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IjLOIS, :m inipM-laiit oily of France on the river Loire, 
in the «loiiartint'nt of Loir et Cher. It is 90 miles from 
Paris in a straii^ht line, S,\V. by S., or 105 miles by the 
roiiil lhrou{fJi Klampes and Orleans. It is in 17° 35'N. 
,lat., 1° 20 ' E. Ions'. 

Blois is a town of considerable antiiiuity. An ariueduct 
. cut in trie rock, which brinj's water from a sprint? at the 
■ distance of half a mile to a reservoir close to the walls of the 
town, is tlionolii to be a Homan work: but no Roman "co- 
itraphcr has mentioned any place that can be identitled with 
Jjlois. (irefTory, bishop of Tours, a writer of the sixth cen¬ 
tury (in his of Frunre), is the first who makes any 

clear and distinct mention of this town : he calls it Blesx*. 
Under Charles le Cliauve, or the Bald (firandson of Charle- 
matriie), wdio reifniod from 810 to s77, it was a place of some 
consequence ; and'nnder the princ(!s of the .second, or (,'ar* 
lovinoian, race, money was coined here. Under these 
princes Blois witii its surroundin}? territory was erected in' • 
a ci^nly, and the counts of Bh>is seem to have ac((uired 
considerable power, but their history and succession art; con¬ 
fused ami uncertain. Stephen, who usurped tin; throne of 
England iipim the death of Henry 1. in 11.35, and his brother 
H i;nry, bishop of Winchester, were sons of one of the counts 
of Blois, by Adela, daughter of William the Compien'r; ami 
the hottse of Blois was more than once united by marriage 
with the roval family of France. At length the county of 
Blois, having heen sold to Louis, duke of Orleans, brother 
of Charles VI., came by inheritance to his grandson, Louis; j 
and upon the accession of this prince in 149y to the throne | 
if Erance, under the title of Louis XII., his domains, in- 
f ’.tiding this county,became attached to the erown. (Exjiilly, 
Dirtlunnairn ties Onulrs, ^c.; Millin. I dans- /".v i 

Oepartemenhs du Midi dit la Frat/cr.) The county of Blois 
was suhsequently made part of the a)ipanngc of Gaston, 
duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIIL, and of Philip, 

I only hrothar of Louis XIV., from whom it was inherited by 
tlie subsequent dukes of Orleans. 

After the county was united to the crown, Blois was 
. not unfrcquently the residence of the court, and the scene 
of .several important events. Here Louis XII. signed 
several treaties; and here were celebrated the feasts and 
tournameiils which signalized the marriage of the Duke of 
Alcmjon w'ith ISIargarct, sister of Francis 1. Blois was also 
the scone of festivity in the reign of Henry II., son and suc¬ 
cessor of Francis; and hero Henry IV. married Margaret 
of Valois, daughter of Henry II. But the most remarkable 
event of wdiich this city was the scene, was the assassination 
in tlie castle of the Duke of Guise and his brother the Car¬ 
dinal, in the year 1.588, during the reign, and by the onlcr, 
of the king, Henry III. [See Gdisk.] 

The city stands on the north or right bank of the Loire 
about midway bctw’een Orleans and Tours. It is built on 
the slope of a hill, the summit of which is crowned by the 
ca.Hlle : a bridge, erected in 1721, in the place of a more an- 
.':tient structure, the date of whose foundation was unknown, 
which had been carried away by the breaking up of the 
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ice after the hard winter of 1709, unites it with the suburb 
of Vienne on the oppoMte side ofthe river. The iipjar part 
of the town, which is the most antient, has steep and 
narrow streets: more modern edifices occupy the lower 
part, and accord well with the fine ejuay tliat liiiek the bank 
of the Loire. According to local tradition, the most antient 
building, if indeed it yet remains*, is the prison. The 
bridge over the Loire is of stone and has eleven arches. 
The curve formed by the road-way is considerable, and 
(he centre is consequently much raisetl above the bed 
of tile river; in the middle of the bridge rises a pyramid 
of about (id feet bigh (exaggerated in some geographical 
works to 10(1). the elfect of which is described as at once 
s(rtkiiig and agree;dile. The castle was aTigiiially built 
by the Cnunls of Blois, and some paid Of the structure 
creeled by tbem (viz., a large tower) still remains. The 
eastern front, under which is the gateway ofthe court, was 
built by Louis XII., whose statue, representing him on 
horseback, which once adorned this part of the building, 
has been thrown down. The northern front of the building 
was erected in the reign of Francis I., aud another part to- 
wavd.s the west b\- (hi; celebrated architect Mansard at the 
• order of Gaston, duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIIL, to 
whom (ns ahvaily iiolieed) the county of Blois was.given as 
an appanage. \Vheu M. Millin visited Blois (in the early 
part of the pre.seiit century) the easlle was occupied ns a 
barrack; to what use it is <ic\oted at present we are unable 
to say. The ‘hall of the Stales' was, at the time of M. 
Milliii's visit, used as a place for exercising recruits in bad 
weatlier. A tower in this castle is called ‘ the tow or of Cliil- 
lean Renault or Regnard,' because from it that (ilace, which 
is distaul i-ightei-n miles, can be seen. The garden at¬ 
tached to the castle was planted by Henry IV., and im¬ 
proved while in the possession of Gaston of Orleans. 
Morison, an Englishman twho having followed the dis¬ 
astrous fortlines of Charles 1 , found aii asylum in France), 
inihlished a catalogue of the plants of this ganlen, whicli 
luid ac<|uirc.d considerable i-elebrity. 

Of the other public buildings at Blois, the bishop’s pa¬ 
lace, which appears to have served for a time as the hotel or 
ofliee of the prefecture, is one of the handson .'st: from its 
terraced gardens there is one of the most agreoaiilc |>ros|)ccts 
in France. The present oHico of the prelecture, built in a 
largo pliwe, or ojien space; the Hdltd de I ille, or town 
house, coiilaining the \ahi:ible public library; the nuuncry 
of the-l,kiriitedites, now used as a di'pol des etaltnis ; and the 
Palais dr. Justicr, or court-house, a building erected at 
various periods, am among the objects best worthy of no¬ 
tice. The public fountains contribute to the cleanliness 
of the place aud the health of the inhabitants. These 
fountains are sup)>lied by means of leaden- channels or 
conduits from a re.servoir to which the water is brought 
by the Konuiii aqueduct already noticed. The public walk, 

* \Vc Kpuak doiilH fully on tins tu*ail, fttr our latciti uutliorl^ thcakUt* 
cncc of till* itvison is jtht* VopttM dans ics Vt^nrtemetts dt la France, 

CUoyeus J. <fc,| 13 tonuMt, VarU, 1793—1^2. 
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k vei^^ldutiful, stretches along the river. (li{aUc> 

Btan.> 

Before the Revo^ition Blois possessed many rejigious 
houses; there were'te^e abbeys, one of Benedictines («a]lcd 
the Abbey of St. iLaumer), very nntient, and*«eleb^ted for 
its school as early as the twelfth century; and on^ of Uic 
order of St.' Aughstih,' called the Abbey of Bourg Moycn ; 
convents fo^ Cordeliers, Capuchins, and Miiiiuics; and 
nunneries for Carmelites, Nuns of the Visitation, and thoso 
called ySroniques. There was a Jesuits’ college pre¬ 
vious to 1764, when that order of ecclesiastics was ex])clled 
from France. Thoro was also an hospital for the sick 
{HStel-Dieu), attended by the nuns called Hospitaliercs, an 
hospital for the poor (or poor-house), and a seminary for 
the education of the priesthood. The churches at Blois were 
very much injured by the Protestants in the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century. The buildings of the Abbey of 
St. Laumer are now usc<l as an hospital, and those of the 
Abbey of Boiirg M<iyen for the college or high school. The 
church of the Abbey of St. J.aumer, now culled St. Niclwlas. 
is a remarkable monument of the architecture of a period 
when the Gallo-Roiuaii style was passing away. 

The gates of Blois have an image of the Virgin placed 
over them all, in rominenioration of the deliverance of the 
townsmen from a dreadful pestilence which ravaged the 
place in 16.31, and from which they were, as they deemed 
it, miraculously delivered in constsjuence of a vow which 
they made to the Virgin. ' (E.xpilly, Dicliunnaire <ft\i 
Gaulfis, &c.) 

On the side of the Loire opposite to Blois is the pojtulous 
..dburb of Vienne. As it is not mentioned separately in 
the returns of the ]iopulation for wc presume its 

population was included in that of Blois, which at that 
time amounted to 11.002 for the town and 13,1.38 for the 
whole commune. The people of this town have the repu¬ 
tation of spivdkiiig Freiwh with great purity, free from any 
provincialism ; but the justness of tlio eulogy has been dis¬ 
puted by some, who consider it to bll^■e been a mere roju- 
plimenlary inference from the frciiueiit residence of the 
court here. There arc at Blois a Collef^r. or high school, 
which however is not of any great inip:>rtance or r<‘pute, two 
hospitals, a cabinet of natural history, an ngricultviral so¬ 
ciety, a public library (alreaily noticetl), and a theatre. (M. 
Robert, Dictionnaire Geognipfiiqun-, Ki ichard, Drscriplipc. 
Bond Bonk of Brunen.} Near Blois are the s(dioi>ls of 
Menars, established by the Prince of tdiim.iy, of which an 
account is given in No. XIII. of the Journal of lulucatiun, 
and of which wc suhjoiii the Iblluwiiig particulars transmitted 
to us (1835) from Blois. 

Menars is a village five miles N.E. from Blois on the 
hank of the Loire, containing in the midst of a large park a 
very flue clidteau, which was for some time the residence of 
Madame dc Pompailour. A new and more powerful inte¬ 
rest now attaclies to tliis bcaiitifvil residence: Prince Josc;ph 
de Chimay, the owner, of the ‘ Chateau de Menars,’ has 
formed, under the title of tho ‘ Prytaiieum,’ extensivo esla- 
blislimonls for instruction, rational in its character, and 
designed for special purposes,—instruction which corresponds 
to the varied wants of the different classes of which society 
is composed. Thus the first ilivision of tho Prvlaueuin, 
called the ‘ Institute of Commerce and the Belles ’ Lettres,’ 
embraces on the one hand a complete course of scientific 
and literary instruction, and on the other a cum|)letc com¬ 
mercial education. Tho second division i.s the ‘ School of 
Arts and Trades.’ There are seven workshops in this de¬ 
partment ; thoso of tho wheelwright, joiner and cahinct- 
maker, blacksmith, polisher and finisher of hardwares, 
turner in wood, saddler, and cutler. Thuorctieal and prac¬ 
tical instruction are combined in the School of Arts and 
Trades. Lastly, the third division, called the * School of 
Pioneers’ {Ecole des Pionniers), a term employed in an 
enlarged sense, comprehends Jie trades of tailor, shoo- 
makor, bricklayer (mupon), sawyer, gardener, &e. Dif¬ 
ferent localities are assigned to each division of the Pry- 
taneum. 

The success of the Prytaneum, which was founded oniy 
three years ago, has settled tho question of education for 
apenial purposes'which has so long occupied attention, and 
which some men of liberal minds have at different times 
sought to bring to the test of expcrioncc, hut which has 
never yet been solved as it now is by the ‘ Prytaneum de 
Menars.' This work of civilization and of moral improve¬ 
ment has inscribed in the list of benefactors to their country. 


the name of Prince Jo.sc])h de Chimny, who, with rare f 
severance, and at great sacrifices, has so I'luiiplctely : 
votcdli'liiinsclf to the noble labour of improving tsliUMti 
at an age when so many men have scarcely finished th 
own, 

Tho manufacfurcs of this town consist of serges a 
other light woollens, leather (which bram-li of iiuluslry 1 
•ather ileclintHl), cutlery and hardware, glass, gloves, a 
1i(]Uoriee. Beside these articles, there are others in wlii 
trade is carried on, as timber, drugs, wine, brandy, a 
vinegar. 

Blois is the capital of the department. It has a irihm 
tie preiniire instance, or subordinate court of ju.stiee, suul 
irihunal de commerce, or court for the settlement, of me 
cantile disputes, Tho arrondissement of Blois comprehen 
718 square miles, or 459,520 acres, and had, in 18,32, a ) 
pulatiou of 114,307. It was subdivided into ten canto 
and 140 communes. 

Blois was made the scat of a bishopric in the year IGti 
and was, with tho oxcc)>tiou of the hi.shoprics of Dijon a: 
St. Claude, the latest of those established up to tlie Rev 
lution, ^ Under the reduced hierarchy of the jire.sent day 
maintains its episcopal rank. The diocese comprcbeiuls t: 
difpartment of I.oir et Cher; the bishop is a suffragan 
the Archbishop of Paris. The celebrated M. Gregoin? w. 
bishop of Blois, or rather of the department of Loir ct (.4 k 
under the constitution of Civih's du Clerge, 1791; but as ti 
church has always protested against that act, he is ii 
counted in the succession of bishops. 

Among the more eminent natives of Blois may bo nio 
tioned the good king Ikiuis XII., under whom, as alreai 
noticed, the county of Blois was united to the crown ; Vatli; 
Jean Morin (Morinus), a learned orieuialist and biblic. 
scholar; and the Marquis dc Favras, who was oxoenlt 
at Paris in the year 1790 upon a charge (wlictlier tn 
or false) of having formed the project of a coimier-roM 
lution. 

The county of Blois (commonly called in niajis /.c lUai.-oi 
but written by buiuc Le JihUois) is bounded on tlio nort 
by Le Dunois and L’Orleanais, properly so called, on tli 
east and south by Berri, from which it is' separated in on 
part by the Cher, and on tlie west by Touruiiie and 1. 
Vendiiinois. It is divided into two jiarts by the l.oire 
the part to the south of that river eompreheiuls ]>arl of Ih 
district of Sologne, one of the most barren tracts in Fnim < 
The Loire is the only river of any iiniiortauee w hich How 
through it; the Beuvron and the Coasoii, which fall inf 
that river on the south side, are of minor importance, 
also the Cissc, which falls into the Loire on the north hank 
The Sauldrc, a tributary of the Gher, waters the southen 
part. The chief towns in the Blcsois, beside Blois, alreail 
described, were Romoranfin, St. Die, and Mer. Romovantii 

had, in 1832, 6537 inhabitants, or 6985 for the whole ... 

mune; and Mcr, 1717 for the town, or 37.33 for the w lmk 
commune; tho others arc probably of less imporUuiee. Tin 
Blcsois was reputed one of tho finest districts in France 
abounding in game, poultry, and fish. It is now im hnha, 
in tho department of Loir et Cher. The changes whi. l 
this county passed through in the middle and later ages 
have been already noticed in speaking of the tow n of Blois. 
1 his country, in the time of the Romans, formeil part of the 
territory of the Carnutes. (Maltc-Brun; Expilly ; Millhi ■ 
Communicafum from Bl<ns.) ' 

BL(>MEFlELp. FRANCIS. A.M., F.S.A., rector of 
rresneld in Norfolk, and author of a very excellent history 
^ that county, was born at Fresfleld on July 23rd. J/O.). 
He was first educated at Diss, and then at Tliatl’ord from 
whence he was sent to Gonvillc and Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1724. He took his degree of B.A. in 1727, and 
m the same year was oi-daiucd deacon of the church of St 
Giles’s in tho Fields. London; and in the following year 
was made a licensed preacher by Dr. Tanner, then chan¬ 
cellor of Norwich. In 1729 he was instituted rector of 
Hargham m Norfolk, on the presentation of Thomas Hare 
Esq.; and in September of the same year ho was instituted 
rector of Fresfield, on the presentation of his own father. 
Henry Blomeflcld, Gent. He continued to hold both rec¬ 
tories till 1730, when he relinquished Hargham. The 
above particulars are derived from tho genealogical table 
which he lias given of his family in the ‘ History.' Wo 
have found it difficult to get any further information con¬ 
cerning him, as the contiiiuator of his work anil tho editor 
of the new edition do not furnish any additional facts. Thei 
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{fnblishen of tho last' etUtion, in eleven vole. Svo.« com- 
. itienced in 1805, exerted thomsetvea to procure a likeness of 
..'Blomelield, and having ascertained that there was none in 
^istenoe, had recourse to tho rather curious expedient of 
furnishing a portrait intended for another person, but which 
'was considered a striking likeness of the historian of 
' Norfolk. 

Blomofield's death must have taken place in or subse¬ 
quently to 1751, as his last work, printed in his own house 

f t Wonych, is dated in that year. Mr. Gough intimates 
lat he dietl in bad circumstances. Ilis great work, which 
i its completed form constitutes one of tho best county his- 
tories we possess, was published under tho modest title of 
‘ An Essay towards the Topographical History of the County 
of Norfolk,' It was printed in his own house at Fresfield, 
and the publication began in numbers in 1739. It was left 
unflnished at his death, when he had curried it to nearly tho 
end or the third (folio) volume, and the completion was 
(iltimately undertaken by the Rev, C. Parkin, rector of 
Oxhurgh, who had rendered some assistance to Blomefield 
in the previous portion, and had himself formed consider¬ 
able colleetions. This gentlcniun finished the third volume, 
and added two more, wV.ach are considered inferior to those 
by Blotnclield. Howev^ij no jnirt of kjr. Parkin’s conti¬ 
nuation was published until aCle.r his death, when it was 
issued by the bookseller who had purchased his library, 
wbic.h iucludod that of Bloinofiehl. The second volume was 
published in 1713, the third, completed by Parkin, not till 
J70!), and tho fifth and final volume appeared in 1775. 
Blomefield was greatly assisted in his work by the colh!C- 
tions which had been formed by Peter 1 ms Novo, norroy 
king-al-arms, who spent above forty year.s in amassing at 
great expense and trouble the greatest collection of facts (br 
the history of Norfolk that was ever formed for any county 
ill the kingdom. He was-also greatly aided by Bishop 
Tanner, who, having been chancellor of tlic diocese, was ac¬ 
quainted with avast number of records relative to the county. 
Parkin also had tho benefit of Lo Neve's colUsrtiona, as 
well as of those which had been formed by Blomefield liim- 
,sclf. I}k)mefield’s own last-printed work was the ‘ (.’ol- 
lectanea Canlabrigiensia,’ a collection relating to t'ambridge 
University, town, and county. Although ja'inted so late, 
the maUu-ials seem to have been collected before he began 
tlu! ‘ llistory of Norfolk,’ that is, lietween tho years 1 724 
and 1734, including the period of his residence at the uni¬ 
versity. 

{lUxtnnj of Norfolk, folio and 8vo. editions; Gough's 
liritis/i 7 'opo^raphij.) 

BLONDKL, or Bl.ONDIAUX, a French minstrel of 
the twelfth century, and the friend of Richanl I. of Eng¬ 
land, whom he accompanied to Pale., tine. He is also called 
Blondel de Neslcs, from tho name of his native town; but 
Faiichet {Ori^ine <k‘ la hnn^Hc. et Poe/tie Franfoise, 
■Paris, 1581), in bis series of French poets anterior to 1300, 
expresses doubts whether the Blondel de Nesles was iden- 
ticval with Richard's minstrel. Accordingly, he bestows a 
separate article on each, giving under the head of Blondel 
' de Nesles extracts from .some of lii.s songs, written in tho 
Norman French, or ‘Langue d'oui;’ while under tho head 
of Blondel, Rierhard's favourite, he relates the story of his 
wandering throtigh Germany in 119.'} in search of his 
master, wlio, on his return from Palestine, had been made 
a prisoner by 1-copold duke of Austria, and confined in 
some unknown fortress. On arriving under the walls of 
the castle of IJiwenstein, Blondel, who, from some intelli¬ 
gence ho had obtained, suspected that to bo Richard's 
prison, began singing an air which they had composed 
together, when to his joy he heard Richard's voice re¬ 
sponding and concluding the song. The discovery led to 
Richard’s release. This tale, which Fuuchet gives on the 
authority of some old Frencli chronicle, has furnished the 
subject of a well-known opera by Gretry. The truth of tho 
story however is doubted. (See Berington's History of 
llirhard /., and the article Blondel, in the Biographic 
Universelle.) This last stylos Richard's Blondel ‘ Blondel 
de Nesles,’ considering them as one person, and it states that 
there are twenty-nine of his songs in MS, in the National 
or Royal Library, and in the library of the Arsenal at 
Paris. 

BLOOD, the animal fluid contained in the tubes called 
from their ofllcc blood-vessels. As long as it is retained in 
its proiKjr vessel, and as long as the vessel remains alive, 
'the blo^ is always found in a fluid state, but essentially it 


is a solid substance. It is the most complblx 'substance of 
the animal body. It is composed of Several distinct con¬ 
stituents, each of which is endowed vitb specific properties, 
and the combination of the whole is so peculiar that there is 
nothing i>erfectly analogous to it 

On first flowing from its vessel the blood. ia;a thick, viscid, 
and tenacious fluid. In all the more higbly^-ifsrgaqued ani¬ 
mals it is of a red colour; but redness is not an .essential 
property of it. In several tribes of animals which possess 
true and proper blood, this fluid is not of a red colour, and 
there is no animal whose blued is red in all tho parts of the 
body. In the transparent cornea of the human eye there is 
abundance of blood; but the blood contained in the minute 
vessels of this delicate membrane is not red. 'J’he blood of 
the insect is colourless and transparent; that of the reptilo 
is of a yellowish colour; in the main part of the borly of the 
fish, that is, in the whole of its muscular system, the blood 
is without colour ; heuco tho whiteness of the general sub¬ 
stance of the body of the fish: but in the more important 
organs, and esp(;cially in those which constitute the circle 
of nutrition, called the organic organs, tho blood is of a red 
colour, as in tho heart, the brnnchifc or gills, and so on. In 
the bird the blood is of a <k i )> red ; hut it is the deepest of 
all in the quadruped. In soiue species of i{uadru]>eds it is 
deeper than in others; in the hare, for example, it is much 
deeper than in the rabbit. It is deeper in some varieties of 
the same species iban in others, and more especially in dif¬ 
ferent varieties of the human family. Nay, it is deeper in 
some intlividuuls of the same race than in others, and even 
in the same individual it is difierent at different periods, ac 
cording tt> age, to the states of health and of di.seasc, and U 
different species of disease. 

In man and all the liigher animals the body contains two 
kinds of bluuil, each of which is distinguisliod by a striking 
difl<!rence of <-olour. Each kind of blo<jd is contained in its 
own peculiar sot of vessels : the one in tho vessel culled a 
vein, hence called venous blood: the other in the vessel 
called an artery, arterial blood. Venous blood is of a dark 
or Modena-red colour; arterial blood is of a bright scarlet 
i-olour. N'onous differs from arterial blood in its most es¬ 
sential properties no less than in its colour: venous blood 
is incapable of nourishing the body and of stimulating the 
organs ; arterial blood is-the proper nutrient and stimulant 
of the sy.stcin. 

The specific .gravity of human blootl (water being 1000) 
may bo stated to be about 1050, from which standard it is 
capable of increasing to 1120, and of sinking to 1020, tliis 
being the cxtreiuo range of variation hitherto observed. 
Venous is heavier than arterial blood, the former being 
commonly estimated at 1052, and the latter at 1049: the 
./lifi'creiico in weight depends, as will be seen immediately, 
on the excess in venous blood of carbonaceous matter. The 
higher the orgaiiiitation of the blood the greater is its specific 
gravity: hence the specific gravity of the blood of the higher 
is greater than that of the lower animals, and the change 
produced in the human blootl by disease is generally at¬ 
tended with a diminution of its weight. In one instance on 
rcconl the specific gravity is stated to have been as low 
as 1023. 

There is a remarkable dill’ereiicc in different classes of 
animals in the temperature of the blooil. In some it is only 
a degree or two above that of the surrounding medium. 
Creatures with blood of this low temperature are called cold¬ 
blooded, in contradistinction lo warm-blooded animals, whoso 
temperature is maintained, under whatever variety of cir¬ 
cumstances they may be placed, considerably above that of 
the surrounding air. The temperature of th« blood of the 
bird is higher than that of any other creature. _ In the du<fic 
it is as high as 107”. Iir many quailnipcds it is consider¬ 
ably higher than in man: as in the sheep, in whicl it ranges 
from 102“ lo 103°. In man it is 98°. Arterial is warmer 
by one degree tlmn venous blood. 

Distuise is capable of effecting a considerable change in 
tho fomperaturo of the bkHxI. In almost every case of fever 
the temperature of the blood differs from tho natural stan¬ 
dard, in the cold lit of intermittent fever (ague) it some¬ 
times sinks as low as 94°; in some types of continued fev» 
it rises as high as 102’. In inflammation of moderate se¬ 
verity it exceeds the natural standard by 4°; in intense in¬ 
flammation it is capable of rising above it ns high as 7°. 

The cheniie.al properties of the blowl arc highly curious. 
When blood is taken from its blood-vcs.scl, and allowed to 
remain at rest, it soon separates spontaneously into two dis- 
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part*, intd a iolid moss and into a fluid mattor, in which 
tto-.ia(dld tnass. swiin^ The solid portion of the blood is 
elot, or the crqssamentum; die fluid portion is 
(^lod tble aei^m ,\and the process by which tho separation 
tidies place is denominated coagulation. 

The change in the constitution of tho blood by which this 
aeraration into a solid and a fluid portion is effected, pro¬ 
bably commences the very instant tho blood leaves the 
blc^-vessel. In the space of three minutes and a half it is 
sufilciently advanced to be manifest to the eye; in seven 
minutes tne fluid is separated from the solid portion; while 
the change progressively adA^nces until, in tho space of 
fiom tw*.l'e to twenty minutes, the separation may be said 
to bo complete. 

The nature of this curious process is imperfectly under¬ 
stood. It is a process am generis, there being no other 
with which we are acquainted perfectly analogous to it. It 
is really, as will be shown iinmedi.ately, a process of death ; 
it is the mode in which tho blood dies. 

A watery vapour, called the halitus, begins to arise from 
the blood the moment coagulation commences, and con¬ 
tinues to issue from it until the termination of the process. 
The halitus consists of water containing some animal 
matter in solution. It possesses a very peculiar oilour, and 
it is this which gh'es to the slaughter-house its characteris¬ 
tic taint. 

The clot or crassamentum, the solid part of tho blood, 
further separates into two portions, a substance of a yel¬ 
lowish white colour forming the top of the clot, and a red 
mass always found at the bottom of the clot. When the 
yellowish substance forming the top of the clot is completely 
separated from the red mass, it is found to be a solid of 
considerable eonsistonce, soft, linn, elastic, and tenacious, 
or gluey. Its distinctive character is derived from the dis¬ 
position manifested by its component particles to arrange 
themselves into minute threads or fibres: these threads or 
fibres are otlon so disposed as to form a complete net-work. 
In its general aspect, as well as in its chemical relations, 
this substance bears a striking rcscniblnncc to pure inus- 
oular fibre; that is, to muscular fibre ileprivcd of its enve¬ 
loping membrane and of its colouring matter. 

Several names have been given to this substance, gluten, 
coagulable lymph, fibre of the blootl, and fibrin ; the latter 
is the name commonly appropriated to it. Of all the con¬ 
stituents of the blood fibrin is by far the most important. 
Whatever other constituent may be absent. Ibis, in all .ani¬ 
mals which possess blood, is invariably present. The main 
part of all tho solid structures of the body is composed of it; 
it forms the basis of muscle, and in the lower animal.s, in 
which distinct muscular fibres cannot be traced; it probably 
performs the function of muscle. 

The second constituent of the clot, the red mailer, being 
heavier than the fibrin, gradually subsides to the lower sur¬ 
face, where, as has just been stated, it is always found 
forming the bottom of the clot. The proportion of this red 
matter to the fibrin difi'ers exceedingly in dilferent classes of 
animals, and even in the same animal -at difierent times, 
the difibrence depending on circumstances mainly connected 
with the general health and vigour of the system. The 
greater tho energy and activity of the animal, the larger is 
the proportion of this red matter, and it is also generally 
large in proportion to the elevation of the animal tempe¬ 
rature. 

Considerable diversity of opinion prevails respecting the 
intimate nature of this constituent of the blood. Wloit is 
certain is, that it is composed of innumerable minute par¬ 
ticles which vary in size in different animals. It is univer¬ 
sally admitted that these particles, minute a.s they ar<j, are 
highly organized ; but physiologists are not agreed respect¬ 
ing their structure. By some observers they ai e supjrosed 
to be formed of solid colourles.- • uclei enclosed iu aii ex¬ 
ternal envelope of a red colour, to which the colour of the 
blootl is owing. By others they are described as consi.stiiig 
of circular, flattened, and transparent cakes, which when 
seen singly ap]>ear to be nearly or quite colourless, but 
which assume a reddish tinge when aggregated in con¬ 
siderable masses. According to these physiologists, the 
edge of those cakes is rounded, and this being their thickest 
part, there is consequently a slight depression in the middle, 
on both surfaces. The familiar object which those bodies 
are conceived most nearly to resemble is a penny-piece, 
with its thickened margin and slightly concave surface. 
According to this accomit. the rod particles are wholly des¬ 


titute of an external envelope. Instead of consisting of a 
solid nucleus, inclosed in a red vesicle, tho Avholo body is 
solid. The former opinion was that of tlio older phj siolo- 
gists, arrived at by an examination of tho particles of tho 
blood with the microscope, when this instrument was much 
less perfect than it is at present, and when tlio use of 
it.Avas much less accurately understood. Mr. Lister, who 
has succeeded in effecting a considerable improvement in 
tho microscope, and who, toother with his friend Dr. 
Hodgkin, has examined the red paiticles of the blood with 
great cave, describes them as flattened solid bodies without 
any membranous envelope. 

All observers arc agreed that the size of these particles, 
as long as they retain unimpaired the form ihcy jiossess on 
escaping from tho blood-vessel, is perleetly uniform; but 
their real magnitude is variously estimated: the size of the 
red particle of the human blood is, according to 

Bauer . . , j „ part of an inch. 

Wollaston . . . j ,,'0 „ „ ,» 

Young , . . 

ICatcr . , . -.j if ■ 

Prevost and Dumas . , „ „ 

Hodgkin and Lister , 

Tho red particles of the blood have a circular form in all 
the animals constituting the class iiisiiiimali.i, but in llie 
three other classes of vertebrated animals, the fish, the nqi- 
tile, and the bird, their figure is elliptical. The elliptical 
particles arc larger tlian the circular, but proportiiaially 
thinner. They arc larger in fishes than iu any oilu-r ani¬ 
mals, and the largest of all in the skate. 'I’licy are far 
more numerous in the bird than in the reptile and lisli, but 
very much smaller. 

In what manner, and even in what part of tlio system 
tlic red particles arc formed, we are wholly ignorant. The 
perfect uniforinitv of their size and form in the sevi-ral 
species of aiiiinnls, and the undoviating preeisinn with 
which they assume an elongated figure in ovi|iarous, am^ 
a circular figure in vii’iparous animal.s, would indii ate that 
the power which forms them, whatever it be, is simple 111 
its nature and very general in its operation. 

The red particles of the blood are mueli greater in mag¬ 
nitude than the colourless particles of the fibrin ; lienee tho 
fibrinous particles readily cuter blood-vessels tiio minute to 
admit of the rod particles. Both sets of particles, <liirused 
through the body of a living animal in a stale of extreme 
siibilivisioii, appear al.so to bo in a state of extreme self¬ 
repulsion. By Ibis self-repulsioii the union of the particles 
is prevented and the blood is maintained in a tliiirl stale. 
Ill blood withdrawn from the body of a living animal, the 
property of scdf-repiilsioti, mure esiiecially among llu? fibri¬ 
nous partiedes, ceases, and they readily cohere, this cohesion 
constiliitirig the state of coagulation. 

The fluid part of the blood called the serum is a trans¬ 
parent fluid, of a light straw-colour tinged with giemi. 
Tho proportion of it to the solid part of the blood, or idot, 
differs exceedingly in different species of uniinals and in 
the same animal at different times, according to different 
states of the system. There is a strict relation between its 
relative proportion and the strength and ferocity, or weak¬ 
ness and gontlcne.ss of the animal. It is small in pn por¬ 
tion to the power and fierceness of the animal, and large in 
proportion to its weakness and timidity: thus it is .small 
ill tile carnivorous animals, and large in the hare, sheep, and 
so on. Its quantity is often very much increased in many 
diseases, and more especially in fever of the typhoid type, 
in which malady the solid part of the blood is sometimes so 
much diminished, that coagulation is incapable of taking 
place, and the entire mass, instead of separating into a 
transparent fluid luid a firm solid, remains a fluid gore. 

Serum has an adhesive consistence and a saline taste. 
Its characteristic property is that of coagulating by beat 
and by the application of certain chemical agcni.s. At the 
temperature of 160*^ it is converted into a white, uiiaiiue, 
solid substance, exactly resembling the white of egg when 
hardened by boiling, being in fact perfectly pure a'lbumen. 
Scrum contains a quantity of uncoiiihined alkali, for it con¬ 
verts the vegetable colours to green, and it holds in solution 
various earthy and neutral salts. According to M. Le Catm, 
who has made the most recent chemical analysis of scrum, 
1000 parts contain, of 
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Water ..... SOG'OO 

Albumen . . . . . 78"00 

Animal matter sulublo in water and alcohol 1'69 
Albumen combined with soda , . 2'10 

Crystallizablc fatty matter . . 1*20 

Oily matter . . . . .1*00 

Hydrochlorato of soda and potash . 6*00 

Subcarbonatc and phosphate of soda and sul • 
plmto of iMtasii . . . 2*10 

Phosphate of lime, magnesia, and iron, with 
subcarbonatc of lime and magnesia . *91 

Loss ...... 1*00 

lOOO-OO 

If a mass of coagulated scrum be cut into small pieces 
and placed in the mouth of a funnel, a thin Iluid drains 
from if. which is called serosity, and which constitutes the 
gravy of meat dressed for the lai)le. 

From this account of the constitution of the blood, it is 
manifest that its chief constituents are of an albumiiuuis 
nature, that is, it contains alhimieii in three states of modi- 
llcation, viz., albumen, properly so called, fibrin, and red 
particles ; to these arc superadded some oily matters, various 
minute portions of other aiiiinal substances, together with 
saline parlieles, all dissolved or rather suspended in a large 
quantity of water. 

According to M. I.e Cniui the relative proportions of the 
constituents of human hloofl to each other, as they e.xist in 
most indiviiluals, is as follows, this table being the mean of 
two anal N ses : — 

One t/ioutunil jmrts of human blood ronluin. 


Of Water ..... rs.rar 

Fibrin .... 2\S3 

Albumen .... 67"2!i 

('olouring matters . . . ISG'.'ll 

Fatly matli-rs in various states . . 5‘Ifi 


\'ariuus iindelinod animal matters and salts J j'Oa 

lOOO-UO 

'J'Ik- relalivi! proportion of the diflerent constiluents of 
the |ploii!l is eonslanlly varsiiig. Thus the quantify of 
walt:r. aei-ordiiig to M. I.e Cano, is capable of varying in 
parts from .s.j.'t'l;!,), the maximum, to the 

minimum. In the male, the nieilium quantity is 7!U'!)-II, 
in the female S2l'7lil: the watery pniporlion also varies 
with the lemperanumt. In the lymphaftc temperament, in 
the nude, itis S.'iO'.'iGti; in the female, .s(>:!'71G; while in the 
sanguinecMs it is, in the male, 7rtG-0s|, and in the female it 
is 7'J;j (107. 

The jiropiirtion of albiinu'ii (smtainod in ICOO parts of 
hliiod is capable of varying from 7S-J70, the in:iximum, to 
.'>7'Hyo, (he minimum. I'lie quantity oijU'rin varies from 
I'OtiO to 7'2:iG, the medium of tuenty-two experiments being 
•l i-’ti.S. It appeared to lie (he greate.sl in the young or middle 
aged of the sanguineous lemperameirt, and in the inllamraa- 
tory state ; and hrasl in the lymphatie constitution, tlie aged, 
and those sull'ering under congestion and lueinorrhage. 

The proportion of the rod jmi/ii lox varies more remarh- 
alily than that of any other eonstilnent of the blood. In 
sound health the ntaximuiu was found to In* in U'OO jiarts 
■■ blood 118* !50, and the niiniimuq GS*;M;): the medium 
lOS'd'J'J. In th.c mule, the medium (|uanlily is l.'t-i’l.'il); in 
the feuiale, yyiti'J. It varies considerably w itii the tem¬ 
perament. In the lymphatie temperamoni, the medium 
quantity was found to'he in the male, 1|7‘GG7, in the 
leuiale, 11G*300; in the sunguiiieuus teniperauicut in 
the male, ISG' t'JZ, in the female, l’2fi'17-l. Aeeording to 
this statement thure are contained in Itllio parts of blood, in 
a sanguineous leniperament, lyS.'lU more red particles than 
ill the lymphatic teniperainent. lioth spontaneous hmnior- 
rliage and the artitlcial abstraction of blood from the body 
diiiiinish the relative proportion of the red particlo.s far 
buy und that of any of the other constituents of the blood. 
This is found on cxaniiiiatiou of the blood in the female 
after an excessive loss of blooil by the catauicnial discharge; 
and on examining portions of blood taken from the same 
body after certain intervals, it wa.s found that a first bleeding 
furnished in 1000 parts of blood, 7y2*8y7 of water; 70*210 of 
albumen ; 9'103 snhihiu sails and extraneous matter, and 
127‘73ofrcd parlieles; but a third bleeding a few days 
afterwards in the same patient, a female, gave 834*053 of 
water, 71*111 of albumen, 7*329 ofsolublo salts and extra¬ 
neous matter, and 87*310 of red particles.' 


It if established on indubitable evidence, that the blood 
which maintains the life of all the otlier phrts of the body, if 
itself alive. The phenomena which prove this are h%h1y 
interesting. 

1. It is ono of the distinctive pro^rties of' living' 
bodies that they arc capable of rcsisUhj^t iffthip. a oertalh 
range, the ordinary inlluence of physfeaf^nta on 
inanimate matter. Air, boat, moisture, arid oCb^ physical 
agents have not the power of decomposing the organized 
and living body as they have inert matter. There is a 
principle in the living body which resists the ordinary phy¬ 
sical and chemical changes produced by such agents. An 
egg, for example, as lung as it is fresh is alive, and as long 
as it remains alive it is capable of self-preservation under 
circumstances which rapidly decompose it when its vitality 
is extinguished. During the period of inculiatiun the egg 
is kept at the heat of 103° for the space of several weeks in 
succession, without undergoing the slightest degree of 
putrefaction ; if its vitality be destroyed, which may be 
done instantaneously by passing the electric Iluid through 
it, it becomes putrid at that temperature in a few hours. 
The egg lias the like power of resisting cold, which was 
proved in a beautiful manner by some experiments of John 
Ilunter, so managed as to show at the same time both the 
[Mjwer of the vital priiuojile in resisting the physical agent, 
and the iiillucncc of the physical agent in dimini.slving the 
energy of the vital principle. lie exposed a living egg to 
the temperature of 17° and 15' of Fahrenheit; it took 
half an hour to freeze it. Wlieii thawed and again 
exposed to a temperature us high as 25', it was frozen 
in a quarter of an hour. A living egg, together with 
ono that had been already oiiee frozen and again thawed, 
were put into a freezing mixture at 15°; the dead egg 
was frozen twenty-five minutes sooner than the fre.sh. In 
the one case the undiminislied vitality of tin* fresh egg 
.enabled it to resi.st the low tcmperatiii’u for a long lime; 
in tiie other ease, iii consi.sincnec of the ditiiiiii.-.Iied or 
destroyed litality of the frozen eg.ir, it yielded .-.pcwdily to 
the iiitluenee of the pliy .-ical agent. Now precisely analo¬ 
gous results wore ohlaiucd in similar expcriiucuts made on 
the blood. On aseorlaiiiing the de.grce of cold and the 
length of time necessary to freeze blood immediately taken 
from the hloo(l-ve.s3cl, it was found that, as in the egg, a 
imieh shorter time and a much le>s degree of cold were 
required to freeze blood that liati previously been frozen 
and again thawed, than blood recently taken from a living 
ve.ssel, and for precisely the same lea.-oii. Tii blood re¬ 
cently drawn from the blood-vessel, its vitality being com¬ 
paratively uiidiminished, it is able to resist cold longer than, 
blood the vital energy of which is already partly exliiiusted 
b\ exposure to the iiilhiciico of tho physical agent. ’ 

' This result is analogous to a phciiomenon veeently ob¬ 
served ill the coagulation of the blood, dependent on the same 
principle, and placing in a striking light the inlhicnee of 
lilood-lolting in diminishing thoxitul energy of the Mood. 
It has been stated that coagulation is a process oi’ death, 

' being the mode in which the blood dies. z\ecordingly it is 
found that coagulation is slow, that is, that the blood is 
longer in dying according to the vital energy of the system. 

! When blooil is taken from a blo.)d-vessel in disease attende ' 
ith great debility, as in the typhoid types of fever, it 
coagulates with extreme rapidity, or is e\ea iiieapablo of 
eoagnlaling at all; when, on the contrary, it is taken in 
di.-cascs attended with an exaltation of the vital energy, 
as in intense inllainmaiion, it is not eoagul.ited in triide er 
(’nadruple that space of lime. The reason is obvious. Hut 
it is reniarkahle that even during one and tl-i same opera¬ 
tion of blood-letting there is a nianilest dilfeivnec in the 
lime in which the blood taken at the beginning, in tlio 
middle, and at the end of the operation eoagulai 's. Blood 
was received from a horse at fonr times, about a minute 
and a half iiilervciiiug between the filling of each cup. 

M?lt. 

In cup No. 1 coagakition began in 11 10 

2 . . 10 .» 

3 • . 9 55 

-1 . . 3 10 

In like manner three cups were filled with the blood of a 
sheep at the interval of half a minute: 

.MI;!. Sci-. 

In cup No. I coagulation began in *3 lo 

2 ' . . 1 -ij 

3 . . 0 • 55 
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The same result was obtained in blood taken fVom a 
human subject. A pound and a half of blood was removed 
flrom the arm of a woman labouring under fever, a portion 
of which received into a teacup on the first cflusion re¬ 
mained fluid for the space of seven minutes; a similar 
quantity taken immediately before tying up the arm was 
coagulated in three minutes, thirty swonds. These ex¬ 
periments demonstrate that coagulation is rapid or slow as 
the vital energy of the blood is exhausted or unexhausted, 
or that in proportion to the degree of life possessed hy the 
blood is the space of lime it takes in dying. 

2. In tho second place the vitality of the blood is demon¬ 
strated by another class of phenomena. If a living egg be 
exposed to a degree of heat equal to the temperature at 
which the egg is maintained during incubation, certain 
motions or actions are obser\'cd spontaneously to arise in it 
wliich terminate in the development of the chick. An ana¬ 
logous process takes place in the blood. If blood be effused 
from its vessels in the living body, either upon the surfaces 
of organs or into cavities, it solidifies without losing its 
vitality. This is not the same process as the coagulation 
of the blood out of the body ; it is a vital process, indispen¬ 
sable to tho action, and completely under tho control of 
the vital principle. If blood thus solidified within the body 
be examined some time after it lias changed from the fluid 


vital energy of the system is great, tho rod particles abound; 
when it is depressed they arc deficient. In the fi)riiier slate 
they are of a bright red colour; in tho latter tlusUy jmrplo 
or oven black, 

‘When the depression of the vital energy is exliome, the 
power of mutual repulsion exerted by tlte particles would 
scorn to bo so far destroyed, as to admit of their aihieriiig to 
each other partially iu certain organs; while in oilier eases 
they seem to he actually disorganized, ami to have their 
structures so broken up, that they escape from the current 
of the circulation as if ilissolved in the serum, lluongh tho 
minute vessels intended only for tho exhalation el the wa¬ 
tery part of the blood. This fearful change is eoiu eived to 
have an intimate connexion with a diminution of the saline 
constituents. Out of the body, as has been shown, the red 
particles change their figure instantaneously, and arc ra¬ 
pidly dissolved when in contact with pure water ; v bile they 
undergo little change of form, if the water held saline 
matter in solution. It would seem that one use of the saline 
constituents of the blood is to preserve entire the ligure and 
constitution of the red particles. It is certain tliat any 
change in the proportion of the saline constituents produces 
a most iiowerful effect on the condition of the revl particles. 
It is no less certain that changes do take place in the pro¬ 
portion of the saline constituents. In the state of health 


to the solid state, the solid is found to abound with blood¬ 
vessels. Some of these vessels can ho distinctly traced 
passing from the surrounding living parts into the mass of 
solidified blood ; with others of these vessels no communica¬ 
tion whatever can he traced. Now those vessels, the origin 
of which cannot be traced external to the solid mass, were 
supposed by Mr. Hunter to be formed within it. Were this 
really the case, it is obvious that such a solid would com¬ 
mence an action terminating in its organization ; an action 
perfectly analogous to that by which the incubated egg 
commences a series of movements which terminate in the 
development of the chick ; an action never observed to take 
place in any body not endowed with life. This argument 
however is not really affected by the question as to the ex¬ 
trinsic or intrinsic origin of the blood-vessels. What is 
certain is, that a clot of blood surrounded by living parts 
becomes organized; what is certain is, that no dead sub¬ 
stance thus surrounded by living parts docs become organ¬ 
ized ; tho inference is, that the blood itself is alive. While 
flowing in its living vessel the blood is always maintained 
in a slate of fluidity, in consequence of the state of repulsion 
both of its red and of its fibrinous particles: and the main¬ 
tenance of this fluidity is indispensable to life, for tho blood 
could not circulate, and could not divide so as 1o permeate 
through the constantly diminishing tubes of the arteries 
and the capillary branches of the veins, if it approached the 
solid state. 

Of the changes which the blood undergoes in health and 
disease (the changes of the blood in the latter case consti¬ 
tuting its patiiolooy) a brief view is exhibited in the fol¬ 
lowing extract from tho Phifnsophi/ o/ Ifedllh :—‘Health 
and life depend on the quantity, quality, and distribution of 
the blood. The chief source from which the blood itself is 
derived is the chyle: hence loo much or too little food, or 
too great or too little activity of tho organs that digest it, 
may render the quantity of blood ]>rctcrnaturally abundant 
or deficient; or, though there he neither excess nor defi¬ 
ciency in the (quantity of nourishment formed, parts of tho 
blood which ought to be removed may bo retained, or parts 
which ought to be retained may be removed, and hence the 
actual quantity in the system may be superabundant or in- 
sufllcient. 

‘ The relative proportion of every constituent of the 
blood is capable of varying; and of course in the degree in 
which the healthy proportion is derangetl, the quality of the 
muss must undergo a corresponding deterioration. The 
watery jKirtion is sometimes so deficient, that the mass is 
obviously thickened ; while at other times the fluid prepon¬ 
derates so much over the .solid constituents, that the blood 
is thin and watery. The albumen, the quantity of which 
varies considerably even in health, in disease is sometimes I 
twice as great, and at other times is less than half its na- 
tural proportion. In some cases tho fibrin preponderates so 
much, that the coagulum formed by the blood is exceed¬ 
ingly coherent, firm, and dense; in other cases the quantity 
of fibrin is. so small, that the coagulation is imperfect, form- 
'4ng only a soft, loose, and tender coagulum, and in ex¬ 
treme eases'the blood remains wholly fluid. When the 


tho quantity of muriate of soda contained in it. In certain 
violent and malignant diseases, such, for example, as tho 
malignant forms of fever, and more especially that form of 
it termed pestilential cholera, this salt taste is scarcely, if at 
all, perceptible; and it is ascertained that, in such cases, the 
proportion of saline matter is sensil.dy diminished. 

‘ The quality of the blood may be also essentially changed 
hy tho disturbance of the balance of certain organic func¬ 
tions ; digestion, absorption, circulation, resjiiralion, are 
indispensable to the formation of the blood, and to the nou¬ 
rishment of the tissues. Absorption, nutrition, secretion, 
circulation, render the blood impure, cither by directly com¬ 
municating to it hurtful ingredients, or hy allowing noxious 
matters to accumulate iu it, or hy destroying the relatives 
proportion of its constituents. Organs arc specially provideii, 
tho main function of which is to separate and remove from 
the blood these injurious substances. Organs of this cla.<ss 
arc called depurating, and the process they carry on is de¬ 
nominated that of depuration. Tho lungs, the liver, tho 
kidneys, are depurating organs, and one result at least of 
the functions they perform is the purification or depuration 
of the blood. If the lung fail to eliminate carbon, the liver 
bile, the kidney urine, carbon, bile, urine, or at least tho 
constituents of which these substances are composed, must 
accumulate in the blood, contaminate it, and render it iiu-a- 
pablc of duly nourishing and stimulating the organs. 

‘ But though the blood be good iu (luulity ami just in 
quantity, health and life must still depend upon its proper 
distribution. It may.be sent out to the system too rapid!v 
or too slowly. It may be distributed to ditl'ereiit porliotis of 
the system unequally; too much may he sent to one organ, 
and too little to another; consequently, while the latter 
languishes, the former may be oppressed, overwhelmed, or 
stimulated to violent and destructive action. In cither case 
health is disturbed and life endangered.’ 

(See Hunter on the Blood; Brout, Inquiry into the 
Ori^rin and Properties of the Blood, in the Annals <f Me¬ 
dicine and Surgery, vol. i. pp. 10. 13;i, &c.; Provost ami 
MemoiredelaSnc.de Physique, ^-c., t. 1 .; Boslock s 
Elements of Physiology, vol. i. ; Le Canu, Nourelles lic- 
cherches sur le Sang, in Jour, de Pharmacie, Sept, and 
Oct., 18.33; Dr. Soutkwood Smith’s Philosojihy of Health 
vol. i. chap. 0.) ’ 

BLOOD, THOMAS, generally called Colonel Blood 
was a native of Ireland, and an adventurer of no ordinary 
character. Whether he wjis tho son of a blacksmith, or of 
a person in hotter condition who had property in iron-works 
is uncertain; ^but ho is believed to have been horn about 
E"Kl“nd and married tho daughter 
gentleman, as is supposed. 
mlf.48. He returned aflerwards to Ireland, served as a 
lieutenant in the parliament force.s, and hml a certain 
quantity of land assigned to him for his pay. Henrv Crom¬ 
well put him into tho commission for the peace. After tho 
king s restoration, tho Act of Settlement in Ireland, by af- 
iecting Blood s fortune, made him discontented beyond the 
common feeling of the republican party, and finding a de- 
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sign on font for a goneral inBurrection, which waa to ho he- 
guii by aurpriaiiig the (’ islle of Dublin, and seizing the 
person of the Duke; of Ormond, the then lord-lioutunant, lie 
oinod it, and iilliniatcly iM camc its leader. The conspiracy, 
jowevor, which had bcfi. long suspected, was diaoxivered 
upon the eve of its exception. Colonel IJlood lied, but one 
Lackio, a minister (his brother-in-law), with various otluu’s, 
were apprehended, i-nii vi<'< cd, and executed. Bleed reniuined 
lor a while in Ireland, s'onctitiics harboured by the Olivcr- 
ians, and smnclinics by the native lri.sh in the mountains; 
but he at last secured ins retreat to Holland, where he is 
stated to have been received into intimacy by some of the 
most considerable porsoiis in the republic, and particularly 
by Admiral de Uiiyter. I'Votn Holland he came to Knglaiifl, 
and joined the l‘’ifth Monarchy men, whose plans giving no 
]>romise of success he wnhilrew to Scotland, where he again 
joined rebellion, and wu'< present in the action of Pentland 
Hills, Nov. 27tli, 16G(i. After that defeat he tied back to 
England, thence to li-ebind, and thence to England again, 
where he lived for a time in disguise, meditating revenge 
against the Duke of Onnoiid; whom he at^tually seized on 
the night of December Glh, 1070, in his conch in St. .James's 
Street, with the intent, as was believed, of carrying him to 
Tyburn to hang him. liVhen the parly had got into the 
fields, the duke, who was tied on horseback to one of Blood's 
associates, by a violent efl'ort Hung liimself and the assassin 
to the ground, and while they were struggling in the dirt, 
the duke's servants rescued their master. Blood had so 
contrived this enterprize, that, though the names of some of 
his compntiions were known, he himself was nut suspected 
to be concerned in it: nor, though a reward of 1OOO/. was 
ofl'ered by prochunation to discover the per)>etrutors (jf the 
crime, could any of the gang be apprehended. 

The miscarriage of this design ])ut him upon one still 
more strange and hazardous to repair his broken fortuntts. 
Ho proposed to tho same desperate persons wlio had as¬ 
sisted him in the former attempt, to join him in seizing the 
regalia of England: he was to contrive the means, and 
they were to devote themselves to the sorvitte. His scheme 
•was so Well laid, and executed with so bold a spirit, that 
on the 9th of May, 1671, he so far carried his point as to 
get a part of the regalia (the crown and orb) into his ])os- 
session. Blood, who liad assumed the disguise of a elcrgy- 
inan, concealed the crown beneath kis cloak, but was )>ur- 
sued and taken. One of his companions. Parrel, had the 
orh. An authentic narrative of this ail'air, drawn up by 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, then master of Ibe jewel-house, from 
tliu depositions of Edwards, w'ho was the immediate keeper 
of the jewels, and who was all hut murdered on the occa¬ 
sion, has furnished our historians with the particulars of this 
transaction. 

Bloml and his companion Parret, W'ith another of tlie 
party of the name of Hunt, w'ho was known to have been 
concerned in the attack upon tho Duke of Ormond, were 
now committed to tho Tower-gaol, where, strange to say, at 
the instigation of the Duke of Buckingham, then tint fa¬ 
vourite and first minister, tlic king himself visited him; 
finally pardoned him, took him into favour at court, and 
gave him a pension. For several years applications were 
constantly made to the throne through tbu ineiliatioa of 
Colonel Blotxl; and the indulgence shown to him became a 
public scandal, llochcster has the following lines in his 
‘ History of Insipids— 

• Dlootl, th.if wrjirj? in hn fiioi*, 

Villai , I pnrNoii'K 
lltnv much he is at ciunt in 

l‘\)v stpuliii}* Onmiuti ttiul the rrimn I 
Siiw h))ulty ilop.s IK) man 

steal lliL* king dikI tmUdo liltioiL' 

The last lino hut one probably alludes to old Edwards, 
who with difliculty obtained an order upon tho Exchoijiier 
for a payment in reward for endeavouring to sa\e the crown 
of 200/., and another to his son of 100/.; both of w Inch rc- 
inaineil so long unpaid, that tbo parties were each obliged 
to sell the onlers for half tboir value. 

When tho ministry styled (he ‘Cabal’ fell to pieces. 
Colonel Blood’s conso(]uciice nt court declined. He then 
became an enemy to bis former patron, the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. for a conspiracy to fix a scanihilous imputation 
uiion whom ho was <'onvictc<l in the court of King's Bench, 
and committed to prison ; but finding hail, was allowed to 
retire to his house in the Bowling Alli^y in Wostininstcr, 
where, from disease heightened by disiippoinlcd feelings, ho 
died August ‘24th, 1680. 


The Society of tho Literary Fund are in possession of two 
daggers : the one used by Colonel Blood in his attack upon 
E<lward.s, tho other by an acitomplicc. The inscriptions on 
tlio shcatbs ot catdi record the facts. They caiiio to tho 
society, with other resicluary property, by the bcuuest of 
Mr. Thomas Newton. 

(See Jir/imrks' on Horne liininmit Pasangen tn the Life of 
tho Fa»rd Mr. Wooil, fol. l.otul. Ifiso ; Sir Gilbert Taibol's 
]\'nrnitivo of lUiuf x Attempt on the Crown in the Touwr, 
M.S. Hurl. No. 68.)'J ; liingr. /irilartn., Kippis's edit. vol. 
ii. p. 301 : and The Nurrative of Culnnel Thomas Ittood, 
Concerning the Design Jte/iorleil to be laid Agniiisl the 
Life und Honour of George, Duke of JUwkingknni, folio, 
Loudon, 1680.) 

BLOOD-HOUND, the name of a hound, celebrated 
for its excjuisite scent ami unwearied perseverance, qualities 
which were taken advantage of, by training it not only to 
the piirsuit of game, but to the chase of man. A true 
bloofi-liouml (aiul the pure blood is rare) sluiuls about eight 
aud twenty inches in height, muscular, compact, and strong ; 
the forehead is broad, and the face narrow towards the 
muzzle ; the nostrils are wide aud well developed ; the ears 
are large, pctidulous, and broad at the base : the aspect is 
si-reiic ami sagacious; the tail is long, with an upward 
curve when in pursuit, at which time the hound open-, with 
a voice deep and sonorous, that may be heard down the 
wind for a very long distance. 

The colour of the true bree<l is stated to be; almo-.t iuva- 
riably a reddish tan, darkening gradually towards Ibe upper 
parts till it becomes mixed with black on the back; lie 
lower parts, limbs, and tail being of a lighter sbiidi', and ilio 
muzzle tawny. Peuiiant adds, ‘ ti black spot over cacl 
but the blood-hounds in the possession id Thomas Asilc, 
Es(|. (and they were said to have been of the original 
blood) had not these marks. Some, but suih iu't:uircs 
were not common, bad a little white about them, siieb as a 
star in the face, &c. The bidlcr opinion i-. that lin.'oii- 
inal stock was a mixture of llie deep iuouiIk 
hoiiml, ami the powerful old English slag-hoiiud. 

Gervasc Markham, iti his ‘Matson llustiiiuc,' speaking of 
hounds, says, ‘ The baic-eolourcd ones have tin.' seiamd _ 
for goodnesse, and are of g^ieat courage, ventring l.ii-, and 
of a quicke scent, finding out very well the tunies and wimi- 

ings.they runiie surely, and with great boblncs-o, 

commonly lo\iiig tlte stagge more than any other beast, ijui 
they make tio aci-ouiit of liares. It is true, that ibev be 
more head-strong iiiid bardeto ivclaiuic than the white, and 
put men to more paiiie and travaill about tho same. The 
iiest of the fallow sort of diigges, arc tb.ose which are of a 
brighter hairc, drawing more unto the colour of red. ami 
having Ihcrewitliall a white spot in the forehead, or iii the 
neckc, in like manner those which arc all fallow: but mu b 
as incline to a light yellow <-oloiir, being graie or blai-ite 
spotted, are nothing worth; such as arc trussed up and 
have dcwclawes, arc good to make bloudliounds.' 

Our ancestors soon discovered the infallibility of ibe 
blootlhimnd in traeing any animal, living or dead, (o its 
resting place. To train it, the young dog aecoinpanied by 
a staunch old hound was led to the spot wlionco a deer 
or other animal had boon taken on for a mile or two : tlm 
hounds wore then l.iid on and r'licouraged, and after limit¬ 
ing this ‘ drag’snccessl'ully, were rewuidod witli a j'oriiou 
of tho vonisou wliioh composed it. Tho next step w as to 
take the young dtig with bis seasunc.d tutor, to a spot wlieiu c 
a man whose shm-s had been rubbed with the blood of a 
deer had started on a circuit of two or throe miles ; during 
his progress the man was instructed to renew the blood 
from time to time, to keep the sceiil well alive. Jlis circuit 
was gradually enlarged at each siu'cccding lesson, ami the 
young hounil, thus eiilcrod and i rained, became, at la-l, liilly 
c(|ual to liuiit by it.solf. cither lor llic purposes of wooderali, 
war, or ‘ following gear,' as the pursuit alter the properly pliin- 
dcre<l in a border foray was termed. Imleed, tho name of 
this variety of eitiiis diiniedirii--, to which Liiinaais apjdicd 
tho name of Sugu.r. cannot be mentioned willioul calling iij) 
visions of feudal castles with their train of knights and 
warders, and all the stirring events of those old timos 
whon the best tenure was that of the strong hand. 

iSir Waller Scott gives a striking reality to the scene, when 
he makes the stark muss-trooper, William of IVloraiiic, 
who had ‘ bullied Penny's best blood-liouiuls,' allude to tho 
pleasure of (ho chace, though ho hiiiisolf was the object of 
pursuit, ill proiiouiieiiig his eulogy over Richard Mvisgravc, 
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wUii the sorrow of a warrior who had lost the stem joy 
i^dbrded by a hero worthy of his steel 

• Yet rMl thco fSoit! for I know 
1 ne'er sliiitl fintl a nobler fot\ 

In all tin* nortliern conutriRS here. 

Whose word is snafle* epur, and 
'I’hou wert the liest to follow fronr. 

*Twn!t plcaeuro ne we looked behind* 

To 8iv iiow tlioti the cliace cotildst wino ; 

Choor the ^urk blood-hmind on hie way, 

And with the bui;le riiuse the fray! 

I*d glTc the lands of Ihdoruinn 
Dark Musgrave were alive again.* 

In the samo ‘Lay’ there is one of the best poetical de¬ 
scriptions of the blood-hound in action, if not the best; for 
tliuui'h Somerville's lines may enter more into detail, they 
want llie vivid animation of the imaf^es brought absolutely 
under the eye by the power of Scott, where the ‘noble 
eliild,’ tlic heir of Braiiksome, is left alone in his terror. 

Starthi'T (»n, joiirnoyi’d tin. 

And ih»<*j>«»r in the wood is pmf.— 
l*oT a>e the iih>to lu* songUt his way, 

'rhe farther still he went a>tr.ty,' - 
Vrilil III* heard the inoiiiilaius round 
lliug 1(1 the bayint» of a luiUlitl. 

And hark^ and hark ! iho dt'en-numllied 
i’onies ni^dier still and uiirhef: 

ItiirM-. on the path ’ daik bliKid hound, | 

lli> taM'iiy inu/zle liaeki'd the ground, | 

And his red eye shot lire. 

^‘(Hm as the n ilderetl eldld satv he, 
lie Ihm at him ri«ht l‘m‘ion^li(^ 

1 wren Villi wonhl liavn se*‘n with juj 
The lietiring of the unllunl hoy, 

■\Vheii, Wiiitliy of his !ndd»* sire, 

1lt< >vt“l ehe»*i» ;:loned ’iwixl fear and lie I 
lie I'U'ed tlo* hh-tHl-hMiiad iiiaufidly. 

And held Ids liitie bat (»ii hi;:h; 

S.i tienre lie slrnt'k. the dtig, afraid. 

At eanlio'iM disl.ime li‘'ar>ely ImjimI. 

lint r>viU in a« t to spring; 

M’lten dashed an arelier tliroiiuh the ghidtu 
And uhen he >avi tin* Ijound nas stilled, 

He rlrew his loiii'li bow .stria;!; 
lint a rotigh voic e ei ied * .'•Imot not, hoy ! 

JI j ! bhool ii.it, Kdward—'tis a boy !’ 

Tiidocd, this feudal dog is fre<juently introduced by our 
poet, from bis ballads, Mbcre Smayllio'ine's L.ndy gay, woo¬ 
ing the I’hanlom Knight to come to her bower, in the ‘ Kve 
of >St. John,' tells the spectre that she will ‘chain the 
bbiod-hound,' down to that grand muunligbt scene in the 
I.t'gcnd of Montrose, wliere Dalgctty and Idanald of the 
Mist are tracx'd to their wood-girt aiiry after their escape 
from Argyle’s dung-cons. 

The pursuit of horder forayors wa.s called the hift-lrnd. 
The ‘liarricd’ party and his friends followed the marauders 
with hlood-liouiid and bugle-horn, and if his dog could 
trace the scent into the opposite kingdom ho was entitled to 
pursue them thilhoi'. 

\Vc havi! only to look into history, and we shall find that 
inoss-troopcr^, children t)f the mist, atid adventurers, were 
uot the ot\ly persons who were put to their shifts to evade 
the diligence of the slouth-bratch, or hlood-hound. I5ur- 
liour and lli-nry the Minstrel relate events where per.son- 
sigcs no less than the Bruce and Wallace were the principal 
actors. 'J'he former gives accounts of the king's repeated 
escapes from such pursuits, and the ‘ wily turns’whereby 
he threw the hound off the scent. On one occasion he 
waded a bo-.v-sliot down a brook, and climbed a tree which 
overhung the water. Barbour well describes the ‘ waver¬ 
ing’ of the ‘ slculh-huud ’ ‘ ta and fra,’ when it was thrown 
out by the king's stratagem, and the consequent disappoint¬ 
ment of ‘ .Jlion of Lorn.’ Henry the Minstrel, in a romau- 
lically wild story, relates how, after a short skirmish at 
Black-Erne side in which Wallace was worsted, the English 
followed up the retreat which lie was forced to make, at¬ 
tended l)y only si.Ytccn men, with a border blood-hound. 

‘ til fioUltfrlaud thvre was <bat bralchot bred 
Siker* of scent, lo follow i * m Unit lied; 

So uas he used iu Ksko and LMdewlail, 

^Vhile^ bile gat blood uu ilccjtig might 

To spill blood was accordingly the sure way to stop the 
hound in its career; and Henry states that, upon this occa¬ 
sion, Wullac-c had been joined by Fawdon or Fudzean, an 
Irishman ol a dark and suspicious ebaractcr. During the 
retreat, this man refused to proceed on account of fatigue, 
either real or fictitious. Wallace argued with him iu vain, 
and irritated by the delay of the retreat and tlie approach of 
tlte enemy, struck oil’ his headwhen the English came 
nj) tliey found tlieir hound by tlio dead body. 

• Sure, t Till. I 


The eleiith eiupped at Fnwtlon, fill she »looil, _ 

Nui* IUi‘Uu*r wovud fira lime nhe fund tlw blocul. 

‘TheMinstrel' concludes his story with the following ca 
tastrophe. The loiudy tower of Cask was Wallace s place 
of refuge. A blast of a horn roused him at midnight, l.c 
sent out his men liy two and two, hut none came hack. At 
last ho wa.s alone- ;uiil the blast bccanio louder. Down 
went the hero sword in hand, and, at the gate of the tower, 
came fiill upon the headless figure of Fawdon. lie llei. 
back into the tttwer, tore, open the boards of a window, 
leaped down a height of fillecn feet iu his terror, and ruslusl 
up the river. At length, on looking hack, he bchcbl the 
tower wrapped in tlanio, and tlu' dilated form ol 1‘awdon 
upon the turret lioldiiig in its gigantic hand a blazing 
beam.* But 

■ till* !vnii;lit!^ are iliwt. 

And their ;!00«I Fwortls are ru.-tl— 

Their huulti are with tlio Saints wo trust * — 

and it is necessary to bring down the history of the hlood- 
hound to our own luiroinantie time.s. 

Sir Walter Scott stales that the breed was kept up by 
the BuecU'ueh family on their border estates till within the 
eighteenth century, and reeords the following narrative : — 

‘ A person was alive iu the memory of man who reinciuhered 
a hlood-hound being kept at Ehlinhope, iu EllricUe Forest, 
for whose maiiitenaneo the tenant had an tdlowaiici' of meal. 
At that time the sheep wer«! always wiitidied at night. 
Upon Olio weasion, wlieu the duty hud fallen iipmi the nar¬ 
rator, then a lad, he hccaiue e.\h-austed with fatigue, and 
fell a.slecp upon a bank, near sun-rising. Sod lenlv lie was 
awakened by the tread of horses, and saw li\e men well 
mounted and armed ride briskly over the edge of t’ee hill. 
They stopped and looked at the lloek : hut the day was |,io 
far broken to admit the chance of their earrying any of 
them otV. One of them, in spite, leaiied fioni lus h-.r.>e, 
and coming to the shepherd seized him by the hell he wore 
round his waist ; and setting his foot uiion his l ody poiled 
it till it broke, and carried it away with liiiii. Tliey rode olf 
at tlic gallop; and the shepherd giving tlie alarm, tlu; 
blood-hound wa.s turned loose, and the jieojiU; in llio iieigh- 
boiirhuod alarmed. ■ Tlie marauders, however, e.sca.ped, nolr 
withstanding a sharp pursuit. 'J’liis eireuiuslance serves to 
show how very loiiu: the license of the Borderers eunlinued 
in some degree to manifest itself.' 

This, perhaps, is the last instance of an attempted ‘ I’or- 
der foray’ on reeord. The tiimas were changed. The iiotdes 
had Ceased to pride themselves on their ignoranee of all llio 
arts save tho art of war, and to make it matter of llianks- 
giving that they knew not how to use the peii.t (.’i\ iliza- 
tion advanced as learning was dill'u.sed, till the law of the 
stroiige.st 110 longer prevailed against tlie law of the land. 
The lilood-houml, from the nobler pursuit of heroes and 
knights, ‘ minions of the moon,’ who swept away the cattle 
and goods i>f whole districts, marking tho extent of their 
‘ raid’ by all the horrors of lire ami sword, sank to tlie 
tracker of tlie deer-stealer and petty felon. About a r-eu- 
tiiry and a (|uarler ago, when decr-stealiiig was a common 
crime, the park-keeper.s relied upon their blood-hounds prin- 
(•ipally for doteeding the thief; ami so adroit wore those 
dogs, that when one of them was fairly laid on, the escape 
of the criminal v as with good reason considered to he all 
hut impossible. Even now the breed still linger-, about 
some of the great deer parks; and many of our readers will 
remember tlie noble specimen at Uicliinoiid Park, bearing 
the name of Procter, and the adruirable study of bis bead 
engraved by T. Landseer from a painting by bis brotber 
Eilwin, published in the Sporting Magazine. In tho 
spring of this year (1335), there was a grand picture of one 
of llicsc dogs in a sleeping attitude by Edwin Landseer, ex¬ 
hibited in the British Gallery. Pall Mall, It is said that 
the original unfortunately broke its neck in leaping out of 
a window iu London, and apjdicution was immediately made 
to the painter to perpetuate the memory of so fine a hound. 

This noble variety is nosv only kept as an object of curi¬ 
osity and ornament; for its services have long since been 
superseded by tho justice's warrant and the policc-otlicer. 
We find it, indeed, recorded about thirty y<>ar8 ago. that 
‘ the Thrapstou association for the prevention »if felons iu 
Northamptonshire have provided and trained a blood-hound 

• Sco Sir Wntter Scott’s uotes »o liis • Lay of Ilia Last Miiislri'),' 
f Ttianks to Saint lliahan. son of mine. 

Save Gawain, iio'er could jK*n ii lino: 

■So sivuto I, and I sn-uoi- it still. 

Let my bov-liiKhop fret hi* fill! 
exolaiini' Ihu Uutiglas' in Marmion. 
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for tho detection of sheep-stcolcrs. To demonstrate Uie 
unerring infallibility of this animal a day was appointed for 
public trial; tho )>erK()ii tic was intended to hunt started, in 
the presence of a frrent concourse of people, about ten o'clock 
ill tiic furcnonii, and at eleven the hound was laid on. After 
a cliasc of an hour and a half, notwithstanding a very in- 
diifereiit scent, the hound ran up to the tree in which he was 
scc.refcd, at the distance of llftecii miles from the phmc of 
stinting, to the adiiiiralion and perfect satisfaction of the 
vc*ry great number asseinbiwl upon the occasion*.' Rut this 
may be considered more in the light of a proceeding in ter- 
roreni than anything else. 

Strong and hardy as tho hlood-liound seems to he, it is 
iniiiblc, appiireiUly, to enconuter a low temperature. Mr. 
l.lnyd, in liis ‘ Field Sports,' relates that one presented to 
him by Mr. Otway (lave was entirely paiaily/ed by the 
|)ii-reing eold of the norllicni regions whieli were the seeiie 
of liis exploits. 





(Julian Bliiod-linniiil. —The reputation which this variety 
lias obtained for .-agaeity and fierceness, an<l tho share that 
tile terror of its name Innl in extinguishing the lust Maroon 
war ill .lamaiea. render it an objeel of some interest. In 
these Maroons bad become very troiible.some, anil the 
Assemlily, among other plans for suiipressiiig them, ap- 
piiiniefl garrisons, from whoso liarraeics exeitrsioiis were 
from time to time made against tho insurgents. ‘Every 
barrac-k,'says llrvau Edwards, ‘ was also fiiinished with a 
pack of dogs, proiideil by the ehureliwanlens of the r<i- 
speetive jiarishes, it being foreseen that these animals would 
prove extremely servieeable, not only in guarding against 
•surprises in the night, but in tracking the enemy.' The 
tiresome war went on, however, till at last articles of paci- 
Ilealion with the Maroons of Trelawney (own were eon- 
eluded on the 1st <if Mareli, This allianee eontitnied, 

not without t'roijiient eomplaiiits of the eondiiet of tho Ma¬ 
roons, (ill July, t7!>5, when two of these people from Trelaw¬ 
ney town, having been found guilty by a jury of stealing 
some pigs, were sentenced to receive thirty-nine lashes each, 
anil the sentence was executed. On tlieir return to Trelaw¬ 
ney town their aecmmt drove tho Maroons into open revolt, 
and a bloody and siieeessful wav was waged liy these savages 
against the whole force that the got'ernnient could direct 
against them. 

At last, tho Assembly, in the month of Reptemher, re- 
meuiliering the expedient of employing dogs previous to 
the treaty of I 738, resolved to send to the Island of Cuba 
for one hundred blood-hounds, and to engage a suHieieiit 
number of .Spanish huntsmen to direct their operations. 
The employment, according to Edwards, to whieli these 
dogs are generally put by the Spaniards, is the pursuit of 
wild bullocks, which they slaughter for the hides: and the 
great use of (he dogs is to drive the cattle from such heights 
and rcce.sses in the mountainons parts of the country as are 
least aeeessihh; to (ho hiuiters. This determination of the 
Assembly was not made without some opposition. It was 
urged ‘thill the horrihlo enormities of the Spaniards in the 

• S^jwrlrmnn'i Ctil'inct, xtA, ii. j». SH5. 


conquest of the now world would ha brought again to re¬ 
membrance.' ‘ It is moumfUlly true,* continues Bryan Ed¬ 
wards, ‘ that dogs were used by those Christjan barbarians 
.against the pcacciul and inonensivo Americans, and tho 
just indignation of all mankind has ever since branded, and 
will eoiilinue to brand, the Spanish nation with infamy for 
such atrocities. It was foreseen and strongly urged as tin 
argument against recurring to the same weapon in the 
present ease, that the prejudices of party and the virulent 
zeal of faction and bigotry would plsiee the proceedings of 
the Assembly on this occasion in a point of view equally 
odious with tho conduct of Spain on the same blood-stained 
tlieatre in times past. No reasonable allowance would he 
made fur the wide dilferenec existing between the two cases. 
Some gentlemen ci eii thought that tho co-operation of dogs 
with British troops would give not only a cruel hut also a 
very dastardly complc.xioii to the proceedings of government.’ 

In answer, it was said that the safety of the island and 
the lives of the iiihubiliiiits wore not to be sacrificed to per¬ 
verse iiiisconstriietioii or wilful misrepresentation of the 
iiiolher country. The use of elephants, and even of cavalry, 
w'as brought forward in support of the detcrniinalion, and 
the doctrine laid down in Paley's Moral l^hihuoji/uf, vol. ii. 
p 41 7, that if till- cause and end of war be justiiiahle, all 
the means that appear necessary to that end arc jtistilinble 
also, was ((noted. 

At h'ugili, aller several delays, the comiuissioin'r, who had 
been ilfS|iiitehed to the Ilavaima, arrived at Montego Hay 
on (he I till of December wilJi forty eha.sseiirs, or Spai.i>h 
hunters, chielly (teople of colour, and about 100 .Spani.^li 
dogs. 

When these new allies were landed, the wild and fornii- 
dahle apjieuranee of the men and dogs spread terror through 
the (ihiee. The streets were eh-ared, the doors were shut, 
not a negro ventiired to stir out, as the muzzled dogs, fero¬ 
ciously making at every object, and dragging forward the 
chasseurs, who uith dillieulty held them in with heavy 
rattling chains, jtroeeeded onwanls. 

Dallas, in Ids Idstory of the Maroons, gives the following 
aceomit of their first ai>pearanee lieforc the oomniandcr-in- 
eliicf: ‘Anxious to review tho chasseurs. General Walpole 
lell head-quarters the morning after they were landed bethre 
day-break, and arrived in a posl-chaisc at Seven Rivers, 
aeconipanied by Colonel Skinner, whom he ajipointed to 
eonducl the intended attack. Notice of his coming having 
l>reeeded him, a parade of the ch.tsseurs was ordered ; and 
they were taken to a dislaiieu from the house, in order to be 
advanced when tlie general alighted. On his arrival, the 
coniinissioner having paid his res|)eels, was desired (o jiarade 
them. The .Si>aniards soon aiqieared at the end of a gentle 
acclivity, drawn out in a line euntaining u|twanls of Ibrly men, 
with their dogs in front unmuzzled, and held by cotton ropes. 
On receiving the command ‘ fire ' they discharged their fusils 
and advaiioid as tqion a real attack. This was intended to 
a-eerlain what ellect would be produced on the dogs if en¬ 
gaged under a fire of the Maroons. The volley was no 
sooner discharged than the dogs ru.shed forwaril with the 
greatest fury, amid tho shouts of the Spaniards, who were 
dragged on by them with irresistible force. Some of tho 
dogs niaddonod by tho shout of attack, while held liiiek by 
the ro(>es, seized on the stocks of the guns in the hands of 
their koojiers, and tore pieces out of them. Their inipetu- 
ositv was so great that they were with ditlieiilty stopjied 
before they reached the general, ulio Ibund it necessary to 
get ex(H'di’tioiisly into the chaise from which ho had alighted ; 
iind if the ino.st stromimis o.xortioiis had uot boon made to 
stop thorn, they would most eertaiuly have sc" led upon his 
horses.’ 

This scene was well got up, and it had itseffeot.^ General 
Walpole was ordered to advance on llie I4lh o. January 
t'ollowing, with Ins Spani.-h dogs in the rear. Their lame, 
however, had reached tho Maroons, and the general had 
poiicl rated but a short way into the woods when ii suppiiea- 
tion for nierey was brought from the enemy, and ‘ifiO of 
them soon afterwards surrendered on no other eondinou 
than a pnmiise of their lives. ‘ It is pleasing to observe,’ 
adds Hryan Edwards, ‘ that not a drop of Mood was spilt 
alter the dogs arrived in the island.' Tlie war, as is well 
known, terminated with the expatriation of the Maroons in 
June. 17!ii>, to Halifax in North Amerieo, 

It is stated that these dogs, when properly trained, will 
not kill or harm the pursued unless they are re.sisted. ‘ On 
leaehing a fugitive they bark at him till he stops, and then 
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QOQcIi near him, terrifyinf? him with a ferooioua growling if 
he stirs. They then bark at intervals to give notice to the 
chasseurs, till they come up and secure their prisoner. Each 
chasseur is obliged to have three dugs, though he hunts 
with two only, and these he maintains at his own expense: 
ho lives with his dogs, aad is inseparable from them. At 
home they are kept chained, and when walking with their 
masters are never unmuzzled or slipped from their ropes, 
except for attack. One or two small dags called finders, 
whose scent is very keen at hitting off a track, accompany 
them. Dogs and bitches hunt equally well, and the chas¬ 
seurs rear no more than will supply the required number.’ 
Though the breed is said not to bo so pndific as the com¬ 
moner varieties of the dog, it is stated to be infinitely stronger 
and hardier. It is described as of the size of the largest 
hound, with erect oars, which are usually eropjicd at the 
points, with the nose r.'Khcr pointed, but widening iimeli to¬ 
wards tlio hinder part of the jaw. The skin and coat, it is 
added, are much harder than those of most dogs, and it is 
said that the severe correction which they undi'igo in train¬ 
ing would almost kill any other description of dog; this, 
however, may be doubted. There ore some whose nose is 
more obtuse, and whose frame in general is more .-quaro, 
and these it is thought have been crossed with the mastilf; 
but if the bulk of the aniinal has been a little increased by 
the cross, it is not con.xidcrcd that the mixture has added 
anytliiiig to the strcngtli, height, beauty, or agility of the 
native breed. [Sec MAsTn-K.] 

Bryan Edwards, in a note to his appmidix, gives a very 
dittcrent account of these Cuban blood-boiniils :—’ Though 
these dogs,’ he observes, ‘ are not in general larger than the 
sheplierd's dogs in Great Britain (wliich in truth they uniidi 
resemble), they were n^presciilcd as eijual to tbo mastilf in 
bulk, to the bulldog in courage, to llie hlood-liound in si-eiit, 
■•nid to the graylioiind in agdity. If entire ered.ciice bad 
l»eeii given to ibe description tli.it wa.s trtiiismiftcil Ibrongh 
the coiiiitrv of tbis extruordiiiaryaniinal.il might have been 
supposed that the Spaniards had obtained the antient and 
genuine breed of Ceilierus bimself, the many-headed mon¬ 
ster that guarded the infernal ■•rgions.’ 

Dallas, who had his infurto.ition from the eemmissionor 
hirasvdf, William Dtiwe.-, Qiiarrell, t iwboni his work is dedi¬ 
cated, gives a descripti m and rcprcM.-ntatiou of one of these 



[Chasseur wilU (tulvaii btoofl-houuils.} 

Spani.sh chasseurs with his dogs; and he relates the follow¬ 
ing instances of the strength and determined ferocity of 
the latter. 

‘ The party had scarcely erected their huts when the hark¬ 
ing of. a dog was heard near them. They got immediately 
underarms, and, proceeilitig in the direction of the sound. 


discovered a negro endeavouring to make his escape. On 
of the Spanish dogs was sent after him. On coming up 
the negro cut him twice with his mnschel,* on which tli 
dog seized him by the nape of the neck and scenn-d hint 
Ho proved to he a runaway, said that he and two othe 
negroes had deserted the Mtiroons a few days belitre, aiv 
that the jiarty was at a great distance from the town, hu 
that he woukl conduct them to it by noon next day.' 

Ill the next anecdote vi'cordod by Dallas, the attack wa 
fatal both to the unhappy object of it and to the dog. ‘ On 
of the dogs that Itatl been unmuzzled to drink when thcr 
was not the least apprehension of any mischief, went up t 
an old woman, who was sillir-i attending to a pot in whic 
she was jireparing a mess. The dog smelled at it and w:: 
troublesome; this provoked licr; she to‘>k up a stick an 
began to beat him, on which be seized on Her throat, whic 
he would not let go till bis bead was severed from his bod 
by his muster. The windpipe of the wuiuaii being muc 
torn, she could not be >avcil.’ 

When there is such iliscrejiancy it bcciuncs inlcrc'ling I 
ascertain what tlie Guban blood lioutid is really like, 
dog and a biteh, said lobe <il' tin? line br.'cd. were Intel 
broiigbt to this country, where, muui after their arrival, th 
bitch littered, ten |>itps, one ot’ lliem defonnuil. Here, f 
least, the stiilcinent that the t'liban blood-bound is not s 
prolifie iis tbe connnoii dog was not borne out. .Some t 
the.se imps we have seen, :ind vtn are enabled to give a di 
seriplion and figure of tbe variety. They are shorter o 
their legs than the English variety ; tbe nntzzio is shorle 
anil the animal is altogciber sm.dler, with less of tbe boun 
about ii than the E.iiitlish blood-hound has ; the hcagbt. : 
about two feet; the eolour gimerally tawny, with biae 
about the muzzle, or brindled like some of tbe Biin-do;’-: 
They show great iittaclnneiit, aii.l are very gentle till .si 
riously provoked, and flieu their feroeity is alarming. 



ItlfHift'hfMint!.'] t 

In (.'uba, llie eonimoti employment of tbeso dogs was 1 
traverse the eountrv in pursuit of murderors and olhi 
f' l' ti-i, tnid an extriioriliiiary proof of their iietivity is n 
eordeil by D dlas, who i-tates tliat the event ocenrred ab a 
a iiionlli belore the arrival of tbo eouniii.ssioner at the Hr 
vaima. A fleet from .Jamaica, iindv;r convoy to (treat Br 
tain, passing through the Gulf of Mexico, beat up on lit 
north side of Culia. One of the ships, nianiieil willi fi 
feigners, cliielly reiiegado .Spaniards, lieing a dull saile 
and con equonlly lagging astitrn, standing in with llie Ian 
at niglit, was run on shore, the captain, ollieers, and the fi- 
British hands on botird murdered, and the vessel plinidere 
by till! Spanish reliegadims. The part of the coast on vvliie 
tlio ship was stranded being wild and unfrequented, tl; 

* A loiHi sIj .1 JijVl mn-vclift* i»r ihnti a ilrsiiitionN «wt»i’(!,ai 

as 'hick, siiitifliiiii^ Itki? a Hat iron liar at itn* lowtT rinl. < 

.'ilKiiit iiK’ha.'v :uc om sharp as a ra/.or. '1 In* point i-> tiol tinl.l< 

till* ol i U -in.'in .sNv»*i'rl. Su«‘h ik Dalliis's de-rriptioii of tlio ohas.soiir's imiM’lu' 
j (hir ilraw watt iakcti frurii a tlo^ss liioh hud not altainotl itH lull t;rowtl 
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assaasins retired with their booty to the mountains, intend¬ 
ing to penetrate threugli the woods to some remote seltlc- 
meni.s on tlic snutli side, where tliey hoped to secure them¬ 
selves and elude all pursuit. Early intelligence of the crime, 
however, hail lieeii conveyed to the IJavanna, and the 
assassins were pursued hy a detachment of twelve of the 
chasseur.s del Iley with their dogs. In a few days the 
criminals were all brought in and executed, not one of them 
being in the least hurt hy the dogs when captured. 

African IVooil hound .—On his return from Africa, the 
late Colonel Deiihaiu, then major, presented two doj^ and a 
hitch of this v.iriely to the royal mi iiagerio in the Tower, 
which, under the e.iVe of the ki.vpcr, Mr. (.’ops, then contained 
a very choice collccilon of animals, reconleil in that interest¬ 
ing puhliealion, I'hc 't'oircr Mciiit<icrii\ London, svo. )S2‘.). 
The Major inforined Mr. Cops that with them he hunted 
the gazelle, and that lh< y di‘-|)la\cd groat ciinniiig. fre- 
• incnlly ipiitting the ci’.cuilon,-. line of scent for the purpose 
of cutting oil* a iloiilile, ainl rccovring the scent again with 
ease. They would hit olf anil foliow a scent after u lap.su of 
two liotirs from the time when the animal had heeii on the 
Sjiol, and this deliciu v ol no.si- had iiol i '.euped olj.-ervatioll, 
for they were apji'.ied to neai'iy tlie -ame purpn.-es as the 
other varielies iiere nu nli'ini’d. and witi.- eommonly em¬ 
ployed in .\lViea 1 I liaei; a tiling enemy to his retreat. It 
is well leiiei.ike! in the work last ahovementioned that for 
symineli-, aii-i .■. lioii Ihei nero perfeet model-, and a regret 
is e.xpre .si"i tliat, in < on eiiin uei' of their no! having shown 
any di'-po-Llioo i . pei ji. mate (lieir raee, thongli they had. at 
till! linio I.r leal.lie; lh ‘ oo.sevi alion, heeli three Vt iUo ill 
Kngland, Ihi le ..piieared lo he no ehiiiiee of eios-iiig onr 
poinler.i nit'i li.i-, I r-.'i-.l. \\'e agree with the writer in ihink- 

in;v lli.o ilii'. Iilo d I ini ■ olne.d V . ukl he a \'-r\ ralualiie 
111 iiui-,in III. Jl w.i-' leiii irke 1 !ii it. iii' the three in the 
Tower, the male- '.reie \eiy milil, bill liie ii’iiiale wa.> of a 
\ ery .s:,mg,- ili-p i-ilioU. 



BLOOMKlKLl"), UOl’KRT, an.,English pastoral poet, 
the youngest of six I'hildren of Ceorge Hloomtield, a tailor 
at Miiuinglon, a village near llnry ,St. Eil-inonds in Sullolk, 
where Koherl was horn, December d, I “lib. Having in 
early iiifaiicv lost his father, his mother olitained a. scanty 
sulisisteiiec for her family hy keeping a little school, in which 
he himself was taught to re.ul. Her ]>o\crty with dillicuUy 
iill'ording him even uecessary clothing, at the age of ehnen 
he was hired in the noighhonrhnod as a farmer's boy : 
hut being found too feolile for agricultural latiour, ho was 
placed with a relative iu l..ondon to become a shoemaker. 
With ni> assistauco or stimulus beyond the reading of a 
newspaper, and a Knv borrowed hooks of poetry, of which 
liis favourite was Thomson's ‘ Seasons,’ he composed his 
heaulifnl rural poem ‘ The Fariuor's IJoy ’ in a poor garret, 
No. I t, Bell Alloy, (kileman Street, whilst at work with six 
or seven others, who ptiid each a shilling a week for their 
lodging. The MS., after being olVered lo, and refused hy, 
several Ijondon publishers, was (irintcd under the patronage 
of Cupel Lolft, Ksip, in ISOO: and the admiration it jiroduced 
was so genet 111 that, within three years after its juihlieatiou. 
inure than ‘ifi.OtiO copies were sold. The a|>peiirance of 
such rellnemeiit of t.iste and seiitiiucnt in the person of an 


indigent artizan, elicited general praise; but the extns- 
vagant and indiscriminate appliiuse of Mr. Lcfft may well 
be considered as more injurious to Bloomfield's reputation 
even than such cnuleniptuous derision as that of liyron in 
his ‘ English Bards.’ An edition was published in the fol¬ 
lowing year at Leipzig. At Paris a translation, entitled ‘ Le 
Valet du Fermier,’ was made by Etienne Allard; one was 
also made into Italian; and in London ap{)eared, in 18U5, 
‘ Agricola; Puer, ])oema Hoherti Blonmficld cclcbcrritnum, 
in versus Latinos redditum’ auctore Culielmo Clubbe, 
LL.B., a very clever ell'ort in imitation of the Cleurgics, 

The fame of B-loomfiold was increased liy tin: subsequent 
puhlication of * Uural Tales, Biillads, and tsongs,' • Good 
Tidings, or News from the Farm,'' Wild Kioners,'and 
‘ Blinks of the W’ye.’ He was kindly noticed by the Duke 
of Grafloii, by whom he was appointed li.> a .situation in the 
Seal Olliee: but suffering fioiii coiislilutional ill-lcaliJi, he 
returned to his trade of ladies' shoemaker, to wliicli, being 
an amateur in iiiu.-ic, Iu; iidded the employment of inaUiiig 
Atoliiiii harps. A j.iai'-ieii of u sbiliing a d-iy was .still al¬ 
lowed him by llie duke : yet baving uou, liesid- i a wife and 
children, undertaUi u ti) support si vi ral other iiiianbers of 
his family, he hecamc iiiMiUi il iu riiliii nllies; ami. being 
habitually in had heallli, lie leliii"! to .Sln-lloid in Bedford¬ 
shire, where, in Islb, a snlisei iplioii. headed hy the Di.l.e of 
NiirfolU and ether n hlcmeii, wa- iiistilulul hi the frieiid- 
I ship ot ,Sir ligert'iii lli’idge-. I*ii‘ ihe vela*! ol his i-mliar.ais':- 
! meiits. Great anxidy of miiid. oci asioianl by aii uiiii laled 

■ ni'..'loitunes and lo-ses, witlt violent inces-anl heaikielie,-. a 
lilorhid nervous irrita'oililv. aici 1 iss oi memory, redm i d hiiu 

■ al iit'l to a I'oinhti''ll liltle -hori of iii.-aiiili. He died at 
' .Sliellhril, All ;. I'.nh, l-.'.J. at liie a.'c ol liUy .■•l•\eii. leaving 

a .vi'i'iii ami four chiliiren. ai.d ilebt- to the iimui.iit uf'iJeti/., 

. iiiiieh .-iiiiiMii- ra'.-.ed i.i .-eli-c. ipli ill iiijioiig In- heiieioient 
i':..-iei-. .iiid adiiiiri r-. In liie toiioaiiij ya-ar, at s.ile of 

; i I- Mss., thii ol ‘Ti.e Eai im r s Boy, in h..-:ouu liaiid- 
j writ.lie, .■.a-''.lil loi* 1 t/. 

I J’he M oi'k- ol Bloiii|i|le!d liave hi-eil piibli-lieil ill g Vols. 

I !•_'olo. ‘ H irlev. oi.il Hall.' wbieh apjicareil a -liorl time be- 

! fae his death, ha- 1.1 tie merit in eiimjiansriu with hi.- 

' . .iriier pri di' -lioiis. Hi.i ‘ Kein-iins.' i ogsi-tilig of Songs, 

! .'iaecilotes, Kem.irks on .iiohati Harp-. T.mr oii i!ie Bye. 

■ ■.sc., were ediled hy ,1. \\ e.-'-, n, Is'J 1. 'I i.e ‘ !■ armi r s 

I B..,y, 'AVild I'loiveis, Wit'.i levi'i’il el the ‘Ballads ai.d 
' Talcs,' an.’hi-hi-t poem-; and ui.iny eril ic-, siicii a-.lames 
; .’I iMi.;o i;ery. Dr. Nathan Drake, and Sir Kgi’i i.-n Brviiges, 

^ ii.iie expressed ihe highe-t tid.iniratio.i id’ their cha-le and 
I liiiall'erleil b"anli.'-, 'I'lie author's aiiiiahic ihsposituui and 
j ill milolellce peliade the \v!i..i ' of his composilions. Tlii-re 

I i.s an artless simphciiy, a liitujus veeiitnde of -elitimem, 

; nil I'xip.iisitc sen.-iliiiily to the heaniil'ul. whic’n cannot fail 
i lo gr.gify ciery 'ne who re.-peet- ni 'ral e.xcellence, and 
. imes I !'.e dehojiltul -cene-i of I'inglt-h country life. Those 
■who .no id'.unied only V. ilii lofty and ohscuix' conceptions, 
or a lie,i;p Ills p.irinlc of words, will find iioihing to their 
. taste in li.e simple descriiitive poetry of Robert Bloomfield. 

Ifl-OW-I’l 1*K. The uisirumeni lowhichl his name has 
! been applied, w a-originally employed hy jewellers andoliiers 
ill the soldering of melais or. (he small scale, w heiic,.- it 

■ dieriies its nauii' in the Gcrin.m kingnage ‘ Li'diridir,' from 
the two Welds ‘ Ihlheii,' lo solder, and ‘ rohr,' a tu'oe or 

I pipe. dVheii used for such pfirpo-cs it is con-1 rmded of a 
•■'.'.iiplo inetallie luho seven or eight inches iii length, Ihe 
bore of which at tin- larger extreinny is atu nt one tiuiri!'. 
i of an ineh in diamoler, and gradnaily eonlracl- a- it .ip- 
j proaelies the other, wiiere it ternhiiali's in an alnn -I capillary 
! on lice : and the nisUuinenl is liirinetl hy -imply bending 
this tube at a right angle at an inch or an inch and a half 
from its liner extremity . In this form it is used hy the 
workman to direct the flame of a lamp on the portion of 
solder to he employed, hy which he is etiahled to bring it 
readilv and without loss of time into a stale ol fusion: the 
solder is plaecd on a fragment of charcoal, which he holds 
in his left hand, and upon whieh the flame is made lo play 
hy tdowing a gentle enrreiit of air against it hy means of 
the pipe. 

Snell was its sole use until the year ir tH, when, ns we 
are informed hy Bergman, Antony Swah, u .Swedish berg- 
ratli, or eounseUor of mines, and a many of very eonsiderable 
kiiowleilge for his time, iutrotlueed it to the notice of the 
scientific world, hy employing it in determining the nature 
of the niolals in the various ores and minerals which came 
nndi'i* his notice. .Sv.im Ia»\\,'\\'r iii'otc jio wosk i>n the 
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subject, nor tloos it appour to have rcecivcd any pnrtieular 
attention from any one until Cronstedt proposed his system 
of mineralogy, in wliieli the arrangement is dependent on 
the chemical cotnj>osition of the minerals. It thus heeainc 
to him of vital importance for the general adopti.m of 
his system—we may almost say for its very existence—to 
poss«;.ss some ready and simple means of determining the 
constituents of mineral hodios, as it was evident that those 
ofl’ered hy the slow and laborious oinirations of eheniieal 
analysis could not be generally employeil by mineralogists. 
This he found in the blow pipe, and by ihe employment of 
Iluxcs in the experiments performed wiili this inslninicnt, 
ho may Vie considered as the founder of a new deparlnuml 
of the ehcmic.al science. His results are to he found in his 
‘ System of Mineralogy,’ the first edition of which was pub¬ 
lished in 1758, and was translated itilo English by \'on 
IJngestrom in 17G5; also in an essay hy the latter, pnb- 
li.shed in l,ondou in 1770 under the title of ‘An Pls-ay 
towards a System of Mineralogy,’ hy C'linistodt. translated 
from the Swedish bv Von Engestvom, revised and corroeted 
by Mendez da Co.-ta. London, 1770. 

Tlic employineiit of the blow-pipe in delocting the con¬ 
stituents of minerals being thus brought into notice, e.v- 
cited the attention of the chemists and mininalogi>ts to the 
cultivation of this branch of chemistry, and its applica¬ 
tion to chemical analysis and to the determination of the 
mineralogieal species. In Sweden however it still appears 
to have been studied with the greatest success; and it is to 
the chemists and mineralogists of Sweden that we arc 
indebted for the greater portion of the tiiformatioii which 
has been roccivcrl on this .subject, and inoiv |)arlicular1y to 
Bergiu.an, Gahn, and Berzelius. Bergman, after exletidiiig 
its limits hy a series of original researches, in which he 
investigated the properties of most of the then known 
species of minerals, and by a niore general apidication lo 
chemical an,'tly.sis, published the results of his observations 
ill a treatise written in the J..atin langitttge, which appeared 
at Vienna in 1779 under the following title, ‘ l)e Tubo Eer- 
ruminatorio, ejusdcniquc usu in e.xplorandis Corporibus, 
presertim Mineralibus.' A trandalion of the above into 
English will ho found in the second volume <rf Bergman's 
• Chemical and Physical Essays,' hy Ur. Cullen, ]..ondon, 
178H. Gahn, though indefatigalde in his observations and 
experiments with the blow-pipe, and t'nough far exceeding 
any of his predecessors both in the conception and execu¬ 
tion of his experiments, has however left no work on the 
subject. As an inst.ancc of his power of detecting the pre¬ 
sence of metallic bodies, wc are told hy Berzelius that he 
has often seen him extract from the ashes of a quarter of a 
sheet of paper distinct portions of copper, aiul that too before 
the knowledge of the occurrence of this metal in vegetables 
was known, and therefore before he could have been led 
from this eircumstanco to suspect its jtreseuce in paper. 

Although wo cannot but feel regret at having r(!eeived 
no work from a man so e.inincntly qualified to instruct on 
this subject as Gahn, still we mu>t consider ourselves most 
happy that under such circumstances the loss ol' the know - 
ledge and experience of so long and laborious a life is not 
also to be laraentcil. Fortuntitely for seii-nce, accident, as 
it wem, made Berzelius the medium through which this 
information was to be conimuiiicuted to the worhl; aiul 
while his good fortune in thus having it in his power to aild 
another to the many benefits he has bestowed on niaiikiiid 
cannot hut he envied, it must he univers.ally fidt and ae- 
knowlcdgwl that if he has been favoitred by fortune he has 
proved himself one of the most worthy of her favour hy the 
manner in which ho has fulfilled the tiisk assigned to 
liiiu. The asssiduity of Gahn in this .<liicly, together with 
the circumstances to which wc arc indebted for the jireser- 
vation of his labours, cannot be better told than in the 
words of Berzelius himself. ‘ Gahn,’ says he, ‘ was never 
without his blow-pipe, not even during his shortest jotinicys. 
Every new substance, or any thing with which he was not 
previously acquainted, wtis immediately submitted to an 
examination before the hlow-jiipe; and it was indeed an in¬ 
teresting sight to observe with what astonishing rapidity 
and certainty he was thus enabled to determine the nature 
of a body, which from its appearance and exterior properties 
could not have been rccogtiKed. Through this constant 
liabit of using the blow-pipe he was led to invent many im¬ 
provements, and to make many conveniences, which he 
Goutu liQvo at liand whctlier at home or abroad: he ex¬ 
amined the action of a number of rc-agents, for the purpose 


offiuling new nietluMl.s of recognising hiulies, at.d this he 
did in such detail, and ciindticted his opiTalions with such 
acettr,iey, tliat alibis results may he relied upon with the 
greatest eonfidence. Noverllieless it never oeeuned to him 
to give a written description of his new or improNed luellaHls : 
he gave himself however all possible trouble to instruct all 
who were willing lo learn, and many foreign men of science, 
who passed some time with him, have made known his 
great dexterity in this subject; hut no ono has . ummtiui- 
cated a perfect knowledge of his methods. 

‘I had the gooil forliine, during the last ten ye-irs of the 
lile of this in many respects most leinarkalde mat!, to en,|oy 
his most intimate aetiuaiiitaiice. He spared lomself no 
Ironble lo eomuninicate to me all the resiill.s of bis «':<pe- 
fieuce, and I have eonseqiieiitly held it as a sacn d duly to 
allow nothing of this exp<-riciieo and of his labours to be 
lost.' 

Sueh then is the origin of Bei,-. lias's trealis -, a work 
which must he consideretl as tlie loeliest aullioroy eii this 
subject; ami as there are Iraiishitions in the Eiioli-h. 
Ereiieh, and German languages, wc eaiittol leo liiglily re- 
eomuiend it to the study of those desirous of ol laiuing ti 
more iniiniato aeqiiaiiilanee with the uses lo v. hieli the 
blow-pipe may he a]iplieil. 'I'lu- Knglisli translali. n is how- 
ev<‘r uuforlunalely taken from Ihe first edition of the text ; 
the title is ‘The use of the lllowpiiie in (,’hemieal .\milysis, 
and tn the Examination of Mmerals,’ by .I.J. IJer/.elius. 
Translated from the I'reiieh of M. Eresiiel, liy J. G. I'bil- 
dren, London, 1.S‘.;‘2. 

As our limits will not allow of our entering into the de- 
.sei'iptiuii of the phenomena iiresented hy tlie dillV reo! clie- 
inieal olcments and minerals, when experimented on by tlie 
blow-jiipc, we must confine oiirseUes to a general deseriplion 
of the nature of the experiments performed by this instrn- 
nieiit, and the eunelusioiis to which it leads in d<-li'i ioiiiiii;v 
the ehemiral constitution of a mineral, and i-on-equeiitly 
in recognizing to what sjieeios it belongs. For tlli^. purpose 
it rn.av be convenient to class the ex]>erimenls nmler four 
head.s : — 

1. The eharacteristie changes produced on bodies when 
exposed lo a high temperature. 

2. The deoxidizing effect of the (lame, and the reduction 
of metals from their ores. 

3. Tho oxidizing elfect, or the clKanges produced by tlie 
oxygen of Ihe air on the body. 

4. The action jtrodueed by the application of lluxi-.s or 
agents. 

'I he first three classes are dependent on the unaided 
action of tho hlow-pipe flame, and as the total efl’ei-t is lo o- 
dueed hy iiroperties peculiar to particular parts of the (loiiie 
even in the ca.-.e.s where (luxes arc employed, it becomes a 
matter of great iiiqiortance lo possess a good knowledge of 
the Ihuuc itself, a desc ription of wbie.h will llierefore be first 
given. If ,a burning lain]) or candle be carefully ob.served, 
it will lie found that the llame may be divided into four 
parts, which may readily he distinguished from csieh other. 
I'irstly, on the lower extremity of the (lame, where it is in 
eontaet with tho wick, will he seen a blue portion, which 



1 - 2 . 

extends from the wick and tcrmintitcs at the points c fig. I, 
where the boundaries of the flame assume a vertical dircc- 
tion. The second most striking part of the flame is tho 
bright intensely luminous portion b, which rising as it wero 
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from out of the cup prodoccMl by tli<; lihio, ascends iiHlic 
forai of ;i cine. In close i iitincxitin with this cone wiH be 
observed ii smaller one n conluined within it, of a dark 
colour, and rising from the upper extremity of the wick ; and 
by a very ••areful e.\amin.it' m it will be found that theouter 
surface of the luininoiis coi e is bounded by a thin cuatino 
of a slightly luminous llaine c h, which forms the continua¬ 
tion <d' the blue riiif', and increases a little in thickness as 
it approaebes the upper e.\ remity. 

The three cones thus , iivelopintr each other differ not 
only in their a|)pearanee, but also in their temperature and 
ehemieal eolidilion. Klai.ie, as was shown hy Sir Ilum- 
phrev Davy in the course if his heautiful and jihilosophical 
iiuiiiiries into its nature, .vhie.h terminated with the disco¬ 
very of his safety-lamp, i ■ {Jiaseous matter lieated to white¬ 
ness : its most sirikino pi iperlies are evidently its j>ower of 
eomtuiiiiieatin^ I'tihl ainl heat, and however elo-ely these 
may appear to be eenin -ted, the cireiimslanees by wliieli 
the one may be deveb |n I to its f;reatest extent in a flame 
is nnravoorable to the pi'- liieiion of the other. The expla¬ 
nation of this is simple and olnious: the heat depends on 
the rapidity and eiierjii of the ehemieal eumliinutioiis 
takino plaee ; the ti,i;lit e,i the I'ontrary on tlie <(uanlify of 
the matter k«ipt at the white heat, and on the leiioih of 
lime ii remains in that si ile. If therefore into a stream of 
linrnin|f uas (to take a jiirtieular ease, let it he coal jjas) a 
jet of o.'tyt'cn be eondneted, the eonihiislion will be inime- 
diately rendered ni.ire rapid, the temperature of llie Itame 
will cinseiiuently rise, while its illuniinatino power dimi¬ 
nishes, as will probahh have been oliseiaed by many who 
have seen the oxy-hydrooen flames, where the li"ht is de¬ 
rived only from the strongly heated chalk, not from the 
Imrtiino {rases. On apply ino these views to the common 
flame, the existence of the three eoiu’ontrie, cones will he 
readily luiderslood : in the exterior eone, the inllammahle 
{ra-es arisin^r from the decomposition of the buriiin{; ma¬ 
terial come in direct eoiilaet with the atmosphere, are wi.ll 
supplied with oxyoeil, and they eoii.se([nenlly hen: imderoo 
a more rapid e.ombnstion than the interior eiieki.-ed porlioiis : 
here ihereliire will be tiuiod the liolle-.l points of llie llaine. 
That sucli is really the f.iet may he pniveil i-xperimental!y, 
liy holdin{r a line iron or jilatinum wire aeross the llaine, 
when it will he found to "low most stronoly in the jioinls 
of Us cmert'enec from the Inminons cone, ami liy holdino 
the wire at diflereiit elevations in the llaine. it will be found 
that the portion of the outer cone immediately above r-, the 
upper rid.oe of the blue cup, is the point of pn'utesl I'.eat. 
In the most luminous eone the eombiistion is sloaer, and in 
the interior darker portion, the yases have not yet eome into 
cuntaet with the air, :ind are still unehalift'd. 

If a fine current of air he now directed into the flame hy 
moans of the blow-pipe, it will assume the appearance seen 
in .AV. ‘2 : in the centre of the llanit*, and immediately pro- 
eeediii}' from tlie orifice of the tube, a lono and ihiii blue 
))orli(in in the position </e of the fioiire will be seen ; this 
corresponds wdth the blue cup of the natural llame. Hut it 
was in the upper edoo of this cup, in which were found the 
points of greatest heal, and the same is true hero also, with 
this dillerenee however, that while in the natural flame 
those |i(iiiUs were spread over a eonsideralile circle, c <•, in 
the hlow-pipc flame they are all collected into tlio one point 
r, where their united elfeet is of course proportioiialily nreat. 
The reason therefore of the hifiti temperature which may 
he produced by tho blow-pipe is the residt of the eoneenlra- 
tioti of the hottest points of the llame into a focus: and an¬ 
other circiunstanee tends also to heighten this efl’ect, that 
while in tho natural (lame the points of {■reatest heat are on 
its outer lioutidarios, and arc therefore rapidly robbed of 
their temperature, they hero occur encased by tho luminous 
llamo which tints jirotccts them against the loss of tem¬ 
perature from this cause. 

Tho l)low'-pi\ie employed hy the workman in tho soldering 
of metals, and constructed as was first cleserihed, cannot bo 
employed in these operations, owing to tho collection of tho 
water from tho condensed moisture of the breath on iwn- 
tinuing the blast any time. This inconvenience is avoided 
by making the blow-jiipc of two pieces, and by interposing 
between these a roccptaele for retaining the water, which is 
tints prevented from entering into the finer part of tho pipe 
where it would ohstruet the current of air. In using the 
blow-pipe tho operator must not employ his lungs in pro¬ 
ducing the current of air, as it would not only be delri- 
incntnl to his health, hut ho would bo unable to sustain tho 


blast a sufTieionl length of time to ensure the necessary 
ellccts : it is produced hy inllating the mouth with air, 
which is then forced tbroiigli the tube hy contraeting the 
iuu.->elos ot the cheek, and by a little prai-tice tile blast 
may be thus sustained f.r a considerable time, tho pro¬ 
cess ol respiration being uniillccted, the only inconvenience 
arising fi-otn the fatigue of the museles of the cheek from 
their uuusM.al exercise. The piiwer of being able to per¬ 
form this depends on the iiidiviilual tieing^^atile to keep 
his mouth inllated while he respiiirs. After this has hcen 
learnt, some little experience will be required to enable the 
operator to regulate the strength of the blast, so as to pro¬ 
duce the most jioweiTul heat, as it mn.-t he neillur loo 
strong nor too weak ; in the first ease the heat is dineiiislii'd 
in its action liy an exw.-is of air, and in the second loo leeble 
a tlame is produced. 

IVe now proceed to liio experiments (hem.-elves to wliicli 
the lilow-jiipc may he ii])|ilii'd, .-md wo commenee wiih tho. e 
which lull under the first ela.-.s, The changes prodiU'cil 
on a body when exposed to a high teinperaturo. Uf these, 
four are {larlieularly worthy of notice : — 

Its ftisihilily. 

The changes produced in its eoloiir. 

The voliiliy.ation of the substance under exaiiiination. 

'I'lie volali/.alion of one or more of its coinp.iin’tU part-’. 

AVlien lilt: various elements or tin ir coiuji uiml-, which 
occur in a .soliil form at tho usual teiiipcraliire. for iheso 
alone can here be coiisitlered, are exposctl Ui heat, there is 
always eviileliee of a force tending to overcome that colie.-i m 
of their jiarticles to which they owe their solid form, ami it 
is lielicved that by a sufficient degree of teiiipeiature anv 
hotly whatever might bi: made to pass to tin- stale of vapour, 
either imiiieiliately or tlinmgh the i:iternie'i;a(t' stage of 
Iluidity. However this may he, it is well limovn th.it tlie 
temperature at whieli siieh changes are elffcied varit.-s with 
e.ifli element, and the jioint wliieh the blow-|ii]ie first in¬ 
forms us npoii is, whether tin? body is one of those wliieh 
are unchanged or not at the degree of heat eapabit: <if being 
produced by means ol' it; and aeconllng to tho result we. 
know among wlial elass of bodies the one under eiaisidcra- 
tioii will be limnd. Xor is this mere fact tho sole guide to 
the knowledge of the body underexaniiiialion ; the facility 
or dilllcully with which the change is elli eteil, the i.haiac- 
ters of the subslanee in its eliaiiged form, the ajipearance 
it assumes on being again allowed to eeol, open to ns new 
sources of iiiliamatioii, ami each must be earefnliy ob.sened. 
Thus in soin*' minerals tho fusion is prodnei I with oase ; 
in others again it ean only be ell'eeted slowly and bv the 
Strongest heat we can jirediico ; while in a third c.ase our 
I'lVorls will only be sutlicienl to round oil’ the sharp edge of 
a liiu‘ fraginont. 

Hut the-e are by no means the most important elianges, 
the rehui'.ais of the elements to o.xygen gas being deciue lly 
more interesting and instructive. When any substance 
eombilu's with oxygon gas it is saiil to bo oxitli/od, and 
when a compound of oxygioi with any ba-e lo-es oxygen, 
it is said to lie ileoxidi/i.d iw reduced to a lo\\er state ol 
(ixidalioii, aeeordiiig as it lias lest the whole or a pari of its 
o.xygen. Most bodk-s, and partieularly all the metals, are 
eapable of nndergoing the one or the et!;er of lliese elianges; 
and as by nuains of the hlow-pipe we ha\e it in our power to 
produce at jileasure the e,.nditions under which a metal is 
lialilo til bo oxidized, as well as those which are faviuir.ible 
to its n-duction, should it be present in the foiin of an oxiile ; 
and as these changes are usually accompanied witli striking 
and eharaetorislie ph.eiiomena, the blow pipe is thus tne 
most powerful instrument in delecting the picsen<-e of me¬ 
tals, which may in many eases lie extiaeted in their pertect 
nielallie form from the smallest iVagiiieni of tlit-ir ore. 

The oxidation will be produced by holding tho body 
before the outer extremity of the llame, where tho elements 
being healed in eonlaet with tho oxygon of the air, are 
placed in the most favourable eireumslane.es for combining 
with it. This takes place the more readily the further flu; 
assay is held from tho llame, provided a sutileient tem¬ 
perature is at the same time tibtaiued ; nor is it necessary 
tliat this should he very great, since too great a he:it is ilis- 
advantageous, particularly wdion the support is of charcoal. 
This process will be best performed with a pipe of eompa- 
rativi:ly large orifice, and when the nuilerial is kept at a 
low red heat. 

The tleoxidation or reduction requires a small orifice, and 
tho subslaucc under examination should be as lUueh as 
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legible surrounded by the luminous flame, by which means 
it is cut off from contact with the atmospheric oxygen, and 
is surrounded with a glowiii}' combustible nas, by which it 
is deprived of its o.wf^eu. In performinj' this o|ier:iti»n, 
which is inlinitcly more ditllcult than that of oxidation, par- 
ticolar iittouliou must be paid to keep the assay constantly 
in the luminous (lame, as the action is hut little assislotl 
by the charcoal on which the suhslancc rests, Berzelius 
reconmicmls the beginner to practice himself in the vcduc- 
;iou of metals hy fusing small grains of tin on charcoal, and 
to endeavour to keep it in that state without allowing its 
surface to lose the metallic glance, which it docs owing to 
the formation of the oxide, tlie instant it is removed from 
the deoxidizing llanie. Tliis opeiution should firat be 
attempted on very small I’ragnicnts, as the diilicully in¬ 
creases vulh the size of the tin grains. 

V/e now conic to speak of the experiments in which fluxes 
are employed, the most important of which and their uses 
will bo. Inielly described. They are, earbonato of soda, borate 
of soda, the donble pho.spbato of soda and ammonia, salt¬ 
petre, borac.ic. aeid, bisulpbaie of potash, gyps, fluor-spar, 
nitrate of eobalt, tin, iron. lead. Of these the first three only 
uri' of general use, while the others are employed to (c.st the 
presence of particular bodies: we shall ccniiueour attention 
thcridore to the lormer, as to touch upon tlic ^larticiilar cases 
in which the others may he aihanlacv-mis a'oiild not oulv lead 
us too mileh ili'to det.'ii], hut belongs mme pariiciibirly io the 
eheniical de.scrijilivin of the pioii'.rlics ol ibcsi’ IkmIios. 

fine should be (aUeu that inc caib 'ualo of-nda cmplovcd 
forllicse cxperimciils be frci' ii c.i aoy iii.jmrili 
ally from (be snipIniU'. 'f';'' j aia-. t wimdi , an be piir- 
clia.sed is tin: bic.n!) naie ol I'-immcr, : if l In.s Ctinnot be 
oo(i'iine*d, a i.iiiiiralod ;-.ijnii,‘;i ol iin* oiiiii.arv caili .oalc j 
should bo laUim, lbM.iv;li .1 • mr. c,i. ,,| , i.r! ■ .ic a,-Id ! 

must be truiisiiiiUed, wben llu bic ■, i ...ru * ,vill la- pr cipi- 
tated in the f.am of lii,,.; ur,.iu-. ui-.„-li i.m.u be v.a. licd with 
Cold water ami lb. n .Iried. il lo.iv b.' .. s,. 1 c.r -ulplnolc 
acid by lacaii.s of 1 la- I..',, .-j.:( ii-oif io Hio f.dlowo.g m .li¬ 
ner:— Let a glac. be foniu-.i i.y iii-iiig a p .fli '.i . i' ibo i-ar- 
li.inate ol sc.ila wilU a si.ial: .mai.sit.' ..1 purt' siiica, :i.',.l iet 
file resulting gh.-s i..* \,eii ...'fed on br ti.e .l.'.).\i’u/ing 
flame. If on coolin'r ii ..-'...iiis .is ci.:o,a’..-,.-. ■■.iii-iili.-u, ibo 
soda may he coiisid.'i-.'d ii.-j jr-.o .s.bi.l.ui.c a. id, the pre¬ 
sence ol wbi.dl Woidd In* iiidi.’.!i."i ny ine gler s a-su.ning a 
y.dlow passing im.i a by acini n-re.! i-ilonr, oaiug -o tl.e 


kirife and roducod to powder in an agate mortar. This must 
tlten bo washed, by which the fine and light particles of 
charcoal may bo readily romuvud from the metallic particles, 
whiidi, if any be present, will bo found iu a pure metallic 
form iu the mortar. Tlie form in which the metal will bo 
found depends on its fusibility and malleability; should it 
possess these properties, it will be formed into small thin 
leaves; if not, it will bo found as a inctulUc powder. By 
this process t)ui operator should bo aware that the luelals 
antimony, bismuth, and tellurium may have escaped his 
observation, from haviiigbccu volatilized as soon as reduced, 
which is also always the ease with stdeuium, arsenic, cad¬ 
mium, zinc, and mercury, which can only bo obtained by 
suldiuiatiuu. 

The borate of soda of eouimcrce is never sullicienily pure 
for these purposes, but it may readily be obtained fit f.ir u.-e 
by solution iu pure water ami re-crystallization. It may be 
employed either in the form of small grains, or of jiowder, 
or il may be first fused to free it liom its water of crysfal- 
liziiiion. The advantages of its use in the blow-pipi- ar.; 
•lepcndenl 011 its fonniiig a most powerful fhi.x, by which a 
munhor of otherwise refractory substances may readily b.; 
brought iiil.i a stale of linioii. It is usual, iu the first place, 
t.) cudeavonr to In.'.' a sui.ill fr.igini'ut .if the assay ; as, if 
this pro. e.'S be Mic.-ci. fal, w.- aiv aide to obsi‘rvc the lihello- 
meua taking pla.’o .lining the fn..ion belter than whim il i.s 
appli. .1 in llie fine id a j-.o. l. r; and whal is the iii.i'-l iin- 
pailaiil, wc SCI- ..htilur Ibe assay i.s partially or d.lirely 
li.sibl.- in iliis llu.v. 'i fi.- p.incipal f.icts to la- til.si-rveil arc, 

lii-liu-r ibe fii-.i.-n is a,-...iiipani.-.l with elVen.-sc.-nce, or 
clu'lliiT il tab. ;; pbi.c lian.jiully ; to e.vaiiiine llio co'.iur of 
(be glass when ol.iiiii.i-.l, an.I Ih.-cliiing.-s it iind.Tg.K-s ac- 
c-.i'.liiig a., il is a. tc.l .11 by llic .'.nli/iiig ir rc.lncing llanie, 
.iini al-.i III oil. crvc w belli, r any cbaiig.lake place either 
ill tin; .■oli/iir nr tiaiisi .a.-n-. y olTl’.c gla- - as il i-ools. 

ri.e pli-isphor ;ah. t.i um; t'..- l.rin by which il is usually 
ill -ignatcd ill works i.n tins . lil ii ct, is a double sail ofphos- 
)jhi.r:c a. i.l .iiiii.a.eia, and .asta. It i.s best prcjiare.l, ac- 
c irdicg 111 licrz; Im l,y a.bliug 1.' a s.iluliim of 111 parts nf 
i blniati- of ainncMiia in a . niall ijnanlily of boiling walof 
led j.arts of cry slalliz,-.l pliosj.hate ol'se.la : this lallcr iniist 
llcjii 111 - bi'-ngli;. nlno til a slate id';..dniion ov.-r the lire, after 
\ihiclithc : III,li. 1.11 iu.i t be iiiilmilialely lillereil, and then 
1-e allnwi il to l■•l(♦^li.wlv, w i;en llio diuilde sail will be ili'j.o- 


prcsciu-.o id' the livi.-r of .-.dpliu.-. Tl..- appli.-.iiii.n oi' si.ila 1 t.ils v. ln-. 


j as (‘ry ■ i.il -'. li 11.ay be c./iisi.lci*. il i.s pure if llio .*r\s- 


a {'.Ills'-, w hicii doe;- not bci-oiiie opa.jt:- 


answers two purposes : i., , 1 . ;.-rmine r, luiiii.-,- .b.c b„.ly i> | cn cooling. The .dijcd’of this i-alt is t.i cniilde n.s to irv ih.; 
I.isilile 111 It ,is a liux, aii.l h, ; „l ilie reducla a ..,f i,i..t;,i.s. action of a i'rc-,; and sir(,.];r a,-id on llu; a.ssav, which is be.st 
li.e s.,.la IS bcsl applied l.y l.o^,il■; it ni p.oi.lcr will, i|„. obiuiiieil by Ibis nicai,as on Iionliii.-tin-ani’iiiouia i, driven 
snb.sliuu-e lol.ee.sannncd. •slicn .l-.onld al.so b ; i.i ,,owd..r: j olf, and tbo aci -1 with which it wa- .•ombined is then at 
Ibo liuxluie Is lonn.il nio. a p;,,-..- by l),c aiblilio.i of a lil.b.- | l.li. rly to cx.i's indiicaec .in llu; body tested. It is 


tbo 

vatcr, a snia'.l porli .n of wlii. b niiisUb,bo pl a-cl .111 tb ; j lii.-.oi'.u-.- a ii-w. i ful i.e. iil in pnaing lliopiviicl" 'i<d' llio 
c iarcoal vliore, iiiicr drying, it must be brought into a | metallic uxid.-s, wilii which it f.o.|u.mtly fi.rms clianiclcriniie 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ '‘'.I'd fi’- Ibi; s .i;a, a, ..ii,,n a.i 1! i.i , cokiiircd sab-.: and il 1-, iib;, a 1 test for d.-tcrminiiig the 

llttl I (»( ■ ;i:r ; i;' i. iiivi.il.s, tli*; 


ilt Ji V .-'Jtill 

;,) bo. .nin-K ab.-tMlnd i-v p,.' . t-oai. bill it i 

4 >ji (hat amniiit I-'-.. a foiiinn;, .1 ofti r.lu'v is 

oii Mtb.Ttair o ranlor oxaimiiaii ,ii. ;iiul it?, iusi- 
biljly is iutUrati:-! b\ ilu' (hriualion nl’a jjla-'.s 

l^ut tlu; uivalo."! uso ol ^v> ia i.s (b^oaifdiv in i] 

* . . .. 1 . • t . 1 * * - 


it ot till- tiiii-.-.s w'iiii iv'i-icii it Wins ooiiibin.-d, and prcscnliinr 
il iu the I'orin ol a Jiclalinon-i snb.staiic.-. 

I' uo.voni;. .eiunio.i on. .; more to c.ill the uttonti.iii of all 
I . . • I , , • ■ - , I'end.'i'i'. « lio may la- in any way ongagc.l iu any manii- 

im. lals. w b.i .1 II .file, m a mo.si iin:,.■countable j lactini: ib pi-mlcnl; on lie- applicafi.ins of chomistry, to the 
a small .p,aunty-ol tl.e o.xido m im be place.l | great a.lvanlii ;es jo lie .Icrivod from the po.ssessioti of Some 

c.xpense oi ] .skill in the use .d tins litile iiislnimenf. Tor instauec, of 


rciluc! ion (it 
imanicr. If 

•m tli.i .Imre.lid, a dexterous Idmu-r, at some 
time and tr-nilde, will be able t.i .diluiii fi-.in it a small "lo¬ 
bule .d'metallic liw. If ho'.revor a little carbonafe of .-Mid. 
be added to Iliu o.xide of tin, the roiii.clioii is cll'ectod witli 

case and rapidity. 

The intiuemeu .d' the soda iu this operalioii is not u-ndor- 
M'lod, but its action is constant; iin.l Gahii ha.s given the 
following process, by wliicli tlie metals platinum, g.d.l, 
silver, molvbd.inum, tungsten, antimony, tellurium, bis¬ 
muth. tin, lead, copper, nickel, celialt, ami iron mav ho oii- 
taiiicil, and cou,c<jiumtlj- their presence dctetited, w'hcncvur 
they oecur in any or.;. 

I ho assay is redii.-cil to powder, ami formed as hetlire into 
a paste with the iii.,isl.-ii"<l soda; this must then lio idaccd 
on the charcoal, an.l solniiiite.l to the a.itionofa good re- 
tuicmg tlaine. Alter some tune an additional quantity of 
.sixla must he added, and the blast must be again romiwed, 
and this* process must be repealed until the whole of tho 
assay is iilisorbed by the char»;oiil. tVlien this is entirely 
ettcclcd, tho.so p.irtioiis of tho charcoal which have thus be- 
<«)me saturated with soda, must he moist.-ned by a few (lrop.s 
of waUnT, and ihoy must thou ho c.ai-.ifully removed .villi a 


j what a.l.aiitagi-would it lie to the apothecary, in einddiiig 
liim, at tin; co:d oi :i few niiiiutes, to prove the absence cf 
iiiipui'itii;.-, ill the medicines he imrchascs—to the chemical 
manufacturer. Io I lie dyer, the miner, tho ussayer. Nor arc 
(here any di/Iiciillies arising from the size or expense of the 
necessary apparatus: all that is most conimonly necessary 
might he c.inv.-iiieiitly carried in tho pocket. Nor is the 
lequisile knowiedgo tlillicult of acquirement; nor need tho 
in<li\i.lual, in or.ler t.) he able to enqiloy this instrument in 
a iiiaiiiier practically uscl'ul to himself,’be a scientific che¬ 
mist : it is eiic thing to he able to aiqily a particular part of 
a s.;ieiice, another to extend it by discoveries. 

KLlJBBKK.. [See 'Whai.k-Fi.shkuy.] 

BF.’L'CIIKII LEriRKCIITVON. prince of Wahlstatt, 
field-marshal of ihu king of Prussia, was horn Dec. ICth, 

11*1.2, at llosfiick, a town near the sliore of the Baltic, in the 
diicJiy of IVIeckieiihurgh Schwerin. His father was a cap¬ 
tain of cavalry in tho .service of Hesse Cassel. At an early 
ago he manifested a strong prcdilec.lion for the military pro- 
fe.ssioii: an.l, in opposition to tlio advice of his rolalivos, 
eiuered, in his fourteenth year, a r. giiucnt of Swedish 
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hussars as onsiRn. In a campaign aRainst the Prussians,' 
at tlio commencemciit of the Seven years’ war, in which 
the Sweties were allierl with Russia and Austria aRainst 
Frederic the Great, he was taken prisoner in Pomerania by 
the same rcRiinent of Prussian hussars in wliich lie afier- 
wards became so distin^nislied. The colonel of the rcfri- 
ment, Von BelliiiR, bcitiR limuirably impressed with liis 
frank and gallant ebaraeter, persuaded bim to join the 
Prus'<i:ui army, and coulrivod lo ^ive in oxchan;^e for him 
another Swcclish otlicer. In the service of Frifderio he 
i*os(! from a lioutou:int to souior-oapUiiii, when Ijis 
bcin*' milled by the promotion of a per.son of higlicr birth 
tbairiiimself to the vacant post of major, and fimUng no 
use in remonstrance, be caused a request lor lca\e lo lesigri 
to be delivered lo bis royal master-ibal singular personage, 
to whom in s1oi*ad eiidiiranco ol hardships and energy ol 
ebaraeter ho was so remarkably similar. The reply of the 
king was- ‘Gaptaiii Hliieher has permission to tpiit iny ser- 
viee7 and may go to the ili.vil if be thinks fit.' Upon re- 
oeivino- this nnexpeeted incivility be relirtel to the dneliy 
of Silesia, became a lariiier, and by pi rseveiiiig assitluily 
acnuircd piissession of a considiTalde estate. He ri'iiiained 
thus emploved t’or filteen years, until the accession, in l.Sti, 
of Frederic William II., by whom tu.- was courteously re¬ 
called. and again introduced in the rank of inaior to bis obi 
regiment of black liussars, which be comiiiaiided with ho¬ 
nourable distinction in several campaigns against I be f leiicli. 

In 1 7h!l be obtained the Order ol Merit; and snlise- 
(Hieiitly in I, as colonel and major-general, at. the 

bailies' of Orelncs, I.iixemhiirL', Frankcnsleiii, Oppenbeini, 
Kircliweiller, and Mdesheiiu in tlie jialatiiiale, ho aerinired 
reputation .is a soldier by bis vigilance, promptitude, and 
astonislhiig energv. In the name ot the kniL*’ot Pms.-ia 
be took possession’ill |sil2 of KrI'in t and Mhldbaiis.en. In 
the same vear, after the victorv gained by the Freoeh at 
.h'tia, bavin!;, with a reiiiiiani of ll»,l)O0 or |•.^(luu Pnissiaiis, 
bceoine .sep iraled (roin tlie rest, be siieeeederl Without, dis¬ 
order in foreing liis retiasit wtislward as tar a.s I.iihei'k, and. 
though harassed hv the forees ol tlu' marshals Sonll, Marat, 
tind Hernadolle, lie vi'sisted lo the last, and finally aceepted 
a capitulation only on condition that llie cause ot surrender 
shonhl ill writing In* stated to be * want ot umniutiilion and 
pr«»visions.' Wliilst a pri*'Oiii‘r i-t war be was treated by 
Napoleon with a conricoiis |iohiene.ss, fot^V'hieh the motive 

could not he ... : but the iianie ol Rliichcr 

never appeared anion::; tiiose Prussian oilict’r.s who eon- 
seiiled lo serve the emperor in his projects against Rii-.s.a. 
Having been exchaiigi d for (.ieiicial \ ictor, lie was s,*i;t 
into Pomcraiiii to ass'.,t th * Swedes. He was alierwin-l , 
emploved in the war department at Ivoiiig; berg and P'rim ; 
and when in Isl.T his eonniry rose in opp'i'i'.i m t*> i'r.iiie**. 
he was ajipoinled lo lake the eoininand of a mimnous c.riii', 
of Prussians and lliissi'.nis eomhined. ’1 iie order oi St. 
(Icorge was bestowed upon him hv the Ump.'ror .Vlexan ler 
in aeknovvledgineiil of his e oidnci at tho hatllo ol J.iii/on : 


at those als:o of IJanizoii 
spieiioiis. In (lie hiltl** f 


Ha 


li'in he was no u*'S eon- , 
iigh* .\';*;iist g'vlh, Isl.!. on tho 
banks of a small river near Uie*giiii/. m tedosia, ■•a'.ie i tlu* , 
Kalzbaeh, Bliicber liist behl nii hv.di d couiniand ; aielwilli ; 
(hi,(UK) men, the largest, portion hni raw iiiihl i.i, ilefeaUal , 
the French marshals Macdonald, Ney, l.aiirc-loo, and .''ic- 
bastiani. In consemienco oi' ahoaw rain during the lour 
previous days, a great luimher of iiiiiskcts were le t n.-eahh*; 
the iiifunlrv were therefore hroughl hand lo hand with the 
liavonet; .a hideous slaughter en-ued, ami the army of 
Hb'iclicr gained the first great vielory of that eventful eani- 
]iaigii by a furious attack that prccijiilalcd the I rem li by 
thousands into tlu; Hooded river. The general s proclama- 
tion upon this occasion exhibits his eharacterislic fervour 
and laconic. elo(|e.cncc:—‘Silesia is dclivcreil! audaciously 
the miemv came up ui y ou - brave s.iblicra! s.iill us the 
liglitniug vou ruslicd upon them — yiuir bavoiicts have 
plunged them headlong into the Kal/.liach you have 
18.000 prisoners and all ibeir baggage—oiler thanks to the 
God of .\rmics.' He now marched with nna/.in:;' rapiduy 
to the I'llhe, passed over by means of p'liiloons, and pushed 
on to the iinportanl hatllo of Ueipitig, to the viclorious re¬ 
sults of which his .servie s greatly conlribiilcd. With bis 
Iliis.so-Prussian troops bo now formed the left wing ol the 
great army of the allies in their pur.stiit of Napoleon re¬ 
treating towards France. Having passed over the Rhine 
at Kaub and Golilutilz, lie Unik. possession of Nancy in 


from Napoleon; but, though repulsed with great loss, re¬ 
turned to the combat, as usual, on the following day, and 
succeeded in getting some advantage. The rash and reck¬ 
less rapidity of his niovemeuts at this time having obligecl 
bim to make a retreat, and c.xiiosed his army to disasters 
which prudence niighi have avobled, an tilarm began to 
arise in England about the final result of the contest; 
vvlien, after various buttles lost aid won on the wav to 
Paris, be finally entered that metr..p..lis, Murcb 31, 1814; 
and, but for the iiitorvoniion ol the other conmianders, it 
would, by bim, have been niado a isceiie of ri*vcngi*f'ul retri¬ 
bution. Among liis less extravagant deiiiands, Ic* firmly 
insisted upon tlie restitution of every jiicllire and work of 
art whicli bad been phindcicd from Prussia to adorn the 
Louvre. As field-luarslial ami prince of Walilstadt be 
accompanied the allied sovereigns to liiiglaiid, w lu*re liis 
personal appearance ijxciled iiiti use euriosily. All tlic most 
illustrious military orders of Fnropo having already bcc.n 
conferred upon bim, the king of I’lii-sia ereatcl for him a 
now one, with the badge of a cross of// o//, in compliment to 
bis invincible courage. Tiio Prim-e UegenI of Fiigland 
gavo him bis portrait : aid the university of <.)xf iril, not to be 
deficient ill pro'if of adiiiiralion, h,*-.f*iw. d upon lii*; velt-ran 
warrior the academical dcgici;'if UL.I). In pos..,cssi()n of 
these honours he retired lo his Sih'-i iii v -late, iisiding there 
uiil'.l the return of Napoicon li-.oii Elh'i in Isi.'i, when 
again he returned t*.) tin* gr al lie* iii.' n',' war, and as-unied 
the coiniiiaid of the Pru—ian army m liel jiimi. JT.scl.a- 
raeleri'lie oaer'•oni'dem e aid |a‘ ei.ot ii.ey o' ca.-i lu *1 hi.s 
defeat at Ihe liattlo of l.ig.iy, .1 line liith. Itw is at tiic 
closi* of this desp.Tato ene ii'eliient, i;i wiiieh llio lighting 
eonlimied niUil ten at niglit, that lus lioise wa*i shot dead, 
anil fell upon him. :o lii.il tie lay in that p isujon iinaiilc to 
move, whilst several lei'iinenis of I'n ii.-ii cinr.issiers p -.ssfc.l 
ovi*r him in ch.ir;iing' his tmoj's. .eji -ri ot Ids dc.iih 
wa-i .s*).*!! in circ'ikr 1 m; aid ?'.,ip "i-*.!n, who eonini nily 
named him /.•/-o //r i//,/.f*f'l Ihe e!d 'I 'V il l, nii 'Ie I lie n;o-t of 
it in eheering the Imp.of In'v s**Mn-s in l!;e sfruggl.; at 
Water!**!) i'll tin* |s!:-,. Rut lat-e in liu* evening of that me- 
moral'Io dav, when victorv s*..*emei’i I .i hang ilouhli'ul. Prii.i’v* 
Rhii*hi'r, who liii I'll * night I'f his ai *. cK*n1 lia 1, ov- ing t'l the 
ilarkne .s, v*-c ip' .l uiihuit, c.pii *.!re!l u ’.'Icnly emerging I'r eii 
till* lor.'s! of Friehciiioiit at th*.* lie i.l o! a great ii ;r!ioii ■•f 
lus Priis'i.m .'riiiv. .Vl iir-l Na]>'*ii* *.: l.ndi il lortei* Fren.'h 
lUvi-i 111 ■■■!' .\Iar-.i*.;.l (.'n-.nii'liy arriving from W.ivre : that 
ilhiM iii ho-.vevei* was iinii*kly dispi'lli-il, aid a. siniuliane ms 
panic liaviicg sci/e.t upon th.* w'no'.c of te.e F.'v :,i.*li fvin-.’s 
and i*!' 'hiccil till* lUino-t C'iii;iis:,in. a !;en'*ral aU:i(*kwas 
orih*ri*'l I'V the Dnk** <*f M'ellingl.in. vviuch at mu'i* ti*r- 
inilialval in linir perfei't dcl'caV. Rliichcr. aUhoiigh his 
11*11 'p-. ha*’. 1 ) 1 * 1*11 iiiari*him', .ill day. iniimilialdy gave oi'h*rs 
to pm. ;;e the living enemy: aid tlie im.'* ill Wing hrighi. a 
tierce ami liot jmrsiui by sixte. ii vi*oiiii*,nts 
vias k' pl lip tile vvilole night, until tlie roails 
tlu* I’ea'l. Ilaviieg .inf 
a— istc'.l 111 t).. rein l.il 
i.’.iiaineil tliere -'-veial 
tlu- eU'h ■ f -r ro !.;i* e! 

•*1 li) (1. iMianv, IF .l•h.■r, 

..'f Iva''I*'..•h, I .11 i 


'f Pniss'.'ins 

were ch.'ki'l 

ell will'. Ills 

"lu'iit I'l tin* 
uMi’l'.i-. 'i-rv 
r.-lr. When 
"11 i!;l* '■llil- 
i! I . U* -1 . k. 


vvilh liu* ily.n;r e.ii 1 
armv .u Ikiris, aid 
Ronr'. ’.I >lyii I'ty. he 
, iVi ini*i*.ily ait.'iahng 
ihi* I’ni'-iaiis ri turn* 

'.er-aiy iif li.e hTiil 
I hiS ii.itIVI* plai'i*. w . 1 e .ill III..* u’:i.' ;>;! 's un.'eil lo I'.in** ,v 
I pnhhe in.'iuuiieiil lo hi- i.inie : l.i.*-i of Reibn \’r ■ ."il*'1 to 
iiim a meil.tl wilh a repre.-eiilali m of llic .I’.igvi K o .'i l 
ivauipliii*; up.vii a iliMigoii. His heaiih ii * v iiegnimi",;' !•) 
(h'dim*. he linally ri*tireil t*' in- ciialeaii of Krihlewiiz in 
.'sile.-i,i, vvhi*re ilio king .if I’rn.-si i vi-;ie.l an l U'-'k l *.ive 
him in his late-l iii iinenl.-. ' 1 l.'iow 1 snail ilu'. sadtheoM 
gi*m*ral; ‘ I am not s.in v for il. he. ir.s* I •. ■u; t'e m) longer 
of anv use.' Having reipie-t *.1 lliit iu* tiiig.it be holieil 
■■lillioiil any itaraik*. in a m*i*;iih.'nr;ii!',' lieM by tlu* I'lail- 
silk*, uider’ Ihiv v* liii>b*ii trees, he d:cil .ni the I Jtb of Si*p- 
leniher, IM!!, a:;»*il 77. I he whole army went in. ) in 'iirn- 
iiig for eiglil ‘lavs, lie h.d Ik'i*ii in Ihe service of Pni-sia 
during forlv live \i*ars, and at the battle of W.iterl.i ' was at 
' age of 73. Ill ibe year Is-iii liis statue in tn* 'ii/e, tvelv 
fv*v*l iu hciglit, niodelb'il by the sculptor Raiu-h. was erci*!i d 
in Ri*rlui. Tin* merit of Rliichcr lay m*.irly ahi';;et!u'i in 
his fearless courage ami his pers ilial a'lv .eit il'i*s; as a pru¬ 
dent, ,'ciciitilic, gi*neiai he lias mi elaniis at all to di-lin. i'oii. 
Willi a piei'i'iiig (*ve. a loud ami s.in.irous voi.*e. a h'll.l'.milim! 
of li'gure. acciuilreil and anm*il as a c,is-ack. an l a ni.i-terly 
stvle of iiiammivriiig his hor.-e, his pre-e lee, as lie vodi* in 
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success !n following a captain so ilariug and full of energy. 
The astonishing celerity of his movements got him the 
appellation of Marshal 'Forwards, by which he was gene¬ 
rally known in Germany and Russia; but equally well known 
was the fact, that to tho able plans of General Gneisenau, 
one of his ollieers, he owed almost all his success. 

BLUE, as a pigment. The substances used for this 
purpose .arc of very different natures, and derived from 
various sources: they are all compound bodies, some are 
natural and others artificial. They are derived almost 
entirely from tho vegetable and mineral kingdoms, though 
the first which we shall describe is partly prepared from 
animal matter, viz.:— 

Pi'ussian Blue .—This beautiful pigment was discov’ered 
by accident in 1710 by Diesbach, a manufacturer of Berlin; 
but the method of preparing it was first described by Wood¬ 
ward in tho Piiilosophical Transactions of 17i!4. The first 
step in the operation is to calcine a mixture of jiotash or 
its carbonate, with animal matter that contains azote, as 
blood, hoofs, or horns, in an iron vessel, till it ocase.s to 
burn with llamc. Tho residual matter is then suffered to 
cool, the soluble portion of it dissolved in water, and tho 
solution when sufiieioutly concentrated yields fine yellow 
crystals on coolijig. This salt was formerly called phlo- 
gi.stijated alkali, and triple priissiate of potash ; according 
to Berzelius it is a double cyanide of potassium and iron, 
consisting of 

Cyanide of potassium , . Gg, 

.. iron . . . 2.5..'1 

Water . . , .12.7 

100. 

When a .solution of this salt is poured into one of proto- 
sulphutc of iron a perfectly white [irecipitate is fonned, pro¬ 
vided no persulphate be present: but if there is, then the 
precipitate is of a bluish gi'ay colour ; in both cases it be¬ 
comes, by exposure to the air, of a line blue, and is then 
washed and dried for use. In this precipitation and by 
complicated play of uflinities the potassium is r(>j)Iaccd by 
iron, and the Prussian blue pr<H-ured consists of nearly 

Cyanogen . . . 50..3 

Iron .... .10.7 

100 . 

Very commonly the solution of cyanide of potassium and 
iron, procured from the residue of the caleinntion, is not put 
to crystallize, but is added at once to the solution of sulj)hate 
of iron. In this case, on account of the exc(!ss of potash 
which it contains, a portion of iron in a state of oxide is pre¬ 
cipitated uncombined witli the colouring matter: in order to 
prevent this from injuring the colour of the pigment, cither 
dilute sulphuric acid is added, which dissolves it without 
acting on tlie Prussi.an blue: or alum is mixed with the 
sulphate of iron, and tho nneombined potash uniting ^^ith 
its sulphuric acid, alumina is precipitated instead of oxide 
of iron, which merely dilutes without otherwise injuring the 
colour of the product. When a solution of a persalt of iron, 
such as the nitrate, is used, the precipitate is immediately 
obtained of a fine blue; but this process does not answer 
in manufacturing. 

Prussian blue is inodorous, tasteless, insoluble in water, 
alcohol, rothcr, and oils. It is hygroiuetric, atlraeliag water 
strongly from the air, which it retains until heated to nearly 
280°. Diluted acids do not act upon this substance, but 
strong sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming a white com¬ 
pound similar to that of starch and water in appearance. 
On the addition of water the blue colour is restored. Nitric 
acid and muriatic acid, when concentrated, both decompose 
it, and the same cifect is produced by the alkalis and alka¬ 
line earths, but with different results. It is :dso decom¬ 
posed by a strong heat. Prussian blue is employed both 
as a water colour and in oil; in the latter c^sc, on account 
of the deficiency of what is termed body, it is usually mixi'd 
with white leail, and it will be -r admixture with a large 
portion of this on account of the intensity of it* colour. Its 
stability is very consiilerable, and it is not only used as a 
pigment but also as a dye. According to BiMzeliiis it was 
used in Sweden instead of smalt, to give writing jiapor a 
blue tint, but the paper was found to acquire a disagreeable 
grcenisli hue. 

itidi^o ,—This fine blue is extm<.-tcd from different species 
oKindigofera \\\ the East Indies and Guatiniahi in South 
Americq, of which the latter is most esteemed. For the 


methods of procuring tho colour from the plant and tho 
various substances with which it is mixed, wo .ofer to the 
article Indigo, here merely slating the profieiiies of tlio 
blue pigment usually met with by that name in small 
cubic pieces. Tho colour is extremely deep, the I'rac- 
ture is earthy, but becomes hrilliant and of a <-opi)er rwl 
colour when rubbed by a hard hodv, and acconlmg to the 
degree to which this eflbct is proifuced, the better is the 
indigo reckoned. Even in this state however it is mi.xed 
with some foreign matters, which may generally be separated 
by water, alcohol, solution of potash and dilute acid, in nil 
of which pure indigo is insoluble. It may also be purified 
by sublimation, but tho process is difllcult of management, 
for if the heat bo rather greater than necessary the indigo 
is decomposed. Another method of procuring pure indigo is 
to take the solution of indigo prepared by dyers, and agitato 
it ill contact with atmospheric air. This solution is prepared 
by mixing blue indigo in jiowder with linio and a solution of 
protosulphatc of iron; the lime decomposes the sulphate of 
iron, ])rccipitating its protoxide; this acting upon the indigo 
tiikos oxygen from it, and then it is rendered colourless 
and also soluble in water by the action of the excess of lime; 
this solution when agitated with atmospheric air, tho indigo 
regaining oxygen and colour, is precipitated, and when 
washed with a little dilute muriatic acid and dried, it is pure. 
Indigo, except when used as a wator-wdour, re(|uircs white 
lead to give it body; it is a colour of considerable perma¬ 
nency. Strong nitric acid decomposes it, but it differs from 
most vegetaldo products, and especially vegetable colours, 
in being perfectly soluble and without decora posit ion in 
conccuiraled sulphuric acid. The colour is most intense, and 
this solution is employed in dyeing what is calleil Saxoii 
blue. Chemists are not agreed as to the exact nature of 
this sulutiou. Chlorine immediately destroys the colour of 
indigo. 

Blue Verditer .—This pigment is used as a water-colour, 
and chiclly in the manufacture of i)aper-hangings. It is a 
gritty powder of a very fine light blue. It is a carbonate of 
copper, composed of nearly 

Peroxide of copper . . .70. , 

Carbonic acid .... 25..1 

Water . . . .4.6 

o 100.0 

It is prepared by precipitation from llio solution of nitrate 
of copper wliich results from the refining of silver bv pri-- 
cijiitating the silver by coiipor. The exact mode of opera¬ 
ting is not generally known, ami succe.ss probably depends 
upon some mii.ute circumstance in the tuani|)ulatioii. 

This colour is readily acted upon by tho acids even in 
their dilute state ; they evolve its carbonic acid, and dissolM: 
tlio peroxide of copper; the alkalis, potash and soda, and 
lime wafer, combine with the carbonic acid, and separate 
peroxide of coppi!!-; it is blackened by sulphuretted lildro- 
gon, and it is decomposed at a high temperature. 

Ulirn-marine .—This splendid and permanent blue pig¬ 
ment was originally, and indeed until within a few jears 
e.xclusively, prcpareil from a mineral called Aztire Stone, or 
Lapis Lazuli, the finest kinds of which arc brought (roin 
China, Persia, and Great Bueharia. In the bfilh vol. of 
the Anmiles de Cbiniie, M. Tassaert has noticed the aci i- 
dental formation of ultra-marine in a furnace used for the 
inauufacture of soda; and about tho year 182». M. Gnudiii 
of Tiibingen, and M. Guiinet of J.yons, both succeeded in 
forming this colour artificially, and it is now prepared in 
large quantity, of quality equal to the natural product. Tho 
former of these chemists has given the following ju-ocess tin- 
making tin's pigment, and ho asserts that it will infallibly 
succeed:—Prepare hydrate of silica imd alumina, tho first 
by fusing powdered quartz with four times its weight of 
carbonate of |i<)tash, dissolving tho fused mass in water and 
precijiitating the silica by muriatic acid ; the second by de¬ 
composing a solution of alum with ammonia. Wash these 
tivo earths carefully with boiling water; and by drying 
portions of tlio moist precipitates, ascertain the (quantity of 
dry earths which they contain. Then dissolve as much of 
the hydrate of silica as a solution of soda will lake up, and 
determine the quantity. Lastly, for 72 parts of anhydrous 
silica take 70 parts of dry alumina, add them to the alkaline 
solution of silica, and evaporate, constantly stirring till the 
resiiluc is nearly dry : this is the basis of the colour. 

Put into a Hessian crucible, which has a cover that fits 
closely, a mixture of two parts of sulphur and one part of an- 
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hydrous carbonato of soii.i; cover end heat the mixture mo¬ 
derately till it fuses; thca ^raduall^ throw in small portions of 
(he inixlure above described, waiting till the effervescence is 
over bofovo a fresh porti'>n is added. Keep the mixture at 
a moderate rod heat fur an hour. If there be an excess of 
sulphur it is to be exjielled by a moderate heat, and if all 
parts should not be eijually coloured, the finer portions 
after powdering may bo separated by washing with water. 
Annates de Chimie et Je Physique, 37. 409. According to 
the author of this process, sulphurethf sodium is the colour¬ 
ing principle of the lapis lazuli, and of course of the artificial 
as well as the natural ultramarine. 

This pigment loses its colour totally by being put into an 
acid, and although there is no perceptible efiervescence, a 
slight smell of sulphuretted hydrogen gas is recognised; 
the residue is of a dirty white colour; the alkalis do not act 
upon this colour, nor is it destroyed by exposure to a red 
heat. 

It has hitherto, on account of its high price, been used 
almost exclusively by artists, both as a water-colour and in 
oil; but on account of the reduceil charge at which it will 
probably be hereafter obtained, it will doubtless be rendered 
much more extensively useful. 

Cob(Ut Blue. —^This was proposed as a substitute for ultra¬ 
marine before the invention above described had rendered 
this latter colour easily obtainable at a moderate price. Ac¬ 
cording to Thenard (Tniite de Ckiinie, tome i.) this pig¬ 
ment, the base of which is either a phosphate or arscuiate of 
cobalt, is prepared by adding a soliilion of phosphate of soda 
to one of nitrate of cobalt; the precipitated phosphate of 
cobalt, after due washing, is to be mixed wiih moist iiyilratc 
of alumina, the proportions being one of the phusphute to 
eight parts of the hydrate ; or half the ijuantily of arseiiiate 
of eobalt may he substituted lor the piiu.-phate. 

These substances are to be thoroughly mixed and then 
dried in a stove, and when the mass has become hriille it 
is to be calcined in a covered crucible at a cherry-red lieal 
for half an hour. 

This colour is one of great permanence, but is not so fine 
iis the ultramarine, and will herealtcr he probably little em¬ 
ployed. 

Sinult is a blue colour also prepared from cobalt, hut is 
generally used rather to diminish tlie yellow tint of writing 
paper and of linen, and to give a bluish colour to starch, 
than strictly speaking as a pigment; it is merely glas;, ren¬ 
dered blue by oxide of cobalt, and this when redueed to a 
very lino powder is commonly called powdir-blKC. [See 
UiJii Af.r.] 

BLUK-BIRD tzoology), the American name fir tl:r 
M-i/ofit/a .siu/iii of l.imucus, .Vy/c/ii of Wdson, 

Sa.rit'o/ii of Bonaparte, Ampflis sintis of Nuttall, 

and Erydiaca (sialin) IVilsouii of Swainsoii. 



Like our red-breast, this harbinger of spring to the Ame¬ 
ricans ‘ is known to almost every child, and shews,’ says 

No. 274. 


Wilson, ‘ as much confidence in man by associating with 
him in summer, as the other by bis familiarity in winter.’ 

‘ So early as the middlu of February, if tne weather bo 
open, he usually makes his appearance about his old haunts, 
the barn, orchard, and fence-posts. Storms and deep snows 
sometimes succeeding, he disappears for a time; but about 
the middle of March is again seen accompanied by his 
mate, visiting the box in the garden, or the hole in the old 
apple-tree, the cradle of some generations of his ancestors.' 
* * • • When he first bemns his amours,’ says a curious and 
correct observer, ‘ it is j^easing to behold his courtship, his 
solicitude to please and to secure the favour of his bemved 
female. He uses the tenderest expressions, sits close by 
her, caresses and sings to her his most endearing warblings. 
When seated together, if he espies an insect delicious to her 
taste, he takes it up, flies with it to her, spreads bis witrg 
over her, and puts it in her mouth.’ 

The food of the blue-bird consists principally of insects, 
particularly large beetles and other coleoptera, frequently 
of .spiders, and sometimes of fruits and seeds. 

The nest is built in holes in trees and similar situationif. 
The bird is very prolific, for though the eggs, which aro of 
a pale-blue colour, seldom exceed six, and are more fre¬ 
quently five in number, two and sometimes three broods 
aixs proiluccd in a season. 

Its song is cheerful, continuing with little intemiption 
from March to October, but is most frequently heard in the 
serene days of the spring. 

AV'ith regard to its geographical distribution, Catesby says, 
‘ These birds arc common in most parts of North Aiii'eric’a : 
fir I have seen them in Carolina, ^'irgillia, Maryland, and 
the Bermuda I^lands.’ Wilson gives the C'niUsl State.s, 
the Bahamas, Mexico, Brazil, and (luiana, as its loealities. 

About November it takes its departine Ihiiii the United 
.Slates. The wliole upper part of tlie bird, wliich is about 
.'■oven incho.s and a half long, is of a rirli sky -blue shot with 
purjile. The bill and legs are bluek. Shafts of the wing 
and tail, feathers Idai'k. Throat, neck, lireast, and sides, 
(lariially under the wings, reddish chestnut. Wings dusky 
Idack at the tips. Belly and veut white. The female is 
duller in its colours. 

ll is said to bo much infested with tape-worms. 

This bird mud not be confounded with the .//c/ic Zi//i-;- 
lilrd Arclii'ii, Swainson, Sluliu Aniit a, Nuttall), 

ailulhcr species of Swuiiison's subgenus Hudia. The latter 
has no red or chestnut about it, the colours being ultra- 
niarliie-bliiii above, greenish-blue beneath, and whitisli 
the posterior |>arl of the belly and under lad coverts. Tlie 
specimen ligiircil in the Vau/ni Bureiili-Aiiiericuihi. was 
sill.I at Fort Fr.iiiUliii in .July, lsg,i. 

Swainson mentions another species, his Sialia 3Itj.rica>hi, 
trom the Table-land of Mexico. 

15U11K-BOTTI-K, a pretty wild flower, eomnionly found 
Ill Corn-fields. It is the Centauroa fijaiitis of botanists. 

BI.UF.-HKFAST tzoology), the Fnglish name for tlie 
pretty bird, which, as Beelistein observes, may be cor.si lerc'l 
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as the link between tlic idhtiirt and eoinmon wagtail, 
having strong points of reseinlitaiicc to both. It is the 
Gnrf'e-lilfurcitXhi' Freiu-li, the lilaukrhh'in of the Germans, 
Petto tiirrhiiin of tlie liulians, the Cyanecuhi of Brisson, 
Moliieilki of l>inna‘ii"=, Sylvia eyaiurulu of Meyer, 

the Jilue-l/inxilul u'arhkr a«ul Sylvia Sitecica of l.atham. 

Aeconliiig to Temmim-k, the liliie-breast is found in the 
siiioe coiiiilries wbieh are inlnibited l)y the red-breast, and 
pai lirulailv on the borders of liiresls, but is more rare in 
Fraiii'o and Holland than the latter bird. TJonaparlo notes 
it as iiecidental and vi-ry rare in the neiglibourhood of 
Rome, and as only appearing in smero winters. Bechsteiii 
says, ‘ I often hear it said that the blue breast is a rare 
bird : that in some parts of Germany it appears only every 
five or even ten yeais, but 1 enn deelare that this opinion 
arises from a want of observation. Siiiee I have taught iny 
neighbours to bo more attentive to the time of their pas¬ 
sage. tliey every year ealeh as many as they please. If in 
the first fortnight of April, up to the 2()th, cold and snow 
yeturii, plenty may be fouiul by merely following the 
streams, rivers, and ponds, especially in the neighbourhood 
of a wooil.' 

In England it is very rarely seen. 

Tlie food of the blne-breasi, according to Temmiuek, con¬ 
sists of Hies, the lame of insects, and worms. Bechstein 
says that it also cats elderberries. It is one of those un¬ 
fortunate birds wliieh is railed by some a Reecafieo. The 
nest is said to be built in bushes and in the holes of trees. 
Tlie egg.s, of a greenish-blue, are six in number. 

Ihe following is Uerhatcin’s accurate do.-icriptlou of the 
male:—‘Its length is five inches and a half, of which the 
tail occupies two and a quarter. The beak is sharp and 
blackish, yellow at the angles : the iris is brown ; the shanks 
are fourteen lines high, of a reddish-brown, and the toes 
blackish; the head, the baek, and the \\ing-coverts are 
ashy-brown, mottled with a flarkcr tint; a reddish-white 
line passes aluive the eyi’s; the tdieeks are dark-brown, 
•sjiotled witli rnsl-red, and edged at the side with deep a.sh- 
grey ; a brilliant .sky-blue coiers the fliroal and lialf-way 
down the breast: this is set oil’ by a spot of the nio.sl daz¬ 
zling white, the size of a pea. plaeed prccisidy ol'er the la¬ 
rynx, whieh, enlarging and dimiuisliiug successively by the 
movement of this part wdicii tiro biril sings, produces the 
most bcautifid elua-t. The hluc passes into a black baud, 
and the latter into .a lino orange; tbe belly is dusky-wlilte, 
yadlowish towards the vent; the tliigbs and sides are red¬ 
dish ; the (|uill-fcathers dark-brown ; the tail-feathers red 
at the base, and half lire suinniit blaek; the two intermo- 
diate ones arc entirely dark-brown. Some males have two 
little while spots on the tlirrcit, some even have three, 
while others have none : these latter are probably very old, 
for I ha\e observed that, as the bird grows older tlie blue 
deepens, and tbe orange band becomes alinosi maroon.’ 

Teminiiick describes tbe , ery old male as having a white 
streak above the eyes, followed by a blaek one ; no wliite 
space on tin: throat, and some bluc-isb-bbu-k between tbe 
eye and the beak; lire ivd baml of the breast much larger, 
and that, as well as the origin of the tail-feathers, of a more 
lively red. 

Tile female resembles the male in the upi)er jiarts. On 
each side of tlu- neck is a blackish loiigitiidiiiul streak 
pas.siug on lijo njiisi.’r jjart.s of tbe breast into a l.nrgc' blackisli 
space tinged w il'i ash-c.iloiir. On ibi‘ niiddJe of the neck 
is a gi-eal .sjrel of pore wbitr'. I'/anks clouded with olive, 
tlie re.sf of the hover parts wlrile. The Vi.rv old I.emales 
have the throat .sometimes of a very hright hhie. This is 
prohahly a sign that they have done laying, atid are putting 
on the plumage of the male. HeehsUraii says that the fe¬ 
males, wlieu young, arc ol a celestial blue lint on the siiles 
of the throat, which dirojreiis with age and forms the two 
longiludin.d linos. 

The young, according to T‘»nininok, are brown spotted 
with white, and have all a large while sprree upon the 
throat. ‘ Its .song,'says JJeehslein, ‘ is very agreeahle ; it 
sounds like two voices at once : one deep, resembling the 
genth: humming of a violin siring, the other the soft somiil 
of a flirt.!.' 

HI,LIE MOUNTAINS, in Australia, may he eonsidored 
as beginning at Hass's Strait with the rocks of Gape Wil¬ 
son, and running in a north-easicrn ilirection panillel to the 
shore :is far as (,'api! Howe. We are riEit aei|uainted with 
the dislancr! ol tb*! raugr^ from tlu; -.ca in this part of tlu! 
country# Opposite t'ape JIowv: the mountain i liain clianges 


its direefion and again extending parallel to the siio ■' rtin.s 
nearly tine north, deeliniiig one or iwn points to llu' .i.-.t. us 
far as the sources of the Morrumhidgee river, I clw .'U .i.i 
and 30^ S. hit. In this tract the ilislnix e of tlu' iiio atains 
from the sea seems to vary hetweeu seventy ami 11 '.ol. loili's. 
To the south of tlu! upper branelte.s of the Mo.roii 'uigi'o 
river the principal rangrrof the tmnmiaius extend ■■ r iward 
and approaelii's tin* sea within forty miles I'r peili.i; b‘s!‘: 
it then sndtlenly turns to the imrili, eiicluses l.-i'-. ■ ( eurge, 
and e(>ntinnes north of it in the same ilirection me 'r the 
name of Gnllarin Range. At nearly an e(|ual ili.-.i.'is liom 
3.>°and ;hl° the chain again turns to the east ami appi .)chi;s 
the sea within forty or fifty milr'-. Ummiiigal tin.- di -laiico 
parallel to the shore (that is N.N.K. ),il extends as (:.r is ;j;j' 
and pcrliaps a little to the lu rth of it, vvhi're it again tnriiM 
northward, and continues in tiial direction till it has | a.-.sed 
the 3‘2ud parallel and alUiined a disiaiicc ipf ahonl I It! milii.s 
from the sea. Here it meets with another exlciisive chain, 
the l.iverpool Range, which runs east and west atul seems 
to be tbe southern part of a nmunlaiu system which ex¬ 
tends over a greater space than tlie Hluc klounlains, in the 
direction from west to east, and whose eontinuatioii ncrlli- 
ward is not farther known. It is pessihle that it eoniinneM 
up to Cape York, the nortli-eastern rape of Australia on 
Torres Strait. 

The highe.st part of this mounlain-iaiige i.s Ilie Waira- 
goug Mountains, between .'id' and .'io , whose pi aks being 
covered with perpetual snow, liuvo reci’ived the name of the 
Australian Alps. Hut the iliulu extendiiig from these 
alps to the T.iverpnol Range, which is moie jiroperly called 
the Hluc Mountaius, does Hot attain a very gival ihvalion. 
Its average height may be .'Umio I'cel. and tiiontrh ihiiibtless 
several of its summits apjiroaeli It/i.ii IVet, it doe , not seem 
that any of them execcil Ibut lieigbt. Tliesc iiiouiilalns ,iio 
dillieult Id bo eiM'Scd on :ieeo\mt of the step rucks wbieii 
crown thenpj!er]iarl of the chain, and whicli areonlv bioki.a 
by narrow and deep ruviiies. Tweni\-fne yvus elaji-ed 
after tbe I'omidalion of tiic i-ob iiv ef Horl .lacks 'll l.■el'■ll•o 
our couiitrynioii • uceeeded in p.i.-sin:; over llu -e iiioitiil.iie.-. 
Tlie Livtrpool Range attains a iin:eh greater b.oijiii. it# 
suintnils ri- iug to d.ii (i li et rdim. o tite si o ; but tlie ii.n-es 
can be Iraver.sed with greater ea v. 

The coiintiy between the Him .Mnnilains and the sea is 
partly filled with its lowi'r biaiielie.s, ai.d parllv willi .--aiidy 
plains between them an.I the si a. In some ])laces tlie liills 
come dow n to tbe very slu.i i ■, a , at niawau a and Nevveasilo ; 
at other places they lermiiiate at a di-i-ime nl tbirtv miles 
;uid upwards from ilie so-n Un tlm wv.-lern sole ibi- n: ain- 
tains are less steep, ami de. eend in li i i :.p'i', of c m id. r.il.le 
extent till they lermiinlc in tbe low plain- ■. oii Ii i.eiiv iv 
the interior of Au.-traba. 

In order to go froin tlie i ord to tin pbnii-:, tl.e oii.uniains 
nfi'oiir.se Iiiiist 1)0 p ... ed. Up to lb-' pri 's iii lime Ibis lias 
been clloctofi at t .oi place-, oniv. i lim (.| iJe. n..ainl:on 
passes lies a little III ill! ii.nll'cl the ; .n uie! olMvii.iev, ami 
a earriaoo-road has ' . eii m i le lbf.,.ii. 'i in It l egi.-,. eu 
the hanks of the iNepi an ilivi r, tim piiiie..'il braie h of 
Huwkesburv River, at i'.mu Ford, a.i.l e i 'iio'., (be s;...,.p 
Laps!Olio 1.1 ill eoiit iiim-. ; i .iiie d Spi iinv v o.-.ii, 1 oiv e and 
a half mib s di^iaiil fio:,i Finn Ford, ! aiiio r on (o W, ,i- 
thor-Hoard lint, siNli'eii mile,. i'Mm bpieng w od. tlie a. i-enf, 
l is not eoiisid'rable. H'eaibei-l!oa,.i Hut is on li'ii)g-!,ini| 
/Table, opog (P(.[ aliovo tbe .sea. /'• nee ibo lea .' /moim 
I throiioh Iji,; v,ile of ( 'aiM, oii the ea.,.f|.in .'ideot M.n.nf 
York, ti liieb \ ale i.s g t!)(! feel aluji :• I he -.ea; .M on ill York ri-e.s 
to ,'!g!ig leet. From this v.ile tlie road skirls the sonllierii 
doelivily of Mount York ami lead.-, to Cox's (in l),e 

blinks of Co.x's River, which pa.ss i.s Ivveiit) one mill s di.s- 
tanl from Weather-Huard lint, and may be regarded as 
tlie viestern extremity of llio imiunlain pa; s : the remainder 
ol till* road to I'athuist leiuis over an iindnlaiing plain, 
Hathmst is IP7t) li'et above the sea, i’.eeordiu.g to Oxlev, 
This jiortinn ol' the immiilaiiis is formed of saiidslohe, v.hiidt 
exlonds to Mount ^'oik and even to Cox'.i Hiver, when- il. 
is sue.ceoded liy giaiiite, wliioli afterwards at, Mohuig, to 
the N.W. of Halhiirst., gives way to a limestone loimiillou 
with numerous eaves-, and at the’juiictiim of the Hell RiTer 
with the Macipiario is siiperse.led' hv I'reeslone. Hut as tho 
oimnirv falls rajiidly from th.il ii'iii'il, the free sloiio I'oniui- 
lioii soon disap|)ears and is siiee,.,'di d hv the Hal eoiinlry. 

The seeoml moiililaiii pas- lies farlher to the .south, near 
till! a.'ilh parallel, begiiiiiiii;i, at the p.iiiit where the Wolon- 
dilly River turns to the n-irth. It aseend.s aloii.i; tho rourso 
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of tliia river to OoiiDm ■ ii I’laius, then passes through a 
narrow riilgo lo firoila' lano I’lains, and again through 
another I'> Yass I’lains, -.vhieh oxlcnid on the other side of 
the riiiigo hetwi cn Vir-^; (liver and Mornimbiilgce River. 

'i'his range is not riel in metals. Copper has hisen found 
near HalImrst, and till iid lead in soiiio other places; hut 
coal seiaiis lo la: aliiii lani, especially at Newcastle, to¬ 
wards the llun’c! Uive Hesides, there is plenty of granite 
and \vhin.stone, (iipe ai 1 potter's clay, limestone, gypsum 
or plaster of Paris, ami dtim. (Oxl^y ; Sturt; 1*. Cunning¬ 
ham: Society's Map.) 

HLUK R11>GK. I tee Appauachia.v Mountains.] 

HLUNDKIJ. MUf 15UM. an assemblage of choice spo- 
••imens of sculpture, i insisting of statues, busts, bas-re¬ 
liefs, sarcophagi, cinei ary urns, and other antient niarble.s, 
collected by tho late Henry Blundell. Esq., and preserved at 
his seat at liice-Hlundell in the parish of Softon in Lanca¬ 
shire, about nine miles north of Liverpool. A large por¬ 
tion are placed in a building attached to the mansion called 
till! Pantheon, exactly resembling tho edifice of that name 
in Rome, though one third loss in lineal dimensions, erected 
for the purpose of coutainiug them ; a few modern sculp¬ 
tures are also in this collection, among which a Psyclwj by 
t-’auova is the most valuable. 

Two fidio volumes of ‘ Engravings and Etchings, from 
tho principal id’lho.se niai'hlos, were prepared hy Mr. Blundell 
for distrthulion among his friends in 180!): sonie of these 
had been made at Rome, before tho marbles lelt that city, 
and others were executeil iu London. Mr. Blundell was in 
Italv at Oie same time with bis friend Mr.Cbarle.s Townley, 
and’ nut only e.olleeted with a kindred taste, but was fre- 
uneutly guided in bis ehoiee of purchases hy Mr. Townley’s 
advice. 

Aiiiulif.'' Iho statues oi highest eharacler in the Blundell 
Mieauim are — 1. A Miiier\':i ('umd at Ostia, for niany years 
111 the l.aiiii palace, and afterwards the properly of Mr. 

• ' iikiiis, i'rein wiioin it w.is houglit; larger than lile. 2. 
(h.'iiij, Jijuu'l ill the ruiti.s of the Entp ror Gordian's villa; 

I '. " lull sire of liie ; |. aiglit of (In .-culptor .Allen-ini. .'J. 

.1 i.o:on SI Yell i'l ol t'lo iiiclies bieh ; Couinl in fladrian's 
^dla: I'ori’lia.-ed liom tlio Duke nl .Moih'iia, in llie eeiilro 
oi’ ll:e saloon at m lio.so villa at Ti'.e.li it sioi..rl. J. .'liiscula- 
; iu ■, IVorn the Villa. T\T illei, .-eieii Ioet high. A 

e ■ll.•ui!;;|■ !ioi;,re, in go al preservalion, near'y ivreintding that, 
i 1 '-.'ieeio iu (ho riiudelian t'olloetion at tJxI'ord ; this 
;■! I hought IVoiu the t’liaeo 'Rat'o, c. ,\iiother 

,'.i lu.-ri.i, -even i. ol hiol,, wliieli f.irnnulv lioloiiged to Pope 
MinIii.'i \ .: I' lieiiL o’U of tlic Neei'Ml ool'oelioii. 7. A 
s! lino r.-pre-ee.Mer i'.e i.r-vjneo Hlthuiia, bougut out of 
(!io I'i.i ii’K.lelroiii the Dii: of i'ioileii.i. .s. baustilla. 

I'll W'f. "i 'tl.o- iViirohu.; li'e ho:,d, feet, ainl bands 
of Pari.in : i.n .do; tiie dr.iperi. in I. shian inarlde, .i 
kind ofop.iipio ! a-:il(. '.i. A e.r'iip .f t\. •> slatiies, a.u old 

fann and an lier.ii.iphio'lju'. t'o.' work ol’ llnpalns, whose 
name is npi n thi‘ [■'.iiilh : it wa.-f .niul In. Nieeida la Pie- 
eoi;. in an ewa’.ali--!. on ilie L’r;ene-le Voad, I77d: sm.ill 
lifo, aliont (iiree feei to'go. .Vnioio' t'oo Inii.t-. are tho.si.’of 
.'■o-pini iu-'. :sf.erus an I ( n.le., Imlii honght > nt oi the Maltei 
\ ilia : .'.'igiisiII.'. and ,'iia l i' n.i. found at ('sin; : and /Elius 
( o'.sal, the .alopl 1 '■■.•;r ol .'1 I'i.-.al!. wliieli was also piu- 
einu.isl I'o'Ui the l*:;;ico il.iinti-i. .Xioelig the iniseellani oils 
I'uiridr of ihi.-i i oil,'ciloll are I ’n'oe 1 1 airie niasl;s of rare and 
nniisind si/o ; two iron, itu; \ ilia .Negroni, thive I'eet eaeh 
in liei.ilit : I'ne ihir l from tin- .Viliiri \’illa. Some id"!' 
i.",''\ oa i.nrn-d of (lie e.xlein of this l•dliee(ion from the fact 
I h It ii eons! (s o! m ar 1(1(1 slaiit -s, l.'g) busts, ;ib,i\o 1)H) bas- 
relief-, ;;(> saivophagi and einerary urns, be.-ides .stelso, and 
eiher le.iseellaueeus aiiiiijuitie.s, 

(See tin; Jicdulirs tij' tutd //'(i/c.v,\ol. ix. I.an- 

ea:liire, pp. :{08, .'toy ; (bo Kiiiit'.irinu;!! anil K/r/ii/nrx al- 
readv qiiototl ; ami Dallawai's nf Ihn Artx, 8vo. 

BLUNDERBUSS. [.Soo .Anus.] 
ni.YTll, or SOUTH BI.YTII, or BIA’TII NOOK, 
a small se:iport town in tlio eonniy of Nortbuinborland, 
partly in the parish of Horton, huteliiolly in that of Earsdou. 
an ! in the oast divisimi of t.'aslle ward, distiinl front Lon¬ 
don g.)/ miles, N. hy \V., and I'roiii Neweastle I'g miles N. 
by K. If. di'r’ves its name from its t.ilintioii on the south 
side of till! river Blytli, at its I'onlluenco with the German 
(3rean. 'I’be town owes its origiu and presperity to its 
eoinniodiotis and safe haven fer small vessels. Tlio navi¬ 
gable river ami port of Blylli aro mentioned as of con- 


scqucnco to tho bishops of Durham in former times, and 
aro named in their records with the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, 
as being subject to their jurisdiction. Tho prelates of 
that diocese still have jurisdiction over tho river ami the 
wastes between high ami low water marks. The river 
Blytli rises about twenty-five miles inland, and its general 
course is east by north, from which it makes one great 
bend to tho north after it. has passed Stamfordliara. On 
resuming its general course it receives its largest tributary 
from tho north-west, alter which it goes on nearly in the 
same direction for about nine ntiles, when it lei-uives an¬ 
other stream from the north-west, after wliie.h it iiielincs to 
the soutli-east, and enters the ocean, after a total course of 
about thirty-seven miles. The Blytli abounds with sea ti.sli 
near its mouth; and those fresh-water tish that frequent the 
higher parts of the stream are of very liiv; quality. The 
shore near its lustuary ufibrds ahumlanco of muscles, which 
arc used for bait hy the fishermen of the neighbouring places. 

Blyth harbour is so safe that tin instance rarely occurs 
of a vessel sustaining damage in entering it in the most 
tempestuous weather. In full tiiles there are ten feet of 
water on tho bar; when there are only eight feet, sta¬ 
tionary lights are exliihited in the harbour. The tide Hows 
up to tho dam at the Bedlingten inm-vvorks, four miles and 
a half from the mouth of the river. The jilace was of very 
trilling consequence previously to the Restoration, when it 
appears to have contained scarcely any houses. It must after 
that have rapidly increased, as we find that in 1728 not fewer 
than 2(10 Vessels aro entered in the custoni-huusc hooks as 
having sailed from this iiort. Its trade would .seem to have 
declined after thi.s : tovvards the latter part of the last century 
there were only a low small slooiMhelongingto the port; tiut 
the opening of the Covvpen colliery, near the end of the cen¬ 
tury, malenally coutriiiutcd to (ho increase of its trade, 
which consists chielly in (he expert, of coal and iron from 
Bedlington, and souieliuies corn. Thirty or tlirty sail <d' 
laden vessels soinetiiiies sail in one tide. They usuallv le- 
turn in ballast ; few arliidcs are ini|)urted, e.xce])l si:eli timber 
and stores as are required for tin; shipping. ..About Itin 
vessels novv belong the p.iri, wliich is regarded as a soil 
of creek tti that of Nev.ca- le. 

Blvlh is a pleasant an,I well built lilll.- place, h ha-. 
a custom-house, subject to dial i !' N’e .e.i-Ue ; two ship 
ilisuraiice conipuiiics, ai d m Vci-,.! ib ek-v a.d-. .n ■„!r.i ',i 
Vessels of t;i() ton.- have la-cn laiiii. Tbere is a ;t eiiapel 
of ease, wt.ieh was ei.eled in i7.)! ear M. \V. R.dlev, 
the proprietor of die i- ate: ii.d to '.'.hleli a .Soodav--ilool 
has since been anne'.ed. !'.Il'er; nl diM'-’iiinan 'iis .,f .j,;,- 
senters iiave lonr places of a.-e.p ai liiv In. 

Tile tow 11-.;:j) .v.nin and. N'ew-liaoi c,>i.tamed 

‘i-tsholises 111 i!l,will'll llie p'lpnbitaio w:i- I rii'.', of itoi.i 
t )77 were I'eniales. '.fids li.i.ic.i-r d. n a conv.'v a trin; 
idea ol tlie i\ieiii and. - opidai!' *. ot ila- (■ vin, ii- n oi lv 
eompivliei!.;s ll'.at part of :! w !r."h I'.e- in li;.' n.iri cf t',-.'.'. - 
diiii, hut, adiding to t li'.i a: .'■".ml iii.;’. I'li'ini d"io'',ii-i ; 1 ' 
t'ow pell, I'ar.sli I'l lloiion, til.'a-'!;;-i p-pid.'taei iii-i,.-- 
eeed .‘lUon. 

(lllltellin.-oli's /'/■ /■ .'f. 

(lllil J>! '■rrii'!i■ /' .\ - ,■.■ ( ' ■'(/■• . b I 

Bt'.V t/.e„ile.! V ), i .lii'-' o. 1 l.in.i V .lI ■ .i.i.-ii 

ai-.' without veo.on, ;iie a'.-iii',' . :.ie i I- a Oij.-’y com. 
peiisateii bv iniin-.'ii.-e iir.ise;d.ii' |'■.■.ela i-i-.di.li;..: i.l 

(he species to kill laige aiiiniais i 'n-tiici-.'.i. pi- ■ 
to svv..llowing liiem vvli 'b'. 

’I’here are few I'lildes vvliieii liave i,;'! -ooi ' u\..v. n - !';,;r 
origin. The vovaec,- ei .S'.nlia.i !u. p,'. .. ,; 

hut till! stories of (l.e inooslia Os -ei pe n- in li.e v .ik ■ of 
diaiiiuiids, and of the ‘seipcni i' .-orpri-in.; b neiii and 
lliiekliess, vvliose seales made a rn-dii... ii- vvoinid hiui- 
.self along.' that swallovved op iwo ol'li:-.'.iiiipani'Viis, pro¬ 
bably had their f.'Uiulatioii in lrad:l;.);is of tlie sine and 
strength ofa family of serpeiit.s heloliging to the i’d Wi-rM, 
hut lieai'ly allied in (heir eieaiii/atioii and habits t,. those 
whieh we are .ibout to eonsi ler. Siiibad's deseripti' n in¬ 
deed of the fate of the first of the two vietiriis briiogs to our 
memory a terrible anecdote of the imude’.-ens po'.ver and 
voracity of the Indian boas or pythons rel itid in iiioik .■•u 
times, and recorded eii e.invas hy Daniell. [See I'vruos.] 
‘It (the serpent) swallovvasl up,’ says (he lictiti.ius sailor, 
‘one of my eomr.nles, nolvvitlistand.nig Ids loud ewes and 
the efforts h<‘ made to extrieate hiinsi if.’ 

Of the same rare probably were the moiislers to which 
tho follovviii'j: allusions aro made liv aiilieiil write'-s.. 
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Aristotle (book viii. c. 28) writes of Libynn serpents of 
enormous size, and relates, that certain voyagers to that 
'coast were pursued by some of them so large that they 
overset one of the triremes. The two monstrous snakes 
(ntVd fflAwpa) sent by Juno to strangle the infant Her¬ 
cules in his cradle, described by Theocritus in his 24th 
Idyll, exhibit some of the peculiarities of these reptiles. 
The way in which Theocritus represents them to have 
yslled their folds around the boy, and relaxed them when 
tying in his grasp, indicates the habit of a rxtnstricting 
serpent*. Virgil’s Laocobn, and the unrivalled marble 
group, which the poet’s description most probably called 
into existence, owe their origin undoubtedly to the stories 
current of constricting serpents. Valerius Maximus (book 
i. c. 8, 8. 19), quoting Livy, gives a relation of the alarm 
into which the Romans under Rogulus were thrown by an 
enormous snake, which had its lair on the banks oV tlie 
liagradas, «n- Magradas (Mcjcrda), near Utica. It is said 
to have swallowed many of the soldiers,,to have killed others 
in its folds, and to have kept ll\e army from the river ; till 
at length, being invulnerable by ordinary weapons, it was 
destroyed by heavy stones slung from the military engines 
used in sieges. lint, according to the historian, its perse¬ 
cution of the army did not cease with its death ; for the 
waters were polluted wiih its gore, and the air with the 
steams from its corrupted carcase, to such a degrt'e, that the 
Romans were obliged to move llicir camp, taking with 
them however the skin, one hundred and twenty feel in 
length, which was sent to Rome t. Oellius, Orosins, Flo- 
rns, Silius Italicus, and Zunaras, make incntinn of the 
same serpent nearly to the .same cll’ect. Pliny (viii. 11, 
I)e StTpentibus Mitximis vt says, that Megasthones 

writes that serpents grow to such a size in Itnlia, that 
they swallowed entire stags ami bulls. (See also Near- 
ehus, quoted by AiTiaii. intlir. 1',.) lie speaks too of 
the Bngrudian serpent above-mentioned as matter of no¬ 
toriety, observing that it was one hundred and twenty feet 
long, and that its skin and jaws wore preserved in a temple 
at ]^inc till the time of the Nuniaiitine war: and ho adds, 
that the serpents called Bose in Italy confirm lliis, for that 
they grow to such a size, that in the holly of one killed on the 
Vatican hill in the reign of Claudius an entire infsint wsis 
found i'. Suetonius (in Ocfuv. -13) mentions the exhibition 
of a serpent, fifty cul>ils in length, in front of the comitium. 
But, without multiplying instam-cs from .•'Klian and others, 
we will now come to more modenr accomits. Bontius 
(V. 23) says, ‘ The Indian serpents are so multitudinous, that 
my paper would fail me heforo I enitmcraletl them all; never¬ 
theless, I must say something about the great ones, which 
sometimes exceed thirty-six feet in length, and are of such 
capacity of throat ami stomach that they swallow entire 
hoars.’ He then speaks of the great power of distention in 
the jaws, adding, ‘To confirm this, there arc those alive 
who partook with General Peter Both of a recently swal¬ 
lowed hog, cut out of the belly of a serpent of this kind. 
They are not venomous, but tliey strangle by powerfully 
applying their folds around tlie body of a man or other 
.nnimal.' Mr. M'Leod, in his interesting ‘ Voyage of 
II. M. S. Alcestc,’ p. :)l‘2, gives the followitig account; 

‘It may here ho juentioned, that during a captivity of 
sonic muntbs at Whiilah, in the kingdom of Dahomey, on 
the coast of Africa, the auilior of this narrative had oppor¬ 
tunities of observing snakes more than double the size of 
this one just described J; but be cannot venture to say 
whether or not they were of the same species, ibotigh ho 
lias no doubt of their being of the genus Boa. 'f hey killed 
llioir prey, liowever, precisely in a similar manner; and, 
from their superior bulk, were capable of swallowing ani¬ 
mals much larger than goats or sheep. Governor Absoii, 
who had for thirty-seven years resided at Fort William (one 
of the African Company’s settlements there), described 
some desperate struggles which he had either seen, or had 
come to his knowledge, bcttvi-en the .snakc.sand wihl beasts, 
as well as the smaller cattle, in which the former were 

• The exmiiRito b<*auty «f the Idyll can only be equalled by tlic jjraTideiir 
of design and eJcectiti«m by Ueytiolda in hiii picture, 

t The pas5f»KC cited by Valerius from Livy must have been iii the lust tie. 
cade (the 2iid). 'i'hf? n’tulfr vtiU inid Ijowcvit IIuj story in llio 

Biipplemenllo Livy (x\iii. Ift). 

t iunstuii, nfler tpuUint; this that it is probable thnt the Itoa 

Ijrows to this mn iu (.’alabria, lor llmt l.'ii«:ctnu>. bishop of .*<1. .'\n;;e!o, writer 
io TllunaiMnus, that one uhich had ilexouied the Ihieks and herds as killed, 
in a IWld near the town tnul within hin dtiic.cse, by a Hhepherd, and ilmt Ihtt 
mandibles* two paima in length, were tu be seen in lUc church of the Virkiu. 
(Deipara* de 

§ Sse Post, |i. 23. 


always victorious. A negro herdsman belonging to Mr. 
Abson (who afterwards limped for many years about Ibo 
fort) had liecn seized by one of these monsters by the thigh; 
but from his situation in a wood, tho serpent, in attempting 
to throw himself around him, got entangled with a tree; 
and the man, bemg thus preserved from a state of compres¬ 
sion, which woUM instantly have rendered him quite power¬ 
less, had presence of mind enough to cut with a largo knife, 
which he carried about with him, deep gashes in the iiwk 
and throat of his anlagdtiist, thereby killing him, niid dis¬ 
engaging himself from bis frightful situation. Ho never 
afterwards, however, recovered tho use of that limb, which 
had sustaineil considerable injury from liis fangs and the 
mere force of his jaws,’ All these gigantic serpents were, 
most probably, the Pythons of modem nomenclature. 

Aeeordiug to Pliny, tho name Boa was given to these 
serpents becalijic they were said to be at first nourished l>y 
tlic milk of cows; and .Toiiston and others observe, that 
they derived the name not so much from their power of 
swallowing oxen, as from a story current in old limes of 
their following the herds and sucking their udders. Boa is 
also stated Viy some to be the Brazilian name for a serpent. 

Among modern systeinalic writers, J.iiiiiecus may be eon- 
sidcred as the fir.st cstablishcr of the genus. Laiirenti, 
Boddaert, Danbenton, Schneider, Lacepede, Latreille. and 
others adopted it, in many instanees with alteratioii.s and 
correelii'iis. At one time the genus eomprcheiidcil all 
serpents, venomous or not, the under part of who.so body 
and tail were fiirni.sbed with scaly transverse hamls, or 
wmAi, formed of one piece only, and which bad neither spur 
nor rattle at the end of the tail. After the venomous 
serpents were separated from them, they were found sulli- 
ciently numerous and were again subdivided. 

The following is (.luvier s deliiiition of a true Bi a in mo¬ 
dern nomenelature: 

The Boio more especially so called, have a spur on I'arh 
side of the vent, the body ronii>rcssod, I;irgest in the mi<h!le, 
the tail prehensile, and small .scales on the posterior part 
of the head. Among them arc found th.e hirm-st of j.erpcni.-^. 
.Some of the species attain thirty or forty feet in Icnuil), ai.d 
bcconio capable of swallowing dogs, deer, and even ox.'.i', 
accoriling to travelloi-s, after bavin*; crushed them in their 
folds, lubricated them with their saliva, and enormously di¬ 
lated their jaws and throat: this operation is a very loin^ one. 
A remarkable part of their anatomy is, that their siii:il!i r 
lung is only one half shorter than the other. 

Before we enter upon the subdivision of this family, wo 
will examine some of the most remarkahte points in tins 
structure and organization of the serpent, udmirahly aihqiled 
to its habits. 

On looking at this representation of the skeleton of a h*.a 
constrictor, drawn from tin: beautiful preparation in the 
British Museum, we first observe the strons close-set teeth, 
of which there is a double row on each side of the upper 
jaw, all pointing backwards, and giving the serpent the 
firmest hold of its struggling victim, whicli is thus deprived 
of the power of withdrawing itself when once locked within 
the deadly j:iw.s. Serpents do not masticate. Tlie prey is 
swallowed whole ; and to assist doglniition, their under jaw 
consists of two bones ea-sily separable at the .sijmphtjsix, or 
point of Junction, while the bone similar to tlico.» quiiH/afum 
in birds, by the intervention of whieh it is fitted to tlie 
cranium, further facilitates the act. The upper jaw more¬ 
over is so eonstruefed as to admit of considerable uiotion. 

We next observe the spine, formed for the most extensive 
mobility, and the inultitudu of ribs constructed as organs 
of rapid progression, when joined to the belly scales, or 
scuta, with whicli tho whole inferior surface of the body 
may bo said to be shod. * When the snake,’ writes .Sir 
Kverard Homo, ‘ begins to put itself'in motion, the ril>s of 
the op]>ositc sides are drawn apart from each other, and the 
small cartilages at the end of them are bent upon the upper 
surfaces of tho abdominal scuta, on which tho ciid.s of tho 
ribs rest; and, as the ribs move in pairs, the scutum under 
each pair is carried along with it. This scutum by its 
posterior edge lays hold of the ground, and bceomes a fixcil 
point from whence to set out anew. This motion is heaii- 
tif’ully sci’n when a snake is cliinhiiig over an angle to get 
upon a flat surface. Wlicn the animal is moving, it alters 
its shape from a circular or oval form to something aii- 
proacliing to a triangle, of which tho surface on the grouml 
forms the base. The coluber and boa having largo abdo¬ 
minal scuta, which may ho considered ns hoofs or shoes, are 
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i*f l)(ia con<triclor.j 


the liont filtc.l f.ii- this Iviiiil nf i)n>i.'i"’ssivo nioli)ii.’ (Li'cturm \ 
mi ('i)mpitnilifr Aualf mj, \>il. i.) I 

Sir Kvoninl, in tin; saino spoakinsj of the ribs as j 

origans of locomotion, says ‘ An observation ol' Sir .losojih | 
]>anUs thirin<r the exhibition of a coluber of unusual size > 
tirst led to this dixeiwe/i/. While if was moviiii; briskly j 
aloii!' the carpi'l, he said he thoviuht ho saw the ribs come 
forward in succession, like the feet of a <‘aleriiillar. This 
remark led me to examine the aiiitiial's motion with more ' 
accuracy, and on jiultintr tiie hand under its belly, while the 
snake was in the act of passin;' over the palm, the ends ofl 
the ribs were distini-tly fell iiressinif upon tlic surface in i 
rcf;ular succession, so as to leave no doubt of the rilis Ihrm- 
int? so many pairs of levers, by which the animal moves 
its body from pl.ice to place.’ j 

It is not intended to detract in the least from the mas- j 
telly descriptions f;iven in the lecture here ipioted ; but 
it is due to the sharp-sighted Tyson to observe, that the 
Inc.omolivo power of tho ribs vias detected and published ; 
by him in his excellent observations on the anatemy of the ' 
rattle-snake. (See/Vit/. Trails.) 

Sir liverard Homo informs us by* what additional mecha¬ 
nism this faculty is effected. The ribs, he observes, arc not 
articulated in snakes between the vertebra}, but each vertebra 
has a rib attached to it by two sli}j;htly concave surlacos, 
that move upon a convex protuberance on tlic .side of tho 
vertebra, by which .moau.s the extent of motion is unusually 
Sreat, and the lower end of each vertebra havinif a ('lobular 
form fitted to a concavity in tho uiiper end of tho vertebra 
below it, they move readily on one another in all dircctieiis. 
The muscles which brinp; the ribs forward, accordinji to Sir 
Kverard, consist of live sets, one from the transverse pro¬ 
cess of each vertebra to the rib immediately behind it, 
which rib i.s attached to the next via-lebra. The next set 
(joes from the ril) a little way from the spine, just beyond 
where the former terminates, it passes over two ribs, send- 
iui'a slip to each, and i.s inserted into the third; there is 
a slip also conaectiuK it with the next muscle in sueces.sion. 
IJiulor this is the third set, which arises from the posterior 
side of eacli rib, passes over two ribs, sending a lateral slip 


to the next muscle, and is inserted info the third rib behind 
it. The fourth set passes from one rib over tho next, and 
is inserted into the seemid rih. Tlie fifth set trees from rib 
to rib. On the inside of the chest there is a strong; set of 
muscles atlaelicd to the anierior surface of each vertebra, 
and passintr oliliijuely iorwards over four rib-j to be inserted 
into the fiflli. nearly at the niiddlo part between the two 
extremities. Trom this part of each rib a stronir llat nuiscle 
comes forward mi each side before the viscera, forinin;' the 
abdominal muscles, and unilintr in a beainihil miililb! 
teinloii, so that the lower half of each rib, wbicli is beyond 
the oritrin of this muscle, and which is only lati-rul'y con¬ 
nected to it by loose eollular ineinhraiie, is external to the 
belly of the animal, ati l is U'cd for the puvpo.se of proiria s- 
.sive motion ; while that hall’of i ich rih next the spine, as 
far as tho liin<rs extend, is employed in vespirata n. At 
the tcianinalion of o i< h ri'.i is a small caililaee, in shape 
eorrespondinc; to tin- lib, only lap.’iini' to the point. Tlioso 
of the oppvisile ribs have no coiiiuxion, and when the ribs 
are draw 11 outwards by the imiseles, they are separated to 
some diMaiice. and rest throuoli their whole lenotli on the 
inner surface of tho ahdouiinal scuta, to which they arc con¬ 
nected by a set of short liuiscles ; they have also a c-ai- 
nexioii with the eartila>res of the neii'lihourinirribs by a set of 
short straight ninscles. These observations apply to snakes 
in oi'iierul: hut the imiseles have been evainined in a boa 
constrictor, three leel iiiiio iiiehes loiio. preserved in th - 
Hunterian Museum. In all snakes, adds tho author, the 
ril)s are continued to the anus, hut tlie luuws si'ldom occupy 
more than otio half of the e.xtenl of the cavity covercil Ip, 
the ribs. t'onsc<iuently these lower ribs can only be em¬ 
ployed for the jmrpos.e of proore.ssivo motion, and tberef. le 
correspoinl in that respect with the ribs in the Draco ro.'ai.s 
superadded to form tlie winos. [See l)lt.\«ON.l 

The subjoined cut. copied from that oiveii as an illuslr.i 
tion by Sir Mverard Home, will ex)>hiin the artieiiliitimr 
surfaces of the verl-rbrir and ribs : ami on the uinley surl’ai-e 
of the former will he seen tho protuberance for the altaeli- 
nicnt of the imiseles which are employ ed in crushing the 
animals round which the snake entwities itself. 
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TliO c.nt exhibits two vertobiw, and portions of two ribs of 
A >-o-callcd Ixirt const riolor, drawn willi liis iiniial .'KTurate 
iidolity and shill by VV. (.Ilil'i, Km)., ihmi a sktdotoii sent 
IVoni Iho East Indies b, the lato f^ir William Jones, iin<l 
dopssited ii\ the Ilunlorian Must inn. Tbo letters ii, </ point 
to the protuberance on the under siirfaeo for the attach¬ 
ment of the coiislrietin^ muscles, aeeordini; to Sir Kverard 
Homo. 

Thoujrh the (onu boa eonstrietor is used tbrousliout by 
Sir liverard Home iii his ie''tiire, tin re can be little doubt 
tliut llu: serpent .s. nt iiom India by Sir ‘William .limes was 
a python. The ;.nia)l spLeaiiien I'lM’.n Mliich the deseriplion 
of the ori>uns eiiipliiyod iit ]uo;',re sive inotioti was tal.eii 
may have been a boa. Ilul whether bi-.i or iiyllsoti. it woiiitl 
bale bad tlie laiiilv or .ijone m ar tiio Mm!., and the boin’.s 
and iiuiseles liehmoiii;; lo ihe-e spur.;, wlneli are of no 
sm::U conseijv.enio In ti:e oroani.;;tit ion of a I'oa or a pMln.n, 
vialimeiil.s of liml.is lliouoli tini lie; these i’l'pcar to liaic 
eseapid Sir Everard Tl-one's ob-ervalioii, ec-Mipied as he 
was in lltllowino' out iiicel.iiiiisni of piM ;ic~si\,■ na !i ei. 

No one eat! re.id (.I'll e habits ol' tlie.se n j-lil-.'s in : 
of nature will: an, |'er, r;vim. liie c-lvantasre wiiieh lliei .n 
will,II, h'.'. lic.o on b;, t. ils on a free, their head.- 

Itoilie.’, in aiii'ai:',!, .oni i.-.),, on ,'>mie scdi^v I'll ■!*, 

they ,suri)rli.e the tiiii-.|\ uud ili.il seeks ihc su-e,un, 
1 liese hooks Ic lpic. ‘■.e:, o .r,aiiit.'..n a fisi.T ).-..iii‘ itlicy 
hecolllC a i'olcrni!' li'iieh l i-.e. a .h,- idc e.i'.ver to his 
enemies. Mayer I'.c;.. I.-,! He...,, '.■•".ii.;.-O:, of litola, 

and has V.'1*1! t- m phoJ■ . 1 ;i i;ai' ■., _ IJ..* 1 ;la■, t )<;;l I!,(; 

lir.it frc'ins o', hi:'. dy o I'i;.-. , i po-!''. (flpiii.ii.ias iiaii'i'j 
the rndiiiieiiJs . 1 :■ lo.p i e.vl, roailv I, .nldin-.^ li.e UvCiera 

IVth,);!, !'r.x, lo;, di -er a.; .-i-lii,:.; to iM.af plerri in, 

fielojei'l'. r, ’"lo -.1 i. • ■' i.' i... nn.Oppi:!, Cll'.ier, t,);.ell, 

ami IhaioMU.- b'o . , 0 : f ; to li. •. e ho. h i 



• Dr. MnyiT's Iiaj>i*r snx';”' ! bi ti,.. ';v.i a. .V,,,.. .\„t. Cimot.i mill \va.s 
nncrirnnls trnn^ilHti-d in llii., ’ /./-•/,. *■> St ir,irft f,.,- is-if, Hut Ciivii.r,ivliii“c 
HOWllll ..iliHl,!! nl'tlii. iOo,,,.. V ;; -i,.,'! j,.' 
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or spurs, ho proceeds to his owu observations made on Botr 
Constrictor, Seytale,nw\ Crnr/iris. He says, that (he spur 
or iiail on each side of Iho vent in the boa coii.sti ieior and 
other species of the ^uims is a true nail, in tin- ,,iiily of 
which is a littledemi-ciirtila^iinous hone, oi'uniimd plialanx, 
articulated with another hone much stroiifrcr which is con¬ 
cealed under iho skin. Tliis second hoiio of the rmliineiil 
of afoot in tile fJoai has an exlernal thick eoiid', le, willi 
which the niitrnal plralanx is nrtieidaled. as above siatc-.i : 
it pre.scnts, heside.s, a sn.aller internal apophysi . v.hicli 
places it in connexion with the other bonus of the .cleioii. 
These hones are the appeiidaires of a tibia or le:; l•.• ■ne. the 
form and relative position of which will he uuderst. od In a 
referenco to the .subjoined cub-, copied from I'r. itaier's 
‘ Moiuoir.’ 

The figure above Kl'en ruprosems the tail of a ' .la con¬ 
strictor: ti, till! vent: f>, the book or spur of the b '( sid,;; 
the siihcutaneous muscle : d, ribs uiul iulcrcoslal i iusclcs; 
transverse muscle of the ahdoinen : /, hone ol t lu Ic-', en¬ 
veloped ill iis uimsclest ahilnclor muscle of tl .• fool ; 
/'.adductor nin.M'ie of the foot. Th. . iianpiol.n'. of Iho 
scuta, or shields, of one entire piece iiudcr ihc (ail, .-harae- 
ferislie of the true boa.s, will be here observed, lu the p\- 
thoiis the shields beneath tlie tail are ranj;eil in p'li' 



Wo lieiv have a ri.,.;'. .oi': .ii.-u ..■ ih.-■ .f y, oi ; rii* 
diim. iiliiry limb. I•.!.l•ll i-.-.n b.c s.'m . ;ip!. 

1 . p''i...| I :s ihc b.-it ji I 'cniu' !i,.ib ••!’ I h • I' c. 1. ■ u 

aiilc|.j,,rlv ; (/, (ibi;, i-i- I..O' hone : fi, I '.lcroal b . ..f ij..- 
l;it’..5V!s ; i", iot, real ’o..c.e ol tli" co'.iU- : ’t, 1 oi 111.' lui’la- 
lar-.iis viitb. lu ap, p:.\Ni.;; r. nai'i ol® boo:.. 

l''i'.;eie .! np'.'.'-on'.?. '1 c saoc' Ic.i'r, ;■ "i ...'i ‘li- .'I.. 

It'ict .r.'i Mopkiiuon a.ii-l i'aocoasi Iia'.o -.lo.cii tii i!,.. 
‘ Trail'acti.-ii... ofll.o Aiiicricau i''hl!o"oj!iiical Moi-i.-ii,' 1 ; .’ I 
al I'l.da'lclpbia, f:r j.rmi.olii.o o. ..-.''■.I kim" le.'..'. ' i. 

r..'.. lie'-', pin i.i, o'l iiilci'.'sliii;:; loc'.iiiit ,. 1 ' i.:o ii-i.il 

.lo.-ilo'.'.y of llioT'iilion (Cuvier), d. ■ ci i'icil in l.iaiuiin a.; 
I'o. 1 , '1 rolo olahi. hori it lou'. !>■■ as w. il t 1 riiu:;.l; 

'.o .'lif' i' '. o..,., 1,. l,.,... n li-o Ib-.i- .1 lb-- ,^\ib ..o- loe 
.) . I:" d, tlial 11 o a.'cj.ii.l:- jiivc 1 of I lie en.-t'i.-tio;; p. ..r ; 
■■ u 1 . . ■; i ■ I 1 ■. ■ pi .ill. Ip. 1 l.'o.! '.o.iiti'iil tl'.i'ol.'. I .' , be olio, ,,;.i \ 
b'l l.ikcn as iliu.iliairic oi'ibe saiiio iioii,!:-. in the lii-.ioi v i,i 
iho other. Wo .select I'roiii lh,e I'.apcr ab.ivc iv;c'.ilior.ed cn 
i ioeoiiiil i.f the I'cspiriiloiy and mii,: ry oio^an.s, bicaioe their 
;i o..-liue app'.ai s to lie pcculiaiiv adaplc.l lo the h.ibi:'- of 
00 iiiiiual. 

; ‘'liic lary 11.x com.ists of a i.i:."le c.irtiiaoc.’,a\iiiji; ;i lur- 
i ■ '.■/o!ilii|i!e slit in it, about six hues in Iciijrlli, for llio ir.iiis- 
; .ai si 111 of air; the Iraclieii is one f ol eiplit inches in Icii.^iii, 
iml tlirce eiohths of an inch in diameter, and pas-,oH 
, .lo.vii allached lo the ventral fac.i of the aisojih.ion-. 

• iiisi.^ts of a oreat number of iioperfect cariilapin ii.s 
i l im.u, iolerriiptcd posteriorly, but joined by an ehislie siib- 
i r-laiice which keeps their extremities in contacl. Each 
J rill!' is eoiinceted to the adjoining one by a iiicnibiane 
I also clastic, so that when the trachea i.i stretched leuo|h- 
wise, it will easily reoain its former condition. It pa.ssi-.s 
behind the heart, and while there eoiieeidcd, ilivides into 
iwo bronchia), approjiriated to the two limes. The lini'p;, 
ill a eollaiised slate, lie mueh l oneualed, hciii^r eovored in 
part by the liver; but when inllaled, me brought inloview 
and c.iiisii the liver to bo raised up. Itcse oriraus eon-ist 
ill two di.stinet vesicles or hat's, united above idout' their 
middle, but torinlnalin<: below, eac h in a separate n// drxar. 
They ilitler materially in size, Iml vary less in this respect 
than those ol snakes in t'eiicral. The rifflit lun;; is two 
le t ten incke.s lone, and aliout four inches hroad, and ex- 
teim.s down as laras the tpill-bladder; opposite the spleen.". 
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wliioh on il>i U'fl., it Ii.m a (•onsiilorablo ('ontrac.Uon of its 
(liiiuicti'r. Tho unvallor • csiclo lies on tlio Icl't sidoi and is 
lod'.ii at iis lowiT ond ; i is oidy oiio liiol iiiiio indies UmjJT, 
:iii<l (In-ee inches broad; .t toniiinale.-. near the lower ox- 
Ireniity of the liver. TIi. lower four-lirths of each lHn{f are 
thin, senn-transparoiil, aid snp|)lied with fewer blood-vessels 
than the iipiier portion. '! he panetes arc marked by eirenlar 
lines or slritn, aloni; whi-li are struii}' siiuill wliite bodie.'i, 
apparently v(!sienlar, tVoi,. half a lino to two lines distiint 
I'roiii each other; tlii'V ai ■ iniudi ntofo numerous tihove, iind 
appear to be nierely aft . died to the inner siirl'aie. The 
niiper poi lion ol‘eaeii lin is ( oinposed of a. more s|)onoy 
sirnetnre; the p.nieles re innidi thitdter, and pre-ent on 
their inner snri'ace a lo -e retienlati'd texture, somewhat 
reseinhlioc: a Mction <d' die co/yo/.v riir.'rii'/'t/ni /I'/iir, the 
cells hoi'ever heino un li larger. A free jias-aLic is ha'i 
thronoh the centre, .'o t at Iho air, in in:.pir.ilion, is noi 
ohlioed llecessaiily lo )»'! throlieh the cells, whi'-h seem To 
present mendy. !i nioi>' c 'ensile sin fe.i e for liie purposes oi 
respiration. 1? nli Inn; eontaito'd many worms, f luml 
limit abiind.aiil ;,ho\o loier the laand eii n in the 
Iraclu a: they \.e;e nf \ rioo.. .iliiieie ioe ., hcliie, fi'*m omt 
to three inches in lenol!. v. hili h, cylindi ical, t.iperin”-. am! 
surroniid' il in tin ir V. he,' h ii;:lii hi (lev.itial riiu;•, or eord.s. 

Till! ar.lhors oi |h,.> j ei-oiny; de-.-iiplinli do not seem to 
h.ave "l,.;, rved a part of the lueehanism of the m-oaiis of 
respiration delceti d In' .! iseph Henry (rrecn, Ksip, K.R.S., 
lice. Th.it oentleinai.. ii his L'ciiires at the llnyal (lolleoo 
of Ruroeons. aficr allnd u; to Mr. llrod riii's pajica-e.n t!m 
inodo in nhich the hoa e, .istrietor laiies its pf'",, and of liie 
adajitation of il- in\,n:ii/, :io;i to its li dai ■, li. reinai’ti'r L-in n. 
and esjiecialli iiiat part ili. ii- the antii 'i' .itate.~ that tie 
larynx i-, dnrir.o i!ie o ei.iii-i.i of snailonino, protrmled 
heioiid thoe li’i. < I thedii Icil l-.iier jav.’,•. '.liihiled adruivitio 
of two inti.sele' n hieli he lord deteel, d in the h.ivcr jtiw for 
the piirpe.-n ef i,rim;in.r i),.- larynx fir.V'r-.', in oenseipience 
of liis atlenlioa haiio;; h'on ihaiivn to llu point hy the 
slaleineni made iii the pe.ni-r. 

Without 'tiio into a d' tai! of the ann'eniy of the other 
or;rans oiie,. by IJis. 11 , pi.in.-ai and ihincotitl, it iiill 
he sutlleieni m remarlc tiiat they ih tuaed :i poeuliarity of 
sliaictnr.: which su;rocsis (he idea tliat it is intended to ob¬ 
viate the in jiirioii.s etfeets nf an inipedi .1 eireul.ilion when 
the stnmaeh is ilislemled with find ; a e.i.^tenitun. from the 
habits of I he iiiunil, likely to he oi-,.at ami of loiio; duration. 
Under smdi eireiimslanecs they remark that the peeuliarly 
eonstrnetial vessids may. hv a eirenitous ronte, carry a laipe 
prnpnrlioii of blood to llm heart, whieh the vena eav.i tilomj 
Mould he unable to aee.niiplish ill a state of partial eoiu- 
pri s.sion. 

Llai inij emlea.ioiired t > oave the reaiicr .some insh'.lit iiit') 
the organiitation of ihe.ie serpent.s. we now jiroe. ,'.l to l.iy 
hefore him i!eseri)il ions by eye-w it nesses of the manner in 
whieh that organization is hronuhl into action for the ptir- 
pii.se of killino and swallowing; their piey. 

Mr. M'Leod, ill hi.s ‘ \'o\aoe of ll.AT.S. Aleeste,' ‘’iies 
the folliiivinp; painfully vivii! an ount of a ser|H?nt, a nati’.e 
of llorneo, sixteen feet long, mid of about eiehleen inches 
in eiremnfereiiee, which was on hoard. Tliere were ori¬ 
ginally two; hilt one, to nr.e j\lr. IWUeods expression, 

‘ ,.piallied overlioard and was drowned.’ 

‘ Diiiino- his stay at RyswicU,' says Mr. M'l.eiKl, speakiii;',- 
of the snrviior, • he is said to have lieen iisnally entertained 
with a ”oat for dinner, onee in every three or four weeks, 
with oeeasionally a duck or a fowl liy way of a de.sserl. The 
live-sloek fir his ttse during llie passage, eonsisting of .six 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent with him on board, 
live bein;;; eonsidered as a fair alloivaneo for as tunny monlbs. 

: ‘ At an early iieriocl of the voyage we had an exhibition 

of bis talent in llie way of ealiu.g, wliieh was publiely ^icr- 
formed on the quarter-deek, upon which his erili stood. The 
; sliding part heiiig opened, one of tlie goats was thrust in, 
and the dour of the-cage was shut. Tlie poor goat, as if 
•. instantly aware of all the honors of its perilous situation, 
inunedi.itely liegaii to utter the most piercing tutd distressing 
erics, hulling instinetively, at the same time, with its head 
towards the serpent, in self-defence. 

‘ The snake, w hieh at first appeared scarcely lo notice the 
loor animal, soon began to stir a little, and, turning bis 
lead in tile direction of tlm goat, lie at length fixed a deadly 
and iirilignant eye on the trembling victim, who-c agony 
und terror seemed lo inerease; liir, proiions to llie snake 
Seizing his pre)', it shook in every limb, but still eontiiiuiiig 


its unavailing show of attack, hy hutting at tho serpent, 
wliien now became suilieieiitly animated to prepare for tho 
hampiet. The first operation was that of darting out his 
iorkial longue, and at the same time rearing a little liis 
liead ; then suddenly seiziou the goat hy the fore-leg with 
his (aiigs, and tlirowing it down, it was eneircled in an in¬ 
stant in his horrid folds. So tpilck imleed ami so iiistanta- 
lieons was tho :iel, that it was niip' ?-ihl,; fo;- the eye to fol- 
lowtho I ipid eoiiiohilinii ofliii i |im;i.i!,-il Imil-,-. It was not 
a regular i.erew -like torn that v.a'- fmaue.d. hiil ro-iemliJilig 
rather a knot, one part of the hotly <.v il-iie-.; the other. :ts 
if to add ueighi to (he iiilisciihir ).ie--ure, lin- more eilec- 
tnally to i-iai.-h tiie ohj'-ct. Uiiiiiig' thi. tiin.' in- contiimed 
to ;;ia.-ii willi his him;.-, tlmii-gh It appi-m-c:l -Hi ;iiiiieec>-:ov 
pri.-caiitioil, that part nfihe aiiiiim! whe ii lie had fi|-t M-izi-d’. 
lie lliioi slowly all ! e-iiitioe-ly omolded liiiii.-eif, till the 
go.il fell dead from his moii.-i i i'O l•tlllll■ae(>, w i;en he hegan 
to iirepare hiueelf for s'.vallou iio,' it. i’iacing his nioiitli in 
li'ont of the (leatl animal, he eoiiinii ilced liv InhrieatiiigT with 

■ 111 ? .saiiia that pa.i'l of the loiiit, aii-l then ttiking its ninzzh: 
i nil-i his month, which h.i'l. ami indeed .dways has, the ap- 
j pij.iranee of a raw lacerated wound, Im -wic/,-c,/ it i,,^ ;,s lar as 
I loii h.ifiis Would allow. These piMliiheraii'-os opi.io-i d some 
I litllo dillii'iilty, not -o l.in' li from the r extent r,, from ihi ir 
' piiiiil.s; howe\ .-r, they ;dso in a very .h-..il tiio_-di.s.jip.-.iicd, 

lii.'i.l i-i to -ly, |■xterlKlliy ; hiil thi ir prosrc- w as .siiU ( i 1 e 
h.iceil V. i i dislilicily on the (.ulsiilo, th.r- .lii uiiig tvt ly nio- 

■ ment to pii'liiule thi'o'. '.’i tho : hut. Tiie va iim leal now 
I ilesci,-nili-'l ,is fa.r r.s ih ■ ;-'c aildcr.t; am; it -"..-an a-ioiiisiiing 
I'iglil to i.hsi-rvc il.-; c.,i; .1-1, ilina.y ;cl;-‘ii of the ‘iiakes 

mu'-cles w hen s(|-,-t,-ji,..l ;,.i -.oi h an cm.;oral extent an 
exit.lit v.iiiili nue-l h.i'C c'imIv dc-m :i'l niii.-.-iilar 

' power in aiii animal tliat w.i - o . like hiui-ulf, eiidmied 
I will; very p-ci-iili.n -'.iUi,-.. oi’ exp i;i;i..;i .■;mi in ii in the 
i :a;ii.i time. Vfheli hi.-'- he'd ai;-l neck liad C.oot’.c.r ap):ear- 
; a nee tlian licit of a .-el iielit - ki o .-h.fo ■! al ne -I t > Liilr»ti - nr, 

I '-till llie werhings o| I'nc musi k - were i-.i-lci’l; ;ucl hi.s 
I laiWer 111 sutMioli, :ii i; i-. ci i-sic.,.-iy t .'Ijed, nnahaieil; it 
! Vi as, in f.c I, the elfeci of a ei.;.!; ..•■iile nni-euhir power, 
ti'sisted hy two row.-of-.Iroiig l.o.i'.a il li-eth.. dV iih all this 
lie must he so form -it as to he alee t I ;-i'. j e.id fir a lime 
his respiration : for it i.s impi -ih:._ to i. .;e< ive t'.;-,t the pio 
eoss ol hrealliing could he vaui- i! on ..iii the nuinih ami 
Ihl'i'nl Were -"j e.iinjilelv'.y -.'iiif- ri eta! . xp ock-d hy loe Ivclv 
oi' llm goat, .end the lungs tlicne . iv. . ta li.;;!!;;;,; the tr;n la a 
to he o'.er so ha'dl con'prcs.-, il, ;!:■ iln > imi-l liLi'e 1 eoi, iiy 
its p;ss;io,.i (kiwiivv .rds. 

' ‘ Thewhok- . ■ • / ' . 

pied aliont two ii.-.n.s .ic-t iw .ity i.iini les, ,rt the i i;d of 
wliieli limn tiie tic., ■; 'cl: n w.is e.':ii'..ic,l to the inidiiie part 
of the body. i r -! •m.ii I', the sup. rici- paitwliich liad been 
so nincli dist.-ich I, h \;n:; ;•-.unii-d their natural diim n- 
siiins. 1 le now e, ill II hmi-. If up eo.iin, and lay quietly jii 
his Usual iorpli’i ..lalo f- , .ii. ut fin' e weeks or ii iiiontb. 
wdien his last me n a]-; ..virnr t.i 1 i- e.Ui.|iielcly digested and 
dissolved, he was pn .-' cn.d wiin .■i.o'her gi:if, which he 
killed and devoured i; ii .q.i.d iac.;,y. It woul -1 ajipear 
that almost all he sv -.I'.i-. . . i ■ co.c.. ro-I into nutrition, for a 
i-iiiall quantity of i :ii. ..ii. i'.- m ilu ;' . uid that ]ierhaiis not 

a lentil part of the 1 -om s of th-.' anr.n.ii), with oeca-ionally 
.some of the hairs, se.-oi. 1 to c. mpi .-e lii-”eiieral fieees. . . . 

‘ It was reinarUcii, c pc -; idy hy tiie i Ilieers ol the watell, 
wdio had hetlvr oppoilunili..-; of nolieino- this cirennislanee, 
that tho goals had always a. great Itorrof of the s.Tpcnt, and 
evidently avoided that Mi'c of Ih.' ilc.'k on wliieli his cage 
shiod.' 1’. 

Mr. llr.idevip, ill the 'H.ir..l vdiinie of tho ‘ Zo.ilogical 
.Journal,' after loferiimj; to ?.lr. M'l.co.l s intciesliiig narra¬ 
tive, of the eorreetnes-. of whlidi, as l;ir as it goes, he says he 
h-is not a singlo douht, .iml ..h-ii-.mg that two points in 
that deseri]itioii struck liiiii forcibly, tho' one as being con¬ 
trary to the pr.ibabli: strm niro of the animal, and the other 
as being e.inlrary to Mr. JJr.i.derip s observations, proceeds 
to give the l.ill.iwing .".ecouiit ol the manner in whieh llm 
serpenttake.-; its prey in tliis eountry. 

^ This x'u' v.v'ni' of l>u» atiimal, which in i i 

hko inoixl |ila t<’i •of-ii) anti li.i^ hciMi hi’- 

«pu*ntly lukfii lor lUvi’H. Pr. .lohu l>a\y dcsci ihc.s it in ihc 
'I'v nss.u'tioti.s :i< via hut\raccuu** coiisistt‘nc<*, haul UUc ch.ilk l-y 

c\|‘i»*ni'.* l‘* ;ni’, ami .js a Toim of pure urit* .i« id. 

1 ‘rUi’ sfipt-nl V ho'.f {(ctioiiK avo ilchciiltfd lo .Mr. i:uMlcri|u and ih .: u!i 
(uiiil’.lti’d .^^f. .M'lifO'l s UiirratiM*, Indian hi»ax tn* pyllwow. I'kcM’ lia«,i» 

I ..............t- nU cvhi'dic'l under the ptipuhii n.iim* of ‘ Hoa l oiuitji and 

llioii- !i, aw U'* h.ivc already statcil.thcu* me |-otnt>t»l liillVien. e in iM.-n, '• 
nit’iii of ilio s-cnla bcU*\v Vht5 Noul, »Vc., Iho ^euciul miaUcIuio <if liie lihi- .''■lui.i 
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Mr. Cops of {lie Lion Oflloo in tlie Tower,* writes 
Brodcrip, ‘ scut to inform mo that one of these reptiles had 
just cast his skin, at which period they, in common with 
other ser{icnts, are most active and eager for prey. Ac¬ 
cordingly I repaired with some friends to the Tower, where 
we found a spacious cage, the floor of which consisted^hf a 
till cose covered with red baize and filled with warm water, 
so as to produce a proper temperature. There^Wf^s flw 
snake, “ positis novas exuviis,” gracefully examining the 
height and extent of liis prison as he raised, ivithout any 
apparent effort, his towering head to the roof and upper 
parts of it, full of life, and brandishing his tongue. 

‘ A large buck rabbit was tntroduciS into the cage. The 
snake was down and motionless in a moment. There he 
lay like a log without one symptom of life, save that which 
glared in the small bright eye (winkling in his depressed 
head. The rabbit appeared to take no notice of him, but 
)>rcsently oegan to walk about the cage. The snake sud¬ 
denly, but almost imperceptibly, turned his head according 
to the rabbit's movements, as if to keep tho object within 
the range of his eye. At length ‘the rabbit, totally un¬ 
conscious of his situation, approached the ambushed head. 
Tlic snake dashed at him like lightning. There was a 
blow—a scream—and instantly the victim was locked in 
the coils of the serpent. This was done almost too rapidly 
for the eye to follow: at one instant the snake was motion¬ 
less ; in tho next he was one congeries of coils round liis 
prey. He had seized the i-abhit by the neck just under 
tho ear, and was evidently exerting the strongest pressure 
round the thorax of the quadruped ; thereby preventing the 
expansion of the chest, and at the same lime depriving the 
anterior extremities of motion. Tha rabbit never cried 
after tho first seizure:—he lay with his hind legs stretched 
out, still breathing with difficulty, as could be seen by the 
motion of his flanks. Presently he made one desperate 
struggle with his hind legs; but the snake cautiously 
applied another coil with such dexterity as completely to 
manacle the lower o.xtremitics. and, in about eight minutes, 
the rabbit was quite dead. Tlic snake then gradually and 
carefully uncoiled himself, and, finding that his victim 
moved not, opened his mouth, let go his hold, and placed 
liis head opposite to the fore part of the rabbit. The boa 
generally, 1 have observed, begins with the head ; hut in 
this instance the scrjient, having begun with the fore-legs, 
was longer in gorging his prey than usual, and in conse¬ 
quence of the difficulty presented by the awkward position 
of tho rabbit, the dilatation and secretion of lubricating 
mucus w'cre excessive. The serpent first got the fore-legs 
into his mouth; he then coiled himself round the rabbit, 
and appeared to draw out the dead body through his folds; 
he then began to dilate his jaw's, and holding the rabbit 
firmly in a coil as a point of resistance, appeared to exerci.so 
at intervals the whole of his anterior muscles in protruding 
his stretched jaws and lubricated mouth and throat at first 
against, and soon after gradually upon, and over his prey. 
Tne curious mechanism in fne jaws of serpents which 
enables them to swallow bodies so disproportioned to their 
apparent bulk is too well known to need description; but it 
may be as well to state that the symphysis of tho under 
jaw was separated in this ease, and in others which I have 
had an ojiportunity of observing. When the prey was com¬ 
pletely ingulphed, the serpent lay for a few moments with 
his dislocated jaws still dropping with the mucus which had 
lubricated the parts, and at this time he looked quite sufIi-% 
cientiy disgusting, lie then stretched out his neck, and 
at the same moment the muscles seemed to push the prey 
further downiyards. After a few efforts to replace tho 
parts, the jaws appeared much the same as they did pre¬ 
vious to the monstrous repast. 

‘ I now proceed to the first of the two points above alluded 
to, and have to state my^ifeinion that the boa constrictor 
does respire “ when his Ivtou and neck have no other appear¬ 
ance than that of a serpent's skin staffed almost to burst¬ 
ing and I think that, upon a more close examination, the 
same phenomenon would liave been observable in the ser- 
ent shipped tit Batavia. It is to be regretted that the 
isscction of that serpent appears to have been confined to 
the stomach ; at least nothing is said of any other part of 
the animal. I liaye never had an opportunity of dissecting 

American boa to roucli ri'sombks tbui of tim Imliau boa. or nytlion, and iho 
babiu of both, jparUcnlarly in taking their prey, are so rimiiar* that a true 
deacri|>tion of luc predatory habUe of tho }iyiliou will giro a iHtttofaciory idea 
of th0fle«9f theboa« 


the pulmonary system of a boa”, or of satisfying myself as 
to tho structure of tho extremely long trachea, which must 
be very firm to resist such an immense pressure; but I 
believe, from a near and accurate inspection, in company 
with others, that respiration goes on during the. period of 
the greatest diliUation. While these serpents are in tiie 
act of constrin^n'g or of swallowing their proy, they appear 
to ho so entirely pervaded by the 6p^^ec•^ which then governs 
them, flidt I am convinced they would suffer themselves to 
be cut in pieces before they would relinquish their victim. 
1 have assisted in taking them up and removing them with 
their prey in their coils, without their appearing to lie in 
the least disturbed by the motion, excepting that, if after 
the victim is no more and the constriction is somewhat re¬ 
laxed, an artificial motion be given to the dead body, they 
instantly renew the constriction. . When thus employed 
they may be approached eloscly and with perfect security 
for the reason above stated, and I liave uniformly found 
that the larynx is, during the operation of Swallowing, pro¬ 
truded sometimes as much as a qua];tOr of an inch beyond 
the edge of tho dilated lower iawj, I have seen, in company 
with others, the valves of the glottis open and shut, and 
the dead rabbit's fur immediately before tho aperture stirred, 
apparently by tho serpent's breath, when his jaws and 
throat were stuffed and stretched to excess. In tho case 
above mentioned, where thiil'proy was taken very awkwardly, 
and the dilatation was consequently much greater than 
usual, 1 saw this wonderful adaptation of means to the 
exigencies of the animal much more clearly than I had 
ever seen it before. 

‘ With regard to tho next point, it is more difficult to ac¬ 
count for the variance between the agony of antipathy 
sliowq by the goat as described by Mr. M'l-cod, and the 
indiffbrence which I have uniforinly observed in tho full 
grown fowls and rabbits presented to these serpents for 
prey. Immediately after our hoaihad swallowed his first 
rabbit, a second was introduced; but the serpent now exhi¬ 
bited a very different appearance. The left side of bis 
lower jaw was hardly in it.s place, and ho moved about tho 
cage iti.stcad of lying in wait as on the former occasion. As 
for the rabbit, after ho had been incarcerated a little while; 
he treated the snake with the utmost contempt, biting it 
when in his way, and moving it aside with his head. The 
snake, not having his tackle in order, for his jaw was not 
yet quite right, appeared anxious ta,avoid the rabbit, which 
at last stumbled upon the snake's head in his walks, and 
began to treat it so roughly, that tlic rabbit was withdrawn 
for fear of his injuring the snake. Tliis treatnient of the 
snake by tho rabbit did not appear to be tho effect of anger 
or hatred, hut to be adopted merely as a mode of removing 
something, which he did not appear to understand, out of 
his way. I have seen many rabbits and fowls presented to 
different speciipens of boa for, prey, and I never saw tlio 
least symptom of uneasiness either in tho binls or qua¬ 
drupeds. They appear at first 'to take no notice of tho 
serpent, large as it is, and when they do discover it they do 
not start, but seem to treat it with; Ae greatest indiil’erenco. 
I remember ono' eveni|ig going 'up into tho room where ono 
of these snakes was kept at Exet^''Change, and seeing the 
hen which was destined for the prey of tlic boo, very com¬ 
fortably- at roost upon the serpent. The keeper'took the 
hen in his hands and held it opposite to the head of tho 
snake, without succeeding iii inducing him to take the bird, 
which, when lot out of the keeper's hands'again, settled 
herself down upon tho ser^ht for the night. 

‘ The only solution which I can ofler of the difference be¬ 
tween Mr. MT.s5od'8 description and my experience, is one 
which I do not propose as absolately satisfactory, but which 
may nevertheless bo found to appi^p^h tho truth. The 
goats put on board at Batavia for thd^erpent, which it ap¬ 
pears was brought from Borneo, were in all probability 
natives of Java, and if so, they would, according to the 
wonderful instinct which nature has implanted in animals 
for their preservation, lie likely to have a violent antipathy 
to large serpents, such as those which there lurk for their 
prey. The great Python is a iwtive of Java, and if these 
goats wore iwld, or originally from tho wild stock of tho 
island, their distinctive horror at the sight of the destroyer 
may bo thus accounted for. But our domestic fowls and 
rabbits (the stock of the latter most probably indigenous, 
and that of the former of such remote jmiWrlation, and so 
much changed by descent, as to be afinosl' oii the Tsamo 
* See ante, ])• S3 4 Appetite* $ Seo antc^ u, 23. 
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footing), having no such natural enemy as a largo serpent, 
against which it is necessary for them to bo on thoir guard, 
are entirely without this instinct, although it is strong 
enough in the case of their ordinary enemies, stjch as 
hawks, dogs, ond cats; and they consequently view the boa 
which is about to dash at them with Ihe^same indifference 
as if he were a log of wood.’ • 

The author of the foregoing'paper, in conclusion, gives to 
pemons who have the care of these reptiles n hint not to 
expose their hands too much in>.ho|iding fowls, &c., to the 
head of a boa when near shedding its skin, and conse¬ 
quently nearly blind (for the skin of the eye is changed 
with the rest), in order to indiK’.e it to tako its prey. Mr. 
Cops, the keeper of tho lion-ofllee, was holding a fowl to 
the head of the largest of the five snakes which were there 
kept, when tltc serpent was in this condition. The snake 
darted at the bird, missed it, but seixed the keeper by the 
left thumb, and coileil round his arm and neck in a mo¬ 
ment. Mr. Cops, who was alone, did not lose his presence 
of mind, and immediately attempted to relievo himself from 
tho powerful constriction by getting at the snake's head. 
But the .serpent had so knotted liiinself u]>nn his own head, 
that Mr. Cops could not reach it, and had thrown himself 
oil the floor, in order to grapple with a better ehanec of 
success, when two other keepers coming in, broke the teeth 
of tho serpent, and with some..dilIlculty relieved Mr. Cops 
from his perilous situation. Two broUeii teeth were ex¬ 
tracted from the thumb, wliiidi soon healed; anil no incon¬ 
venience of any consequence was tlie result of this frightful 
adventure. 

In this instance, the snake fixed itself by its tail to one of 
the posts of its cage, thus bringing the spurs into action and 
giving itself greater power. 

AVc now proceed to a consideration of the subdivisions of 
the genus Boa, properly so called, founded on the integu¬ 
ments of their luratl and Jaws, adopted by Cuvier. 

Head corrred to tho oud nf tho mi/zslo loith stmall sciiics 
liko thuse Ilf tho hi)di/. Tho pf/itex irith which tho jives 
vro provided not dimpled (crensfes de/ossettes). 

• Kxami'I.k. f of Liniueus; Devin, ov Km- 
peror Jtoa, of Daiidin. 



[Ron Spniitricior.] 

This powerful speeiOs is distiiiguisbcd by a large chain 
extending tho.wbofe length of tho back, composed alter- 
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natcly of great blackish stains or spots iruSgulavly hexagonal, 
and of pale oval stains or spots notched or jagged at eitlicr 
end, tho whole forming a very elegant jpatlem. Shaw, in 
his lectures, mentions a skin of this species, measuring 
thirty-five feet, preserved in the British Museum, and adds, 
that it is probable that many ages ago much larger speci¬ 
mens miglit have occurred than any at present to be found, 
tho increased population and cultivation of most countries 
having fended more and more to lessen tlie number of such 
animals. The locality of this species, according to the best 
authorities, is confined to the New AVorld. Daiidin, indeed, 
believed that it was found in the antient continent, hut 
without sutlieicnt grounds for his opinion. Le V'aillant and 
Iluinholdt brought it from Guiana, and the Prince de Wieil 
found it in Brazil. Cuvier gives it as his opinion that there 
are no true boas of large size in the old world. 

I.innaius, quoting Dahlbsrg, says that tho Boa Constrictor 
was worshipped by the Americans. 

* Snake-worship,’ says Dr. Southey, in his notes to Ma- 
doc, ‘was common in America. Berna Dios,* p. .3. 7. 12.0. 
Tho iilol described, vii» p. 2.0, somewhat resembles what the 
Spaniards found at Campeche, which is thus described by 
the olde.st historian of the discoveries. *' Our men were 
conducted to a broade ciD.ssc-way, standing on tlie side of 
the towne. Here they shew them a square stage or pidjiit 
foure steppes high, partly of clammy bitumen, and partly 
of small stones, whereto the image of a man cut in inatbic 
was joyneil, two foure-footeil unknown beastes fu.steiiiiig 
upon him, which, like niadde dogges, seemed they wmdd 
tear the marble man's guts out of his belly. And by the 
image stood a serpent, tiesmcavcd all with goare bloud, de¬ 
vouring a marble lion, which serpent, compacted of bitumen 
anil small stones incorporated together, was seven and fortie 
fecte in length, and as thicko as a gi-eat oxc. Next unto 
it were three rafters or stakes fastened to tho groundc. 
which three others crossed undor-proppi.-d with stones; in 
which place they )>uiii.sh malefactors eoiiilcioiiod. Ibr jiroof 
whereof they saw innunicniblo broken arrowe.s, all bloudic. 
scattered on the grounda, and the bones of the dead cast 
into ail iiicloseil courte neere unto it.’’— Pietro Mortire.' 

Bullock, ill his ‘ Six Months in Mexico,’ siieaks of a 
noble specimen of the great serpent-idol, almost jicrfect 
and of fine workmanship, in tho cloisters behind tlie Do¬ 
minican convent. This monstrous divinity is represented, 
according to him, in the act of swallowing a human victim, 
which is seen cvnshed and struggling m*i(s horrid jaws. 
That these Mexican serpent-idols were fashioned from boas, 
there can, we think, be but little doubt.+ Such were most, 
probably the Tlilcoatl, Temaeuileabuilia,:}; and the Bifis of 
Hernandez, who describes the latter as of the thickness of 
a man, and says that it ascends trees, whence it vibrates, 
being fixed by its tail, * and snatches men and boars and 
other animals of that kind, .sometimes devouring them 
whole.' This serpent he mentions indeed as a production 
of the island ‘Culm,’ and as seen in the island Lutaya bv 
the Spaniards when they were anxious to disburtheii their 
ships. The Tlilcoatl and Tcinacuilcahuilia appear to have 
been continental; and of the serpent last named he gives so 
formidable an account that there ajipcars every reason for 
supposing it to have been the prototype of the snake-god 
of the Mexicans. ‘ It derives its name,' says Hernan¬ 
dez, ‘ from its strength, for Temacuilcahuilia is, fighting 
with five men ; it attacks those it meets, and overpowers 
, them with such force that if it once coils itself round 
their nocks it .strangles and kills them, unless it bursts 
itself by the violence of its own effortsand lie goes on to 
state how its attack is avoided by the man opposing a tree 
or other object to its constriction, so that while the serpent 
fancies tiiat it is compressing the man it .nay be tom 
asunder by its own act, and so die. The same author states 
that he had scon serpents ns thick as a man's thigh, which 
had been taken when young by the Indians a.id tamed, 
and how they were proviiled with a cask strewn with litter, 
in the place of a cavern, where they lived and were for the 
most part quiescent except at meal times, when they caroc 
forth and amicably climbed about the conch or shoulders 
of their master, who placidly bore the serpent-embrace 

* nornard (or Rornal»or lloriiardo^ Dms del Castillo. 

t lit'sidos tbc immo of Constrictor foniWMissimus, c.xpressiTe of Ite boant^r, 
T.aiironti, accortlin;; to i*ti)oiin» gives the following appellntiona to tho l)oa 
cniiKfnctttr: — Cuitslrictor rex soriHMitum» Constrictor ausMX> Constrictor 
(liviniloiiuus. The two latter plainly indicate the superstitions foeling with 
which It was regarded by the nativ«*s« 

X Sec iK>st» p. 87. 
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(amplexus) of tllft terrific animal, or how, lying coiled up 
in folds and ctiualling a large wheel in size, they harm¬ 
lessly received tlio food offered to them. In the description 
of the Teiiiacuih ahiiilia we have, allowing for some exagge¬ 
rations, the predatory habits of an* enormous boa; and in 
the relation of the manners of the tamed constricting ser¬ 
pents which ibllows it, we And an engine which might bo, 
and no doubt was, turned to accovtnt by the antient Mexican 
jiriesls. Such a piece of priestcraft is well introduced hy 
Southey, who in the following masterly lines brings before 
the eye of the reader the priest and his snake-god. 

—— * On came tho mighty nnnkc* 

And twined, in many a wrculli, round ^icoliUf 
Darting artuhti uleft. his sinuiitiM neck. 

With MMirchtiig eye. and lined jaw and tougno 
Quivering, and his.'t an of a lit’avy slmwer 
I'puu the .Slimmer woods. The liritous stovnl 
Astoiiijdiul at tlio {lowerfiil r#ptiie*s hulk, 

.And that st.-augo siglit. I li<i girth wiis us of maiif. 
lint (Nisily could he nave o\<‘rtouped 
(tidiiithV ht’lincd heatl, or that luigu king 
of Masuti. hugest of the Aiinkiiii: 

What then was Imitian strength, if mice involved 
ithiti those dreadlul coils? . • • The multitude 
i'ell prone, and wurship)u*d.* 

Ma'IoCt book vii. j 

Without entering into the details of Captain Stedman's 
well-known description of his encounter with one of these 
serpents at Surinam,—of the power exerted hy the reptile 
ill its dying agoniiis, anil of the appearance of his naked 
and gory negro David, as, clinging to the yet writhing 
serpent which had been made fast to a strong forked bough, 
ho strijuieil ulf its skin as ho descended,- we may advert 
to the alleged length of the snake which, though it was 
proiiDuneeil to be a young one by the natives, is stated to 
linve measured twenty-two feet and some inches in length. 
The captain .says tliat hciiblained front this boa four gallons 
of fine clarified fat, or rather oil, though there was wasted 
perhaps as much more. The negroes out the llesh to 
liicees for the purpose of dressing it. Captain Stcdiiian 
however would not suffer them to eat it, although they 
declared Mial it was e.xceodiiigly good and wholesome. 

The following extract from a letter dated ‘City of Ca¬ 
racas,’ and written by Sir Robert Ker Porter, has been 
published. The lettt'r accoinpanieil a fine specimeii of hoa, 
nineteen feet and a half in length, presented by Sir Robert 
to the United Service Museum, where it is now (I83j) pre¬ 
served. 

The specimen is exhibited and was probably presented 
under the naniB of boa constrictor. It is not well preserved, 
but it has more the appearance of a Boa Scytale than of 
the former s))eeics:—‘ The name which this colossal reptile 
goes by in Venezuela is that of “La Culehrii de Agua," or 
“Water .Serpent;’’ and also that of “ PB Triiga Venado,” or 
“ Doer Swallower.’’ It is not venomous, nor known to injure 
man fat least not in this part pf the New World) ; liowcvur 
tlie natives of the plains stand in great fear of it, never 
bathing in waters where it is known to exist. Its common 
haunt, or rather domicile, is invariably near lakes, swamps, 
and rivers ; likewise close to wet ravines produced hy inuti- 
datioiis of the ])eriodical ruins; hence, from its luiuatic 
habits, its first appellation. P'ish and those animals which 
repair there to drink arc the objects of its prey. The 
creature lurks watchfully under eaiver of the water, and 
whilst the unsuspecting animal is drinking, suddenly makes 
a dash at its no.se, and with a grip of its hack-reclining 
double range of teeth, never fails to secure the torrifieil 
beast beyond the power of escape. In an instant tlio- 
sliiggisli waters are in tiirhiilence and foam, the whole form 
of I lie Culebra is in motion, its huge and rapid cuilings 
soon encircle the struggling rietiin, and but a short moment 
elajises ere every bone is broken in the body ef the expiring 
prey. On its ceasing to exist tlie lleshy tongue of the 
reptile is protruded (taking a long and thinnisll form), 
jiassing over the whole of the lifeless beast, leaving on it a 
sort of glutinous saliva that •rreatly facilitates the act of 
doghilition, which it performs gradually by gulping it 
down through its extended jaws,—a power of extension of 
them it possesses to so frightful and extraordinary a degree 
as not to be believed when looking at the comparative 
smallness of the mouth and throat in their tranquil state. 
After having completely devoured or rather hidden its prey 
in the way described, it hiicomes powerless as to motion, 
and remains in an almost torpid state for some days, or 
■untH nature silently digests the swallowed animal. The 
'Shake now sent was killed with lances, when just regaining 
its powers of action. 


‘ The flesh of this serpent is white, and abundant in ikt. 
Tlio people of the plains never eat it, but make use of tho 
fat as a remedy for rheumatic pains, ruptures, strains, &e. 
When these creatures are young the (xilours on the skin 
arc very bright, .and gradually lose their brilliancy with ago.’ 

Tliere is generally in these descriptions an account of 
the fleshy tongue of the reptile, and of its application to 
the dead animal for the purpose of covering it with saliva, 
previous to the operation of swallowing it. A glance at tho 
tongue of a Boa or a Python will convince the observer that 
few worse instruments for such a purpose could have been 
contrived. The delusion is kept up by the mo<le in whicli 
these serpents arc sometimes preserved in museums, where 
they may he occasionally seen with fine artificial, thick, 
lleshy, vermilion tongues in the place of the small dark-co¬ 
loured extensile organs witli which nature has furnisheil 
them. We have frequently watched constricting serpents 
while taking their prey, and it is almost supcrliuous to add 
that they never covered the victim with saliva from the tongue 
before deglutition. When the prey is dead and the scqiciit 
is about to swallow it, tho tongue of tho destroyer is fre- 

S iiently thrust forth and vibrated, as if indicatory of the 
csire for food; hut the mucus is not poured out till it is 
required to lubricate the dilated jaws and throat for the 
disproportioned feast. 

'■fhe Rev. J.ansdown Guildtng thus records the capa¬ 
bility of the Boa to cross the seas:—‘ A noble specimen of 
I tho Boa Constrictor,' says that lamented zoologist, ‘ was 
lately conveyed to us by tho inirreiits twisted round the 
trunk of a large sound cedar-tree, which had probably been 
washcil out of the bank hy the tlooils of some great South 
American river, while its huge folds hung on the branches 
as it wailed for its prey. Tho monster was fortunately 
I destroyed after killing a few sheep, and his skeleton now 
; hangs before me in my study, putting me in mind liow 
I much reason I might have had to fear in my future rambles 
i through St. Vincent had tliis formidahlo reptile been a 
, pregnant female, and osi-uped Uj a safe retreat.’ 

Sntfi/ plalfis from thf I'l/fis to the end of the musz.h‘. 

No dimplex on the jairs. 

Kxampi.e. Poa Scytale and Boa murina of Linnreus, A’on 
aqiiatica of Prince Maxiniiliatr Tliis species relened to 


« -a 

■'If:. 



[Uo4 Scytttid.] 
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bv Linnasus under two specific names, according to Cuvier, 
is’^tVie Una aquatica of Pritice Maximilian and the Anaconda 
according to the same authority. Mr. Bennett observes m 
‘ The Tower Monageiio' that the name of Anaconda, like 
that of Boa Constrictor. ha.s been popularly applied to all 
the larger and iiioro powerful snakes. He add's'that the 
word appears to be of Ceylonese origin, and applies it to 
the Python Tigris. , 

Brownish, with a double senes of roun^isli black blotches 
all down the back. The lateral spots annular and ocellated, 
the disks being white, surrounded' by blackish rings. Iii- 
haliils South America. Tin: trivial name Murinu was given 
to it from its bciu" siiul to lie in wait for uii<*c, and Soua 
lias given a reprcseiitatioii oi it ahout to dait upon an 
Anierican mouse, which he says is its usual food. Such 
‘ small deer' may bo the prey of this species when very 
vonii's but it grow.s to a size eiiualling that of Boa con¬ 
strictor atid Boa cciicbria. We think it very probable that 
Ibis is the ‘Ciilelira do Agua'* of the Vcnezueliins meii- 
lioiied above.l- The other provincial name, ‘ El Traga Ve- 
iiado,’ or ‘Deer Swallower,’ indicates the prey of the serpent 
mIicii of mature age. I..inuieus says ot bis Boa Scytale, 
‘ Coiistringit ct deglutit capras, ove.s,’ &e. ‘ It constricts 

and swallows goats, sheep,' ttc. The Jiou nturina, then, 
was probably only a young Bna. Sri/tale. 

Scuff/ plates nu the muzzle; amt. dimples upon the plates 
at the sides of the jaws. 

Ex AMPl.n, Boil ee/wheia of l.innivus, Bna et nehets of Onie- 
lin, Bna ceuehrf/a of Prince Maximilian, Ahnma and Puiic- 
unneaa of Daiidin. 



(B4a crncliriti.] 

Yellowish, with a row of largo brown rings running the 
whole length of the back, and variable spots on the sides. 
These arc generally dark, often containing a w^hitish semi¬ 
lunar mark. Tliis species, according to Soba, who describes 
it as Mexican, is tho Tcmacuilcahuilia (or Tauiacuillu Uuilia, 
ns Seba writes the word) described by Hernandez, and 
bnreinbefore mentioned.^ The three species hero described, 
according to Cuvier, grow nearly to the same size, and 
Innint tlie marshy places of the warm parts of South 
America. There, adhering by tbo tail to some u(|uatic tive, 
llioy Slitter the ,anterior part of tlic body to llout upon the 
• Uuu wiuali^. t Sea auU-, p. 26. | Sco onto, i>. 25. 


water, and patiently wait to seize upop the quadrupeds 
which come to drink. * 

*+** 

Plates upon the. muzzle, and the side’s of the jute hol- 
lowedinto a kind pfslit under the eye, and l.ieynnd it. 



ExA.MPt.K. Boa euninn of l.innmus, Xiphosnma araram- 
boju of Spix. 



[Ui^a camna.3 

Greenish, with white irrcgiihir lonirish spots s nicwliat 
annniarly disposed. This is the Boa riridis of Boddaert, 
the Boa thahissiutt of Lanrenti. the B'jnhi (.'I'llic Brazilians, 
the Telrauehnall Tfemi* fa Mcxic:in name) accoi-ding to 
Seha, and the Cobra rerJe of the Portumicsc, who relate 
that thc.se serpents sonietinics remain in the housi-s, doing 
no harm till irritated, when they at last bite :i;id inllict 
a wound full of danger, not from injected poison, for llie 
serpimt has none, but on account of I'ne injnn susiaineil 
by the licrves from the very sharp, slender, ami long tieiii. 
Crroat inltainmation t.dlows, and the s_ini[‘toins ai\‘ anui'a- 
vated by terror, so that a ga.igrcne is tiie louseiineiice 
unless the proper remedies are ajiplied. In the ahsence 
of the.se certain death is sai>l to bo the <ninsoi|iiciiee of a 
severe bile from this serpent. Tho imniedialo eaiiso of 
death is not stated by .Seba, b.it from the long and )iene- 
trating teeth of the Boa oanii'.a >1 may be- picsvmiodio be 
oilen tetanus or loekt'd jaw. .Seba savs that this speoios 
varies in size, adding tliat tlie speeinion rroin which Ids 
figure was taken was •more than two cubits in length. 
Cuvier is of opitiion that tlie Boa hi/,nut' is only a young 
Bnjnbi or Bna eauina. 



[A |M)rtuui ttf ihi! uiuli'v I'nrt <*!' t!u* inil «!* lio.i ontkinni llui I'Otiks 

nisu iho \oiit»au(l Wm arnuisfiupul ttftlio M iila.j 

[See Cnxc;itKi.s, Eupkton, Euyx, Pseudo-Boa, ScY- 

TALK, XlPKOSOMA.] 

♦ • iwcordiiig to Soba, moaiu * a fiovy 'lotiteot •* 

K J 
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BOADICE'A, BOODICEA. BONDICEA, or BODN- 
UORICE A (Uoi'i'oi'ficrt in Dion Cassius),lived in the middle 
of tli6 first cenlury, and was jOte wife of Prasutagus, the 
kill}! of the Iconi, a tribe of Britons inhabiting Norfolk and 
Siitl'ilk. Prasula"us at his death bequeathed his wealth, 
whii-.h was very great, to his two daughter^ and to the 
Roman cniiicror, a device resorted to in those times with 
the hope tliat it would confine the emperor to a share of the 
deceased's possessions, and would rescue the remainder 
from his otliccrs. Nero was at this time emperor; and 
Buetonius Paullinus, a general of great skill and energy, 
commanded in Britain. While Suetonius was occupied in 
attacking the Isle of Anglesey (then called Mona), Catus, 
the procurator or collector of the revenue, was guilty of great 
rapacity among the Britons in the cast. He caused Boa- 
dicea, on whom the government of her nation had devolved 
hy the death of her husband, to be scourged, and her 
daughters to be violated. The provocation for this outrage 
is not recorded. Pi'obably it was the .same which instigated 
the cruelty once intl'icted by the English on native princesses 
in India: the government wanted money. Tlie crime- 
however brought its punishment. The Iceni and their 
neighbours, the Trinobantes (who dwelt in wliat is now 
Esse.x. and Middlesex), Hew to arms. They first attacked ] 
and destroyed the Roman colony of Camuludunura 
(Colchester), and defeated a Roman legion which was 
coming to the relief of tho place, under the command 
of Petilius Ccrialis. The in.surg$nts also massacred the 
Romans at Verolamium (St. Alban*s), a considerable mu- 
iiicipinm [see Municipium], and at London, which was then 
famous for its commerce. Catus lied into Gaul. Tacitus 
says that the Romans and their allies were destro 3 ed to 
the number of 70,00U, many of whom perished under 
torture. 

Suetonius hastened to tho scene of this revolt; and aban¬ 
doning Loudon, which he had no means of defending, posted 
himself with an army of about 10,000 men in a narrow pass, 
his rear being guarded by a wood, a.u. Gi. The Britons were 
commanded by Boadicea, who, in a chariot with her two 
daughters, went from one tribe to another exhorting them to 
fight bravely. They seem however to have met the u.sual fate 
of uncivilized armies. jWilhout combination, encumbered 
l>y their very multitude, impeded by their women who sur¬ 
rounded them, and by their unwieldy chariots, they suft’ered 
a tinivcrsal carnage. Tacitus, a nearly contemporary his¬ 
torian, estimates the destruction at 80,000 persons, an incre¬ 
dible immher, although he says that the Romans did not 
spare even the women and tlio animals, who aildeil to the 
heaps of slain. Boadicea, he tells u.s, killed herself by poison. 
Dion Cassius however (Ixii. 12), who lived about a century 
after Tacitus, uttrilnites her d«‘ath to disease, if the i>ussage 
is not eoiTupt. See Ernesti's note on Tacitus, xiv. 37. 
(Taciti Annul, xiv. 31, &c.) 

BOAR. [See Hoc.] 

BOARD, a word used to denote, in their collective capa¬ 
city, certain persons to whom is intrusted the tiiatuige- 
lucut of some ofliec or department, usually of a public, or 
corporate character. Titus, the lords of the treasury and 
udmirall}', the commissioners of customs, the lords of the 
committee of the privy eottncil for the affairs of trade, Jce., 
are, when met together for the transaction of tlie business 
of their respective offices, st\Ic<l the Board of Treasur), the 
Board of Admiralty, the Board of Customs, the Board of 
Trade, &c. The same word is used to designate the persons 
chosen frem among the ]iropricturs to rnanage the operations 
of any joint-.stock association, who arc styled the Board of 
Directors. • In parotdiial government the guardians of the 
oor, &e., ore called the Board of Guardians, &c. Tho word 
ureau in France is an equivalent expression. 

BOA'RMIA (S(epheii.s, in entomology), a genus of moths 
of the family Geometridfe, All the species of this genus 
arc of an ashy <-oloiir, or white minutely dotted with brown, 
and adorned with several fasciio of a deeper colour; the 
antennal of the males instead of being pectinated, a cha¬ 
racter common in the Geometridr/-, are pilose ; palpi short, 
clothed with ^ort scales, threc-juiiitcd, the two basal joints 
of equal length, the terminal joint concealed ; nntcnnai 
simple in the females; thorax small, velvety; wings, when 
at rest, placeil horizontally ; body slender in tho males, in 
the females shorter and more robust. 

Mr, Stephens, in liis lUuDtrations of British Entomo¬ 
logy, enumerates seven species of this genus, most of which 
UK found in woods in the neighbourhood of London. For 


descriptions of these species we refer our readers to the work 
above-mentioned. 

BOAT. [See Life-Boat.] 

BOAT-BlI,L (zoology), tho English name for the genus 
Cochleares of Brisson, Canctoma of Linntous, Les Suva- 
cous of the Freuph. 

1’his genus of the family Ag^idte (heren-like birds) . 
would approach (piite closely,'iSjFdCuvier observes, to tho 
herons (genus .irdea, Cuv.), in-'lfeganl to iheir' hill and tho 
kind of food which it indicates, were it not fur the extra¬ 
ordinary form of that organ, which is nevertheless, when 
closely observed, the bill of a heron or a bittern very much 
llattciiod out. This hill is of an oval form, longer than the 
head, very much dejiressed, and not unlike the Iwwls of two 
spoons placed one upon another, with tho rims in contact. 
Tile mandibles are strong, with sharp edges, and diluted 
towards the middle. Tlie upper maiulihic is carinalod, and 
hooked at its point, which has a small tooth or notch oil 
each side of it. The lower mandible is Hatter than the 
upper, straight, membranous in the centre, and terminated 
hy a .sharp jioint. The nostrils arc oblique, longitudinal, 
and closed. 

The first quill is short : the five noxt are the longest. 
The feel are furnished with four toes, all long, and almost 
without membranes. 

Though zoologists have described more than one species, 
it appears that they may he referred to the only species yet 
known, Corhlcurinx fiisciis of Brisson, Cuncromu coih/e- 
aria of Linnwns, Le Sararou of Buff'ou, the dill'erenees on 
which Cimcroma cuiicrojihuga (Linn., &c.) is founded 
not being allowed to be specific. Loach, in his /.oiilngical 
Miscellanij, figures and dcscrihes ‘the common hoal-hili' 
under the title of Cancroma vttlgari.s, hut assigns no reason 
for altering the specific name given by Liunscus. 



[Cuucroma cochlearia, ndakr.] 


The common boat-hill is about the size of a domestic lieu. 
In the male, the forehead, and upper parts of the neck and 
breast, are dirty white; the hack and lower part of the belly 
rusty-reddish; tho hill is black, and the logs and feet are 
brown. From the head depends a long crest of black fea¬ 
thers, falling backwards. 

The female has the top of the head black, without tho 
elongated crest; the hack and tho belly rusty-reddish; tho 
wings grey; tho forehead and rest of the plumage white; 
and tho bill, legs, and feet brown. 

‘ This species,’ says Latham in his Synopsis, ‘ for I refer 
all that has been treated of above to one onlyj inhabits Cay- 
eanc, Guiana, and Brazil, and cliielly frequents sucU paits 
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as ara near the water. In such places it (wrehes on the 
trees which hang over the streams, and, like iho kingflsher, 
drops down on the flsh which,swim bcnoiitli. It has been 
thought to live on crabs likewise, whence the Linnjgiiin uaino: 
but this is not clear, though it cannot bo denieiTlj'jfet we are 
certain that fish is the most common, if not the omy food.' 

Lesson, in his Manuel (1828), says, ‘ the boat-bill porches 
on trees by the side of riveii^, where it lives on flsh, and not 
on crabs, as its name inducesand speaks of it as inha¬ 
biting the inundated savannahs ^ff-^South America, and as 
being especially common in Guiana,*.." 

Ijcach, in his Zoological Miscelteaiy (1815), says that it 
inhabits Southern America, and feeds on fishes, vermes and 
Crustacea, in^<iuust of which it is continually traversing the 
borders of the sea. 

Cuvier, in his lit'gne Animal (1829), says that it inhabits 
the warm and moist parts of South America, and perches 
on trees by the side of rivers, whence it precipitates itself on 
the fish which aflbrd its ordinary nourishment. 

Wo saw this bird alive in Exeter Change some years ago. 
In captivity it hud the melancholy air and guit of tlie herons 
and bitterns, which it has also, according to authors, in a | 
state of nature. The food of this captive bird was princi¬ 
pally fish. 

BOATSWAIN, a warrant officer in a ship of war who 
has the care of the rigging, cables, cordage, anchors, sails, 
boats, flags, colours, and otlier stores, which are committed 
to his charge by indenture from the surveyor of the navy, 
lie has particular charge of the long boat and its furniture, 
and it is his duty to steer it, cither himself or hy his mate. 
One of the chief duties which devoho upon this officer is 
to attend to the rigging of the vessel, which he is charged 
to inspect every morning; not only to observe that every¬ 
thing is projierly fitted B,nd arranged in its j)lace, but to 
see that all things are in good condition, to remove what¬ 
ever may bo judged unfit ibr service, and to supply what¬ 
ever may be di'ticient. He cannot however cut up or 
otherwiso approi)riate any cordage or canvass for t!>e public 
uses of the ship witliout a written oriler from the captain, 
and under the inspection of the master. Ilis instructions 
inculcate the utmost frugality in the use of the stores in¬ 
trusted to him; and at the end of a voyage he must present 
to the surveyor of the navy minute a<H’ounts, previously 
audited and vouched by the c;plain and master, of the pur- 
])uscs to which all the stores in his department have been 
applied, or of the circ-umstances under which they may have 
b«!en lust, stolen, misapplied, or returned to the dock-yard. He 
cannot receive his pay till his accounts have been approved. 

In this department the boatswain is much under the con¬ 
trol of the master; his more exclusive function is that 
sm)erintcndcnco and control which he exercises over the 
men. He summons the crew’ to their duty, assists with his 
matc.s in the necessary business of the ship, and relieves 
the watch when its time expires. His c.alls on the crew 
arc made by a silver whistle of a i>eculiar construction, 
well-known as the * boatswain's whistle.’ lie must ob¬ 
serve that the men attend when called, and that they 
properly perform their d\ities; and ho is enjoined to ob¬ 
serve, ‘ that the working of the ship be performed with 
as little noise and confusion as possible.’ The boat¬ 
swain is a sort of provost-marshal in the ship, taking 
ott’enders into custody and inflicting such )>unishnicnts as 
may be awarded by the capfain or by a court-martial. These 
latter functions he performs through bis mates, whose ollice 
is perhaps the most unpopular in the navy. A boatswain 
is entitled to superannuation after fourteen years' service. 
His pay during service varies, according to the rate of his 
ship, from 41. to 2/. per month, and he is allowed two ser¬ 
vants in all ships the crew of which exceeds lOO men. The 
numher of his mates varics from four to one, according to 
the size of the vessel, ami their pay similarly varies from 
3/. 10_s. to 2l. per month, {llcgulations and Instructions 
relating to his Majesty's Sea Service; Harris’sZexteo/i 
Technicum; Table of Naval Allowances, Sec.) 

BOBER, THE, a large river in Prussian Silesia, has its 
source near Oppau, to the north-west of Schatzlar, on the 
north slopo of the Giant Mountains (Uiesengebirge), and 
close upon the borders of Bohemia. It traverses the plateau 
of Hirschberg, and during this course, as well as until it 
reaches Bratmau, a village in the Silesian circle of Liegnitz, 
flows through a narrow and, in general, rocky valley. From 
Hirschberg its general course is north past Bunzlau to the 
juactiou of the Sprotte, whence it takes a general N.N.W. 


course to its junction with the Oder at Krossen, or Crossen. 
Its waters are increascil by several small rivers and streams, 
the most considerable of which are the Zacken, which issues 
from the ZackenlUlI, one of the Bohemian Giant Mountains, 
about 2150 feet in height, and falls into the Bober near 
llausberg; and the Queiss, whicli rises near Giehnm, and 
empties itself into the Bober, on the left bank, at Machen 
above Sagan. The Bober is about 140 miles in length, and 
flows through the towns of Hirschberg and Bunzlau in 
Prussian Silesia, and through Bobersberg and Krossen in 
Brandenburgh. It contains pearls. 

BOB-O-LINK, or BOB-LINK (Zoology), the usual 
name by which the • rice-bird,’ or ‘ reed-bird'—the ' skunk- 
bird’ (Seecawk-petheesew) of the Cree Indians, the • ricc- 
buntiiig’ of Pennant and of Wilson, ‘ rh^e-troopial’ if 
authors, /{ortulanus Carolinensis of Catesby, limbcriza 
orizyvora of Linnmus, Jeferis ugri/jcnnis of Bonapui-ie, 
Dotic.hr,nyx orizyvorus of Swainson —is known in the 
United States. 



Catesby, Wilson, Audubon, and Nuttall gi\e the most 
complete aecouuls of this well-known bird :—‘ The whole 
continent of America,’says the latter, ‘ from Labrador to 
Mexico, and the great Antilles, are the occasional l•c^i•!enco 
of this truly migratory species. .Xboiit the middle of March, 
or beginning of April, the cheerful bob-o-link makes his ap¬ 
pearance in the southern extremity of the United States, 
becoming gradually arrayed in his nuptial h\ery, and ac¬ 
companied by troops of his companions, who often preecsle 
the arrival of their more tardy mates.' (Bartraiu’s Trarrlt, 
p. 29.1, edit. I..ond.) ‘ Their wintering resort ap))cars to be 
rather the West Indies than the tropical continent, as their 
migrations are observed to take place generally to the east 
of latuisian.a, where their visits are rare and irregular.’ 
(Audubon’s Ornithological Biography, vol. i. p. 28.1.) At 
this season also they make their approaches chiefly by night, 
obeying, as it were, more distinctly the mandates of an over¬ 
ruling instinct, which prompts them to seek out their natal 
regions; while in autumn their progress, by day only, is 
alone instigaterl by the natural (iuc.>,t of foou. About the 
1st of May the meadows of Massachusetts begin to re echo 
their lively ditty. At this season in wet places, and by 
newly ploughed fields, they destroy many insects and their 
larvto, but, whilo on their way through the southern States, 
they cannot resist the temptation of feeding on the early 
wheat and tender barley. According to their succo.ss in 
this way, parties often dcla^ their final northern moveirent 
as late as the middle of kliiy, so that they ap|M;ar to be in 
no haste to arrive at their destination at any exact jjeriod. 
The principal business of their lives, however, the rearing of 
their young, docs not take place until they have left tho 
parallel of the 40th degree. In the savauuaLs of Ohio and 
Michigan, and the cool grassy meadows of New York, 
Canada, uud New England, they fi.\ Uiuir abode, and ob • 
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tain a sufficiency of food throughout the summer without 
molesting the hai^’est of the fanner; untQ tha ripening of 
the latest crops of oats and batiSpy, wlien, in their autumnal 
and changed diess, ba^ly known now as the same species, 
thejfisoniethncs show their taste, for plunder, and tlock to¬ 
gether like the greedy and predatory blackbirds.’ 

The song of the male generally ceases about the first 
week in .July, and about the sme time his variegated dress, 
which, from a rcscmblauco in‘Its colours to that of the qua- 
driij)cd, obtained for it the name of * skunk-bird' among the 
Cree Indians, is exchanged for the sombre hues of the 
plumage of the female. The author above quoted thus de¬ 
scribes the autumnal migration:— 

_ ‘ About the middle of August, in congregating numbers, 
divested alreaily of all selective attarlimciit, vast foraging 
parties enter New York and Pennsylvania on their way to 
the south. Here, along the shoi'cs of the largo rivers, lined 
witii iloatiiig fields of the wild rice {Zisania), they find an 
alaindant means of svibsistenco during their short stay ; and 
as their llosh, now fat, is little inferior to tliat of the Eu¬ 
ropean ortolan, the rced<.^ rice-birds, as they are then ridled 
in tueir sparrow dress, form a favourite sport for gunners of 
all descriptions, wlui turn out on the occasion, and commit 
prodigious liavock among the almost silent and greedy 
roasting throng. The markets are then filled with this deli¬ 
cious game, and the pursuit, both for sucecss and amuse- 
iiienf, along the pieturesque and reedy shores of tin? Dela¬ 
ware and other rivers, is second to none but that of rail- 
shooting. As soon as the coot nights of Oetoher coniiucnee, 
and as the wild rieo crops begin to fail, the reed-hinls take 
tlieir departure from Peuusjlvaiiia and New .Jersey, and in 
their further progress tlirougli the southern States they 
swarm in the rice-fields; and before the crop is gathered 
they have already made their appearance in the islands of 
t’uba anil .Jamaica, where they also feed on the seeds ot'tlie 
(Jiiinea grass (Sorghum), becoming so fat as to deserve tlie 
natne of “• butter-birds,” and are in high esteem for the table.' 

Cateshy, under the name of (Carolina ortolan, gives the 
following interesting aeeouiit of llie rice-biril, from wliich it 
appears lliat the damage done to the farmer by this coiiipa- 
r.ilively weak agent is very groat:— 

‘In the beginning of September, while the grain of rice 
is yet soft and milky, inmimerahlo llights oftliese liirds ar¬ 
rive from some remote parts, to the great detriment of the 
inhahilants. Inl7‘24an iidiahitant near Ashley river had 
lorty acres of riec so devoured by them, that he was in doubt 
whether what they had left was worth the expense of gather¬ 
ing in. They arc esteemed in Carolina the greatest dclieaey 
of all other birds. When they fij-st arrive they arc lean, hut 
ill a few days boeonie so e.veessive lat that they lly slug- 
gislily and with diHicnIty; and when shot fri'quonlly hurst 
with the fall. They continue about three weeks, and retire 
by the lime the rice first hegius to harden. There is .some¬ 
what so singular and extraordinary in this bird that I ean- 
liut pass it over without iiotieo. In September, when they 
arrive in i'.illnite swarms to devour the rice, they arc all hens, 
not being accompanied with any cocks Observing llnnii to 
he all feathered alike, I imagined they were young of both 
sc.xos not perfeeled ill their colours; but by opening Koiiie 
scores prepared for (he spit, I found them to he all (einales, 
and, th.it I might leave no room for doubt, repeated the 
seuivli often on many of them, hiit could never find a cock 
at that time of the year. Early in the spring both cocks 
and hens make a transient visit together, at which time 1 
made the like search its hel'orc, and both s(>xes were ]i1uinly 

distingiiishahle.In iSeptembcr, 17‘25, lying upon the 

deck of a sloop in a bay at A ndros Ishind, I and the company 
w ith uio heard lltree nights successively flights of the.se 
birds (their note being jilaiiily distingui.sliablc from otlnnsj 
passing over our head.s northerly, which is their direct way 
fr )ni Cuba to Carolina, from which I conceive, after par¬ 
taking of the earlier crop of rrn at Cuba, they travel over 
sea to Carolin.i for the same intent, the rice there being at 
that time fit for them.' 

It is evident that Cateshy was not aware of the change of 
the plumage of the adult male at the termination of the 
breeding season, hut it is singular that ho should never have 
metwith a cock among the scores which he opened in the 
autumn. Is it not possible that some teinporery separation 
of the sexes may take place in Carolina at that time, as it 
docs in the case of the chaffinch with us in the winter ? It 
appears, from Bartram's account quoted by Nntfali,that the 
males frequently arrive in the spring before the females, ‘ 
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and we know that t^ere is a temporary aeparatiou of llig 
sexes among other biras besji^ the chaffinen. * This sopa* 
ration of the sexes,'says speaking of the last-nieu- 

tioned bird, ‘ I am iuduood'l^ioli^ve, takes place in many 
other specjl^, witit resect to'iinctv migratory movomonts, as 
I have before remarked in the account of tlie snow-bunting. 
This appears alw to be the case with the wooilcock, having 
observed that tlie first flight of these birds (which seldom 
remains longer than for a few days to recrufli and then 
])asses southward) consists chiefly of females; whilst, on 
the contrary, the subs^uent and latest flights (which con¬ 
tinue with us) are principally conipo.sod of males.’ 

Dr. Richardson says thaf flic 54tli parallel, wnic.h it 
reaches in .Tunc, appears to be the most northern limit ot 
tlie bob-o-Iiiik, and gives a description of a male in its nup¬ 
tial dress, which was killed on the Saskatchewan in that 
inoiith ill the year 1827. 

Swainson idace.s it os a genus of his third sub fiiiiiily, 
Agelninw, in the third, or aberrant group of his Sturuidet'. 

Grassy meadows are the sjiots usually selected by the 
binl for its nest, which i.s made on the ground, generally in 
some .sliglitly depressed s|iol, of withered grass, so carelessly 
bedded together as scarcely to he distiiiguisluiblo from the 
neiglihoiiring ))iirl.s of the field. Here five or six eggs of 
puridishwhite, hlotehed all over with purplish, and spotted 
with brown round the l.irger end, are laid. 

The length of the hob-o-link is about seven iiiehes and a 
half. The male in his nuptial divi^s has the head, forepart 
of the baek, shoulders, wings, tail, and the whole of the 
under plumage hlaeU, going olY in tlie middle of the baek to 
greyish; seapulai-s, rump, and upper tail-eoverts whili-; 
there is a large patch of ochreous yellow on the najie and 
back of tbe neek : bill bluish-blaek, whieli in the f.'male, 
young male, .and adult male in his autuniiuil dress, i... pale 
llosh-eoloiir; the feathers of the tail arc sharp at the end, 
like a woodjieeker's; legs brown. 

7'lie female, whose plumage the adult male .asstimei after 
the breeding season, has the baek streaked with browuisli- 
hlaek, not unlike that of a lark, iiecording to (’atesbv, ami 
the wliole under parts of a dirty yellow. The young iiiak s 
resemble the feiiiales. 

HOBHOV, SEMEN SEllG.EEVITCTI, a Kus-ian * 
poet of .some distinction, who eoiimieiieed iiis literary eareev 
about I78t. II is most important, if not most extensive 
work is the ‘ Khersonida,’ a poem descriptive of tlie w ild 
.scenery, natural history, and antiquities of the Taurid.i. 
Ill this production, wliieli first appeared in 1804, and was 
ullcrwards corrected and enlarged, there is mueh origiiialitv 
bolli of subji’et and manner, and it is further remarkable for 
being written in blank\erse, a form before unknown to Rus¬ 
sian poetry. IJesides containing many very animateil |iie- 
tnres ol' nature in the iiioiiiitainous regions of the Taiii iilan 
lieiiinsnlii, tliere are many lyrical passages of great ligour, 
whieli, w Idle they relieve (he sameiu'.s.s of landseape dcserip- 
tioii, breiithe a powerful niiiral strain, and arc replete with 
elevated sentiment and religious fervour. .Some of tlm 
epi.odical parts are of a druiiiatie ea.st, being throw ii into 
(he torm of dialogue, and along with these may be classed 
the narrativo of the aged iSlierecf Omar, in tlio course of 
wliich he ivl itcs the history of the Taurida finm the fa- 
Inilous ages of Greece. One or two short extracts from tld.s 
poem are translated in the fir.st volume of Uowring's ‘ Rns- 
•siaii .Anthology,' but being mere fragments, (hey tmnvey no 
idea of the general subjec t or plan. By the aiiihor iniiiself 
It is termed a ‘ lyrico-epie' ))oem, which ha.s misled Bow ring 
hini.seir. who elsewhere calls it an epic, at the sanie lime 
inlimatiiig that it hears a resemhlaneo to ‘ J..alla Uookli,’ 
w lierea.s there exi.st.s not the slightest analogy between the 
two l oiiipositions,- except it be that the ‘ Khersonida’ has 
a certain oriental colouring of style and expression. 

Bohrov was gifted with much imagination and feeling 
but ill aiming at energy and loftiness lie was occasionally in- 
llated in his language. He was exceedingly well read in 
English poetry, to which he is perhaps in some inoasuro 
indebted for the host characteristics of his own. He died at 
St. I’etersbiirg in 1810. 

BOCAGK, LE, a district in Normandy, between the 
rivers Vire and Orne, of which the town of Viro (population, 
in 1832, 7300 for the town, 804.3 for tho whole commune) 
was the cajiital it now forms part of the department of 
Calvados. Tho iiihabilaiits are distiiigui.shcd by the infe¬ 
riority of their stature to that of tho inhabitants of tho plain 
of Caen, who are their neighbours, by the piftcncss of li mit 
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eonplexion and the liTeiine8|.of theii’ look, by their attach- 
neht to their native eoil, md-their willingnese to labour. 
The women share with ihd^ wn the toils of iieid lifpiour; 
they are lean, but robust .ih'UiBir bodily frame, and fruitful 
in bearing childron. Civilissation makes litfib progress 
among the inhabitants of this district, and'^tho dress of bcih 
sexes has undergone little change fur ageft past. The ani¬ 
mals, like ^e men, ara distinguished by their small size; 
not merely the domestic animals, cows, horses, and sheep, 
but even the wild animals, haresi-^g^bits, and partridges. 
The largo fowls of the neighbouring district of the VilUo 
degenerate if transferred Xo 1.6 Bocage. The dis¬ 
trict yields little grain except oats, rye, and buck wheat, but 
there is some good pasture land. It contains wood; and 
some iron is wrought here. (Mnltc-Bruii; Kxpilly.) 

BOCCA, the Italian word for ‘mouth,’ is used by the 
Italians cilhor in tho singular or in the plural ‘ boccho,’ to 
designate tlio mouths of rivers, as ‘Bocca d’ Arno,’ the 
mouth of tho Arno, or the narrow straits leading into a 
bay, as * Bocclio di Cattaro,' the entrance into tho Bay of 
Cattaro in Alljania. By an analogous figure, the narrow 
pass in the Apenninos on the old roail from Piedmont to Ge¬ 
noa is called ‘ la Bocchetla,’ tho litllo mouth. But the word 
Bocca is more frequently used with reference to sea than 
land. Tho Spaniards use the word ‘ Boca’ with only one c, 
ac(‘ordiug to their orthoepy, to designate similar narrow en¬ 
trances of rivers or bays: ‘Boca Chica,’ i.c. the little 
mouth, is the entrance into the harbour of Carthagena in 
South America. ‘ Boca del IJrago,’tho dragon’s mouth, is 
the straits loading from the north into the gulfofParia, 
between the island of Trinidad and tho mainland of ( Jumaua. 
Bocca Tigre is the name given hy KuMpeaus to the cii- 
traiiee ol'tho river of (janton in China. 

BOCCA'CCIO, GIOVANNI, horn in 1.T13, was the sou 
of H.'ocaccio di Chellino, a meri hant of Cerlaldo in the Val 
d’Klsa in tho territory of Florence. Ilis mother was a 
French woman whom his father liad bccoino acquainted 
with during a visit to Paris; tint whellier lie was horn at 
I’aris or Florence is not ascerlaiiieii. llo studied at Flo¬ 
rence under tlie graniin.irlan Giovanni da Sliada until he 
Was ten years of age, when his father apprenticed him to a 
iiierehant, with whom he went to Paris, where he s|)ent six 
years. On his return to Florence, having expressed a dis- 
iilie of mercanfilo purstiits, his father set him to study tho 
eanon law. After some years jiasscd in this study, he was 
sent to Naples, where ho hecaine aci|uainled with several 
learnotl men about the court of King Rohert, who was a 
patron of learning. Boccaccio says that tho sight of Virgil’s 
tonili near Naples determined his literary vocation fur life, 
and that ho then renounced all other pursuits. 

In Id 11, on Hastcr-evo, as he was attending service in 
the church of San J.,oronzo, he was struck hy the appearance 
of a hoaiitifnl young lady, with whom ho fell deeply in love, 
llis friend Petrareh fell itt love with Laura in the same 
manner, hv seeing her in tho church of Sainte Ctairo in 
Avignon diiviiig tho holy week of tho year I.T-_'7. [See 
Pktu.vkca.] Tho ohject of Boccai-eio’s mlnuration proved 
to be Mary, of the family of .Aquino, and a presumed 
daughter of King Uohevt of N.iplos. IbHi-accio's altaeh- 
incnt was roturnod; and to please his mistress he wrote ‘ II 
Filocopo,’ a romance in prose, at tho beginning of which he 
relates the history of their lo\e, and afterwards ‘ La Te- 
soidc,’ a poem in ottava rima on the fabulous adveiiluies of 
Theseus. This wtis the first romantit? and chivalrous poem 
in tho Italian language. Tho metre of tho ottava rima he 
M'obably toolt. from some of tho Provempil poets who lived 
•eforo him. (SeeCrescimbeni, Comnipntarii, lib. iii.) Chau- 
oer borrowed from the ‘ Tescido ’ his ‘ Knighte’s Tale,’ after¬ 
wards remodelled by Dryden under the name of ‘Palamon 
and Arcilo.’ Boccaccio dedicated tho ‘ Tesuido ' to his Fiatn- 
inetta, the name which ho gave to his mistress Mary. 

In 1342 Boccaccio was recalled home by his father, but 
in 1344 ho returned to Naples, where ho remained for 
several years. Ho there wrote the ‘ Amorosa Fianunetta,’ 
in which ho describes the pangs of absence from a beloved 
object. Ho also wrote ‘ 11 Filostrato,’ a poem in ottava 
rima, and ‘ L’Amorosa Visione,’ a poem in terza rima, t>f 
which the initial letters of the first line of each terzina 
being planed in succession together by way of acrostic, coni- 
po.-io two sonnets and a canzone in praise of his mistix ss, 
and this is the oidy way' in which he has called her hy her 
real name ‘ Mirja.’ At this time ho frequented the court of 
tjucon Joanna, ,who had sucoeeded her lather Robert. He 
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read his works to the queeit, and at her desire, as it appears, 
ho wrote his ‘ Dccamcrohe,’.ttJiundred-tale8, ten of which are 
supposed to be told every” ilnerhoontSif ten successive days 
by a society of seven young women dhd three young men, 
who, having lied from tho plague which afflicted Florence 
in 1.348, had retired to a country-house some distance from 
the town. Most of the stories turn upon love-intrigues; 
they are full of humour and admirably told, but the details 
are often very licentious. Several of the talcs however are 
une.xceptionahlc, and arc even moral. Some of the subjects 
of these tales are taken from older works, bnt most of them 
are original. (See Mauni, Storia del Deramernne.) 

While at Naples Boccaccio amused himself with writing 
in the Neapolitan dialect, in which there is cxtatit a hu¬ 
morous letter n<ldfcssed by him to Francesco do’ Bardi, a 
Florentine merchant, in the year 1349. It appears that 
Boccaecio went from Naples to Calabria, and some say also 
to Sicily', cither for tho purpo.«c of studying Greek, or in 
order to collect MSS. for his library. lie seems also to 
have been acquainted with the Barlaani, who wa.s 

well versed in Greek. During'Ml^ researches he visited 
Monte Ca.sino, where he found the library in a sad stato of 
dihipidalion, through the neglect of the monks. (See Bcii\o- 
nuto da Imola’s Commentary on Dante, Parudixo, r. xxii.) 

About the year 1350 Boccaccio returned to Florence, 
where, by tho death of his father, he had become possessed 
of his inheritance, which he spent in travelling and in pur¬ 
chasing MSS. chiefly of tho Greek and Latin classics. What 
MSS. he could not purchase he contrived to copy. 

His merits being now known and appreciated hy his 
countrymen, he was employed by the state in several 
ofliees and inis.sions. He was sent several times to Ro¬ 
magna, to the lords of Ravenna and Forli, and afterwards 
on a mission to Louis of Bavaria, Marquis of Bi andenhurg 
in Germany, and again to Pope Imioeent VI. In l.'Jjl he 
was sent to Petrarch, who was tlien at Padua, to comniu- 
nieato to him the revocation i4' (he sentence of exile passed 
against his father during tho factions of I.'{(I9, as well as the 
rest''ration of his paternal property, which had been cou- 
li-eated. Petrareh was at. tho same time invited to come 
and dwell in his jiaternal country, but he declined the in¬ 
vitation. 

In I3.j5 Boeeaceio wrote ‘II Corbaeeio, ossia il Lahirinto 
di Amore,' a kind of satire against w.omen, lull of iiuleccut 
passages. It is said that he wrote it to reveime him>elf i.n 
a certain widow who had slighted his addre.-ses. His 
Fialuinetta aj'pears to have died at Napli's sou e lime l.e- 
f.u-e. Ill 13fill, having induced the Floreiiliiie.s ;■> funi'il a 
chair of Greek literature in their univ.rsily, lie ivpaiivd lo 
A'enire for a professor,and hreiight home wiili him Le 'iilius 
Pilatiis, a native of C’alahida, wlio wi-lied to ]iass hioiseif 
ofl’for a Greek, as Petrareh says. iKj'i’.fofa Xi’niK'V^^.VA. 
G.) Piliilus was a learned hut iine..iuth man. Boi'eace: ) 
lodged him in his own honso, aiul treated him vvilli great 
kiii'lness nolwilhstandiiig his repulsive manners and h.rl 
teiiqier. Three years lifter T.eonlius left Fliuviu e ami went 
to \'eiiiee, and afterwards lo L’onsliintiiuiple. On his relu'ii 
t'O Italy ho was killed hy lightning on hoard ship. l.!o.-- 
eaeeio learned Greek from Pilatus, who made for h,-- pinid s 
use a Latin translation of Homer: a copy of this tiv.ii.-!ii- 
liiui, made hy Niecold Niecoli, still exists in the Benedictine 
Library .at Florence. (Tiraho.s.-hi, S/on'ii, vol. v. lib. iii. 
cap. J.) This translation by Pilatus has heou igtioranily 
iiltributed to Petrareh. Petrareh only bespoke a eoiiy of it, 
which Bociaiccio sent him. (See Ilody, t/e fj/'o'e/.' l/liis- 
li il/us, Dmdon, 1742.) It seems however that there was an 
older Latin transl.ation of part at least of Homer's poems 
previous to that of Pilatus. 

In 1361 a great change took place in Boeeaeeio’s moral 
conduct, llis life had till then been irregular, and most of 
bis writings licentious, but in that year Father Ciani. a ('ar- 
thnsiaii monk, came to him and stated that Father Pcironi 
of Siena of the same order, who had died shortly before in 
odour of sanctity, bad conmiissioned him to exhort Boc¬ 
caccio to forego his profane studies, reform his loose life, 
and prepare for death. To prove the truth of his ijms- 
sion, Ciani (old Boccaccio several circumstances, kimwu 
only to Boccaccio and Petrarch. Bomiceio wrote imme¬ 
diately in great agitation to his ft-iend Pe'rarch, cxpre.^-iinu 
his resolniien lo quit the world and .shut himself up in a 
t'arthusiaii convent. Petrarch’s answer, which i.s among 
'his l.,atin epi.slles, is reihkrkablo for its sound and clear 
sense. Without ascribing'luueh weight to the myslei 
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nie excited imagina^on pf vodtngCib^tf^Ko from that time 
became an altered man. His* studies took a mere serious 
turn, and he devo^ part of Jiis time to the pe^al of the 
Scriptures. It was soon after this ftat he SB^’*** 
nardo do' Cavalcanti, marshal of Sicityi,^im|d^i^ 
to allow his Elecamcron to be perused % 
family, * who, thoo^ they might by cdh) 
able principles be above temptation, yet c 
their minds tainted by such obscene stories^^hd as an apo¬ 
logy for himself, he stated that it was a work Of his youth, 
and that he had written it in great measure in comjniance 
with the will of the powerful, majori coactus itnperio, allud¬ 
ing probably to Quebn Joanna's request. It is remarkable 
that he did not fi)rward his Decameron to Petrarch, as ho 
used to do his other works, and it was only by accident that 
Petrarch saw a copy of it several years after it had been in 
circulation. Petrarch mentioned this to him in one of his 
letters, saying that he supposed it was ‘ one of his juvenile 
productions.' He however praised the description of the 
plague and the story of Clriselda. 

In 13G2 Boocacclo \reht to Naples at the request of Ac- 
ciajuoli, the seneschal dt ^he kingdom, a proud pompous 
man, with whose behaviour and mode of living he soon be¬ 
came disgusted, as he afterwards stated in bis letter to the 
prior of Santi Apostoli.. He left Naples (1363) for Venice, 
where he spent three months with Petrarch. After his re¬ 
turn to Florence, he was sent by the republic to Pope 
Urban V., then at Avignon, and again to the same pope at 
Rome in 1367. At this period of his life he appears to 
have been distressed in his circumstances, and to have re¬ 
ceived occasional assistance from his kind friend Petrarch, 
who also, on his death-bed, left him by will fifty golden 
florins ‘ to buy him a winter pelisse to protect him from cold 
while in his study at night,' adding, that if he did no more 
for Boccaccio, it was only through want of means. The 
lasting friendship between these two men is a very pleasing 
feature of their character. About the year 1370 we find 
Boccaccio again at Naples, and afterwards fur a short 
time in the convent of Santo Stefano in Calabria. In 1372 
he went to FlorenceT-and then left it for Naples. In 1373 
he returned to Florence, where he was appointed to lecture 
on Dante's Commedia, and to explain and comment upon 
the obscure passages of that poem., He wrote a commentary 
on the Inferno which is much esteemed, and also a life of 
Dante, which is not looked upon as very accurate. A dis¬ 
order in the stomach, aggravated by intense application, 
obliged him to give up his lectureship in the following year, 
when he retired to his paternal house at Ccrtaldu, where 
he made his will, leaving his little property to his two 
nephews, except his library, which ho bequeathed to his 
confessor. Father Martin of Signa, an Augustine friar, and 
after his death, to llie convent of Szfhto Spirito at Florence, 
for the use of students. A fire which occurred in the convent 
a century after destroyed this valuable collection, tho work 
of Boccaccio's whole life. After lingering: for several 
months, Boccaccio died at Certaldo on tho 21st December, 
1376, at the age of sixty-two, sixteen months after the 
death of his friend Petrarch. He was buried in the church 


of St. James and St. Michael at Certaldo, and a modest 
epitaph composed,by himself was placed over his tomb. 
In 1603, a cenotaph with his bust in marble was raised to 
his memory against the side wall of the church. This ceno¬ 
taph exists, but his grave was.opened in i 783, and his 
si^ill taken out, not through fanaticism as Byron has as¬ 
sumed {CMlde Harold, canto iv.), but through a mis-inter¬ 
pretation of the ordinance of Leopold against burials within 
the churches. (See Egame ttorico del Sepolcro di Metser 
Gioveami Boccaccio, Colle, 1627.) Boccaccio's house at Cer¬ 
taldo has been repaired by the present owner. 

Boccaccio may be considered as the father of Italian 
prose. The,«merit8 of his Decameron witli regard to lan- 
gqage hatsjKbecn perhaps exaggerated, but still it has the 
merit of being the earliest prose Vio^k written in pure 
Italian. (See Foscolo,i&)i«cor«o .Sfort'ci) ml Tetto eUl Deea- 
merone, and also ‘ Joumdi of Educatioh,' No. x.. On the 
the Italian La^mgeA Boocaccio . and Petrarch 
weiailn revivem of clasulhl litmiture in Italy. They sparedt 
neither labour mr mon^ in rsibvering the (^reefc.and. Latin 
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persons and places to ®s odhress'or, Martmp’da Signa, 
'4|l|*Manni gives an'abstract of this key in Wb Storta del 
3'ecamerone. Boccqccjo'a Italian ivofks have been published 
together, careflilly corrected from tho best existing MSS., 
in 17 vois. 8vo., IRorence, 1827-3a. With regard to the De- 
cameronc, the MS. of it by Mannelli, Boccaccio's godson, 
who wrote it about 1384, and which is preserved in tho 
Laurentian library at Florence, has served as a text to most 
editions. See Count Baldclli, Vita di Giovanni Boccaccio. 
Florence, 1806 ; and Mazzuchelli, Scrittori dlItalia. 

BOCCAGE. MARIE ANNE LEPA(3E, married to 


Finuet du Boccage, was a French poetess of the last century, 
so highly esteemed by her contemporaries, that she was re¬ 
ceived as a member of the academies of Rome, Bologna, 
Padua, Lyons, and Rouen. She was born in Rouen in 1710, 
and educated in a convent at Paris, where, at this early age, 
she was distinguished for talent and a poetic turn. Her 
literary taste she however sedulously concealed during the 
years in which her youth and beauty sufiiecd to attract uni¬ 
versal admiration, influenced . probably by the habits of 
French women of rank and fashion of that epoch, who de¬ 
voted their youth to coquetry, the pcrioil of middle life to 
cleverness or its reputation, and their old ago to devotion. 
In tho year 1746 Madame du Boccage first appeared as 
an author, and her poem, entitled ‘ Prix altcrnatif entre les 
Belles Lettres ct Ics Sciences,’ gained the first prize given 
by the then recently founded Rouen Academy. She was 
from this time surrounded, courted, and eulogized by all 
the di.stinguishcd literati of France, Fontcncllc called her 
his daughter; Voltaire placwl a crown of laurel on her 
head, saying it was tho only thing wanting to her dress; 
and tho woids,Ai^/«ffl J'enm arte Minerva were assigiicil her 
as a motto. But although so highly extolled, her productions 
display little real genius, and little that can coumiaiid tlie 
admiration of jiosterity. Tlieir chief merit seems to he ca.'^y 
and correct versification. Her poetical works consist of 
an imitation of ‘ Parailiso I..usl,’ another of Gesnor's 
‘ Death of Abel,' ‘ J.a:s Araazones.' a tragedy (which was 
acted eleven times), ‘La Colorabiade,' an epic poem, and 
several small pieces. The ‘ Coloiubiade,' as her most, uiii- 
bitioiis attempt, was that upon which her fame chietly 
rested, though now it is probably never read. . Her works 
ran through four editions between the years 174'J and 
1770, and were translated into English, German, .Spanish, 
and Italian. Her prose letters, written during her travels 
through England, Holland, and Italy, which were little 
thought of at the time, will probably he valued long after 
her poetry is forgotten. Madame du Boccage survived her 
admiring contemporaries, and with them her exaggerated re¬ 
putation. She died at the age of ninety-two. ii. tiie year 1802. 
{Allgemeine Deuleche RealKncyclopwdie ; Biograjfhie'Gni- 
verselle; Chalmers's Biographical Dictionan/ ; Bouter- 
week, Geschichte der Neuern Poegie and Beredsainkeit,) 
B()CCALPNI, TRA.JA'NO, born at . Loreto in 1656, 
studied at Rome, and afterwards applied himself to tho 
profession of the law. He was employed by the Court of 
Rome in several administrative ofliues, nnd Gregory XIII. 
sent him as governor to Benevento. He W’as well ac¬ 
quainted with the politics .of the diiTeront ixmrts in his 
time, and wrote satirical comments' upon them, in which 
he was particularly vehement against tho Court of Spain, 
in that age the preponderating power in Europe. Like 
Balzac, he depicts in . strong colours the amlntioiis dark 
policy .of that cabinet, and its oppressive sway over Naples, 
Sicily, and Lombardy. (See Balzac.) His principal work 
is I Ragguagli di Pamaso, in which Apollo is supposed 
to sit in judgment and hear the charges, and omnplaints of 
princes, warriors, and authors. This work made him many 
enemies. Ho also wrote La Pietra del ParagoM JMitieo, 
which be left in MS. in tho hands of a friend. In this work, 
ifhieh is a kind of continuation of the other, bo Especially 
attacks Spimish despotism, irlt was published after bis 
death in 1662, and translated into English by Henry Earl of 
Monmouth, with the titie Politick Touchatme, Lt^Ulon. 1874. 
Boccalini also wrote commentaries upon Toeitusi Omierva- 
zioni, tugli Annali di Comelio Taato, in which he devc- 
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lit his viem of antient politic^ axid'li^hea (wm- 

■l^ons beticeenL^thom^nd wKBVOtits of his oSm (|pis> 
nain is frequ^nuy allH|w||^Kth^. These conjQboen' 
luries, which ^al y^ exteriqa^^^P'e of A|^cola. were pAb- 
IsheA in two vwUtiieS,* 4t^^iPfcC^nder the title of Z% 
notcta potitiea di tutte le O^n di Trajano Boec^ini^ with 
lotos by l^juis 4tt May. The notes |re written with greater 
jl^dom tot^ ths text, especially ^i^Iigioua 8ubject3,^r 
(ihich reason the work was put in jthe Index of forbiddeH 
■looks. The work contains, besides the commentaries, a 
mumbcr of letters on hisAorical and political subjects, pre- 
iiended to be written by Boccalini, and collected and pub¬ 
lished by Gregorio Leti, but which, it is believed, were 
written by Boccalini's son and by I.«ti himself conjointly. 

Owing to his invectives against Spain, Boccalini, being 
afraid of the power of that government, took refuge at Venice, 
the only Italian state that kept itselfcomparativdy independ¬ 
ent of Spanish influence. He did not live there much more 
than ono year, and died on the 16 th November, 1613. It 
was said that he was murdered in his lodgings and in his 
own bed, by several hired assassins, who beat him to death 
with bags llllcd with sand. This however is disbelieved by 
Mazzuchclii, Zeno, Tiraboschi, and other Italian critics, 
who give several reasons for their dissent from this story. 
In the registers of the parish of Santa Maria Formosa, in 
which Boccalini died, it is stated that he died of the colic 
accompanied by fever. This statement in the registers 
however is but weak evidence against the alleged crime. 

BOCCANF/RA, SIMOnNE, the first doge of Genoa, 
was elected by popular acclamation in 1339. Until that 
time the republic had been governed by two eapitani chosen 
from among the patrician families, between whom fVequcnt 
dis)>utes occurred, they being divided into the factions of 
Guelpbs and Guibelincs. These disputes often terminated 
in bloodshed, banishment, and confiscation of property. The 
citizens of Genoa, tired of this, appointed a doge, or elective 
supremo magistrate, after the c.xamplc of Venice. It was 
resolved at the same time that the doge should bo chosen 
from among the private citizens, and not from any of the 
patrician families. The doges were appointed for life; but 
they were often driven from ofllco by civil commotions. 
Boccancra himself was driven away in 1344, but returned 
some years after, and was reinstated. His son Battista was 
elected doge in 1400, but was soon after beheaded. The in¬ 
stitution of the doges for life lasted till 1528. [Sec Dock.] 

BOCCUERI'NI, IjUIOI, a name too familiar in modern 
musical history to be omitted here; yet, well as he was 
known, and highly and deservedly as he was valued, during 
the latter part of the last century and the commencement 
of the present, his comjrositions have already fallen into 
neglect, ainl it is not unlikely that in a few years they will 
be entirely forgotten. Ho was born at Lucca, in 1740. 
His first instructions in music were from the Abb6 Van- 
nucci, and ho subsequently studied composition generally, 
and the violoncello particularly, at Rome, whither his father, 
a performer on the contra-basso, sent him to finish his 
professional education. Some time afterwards, Charles IV. 
of Spain, a great connoisseur in music, engaged Boccherini 
as court composer, and during many years he livetl in the 
sunshine of royal favour; but indiscreetly wounding the 
vanity of the royal dilettante, ho was dismissed from his 
envied situation. About tho same time Lucien Bonaparte, 
then ambassador a^ Madrid, took him under bis protection, 
and settled on him a pension of a thousand crowns, on 
condition of his supplying him with six quintets every year. 
This seasonable appointment was willingly accepted, and 
the composer continued to reside in the Spanish capital till 
liis death, which took place in 1806. 

Boccherini produced little else besides quintets for two 
violins, viola, and two-violoncellos, which are remarkable 
for sweetness, not boldness, of harmony, and graceftilncss 
of melody; and, what renders them unlike all other com¬ 
positions of the kind, bo most commonly assigns the prin¬ 
cipal part to the first violoncello. Of these he comiiosed no 
less than ninety-three, which were published after his de¬ 
cease by Janet and Cotelle. But the more elaborate, and 
undoubtedly tho superior works of the same class, by 
{Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, have completely supers 
iaede<l those of Boccherini, which ore now rarely, if ever, 
beard. 

^ BOCHART, SAMUEL, of the family d« Bochart 
Champigntj, dis la bruncke da Menillet, became by his great 
naming the most distinguished member of his illustrious 


ftiiaily,,although ha did not eaiov such jplendtd titles as many 
.of hi^ julMions. Ho was fflrioh of « Protestant minister, 
and himsetf minister Of a poiMnted hq^ous bo^. Etienne 
Seigneur de Menillct, srih^f Jean JBoohart IL, married 
Marie Blot, and had among other children Marc, Pretident 
fOiX Enqt^es du Parlement de Paris, who died chddloss; 
and RenS, minister of tho reformed religion at Ropen, who 
marri^^Stherliu Moulin, sister of the famous Petrus Mo- 
linnu^K Pierre du Moulin, by whom he had Samuel, the 
subject^ tgp notice, who was born in the year 1599. 

When Samuejt.Boohart was thirteen years old he com- 
tmsed forty-fq^Sreek verses, which Thomas Dempster, or 
Dcrasterus, dtim whom ho studied tlie classics at Paris, 
prefixed to his'‘Corpus Antiquitatum Romanarum,' in 1612. 
At that time Samuel Bochart probably lived with his uncle, 
Pierre du Moulin, at Paris. It is said that he read at an 
early age not merely the Hebrew Bible, but also tho rab¬ 
binical commentators. Soon afterwards he studied philoso¬ 
phy at Sedan under tho professor D. J. Smith, and defended 
his theses with great applause in jl615. These theses ho 
dedicated, in some good verses, to his grandfather, Joachim 
du Moulin, who was pastor at Orleans, and to his uncle. 
Pierre du Moulin, then pastor at Paris. Several other speci¬ 
mens of his ready and elegant versification arc still extant. 
He studied divinity probably at Sauinur, under Camero, or 
Cami^ron; and the Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic under Capel. 
When Cameron escaped from the civil commotions to Lon¬ 
don in 1621, Bochart followed him and attended his private 
instructions. He went with CamCron to see King James I. 
dine. There be heard a reader, who read the 27th chapter 
of Ezekiel, in order to furnish the king with some matter for 
conversation at dinner. Tlie king asked why, in v. 11, ac¬ 
cording to tho versions of Aquila and the Vulgate, tho 
Pygmeni were said to be watchmen over the towers of Tyre ? 
One of the royal guests replied, that tho name Pygmroi 
originated from the Greek Tijx^c fpeekhus), a mbit, and he 
proved from Ctesias that the stature of the greatest of these 
dwarfs was two cubits, but of most of them only half a cubit. 
They said that these dwarfs were chosen for the defence of 
tho towers of Tyre, in oi-der to show the uncoinmon strength 
of the fortifications, which were so well constructed that no 
defenders were needed: other guests observed that the 
Pygmaji, in their constant warfare with the cranes, became 
especially wakeful and apt for town-dofcncc: others proved 
that the Pygmmi were, according to Ctesias, good marks¬ 
men : others observed that the Hebrew text had D'TDJ, 

• T ■“ 

Gammadnn, which signffies fortes, audaces (strong, bold), 
and that these Gammadim were, according to Pliny, a war¬ 
like nation of Phoenicia, who enlisted in tho military Service 
of Tyro. Camero being asked his opinion, observed, that the 
Pygmaji, in Ez. xxvii. 11, were warriors or combatants, who 
derivc«l their name from vvyftaxoc, pugil, one trho fights 
with his Trvyfu), flst ; which word is related to tne Latin 
pugnare and pugna, with which Camiro compared the 
Latin mantis miliiaris syid the Greek S/paavxitp, the French 
homme de main and the English amistrong. 

The king was pleased with Cameron’s explanation, who 
was about to confirm his observations still more, when the 
king's fool, whose name was Armstrong, cast himself at 
Cameron's feet, thanking him for havingproved the antiquity 
of tho name of Armstrong by the holy authority of the 
prophet. 

About this time Bochart visited Oxford, where lie re¬ 
quested, in Latin, one of the dignitaries to show him a 
comfortable seat from which he might behold tho taking of 
degrees. The doctor, who understooil only tho English nro- 
nunciation of Latin, replieil, that the university was then 
rather ^xxir, anil that ho could not offer much money, butma 
would help him with a little viaticum, which Bochart of 
course declined. After a short stay in England, Bochart 
went, towards tho close of the year 1621, to Leyden, where 
ho studied Hebrew and Arabic under Thomas Brpenius, 
and divinity under A. Rivetus, who had also married a sister 
of P. du Moulin. Rivetus dedicated his ‘ Catholicus Ortho- 
doxus’ to Bochart. It is said that Bochart learned tho 
Ethiopic from Job. Ludolf. V 

Having finished his studies at Leyden, Bochart returned 
home. His fktbor was then dead, hot his mother still sur¬ 
vived. He was soon invited by the Protestants at Caen to 
accept among them the of pastor, and he became a 

sealous and popular preailfier, admired even by Roman 
Catholics. During the sie^ of Rochelle, a numlm of 
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PopUH'pontroveniaUsts vent about in order if dispute Vrith 
Ihtotestant ministers, and'to etttrap them by ung^rded'ex¬ 
pressions'.' The famous VerQ, or Verin, or Verpn, whol^d 
been trained by the Jesuits, srds now travelling thmuglt 
Pmnre with the title of Dootbr in acadfimia ardentium, 
with a diploma from the king, Aid witiua Now Testament 
in Latin of Tiis own ihbrication, in which ho kWh' expressed 
Acts xiiil 2, Xurovpyovprotif di «griuv, by the Latin missiji- 
(antibm ipsis, whilst they we^ rnahing masses. By this 
text Verin supported the apostolical origin of tbo mass. On 
the fourth day of September, 1620, ho urged Boidiart to a 
public disputation, which took place in the rastlo in the 
presence of a largo assembly of nobility and gentry, and 
lasted from the 22nd of September to the 3rd of October. 
Sometimes the Duke of Longueville, viceroy of Normandy, 
himself attended. In nine sessions Bochart and Veron de¬ 
bated on tlie accuracy of the French version, the faults of 
the Vuigate, images, traditions, intercession of tho saints, 
good works, mass, presbyters, forbi<l<Icii fo<id, celibacy, cer¬ 
tainty of salvation, authority of tho Bible, tlio ebureb, 
supremacy of St. Peter, power of the pope, the virgin, saints, 
relics, free will, merits, vows, abstinences, justilicalion, pur¬ 
gatory, limbus, prayers for the dead, number of siicranieiits, 
encharist, tequivoca, &c. It was agreed that the minutes 
of this disputation should be written down by a Popish as 
well as by a Protestant reporter, who were to read their notes 
at the conclnsion of every session in the pre.senco of the 
whole assembly, after wliich they were to bo signed by the 
president and by tho two disputants, and then printed. 
Veron, observing that Bochart had gained more general ap¬ 
probation than himself, left without having tcnuiiiutcd the 
disputation. Bochart enriched his ‘ Acles dc la conference 
tenne a Caen entro Samuel Bochart, et .lean Baillehacho, 
ct Francois Verin, et Isaak Ic Conte,’ Saiiixi. 1630, 2 vols. 
8vo., with several additions from tho lathers, whicli prove 
that he was well versinl in this In-anch of learning. 


during his shsenejs^ antj^ of which he became ona of tha 
distinguished mgihbe^s. Xn the Royal 4<^brary at Stuck-* 
helm he hod found mapy'0rioi)tal bT information 

for Ins * Hierozoiconf"ana'''he indaeOdcompa-' 
mon-Huet to employ his leisnre in^t^Mplw Clommen* 
taries of Origen, from a codex in the royal’itwary at Stock- 
holmi After Boehart's return he had a Uvol]jr debate with 
.Buet (afterwai'ds bisbop of Avranches) for having omitted in 
bifi * Origeniana’ the passage on St. Matthew, «al r6 ay«rt?«- 
ftipov PpUfta ha \uyov dioc KailvrtvSfuc sar ivrb rb vXtKbv tig 
rt)v Koi\iav xupti sai tig iKjSdWtrai. Huet said 

that he had overlooked it. 

In 1661, having come to an agreement with a Ijondon 
bookseller for the ‘ Hicrozoicon,’ which is tho best of his 
works, he obtained the assistance of Stophaiius Morinus 
in his ininistcriul functions, in oilier that he might devote 
his time to the completion of it. Morinps was afterwards 
his biographer, and it is from his treatise, Zlc c/amf*wo 
Hocharto el omnibus ejus scriptis, that we derive our in¬ 
formation. Bochart died suddenly of apoplexy on tho 16th 
of May, 1661, whilst speaking in tfn assembly of the acade¬ 
micians at Caen. To this death the elegant epitaph by 
M. do Brieux alludes :— 

Scilicot lia‘c ciilqno ent tlata ftors ieij[niASiina, iaHs 
rt nil mors quiills vita {fernota hut; 

Muuariim in grpinio teiiuris (fiii vixii till aimU 
Musariiiii iu greniio dubiiU ille niori.* 

His mind was cheerful, and his borly well proportioned, 
though somewhat under the middle stature. On account of 
the 8ua\ ity of his manners he was less exposed to the per¬ 
secutions of those days than many other distinguished Pro¬ 
testants, but be did not escape entirely. He left a large 
jiroperty. His works have been edited at Leyden by .lo- 
iiannes Leusden, and Petrus ile ^'iUonlnndy, ‘ Opera uiniiiii, 
hocest, l‘luUeg, Chanuan, et Hicrozoicon, quibus accessonint 
Dissertutiunes V'aritc, Sic. Pnumitttiur Vita Auctoris a Ste- 


Having begun to cxpouml Genesis to liis congregation, 
ho composed and wrote in a flue bandwiiting a set of! 
sermons, wliich, after his dcutb, came into tho possession of, 
bis grandson,'le Sicur de Colevillc, scnatnr in the purlia- 
ment of Rouen, wlio was the son of liis only daughter. 
The.sc popular expositions, which terminate with Gen. xl. 
18, led him to write the following works:—• De Paradiso 
terrestri‘ Geographia Sacra, scu Phaleg, et Canaan 
‘Hicrozoicon, on the animals nieiitioned iu the Bililo,’ Ho 
wrote also some dissertations on the plants and gems men¬ 
tioned in tho Bible, hut of these merely fragments remain. 

Tlic ‘ Phaleg’ and the ‘ Canaan’ were puhlislied a. d. 16-16. 
I'lie famous printer, Joannes Jannoiiius, of Sedan, was 
invited to Caen to superintciul tlie printing; nevertheless 
many errors were committed. Tlie approbation with wliich 
‘ Phaleg’ and ‘ Canaan’ were received by the learned in¬ 
duced Bochart to bestow all bis energy upon the * Hierozuicun,’ 
but two circumstances occasioned delay. Dr. Morley, then 
chaplain to King Charles IT. of England, prevailed on Bo- 
ebart to write a letter on Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
in order to ]>acify the minds of the English about the time of 
the convention of Breda. This I.ettre d Morley, dated March, 
1650, is reprinted in Bocliart’s work under the title ‘ Epistula 
qua res|x>ndetur ad tres qiuestioiies: 1. De Presbyteratu 
et Episcopatu; II. De provocatione a judiciis ecclesiasticis; 
III. De jure et poteslate Regum.’ 

In 1652 Bochart was invited by an autograph letter of 
Christina, Queen of Swollen, to come to Stockholm, where 
she had surrounded herself M'ith learned men. Bochart 
was accompanied by lluetius, or Iluet. They visited on 
their journey through Holland the learned of those days, 
os Heinsius at Leyden, and the famous Anna Maria d 
Schurmann, then at Utrecht. They passed through Ham¬ 
burg and Copenhagen to Stockholm, where they were well 
weeived by the queen, but Bochart was much annoyed by 
the levity of the courtiers. He had been invited on the re¬ 
commendation of Vossius, but before ho arrived a certain 
physician whose real name was Michon, but who called 
himself after a learned uncle Bourdelot, had succeeded in 
persuading Christina that learning was injurious to health, 
and not ladylike. Bourdelot had been recommended to the 
queen by Salmasius, but, as he had no learning himself, be 
ult uneomfortable at court, and endeavoured to supplant 
Vossius, Bochart, and the other learned men who had as- 


pliano Murino scripta, ediliu quarta, 1712.’ This eililiou is 
tho best of tbo coiiiplele works; but the ‘Ilierozoicoii' lias 
been publisbed by F. C. Roseumiiller, Lips. 17'.I3-'JU, iu 
Ibree volumes quarto, with additions from modern travellers. 

Such is the esteem in wliich the works of Bocluirt are 
still held, nearly 200 years since their publication, that Gc- 
senius has proposed to the students in tlie Theological Se¬ 
minary at Halle in Saxony, as a subject for a prize essay 
for the present year, 1835, an culogium ‘ De vita et iiierilis 
Bocharti.' By this prize, it is the object of Geseiiius to 
induce the students to peruse diligently Boehart’s volumes, 
which are full of learning. 

(See the I.)irlio?iuries of Moreri and Baylc; also the T~i/a 
by Morinus ; Pet. Dan. Huctii Episcopi Abrincensis Com- 
mentarius de rebus, bj'C.) 

BOCHART, MATTHIEU. Protestant minister at 
Alcn«;on in tlic seventeenth century, published a Truile 
enntre les Itetiques, and a Traiie centre le sacrifice de In 
Messe. Judicial proceedings wore commenced against him 
for having given in this treatise the forbidden title of pastors 
to Protestant ministers. He published also. Dialogue sur 
les diffleuttes que les Missionaires font atuc Proteidans 
de France. This dialogue on the tolerance of Lutheran 
errors induced the Elector Palatine to try if he could unite 
the two reformed churches in Germany, viz., tho Lutherans 
and the Calvinists, and accordingly be advocated their 
union in the assembly of Protestant princes at Franefort. 
Upon hearing this, Matthieu Bochart publiidied his * Diai- 
lacticon’ i. o. a conciliatory treatise, 1662, which he dedi¬ 
cated to the Elector Palatine. It contains the plan of this 
projected union. Matthieu has been sometimes confuuiided 
with his more learned cousin Samuel, of whom wo have 
just spoken. 

BOCHNIA. a province or circle in the north-western 
part of the Austrian kingdom of Galicia; bounded on tho 
north by Poland, and on the north-west by tbo territory of 
the republic, of Cracow; containing, according to Kipferling, 
an area of about 1040 square miles, which will make it 
nearly equal to that of Cnesliire. It lies between 40'’ 46' 
and 50" 14' N. lat., and 10° 50' and 20° 59' E. long. 

The greater part of Bochnia has an undulating surface; 
but in the southern districts, a branch of the Carpathians 
gives the country a mountainous character. In this direc¬ 
tion arc those extensive forests and rich mineral resources 


wmbled at Stockholm. which make the regions about tho towns of Bochnia and 

i^bnrt returned in 1653 to Caen, where he was welcomed Wioliezka so valuable to the Austrian crown. This province 
bf t^'ntoinben of (he academy, which had been founded, has the advantage of being skirted on the north by the 
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Vutulsi and'on ttw eait by tkq IDu^ay^; wblqli 4eiH(r&tes 
it from the prqvidmof Toragw: k4s altd ttaversed by tlfe. 
Raab w Raw^^a in fertility yo that of 

most other ■pj^i||pf..R>e kitigadfhi' It is less adapted for 
the plough rearing cattle, to,wnicb great attention 

is piud, whiloHnb cultivotion of grain is'iiogtected. .The. 
forests of Bochnia ore of no little importance to its pros* 
parity, but'the principal source o£J^^,wealth is the salt* 
mines about the bapital and in tlm'vicinity of WieliczKa, 
whoso total produce is between 37,000 and 40,000 tons 
per annum. Some iron-'ia also raised among the Carpa¬ 
thians, and manufactured In the country; and a few linens 
are made. Bochnia also enjoys the benefit of some transit 
trade. It contains five towns, nine market-towns, and nearly 
400 villages. In 1817 its population was 178,700 souls: it 
is at present estimated at about 205,000. 

Tho capital, which bears the same name as the province, 
lies about a mile from the llaba, among a low range of bills 
which run as far as Wieliczka, It is moderately well built, 
bus several churches, a gymnasium, a board of mining, an 
oflice ibr the direction of tlie saltworks, a head clistrict- 
soltool and other seminaries, and is th seat of govonimcnt 
for the circle. 

Tlio salt raised in tho vicinily is the produce of a bed 
which spreads for 1000 lucliler (about 1 l-7ih miles), from 
east to west: its depth has not been ascertained bej oml 720 
feet. This great bed is intermixed with clay and gypsum. 
The Kultmines here afibrd employment to 300 labourers, 
and yield about 12,500 tons annually, 

llocliniii contains (itiO houses, and about 5000 inhabitants, 
accortling to llbrsclielmauii. It is in 40° 57'N. lat., 20° 
25' E. long. To the west of it lies Wieliczka, the next town 
of importance in the province, with a population of 3500 
souls, and extensive mines in its neighbourhood. The 
remaining three towns are, Wisnicz, with a suburb set 
apart for tho .Tews, a castle, and a monastery of Carmelites; 
Woynicz, a small town near the banks of the Duuuyee ; and 
Podgorzo, or Podhorze, a royal freetown on the Vistula, 
opposite (jracow, and of modern construction: it contains 
about 340 houses and 2000 inhabitants, and has some linen 
manufactures, and an increasing trade. Tlicre is an iron¬ 
work, a manufactory of arms, chalk-pits, and Hint-stones for 
fire-arms in the neighbourhood. 

BOCHOLT-AAIIAUS. a principality in the circle of 
Miinstcr, in tho Prussian province of Westphalia, which, 
together with the sovereignly of Anhalt, a dotmiin in the 
same (|Uarter, belongs .to the prince of Salm-Salm, and con¬ 
tains an area of about C20 square miles, and about 57,000 
inhabitants. [Seo Saum-Salm.] Bocholt, on the Aa, 
in the above-mentioned circle, is the residence of tho 
princes; and possesses an orphan asylum, a large asylum 
for the poor, a silk mauufai:tory employing 420 looms, a 
brandy distillery, cotton and soup nianuftmtories, &e. Much 
grain is cultivated round it, and there is an iron-factory in 
its neighbourhood. The town contains two Roman Catholic 
churches, 718 houses, and about 4300 inhabitants. It is 
situated in 51'’ 50' N. lat., 6” 35' E. long. 

BOCLAND, land held hy hi>ok or charter. The two 
groat distinctions of lands in tho Anglo-Saxon times were 
those of hoc-land and folc-land. The former means land 
which had been severed from the Iblc-land, and converted 
into an estate of per))etual inheritance. Fulc-laiid, on the 
other hand, was the property of tho cuminuiiily. Sir Henry 
Spclman describe!) folc-land as * terfa popnluris, qum jure 
communi possidetur—sine scripto. {Giosxar. v. ‘ Folclamr.) 
In another place (v. * Bocland’) he says, ‘Pnodia Saxoncs 
diiplici titulo po.ssidebant: vel scripti autlioritate, quod Buc- 
land vocabant—vel populi testimonio, quod Folcland dixero." 

The author of a Dissertation on the Folclande and ]ioc~ 
lande of the Saxms, 4to., Lond. 1777, p. 12, says, ‘the 
Boclandc and Folclande are first discovered in an ordinance 
of yBthclbert, which informs us that the country was divided 
into two portions, ono of them more immediately a|>purtain- 
ing to the King and his Thains, the other under the juris¬ 
diction of the Earl, who was annually elected by tho free¬ 
men of every shire, and was denominated Eorl, Ealdorinan, 
or Gorefa, and in latter times Grove, or Revo ; ho it was 
that convened the Folcmoto, which was composed of the 
possessors of Folclande, ai^ together with the bisliop ad¬ 
ministered the oath of allegiance to the freemen, over whom 
he presided when they sat in their judicial capacity, and 
whose decrees it was his duty to enfiirco.' 

Mr. Allen, in his Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of 


the Royal Prerogative in, England, Svo., Lond. 1830, goes 
more at length into this subject: he says that Bocland 
might belang to the cjiurch, to^thfi king, or to-a subject. It 
mighty be alienable and devisable at the will of tho pro¬ 
prietor. It might be limited ih its .descent, without any 
power of alienation, in the possessor. It w'gs often granted 
for a single life or for more lives than ’one, with- teroainder 
in perpetuity to the church. It was forfeitetk for various 
delincmpncieS'to the |tuto. -Bocland, moreover, was released 
from all Services Ui the public, except those which were com- 
firised in the phrase ‘ trinoda ncccssitas,' which were said to 
be incumbent oti all persons: these were the contributing to 
military expeditions, and to the reparation of castles and 
bridges. Bocland* also might be held by freemen of all 
ranks and degrees. A ceorl might possess bocland and 
perform for it military service to the state. If he had five 
hides of bocland with the other requisites demanded by 
law, he was eiilitled to the privileges of a Thegii. (See 
Wilkins's Leg. A/ig/o-Sa-r. pp. 70, 71.) Gesiths (compa¬ 
nions or partners) might receive grants of bocland. (Ilickes, 
Gramm. Anglo-Sox. p. 139. Bedao, Hist. Eccl. cura Smith, 
p. 780.) Thegns might also possess bocland. But the 
estate of a tbegn in bocland must not he confounded with 
tlio thegu-lanils which ho held, by a hunefieiary tenure from 
the kiiiK or from a private lord, for military service. Tliegu- 
luiids held of the king or stale are repeatedly uu-ntioiied in 
Domesday; and the Sa.xoti laws carefully distinguish the 
bocland possessed by a Ihcgii, from the land gi\en him by 
his hlaford (or lord). (Sec l.rg. Can. p. 7.>.) It is probable 
that thegn-hiiids were originally granted for life, as bene¬ 
ficiary lands were on the continent: but before the end of 
the Saxon j)eriod, the possessions given to a roan hy his 
hlaford de.scended in certain cases to his children. {Ibid.) 
The estates of the higher nobility consisted chielly of hoc- 
land. Bishops and abbots might li.ave bocland of their 
own, in addition to what they held in right of the church. 
The Anglo-Saxon kings had private estates of bocland; 
and these estates did not merge in the crown, but were 
devi.sablo by will, alicnablo by gilt, or sale, and transmissible 
by inheritunee in the same manner as beeland held by a 
subject. 

(Jfi'a, king of tho Mercians, had a hundred and ten cas- 
sates of land in Kent converted into hoclami for himself and 
his heirs, with remainder to the church. These lands did 
not diisceud, after the death of his son Ecgl'crtli, to Cyii- 
wtilf, his successor in tho Mercian throne, butloCjue- 
dritha, abbess of Cothaui. Other lauds, of which lie'had 
])osscsscd himself without a legal liiie, went also to Cyne- 
di'itha and not to his succes.sors in Mercia. (Wilkiii.s, Con¬ 
di. vol. i. p. Iti.'t.) 

When hoclami was created, tho proprietor, unless fettered 
hy the original grant, or hy a subsequent settknnon}. of tho 
estate, appears to have had an unlimited jwwer to dispcMse 
of it Us ho ehose. (Somner's Garelkynd, pp. 88, 89.) In 
the exercise of that power ho might transfer it by grant or 
bequeath it by will, in such quantities, for such peruKls, and 
on such eoudifioiis as ho was phaised to appoint. If con¬ 
veyed by a written instrument, wbulever might be the sti¬ 
pulations annexed to the grant, tho laud was still denomi¬ 
nated buolond. (Sec Ileraing's Chartiil. pp. 129. 140, 141. 
180. 182. 193. 20(i. Smith's/fcifc, pp. 709, 771.) Wiien 
once severed from tho folcland, or property of tho coni- 
inuiiity, ail estate retained the name of bocland, what»:ver 
were the burthens and services imposed on it, provided it 
was alienated by deed. When transferred in a ditToreiit 
manner, though held on the same conditions, it seems (u 
have been called ItenlanJ. Tins apjiears from a transaction 
recorded in the Chartulary of Worcester. (Ileniiiig, p. 158, 
see also ibid., pp. 204, 205.) We arc there It al that arch¬ 
bishop Oswald granted toAilfsige a tenement in Worcester, 
with the croft attached to it, tor three lives, to be held as 
amply in the form of bocland as it had been hclu before in 
tho form of Itmilaud. Lomland might be an estate for life, or 
it might be helil at will; and if the ]K>sscssor was convicted 
of felony, it reverted to the donor. (Compare Ilickes, Diss. 
lipist. pp. 58, 59 ; Text us Roffensis, pp. 115, 116 ; Ilcm- 
ing, p. 94; MS. Ch, Ch. Cant.) 

Bocland, says Mr. Allen, when alienated by grant or will, 
might bo free, or in the suignory of some church, manor, or 
individual. (Ilickes, Diss. Epist. p. 62; Ilcming, pp. 96, 
3w4 ; Somner. Garelhynd, pp. 2i)5, 2U6 ;* Smith's Bede, p. 
782.) It might be subjected to payments in kind or in money. 
(Uickes, ut supr. pp. 10, 55, Gramm. Atiglo-Sax- pp.>i4d. 
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U^t Jjw, Diet. Aw w-1.«. 3. &«•) I* IkblB 

^^MirvKe^ fiw, senile, fir tnind. (HenHng^!p]^134i 189; 
4 89.993. Di^sd. tom. i. fol. 2<9. 1 k>’ It j»ij|bt; mipilntcd 
on the cohditiou that thfi'pfitibisa* dttohMg^'^itm tnilftary 
or other eervices duo by tho».piiitmator to^tbe etate. fHem • 
ing?p^. 8). 96; 832, ^04 i 773, 778, 779, 

780.) It miKhO tit! Jet^^lbr|innhalrbii|tnb|i!TOr tbeperform^o 
<, anee of ^hq^iSl offices. (Hemiiur. pp^ SG4.’'2i9'7. 830.) It 
might be held for'Urea or at ; (SnOttf^edo, p. 770, 
&c.; Lyoi App. ii. 1. Sto.) for servic^certain or iiiiefinite, 
or with no resertihtioh of serviues whatever,. (M^ox, Foiw 
mutarot cxxv ; Hicke's Oramm. p. 141; ^h^th's Bede, p. 
779.)- Tenants of bocland might be personi^'of the same 
deseiiption witl> the lowest and most dep^donf of the oocu* 
piers of folcland. The only difference between them seems 
to have been, that the tenants of folcland held their lands 
directly from the public authorities of the state, while the 
others held their land of some proprietor, to whom it had 
been previously granted as a private inheritance. The vil¬ 
lain of later times and the copyholder of the present day 
are not derived from the one more than from the other. 

Bocland might be forfeited for various offences, and when 
forfeited, it escheated to the king as the representative of 
the state. {Leges Mthelredi Regis, 2; Leg. Cnuti, 12. 75 ; 
Text. Roff. pp. 44, 136; Hickes, Dies. hp. p. 114 ; Gale, 
tom. i. pp. 484,488.) Land held of a subject, when forfeited 
tor the same delinmAdoy, escheated to the lord. {Leg. 
Cnuti, 75; Judie. Civ. Lond. Wilk. p. 65.) When boc¬ 
land was granted on lives, it was usuid to insert a clause 
in the charter, declaring that whatever offence the tenant 
might commit, his land should revert without forfeiture to the 
grantor. (Ileming, pp. 96. 126, 128,131,146, 161, 184, &c.; 
Monasticon Angl. uew edit. vul. iii. p. 37.) 

From tho view that has been taken of the distinction 
between folcland and bocland, it follows that the folcland, 
or land of the community, like tlio fisc of the contiiientnl 
nations, was the fund out of which the boclands, allodial 
possessions or estates of inheritance, were carved. At what 
time the folcland, or land of the public, began to be con¬ 
verted into bocland we are not informed. It was probably 
soon after tho establishment of the Saxons in Kngland ; for | 
though a more rude and uncultivated peojde than the 1 
nations which had enjoyed greater opportunities of inter- . 
, course with tho Romans, they must have found private pro- ! 

S in land among tho Britons whom they cxpellefl or '> 
ued, and could not long remain insensible to the nil- 
vantages arising from it. Certain it is, that in one of the i 
earliest charlcrsr giving land to the church, it is iutplied, : 
though not expressly asserted in the grant, that the land j 
contained in the donation had been previously the private 1 
property of the donor- (Between a.i>. 665 and 694, sec I 
Smith's Bede, p. 748.) But though commenced at an early 1 
period, the conversion of folcland into bocland seems to 
have been slowly and gradually effected. Every charter 
creating bocland is a proof that the land had formerly been 
folcland. A charter of Archbishop Wilfred, who died abjut 
830, asserts in direct terms, that the land which bo gives 
aaay had never been any man's bocland before it bccauic 
his, and appeals to general practice, whether a proprietor of | 
bocland might not sell it or dispose of it as he ]ilcascd. • 
(Somner's Gavelkynd, p. 88.) In a charter of Burhred, j 
king of the Mercians, the land he grants to an individual! 
is said to have been tho property of the kingdom before the 
donation was made. (‘ Ego Burgred, cum consensu et con- 
silio seniorum raeorum, libenti animo conccdcns, donabo 
aliquam partem agri tegni mei.' Smith's Bede, p. 770.) ' 
Burhred was king of the Mercians from 852 to 874. 

Folcland being the property of the community, could not 
he converted into bocland except by an act of government. 
In early times this was probably done in the gemot or public 
assembly of the tribe, as temporary allotments to indi¬ 
viduals were made in the gemot or assembly of the district. 
But when the king came to be considered as the repre¬ 
sentative of the state, all charters of bocland ran in his 
name, and appeared to emanate from his bounty. Tho 
power of creating allodiakpfoperty, by which was meant an 
sstate of inheritance, is enumerated in tho Textus Roffimsis 
4moiig the prerogatives of the crown. {Text. Rojjf. cap. 
ixvii. p. 44.) But though bocland could not be created 
vidMut the authority of the king, it was not in bis power to 
jonvert folcland into bocland without the consent of his 
vitan, principcs, seniores, opiimato#;'^niagnateB, or other 
jMCBOBS, by whatever name they were called, w-ho assisted 


liim in the adiidait^fidbtt<9f hbt^g<io>Q<.fi.-'Tbgre is hardly 


a,Suon cbtttMr «Ma 
4een granted by-theHtiSs 
'nobles arid meite M,., 
gnmf^as mvalkL j In.itte:! 
K,ingst(m-apon-TbaBffis by^S 


said to have 
OODseot ..SwiiiloaTO of bis 
- Ijiusenj^^wfts widiheld. his 
.„i0d!ngSfli%|^ hold at 
Igbert, tliut hU 


%r^ea6saor, l^Idred, king^fif dm Ko^ish me5a,,Jisd given 
Cbrist Cliur^ "iGii^bWyt the ^nor' of, Millings ic 

_, but that IS added, t^ng offended his 

^.Ae8,'thoy reftiseuvoretiiy his.agent, wni^ had therefore 
remained without effect. (Wilkips, Condi, vol. i. p. 178; 
Somner's Gavelkynd, p. 114.) |ii conveyances of belaud 
on lives, the consent of the king or of the superior lord is 
oftentimes mentioned by tho proprietor, but is fteqiiently 
omitted. 

When tho king became the representative of the slate, 
tho folcland, or land of tho public, began to he callod and 
considered his property. It was his land in the same 
sense that tho servants of the public were his Mrvants, 
the laws his laws, and the array his army. In his politic 
capacity he was the state, and whatever belonged to tho 
state belonged to him. Tf fulcluiid was assigned to any 
one for life, or for a shorter term, it was given by his an 
thority, and apparently for his service. When it was con¬ 
verted by charter into bocland, or land of inheritance, Ihe 
deed was executed in his name, and though the grant was 
of no validity without the concurrence of his witan, the do¬ 
nation seemed in form the spontaneous net of his muni 
ficence. * 

In fact, thero seems hut little doubt that tho folcland of 
our Saxon ancestors, which, in contradistinction tohocland, 
has so long puzzled English antuiuurios, was no other than 
the public laud, which iu tho lapse of time ultimately re¬ 
ceived another appellation, that of terra Regis, or crown 
land. In the original returns of the Exon llumcsday, p. 
75, the terra Regis of Devonshire is termed demesno UituI 
of the king belonging to the kingdom. The term Bocland, 
ns has been already noticed, was appropriated to sucli por- 
I tiuus as from time to time had been severud from it, and 
I granted out by written instrument. 

It is remarkable, that in the Domesday Survey the 
term Bocheland (K'cnrs but once in its proper uci-cjitatioil 
(Domesd. tom. i. fol. 11 b.): though as tho name ol a place 
it frequently occurs. (See Ellis'.s General Introtl. lo 
Domesd. Hook, vol. i. p. 23U, note.) Mr. Allen. Inquiry, if-r., 
p. 154, ob.scrves that numerous entries in Dome.s'luy ilisiiii- 
gui.d) lands which in Saxon times must have hecn hoclund 
into free lands ami lands in scignory. (See Domesd. tom. 
i. fol. 72 a, col. 2. SO, a. col. 1. 81 b. col. 2. &c.) 

Exclusive of the works already <iu()tcd, the reader may 
refer for less definite opinions to Dulryiiiple's lissay to¬ 
wards a general History of Feudal Property in Great Bri¬ 
tain, 8vo. Lund. l/.'iO, and to a Discourse on the BoeJtland 
and Falkland of the Saxons, in refutation of Dalrj mple, 
8 V 0 . Caiubr. 1 775. 

BODENSEE. [See Constancb. Lake of.] 

BODLEY, SIR THOMAS, from whom tho Bodleian or 
jjublic library at Oxford takes its name, was the eldest son 
of Mr. John Bodley of Exeter, by Joan, daughter and heirep 
of Robert Home, Esq., of Ottery St, Mary. By his father's 
side he was descended from the autient family of the Bod- 
leys or Bodteighs of Dunseombe near Crediton. Ho was 
born at Exeter, March 2nd, 1344, Ho was about twelve 
years of age when fejs father, being obliged to leave Jiiigland 
on account of religion, settled with his family at Genova, 
where he lived a voluntary exile during the reign of Queen 
Mary. In that university, then newly erected, young Mr. 
Bodley applied himself to tho study of tho learned lan¬ 
guages and divinity under the roost celebrated professors. 
He frequented the public lectures of Chevalerius on the 
Hebrew tongue, of Beroaldus 011 the Greek, and of (Jalvin 
and Beza on divinity, and had also domestic teachers in the 
house of Philibertus Saracenus, a physician of that city, 
with whom he boarded, wliero Robert Constantine, author 
of the Greek Lexicon, read Homer to him. lJ|)on tho ac¬ 
cession of Queen Elizabeth, in 1558, he returned to Kng¬ 
land with his father and family, who settled in London, 
and was soon after 4ent to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where ho was placed under tlj® tuition of Dr. Humphrey, 
afterwards president of that seWety. In l.'ifiS ho took the 
degree of B.A., was chosen probationer of Morton College 
tho same year, and the year following was adroiltod fullmv. 
In 1566 ho took the degree of M.A., and in the same year 
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tMid natural pbiloaophy fa* Hio oublSa achoola. Ilk 1&69 bi ' BODLBtYANiOr.BODXJSIAN LIBBARY, the PubJis 
vae elected bne of the tiPoot A jj ^ the univei^v, and after library of the Univhiriity of Oxford^ fmtoded in 1597 by 
that, fora conaideifablotieadtawied the place nfuniyerlitf SirThopkaa Bodley, iif the^^ery year in;«bieb he retired 
orator. Hifectte^ldr. Bd mj fwid appliM Iftmaelf^fat tlni' altotother from pubUeetnpl^meitt.; 
study of vartbui 'ftenltim wi^ae' wn inelination tos^J^sflus >TBe first poblio Ubrary in Oxford^was estabUsfaed in what 

any <»ie idore plB tlu3 rest.) Tn 152 r. beiturdesiroQfrto iqi) was then c^ledl>urhani<s|nce Trinif|Sr>Ccdldge.by Riehard 
prove hiniself fit the niodem lariflile^s, arid to qualify hin#^ Bury, or Aui%ehriHe, bishop of;Dip-taailLia^ Irird trea- 
self for puhKd busiltoss^ begd^nMravels, and * surer of Enflahd, in <the time of Edward In,-jmh. died in 

nearly fo^ yesIWn vidting ]^^8|M|ormany, and II '1345, and leiWhls hooks to the students of-Dur^n College. 

Afterwards, tetarning to-diis odld^'^ applied himsel who pi^rvcd thei#in cliesto, until the time thai Thomas 
tho study of history and poliilos. Id' 1583 ho was made 4« Hatfeld, Iw^ successor in the see'of Dtuliain, built the 
gentleman usher to Quceif Elizabeth, and in 1585 married library in Ij^^- Chalmers, however, in his Hutory of the 
Anne, daughter of MV. Curow of Bristol, and widow of Mr. Colleges, O^le, and Public Buildings of Oxford, vol. ii. 
Ball, a ladv, as Wood informs us, of considerable fortune, p. 458, says; it ia not very clear whether this was a public 
Soon after,'he was employed by Queen Elizabeth in several Ubrary in the usual meaning of tho term, or one vcMricted 
embassies to Freileric King of Denmark, Julius Duke of to the use of the mdhka of Durham College only. 
Brunswick, William Landgrave of Hesse, and other Ger- The next we read of was called Cobliam's Library, whicb 
man princes, to engage them to join their forces with those would have been tho first, if Thomas Cobham, bishop of 
of the English for the assistance of tho King of Navarre, Worcester, had lived to have executed Iris own purposei 
aftenvarils Henry IV. of France; and having discharged About the year 1320 he began to make some preparationa 
that eumnussion, ho was sent to King Henry HI., at the for a library over tho old Congregation-HousC^n the North 
time when that prince was forced by the Duko of Guise to Church-yard of St Mary’s; but, dying soon after, little pro¬ 
quit P.iris. Thfc commission, he himself tells us, he per- gress was made in the work till 1367, when Iris books wore 
formed with cxtraordiiiaiy secrecy, not being accompanied deposited in it, and the scholars permitted to'coiisult them 
by any one servant (for so ho was commanded), nor with on certain conditions. But the property of the site being 
any other lottm s than such ns were written with the queen’s contended between tho University and Oriel College, the 
own hand to the king, and some select persons about him. dispute was not finally determined till 1409, when the room 
‘ Tho ell’ect,’ lie continues, ‘ of that message it is fit 1 should was fitted up with desks, windows, iSic., by the benefactiona 
conceal; but it tended greatly to the advantage of all the of King Henry IV., of his four sons Henry, Thomas, John. 
Protestants in France, and to the duke’s apparent over- and Humphrey, of Thomas Arundel archbishop of (’antcr- 
throw, which ibllowcd soon upon it.’ In 1583 Mr. Bodley bury, Philip R'cpindon bishop of Lincoln, Edmund earl of 
was sent to the Hague to manage the tiueen’s affairs in the lilarch, and Kiclianl Courtney chancellor of tlio uni\er»ily. 
United Provinces, where, according to an agreeincut be- in whose time it was completed about the your 1-111. Tlsis 
tween the (jneen and tho States, lie was admitted one of appears to have been tho first Public Library, and eoii- 
the Council of State, and took liis place next to Count Mau- tiimcil in use until 1480, when the books wore ruUled to 
rice, giving liis vote in every proposition made to that assem- Duko Humphrey’s collection, for the recopiion of which a 
bly. Ill this station he bcliaved greatly to the satisfaction library-room had been completed. 

of liis royal mistress and tho advancement of the public Humphrey, siirnamcd the Good Duke of Gloucester, a 
service. A more particular account of Iris iiegocialions with man superior to the age in wliich be lived, was the real 
the States may no seen in Camden’s ‘ Annuls of Qiieeu founder of the library \» Inch was afterwards/csloreil and le- 
Elizabcth,’ under the > car 1 j!)5, and in a short piece written founded by Sir Tliomas Bodley. The number of books given 
by Mr. Bodley hiniscif, ninl published by Ilcarne in his by Duke Humphrey is variously represented. ^Vqod{i/lsr. 
notes upon that passage of Camden entitled ‘An Account and Autiq. of the Luio. oj Oxford, vol. ii. pt. ii. -lio. 0x1. 
of an Agrecmen5‘botwccn (Jiiecn Elizabeth and the United 1 796, p. 715) says the diflcreiit treatises amounted to si.x 
Provinces, wherein she supported them, and they stood not hundred: one only specimen at present remains, a niatiu- 
to their Agreement.’ After nearly five years’ residence in script in folio of \ ulcrius Maximus, enriched with the most 
Holland, Mr. Bodley obtained leave to return into England elegant decorations, and written in Duke Ilunipluey s age, 
to look after bis private all’airs, but was shortly afterwards evidently with the design of being placed iri his sumptuous 
remanded back to the Hague. About a year afterwards he collection. The rest of the books, wliich, like this, being 
came into Eitglaiul again, to communicate some private dis- highly ornamented, and looking like missals, were supposed 
coveries to the queen, and presently returned to the States to convey ideas of Popish superstition, were dostrojod or 
for the execution of those counsels which he had secretly removed by tlic visitors of the university in the tjmo of' 
projwsed. At length, having succeeded in all his ncgocia- Edward VI., whose zeal was equalled only by their igno- 
tions, be obtained his final recall ill 159 7. After his return, lailfce. A manuscript commentary on Genesis, by John- 
finding his advancement at court obsiructud by the jcaloiusios Capgrave, belonging to Duko llumpbrey s library, is still 
and intrigues of the groat men, he retired from it and from preserved in that of Oriel College, Oxford; and one, if not. 
all public business, and never could be prevailed with to more manuscripts, formerly belonging to tlic collection, arc 
return, or to accept any new employment. In the ac- in the British Museum; most of tliein, at the cud, had- 
cquiit of his own life he has minutely «letaile«l the partieii- usually this inscription written in the duke's own hand., 
lairs ■Of tho rivalry between the Earl of Essex and the Cecils, ‘ C’est livre est a nioy Humfrey Dn<^ do Gloueestre.’ Before, 
which caused his disajipiiintincnt. In the same year he set the year 1555 the Duke of Gloucester's Library was totally 
about the noblo work of restoring or rather foiiudiug anew despoiled of its contents, and the desks and bunches uivlcred, 
the public Ubrary at Oxford, which was completed in 1599. to he sold; the room continued empty until restored by Sir- 
After King James's accession to the l^rone, Sir Thomas Thomas Bodley. 

Bodley received tho hunuur of knightho^. He died the It was in 1597 that, ns Camden justly observes, Sir Tho*- 
28tli of January, 1612, and was buried with great solemnity mas Bodley set himself a task which would have suited the: 
at the upper end of Morton College choir. Sir Thomas chanicter of a crowned head—the restoration of the PubHe" 
Bodley wrote his own life to the year 1609, which, together Library. AVitli this view he sent a letter from J.oiidon to« 
with ilie first draught of his statutes for liis library, and a the vice-chancellor Dr. Ravis, dean of Christ t’burch, ofler- 
collection of his letters, were published from the originals ing to restore the building, and settle a fund fur the pur- 
in tlio Bodleian by Thomas Hcarne under the title of ‘ Re- chase of books, os well as tlie maintenanee of proper oHIcoir)'. 
liquiiD Bodleianm, or some genuine Remains of Sir Thomas This oifer being gladly accepted, lie cominenecd 1. is undim- 
Bodlcy,’ 8vo. Lund. 1703, The Life alone had been pre- taking by presenting a large collection of books purehiisad 
viously published in 4tn. Oxford, 1617. (Sec iho Belt quite on tho continent, and valued at 10,000/. Ollier collcctiions 
Bodleiante ; lUngraphia Britannica, Kippis's edilioii, vol. ii. and contributions were sent in, by his example and per- 
p. 388-393; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. vol. v. p. 468-484.) suasions, from various noblcineu^ clergymen, and oHiciis, to 
Materials exist for an extended Life of Sir Thomas Boil- such an amount, that the old briilding was no longer suJi- 
loy, in his public capacity, in severarof our libraries ; more cient to contain tbem. Ho then pro|x>scd to enlargo tho 
especially in the Cottonian and Hai-Ieian collections of nia- building; and the first stone of the new fuundation was kiid 
nuscripts in the British Mfiscuin, and among the Bacon with great solemnity, July 17,':1610, and so amply promoted 
papers in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Sir by his liberality, as well as by the bonefuctious of many enii- 
Thomas Bodley’s original draft for the Statutes of bU Li- nent persons, that tftdtiUniverBily was enabled to add three 
brary will bo found in the Rcliquito Bodlcianio. other sides, forming the quadrangle and rooms fitr the 
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schools, Sue. He did not however live to see the whole com- ^ 
liteietl, as the time of his death, already recorded, will ex¬ 
plain. 

When Sir Thomas Bodley had succeeded in enriching his 
collection, probably far beyond his expectation, he drew up 
a body of statutes, which have been since incorporated with 
those of the university. According to them, the librarian is 
to bo a graduate, unmarried, and witliout cure of souls; and 
to be allowed deputies or assistants. One or two points in 
these regulations have been since altdried ; the librbrian is 
allowed to marry, and he can hold parochial preferment 
with his librarianship. llie revenues fur the maintenance 
of the library are intrusted to the vice-chancellor and proc¬ 
tors for the time being; and the vice-chancellor and proc¬ 
tors, the three professors of divinity, law, and physic, and 
the two regius professors of Greek and Hebrew arc appointed 
visitors. 

The first catalogue of the printed books of the Bodleian 
was published in 4to. in 1605, by Dr. Thomas James, Sir 
Thomas Bodley*s first librarian. It was dedicated to Henry 
Prince of Wales; and the books were classed in four facul¬ 
ties, divinity, medicine, jurisprudence, aud arts, complelcd 
by an index of autburs' names. A more extensive cata¬ 
logue, in ail alphabetical form, was published by Dr. James 
in 4to., Oxford, 1025; and another eataloguc, which had 
been compiletl by him, of works in the Bodleian, printed 
and manuscript, in interpretation of.the Scriptures, was 
printed in a thin 4to. at Oxford in 1635. * A Nomcuclator 

of such Tracts and Sermons us haVe been printed or trans¬ 
lated into Knglish upon any place or books of Holy Serip- 
ture; now to be had in the most famous .Library of Sir 
Tliomas Bodley in Oxford,' was also printed in ISrao. in 
1612, by John Vencuil. 

In ]6"4 a new catalogue of the printed books of the Bod¬ 
leian was piiblisbud in ni folio volume, under the care of Dr. 
Thomas Hyde; and another of the muauscripts, distinguish¬ 
ing theditferent collectiuns, was inserted in the general Cata¬ 
logue of the Manuscripts of Kiigland. folio, 1697. A still mure 
extensive Catalogue of the Printed Books was published in 
two volumes in .iblio, in 1738, which was thought so sufli- 
ciently perfect in its day, that almost every college library 
in the university had a copy interleaved, to mark otf the 
books in the catalogue which they themselves possessed, 
and to inserf additions. This is the last general catalogue 
which bus been published of the books in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary ; buti.from the immense increase of the collection it 
has become hut of little use. Another was undertaken a 
few years ago. and had proceeded, under the direction of the 
present librarian. Dr. Bandinel, to some extent in the 
jirinting; hut we are informed that the publication has 
been since abandoned. 

A few catalogues of particular portions of the Bodleian 
collections have been published at different times. Dr. JJri 
printed the first part of a catalogue of the oriental manu¬ 
scripts in folio, in 1787 ; which was ('.ontinned in 1821, in a 
catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts, prepared by Mr. after¬ 
wards Dr. Alexander Nicol._. After the acquisitions made 
at the Pinclli and some other sales, a small octavo volume, 
entitled ‘ Nofitia Editionuni quoad librns Hebr. Gr. et Lat. 
qua) vel primariro, vcl Smc. xv. impress®, vcl Ahlin®, in 
Bibliotheca Bodlciana adservantur,'was published in 1795: 
another catalogue, entitled ‘ Coilices Manuscripti et Impre8>i, 
cum Notis Manuscriptis, olim D'Orvilliani, qui in Bihliotbeca 
Bwllciana adservantur,’ was printed by Mr. Gaisford, since 
dean of Christ Church, in 4 to. 1806 ; and the first part of an¬ 
other catalogue, of the manuscripts collected in the East by 
Dr. E. D, Clarke, and purcha.sefl from him for the Bodleian, 
was published also by Mr. Gaisford in 4to, 1812; followed 
by a second pai't in 1815, containing the Oriental M8S., 
edited by Mr. Nicol. In 1814, a catmogue of the books re¬ 
lating to British (including Welsh, Scottish, and Irish) topo¬ 
graphy, and Saxon and northern literature, bequeathed by 
Richard Gough, Esq., was printed at the Clarendon press by 
Dr. Bandinel. The curators of the Bodleian have many 
years published, or rather printed and distributed, and con¬ 
tinue to print and distribute, annual alphabetical catalogues 
of its acquisitions in the department of printed books, for the 
information of the university. 

A catalogue of the coins in the cabinet of the Bodleian 
was nublisbeil by Mr. Francis Wise in 1750, in folio, illus¬ 
trated by numcrotts plates, unde^ the title of ‘ Catalogus 
Nummonim Antiquorum in Scriniis Bodleianis recontUto- 
rum, cum <Commentario.' . 


An annual speech in praise of Sir Thomas Bodley wait 
founded in 1681, by D». Jujtn Morris, canon of (Jhrist 
Church; the speaker to be Gi.^inatcd by the deuu of Christ 
Chui^b, and confirmed by the vice-chancellor. These 
speeches are delivered at the visitation-day of the library, 
November the 8tli. 

It would require a volume to enumerate the many im¬ 
portant additions. In ^pks and manuscripts, made to this 
.library by its numeriiiul^ benefactors, or to give even a super¬ 
ficial ski^tchof its ample contents'iii every branch of science 
and learning. Among the earliest bciiefMctoi's were Roliert 
Devereux Earl of Essex, Thomas Sackvillo I.ord Buckburst 
and Earl of Dorset, Robert Sidney Lord Sidney of Pens- 
Imrst, Viscount Lisle and Earl of Leicester, George Carey 
Lord Hunsdon, William Gent, Esq., Anthony Browno Vis¬ 
count Montacute, John Lord Lnmlcy, Philip Scudamore of 
London, Esq., and Lawrence Bodley, younger brother to 
the founder. The contributions of all those persons were 
made befolte the year 1600. 

In 1601 collections of books and manuscripts were pre¬ 
sented by Thomas Allen, some time fellow of Trinity College, 
Thomas James, the first librarian, Herbert Wesiphaling 
bishop of Hereford, Sir John Fortescue, Itliigbt. Alexatider 
Nowell dean of St. Paul's, John Crooke recorder of London 
and chief-justice of the Common Picas, and Nicholas Bund, 
D.D., president of Magdalen College. 

The most exlcusive and important collections however 
are those of the Earl of Pembroke, the celebrated Mr. .loliu 
Selden, Archbishop Laud, Sir Tiioiiias Uoo, Sir Keneliu 
Digby, General Fairfax, Dr. Marshall, Dr. Barlow bishop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Richard Rawlinson, 'Mr. St. Amand. Bishop 
Tanner, Browno Willis, Thomas II came, Mr. Nathaniel 
Cryncs, and Mr. Godwin. The library heij uealhed by Uieiia rd 
Gough, Esq., which came to the Bodleian in 1812 (ihe 
catalogue of which has been already noticed), is perhaps 
the most perfect series of English lo))ograpliii‘:il works ever 
formed, and is particularly rich in lo))ographical mamisi'i'ipts, 
prints, drawings, and books illustrated by the manuscript 
notes of eminent antiquaries. The last collections <>!' great 
importance hcqueatlied to the Bodleian hiive been those of 
Edmond Malone. Ksq. in 1812, and of Francis Douce, Esq. 
in 1834. 

The Bodleian Library was first opened ^o the public on 
November 8th, 1602, and by the charter'of mortm.iiii ob¬ 
tained of King .Tames. Sir Thomas, then lately knigliii'd by 
him, was declared founder; and, in 1605, l>ord Bui-khur.st 
(!arl of Dorset and chanecllnr of the iiniversily, placed the 
bust of Sir Thom.as in the library. Since the year 1 780 ii 
fund of more than 400/. a year has been estahlisln'd for the 
purchase of hooks. This arises i'rom a small addition to the 
matrieulatiun fees, and a nKaleratc contribution annually 
from such membors of the university as arc admitted to the 
use of the library, or on their taking their first degrees ; to 
which is to he added the privilege claimed as a matter of 
right under the copyright act of a copy of every book printeil 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The principal librarians since the foundation by Sir Tlio- 
mas Bodley have been, 1. Thomas James, fellow of New 
College, 1598; 2. John Rouse, fellow of Oriel, 1620; 3. 
Thomas Barlow, fellow, afterwards provost ol' (Queen's, bishop 
of Lincoln, 1653; 4. Thomas Lockey, student and aflcr- 
wards canon of Christ Church, 1660 ; 5. Thomas II}do, of 
Queen's College, afterwards Laudiau professor of Arabic, 
regius professor of Hebrew, and canon of Christchurclu 
1665 : 6. John Hudson, of (Queen's, afterwards principal of 
St. Mary Hall, 1701; 7. Joseph Bowles, fellow of Oriel, 
1719; 8. Robert Fysher, fellow of Oriel, 1729 ; 9. Humphrey 
Owen, fellow and afterwards principal of Jesus College, 
17-17; 10. John Price, B.D. of Jesus College, afterwards 
of Trinity, 1763 ; 11. Bulkeley Bandinel, D.D. late fellow 
of New College, 1813, the present librarian. 

All raembens of the university who have taken a degree 
arc admitted to study in the library: no hooks have over 
been suffered to ho taken from it. Literary persons, cither 
native or foreign, are also allowed, on being’properly recom¬ 
mended, to read and take extracts from the hooks in this 
collection. By the j^visions of a statute ]iromulgated and 
confirmed in full convocation, Dec. 2, 1813, the officers oF 
the library were increased to a.j(rincipal librarian, two un¬ 
der-librarians, with the degrees of M.A. or B.C.L. at least, 
and two assistants, cither B.A. or Under-graduates. The 
library is open between I.Ady-duy and Michaelmas froto 
aiue ia the morning till four in the oftomoon; and durihl;; 
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the other half-year ftoia ton till three. It is closed on Sun- 
claya and state holidays; frojSl Christmas-eTe to the let of 
.Tanuan-inedusively; on tho'f||list of the Epiphanyfrom 
Good-Friday to Easter Tuesday inclusively; on the days of 
Enceeuia and commemoration; seven days immediately fol- 
lowin;; tho Ist of September, and eight days preceding 
the visitation of tho library. On all other holidays it is 
opened immediately after the unive^lityisetmon. (Seo tho 
Reliquiee Bodleiancc, 8vo, I^Kindon. 1703 ; 'Wood's Account 
of Bodlcy's Library, Hist, and Antiq. of the University of 
Oxford, 4to. 1796, vol. ii. P. ii. p. 920-953; Chalmers’s 
Histtrry of the CoUeges, Halls, and Public Buildings at¬ 
tached to the University of Oxford, vol. ii. p. 458-464; 
Oxford University and City Guide, 8vo.; and tho Oxford 
University Calendar for 1835.) 

BODMER, JOHANN J.ACOB, the son of a clergy¬ 
man, was born at Ziirich in July, 1698. He applied himself 
particularly to tho study of history and to poetry. Bodmer 
was struck with the want of national character in the 
German literature of his time, of tho school of Gcllcrt, 
Weiss, &c., the style and manner of whie.h were heavy 
imitations of the French. Bodmer and his friend Breitinger 
liegun publishing a series of critical articles on the subject, 
which were violently opposed by Gottsched, the Aristarchus 
of Germany in those days, who treated the two Swiss ciitics 
with groat superciliousness. This controversy, which was 
carried on for years, and filled up a number of paniphlets 
and journals, ultimately effected a complete revolution in 
Gorman literature. Several young ami gifted writers em¬ 
braced Bodmer's views, and a new and true German school 
was formed, which produced Klup.stock, I.cssing, Schiller, 
Gout he, and a host of others, 

Bodmer was deeply read in the Greek and Latin, as well 
as in the English poets, and he translated Homer and 
Milton into German. Ho pubhsheil in 17.58 a collection of 
the Miiiuosiiiuer, or old German romantic poets, from a 
MS. ill tlio Royal Library at Paris. Beiiecko has since 
published an iniprovod edition of this collection under the 
title of ‘ Minmdieder, crgitiizuug dcr Saininlnng von Miii- 
nesingern,' Oiittinjicii, 181(1. Bodmer published tho ‘ Ilel- 
setiseho Bihliothek,’ Ziiricli, 173.5-41, which is a collection 
of tracts relative to the history of Switzerland. He also 
wn>to a poem in twelve cantos on the Deluge, which was 
translated into English under the title of ‘ Noah,’ by .1. 
Collyer, London, 17(>7. Bodmer filled for fifty years the 
chair of literature in the Academy of his native town, 
Ziirich. 


Ho died at a very advanced ago in Januavy, 1783. In 
the latter part of his life he was considered as the jiatriarch 
of German literature, and ho took a delight in directing 
and encouraging young men in their studies. His books 
and MSS. ho bequeathed to the National Library of Zurich. 
His correspondence was published, together with that of his 
conulryinan Solomon Gessner, tiy Klirto, Ziirich, 1804. 

BODMIN, a borough ami market-town in the hundred 
of Trigg and county of Cornwall, '20^ miles S.AV. by W. 
from Launceston, and 23 1:^ W.S.W. from l.ondoii. Tho 
parish, which includes the borough, cuutuins 6310 English 
statute acres, and the borough itself 2810 acres. The 
hounds are surveyed once a year, ami a record of the per- 
aiuhiilatioiis is proscricd. 

Bodmin or Hodman, in Cornish Bosvenna or Bosueniia, 
‘ the Houses on the Hill,’ ami in some of the aiilieiit char¬ 
ters called Bosraaiia and Bodminian, ‘the Abode of the 
Monks,’ owes its origin to the circumstance of St. Petroc's 
hirving taken up his abode in the valley now mrcupied by 
the present town, about the year 520. That saint, to whom 
St. Guron (a solitary recluse) had resigned his hermitage, 
greatly enlarged it lor tho residence of himself and three 
other devout men, who accompanied him with the intention 
of leading a monastic life according to tho rules of St. 
Benedict. St. Petroc, who died about tho middle of the 
sixth century, was buried hero, and according to 'William 
of Worcester and I.elund, his shrine was preserved in n 
small chapel to the east of Bodmin church. Iceland in 
speaking of it sajs, • The shrine and turn be of St. Petrock 
yot standitli in thest part of tho chircHii?' The horniitagc was 
inliabited by Bencdictino monks till 936,when King Athelstan 
■founded a priory near the,^ot of the old hermitage. This 
monastery soon fell into disuse, and its large possessions 
were seised by Robert, earl of Moroton and Cornwall, and 
after tho death of his son William they became tho property 
of the crown. After having passed through various bands. 


and been alternately inhabited by Benedictine and St. 
Augustine monks, nuns, and secular priests, it was granted 
to one Algar,* who with tho licence of William Warlewusi, 
bishop of Exeter, refounded the monastery in 1125, uiicl 
filled it with Austin canons, who continued in it till the 
dissolution of monasteries in the reign of Henry VI11. 
when its rtv'enue amounted, according to Dugdule, to 
270/. Os. llrf., andj*;acSording to Speed to 289/, 11s. lie/. 
The las^ prior was ‘Tbomas Vivian, alias Waniiyworth : an 
award in his time shows that the convent received const- 
dorable benefit from the tin works in the iicighhouihood. 
Among other privileges the prior held a iiiarket and a fair, 
and possessed a pillory, gallows, &c., firom the latter of 
which we may fairiy presume that he had the power of in¬ 
flicting capital punishment. The site of the monastery, 
with its largo demesnes and dependencies, was granted to 
'Thomas Sternhold, one of tho first translators of tlic Psalms 
of David into English metre, and was subseciiieiitly pur¬ 
chased by some of the Rashleigh family. Dr. Borlase, 
Carew, and many other eminent antitiuariaQs, have, and 
not without some foundation, supposed lliat Bodmin was tho 
primary seat of the bishops of Cornwall, and that this honour 
was conferred on it in 905, when the bishops made it their 
residence till the end of the year 981, at which dale the town 
ami church having been burned and sacked by the Danes, 
they removed to St, German's. But the fallacy of this sup¬ 
position has been satisfactorily proved by Mr. Whitaker in his 
‘ Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall historically surveyed,’ in 
which work he shows that the sec was founded as early as 
614, and that St. German's was made the original scat of it, 
though he asserts, on the authority of a grant from King 
Ethelreil, that the monastery of Bodmin was annexed to St. 
German's, and that both these places continued to give a 
title to future prelates until the annexation of the hisluqiric 
of Cornwall to that of Crediton in Devon in 1031, about 
twenty years after which time Exeter was made the head 
of the (liocese. The same writer also states tliat it was 
another religious house dedicated to St. Petroc at Padstow 
that was burnt by the Danes. An imperfect impression of 
the abbey seal is'attached to tho surrender preserved in th.o 
Augmentation Ofiiec. lu its area the Virgin and infant 
Jesus and St. Pi:tvoc are represented under canopies of 
Gothic tracery', with the words ‘ S. Maria et S. Petroc,’ 
below them. Tho word Bodinyn is all that is left of the 
legend which went round. (Dimdale's Monasticon.') 

Bodmin is said to be one of the towns wliieh liad ibo 
power of stamping tin; but it seems that the privilege was 
lost before 1347, for in that year tlie burgesses petitioned 
parliament, complaining that although they were authorized 
to deal in all kinds of merchandise, yet they wore hindered 
hy the prince from Inlying or coining tin. 'They were 
unsuccessful in their apphcatioii, and their petition'was dis¬ 
missed. Some centuries ago Bodmin must have been a 
place of considerable extent, for we find that in 13,51 no 
less than 15U0 persons died of tho pestilence. William of 
IVoreestor, who visited Cornwall in the reign of Edward IV., 
speaks of thi.s as recorded in the registry of the friais, and 
at the same time he adds that, during that same year, there 
died in various parts of the world I'J.SH.l persons of (lie 
ortlcr of friars. Bodmin was one of those decayed towns, lo 
repair whuih an act was passed in the 32(1 of Henry the 
Eighth. 

In 1496, Perkin 'Warbcck, tne pretended Duke of York, 
landed in Cornwall, and assembled here a force of 3(i<.(» 
men, with Which he attacked the city of Exeter. A serious 
insurrection of the Coriiishmcn took jilafe in l when 
Thomas Flaramoc. a lawyer, and Michael Joseph, a farrier, 
of this town, were chosen leaders. These two men joincil 
their forces to those of Lonl Audley at Wells in Somerset¬ 
shire, and marched with this nobleman as far as EUbaiii in 
Kent, where there was then a royal palace; but the insur¬ 
gents were defeated by the king's troops at the battle of 
Blackheath, and their leaders. Lord Audley, Flammoo, and 
Joseph, were cxecuteil. 

In 1550, in tho reign of Edward VI., the Cornish rebels 
snporstitionsly attributing the depression of tnido and agri- 
culture to tho Reformation, assembled to the number of 
10,000, and placing themselves under the eomnnind of 
Humphrey Arundel, governor of St. Michael's Mount, tlicy 
encamped at Castle Kynock hear this town. After a se- 

• LiilftBil uoi «vMm qnCto to agree to this point, * for** snys he, * William 
Wnrl«’\4 Ut, bishop of ISxeter, cri*cted tho hist ttiutidiUuiii td*thin priory, auil lud 
to Uimavlf part of the auueieni loiuUis of Boilmtn Monastcrie.* 
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van contest they were defeated by Xi0i4 Russell, who was 
sent to oppose them. 

Bodmin having no fortifications, it was successively occu¬ 
pied by both parties daring tho civil van in the reign of 
Charles I., nntl was finally taken by General Fairfax in 
1646. 

The corporation of Bodmin Consists.of a mayor, a tovrn or 
common clerk, capital bur^sses, cotihciUors, &c., but is to 
bo re-modelled in conformity with the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. cap. 7C. 

The elective franchise was conferred on this borough ii\ 
the twenty-third year of the reign of King Edward I., and 
it has ever since iteturned two members to parliament. 
Prior to the Reform Act, tho right of voting was only tm- 
joyed by the 36 capital burgesses, but under that act, in 
1832, the number of electors registered was 252. of which 
30 wurejcapital burgesses, and 22w occupiers. The first 
charter seems to have been that of Edward III., granted in 
1362. Subsequent charters were granted by Richari. II. in 
the third year of his reign, by Elizabeth in 1563, and again 
in 1594, and George 111. in 1798, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his reign. This last is the present governing charter, 
and by it a civil court is directed to be held every Monday 
before the mayor and town-clerk, or his deputy. It has 
jurisdiction ovor all personal actions under 100^, and pleas 
of law within tho borough. There is also a court of pie- 
pow'dcr; but both these courts have fallen into disuse. By 
the charter of George HI., law-days and views of frank¬ 
pledge were also given to the corporation, to be held within 
one month nextgjpfler the feast of Easter, and one month 
next after the feast of St Michael, before the mayor. 

Courts of session of the peace are held here twice a year, 
which have jurisdiction over all offences except treason, 
felonies, and other matters touching loss of life. The 
assizes arc also held here once, and the county sessions 
three times in the rear. ' 

The town of Bodmin is situated on a gentle slope, in tho 
middle of a vale between two hills, nearly in the centre of 
the cotinty, and consists of one long street, nearly a mile in 
length, part of which has been recently paved at the ex¬ 
pense ef the corporation. The town is not lighted, nor is it 
watched by night; but seems in a prosperous state, and 
contains some good houses. The late patron. Lord de 
Dunstapville, usually expended about 500^. annually in im¬ 
provements. 

It has been the fashion to call Bodmin unhealthy, but 
that seems without foundation, and so thought Biicc, who 
published his Geographiail Dictionary in 1759, for he 
mentions it as celebrated for the longevity of its inhabitants. 
Cave, however, was not of this opinion, for, says ho, alluding 
to Bodmin, ‘ it ought to be called Badham, for of all tow'ns 
in Cornwall I hold none more healthfully situated than 
Saltash, and none more contagiously than this.' 

The living is a discharged vicarage in the archdeaconry 
of Cornwall, in the diocese of Exeter, of the clear yearly 
value of 283/., and in the gift of Lord de Dunstanville. 

The church, which is a handsome structure, was rebuilt 
about the year 1470. William of Worcester speaks of the 
old church as considerably larger than the conventual 
church, being ninety paces in length by forty in width. It 
has a handsome tower, on which originally stood a lofty 
spire, but thq spire was destroyed by lightning in 1609. 
The tomb of Thomas Vivian, the last prior of Bodmin, a 
very curious relic, still remains at the east end of the north 
aisle of the church, with his effigy in his pontificals placed 
upon it; and angels supporting shields, both at the head 
and tho feet. Round the tomb arc the symbols of the four 
Evangelists, and two shields of arms carved in alto-rilievo. 
The font is also very remarkable. The town-hall consists 
of part of the antient refectory of the convent of Gray 
Friars. The corn-market is held in tho area; and above is 
an assembly-room. The county-gaol and Bridewell, a spar 
cious building, stands about half a mile north-we|t of the 
town; and a lunatic asylum has lately been built near it. 

Bodmin was never of much importance as a commercial 
town. Bohe-lace was formerly manufactured to some ex¬ 
tent, hut now shoes and boots are tbc principal commodity, 
,of which a great quantity are exposed for sale in open 
booths on market-days. Tho market is on Saturday, and 
is well supplied with com, fish, and all sorts of provision. 
Leland, iii speaking of Uie market in his day, aaya that it 
was * lyke a fair for the confluence of people.' And it seems 
that in the reign of William I., when * Domesday Book' 


was taken, the ahnhal profits of it to tbs priory Amounted 
to 35«. There is a woouen-cloth manufactory; and some 
yarn |s spun here. 

of Bodmin in 18.31 was 3470, including 
nboiit^ll^ mafes .a^ 45 females confinotl in the lunatic 
asylum and gdoli Mm a few labourers working in the neigh¬ 
bouring mines. One hundred and forty-flireo families arc 
en^loyod in agriculture and 295 in trade, manufactures, &c. 

There are places of worship for Bryanites and Wesleyan 
Methodists, and a chapel belonging to the trustees of the 
late Countess of Huntingdon. There was formerly a chapel 
called Bery Chapel, built hy the parishioners in tlie reign of 
Henry VII,: the site of this chapel, with the yankadjoining, 
is the glebe of the vicar. Tho ruins of tho tower of this 
chapel still remain. I'lie grammar-school in the church¬ 
yard was founded by Queen Elizabeth, who endowed it with 
5/. 6$. 8ii. a year, payable out of the exchequer, to which the 
corporatioi^have added 9U/. per annum out of the market 
tolls; in audition to which the master is allowed 2/. for each 
scholar. There is also a National school for girls. About a 
mile east of the town is the antient hospital of St. Lawrence, 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1582, under the name 
of ‘ the master or governor and brethren and sisters (thirty- 
nine in number) of the hospital of St. Lawrence I’onteboy, 
tho poor men and women to be leprous people, and to elect 
one another.' King Jamos granted them a market and a 
fair: the market has long been discontinued, but a fair, 
which is very well supplied with horses and cattle, is still 
held on the 21st of August: they hold a fair also for cattle 
and horses on the 29th and 30th of October. The revenue 
of this hospital amounted to about 140/. per annum; but in 
consequence of abuse the corporation was dissolvi‘d, and 
the revenue was transferred to tho infirmary at Bodmin, by 
a decree of the Court of Cbanccrj’. There appear to have 
been two other hospitals at Bodmin, St. Anthony ami St. 
George, both mentioned in the will of Thomas Killegrow', 
preserved in the Prerogative Office, and bearing date 1500. 

The jurisdiction of the borough extends atiuiit a mile 
round tbc town, but tho parish, which is very extensive, in¬ 
cludes the villages of Bodinicl, Dunmcrc, St. Lawrence, 
Nantallan, and Castle Kynock. 

In the vicinity of Bodmin is Halugavcr Moor, where a 
low kind of festival, called * Bodmin Riding,* was formerly 
held in the month of July. Carew thus dcscrilies it. A 
mock mayor was elected, before whom was brought some 
per.son ‘charged with wearing one spurro, or going nn- 
trussed, or wanting a girdle, or some such like felony, and 
after he hath been arraygned and tryed with all requisite 
circumstances, judgment is given in formal terms, and exe¬ 
cuted in some one ungracious prank, more to the skornc 
than hurt of the party condemned. Hence is sqirung tho 
proverb, when we see a man slovenly dressed, “ He .shall bo 
presented in Ilalagaver Court." ' It is said that Charles 11. 
once ‘ rode to Halagavcr Court.' A large body of the po¬ 
pulace still assemble on some particular day in July, and 
march to Halagavcr, some on horseback and some on foot, 
carrying garlands of flowers. The evening is ^nt in 
wrestling, drinking, &c. Alanit a mile and n half Irelte the 
town is the race-course, where races arc occusionally^eld. 
Near Bodmin there is tho celebrated Scarlet's well, wMeh 
was supposed to have the miraculous power of curing all 
diseases. ‘ Its fame,' says the author of the Survey qf 
Cornwall, 'grew so farro and so fast, that folkc ranne 
Hocking thither in huge numbers from all quarters; but 
tho neighbour justices finding the abuse, and looking into 
the consequences, forbad tho resort, sequestered tho spring, 
and suppressed the miracle.' It is certain that the water of 
this well is uncommonly pure, and its specific gravity is 
heavier than any other spring-water. It will continue the 
best part of a year without alteration of scent or tnsto, only 
then you see it represent many colours like the rainbow, 

‘ which (in my conceitc),' saith Carew, ‘ argucth a running 
thorow some minerall vein, and therewithal! a possessing 
of some vertuc.' (See Lysons's Magna Britannia ; Carew's 
Survey of Cornwall, edited by Lorn de Dunstanville; Cor- 
respondence from Cornwall; Borlase's Antiquities qf Corn- 
toeul; Corporation ‘Reports ; EcclesiasticfU Revenues Re¬ 
port, &c.) 

BODO'NI, JOHN BAPTIST, one of the most emi¬ 
nent printers of the eighteenth century, was horn at Saluzzo 
in the Sardinian states, Feb. 16, 1740, of a respectable but 
humble family. He learned the rudiments of bis art in 
the office of his father. In his earlier days he showed a 
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taste for design, and at hou^ of Joisuro engraved vignettes 
on wo^, whi^ have been since sought for % the amateurs. 
At eighteen years of age a desire to improve his condition 
induced him to undertake a journey to Rome.' He ieCtJte* 
luazo with a school-fellow, Dominic Costa, who oxM^^to 
receive assistance from an uncle, at that^^m^’Mcrewi^'to a 
Roman prelate. The two friends proceeaM on thw jour¬ 
ney, but their money failed. Bodoni, bv selling some of his 
engravings on wood to printers, procured sufRcient to enable 
tliem to get to Rome. But, upon their arrival therer,,.Coata'8 
uncle told them he could do nothing for them, and advised 
them to return. Bodoni, tdiseduragod by this unexpected 
reception, yielded to the advice; but, before ho quitted Rome, 
thought he would visit the jointing-house of the Propa¬ 
ganda. His general demeanour and vivacity on this occa¬ 
sion attracted the notice of the Ahbate Ruggieri, the super- 
intendant of that establishment, and, after an explanation, 
Bodoni had the good fortune to be engaged there as a work¬ 
man. In this employment he attracted the notice of the 
Cardinal Spinelii, at that time the head of the Propaganda, 
who became his patron, and by whose advice he attended a 
course of lectures on the Oriental languages in the Uni¬ 
versity of La Sapienza, and learned to read Arabic and He¬ 
brew. Being intrusted with the printing of the ‘ Arub-Copht 
Missal,' and the * Alphnbetura Tibetanum,’ edited by Pero 
Giorgi, he so ac(|uitted himself, that Ruggieri put his name 
at the end of the volume, with that of his town: ‘ Romse ex- 
ciidebat .Johannes Baptista Bodonus Salutieiisis, mucclxii.' 
Ruggiori's suicide, however, in 1766 (or as other accounts 
say, as early as 1762) rendered Bodoni's longer stay at 
Rome insupportable from regret. At this time lie had also 
accepted a proposal to conic to England, but going to Sa- 
luzzo to sec Itis parents, he fell ill; and the Mai-quis dc 
Feliiio, in the interval, offering to place him at the head of 
the press intended to he established at Parma, upon the 
model of that of the Louvre, Budoiii broke through his cn- 
gHgemeuts, and settled there in 1768. 

Ill 1771 he published specimens of his art in ‘ Saggio 
Tipogratico di fregi o majuscolo,’ in 8vo.; followed in 1774 
by * Iscrizioni csoticlic,' composed by J. B. de Rossi; and, 
in 177.'», on occasion of the marriage of the Prince of Pied- 
nlonl with the Princess Clutildc of France, a third work of 
the same description, entitled * Epitlialamia cxoticis linguis 
reddita,' e.vhibiting tlic aljiiiabets of twenty-five languages. 
Between 1756 and 1788, altliough his fame became uni¬ 
versal, his press was not over-actively employed. 

Ill 1788 the Chevalier d'A Zara, the Spanish minister to 
Rome, made an offer to Bodoni to establish a press in his 
)>alace in that city', to print editions of the Greek, I.alin, and 
Itiiliaii classics. Bodoni however refused his solicitations ; 
and in 1789 the Duke of Purina, unwilling that so eminent 
a printer should be drawn away by any one from his do¬ 
minions, formed a similar project, and furnishing Bodoni 
with a portion of his palace and a press, some of tho most 
bcaiitiliil editions of the classics known issued from it: more 
especially a Horace in folio, in a single volume, in 1791 ; 
Virgil, ill two volumes in folio, in 1793; Catullus, Tibullu.s, 
and Pi;£^rtius, in 1794 ; and Tacitus's Annals, in three 
volunwa', folio, in 1795. Dibdin says, of this last work, 
only TOirty copies were printed, with a few on large paper. 
In 1794 Bodoni produced a most beautiful edition of the 
‘ Gerusalemmo Libcrata' of Tasso, in three volumes folio. 

His most sumptuous work of all was his Homer, in 
three volumes in folio, printed in 18Q.8, with a prefatory 
dedication to the Emperor Napoleon in Italian, French, and 
Latin. When the French armies entered Italy, in the 
early part of the revolutionary war, Bodoni and his labours 
had received a marked protection. On the 2l8t of January, 
1810, Bodoni presented a copy of this splendid work, printed 
upon vellum, in two volumes, to the emperor, in the 
gallery at St. Cloud, and in return, received a pension of 
3000 iVancs. 

After this time, while Italy was under tho French rule, 
Bodoni receivoil the most tempting offers to quit Parma. 
Prince Eugene Bcauhamois offorcd him the superinten¬ 
dent of tho press at Milan, and Murat that of Naples; 
but he pleoiled age and infirmities, and his wish to remain 
at Parma. In 1811, having received the Cross of tho Two 
Sicilies from Murat, ho proposed to publish for the education 
of the young prince, the 8oe of Murat, a scries of French 
classics, and commenced tho execution of his project by a 
folio ‘ Teleraachus' in 1812. * Racine’ was to have followed; 
but it was not published till 1814, after Bodoni’s death. 
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Bodoni had long suffered from the gout, to which a fever 
was at last superadded. He died November 20th, 1813. 
Within a few months of his death the Emperor Napoleon 
nominated him a * Chevalier de la Rdunion,’ and sent him 
a present of IS.OOp francs to aid him in the publication of 
the French classics. 

In 1816 Bodoni’s widow sent forth a work which Bodoni 
had prepared as long before as 1809, the date of which year 
appears on the title-page, entitled ‘ Le pin insigni Pitture 
Parmensi iudicati agli Amatori dellc Belie Arti.’ accom¬ 
panied by engravings of the different pictures. 

In 1818 tlie ’Manuale Tipographico del Cavaliere Giam¬ 
battista Bodoni,’ containing specimens of his various types, 
ajjjmared from tho Bodonian press, the business of which 
w^'still carried on by his widow. It forms two splendid 
volumes in 4to. with his portrait prefixed. 

Two works were printed by Bodoni in English; un edition 
of Lord Orlbrd’s ‘Castle of Otranto,’ printed for Edwards of 
Pall Mall, in 1791, 8vo.; and an edition of Thomson’s ‘ Sea¬ 
sons,' in two sizes, folio and quarto, 1794. 

Bodoni's classics were’.iiot all as correct as they were beau¬ 
tiful. Didot discovered about thirty errors.,in the Virgil, 
which are noticed in the preface to his own edition. Among 
the books of King (^orgo III. in the British Museum, is 
one of twenty-five copies of tlio Homer on the largest paper, 
a most splcn'did specimen of typography. 

Fur more minute details of Bodoni’s life, the reader may 
refer to Joseph de Luma's {■'i'ta del Cavediere GiambuHisfu 
liodoni, 2 tom. Parma, 1816, the second volume of whicli is 
filled with an analytical catalogue of the productions of his 
jiress. To this book, and to the Supplement of the 
fri-up/iie L’niverselle, vol. Iviii. pp. 421-427, we have been 
cliielly indebted for tho present account. The reader may 
likewise refer to Memurte Anedoiti per serrire tin ffiornn 
alia vita di G. li. liodoni, par le P. Passeroni, 8vo., and to 
the Biographic des trots illmtres Piemontais, Lagrange, 
Denina, cl Bodoni, dccedcs eu 1813, par M. do Gregory 
Verceil, 8vo. 1814. A medallion with a portrait of Bodoni 
appears in the frontispiece to the first volume of Dc Lama’s 
life of him. 

BOECE, or BOETIUS, HECTOR, the Scottish histo¬ 
rian, was of the family of Boece of Balbrido,“br Paiibride, in 
the shire of Angus (now Forfar), a properly which an im¬ 
mediate ancestor of itis acquired by marriage with the 
heiress. He was born about the year 1465-66 in the town 
of Dundee ; whence he had tlie appellation of Deidonanus, 
as he is styled in the edition of his history published by 
Ferrarius. The particufars of his early life arc not a^eer- 
tained ; but it appears that he received his grammar educa¬ 
tion first in his native town and then at Aberdeen, whence 
ho went to Montague College in the University of Paris, 
where ho proceeded A.M., in the year 1494, and ui 1407 
was appointed professor of pliilosopliy. This academy he 
ill his after-life highly extolled, and continued gratefully to 
remember. It was here ho became acquainted with iiiaii> of 
the learned persons of his lime; amongst ollicrs Eiasiiius, 
who kept up an epistolary correspondence with him, and, 
as a mark of his regard, dedicatM to him a catalogue of his 
works. He calls Boece ‘ vir singularis iiigoiiii, fclicitatis, et 
facundi oris ;’ and says of him that ‘ he knew not to lie.' 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, BotH?c was in¬ 
vited home by Bishop Elphinstoiic of Aberdeen, to be prin¬ 
cipal of the college about to be erected in that city. This 
invitation, considering tho distinguished person from wiiom 
it came, and the high office to which it pointed, must have 
been llattering to Bocce; but bo was unwilling to forego 
the literary honours and ei^joymcnts wbicli his present 
situation held out to him, and ho was induced to accept 
the invitation by means, as himself says, of' g"'ts and pro- 
mis-es.' When ho came to A benlcen lie was inadc a canon 
of the cathedral. The magistrates and council of the city, 
having acquired right to the patronage of the chant.y of St. 
Nhiian, then also presented him to tho chaplaiiirv of the 
altar with its emoluments during his life. (Kennedy's An~ 
nals of Aberdeen, vol. ii. |>. 30.) But the main inducement 
of course was his appointment to the office of principal of 
the new college. 

Tho learned author of the life of Melville (M'Crie’s Mel- 
viUe, vol. i. pp. 210, '211) tells us that prior to the fifteenth 
century no univer.sity existed in Scotland, and that tue 
earliest of such seminaries there was the University of St. 
Andrews. Both propositions are certainly erroneous. Boece 
expressly says that a university was founded at Aberdeen 
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by Edward, bishop of that sec, in llio middle of the twelfth 
rentury, and his assertion docs not stand unsupported. 
Keith s Catahgue of Bishops, indeed, is incomplete at this 
time, and does not clearly show the existence of Bishop 
Etlwanl; hut of the fact of his existence there can be no 
donht. t!io papal bull of confirmation by Pope Adrian IV., 
on the translation of the see from Mortlach to Aberdeen 
beiiiK addressed to Edward, bishop of the see. Keith failed 
to annex this document to his work, and his last editor has 
not been able to supply the deficiency; but see Connel On 
Tithes, vol. i. p. 59. \Ve find also that Bishop Alexander 
de Kyuinmond, who nded the sco of Aberdeen from 1357 
to 1381, did, agreeably to what seems to have hoen the com¬ 
mon practice of the place, teach the civil and canon law^ on 
ferial davs. 

But the labours of Bishop Elphinstonc were yet wanting. 
Tho Univ<'rsity of Aberdeen, like many of the foreign uni¬ 
versities, and particularly that of Paris, the great prototype 
of such corporations, from the time of Charlemagne to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, was without any fixed 
school-rooms, or lodgings. Th@te were probably in the 
cathedral, convents, or private dwellings of the city, as was 
many years the case with the Universities of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow. A greater defect was its contractc<l course 
of study, which was limited to theology and the laws. The 


curate; when communication was difficult, and intercourse 
rare; and when physical science was in its infancy—we should 
then no doubt admit that Bixsce meritctl what he received. 
In 1527 the king gave him a pension of 50A Scots yearly, to 
be p^ by the sheriff of Aberdeen out of tho royal casualties. 
Two yfears alterwoliils this pension was directed to he paid by 
tho customars * of Aberdeen until the king should pnmioto 
Boece to a benefice of 100 merks Scots of yearly value. By a 
subsequent reflation the pension was paid partly by the 
king’s oomptrmler and par^ by the treasurer. (* Treasurer's 
Accounts,’ ap. Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials.) The payment 
appears for the last time in the treasurer's hooks fur 1534. 
It is probable that about that time the king was enabled to 
advance Boece to a honcfice, and tlrat the learned principal 
then obtained tho rectory of Fyvie in tho shire of Aberdeen, 
which he held at his death in 15.36. The same year (1530) 
Bellendon's translation of Bocco's History was published at 
Edinburgh. This translation was made at the command of 
King James V., whose limited education precluded him from 
perusing the Latin origiml. While it proceeded, Betlcnden, 
os wc see from the treasurer’s accounts, had a yearly allow¬ 
ance from tho king of 30/. Scots. In the same accounts, 
Juno, 1533 (Pitcairn's Cmn. Trials), wc find a sum of 12/. 
Scots entered to Bcllcndcn ‘ for anc now Croniklc given to 
the Kiugis grace;’ but whether this ‘ new Croniklc' w’as 


leuriicd and active prelate set himself to remedy both these j the chronological compendium of Scottish history written 


evils; and at his request the kittg, James IV., applied to 
the pope to institute A university at Aberdeen comprehend¬ 
ing every lawutlfhenlty. ,Aeeordingly, Pope Alexander IV., 
by ahull dated at Rom^- lOth February, l494, instituted 
such a general seminary in the city of Old Aberdeen. This 
hull was published in 1496, and the next year King James, 
by charter of confirmation, 22nd May, 1497, empowered 
Bishop Elphinstone to erect a college within the \inivcrsity. 
In 1500 further bulls were issued from Rome for securing 
the privileges of the university, and studying at Old Aber¬ 
deen : and in 1505 Bishop Elphinstonc issued his [first] 
foundation of St. Mary’s, afterward.s King’s College, which 
was confirmed the following year by the pojio and then by 
the king. 

It is not likjily that during any part of Elphinstoiie’s con¬ 
nexion with the University of Aberdeen tho academical 
a]ipointments would lie carelessly made; and as that dis¬ 
tinguished prelate had now been bishop of the diocese nearly 
twenty year.s, wc may reasonahlj' suppose that the university 
chairs were well filled. Yet wo find that Boece brought with 
him and tpok for his colleague Mr. William Hay, who was a 
native of the same shire of Angus, and had been educated 
along with him; considering, as it appears, none of the 
profes.sors so fit to be his colleague a.s Hay, AVe learn from 
Boece who were the other prol'essors in the college, but it is 
unnecessary to notice them here; and there arc no mate¬ 
rials for judging with accuracy how Boece continued to 
perform the duties of his place. In the end of tho year 
1514 his friend and patron. Bishop Elphinstonc, died. 

In the beginning of 1522 Boece published at Piiris his 
‘ A’^ita? Epi.scoporum Murthjacensium et Aherdonensium,’ a 
work to which he was, it seems, led by the exemplary life of 
the late bishop, an account of whom, indeed, occupies the 
greater part of it. The dedication, whicli is to Bishop 
Dunbar, is dated from the College of Aberdeen, prid. Cal. 
Sept. 1521. The same year his printer, Badius Ascensius, 
gave to the world Major s ‘ History of Scotland,’ composed 
by Mair (principal regent of Glasgow College, and after¬ 
wards principal of St. Salvator's College, St. Andrews) when 
he was attending Montague College in the University of 
Paris some years previous. Several other histories of Scot¬ 
land existed at this time, particularly Prior Wynton’s me¬ 
trical ‘ Cronykil,’ and Fordun’s ‘ Scoticlironicon,' long the 
great fountain of Scottish history. Bishop El^ilunstonc ap¬ 
plied himself to the same department of learning, and com¬ 
piled (chielly out of Fordun) a history of his country; but 
it is pruhahle that Mair's book at once settled the fate of 
Klphinstone's work (which is yet in manuscript), and deter¬ 
mined B'lshop Dunbar to rouse tho higher abilities and 
known great acquirements of Boece to tho task. 

In 1526 tho first edition of Boccc’s History of Scotland 
was published. If we apply to this work, as somo appear 
to have done, th,e standards which would bo applied to 
histories of our own day, its literary character alone could 
save it from contempt; but we must apply to it the standard 
of the day in which it was issued: when knowledge was in 
the hands of few, and in those few hands meagre and inac- 


that year by a brother of tho minor Observants at Jcilburgh 
(Nicholson’s Scottish Historical Library, p. 33), orBelleu- 
den’s own performance, does not appear. Bellcnden’s Irnns- 
latioii of Boece was a free translation, the author having 
added and altered as he thought proper; and it again was 
put from the Scottish dialect, in which it was written, into 
English, with equal freedom, by Harrison. (Ap. llolin- 
slicd's Chron. vol. i.) 

In 1527, Bocce's brother Arthur, who was a doctor of tho 
canon law, and a licentiate in tho civil, and the author of a 
book of Excerpts from the canon law, appears to ha\ o been 
appointed canonist of King’s College. (Kennedy's Annuls 
of Aberdeen.) The next year Boece himself look the de¬ 
gree of doctor in divinity in the college; and on this occa¬ 
sion the magistrates and town-council of Aberdeen \ol.''d 
him a present of a tun of wine, when the new wines arriied, 
or 20/. to buy a new bonnet. (‘ Council Register,’ ap, 
Kennedy's Annals, vol. ii. p. 367.) The year following, a 
Nova Erectio of King's College was issued for the better 
provision of its memliers, into which unquestionably (he 
wisdom and experience of Boece entered, hut to what extent 
is uncertain. 

He died about tho year 1536, and was buried in the chapel 
of tho college near to the tomb of Bishop Elplnnslone. In 
the front of tho chapel is his coat of arms: a saltire and 
chief, H. B. ob, 1536. (Kennedy’s Annals.) 

BOEO'TIA was the antient name of that part of the di.s- 
trict of IJvadia which was bounded on the west by Pliocis, 
on the north and east by the Opuntiaii Locrians and the 
Euboic sea, and on the south by Attica and the llalcyuniaii 
sea. This country may be described as consisting of two 
basins of very irregular form and of unequal dimensions, 
the valley of the Asopus, and the lower part of the vale <if 
tho Cephisus. The valley of the Asopus is bounded on the 
south by the range of Parnes and Citlucron; the small 
basin of the Lake Hyliko may perhaps he considered as 
belonging to this division, which contained the towns Thclies, 
Tanagra, Tlicspim, Plata?®, and Ascra. The northern 
divisiun was not completely Burrounde<l by natural boun¬ 
daries, inasmuch as the upper vale of the Cephisus belonged 
to the Ph(N;ians. It included the lake (Jopais, and the 
towns Orchomenus, Chssronea, Coronea, i.«kadca, and 
Huliartus. Tho following resemblance or comparison has 
been suggested between the two natural divisions of the 
country: each of them had its lake and its river; and as 
these who dwelt b;y the Cephisus were call(;d Epicephisii, 
so those who inhabited tlie marshy land near tho Asopus 
were called Parasopii; perhajts also Paraimtaniii, us wo 
would infer from a passage in Euripides (Bacchfe, 867 
Ilerm.). There was also a Phocian town culled Parapo- 
tarnii on the Cephisus. In antient times tho two val- 
le> s were under tho separate dominion of tho two towns 
which in each of them wore most distinguished by their 
wcaltji aqd population. In the northern Orchomenus for a 
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long timo took the lead, and the city on thO Itmenut, Under 
the different names of Cadmea and Thebes, was always the 
ruling power in the southern portion. On the coast o|'the 
Euboic sea were the towns of Anthedon and Aulis ;j|l^ a 
few miles N.W. of the latter, at the fwt of the mMhtiun 
of the same name, was the unfortunate MyealessuS'. 

According to the recent survey of Captain Copeland, a 
mountain wall lines the whole continental ppast oi the Eu> 
ripus, from the valley of the Asopus to rae flats at the 
outlet of the Sperchius. From Cape Grados, which is im¬ 
mediately opposite to the islet called Strongile or round, the 
mountains run westward and form the Imundary between 
the basin of the Cephisus and the Sperchius, known in 
former times as the range of Oeta. This high mountain- 
barrier from the outlet of tbo Asopus, nearly as far north as 
tho bold rocky coast of Cape Stalamata, wbicli is a little 
north of tho ruitis of Lurymna, belongs to the antient 
llceotia. The heights marked along this coast, beginning 
with that nearest to the mouth o^he Asopus, are as follows : 
names are not given to all of them in the survey—1780 feet, 
lUOO, Mount Ktypa340l feet; one of these three is pro¬ 
bably the Salgancus of Strabo. North of theso elevations, 
still folli>wing the coast, the following aro marked—1303, 
2(jSS, 2'Z7‘Z, C. Skropo-nori 1319, 16.30, hills near the ruins 
on tbo site of Larymna, 1856 feet. The whole length of tho 
coast of Uceotia, following the indentations, is perhaps about 
thirty miles, nio coast of Eubcea opposite to Stalamata 
and Larymna rises still higher, and the narrow sea l>etween 
the two coasts is in some places more than sixty fathoms 
There is also deep water along tho Bouotian and 
Kuluein coasts, southward to where the Euripus narrows 
at Aniis. From the point where tbo contracted channel of 
the Euripus begins to widen again, a low tract which con¬ 
tains the outlet of the Asopus continues for some miles 
along the coast to wlierc the high lands of tho range of 
Panics abut on the sea. 

After describing the coast, Strabo observes (p. 405. Ca- 
satih.) ‘ ibiittlu! interior consists of hollow plains, surrounded 
on all .sides by niountains : on the south by those of Attica, 
on the north hy those of Phocis; on tho west Cithmron 
tnileis the province in an oblique direction, having its origin 
a little above the Cris-sman gulf, where it joins the itionn- 
taiiis of Attica and Megaris, and then turning into the plain 
<;ouutry subsides iu the territory of Thebes.’ The basin of 
the lake tlopnis must no doubt be at a considerable ele¬ 
vation. Thiersch asserts that the level of tho lake Copais 
is more than 1000 feet above the sea, but this is an e.xaggo- 
ration, and the slalomeiit appears to be only a guess. This 
lake is the receptacle of an extensive drainage. The Cc- 
pliisus, which rises iu the high central mountains of this 
jiarl of the continent, runs in a long valley by a general 
south-east course into the lako Copais, whiclx receives also 
the waters of tho small streams of the Molas and Lapbys- 
tius. The lake is separated from the sea by the range 
of Mount Ptoon, about four or five miles across. Between 
the eastern end of the lake and the sea there arc subterra¬ 
neous elvannels, but tbo wells or shafts which communicate 
with them arc now choked up. (See Thiersch, iictuet tfe 
fa Qreae, ii. p. 23.) The great work for draining the lake is 
one of the oldest existing memorials of the civilization of 
tbo country. Those comluits having become choked up 
from neglect. Crates of Chaleis, iu the time of Alexander, 
began to restore them, and he succeeded so far, in spite of 
tho civil troubles, that tho sites of tho antient Orchomenus 
and Elcusis were discovered. When Strabo says that the 
Cephisus discharges itself into the sea near Larymna, he 
does not probably mean to say that this is a natural outlet. 
Ho says in another passage (p. 406) * that a chasm having 
opened close upon the lake near Copm, made an under¬ 
ground passa;^ for the stream thirty stadia long, which 
received tho river. The Cephisus emerged at Larymna of 
Locris, whore them is a lake of the same name, and entered 
the sea.' A small stream is marked in Captain Copeland’s 
map near Larymna, which may prohahly be tho stream 
mentioned hy Strabo. The basin of the Copais contains a 
largo amount of fertile land, capable of growing cotton 
and other products in abundance'. 

According to Dictoarehus, tho length of Bceotia was 
500, its breadth 270 stadie. Its surface is 1080 square 
miles, and its population, according to Mr. Clinton’s deduc¬ 
tions, was, in tho time of Thucydides and Xenophon, 
130,500 {Fast. HelL h. 390); but we do not consider either 
of these estimates as restiug on any solid reason. If wo 


admit tho area to approximate to the truth, which we doubti 
the population given is unreasonably low for a country 
which is very fertile, and was probably well cultivated 
Kent, an agricultural county, which contains a very large 
proportion of pour land, has a population of 480,uuo on a 
surface of 1557 squaro miles. Xenophon says that the 
Athenians and Boeotians were on a par in point of popula¬ 
tion, but probably there were nut so many slaves in Bueotia 
as in Attica. Busotia was rcmarkablo in antient times for 
its extraordinary fertility, and we agree with Mr. Thirlwall 
in thinking ‘ that it was this cause more than the dampness 
and thickness of their atmosphere that depressed the intel¬ 
lectual and moral energies of the Boeotians, and justified 
th#ridiculc which their temperate and witty neighbours so 
freely poured on their proverbial failing.’ {.Hint, of Greere, 
p. 12.) We might add that among the Greeks piggishness 
was another name for sensuality, not for stupidity and dull¬ 
ness. Some of the principal productions and manufactures 
of the country are enumerated in the Acharnians of Aris¬ 
tophanes, v. 781, seq. The linen fabrics of Bueotia wero 
held in great estimation, and the iron mines which wero 
anticntly worked in the eastern chain of mountains supplied 
the material for the famed Boeotian cutlery ; lienee we read 
in antient writers of Aoiiian iron, Aonian weapons, and 
helmets of Bujotian workmanship, when excellence is meant 
to be described. 

There is perhaps no country of Hellos, with respect to tho 
antient inhabitants of which so inany and Such coniplieateil 
traditions exist. We may divme the eiu-liest of theso tra¬ 
ditions into ta'o classes, one including those which refer to 
the Egyptians as the earliest inhabitants of Bceotia, tho 
other euiitainiiig those traditions to which we owe the old 
story of a Pliaiiiician colony. It is very dillkiilt to dis¬ 
tinguish between truth and Action in these narralivc.s. 
With respect to the former class wo arc inclined to reject 
them altogether. The arguments urged in support of them 
arc principally derived from the siniilaritios irxi.stiiig be¬ 
tween Egypt and Bceotia: the Melas used to overilow its 
banks like the Nile : the lake Copais was covered with 
swiininiiig islands like those near Buto: the Nvinphrca 
alba and melons grew both in Egypt and in Bu’otia, which 
were equally cclchratcd for their linen maiiut'acturc.s, and 
the same veneration was paid to the eel in both eountrics. 
Besides, the name of the traditionary king of Orehonienus, 
Miiiyas, is nearly the saiiio with that of the first Egyjilian 
monarch, Menes or Min. But these argninents are quite 
“ ■'.acious, for the siinilarily of products may he snfliciently 
accounted for from other causes, and the fiindamciital 
worship of the Orchoinonian.s, namely, that of the C'lia- 
rites or Graces, had nothing corresponding to it in Egypt 
(Herod, ii. 50). As to the similarity between the legend 
of Trophonius and Agamedes, and the story told iu 
Herodotus (ii. 121) of the treasury of Rhaiupsiiiilns, C. O. 
Miillcr has shown (Orchom. p. ioO) that the former ex¬ 
isted among the Triphyliau Minyans helbro the lime of 
Psuininetielius, when the connexion between Egypt and 
Greece beeanie more intimate, and therefore that it could 
not have been derived from Egypt alter that time. This 
docs not indeed altogether reiuoce tho dillit uUy. for the 
story may have existed in Egypt at the time when liio 
supposed colony sailed for Bieotia, and may have been 
carried thither; hut when we consider how couuiionly the 
Egyptian priests appropriated the Greek legciuls, and how 
easily, when there was one point of resemblance between 
two legends existing in tho dillerent counlrios. they invented 
ail identity, vve shall scarcely hesitate to add this m the nu¬ 
merous forgeries with which they imposed upon the credu¬ 
lity of the Greek travellers. 

The traditions of the second class, which are inucli older, 
and consequently more involved than the former, relate that 
Thebes was fouiideil by a Pliomicinn prince named (Jadiniis, 
when in search of his sister Kuroi>a, who had lieeii carricil 
off by Jupiter. But this legend admits of the following 
plausible solution, which is due to O. O. Midler ( Orcfnun. 
p. 118):—It Was the custom of tho Greeks to refer lo fad- 
inus, when they had once_ transfbrmed him from a IVlasgio 
god into a Phuuiician prince, all the actions of tho l-.iie- 
nicians in Grcei'e and in tho ASgoan Sea. For example, 
the Phcenicians were tho first workers of the gold niiiic.s in 
Thasos; hence Thasus is set down as a brother of Ciulmus, 
and the relation of the PhcBiiicians to the Thasians is re¬ 
ferred to the search after Europa. Similarly, as the Phui- 
qieians taught the Greeks the charectors of tho alphabet. 
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the supposed Phoenician, Cadmus, was made the peirsonifl* 
cation of this action. Now it is not probable that Thebes, 
an inland town, which had no internal commerce, and where 
trading was in fact stigmatised, should have been founded 
by the Phoenicians, who generally built no cities but as 
emporia for traffic. We are therefore thrown back upon 
the supposition that the whole story is a fiction, arising out 
of a misunderstanding of the completely Greek name 
Phoenix, and that Cadmus was, as there arc many reasons 
for supposing, an indigenous Theban name. Tlic old in¬ 
habitants of Thebes were called Cadmeans, their city Cad- 
meia, and they carried this ethnic name with them into 
their colonies. Cadmus was probably a deity of the Tyrr¬ 
henian Pelasgi, a tribe whom Muller considers to have been 
originally one and the same with the Cadmeans {Orchom. 
p. 121); and this appears to be confirmed by the etymology 
of the word xal/toe (Kaf, found in KnS~ut, Kt-KaS-fAivoc), and 
by what Herodotus says (ii. 32) about the Pelasgio deriva¬ 
tion of the word 0t<5c. Besides, the effect pro<Uiccd by Cad¬ 
mus sowing the dragon’s teeth, in the supposed Phoenician 
legend, is the same as that experienced by Jason. Now 
Jason is an lolcian Minyan, that is, a PeUisgian; therefore, 
if, as is generally supposed, a sameness of mythi argues a 
relationship of the people in which they exist, Cadmus and 
the Cadmeans were Pclasgian also. The Cadmean dynasty, 
celebrated in antient poetry, and. especially in the Greek 
drama, is pur^y mythical; the whole genealogy is nothing 
but the development of the idea of an offended wimitive 
power, and a statement in the form of a narrative of the pu¬ 
rifications necessary to conciliate it. (Sec Midler’s Secotid 
Essay on the Eumenides, sec. 81.) 

The Cadmeans and the cognate tribe of the Minyans oc¬ 
cupied Boeotia till about sixty years after the taking of 
Troy, when they were driven out by the .il^olian Benotians, 
a Thessalian people, settled in the upper vale of the Api- 
danus, and in the neighbourhood of the Pagaselic hay', who 
had themselves been forced to leave their settlements by the 
Thessalian immigration from Thesprotia. According to 
one tradition the Beeotians not only expelled the Cadmeans, 
but also a Thracian tribe, who had taken up their abode in 
Ascra and other towns at the foot of Mount Helicon. These 
Thracians were a half-Grcek people, and were connected I 
with the Pierian Thracians, as is proved by their common j 
worship of the muses, and their Orphic-Dionysian rites, j 
Their Dionysius however was not the same with the Cad- 
raean, who was represented as a co-deity of the Theban 
Dcmeter. [Sec Bacc«us and Dkmkte'r.] Thucydides 
says (i. 12)—‘The Boeotians who now inhabit the country 
were expelled from Arno by tbo Thessalians sixty years 
after'the taking of Troy, and colonized the land now called 
Bocotia, hut formerly known by the name Cadmeis.’ He 
adds, parenthetically—‘ There was however a portion of 
them (nirofairpoc) in this country, oven before that time, and 
to this belong the Boeotians who took part in the expedition 
against Troy.’ Nowit seems probable that Homer, or who¬ 
ever drew iip the catalogue of the sliips, introduced the 
Boeotians into it merely to please the then inhabitants of 
that country, to whom his wanderings probably extended, 
and the remark of Thucydides is peniaps only a proviso to 
reconcile the historical fact with the authority of the poet, 
which was in his time considered incontrovertible. (See 
Muller's Orchom. p, 39-1.) The Boeotians having thus ex¬ 
pelled the Minyans from Orchoinenus, and the Cadmeans 
from Thebes, the former lied to Laconia, whence they were 
driven by the Dorian invasion twenty years afterwards, and 
took refuge some of them in Triphylia, others in Thera, and 
these at a later period went with the colony to Cyrene. (See 
Tltrige’s Res Cyrenensium.) Tho Gephyrmaiis and the 
ABgirts, who were priest-families of the Cadmeans. proceeded 
to Athens and Sparta; but the old Pelasgic people, the Cad¬ 
mean commonalty, first went 1 '.thens and thence to Lem¬ 
nos, Samothrace, and the coasts of zBoIis, Twenty years 
after the i^olian conquest of Boeotia, the Dorian invasion of 
the Peloponnesus took place, and the expelled Pelopids and 
Achmans, on their way to Asia through Bceotia, were joined 
by so many of the ^olian Bceotians, that the settlement is 
generally known by tho namo of the iBolian or Boeotian 
colony. (Strabo, 402, c.) 

TVe have only fragmentary information with respect to 
the early history of the people, which from this time con¬ 
tinued to be the inhabitants of Boeotia, nor are we able to 
apeak with much certainty of the constitutions of tho dif¬ 
ferent towns, and til their relation to one another. We know 


firom iEschines that the Boeotians were members of the 
Amphictyonic assembly, and we are informed by various 
authors that the Boeotian towns soon became memliers of a 
league of which the Tlieban' state was the head. The de¬ 
puties of tho confederate states met in tho plain before 
Coroneia, at the temple of Athena of Iton; and this meet¬ 
ing took place at the festival of the Pambojotin. Every one 
of the confederate states was, as such, free, but several of 
them had smaller towns dependent upon them. (Sec Thu¬ 
cydides, iv. 76, and Dr. Arnold’s note.) It is very difficult 
to determine tho number of the independent states; but as 
wo are told that at tho antient festival of tho Dmdaln, which 
was celebrated every sixty years at Platmas, fourteen wooden 
images were carried in procession to the kummit of Cithsoron, 
and as we know that seven was a holy ntjmbcr among the 
Boeotians, we may infer that fourteen wm originally tho 
number of the members of the confederacy, just as we And 
in other states that holy numbers are made tho basis of 
])olitieiil divisions. (Miilfer's Orchom. p. 222; Niebuhr’s 
Rome, vol. ii. p. 84, Englism translation.) Miiller conjec¬ 
tures (p. 403, note) that theso fenrtcon states were, Thebes, 
Orchomenus, I.«badoia, Coroneia, Copi», Haliartus, Thespitu, 
Tanagra, Ocalcse, Onchostus, Anthodon, Chalia, Platwie, 
and Elcutherm. Wo are pretty certain that the first eight 
and Anthedon were members of the confederacy ; for Ocalcso 
wc would substitute Oropus. Now it appears that at the 
time of the battle of Dclium (b.c. 424) there were (accord¬ 
ing to our interpretation of Thucydides, iv. 91, an iiiterprc- 
tatiun which Miiller once adopted, Orchom. p. 409, note, but 
now rejects, Giitt. Gel. Anz. 1830, p. 1072) twelve Breo- 
tarchs. These Boeotarchs were the representatives of the 
different towns of the confederacy, Thebes having two voles 
among them. There were therefore at that time eleven 
confederate towns, which is easily accounted for by the fact 
that Plata-ro was not in existence, and that Kleulhera* and 
()ropus were under the donunion of .\thcns; and a siiiiihir 
diminution of the confederacy was perhaps tho reason why 
at tho battle of Leuctra there wore only seven Hu'otarchs. 
The affairs of the confederacy were debated at four iialiuiial 
councils, the Bujotarchs liaving the initiative authority, the 
members of the council the power of confiruiation. (Tliucy-* 
didos, v. 38.) The Bueulian confederacy was dissolved in 
B.c. 171, after having undergone many changes and fluc¬ 
tuations. (See Clinton’s Vast. Hell. ii. 398, h.) 

With regard to the form of government which prevailed 
in the several Boeotian towns, we have good reason for be¬ 
lieving that it was the same with that of Thebes, which was 
in the historical times generally a rigid oligarchy. In or 
shortly after the 13th Olympiad, Philulaus, a Corinthian 
noble,* retired to Thebes, where he undertook tlic business 
of legislating, apparently with the view to correct some of 
those instabilities which were constantly taking place, and 
threatening to destroy the equilibrium of the antient aris¬ 
tocracies. This object he seems to have effectcil by the in¬ 
troduction of vo/ioi OtTiKoi, or adoptive laws, by wliieh pro¬ 
bably the adoption of younger sons from other futnilies was 
insisted upon in cases where a member of the ruling caste 
had no offspring of his own, and so a diminution of the 
numbers of the privileged order was obviated. (Aristut. 
Polit. ii. 12.) Tho executive power was vested in an 
archon, chosen yearly by ballot. With such a government 
the Bwotians must naturally have been opposed t-, the 
neighbouring dcmocratical state of Attica; and accordingly 
wo find them about the year .'i07 B.C. joining the Pelopon¬ 
nesians and Chalcidians in an attack u)M)u tho Athenians 
(Herod, v. 74, &c.), and probably the same cause made 
them go over to the Persians in 480 M.c. The victory at 
Platocm deprived them of their authority in the Bmutiaii 
league, until the Lacedromoiiians, from interested consi¬ 
derations, acceded to the wishes of the oligarchical party in 
the lesser slates, and restored to them ln..4S7 b.c., tho 
power which they had taken from them. In the year 435 
B.C., the decisive battle of (Enophyta subjected all Bmotia 
to the Athenians, and Thebes bccaine domocratical; but a 
few years after (447 ii.c.) in consequence of some abuse of 
power on the part of tbo democracy, the oligarchical form of 
government was restored (see Aristot. Pol. v. 2. comp. v. 
6.), and the signal defeat sustained by the Athenians at 
Coroneia freed Bceotia from her foreign yoke. The Thebans 
were activo^artizans of Sparta in Uie Peloponnesian war, 
and contributed mainly to tho downfall of Athens; but in 
the year 393 a.c., they liccame members of the confederacy 
against Locedsemon, which was broken up in the course of the 
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following year by the victory which Agenlaus gained over 
thorn at Coroncia. The peace of Antalcidas followed (387 
n-c.), and flve years after the Ifcacherous seizure ofthe Cad- 
mea or citadel of TlieboA. by' Pboebidas the Lacedsen^ian 
and its subse({uent recovery by Pelopidas, brouebt about an¬ 
other war between Bmotia and Lacedoo^on, Tn whteh the 
great abilities of the Theban generals, Bpaminondas and 
Pelopidas, made Boebtia the leamng power m Greece. But 
the former fell at Mantineia, and the power of Thebes fell 
with him. The Macedonian infiuenee now began to pre¬ 
vail; Athens and Thebes were overthrown by Philip at 
Checroncia (338 n.c.), and three years after the latter city 
was entirely destroyed by Alexander the Great, and its ter¬ 
ritory divided among the Pbrioeci. In the year 313 n.c., 
Cassander rebuilt Thebes, with the zealous co-operation of 
the Athenians, but it never regained its political import¬ 
ance. Thebes ftiVoured the Roman cause in the war with 
Perseus, but it dwindled away to a mere nothing under the 
Roman dominion. (Pausan. viii. 33. 1.) 

Notwithstanding the proverbiiil dullness of the Bceotians, 
some of the great writers of Greece were natives of this dis¬ 
trict. Hesiod was born at Ascra, Corinna at Tanagra, 
Pindar at Cynosccphalco, and Plutarch at Climroneia. 

We refer those who wish to investigate fully the difUcult 
subject of the early history and government of the Butotian 
towns to C. O. Miiller's work, Orchoinenos urul die Minyer, 
Breslau, 1820, which we have often quoted; to G. A. 
Kliitz, De Fuedere Btputieo, Berol, 1821 ; and to Wach- 
Binuth's IJellen. Altcrtfiunisk. I. i. p. 128. 

BOERHAAVE, HERMANN, was born on the 31st of 
December, 1608, atVoorboiit, a village two miles from Ley¬ 
den, of which his father, James Boerhaave, was the minister. 
Being designed for tins cliureh, ho was instructed by his 
father in the classical languages, and at the age of eleven 
ho was already able to translate both Greek and Latin with 
tolerable accuracy. About this time an accident occurred 
whicli jicrliaps lirst turned his thoughts to that profession of 
which he became so brilliant an ornament. In the tw'elfth 
year of his ago a malignant idccr broke out upon his left 
thigh, which not only set all the resources of medicine at 
tlefiaiuu;, hut exposed him to such painful applications, that 
it was hard to say whether the remedies were nut more tor¬ 
menting tlian the disease. Tired of tlieso useless experi¬ 
ments, he took the management of his ease into his own 
hands, and finally efleeted a cure by dressing the ulcer 
with salt and urine. Partly for the sake of his education, 
and partly that ho might have the benefit of surgical ail- 
vicc, he was taken by his father in IOS‘2 to I.eydcn, where 
ho was placed in the fourth class of the public school. His 
genius and industry soon raised him to the sixth, from which 
it was usual, after six months, to be transferred to tUo uni¬ 
versity. But on the 12tli of November, 1682, his father 
died, le.iving a very slender provision for liis widow and 
nine children. Triglandius (one of his father s friends, who 
was soon after made professor of divinity at Leyden) recom¬ 
mended young Boerhaave to Van Alpen, in whom ho found 
a generous and constant patron. 

Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, with antient, modern, 
and ecclesiastical history, and the mathematics, were among 
his more especial studies, and he soon began to give 
public proofs of bis eloquence and erudition. In 1688 
lie delivered an oration before Gronovius, the professor of 
Greek. (‘ Oratio acadcmica, qud probatur, benb intollectam 
il Cicerone, et confutatam esse, sententiam Epicuri de sum- 
mo bono,’ Lugduni Bat. 1690.) In 1689 he took the de¬ 
gree of doctor of philosophy, the subject of his inaugural 
thesis being the distinction between the soul and the body. 
(‘ Dissertatio inauguralis de distinctione mentis a corporc,’ 
Lugduni Bat. 1690.) In this, as in his former discourse, he 
refuted the atheistical doctrines of Epicurus and Spinosa, 
and obtained a great reputation for piety and learning. 

About this tunc, having cxhausleil his scanty resources, 
he taught the mathematics as a means of enabling him to 
continue his studies. Without giving up his intention of 
entering the ministry, he now began the study of physic by 
a diligent perusal of Veaalius, Bartholinus, and Fallopius ; 
ho was a constant attendant at Nuck's anatomical demon¬ 
strations, and examined the anatomy of different animals 
himself. After he hod gone through a course of medical 
reading, finding, as ho tollls us, that Hippocrates was the 
fountain of all medical knowledge, and that all later writers 
were little more than transcribers from him, ho returned to 
him, and spent much time in making extracts from his 


wntings, digesting them in order, and fixing tliem in his 
memory. Among the moderns none engag^ him longer, 
or with more profit, than Sydenham, to whose merits he 
has left the attestation, ‘ that he perused him frequently 
and each time with greater eagerness.’ Ho prosecuted 
chemistry and botany with equal ardour, and, in conjunction 
with all these inquiries, still pursued his theological studies. 
He took the degree of doctor of physLc at llardewick iti 
1693, having held a public disputation * De utilitate explo- 
randorum excrementorum in mgris, ut signorum.' (llarde¬ 
wick, 1693 ; Lugduni Bat. 1742.) He now returned to 
Leyden with the design of undertaking tlio ministry, but 
was diverted from his purpose by a singular accident. A 
short time before, Boerhaave happcnciT to be in a public 
boat, when a conversation arose among the passengers con¬ 
cerning the doctrines of Spinosa, which, as they all agreed, 
tended to the utter overthrow of religion. At last one of 
them began to inveigh against Spinosa in so violent a 
strain, that Boerhaave, wearied with his angry invectives, 
asked if lie hiul ever rciwl the autlior against whom ho was 
declaiming. Tlio speaker was checked in the midst of his 
invectives; this was observed by a stranger, who inquired 
the name of the young man whose question had put an cud 
to the discourse, and set it down in his pocket-book. In a 
few days it was the common talk at Leyden that Boerhaave 
had gone over to Spinosa. Had Buerhaaro been at this 
time firmly rooted in his design of entering the church, it is 
diflicult to conceive that this absurd Calumny could have 
made hjm change his resolution. It seems more probable 
that, feeling biiusclf eminently skilled both in theology and 
physic, lie was wavering in his choice of a profession ; and 
as the slightest weight will turn a loaded but well-bahinrcd 
beam, so even the breath of a slanderer made Boerhaave 
a physician. 

He now commenced the practice of physic, and his time 
was taken up with visiting the sick, studying, making che¬ 
mical experiments, investigating every part of medicine 
with the utmost diligence, teacliing the nialiicmatics, and 
reading the Scriptures. In 1701 he was recommended by 
Van Borg to the university as a proper peison to succccil 
Drelincourt in the lectureship of the theory of medicine. 
He was elected on the 18th of May, and his inaugural dis¬ 
course was on the study of Hippocrates. (‘ Urutio de com- 
niendando studio llippocratieo,'Lugduni Bat. 1761.) Ills 
lectures were received with great applause, and he was soon 
prevailed upon by his audience to enlarge his original de¬ 
sign, and instruct them in chemistry. This he undertook, 
not only to the adrantage of his pupils, but to that of the 
science itself. 

It was then, in 1703, that he delivered his lecture‘ Do 
usu ratiocinii luechanici in medicina,' and also began, in 
theory at least, to leave the Hippocralie method of sihiplu 
observation, and to intrude mechauieal speculations into the 
dontain of the art of healing. Thus he supposed that tlie 
adaptation of the calibre of the vessels to the size of the 
globules ofthe animal Iluids was the principle which regu¬ 
lated the circulation of the hmiiours, their separation from 
the blood in the diffeivnt organs of seeretion, as well as tlie 
morbid congestion of the blood in dellnxiuns, tumours, and 
infiammations; so that, in the treatment of di.scase, all the 
efforts of tho physician were to be ilirueteJ to the rc-osla- 
blishmcnt of this mechanical equilibrium, and the medicines 
given with this intention were called deobstruents, incisives, 
&c. To these mechanical hypotheses he joined cheuiical 
ones; thus he supposed many morbid phenomena to arise 
from acrimony of the blood, which il was the business of the 
physician to neutralise. This part »if his doctrine, the hu¬ 
moral pathology, as it is called, though banished for a tiine 
from the schools, has always kept its hold on ])op. lar belief, 
and bids fair to revive again. Late investigations into ani¬ 
mal chemistry have shown that certain deviations from tho 
healthy composition of the blood accompany, if they Jo not 
produce, certain diseases. Tims in jaundice the blood con¬ 
tains both tho colouring matter and the resin of the bile; in 
gout tho blood is loaded with earthy phosphates; and in 
cholera it is deficient both in water and in alkaline salts. 
But the most remarkable of all those statements respect 
chlorosis: in this di.scase, where the sickly pallor of the pa¬ 
tient would naturally bo attributed by the ordinary ob.survcr 
to deficiency or jawraess of the Blood, we find a singulai 
deficiency of colouring matter: a thousand parts of blood, 
which ought to contain 133 parts of colouring matter, inono 
case contained only 32; in another but 48'7. (Jennings on 
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and Sure. Association, vol. iii.) v v*. and showed hov tlw tuaimq^ fluid* mignt be-dwmpo^ 

•■'Thh reputation of Boerhaave ntH*’ bcM^. MliAr aome by *iny>la uieanSitutd hOw^, avoid destruowe:dirtiUa|Uon 
proportion to his merit, and BCOOrdiM^ in IfOS tbe pro- over tqe open Are, in Iho l^fcnner thw The. 

ibssorship of physio being vacant' (id Ifrodiiinn, he was fame acquired by his' eleinaata of >n 

invited thither, but he preferred remaining at Leyden. measure be judged by'twi fiAowing oditiona 

He had now read lecture* on physio fin eight years with- ‘Elemehta Chemita qufB anutveNano tt|jb<ilro oooult to pub- 
out the title or dignity of a ptbfesaor, when in 1709 he Hois privatisque scholia,'Lutet. 1784rjg'^li« 8yo.; Luguimt 
obtained the chair of medicine and botany vacant by the Bat. 1732, 4to.; Lutot, 1?33, 1733« 2 Nrols, 4 to.» with the 
death of Hotton. HU inaugural discourse was on simplicity author's minor works: anoth^ edUion printed at the Hague 
in the praetice of physic, ' Oratio dud repurgatm menicinro in 1746, in 8vo., translated into French.by AUamand and 
iacilis asseritur siraplicitas,' Lugmn. Bat. 1709. At this enlarged by Tarin, Paris, 1764, 6 vola< T.8mo,; of this 
time also he published the * Inrtitutiones medicm in usus meltrie published a compendium flndetr the title of ‘ Abrcge 
annum exercitationis domesticos,' Lugdun. Bat, 1798, 1713, do la Th6orio Chiinique tirfie dea derita dC Bocrbauvc, avco 
1720, 1727, 1734, 1746; and Lutetire, 1722, 1737, 1747; |lo Traitd du VertigO; Paris, 1741, lan^^Th^ are also 
and the ‘ Aphorjfiffii de cognoscendi* et curandis morbid in English cilitions published in 1735 and an abridg- 

u.sum doctrinco idmicinm,'Lugdnir. Bat. 1709, 1716, 1728, ment with critical notes in 1732- 

1731. 1742; Luteti®, 1720, 1726, 1728, 1743, 1747. The reader who is desirous of Boar^aaves 

On the.se two great works the reputation of Boerbaavo is merits as a chemist must not consult me' editiona printed 
founded: they have been translated, into several European before 1732, as they were published merely from his pupils' 
languages and even into Arabic; and Van Swieten, him- notes, Boerhaave, of course, was not pleased with the in- 
self a physician of no ordinary talent, illustrated the apho- discreet zeal of his pupils^ wlio often published works whicli 
ristns with a commentary extending to five quarto volumes, in his opinion were not yet ripe for the press: ho complains 
Haller published a commentary on the ‘Institutions’in of it in the Leyden Gazette for 1720, 

seven quarto volumes, Leyden, 1730; and I-amottrie pub- So many oflices discharged with unparalleled success 
lisiied a French translation with notes, ‘ Institutions et obtained for Boerhaave a reputation which was almost wiih- 
Aphorismes,' Paris, 1743, 8 vols. 12rao. out a precedent, and which scarcely knew any other limits 

In the ‘ Institutions* Boerhaave indicates the plan of than those of the civilized woiid. _ The learned of every 
study to be followed by a physician; he gives a compen- part of Europe corresponded with him, and every academy 
dious history of the art, and dn account of llio prenttoina.ry desired to be honoured by dissertations from the hand of 
knowledge which is necessary for its practice ; then, enter- the most distinguished master of his art. There is a story 
ing upon his subject, in five successive chapters he describes that a Chinese mandarin wrote him a letter, which easily 
tiie parts and functions of the body, their alterations, the reached him, adilressed merely To Itoerhuuve in Kurope. 
signs of health and disease, together with hygiene and the The anecdote may be apocryphal, but it shows the univer- 
art of prolonging life. Lastly, he treats of the aids which sality of his fame. Much of his time was of course lakcii 
art aflbrds to medicine; here he details the system on the up with patients, some of whom came lo consult him I'roin 
principles of which wo slightly touched alwvc. It was the the most distant countries of Europe; and in answering 
broadest and most comprehensive view that had yet been letters, which in urgent cases were sent to ask the advice 
taken; a model of erudition and method, emhellislied rather of the first pliysic.ian in the world. The pecuniary prweeds 
than enciitnhcred by his opinions on the acrimony of the of his pra(.'tico must have been enormous, for at his death 
fluids, and his mechanical and hydraulic, tlicorics. In his he left mure than two millions of florins, lie was elected 
‘Aphorisms’ Boerhaave gives a classification of diseases, a corrcsponilent of the Academy of Sciences at Peris in* 
and sets forth their causes, their nature, and their treat- 1713, and a foreign associate in 1728; in 1739 he was 
nieiit, with a short but accurate summary of the whole of elected a follow of the Royal .Society of I-ondun. He coni- 
nntient and modern medicine. This, like the former work, municated to the Royal Society and to the French Academy 
is a masterpiece of learning, order, and correctness of stylo, some observations on mercury, which were published in the 
Boerhaave shed almost equal lustre upon the chair of Philosophical Transactions and in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
botany, which he held with that of medicine, by the publi- demy of Sciences for 1734. 

cation of his‘Indox Plantarum qux* in horto academico In 1722 his course both of lectures and practice was in- 
Lugduno-Butavo ropcriuntiir,’ Lugduni, Bat. 1719, 1718, terrupted by the gout, which he brought iqMjn himself, he 
8vo. An enlarged edition of this work, with plates, ap- says, by an imprudent confidence in the strength of his 
peared under the title of ‘ Index alter plantarum ({um in eunstitution, and by transgressing those rules which he hud 
horto academico Lugdnno-Batavo aluiitur,' Lugduni, Bat. a thousand times inculcated upon his friends and pupils. 
1720, 4to., 1727, 2 vcls. 4to. Boerhaave greatly increased Rising before day-break, ho had gone hot and pcrepiriiig 
the number of specimens in the butanieal garden ; ho from his bed into the open air, and exposed himself to the 
figured new plants, established new genera, and was one chill breezes of the morning. In consequence of his illness 
of the first wdio introdni'ed the stamina and the sexual be lay five months in bed without daring to move, because 
differences among their characteristic distinctions. any effort renewed his torments, which were so exquisite. 

In 1715 Boerhaave was made rector of the university of that he was at length not only deprived of motion but of 
Leyden, and in the same year was appointed physician to sense. In the sixth inonlb of his illness, having obtained 
St. Augustine's Hospital, and professor of practical medi- some remission, be took simple medicines in large quanti- 
cine, having already delivered the lectures more than ten ties, and got well. His unexpected recovery was celebrated 
years. Twice a week lie gave clinical lectures at the hos- on the 11th January, 1723, by a public illumination. Fresh 
pital, and, like other great physicians, forgetting his theories attacks of illness in 1727 and 1729 shattered his constitution 
fur awhile, distinguished and treated the complex forms of and forced him to resign tho professorships of chemistry and 
disease before him with that unrivalled tact which stamped botany: on this occasion he delivered the lecture entitled 
him the first practitioner of his age. On laying down his ‘ Oratio quam habuit cum botanicam et chemicam profos- 
officc of rector, Boerhaave delivered one of his finest ora- sionom publiod ponoret,’ Lugduni Bat. 1729, 4to. 
tions, ‘ Oratio de comparando eerto in physiois,’ Lugduni In 1739 he was again elected rector of the university, and 
Bat. 171.5, 4to. on quitting this honourable cilice he delivered a disc.ourse 

Ho already held the chairs of theoretical medicine, prac- on the subserviency of the physician to nature, ‘ De honoro 
tical medicine, and botany, and on the death of Lemort in medici servitute,' Lugduni Bat. 1731, 4to, About the raid- 
1718, that of chemistry was added to the number, a subject die of 1737 that illness began which proved fatal. In a 
on which he ha<I lectured since 1703. In cunformity with letter to a friend in London, dated September Sth, 1738, be 
his custom, he opened his course by a general discourse details the symptoms with a masterly hand; and it appears 
worthy of his other performances of that kind, ‘ Oratio de clearly from his description that ho was labouring under 
chetniii suos crrorcs expurgante,’ Lugduni Bat. 1718, 4to. organic disease of the heart, with its ordinary concomitants 
Boerhaave was one of the first who made chemistry de- —general dropsy, disturlwd sleep, and a distressing setiso 
lightful and intelligible; and though the rapid progress of suffocation. He expired on the 23rd of September, 
of tho science has made his works on this subject olwolete, 1738, in his seventieth year, 

he will ever be mentioned with veneration in its history. Buerhaalc was the most remarkable physician of his 
He oxcelled in experiments, and repeated them with un- age, perhaps the greatest of modern times: a man who, 
(Wearied patience; he performed nqe experiment 309, and when . we contemplate hi* geniusi hi* erudition, the 
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singular vanetjr of his talonts, his unfeigiied piety., his 
8|iatlesB character, and the impress vtuoh he left not only 
on coateRi]>oraneous praoticy, hut on that .of SDeoeeding 
guuei'ations, stan^ forth as Oho of the brightest narqes on 
the page of histo)^, and may be quo^d as an e£ample 
not only to physioians, bnt to manltiBd/at large. ' He was 
of a robust and s^etio constitutiaao.f body,' says Hutchin¬ 
son, ‘ so hardened'by Oarly severities and wholesome fatigue, 
that he was insensible of any sharpness of air or inclemency 
of weather. He Was tidl, and Remarkable for extraordinary 
strength. There, was iii his ‘air and motion something 
rough and artleSs... but so majestio and great at the same 
time, that no map eflr looked upon him without veneration, 
and a kind of tMif sulmission to the superiority of his 
genius. H)s wakiii^^k ciieerful and desirous of promoting 
mirth by a fecew tiMla nd humorous conversation. He was 
never sour^ W^P^ntny and detraction, nor over thouglit 
it neoefsSry to them j * fur they are sparks,' said he. 

* which, if you do'nbt blow them, will go out of themselves.' 
Tho town of Leyden, whieli, on his recovery from his first 
illness, had given him so signal a proof of its afruction, 
ei-ccled a inontimeiit to his memory in St. Peter's church. 

He married. September lOth, 17J0, Mary Drolcuveaux, 
tho only daughter of a burgomaster of J..eyden, whom ho 
had four children, of whom ana alone, Joanna Maria, sur* 
vived her father; the others died in their infancy. 

In ailditiou to iho works which wo have already men¬ 
tioned, he published the following:—‘Oralio de Vita et 
Obitu Clarissimi Benihardi Albini,' Lugduni Bat. 1721, Uo. 
—‘ Spistula ad Ruyschiiiin (Jlarissimuni pro Senteiitia Mal- 
pighianil do Glandulis,’ Amsteludami, 1 7'i-Z .—‘ Atroeis nco. 
dcscripti prius Morbi IIi.storia, secundum Mcdicm Artis 
I.eges oonscripta,' Lugduni Bat. 1734. 8vo.—‘Atroeis Raris- 
simique Morbi llistoria Altera,' Lugduni Bat. I7‘i8, 8vo. 

Tlie following works have been attributed to him, but are 
not recognised as genuine in his own (Mitalogue; many of 
them were in fact surreptitious crlitions of parts of his lec¬ 
tures, of which .some did not appear till after his death :— 

‘ Tractatusde Po.'^te.’—‘ C'onsullaliones Medica?. sivo Syllogo 
Rpislolaruni cum liesponsis the first edition was pulilislied 
at the Haguo in 1 7-1.3, but it has been frequently reprinted. 
—‘ Prinlcetiones Publiem do Morbis Oeuloruiii,’ dictated by 
Bourbaave in 170^; Giittingon, 17'10; fre(|ueiitly reiiriuted,- 
tho host edition is Haller'*, printed at V'enieo in 1748.— 

‘ Iiitrodiiclio in iVaxim Cliiiieam, sive Regulie Geiicralcs in 
Praxi Cliniciiobservandm,'Lugduni Bat. 174 i), 8 vo.—‘Praxi.s 
Mediea,’ Loiidini, 171C, l‘2mo.—‘Do Viribus Medicanion- 
torum,'taken from tho notes of his lectures in 1711 and 
1712; Paris, 172:t, ami many other editions.—‘ Experimcnta 
et Inslitutiones Chemioc.' J.uteliffi, 17 ‘ 28 , hvo.. taken from 
his lectures from 1718 to 1721.—‘Methodus disceiidi Mcdi- 
ciiiam,’ Amstelodami, 172G, 17.‘ll, 8vo., and other editions; 
enlarged by Haller, who published it in two volumes, 4to., 
in 17.31, under tho title of ‘ Heriuanni Boerhaave, Viri 
Suiunii, suiquo Prmceptoris, Methodus Studii Medici emen- 
data ct Acccssionibus locuplelata,' Amstolodami: reprinted 
at Venice in 175;}, two vols. 8vo. There is a useful Index 
rcrum ct verborum, by Cornelius Pereboom, which it is well 
to annex to it.—‘ llistoria Planturnm (puo in Horto Acade- 
mico Lugduni Batavorum creseunt,’ printed at Leyden in 
1712, but with Rome on tho title-page. There are Dindon 
editions of 1731 and 1738, taken from his lectures from 
170'Jtol728. 

To these wo may add an anonymous ‘ Index Plantarum 
‘ Commentaries on the Aphorisms,' 17‘23, 8vo.; ‘ A Lecture 
on tho Stone,’ London, 1740; and ‘ Lectures on Diseases of 
the Nerves,’ Leyden, 1761, and Frankfort, 17fi2. 

Tho works which lie edited arc—tho works of Drelin- 
cuurt; tho observations of Piso; the anatomical and surgical 
works of Vesalius, edited in conjunction with Albinus ; the 
‘ Troctatus Modicus de Luo Venereil, pimflxus A]>lirodi- 
siaco;’ the smaller anatomical works of Eustacluua; Bellini 
‘ On tho Urine and Pulse;' Prosper Alpimis ‘ On the Prog¬ 
nosis of Life and Death;' and tho celebrated edition of 
Aretmus. 

'Threo works camo out under the auspices of Boerhaave, 
which probably would nov6r have boon published but for 
his friendly aid: these are—‘ Tho Physical History of tho 
Sea,' by Count Marsigli, Amsterdam. 17‘25. fol.; the ‘Bo- 
tanicon Parisiwisc,' by Le Vaillant, who when dying sent 
him tho MS., Leyden, 1727, fol.; and Swammerdam's ‘ His¬ 
tory of Insects,' printed at Amsterdam in 1737 in two vols. 
folio, with plates, and a preface by Boerhaave. 


iBiographit Umvwt^lki Btttohinson's Biographia 
Meeboa.^ 

BOETHIUS, ANNIUS MANUtJS TORQUATUS 
SByBRlNUS, the most learned and almost the only 
Latin philosopW of his time, descended from an antient 
and noble family, was born at Rome A.n. 455, forty-six 
years after the taking of that city by Alaric. Harris, in his 
' Hermes,’ observes that with Boethius tlio Latin tongue and 
the last remains of Roman digni^ may be said to have 
sunk in tlie western world; and Gibbon, that he was tlie 
last of tho Romans whom Cato or Tully would have acknow¬ 
ledged for a countryman. His father was pul to d'eath by 
Valcntinian III., to whom he hacf been prsefecl of the 
palace, in the very year in which his son was born. Though 
deprived of his father, his other relations gave Boethius a 
good education, and encouraged in him^ early taste for 
philosophy and letters. They spnt him W Athens, where 
llicso studies still flourished, and where he remained for 
eighteen years, studying every branch of literature, but 
more especially philosophy and mathematics. Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, Euclid, ami Ptolemy were his favourite authors. 
Upon his return to Rome ho soon attracted public attention, 
and the most eminent persons of the city sought his friend¬ 
ship, foreseeing that his merit would advance him in the 
state, llis alliance, bio, was consequently courted, and lus 
choicQ at last fl^cd on Elpis, a lady of literary attainments, 
ilcscunded from one of the most considerable families of 
Messina, who bore him two sons. ' 

Boethius, us was expected, soon obtained the higlie-t 
honour^bis country could bestow; he was made consul in 
the year 4S7, at the age of thirty-two, under Odi.accr, king 
of the Heruli, who at that tkne reigned iu Italy. Two 
years after the advancement of Boethius to this dignity, 
Theodorie, king of the Goths, invaded the country, put 
Odoacer to death, and fixed the scat of his govcrniiK'nt at 
Ravenna. The Romans, and the inhabitants of Italy 
generally, became reconciled to the administration ofallairs 
under Thcoiloric, who ruled them by the same laws to whifdi 
they had hceii accustomed under the emperors; and Boclliiiis 
had the singular felicity, in the eighth year of Thendorie's 
reign, to see his two sons, Pairicius and Hypatius, raised to 
the eon.sular dignity. During their contimninec in oirice 
Theodorie camo to Rome. He was rceeived by tho senate 
and jicoplc with the greatest joy, and Boethius pronouiiceil 
an elegant panegyric before him in the senate. Theodorie 
answered in obliging terms, and promised never to encroaeh 
upon the privileges of the Senate. Iu the eighteenth year 
f Theodorie Boethius was advanced a second lime to the 
dignity of consul. The euro of public affairs did not. however, 
engross his whole attention. This year, as he himself in¬ 
forms us, he wrote his ‘ Commentary upon the Predicaments, 
or the Ten Categories of Aiastotle.' In imitation of Cato, 
Cicero, and Brutus, he devoted the whole of his lime to the 
service of the Commonwealth, and the cultivation of the 
sciences. He published a variety of writings, in which he 
treated upon almost every branch of literature. Besides ilie 
Commentary upon Aristotle's Categories, he wrote an expla¬ 
nation of that philosopher's Topics, in eight books: another, 
of his Sophisms, in two books; and commentaries iqion 
many other parts of his writings. He translated the whole 
of Plato's works; he wrote a c.niuueiitary, in six hooks, 
upon Cicero's Topics ; he commented also upon Porphyry's 
writings; ho published a discourse on Rhetoric, in one 
hook : a treatise on Arithmetic, iu two hooks ; and another, 
in five hooks, upon Music: he wrote three books iqi.m 
Geometry, the last of whicdi is lost: he translated Euclid, 
and wrote a treatise upon the quadrature of tho Circle, 
neither of which performances is now extanthe pulilishcd 
also translations of the works of Ptolemy of Alexandria; 
and of the writings of tho celebrated Archimedes; and 
several treatises iqion theological and metaphysical sub¬ 
jects, which are extant. 

The acuteness and profound erudition displayed in such 
a diversity of works, upon all subjects, acquired Boethius a 
great reputation, not only among his countrymen, hut with 
foreigners. Gondcbahl, king of the Burgundians, who ''ud 
married a daughter of Theodorie, came to Ravenna on a 
visit to his falhcr-in-law, arid thence went to Rome, not 
only with a view to see the beautigs of the city, but that ho 
might have tho pleasure of conversing willi Boethius. Tiie 
philosopher showed him several curious lucohanii-nl works 
of his own invention, particularly two time-keepers, one of 
which pointed out the sun's diurnal and annual motion in 
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t\ie.ecliptic, upon a moveable sphere; and the other (a 
clepsydra) indicated the haul's of the day by the drop* 
ping of water fram one vessel into another. Gondcbald 
was so well pleased with these contrivances, that upon 
his return home ho dispatched ambassadors to Theodoric, 
praying that he would procure for him the two wonderful 
time pieces which he bad seen at Rome. The letter which 
Thcoiloric wrote to Boethius on this occasion, expressing 
Gondebald's importunity, and requesting the philosopher's 
compliance, is preserved by Cassiodorus. 

During the course of these transactions Boethius lost his 
wife Klpis, but mWj[icd a second time, Kusticiana, the 
daughter of Symmachus, along with whom, in the year 
&‘li, he was a third time elected consul. It was during this 
consulship that he fell under the displeasure of Theodoric. 
Theodoric was Arian and Boothius, who was a Catho¬ 
lic, published awiut this time a book u]H>n the unity of the 
Trinity, in opposition to the.Arians, Nestorinns, and Eiity- 
chians. This treutiset whicli was universally rdad, made 
him many enemies at court, who insiiiiiatcd tliat Boethius 
wanted not only to destroy Arianism, but to eflect a change 
of guveruinent, and deliver Italy from the dominion of the 
Oollis. From his credit and his inilueiice he was represented 
as the most likely pc-rsun to bring about such a revolution. 

While his enemies were, thus busied at Uaveiina, they 
employed qinissaries.to sow the seeds of discontent at Uonic, 
aiMl to excite J'(ictioU5,pe()plc to oppose him there in the ex¬ 
ercise of his dmee of Ctmsul. Boethius persisted resolutely 
in his endeavours Co promote the public welfare, bm bis in¬ 
tegrity and steadiness only hastened his fall. TReodoric, 
corrupted pruhalily by nc-lbug series of good fortune, began 
now to throw off the inasR.'Vl’his prince, though an Arian, 
had hitherto expressed seniitneiits of incHlerutioii toward the 
Catholics; but probably I'eariug that they h.id an intention 
to overthrow his govcriimeilt, he began lo treat them with 
severity. Boethius was one of the first wli > becniiie a victim 
to his rigour. Ho hail continued long in favour with his 
prince, and was more beloved by him than any other iierson: 
but neither the rcmciiibrance of former affection, nor the 
absolute certainty which the king hud of his innocence, pre¬ 
vented him prosecuting the philosopher, upon the evidence of 
three persons of infamous rcputaliuii. The offoiices laid to 
his charge as we are informed in the first book of the Con¬ 
solation of Philosophy, were, ‘ That ho wished to preserve 
the Senate and its uiithurily : that ho hindered an informer 
from prodaring proofs which would have convicted that as¬ 
sembly of treason; and that he funned a sclicnic for the 
restoration of *h^l«maii lihevly.’ 1 n proof of the last article 
the witnesses p'iMuecd forged lettei'.s, which they averred 
had been written by Boethius. For these supposed crimes, 
a.s we learn from the same authority, ho was, unheard and 
undefeiidud, at the distuiieu of live hundred miles, proscribed 
mid euiideiniied to death. Theodoric, conscious that his 
severity would he bhuiieil, did not at this time carry his 
sentence fully into execution, liut conteiitcd himself with 
conliscuting his effects, banishing him to Pavia, and there 
confining him to jirisuii. 

Soon after this. Justin, the Catholic emperor of the east, 
finding himself thoroughly established upon the throne, 
publislicd an edict against the Ariaiis, depriving them of 
all their churches. Theodoric being highly offended at this 
edict, obliged Pope John I., together with four of the prin¬ 
cipal senators of liomc (among whom was Symmachus, the 
futber-in-law of Boethius), to go on an embassy to Constan¬ 
tinople, and cominandcd them to threaten that he would 
abolish the Catholic religion throughout Italy, if Justin did 
not immediately revoke his edict against the Arinns. John 
was received at Constantinople with pomp, and treated with 
respect. Ho tried to compromise matters between the two 
princes; but so far was he from inducing Justin to re¬ 
voke his edict, that, in compliance with the tenor of it, he 
reconciled many of the Arian churches to the Catholic Ihith. 
Theodoric became so incensed at the conduct of Po|ie John 
and his rjoHeagues. that, upon their return, he threw them 
all into prison at Ravenna. Boethius, though innocent of 
what was done at Constantinople, was at the same time 
ordered into stricter confinement at Pavia, tlie king having 
probably come to the resolution of proceeding to extremities 
against him. 

Though confined in prison, and deserted by the world, 
Boetliius preserved his vigour and composure of mind, and 
wrote ^luring his confinement, in five books, his excellent 
treatise on the • Consolation of Philosophy,’ the work upon | 


which Ills fame chiefly rests. He had scarcely concluded 
this work, or, according to some of his commentators had 
not concluded it, when. Pope John being famished to death 
in prison, and Symmachus and the oner senators put to 
death, Theodoric onlered Boethius to w beheaded. His 
execution took place in prison, Oct. 23,-526. His body 
was interred by the iiihabitants of Pavia, in the church 
of St. Augustine, near the steps of the chancel, where his 
monunieiit existed till the last century, when that church 
was de.stroyed. The tom^ had been erected to him by 
Otho III. in 996. Theodoric, who did not long survive 
Boethius, is said in bis last hours to have repented of his 
cmcliy. Gibbon (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chap, xxxix.) says, the tower of Boethius subsisted at Pavia 
till the year 1584. 

The most celebrated production of l^j^hius, * De Con- 
solalionc Pliilosopbim,' has always bed^'admired both for 
the style and sentiments. It is an imaginary conference 
liotwccn the author and Philosophy personified, who en¬ 
deavours to console and soothe him in his afllictions. The 
topics of consolation contained in this work arc deduced 
from the tenets of Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle, but without 
any notice of the sources of consolation which are pecu¬ 
liar to thd Christian system, which circumstance has led 
many to think him more of a Stoic than a Christian. It is 
partly in prose and'partly in verse; and was translated into 
Saxon by King Alfred, and illustrated with a cumiiientary 
by Asscr, bishop of St. David's. Two manuscripts of an 
English version of this work made by John Walton, canon 
of Osency (commonly called John of Oscncy) in MIO arc 
nrescived among the Ilarleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Chaucer and Quccii Elizabeth were also trans¬ 
lators of Boethius’s treatise ‘ De Consolatioiie;’ with George 
Colville, or Coldewcl, Richard (Graham) Viscount Preston, 
AV. CaustoTi, the Rev. Philip Ridpath, and R. Duncan of 
Edinhurgli. King Alfred's translation into Saxon was 
published at Oxford in 8vo., 1698, by Mr. Christopher Raw- 
linsoii, and again with an English version from it by J. S. 
Cardalc, 8vo., Loud. 1829. A translation into French by 
Jean do Mcuii, was printed at Paris by Verard in 1491. 
Fow books were more popular than this treatise in thq 
middle ages; and few have passed through a greater nuin- 
lier of editions in almost all languages. The first edition 
of Boethius ‘ Do Consolutione,' was printed at Nuremberg 
in 1476, in folio. The best edition of Boclkius's whole 
works is that ‘ cum commeiitariis, ciiarratioiiibus, ct notis 
Jo. Murinelii, Rodolphi Agricolae, Gilbcrti Porretns, Ilen- 
rici Lorriti Glareani, et Martiani Rotai,’ printed in 2 veils, 
folio, at Basle in 1570, (See the life prefixed to Ridpath's 
translation of the Treatise De Consolatione, 8vo., Lond. 
1785 ; Chalmers's Zftogr. Di't-f., vol. v. p, 609-514; Fabric. 
liibl. iMt. 4to. Yen. 1728, tom. ii. p. 146-165; Bruckcri 
Hisloria Philos.; and Baillct, Vies des Sauits, vol. vii. 
p. 366, in which work * Saint Bocce' is included, ‘ 13 Oc- 
tobre.') 

BOO. The name of bog lias been given indiscriminately 
to very different kinds of substances. In all cases the ex¬ 
pression signifies an earthy substance wanting in firmness 
or consistency, which state seems to arise generally (jierhaps 
not always) from the presence of a superabundant supplv of 
moisture having no natural outlet or drain. 

In some cases, where springs of water, or the drainage 
from an extensive area, are pent up near the surface of 
the soil, they simply render it soft or boggy, and in this 
state the land is perhaps more properly called n quagmire. 
A second state of bog is where, in addition to the condition 
just described, a formation of vegetable matter is induced, 
which dying and being reproduce on the surface, assumes 
the state of a spongy mass of sufficient consistence to liear 
a considerable weight. Bugs of this description are nume¬ 
rous and extensive in Ireland, where they are valuable from 
the use made of the solid vegetable matter, both as fuel and 
as a principal ingredient in composts for manures. Where 
the turf has been cut away fur these purposes, several bogs 
have been reclaimed by draiqjng; and the subsoil is then 
readily brought into cultivati^ Bogs also occur in all 
parts of Great Britain where the form of the surface and 
the nature of the earth favour the general condition under 
which bog is formed. Thus there are bogs on the high 
granitic plateau of Cornwall, on the road Ibom Launceston 
to Bodmin; and in the large granitic mass, of which Brown 
Willy is the centre, the bottoms of the vaUeys are coveted 
with bogs, the lower part of which is oonsotiaated into peat. 
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AUhoi^gh peat moss always springs from sums moist spot, it 
will grow and spread over sound ground, and if nut stopped 
by some iiaturcd artificial'im^‘diment, such as n'wall, 
would overrun wBifie disti'icts. In this case it absorbs any 
moisture which reaches it, and retains it like a sponge. 

The depth of a bog depends on the level of the surround¬ 
ing grounds. It cannot rise much higher than the lowest 
outlet for the water. Where there is no itaihediate outlet 
the bog increases, until the evaporation is equal to the 
8ui)ply of the springs and rains, dr till it rises to a IotcI 
with its lowest boundary, where it becomes the source of a 
stream or river, and forms a lake. The mud being depo¬ 
sited at the bottom, gradually becomes a true iieut, or is 
quite reduced to its elementary earths. • In this case it may 
bt;coine a stratum of rich alluvial soil, which some conviil- 
siou of natiire 'mi^ lay dry, for the benefit of future uges.^ 
From tills circumstance has arisen tho great advantage of 
drainitfg bogs, to which the attention of agriculturists and 
men or science has often been profitably directed. This 
subject is treated in the article on DRaiNma. 

'I'lie bogs of Irelaud are estimated in the whole to exceed 
ill extent two millions eight hundred thousand English 
acres. The greater part of these bogs may be .considered 
as forming one connected mass. If a line were drawn from 
Wicklow head ou the east coast to Galway, and another line 
from Howth head, also on the cast coast, to Sligo, tho space 
included between tho.se lines, which would occupy about one- 
fourth part of the entire superficial extent of Ireland, would 
contain about six-sevenths of tho hogs in the island, exclu¬ 
sive of mere mountain-bogs, and hogs of no greater extent 
tliun 800 Eiigli.sh acres. This district resembles in form a 
broad belt drawn from east to west across tho centre of 
Ireland, having its narrowest end nearest to Dublin, and ^ 
griuhially extending its breadth as it approaches tho western ! 
ora.MU. Tliis groat division is traversed by tho river Shaii- \ 
noil from north to south, which thus divides the great sys- I 
tem of bogs into two parts. Of these, the division to the ■ 
west of tho river contains more than double the e.xtcnt of . 
l>o;;s in the eastern division, so that if we suppose the 
whole of the bogs of Ireland (exclusive of mere mountain- i 
hoL's, and of bogs of less extent than 800 acres) to bo divided j 
into twenty parts, twelve of these parts will ho found in tho 
Western division, and five parts in tlio eastern division of 
the district already de.scribod, while, of tho remaining throe 
jiarts, two are to tho soulli and one to tho north of that 
district. 

Tho smaller bogs, c.vcluded from tho foregoing compiita- 
1 ii>n, are very numerous in some parts. In the single county 
of Cavan there are above ninety iiogs, not one of wliich ex¬ 
ceeds 8(10 English acres, but which collectively contain about 
] 1,00(1 Irish, or 17,000 English, acres, without taking into 
tiic account many hogs, the extent of which is from five to 
twenty .acres each. 

Most of tho bogs which lie to tho eastward of the Shan¬ 
non, and which occupy a oonsidorable portion of the King's 
County and tho county of Kildam, are generally known by 
tho name of the Bog of Allen. It must not however bo 
supposod that this name is applied to any one great morass; 
on the contrary, tho bogs to which it is applied are perfectly 
distinct from each other, often separated by high ridges of 
dry country, and inclining towards diiTerent rivers as their 
natural directions for drainage. 

The surface of the land rises very quickly from the Bog 
of Allen on all sides, particularly to the nortli-west, where it 
is composed, to a considerable depth, of limestone gravel, , 
forming very abrupt hills. In places where the face of the | 
hills has been opened the mass is found to be composed of | 
rounded limestone, varying in size from two feet in dia- | 
meter to less than one in^; the largest pieces ora not so ' 
much rounded ns the small, and frequently their sharp 
angles are merely rubbed off. ■ They are usually penetrated 
by contemporaneous veins of Lydian stone, varying in colour 
from black to light grey. Tho colour of the limestone is 
usually light smoke grey, rarely bluish black; when it is 
bluish block, the fracture is large conchoidal; that of the 
grey is uneven, approaching to earthy. The Lydian stone, 
when unattached to the lime^ne, has usually a tendency to 
a rhomboidal form, sometimes cubical; the edges are more 
or less rounded; the longitudinal fracture is even, the cross 
fracture is conchoidal. 

The Grand Canal from Dublin to Shannon Harbour 
passes through a considerable part of the great bog-district 
of Ireland. In forming this ctuoal it was necessary to make 
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considerable eraliauUroents, the surface-water of the canal 
being generally on a higher level than the surikee of the 
immediately adjoining bugs. ^Vlicre tliis was not the case 
advantage was taken of the cireuinstance to conduct the 
drainage of tho bogs into trenches for tho supply of the 
canal. 

Tho bws situated to the south of tlie great belt in the 
centre of Ireland occur in Tipperary, Kilkenny, Clare, and 
Queen's County: those to tlio north of that Wt occur in 
Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone, and Londonderry. 

It appeared from the axaminatiun of the surveyors ap¬ 
pointed by parliament in 1810 to inji^tigute the nature 
and extent of the bogs in Ireland, fheit they consist of* a 
mass of the, peculiar substance ealied peat, of the average 
thickness of twenty-five feet, no^Mcre less than twelve, nor 
found to exceed forty-two—ftMlp! substanqo varying ma¬ 
terially in its appearances apdgl^c^rties' in proportion to 
the depth at which it lies-r^'^liP^^r surface is covered 
with moss of various specii^s, ano^^e depth of about ten 
feet is composed of a-nyltt-of the fibres of similar vegetables 
in difierent stages -of decomposition, jfrpportioned to their 
depth from the surfaco.-genentlly howevfer too open in their 
texture to be applied to the purposes fuel; below this 
generally lies a light'blackish-brown llirf, containing the 
fibres llf'moss, still vufible thou^ not^Jirfect, and extend¬ 
ing to a further fiepth of perlvaps tein^et under this. At 
a greater depth the fibres of vegetajm.'matter cease to be 
visible, the colour of the turf becomel^iickor, and tho sub¬ 
stance much more compact, its p^qwrtics as fuel more va~ 
lualile, and gradually increasih^i)»lhe degree of blackness 
and compactness proportionafoMpr'depth ; near the holluiu 
of tho bog it forms a blae)ml^ss, which when dry has a 
strong resemblance to pitcher bituminous coal, having a 
conchoidal fraeture in ev^y direction, with a black shining 
lustre, and susceptihlu of receiving a considerable |>olisli.' 

The surface of Irish bogs is not in general level; indeed 
it is most commonly uneven, sometimes swelling into hills 
and divided by valleys, thus afiording great facilities for drain¬ 
age. None of the bogs of Ireland which have been described 
occur on low ground, a fact which seemed to strengtlieii tlie 
opinion of their having always originated from the decay of 
forests. This theory of (he original formation of hogs was 
at one time very generally adopted, hut the result of inoro 
recent investigations shows that it cannot be supported. 
That some hogs may have been formed in this maiiner 
is not denied. It is stated in the Philosophtcal Traumc- 
tions. No. 275, that—‘Tlio Romans under Ostorius, having 
slain many Britons, drove tho rest into the forest of Hut field 
(in Yorkshire), which at tliat time overspread all the low 
country ; and tho eonciueror, taking advantage of a strong 
south-west wind, set fire to the pitch trees of whicli the forest 
was chieliy eonqiosud, and when the greater part of tho 
trees were thus uuslroycd, the Roman soldiers and captive 
Britons cut down the remainder, except a lew largo ones, 
which were left growing as reiuemhruiicers of tho destruction 
of the rest. These single trees did not long witlustand the 
action of the winds, hut falling into tho rivers intercepted 
their currents, and caused the waters to rise and Hood tlie 
whole Hat country ; hence the origin of the mosses and 
moory bogs which were afterwards formed there.’ This 
moorland near Hatfield, seven miles north-east of Doncaster, 
and about Thorne, is now a boggy peat covered witli healli, 
several feet higher than the adjoining land, and very wet; 
whence it has lieen aptly compared to a sponge full of water. 
Tho Thorno waste with some adjacent tracts, and the Hat¬ 
field moor, contain about 12,000 acres. 

In the Ordnance Survey of the County of Londonderry, 
presented by Loril Mulgrave to tho British Association 
during its recent meeting (Aug. 183.i) in Dublin, are some 
remarks on tho subject which are deserving of attention:— 

‘ In tho production of bog, sphagnum* is allowed on all 
hands to have been a principal agent, and superabundant 
moisture the inducing cause. To account for such moisture 
various opinions have been advanced, more especially that 
of the destruction of large forests, which, by obstructing in 
their fall the usual channels of drainage, were supposed to 
have caused an accumulation of water. That opinion how¬ 
ever cannot be supported; for, as Mr. Aher remarks in the 
Bog Reports, such trees as are found have generally six or 
seven feet of compact peat under their roots, which are 
found Btuiiding as they grew, evidently proving the forma¬ 
tion of peat to have been previous to the growtli of the trees. 

* Sphsguum jwlttitn. 
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a faftt wWch, in relation to firs, may bo verified in probably 
every bog in this parish, turf from three to five feet thick 
underlying the lowest layer of such trees. Tliis fact is in¬ 
deed BO strongly marked in tbo bog which on the Donegal 
side bounds the roarl to Muff, that the turf-entters, having 
arrived at the last depth of turf, find timber no longer, 
though formerly it was abundant, as is proved by their own 
testimony from experience, and by the few scattered stumps 
which still remain resting on the present surface. Not so 
however with oaks, as their stumps are coiniiionly found 
resting on the gravel at the base, or on the sides of the 
small hillot^ks of gr'avel and sand which so often stud the 
stirfaecH of bogs, and have by Mr. Alicr botui aptly called 
islands. lie further adds that in tUo counties of Ti))pcrary, 
Kilkenny, &<!., they arc poimlarly called (fcmcv (signifying 
a plane nfnahs^n iiatno deserving atteiilion, whether view’cd 
as cxpressjvo of the existaii^ fact, or as resulting from a lin¬ 
gering traditionary renicnibrance of their former,condition, 
when. <-r<)wned with oaks, they were distinguishable Irom 
the dense forest of firs skirting the marshy plains around 
tliem. The strong resemblance to antieut' wafer-courses of 
the valleys and basins which now contain bogs, and the oc- 
nirreiice of marl and shells at the bottoms of many, natu- ] 
rally suggest the idea of shallow lakes, a view of the suh- 
ji>et adopted in the," flof'Rejmrte by Messrs. Niinmo and 
GriHiths. Such lakes may have originated in lli<> natural 
ine(|ualities of the ground, or been formed by the <rluiking 
up of channels of drtimuge by heaps of clay and gravid, or 
they may have lieen reduced to .the necessary state of shal¬ 
lowness by the gradual we,>ring away of obstacles which had 
dammed up and retaiiU!d thpir waters at a higher level.’ 

'I'he probable process of the forin.ition of bog in siudi 
cases thus explained in the Ordnanrp Surrfi/:-~‘A 
shallow pool induced and favoured the vi!gotatiou of aiiuatic 
plants, whieh grndtially crept ill from the honhrrs towards 
the ilei'per eeiilrc. Mud Hiv.uuiulaled round their root and 
stalks, and a sjioiigy seiiii-lluid mass was thus formed, well 
lilted for the growth of iii<i„s, which now, otgiccially ■'•p/iaif- 
hegan to luxuriate. This, uhsorhing a large quantity 
of water, and eonliiining to siioot out new plaiils ahovo, 
u iiile tlio old were decaying, rolling, and compressing into 
a solid snhstance below, gradually replaced the water by a 
mass of vegetable matter. In this manner the marsh might 
he filled up, while the ci-niral or moi-ler portion, continuing 
to excite a iiioro rapiil growth of the moss, it would he gra¬ 
dually raisiid ahovo the edges, until the wliole surface had 
attained an elevation snllicient to discharge the snrfaee- 
vvatiT hy existing ehimnels of drainage, and ealenlated hy 
its slope to facilitate their jiassage, when a limit would he 
in some degr<>e set to its furl.lier increase.’ 

Aceonling to fho pt.-rsonal observations of Mr. GrifTillis, 
made, during many years, the growth of turf in those bogs 
is very vapid, aiiiouiiting sometimes to two inches in depth 
in one year; this however is staled to he an excessive 
growth under yieetiliarly liivonrahlc eirenmstanees. 

'file rvmis whieh were attached to the gronnd decay, and 
the whole of the surface becomes a lloating mass of long 
inlerlai-ed fibres, whieh when taken out has been signifi¬ 
cantly called in Ireland old irirrs' low. Tlie black mass 
of the bog is a luud almost entirely formed of dei’ouiposed 
vegetable fibres, lint not of snllicient specific gravity to sink 
to the bottom ; thus producing that semi-liipiid stale whieh 
distinguishes a quaking bog from a pi-at moss. The vegeta¬ 
tion whieh continues on the surface and at some depth 
below, has the appoavaneo of a fine green turf. In many 
c.ascs the roots are so malted together, and so strong, as to 
form a web capable of beariiig the gentle and light treail of 
a man accustomed to wtilk over hogs, bending and waving 
under him without bixiaking: and while a pci-son unskil¬ 
fully attempting to walk upon it would infullihly break 
through and lie idunged in the hog, like a venturous skater 
on unsound ice, the practised bog-trottor, with proper pre¬ 
cautions, passes over them in safety. This has often been 
of consideralilo advantage in war, or in the pursuit of illegal 
employments. The fugitive cseajies over his native bogs, 
where title pursner cannot venture to follow, or if ho does, 
he generally pays the penalty of his ignorance or rashness, 
by sinking in them. Many examples of this wore wit¬ 
nessed in Ireland during the last rebellion, and many bodies 
Iiave been fiound in bogs years after, preserved from decay, 
and tanned in a manner by the astringent principle, which 
is always found whct|> vegetable fibre has been deconposed 
underwater. 


When bogk become consolidated or compressed, they are 
called peat-mosses. The consolidation here mentioned inn.st 
be carried to a considerable extent before the soil is ca[iublc 
of sustaining such a growth of timlier as it is seen to have 
frrajucntly liorne. 

‘ Successive layers of trees (or stumps) in the erect posi¬ 
tion, and furnished with all their roots, are,’ as stated in Uie 
(h^naike Survey, * found at distinctly different levels, and 
at a small vertical distance from each other. It appears 
that the consolidation of the lower yxirtion of the turf v\ ns a 
necessary preparation for the first growth of timber, ami 
considering the huge si/.o of tho roots thrown out by these 
trees, and the extent of space over whieh they spi-uml, tlie 
mode is readily perceived hy which they obtain a basis of 
support sulficieutly firm and extensive to uphold their ri.sing 
ami increasing stems. The first layer of turf was now 
matted by the roots, and covered by the trunks of the first 
growth of timlicr, but as the bog still continued to vegetate, 
and to accumulate round the growing stem, a new layer of 
turf was created to support a second growth of timber, the 
roots of which passed oter those of the preceding, uti<l so on 
with a third or more, until at length the singular s^lOctacle 
j was exliibitud of several stages of trees growing at the same 
I lime. Such seems a natural way of viewing the snliject, 
but it is often stated that one slump is found actually on 
the top of another, which would imply that tho lower tix-e 
had been destroyed before the turf had ascended to llu: 
level of the broken stump. In sueh an inslanee. using Mr. 
GriHiths’ example of the rate of imn-easo of recent hog, and 
siqiposing it compressed by growth into onc-fifih of ii.s 
Jirigiiial hulk, liltlo more than one hundred years would 
have elapsed helweeii the two periods.’ 

An extensive tract of pcat-inoss ((‘.liatinoss) in the cminlv 
of Lancaster has lately attracted public aitention from the 
circumstance of the Liverpool and Maiicliesler Hallway 
having been ean’ioil through it. Tho length of ('hatiim 
is about six miles, its greatest breadth nbnut thieo niil*' 
ami its depth varies from ten to upwards of thirty feet, 
tho whole of which is pure vegetable matter Ihroinrl'.ont. 
without tho slightest mixture of sand, gravi'l, or other ma¬ 
terial. On tlie surface it is light and fihrons, hut it Ic''- 
coiiies more dense below. At a oonsideraldo do]ilh it is 
found to ho hl.ack, comimct, and heavy,and iii sotno respccis 
rescmhlos coal: it is in fact exactly siiiiilur to the comj.i.vi- 
tion of the bogs of Ireland, as alreadj' described. 

The moss is bounded on all sides hy ridges of rolled 
Slones mixed with clay, which prevent the imniediatc di-i- 
charge of its waters. It is probable that this bar, tiy ii.i.-r- 
rupting tho course of the waters, originally caused tho grow i h 
of Chatmoss. This moss presents at its edges nearly an 
upright face ; tho 8|ioiigy surface of the moss being idovated 
at a very short distance from the edge from ten to Iwoniy 
I'oot above tho level ol' the immediately adjoining land. The 
immediate substratum to tho hog is a luxl of siliceous sand, 
which varies from one to five feet in lliiokness, hedow wliich 
is a lied of hluish and sometimes reddish clay m.arl of ex¬ 
cellent quality. This marl varies in thickness very con¬ 
siderably ; in some parts it is nut more than three leet, in 
others its dc)>th has not been ascertained: below tiio ni.irl 
is a bed of sandstone gravel of unknown thiekness. It is 
this bed of gravel whieh extends beyond tho edge of the 
bog, ami prevents the direet discharge of the waters frinu 
tho Hat country to the north into the river Irwell. Tho 
depth of Chntinoss varic.s from fiflcon to thirty feet. (Si o 
also Camden's remarks or this moss, vol. ii. p. ‘JOfi, Gibson's 
edition.) 

About 1707 the Late Mr. Roscoo of I.ivcrpool began to 
improve Tratfnrd moss, a tract of .300 acres, lying two miles 
east of Chatmoss, which operation was so sucsa'sslid as to 
eneourage him to proceed with the imwovenient of (.'haf- 
inoss, the most extensive lowland bog in England, including 
70UU acres. After first constructing sufficient drains, tho 
iieath and herbage on the moss were burnt down as far as 
practicable; a thin sod was then ploughed with a very 
sharp horse-plough, burnetl in small heaps, and the ashes 
spread around. Being then tolerably dry, and the surface 
level, the moss was ploughed six inches deep, ami the 
necessary quantity of marl, generally not less than 200 cubic 
yards to the acre, was set upon it. When this began to 
crumble and fall by the action of the sun or frost, it was 
spread over the land with great exactness, and the first 
crop was put in as speedily ns possible, with the addition 
of about twenty tons of manure to the acre. Tliis first 
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crop, which must be put in with the ploupfi, or with tUp 
horse-sculfle or scarifier, may bo either a green crop, as 
potatoes, turnips, 8|^., or any kind of grain. Alter making 
a great variety of ejtperiments Mr, Roscoe gave it as his de¬ 
cided opinion, ‘ that the best method of improving moss- 
land is that just stated, of the application of a calcareous 
substance, in sufficient quantity to convert the moss into a 
soil, and by the occasional use of animal or other extraneous 
manures, such as the course of cultivation and the nature 
oC the crops may bo found to requite.' The cost of marling 
was staled by Mr.Roscoe at 10/. per acre, at which cheap rate 
ii woulil not have been possible to have performed the work 
but lor the assistance of an iron railway, laid upon boards or 
sliiopers, and moveable at pleasure. Along such a road the 
marl was conveyed in waggons with smalt iron wheels; 
each waggon, carrying about IS cwt., was drawn by a man, 
and this quantity was as much as, without the employment 
of the railway, could have been conveyed over the moss by 
a cart with a driver and two horses. 

In .June, 183.1, an antient wooden house was discovered 
ill Drumkelin Bog, in the parish of Invernon, near tlie 
iioi lli coast of the county of Donegal in Ireland, by James 
Kilpatrif^k, while he was searching for bog tiu^ber. Tlie 
<li‘sci ii(tioii of tho house and the other circumstances con¬ 
nected witli it were given by Captain Mudge. who was then 
i ngaged ill surveying tlie coast, to the Hydrographer of 
the Adinirally, and liy him communicated to tho Society of 
Anli({u<iries in tlie November following. The roof of the 
liousowas Ibiir feet below the present surface of the Ixig; 
but it is estimated, by comparing the present siirfuec witli 
iliat of adjacent parts from which no peat has been taken, 
that the top of tho roof must have been about sixteen fe<?t 
belinv the surface before any peat was removed. The frame¬ 
work of the house was very tirinly put togetlier, without 
any iron ; the roof was Hat and made of tliick oak planks. 
Tic: bouse was twelve fc(!t siiuarc and nine higli : it eou- 
sisicil of two doors one above the other, eacii about four 
feel high: one side of the liouse was entirely open. The 
lit!.! slood on a 'hick layer of sand spread on the bog, 
wbicli eoiitiiuies lo tlie deptli of fifteen feet below the fbiiti- 
d ilioii of llio bouse. Captain Mndge supposes that a stone 
eliisel, which was found oil the door of the liouse, iiad been 
iis;.‘d in making the grooves anil lioles in tho timbers, as 
(bo chisel corresponded exaetly to the cuts and holes. 
V/ben the house was removed IVom the bog, and a drain 
bad been opened to carry oil' tlio water which flow'cd into 
ilii' hollow, a paved pafliway was traced for several yards, 
ill the end of which was disiaivered a liearthstono made of 
dal. freestone slabs. The heurllistonc was covenal with 
ashes, and near it were several bushels of liiilf-burnt char¬ 
coal, with nut-shells, some broken and others charred, be¬ 
sides some blocks of wood partly burned. On the same 
level ns the foundation of the house stumps of oak trees 
were found sl.nndiiig, just such as had supplied the timber 
of tlie bouse; and beneath all this, as already observed, 
tlipre are slid fifteen feel of peat. It is the opinion of Cap¬ 
tain Mudge that this house must have been surldenly over- 
wlieluied by boggy matter, a conclusion which appears 
necessary lo explain all tho circumstances. 

Bogs iiotunfreiiuently burst out and suddenly cover large 
tracts. This phenomenon happened in the present year {18.'15> 
in Ireland on a part of ijord O'Neill's e.state, on the Bally¬ 
mena road, ill the neighbourhood of Rhndalstown. On the 
I Ullt September an individual near the ground was surprised 
by hearing a rumbling noise as if under the earth, and iiii- 
iiiediatoly after a portion of tlie bog moved forward a few 
perches, when it exhibited a broken, rugged appearance, 
witli a soil peaty substance boiling up through tiio chinks. 
It remained in this state until the 22nd, when it again 
moved suddenly fonvanl, covering corn-fields, potato- 
fields, turf-stacUs, hay-ricks, &e. ’The noise made by its 
burst was so loud as to alarm the inhabitants adjoining, 
who. on perceiving the fiovv of the bog, immcdintely dud. 
It directed its course towards the river Maine which lay 
below it; and so great was its force, that the iiioving mass 
was carried a considerable ivtiy across tho river. Owing to 
the heavy rain which had fallen for some time previously, 
the river forced its channel through tho matter deposited 
in Us bed, and considerable damage was thus obviated, 
which would otherwise have occurred from the forcing back 
of the waters. It is stated that upwards of 1.50 acres of 
arable land have been covered by this outbreaking of the 
bog. 


BOG^EARTH, is an earth or soil composed of Hght sili¬ 
ceous sand and a considerable portion of vegetable fibre in a 
half diasomposed state, such as is often found accumulated 
over an impervious substratum, where the waters have de¬ 
posited the mud carried off from boggy places. It is in high 
repute with gardeners, being oxcollunt for dowers, e-speciafly 
for some American plants, which thrive best in such a soil. 
The most fertile kind consists of nearly 25 per cent, of 
vegetable matter, and when mixed up witli good mould, 
and if necessary with some quicklime, to promote tho 
further decomposition of tho fibre.s, it is far superior to any 
artificial manure. Where it is not to lie obtained in a na¬ 
tural state, it is easily imitated artificially, by mixing tho 
mud of ponds or ditches, where the soil is light, in pits, with 
leaves, weeils, and grass, keeping the mixture well watered 
and frequently turned. It must then be exposed to the air 
for a eonsiderablo timo in heaps, until tho requisite texture 
is produced. Some sharp sand is an essential ingredient, 
and uiust bo added if tliore is none in tiic soik 

BOG or BUG. [Visthi.a.] 

BOG (the Ili/panis of the Greek and Roman writers), 
a considerable tributary of the Dnieper, rises to tlie south of 
Proskiirotr, .soiitli-eastof Tarnopol in i’odoliu, in the elevated 
)>latcau which extends from the Carpathian Mountains to 
Kieff, and receives tlie waters of the Iii'gut, Balta, Tsliertal, 
and Salonicha before it ({uits tho territory of Podolia. Tlience 
it flows in a soutli-easterly direction towards Nikcdaiell'sk, 
bounded on its right bank by the high land. It descends by 
a succession of falls in the vicinity of Sekohiie, into tlie low 
country which lies between its left bank and the right bank 
of the Dnieper, where it winds its way throiigli a liman, 
formed by its own iiiundatiotis, nearly fifty miles in leiigtii, 
and falls into the Dnieper to the e.ist of the town of OczakolK 
It is lielwocn -171) and -180 miles in lenglh, and in the latter 
part of its course attains a breadth of ;’i00 feet; Imt its bed 
is so much ohstriieled by rocks and saiidbuiiks. that it is only 
luivigahio when its waters are much swollen. 'J'he Seiiintha 
falls into tho Bog at Olviopol, in the llus.iaii proviin-e of 
Gherson, and tho Yekul at Nikolaieflsk, or Sehastopol, in 
the same proiiiiee. By Ilio treaty helweeii Russia and 
Turkey in the year 177-1, the Hog bceaiiio the line of frontier 
helwoen the two e.ountries, from tho month of the Soiiinka 
to the Black Sea; but the eneroaeliiuents inado by tbe Mns- 
eovvto upon the Ottoman in more veeent times liavc now 
lirouglit the whole course of the Bog within tlie Russian ter¬ 
ritory. Its current is extremely gentle, and its waters, in its 
lower course, are of a saline lasle. (Herod, iv. 52.) The 
nriiicipnl towns situated on its hanks are Bratzlad^Bobupol, 
Olviopol, Vosneseiisk, and Nikolaielf'k. [Dmi-ukk] 

BOG DAN 0\' I rt ’ 11, HIPPO L Y'l’ U S TH KODORO- 
VrrtJII, was born Dee,etiil)er .‘Jrd, 17-1.'!. in the town of Pe- 
revoloteliiui in Little Russia, wlu.-ro liis father practised as a 
jiliysieian. "Wlieii eleven years obi he was sent lo Moscow 
to be educated in tlie tkidege of Justice, where he soon 
began to display a passionate foridiie.s.s fiir poetry and the 
drama. So greatly was he for a time captivated by tho 
latter, that at the age of fifteen lie determined to make tlio 
singe his profession, and for that purpose presented hiin.self 
to Khcraskov, the author of llie Rossiada, and at that time 
tlio director of the Moscow tlicalie. Regarding this appli¬ 
cation as a boyi.sli freak, Klieraskov reprcscnied to him 
the impropriety of the step lie was anxious to take, but at 
file same time was so struck by tho youth's manner and 
intelligence, that he exhorted him to (lursue his studies, 
and proffered his assistance and instruclioii in literary eoin- 
position. Bogdaiiovitch had the good sense to adopt this 
friendly counsel, and forthwith began to apply himself dili¬ 
gently to tho acquirement of foreign languages and tho 
perusal of the best authors. IIis own industry was seconded 
by the judicious advice and good taste of Khcraskov, with 
whom ho had now taken up his ab<Kle; and he began to 
tiy his pen in some pieces which were published in tlie Uni¬ 
versity Journal entitled/’o/c««oe Uncucknie (Prodtablo Re- ■ 
creation). 

In 1761 ho was appointed inspector at tho university of 
Moscow, and also translator in (he foreign oflice; but ill 
less than two years he went with Count Bielo.sclsky as 
secretary of legation to Dresden. During his residence in 
tliat city he wrote, at least comnieuecd, his delightful poem 
entitled ‘ Duslionka,' for it was not published till long 
afterwards—1775. It is upon these three cantos that iiiS 
reputation rests, and they earned for him celebrity and fa¬ 
vour Qii their first appearance. THd Eiiiprcss Catherine 
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was charmed with a production, so unlike any thing that a preface. Bogerman the president, and four other tnein- 
had i>rccedcd it in the language; and it almost imme- hers of the synod of Dort, were commissioned to translate 
diatcly became a favourite with all classes. Its author he- the Bible. Their translation, especially that of the Old Tos- 
eame the idol of the court and the puhlic: this rather tanicut, is chiellv Bogerman’s work. It is still used in the 
intoxicating popularity did not inspire him with increased churchesofHolinnd.andisadniiredloritscorreclucss.oricii- 
confidenee in his own powers, hut seems rather to have tal taste, and purity of language. It is said tluil Bogerman 
chilled his invention; lor although ho aftcrwaixls wrote declined some lucrative invitations to the Hague., and ti; 
much, he never attempted anything else in the same vein, Amsterdam, in onler that ho might devote his time to this 
nor produced anything that was calculated to win a second translation of the Bible. But the erdeem in which he was 
wreath for the author of ‘Dushenka.’ Even that poem held was not uniform among the members of the syuml. 
itself is more distinguished by lelicity of execution than by The foreign members complained that ho and his fol- 
originality of subject or materials, its fable being the mytho- lowers formed a separate synod among themselves, which 
logical story of Psyche, which has been variously treated had its separate meetings, in which they agreoil upon mca- 
by different writers from the time of Apnloius to the present siircs which they wished to carry. Davonantius proposed 
day, but by none porbajis has it. been versified more ele- that the debates of the synod should he published, but IJo- 
gantly than by Bogdanovitch. He bestowed upon the nar- ] german up])osed this motion successfully. The synod gave, 
rativo all tho captivating graces of stylo in a language j to Bogerman six assistants for drawing vip the decrees, oiio 
which, although it eonld boast of many productions inarkoil | of whom, .luhannes Deodatus, said, that tho canons of tho 
by the lofty elofinence of poetry, did not, until then, contain ' synod of Dort had taken oil' the head of Barneveldt. 
any finished model of playfulness of language arid a (one j When Bogerman returned home ho was sharply ro¬ 
of refined vivacity. It is not to bo wondered nt, therefore, ; proved by the states and the synod of Friesland, to which 
that it should have obtained as many admirers as readers, ' province he bolongcil. He was also accused of having cx 
and almost as many readers as there wore persons capable 1 ceeded his iustruetions, and it was jiroposed to depose him 
of perusing it. It was a phenomenon in their literature. Of i from his oflieo. On his eompluiiiiug of ingratitude and of 
which the Russians wore proud, and they have accdf’dingly being ill-rewarded for all his exertions, in which he had 
rather overrated than undervalued it. This partiality displays sacrificed his health at Dortrecht, it was replied that ho had 
itself sufficiently in Korainzin's remarks on the poem ; yet manifestly been well pleased with his daily stijuMid of tliir 
although criticism cannot go to the full extent of his eulo- teen gulden, otherwise he would not have brought into 
giuin, it will allow that there are many positive beauties in j account twonly-niire days more than ho could do with pro 
it, as well as striking comparative excellence. Some idea ■ prioty, namely, the d.tys of vacations. This was tho same 
of its peculiar attraction may best he conveyed by saying ; thing as accusing him of having defrauded tin; governtnent 
that it is in the Russian language what Moore’s poetry is in ' of 377 gulden. But this scorns to be inconsistent willi the 
our own: its eharactoristies are a flowing sweetness of 1 good report of his general disintcrestedne.ss. Wc thcrcfoic 
poetic. dic:tion, and a captivating case and fidaoty of expres- , suppose this accusation to have arisen from that i>arty spirit 
sion. There is also something of the same mingled gaiety | which his fanaticism had so strongly pnrvokcd. Bogerinau 
and tenderness, of tho same •liveliness of fancy which per- | remained a partisan of the stadtholder Maurice, and wrote an 
vadcs the poems of the English or Anglo-Irish bard. Had | account of his <leath. Bogerman died in ICst.'t, as prolc.-sor 
Anacreon writfori the legend of Psyche, he would pm- ; i)rimarius at Franeker. 

hably have taken the same view of it that Bogdanovitch j (Sec the second volume of Brandt'sdcr 
has done, who has thrown over the whole a gay and lively i fnafit ;—this work lias hooii translated into English and into 
colouring, but is dclieienl in the pathos requisite to give | French; Le Cleri\ dfir Vcrrmi^di^ JSlnlrrl. ii. d. 

lull efiecl to some of the incidents. | hi, .141 ; E. L. Vriomonfs AHievce Fritfiarte, p. t: Von 

Notwithstanding his early predilection for the stage. Bog- | Kampen, in Jineijr/op. ron lirsch tind Cruher ; The TVork-i 
danovitch wrote only two dramatic pieces, one of them a j of Arm hi tux, translated by .Tames Nicholls, i. pp. 4I3, 411; 
comedy in verse entitled the ‘Joy of Dushenka.’ E.xcept Acta Si/ni>di Natioiudix Dorlrrrh/i habitfr, Lugd. Bat. 
many short poetical prwluetions and other eontributions to 162(), fol.; Gecrhirhle drr St/uiide roii Dordrecht vou 
various journals, by far the greater part of bis remaining MnVtliias Graf, Basel, IfC’.'i, Kvo. pp. 79—8.'); Arnold'sAV/- 
publicatilns consist of translations. zer"exchtrhle; Stuart on the Life of Armirdnx, in tho 

In 1795 he retired from St. PfHersluirg with the salary of Biblical Repository. Andover, 18.41; Letters of John Hales.) 
president of the aichivcs continued to him ns a pension,! BOGLII’ORE (BHAGELPlJR), a district in the pro- 
and jiassed his latter ycar.s in the peaceful solitude of Utile I vince of Bahar, formerly known as the circar of Mongliir, 
Russia, where he died on the 8th of December, 180,3, luav-j comprehending in its soulh-ca.'t quarter the territory of 
iug a name which has yet obtained no rival or associate I Rajamahal, which forms a part of the Mogul province of 
in that jiarticular species of poem with which he was the Bengal. Boglipore is bounded on the north liyTirhoot and 
first to ad,irn the literature of his country. Purncah, on the cast by Purneah and Moorshedabad. on 

BOGERMAN, who signed himself Johannes Bogerma - the south by Birbhooin and Ramghur. and on the west by 
nus Pastor Ecclcsico Lcowardensis, Sy nodi Dortrcchtrinm Rainghnr and the district of Bahar. The district therefore 
Praises, Wtis born a.ij. 1578, in the tillage of Oplowert in lies between 21° and 26° N. lat. and 80° and 8,S° K. long., 
Friesland, and studied divinity at Heidelberg and Geneva, and ocenpios tho south-eastern corner of the prot iiicc of 
then the two principal seats of reformed theology. At (!e- Bahar. Its gieatcst length in tlio N.N.W. direction is about 
iieva ho became imbued with the intolerant principles of 133 miles, and its greatest breadth is about 8l( miles 
the then octogenarian Beza. When Bogerman became tot.al area is about 8200 English square miles, as laid down 
minister at Sncck, he showed his own intolerance by ondea- by Major Renncll; hut the boundaries, as is very cuminoii 
vouring to compel the Mennonites there to a recantation, in Hindustan, are not very accurately defined, i-xccpt in 
In 1604 he was made minister at Lceuwarden. In tho partial cases, where the courts of justice liave been called 
polctnins of his age he joined Gomarus against Arminiu.s. upon to determine the disputes of rival zamiudars. 

He approvcfl, translated, and commented on Beza’s work Tho district contains several chains and groujis of hills, 
on the capital punishment of heretics. He also wrote a wliich form p:irt of the Vindhya mountains. Tlictwofi in- 
* Mirror of the Jesuits,’in Dutch, Ijceuw. 1608, 4to.; a pole- cipal groups arc situate:! respectively near the nortli cast 
mical work against Grotius, about or before 1614 ; and other and north-we.st limits of the district. The former, which 
polemical works which are now forgotten. In 1617 he are near Rajamahal, are tolerably well cultivated, lint tl 
effected tho deprivation of a preacher who hold Rcinonstrant hills to the wc.st arc for the most part waste, and in many 
opinions, and greatly contributed to the victory of the Go- places almost impenetrable, tlie nalivos having in fiirmcr 
marists, or Contra-Remonstrants, over the Remonstrants, or times allosved the trees and uinlerwood to grow as a pro- 
Arminians. He was not without learning, but obtained tection to their strongholds. 

celebri^ especially by his zeal against the Remonstrants. A considerable part of tlic surface of the level land is 
Count William Lewis of Nassau, an enemy to tlie Remon- occupied by mere rock, ami is altogcliier incapable of culti- 
fitrants, recommended Bogerman to the stadtholder Mau- vation. In other parts the ground is studded at intervals 
rice, who, for political reasons, opposed tl>e Remonstrants, with fragments of rock of various sizes. On the western 
Bog erman is said to have published an essay in which he hills similar masses of rock occur so froqueiitly, that, when 
andeavoured to prove that heretics deserve capital punish- tho declivity would admit of tlio uso ol’ tho plougli, theso 
meat, but we suppose this to be the above-mentioned trans- rocks render such a mode of cultivation impracticable. It 
lation of Beza'atractifo which Bogerman and Oeldorp wrote has been estimated that tho level ground in this condition 
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is upwards of 1700 square milos. and that the hills which 
are uncultivablo are to the extent of 1150 square miles. 
The remaining portions, which are fit for the plough, con¬ 
sist of rich and productive soil. In the north-eastern part 
ol‘ the district, on the level lands overflowed by the Ganges, 
opposite to Purneah district, are spots from which the 
washermen of the vicinity collect carbonate of soda, which 
they call Jwnra mati. The saline matter effloresces on the 
surface in the month of October after the retirement of the 
waters of the Ganges, and may bo collected several times 
from the same sjiot. It is remarked that no particle of this 
sulistance is formed after rains, but only follows the inun¬ 
dations of the river, and also that on digging to a small 
licplli pure water unirapregnated with the carbonate of soda 
is obtained. 

The Ganges flows to the eastward through the district of 
IJogbpore from above Monghir (where it forms tlie boun- 
ilary between this district and Tirhoot) to tne nortli-i-aslern 

ri'uw of the llajamahal territory. The district is besides 
watered by many .small streams which fall into the Ganges 
on each side. The l.arge,st of these streams are the Ku} u), 
tlie Maura, the Ulayi, the Nagiiii. the Aiigjana, the 
Nacii, the IJaghdar, the Ghorghat, the Midiane, the JJa- 
rit'ia, the IJilasi, the Dohoo, and the Mootejhuriui. None 
of these streams are navigable except during the Hooding 
of (he Gangi-s, when some of them arc used by small 
boats ami for floating down fimber and bamboos. In the 
dry season, unless near their sources, the channels of most 
of these rivers arc dry. There are besides many Jeels or 
stagnant pools, aji])arently the old channels of rivers which | 
luive found other outlets, and in many of these jeels water ; 
is found throughout tlii! year. One of them, called l>>m- 
jala, situated to the south of Kajamahal, is in the rainy 
season seven and a h.df miles long and three and a'lialf 
miles broad, and even in the dry season is four miles long I 
by one and a half mile broad. I 

Fi-iiiii .June to the fullowing February the wind blowa I 
almost eonstantly from the east; during the other four i 
months of the year the west wind prevails. These westerly ; 
winds are tin- most. \iol( nl, ami are often extremely ilry and j 
parching. The winters are less cidd tlian in the adjoining ! 
district of Purneah, and the summer season is frequently I 
most oppressively hot. 

llesides TJoglipore, the capital, the district, contains the 
towns of Rajainahal, (Jhampanagur, Siirajeghur, Colgong, ^ 
Monghir, Bogwaiigola, and Oudaunlla. The population 
consists of rather more than two millions, of whom 4 60,000 
are Mohammedans, and tlie remainder Hindus. The inha¬ 
bitants are very unequally distributed, some pergiiimalis 
oveiflowing with jieople, while other parts, as already dc- 
.seribed, arc mere wastes and almost deserted. 

The mountaineers residing to the south andwe.'t of R;ija- 
niahal in this district are described as an uncivilised race, j 
differing in manners, customs, and religion from the inha¬ 
bitants of the surrounding plains, never sulnnitting to the 
native governments, subsisting by plunder, often desolating 
'.le neighbouring districts by their ineursions, and only kept 
in order by means of certain pecuniary allowances made to 
their chiefs on the condition of their preserving the peace of 
the country. In the year 1782 the privilege was granted to 
them of having criminal justice administered by an assembly 
of their chiefs, under the superintendence of a European 
magistrate, and subject, in certain cases, to confirmation of 
the governor-general in council. This latter description of 
centred was, in 1796, transferred to the Court of Isizainut 
Ailaiikil. By a regulation passed in the year just inen- 
fioned, the resident magistrate was directed to convene the 
hill-chiefs twice in each year for the purpose of forming a 
••oiirt for the trial of criminal offenders. At the same time 
the custom whieli had previously been followed by the.se 
people of giving to the next of kin of a murdered person the 
right of pardoning the murderer, or of demanding retalia¬ 
tion or pecuniary compensation, was abolished, and mur¬ 
derers were in all cases brought under the juvisdi(;tion of the 
court already described. All sentences, the severity of which 
exceeded fourteen years’ imprisonment, were referred for 
coiilirinaliou to the Supreme Court of Niziimut Adaulut in 
Ca|cutta. A further alteration in regard to the distribution 
of Justice among Iheso people was made in 1827, when, by 
a regulation of the supremo govcnmiont, the hill-people of 
Bogliporc were declared amenable to the general regulations 
of the province, with this modification however, that in cri¬ 
minal trials ' a committee of not less than three hill-chiefs. 


called Manjccs, were to sit as assessors, and to declare their 
opinion, according to the laws and customs of the hills, which 
was to bo subject to the confirmation of the judge of circuit 
before whom the trial was had.’ The Munjees were to be 
summoned to the number of not less than twelve whenever 
a prisoner of the hill-tribes was committed for trial, and the 
chiefs acting as assessors were to he selected by ballot from 
among those summoned. The three first selected might bo 
challenged peremptorily, and any others for reasons assigned 
by the prisoner. 

Un(|ualified slavery exists throughout the district, and 
the owner may sell his slaves in any way he chooses, la 
general these people are well used, and they are said to bo 
industrious. 

Great numbers of pilgrims, soldiers, and European tra¬ 
vellers are continually pas.sing through the district both by 
land and by water, and tliis forms a principal source of 
profit to the inhabitants, who furnish trareller.s with pro¬ 
visions and other necessary articles of consumption. It is 
estimated that at certain seasons as many as lOU pa.ssagc- 
boats stop in one day at Kajamahal alone. 

Rice, wheat, barley, and maize form the principal articles 
of agricultural produce, their relative inipurtunce being in 
the order in which they are hero named. Potatoes are cul¬ 
tivated alK>ut the towns of Monghir and Bogliporc. The 
growth of cotton is not sufficient for supplying the looms in 
the district. .Small quantities of silk aiid'saltpetre are pro- 
luced, and about 7000 maunds of indigo are exported an¬ 
nually on an average. 

Black bears are found in the woods, but rarely occasion 
.any harm. There is another species of these animals, 
called by the natives hard-bears, wliicb subsist on frogs and 
white ants, with other reptiles and insw-ts. A species of 
baboon, the Hunimaun, exists in considfrublc numbers, and 
commits great depredations with impunity, being held so 
sacred by the inhabitants, that to kill one is considered as a 
crime, sure to be followed by ill luck. The Rutu>a, a short- 
tailed monkey, is likewise common, but as lie docs not hold 
a sacred character in the eyes of the natives, he i.s not suf¬ 
fered to commit depredations with impunity. 

(Tennant's Indian liecreati'iius ; Renricll's Memoir of a 
Map of IJinduslan ; Regulations of the East India Com¬ 
pany. as eonlainod in the Appendix lo.the .ludicial Division 
of the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the AJf'airs if the Rust India Compantj, 18.'J2.) 

BOGLll’ORE, the eapital of the district last described, 
is a town of modern erection, beautifully situateil on the 
right bank of the Ganges, in 25'' 1.3' N. lat., ami 86' .>8' 
E. long. Tho town consists of about 5001) dwellings, and 
contains ahunt .10,0(10 inhabitants, the greater part of whom 
arc Mobaramedan.s. A small number of persons, about 
fifty, who profe.ss the Christian religion according to the 
ritual of the Church of Rome, have a church in Bogliporc. 
These people are partly tho descendants of PorUigtie 
setthws, and partly native converts. They are n'nder tho 
spiritual charge ol a Romish jiricst, a native of Milan, sent 
by tho society Oe Propin^andd I'lJc, who likewise numbers 
among his dock a small society of Roman Catholics in the 
adjoining district of Purneah. 

A Molianimedan college exists in the town, but is now in 
a state of decay. A school was established here in 182.3, 
under the patronage of the supremo government in Cal¬ 
cutta, and is supported by the ptddie money. Tho object of 
this school, when first established, was the instruction of 
native soldiers and their children. For some few years .after 
its formation, the success of this school was doubtful, and 
at one time it was proposed to discontinue it; other eouti- 
sels prevailed however, and the jdan first adopted was en¬ 
larged in 1828, so as to admit the ehildren of persons not 
attached to the army. In 1831) tho school contained i:i4 
pupils, the greater part of whom were children of chiefs 
from the hills ; and as these scholars are quite free from 
the prejudices of caste, ami apiily themselves readily to 
learn the English language as a qualification fo- their ap¬ 
pointment to public offices, there is reason to hope that the 
institution may prove instrnmontal towards the civilization 
of tho people to whom these scholars heli'ng. 

The few houses in the town which are inh:ibited by Eu- 
ropcans are handsomely built, and the Mohamniedun raost.nes 
are also ornamental buildings, but with these exceptions 
tho dwellings are of a mean character, and .are generally 
scattered about without order. 

About a milo north-west from the town there are two 
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round towers, supposed to bo of Jain origin, which are 
coitsidered sulilriently lioly to be the objects of pilgrimages. 
[See Jai.v.] Many natives visit tlicm from a considerable 
distance, and for their accommodation a building has been 
erected lucu' tlie spot !)>’ the rajah of Jeypoor, who numbers 
many persons of the Jain sect among his subjects. 

JJoglipore is 110 miles north-west from Moorshcdaliad. 

(Jlff.orf of CnmmiUee of the Home of Commons in 1832 
OH l/in A fairs of the East India Company, Public Section, 
Appendix.) 

i'KXlOTA', or, as it was called till lately, Santa Fe de 
Pogota, was the capital of the Spanish vice-royalty of New 
(iranada up to 1811, then to IHI'J of the republic of Cun- 
diiiamarca, afterwards of the repuldic of Columbia, and 
since its ilissuiutiun in 1831, the metropolis of the new re- 
pnlilie of New Granaila, is situated in 4° 30' N. bit., and 
74' I o' W''. long. Bogota was founded by QuesaJo in 

This town is situated at the foot of two lofty and rocky 
ninniilaius, Montserrat and Guadaloupe, which belong to 
tin* binh range wliieh, running nearly from N. to S., sepa¬ 
rates the atiluents of tlic llio de la Magdalena I'rnm these 
of the Orinoco; these mountains completely sholler tlie 
town from easterly winds, and supply it with water. Bogota 
i.i sliglitly elevated above an extensive plain which lies to 
the West of it, and wliieh measures about forty five miles from 
.«i)iifh to north, and nearly half as much in tlie oilier direction, 
'i'iiis plain, which is surrounded by inonntain.s wliieh rise to 
a eoiisiderable height, is nearly 8040 feet above the sea. 
Tlie soil is very ricli, but by far the greatest portion of it 
is either overgrown with shrubs, or covered by marshes and 
swamps; only Unit part which iininediatcly joins tlie town 
is partly cultivated and partly formed into Poln-ros, or 
places for grazing cattle. Tlie river Bogola, or Fnnza, 
IVoai wiiieh tlie town lias received its name, winds thnnigli 
the eeniro of the plain, at the distance of nine or ten miles 
from the town. 

Tlio eiiniate of tins jilain is very temperate, the thermo- 
liietiT seldom rising above 00°or O'P in snmnier, and falling 
ill winter only to 15' or 48'. As the town is only a few' 
degrees from the eijualor, the mildness of the eliniaiu mnsl 
he ascribed to its liigli elevation above the level of the sea, 
and in some degree al?-o to the lieavy rains. There are two 
rainy seasons, one during the months of April and MiiV, 
and the other from the beginning of September to the end 
of December. During these months the rain is nearly con¬ 
tinual. In June, July, and August the weather is un¬ 
settled and showery, and only from the lieginiiiiig (>f 
Jiinuury to the end of March it is rather dry. Plains 
which rise to a considcrtihle elevation above the sea liave 
generally a very dry climate, and rather suffer from want 
of rain ; the diflbreiico observed in the plain of Bogota is 
to be attribnieil to its eomparatively small extent, and (lie 
great elevation of the mountain-ranges which surround if. 
Blit notwithstanding this excessive liumidity the climate is 
nut uiiliealiliy. Kpi'Jemic diseases are unknown, and Eu¬ 
ropeans coiimionly enjoy good licalth, iif'tcr having liad on 
their arrival a fever for a lew days. 

Like many other towns built by the Spaniards in Amc- 
riea, llogot'i presents the figure of a cross, of which tlie 
priiK-iptil siiuare and church form the centre. The streets 
are narrow, intersect one another at riglit angles, and are 
ti'lerahly regular. All of them are paved, and the jiriii- 
eipal iiavc tiotp'dllis, where the passengers arc sheltered 
froin the rain by tlic projecting roofs of the lioiisus. A 
stream of water is constantly lluwing through the niiddio 
of the streets. The priiicipul stfeet, Calle Heal, is well 
jiaved, and built w'ith tlie greatest regularity. At the cx- 
treniity of it is tlie principal s([U€'U'e, where oil Friday a 
market is held. One side of the sipnire is oceiipied by the 
palace, the other side by the custom-house, the eatlicdral, 
and its ollieos. The other .squares also are spacious, and 
all of tlicra are ornamented witli fountains. At night tlie 
streets are imperfectly lighted by a few lamps placed at the 
corner of tlie st rcets. 

'^lO market place is well supplied with every kind of prn- 
visioiis, especially fruits and vegetables, and those of Europe 
are mingled with others ]ieeuliar to America. At one place 
are seen liainnors full of strawberries, apples, and peaches, 
and neartiium pina-ajiples ami aqiiacatcs; at anotiier, heaps 
•if cabbages, carrots, and palatoes, by the side of yuccas and 
bananas; between sacks of maize, barley, and wheat, arc 
•Jiilcs of cocoa and lOaf Sugar. In one placo ate sold vttrious. 


medicinal herbs gathered by the Indians in tlio mountains, 
and not far from them pinks, roses, and jessamine. 

As BugotA. is subject to frequent earthquakes, most of tlio 
liouses consist of one or two stories only: they arii built of 
linked bricks; tlio greater part arc covered with tiles, and 
the external walls arc whitewashed. The Spaniards iiilro- 
diiced the mode of building liou.scs which they inlieriled 
from the ^rahs of Northern Africa into all the large towns 
of Aiiioric.a, and consequently the houses in tliesc places 
more resemble those of Morocco and Algiers tliaii those of 
England or France. The front wall presents only a lew 
windows of dilferont dinieiisious, without glass siislies, and 
defeiidoil by large iron or wooden bars. Two gates and un 
intervening pas.sago lead to a spacious court-yard, which is 
surrounded by a projection uf t'lie roof and a gallery when 
the house consists only of a ground lloor, but by a veranda 
if it is (if two storieij. Round this gallery is a long suite of 
rooms, wliieh receive duyliglil only through the doors. The 
kitchen, which eoiiinioiily occupies a corner of ihe court-vaid, 
is spacious, less on aceuunl of flic quantity of lll•ovi^ions 
cooked tliaii the iiuiubor of useless servants who tissenihle 
there. There are no chiinney.s, stoves only being in line. 
Tlie furniture is siiu|)lu. The use of carpels is geiiertil: the 
anticnl straw mats of tlic Indians however arc no longer 
used by fusliionablu people, and have been superseded by 
carpels of European manniaeliire. There is nothing in tlie 
drawing-rooms hut two sofas covered wdli eolUm, two .snndl 
tables, a few leat'iern chairs, after the fashion of the six- 
toeiith century, a looking glass, and three lamps siispeiidi d 
from the ceiling. The bedsteads are somewhat ornamented, 
hut feather-heds are never usc-d: woollen mattresses aio 
snbstiluted for Ihuni. 

The cathedral of Bogota, which was a iiohlc liniMing, was 
mined by an earthquake in I.s27. It eentained an image 
of the Virgin, which was covered witli diamonds and other 
precious .-tones. Tiie other churches, to Ihe iiuiiiber of 
twenty-si.x, arc in tlieir interior resiilendent with gold. A 
great number of eliiirelies arc dependent upon eonvonts, the 
i'eveiiues of wliiidi are very considerable. There are nine 
monasteries and three nunneries: these of the Doniinieans 
aiiil of tlie monks of San Juan de Dios arc tlie most rieldy 
etidowed; half of the houses in Bogota belong to them. 
Tlieso inonasterie.s are more remarkable for solidity' than 
beauty of architecture, and are arranged nearly in the saiiu 
manner as the iirivate lum.ses. 

_ Tlic palace, which once was the residenee of the Spanish 
viceroys, and at ])resent is inhahited by the president of 
the repuhlie, is a llat-roofed lionsc; two adjoining ones, 
much lower, ornaiiiciited with galleries, constiluto its de- 
pendeneies. Tlio palace of the deputies is notliitig hut .i 
large house at the corner of a street; the grouiid-Iloor Is Jet 
for shops. The senate assemliles in a wing of the eonieiit 
of the DoniimVaii!!, which has hcea lilted up for tlie |iui po,e. 

There are throe colleges in Bogota, all well situated and 
well built. The prineijial one, that of tlie.Je.-iiifs, po--e-.-e.s 
tlie character of solidity jieculiar to all llie edifice.- erected 
by' that famous order. Tlie inajerily of the professors are 
monks or priests. The course of in.slruetion in llieso esla- 
I biishnieiits consists of the Laliti language, philosojdiy, the 
' inatlieiiiatics, and theology. 

All hospital is dependent on the convent of San Juan de 
Dios, but it is far from being well managed. The other 
public buildings in BogoiA are tlie Mint and a theafio. 

Tlie majority of the inliabitaiits are (heoles. Tlie half- 
bred Indians however are numerous, being alone cnr.doyed 
as servants. Mulattues are not fref|m!iit, and negroes very 
rare. Tlie whole iiumher of inliahitants is estimated at 
30,000 or 40,000. The inhabituiit.s of Bug'dii am mild, 
liolite, and cheerful. 

The alameda, or public walk, which ferins one of the prin¬ 
cipal entrances of the town, is a fine piece of ground, inle:-- 
sected by fra;'rant hedges of rosu-buslie.s and a variety id' 
wild Hewers of luxuriant growth. It i.s tlio usual prome¬ 
nade on Sundays and festivals for all elas.scs of .-m iety. 
The other amusements consist of halls, cock and bull fights! 
and occasionally tlio theatre ; but more iVoqueiilly gaiin s of 
chance arc re-sorted to, at wliicli liets run as liigli as lO.eeO 
piastres. The pomp displayed in the religious procession.s, 
and the great number of .saints’ dtiys, greatly ei nlnhute to 
tlie amusement of the lower classes. 

Bogota owes its importance solely to the circumstaneo of 
its having been so long the scat of government, for wliieh it 
is well adapted, owing to tho ready conimunication with the 
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oounlry to the north and oast. In three days the town of 
Honda on the biink.<i of the Rio dc Magdalena is reuehed, 
from wlienee tins post generally arrives at the coast in 
seven days, owin^ to the groat velocity oi' the cjirrent, which 
howciver delays its return after the rainy season, somc- 
tiinos fifty or sixty days. To remedy this inconvenience 
the cstahiishinent of a steam-vessel has been projected. 
Attain, the river Meta runs to the cast of the nsountaiiis 
wiiich stand at the back of the town. This stream falls into 
the OriniM-o, and thus gives facilities for sending infui-iuation 
down that river. (Humboldt; Mollicn’s Z,c(/f’rs/ro7n Vn- 
luniliiit.) 

BOGWANGOLA (BHAGAVAN GOLA), a consi- 
ilerablo town in the district of Boglipore, on the right bank 
of llie Ganges, in 24" 21' N. lat., and K. lomt.: about 

eight miles N.K. from Moorshedahad. It is a place of cein- 
sidciablo trade, and forms an iiiiportant grain market, from 
which the inhabitants of the town of Boglipon; are in inci- 
pally supplied. To Europeans Bogwangola would haidly 
present the appearance of a town, tlm dwellings heinir built 
eiilirely of bamboos and mats. Tins unsubstantial mode of 
building has been used, beeinise, owing to the eiieroach- 
meols of the Ganges, it has h-. en more than once necessary 
to change tho silo. The water of the Ganges is here of 
siiHieient depth to admit of trade being carried on at all 
times. 

BOriEMTA tin (Jennan, Biihmon), also termed Biihcim 
in many aiilient ivcords, derives its name trom the Boii, 
who once occupied the parts about tho seurces ol the 
Elbe and Moldau. It now onstilnles a kingdom forming 
part of the empire of Austria, and I'omprising Boiieniia 
Proper, the margra\ iaie tif M'ira\i;i, and that small portion o| 
till! diicliy of Upper Sik-sia, whiidi was in.t ceded to Prussia 
iiiid(‘r llu! Ire.ilv of Ilnbeilsbiirg in 1 /li.l. I'lu: loargraviati's 
oflJp])er and Lower Lnsaliaalso formed part ot the Ijol'emian 
dominions, until the treaty of Prague in Itl.'iV liaiislerred 
tiiem to the electorate of SaxiOiy. he details which Wi' 
are about to give will bo eonfiried to the ti rnloi v gcin'rally 
I, Mown by the dosigna.lioii of Bohemia : wlia li is an irre¬ 
gular rpiadrungle in the S E. of Gerni.ni\, '. xlending be- 
lueen 18° 3;l'and oT :J N. l-.it., ai.d li'-’aral lif’ lb' E. 
long.; it contains a superficies of about gO.ltlO .'iiuare 
miles, or 12,8(if>, ton acres, which is more than two tbinls of; 
the area of Ireland or Bavaria. It is li('inided on the north- j 
wes,' by the kingdom of Saxony, on the north-eai-t by the ^ 
Prii-ssiao province of Haxony, afid l>v Austrian and Prussian ' 
Silesia, on *hc south-east by Moravia, on the soitlh by t..o 
Areliduehy ol Austria, and on the sonlli-'vesi by the king¬ 
dom of Bavaria. T'lo wlioli' < ircuit ol Bohemia is estimated 
at about 810 miles, of winch Kbi lie next to Prussia, g‘.i4 
to Saxony, and 17a to Ba,ariu: so tliat 17i) miles only of 
tins circuit are skirli-d by otlu i’ parts of the Aiislrian do¬ 
minions. liiebisive of the inetroiiolitan district of Prague, | 
Holi(>mia is diviiUal info seventeen jirovinees or i-ircles, : 
wmi-n arc suinlivitleil into l ;t:ig juiiiciary circles; 
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Ihdiemia is inclosed on every side by lofty and in parts 
wild and dreary mountains. On the west side, and from 
a point, close upon the Eichtelgcbirgc, issue two ranges, the 
one taking a N.E., and the other a S.E. direction. The 
first of these ranges, which separates Bohemia from Saxony, 
and may he termed 'the loft arm of live Sudetsh chain,' is 
known under the name of the Erzgebirge (Ore-raoiintains). 
It runs to tlio left bank of the EUkv between Tetschen and 
Sehaiulau, and is neither precipitous nor of a. wild cha¬ 
racter, hut with few exceptions wooded nearly to its summit. 
Its ridges form an undulating line, hero and there broken 


by gentle depressions. The short slope is towards Bohemia, 
and tho longer one towards Saxony. Tlie highest points of 
this range arc the Sehwarzwahl or Soniicnwirbel, near 
.Joachimsthiil, 412& feet (or according to llallaschka, 41)05 
only); the Lesser Pichtelbcrg, near Wiesenthal, .‘39'.)'.), or 
according to some 370ii only ; the Kupferborg 2749, towards 
the southern end of the range; and the Schiieeborg, near 
Tetschen on the Elbe, 2291, at the northern end of the range. 
The western ami south-western borders of Bohemia are ili‘- 
fined by the Bdliiucrwald-gebirgc (Bohemian Forest Moun¬ 
tains). The Sudetsh chain, of which tho principal rantve is 
more peculiarly designated the Siidctcii-gebirge. (Smlci.-ii 
mountains), extends from the right or eastern bank of tbe 
Kibe as far to the eastern side of Bohemia as Grulicb. 
Certain jwrtioiis of this range lioar jiartivular nanie.s ; such 
as the north-western, ealled the Isergebirge (Mountains of 
the Iserl, and that small portion lying next to the Elbe, 
wliicli is called Ibe I^aiisitzcr Bergplutle (MouiitaiiAplaieaii 
of l.iisatia). 

In tlie last-men tinned (juavlor the loftiest summit on 
the side of Bohemia is the Tafel-fiehte, wliieh lies at the 
extreme point of tlio Bohemian frontier next to Silesia 
and Saxony, and, according to Gersdorf, has an elevatii.n 
of .9780 feet. Commencing from the eastern banks of the 
Iser, til!* frontier line between Bohemia and Sde-ia rnns 
alomr the cre.l of tho nnnaining and principal arm of ti e 
•Sudetsh chain, termed the Rir.sengcbirge (or Giant -M.)ii!!- 
taiiis), a name freiiueiilly applied to designate that clniia 
in general. Seen from a cerlaiti distance, lliis range lie .crib 
a wa\i!i.i line, with a few elevated jxiints, whii'h in 

tho appearance fd' having been cut short off a*, their ii'/per 
extremities. The highest of tliese abrupt and naked s.,i,;- 
mils is the Rieseii or Schneekoppe (Giant or Siuiv,-e.in ■. 
iipiiii whicii a circular chapel dedicated (o Si. I.av.i-.nce li.is 
been erected; its elevation aecordir g to some is .j P. ii, l.i;i 
ac'cording to otbcr.s, not more than .'1204 fe.l. >e\t in 
height are tlie double-capped Briimi or Bornberg. an i ili.' 
Great iS'l uriniianbe (Tempest-lunidy ; the l•'lrul(■r oi v. iiiili is 
o(i(».s, and the latter 4 7 l-i feet almve the level of ll'.e m-.i. 
'J’he Sudelsli cliain, wbicb runs S.S.E. lo lh<-\ icii.iic nl 
Grulieli, is ealled theGlatz Moiiiitains (Glatzi.-adn on’'ir;'. ■, 
the w.wing oiiiliiie of wh.ise occasionally c:i]> croaio ,1 la g,..! 
fi.)rms .a pleasing obje.-t to tlie I've. Its higbest p .ini, ihf.e,. i, 
[it belongs rather to iMeravia tlian Beheiuia. is the (I'l'iiii li 
or SpieglitZ Schneeberg; but the most elevated on li:e 1 .- 
bemiaii side are the IJcschnay, Ilohekoppe, nr Gren/k p, ■, 
as it is also termed, wliicb rises to the lieigli 
above the sea, and the Marieliberg near Grulieli, to >. i. 
some assign an elevalion of J.'it.') feel. The iiic'iesl raii:; 
of tbe Smli'tsli iiii imtains eo'-sist of primitive f.irinah' i 
and are in some parts rich in ores : those of inl'erii r lu ic 
are eoinposed of clay-slate and limestone, imevnnxed wi 
beds of coal; and the offsets of lowin’ elevation are f' 
in .some parts of quartz and sandstone, and in ofliers of 
granwaeke and basalt. 

A lower range runs along the sonih-eastern bonnd.u v .4' 
Bohemia, termed the Boliemian-Mnraviaii Mounlains, and 
I'orins a connecting link witii the Glatz Mountains loa . r-'s 
the nortli. and vviln the Manlihart Mountains, in Ih.- ardi • 
duchy of Austria, toi'.ards the south. This rango. vihidi is 
of moderate elevation and genllo ascent, separates the i.as n 
of the Elbe and Moldau I'roni tliosc of the Dannlie and the 
March. 

The range whicli forms the ooniulary line hetween T'- 
heniia and Bavaria and part of-Vilslria, is kieiwn hv ti'.i' 
name of tho ‘ Biihmervvaldgehirge’ (Bohoniian forest nioiiii- 
taiiis), which is wholly of primitive foriiiation, and charac¬ 
terised hy naked and |iroeipiloii.s features and deep rav inei. 
Towards Bavaria its slope is extremely abrupt, but on the 
Boliemian side tlie descent is gradual; anil en this side tho 
loftiest heights are the Heidellierg, whoso summit tonus a 
•spacious ]daleuii, at an elevation of 4(i‘2’2 feet, the Kiibaiii 
or Bonhin, 44!)ii feel high, the Uachel (vvhieli seme however 
jilace in the Bavarian territory), 4994 feet, and the J)r 
se.ssolberg (mount of three seats), 4054 feet. 

Bohemia is also inlerseeted by several ranges of ini 
elevation ; the northern, ealled the Northern Ball, or 'J'la 
Mountains, spreads in various dirvietioiis: and ibe m 
southerly, ealled the Miilland Mountains, which 
of the Bohemian Forest chain, consist of the licriimi. .’>lii!- 
(I:iu, Killer, ice., ranges. 

'J'hc interior of Bohemia presents an undulating surface, 
very frequently studded with high and pointed enuneiu’cs. 
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but with a general slope towards tlic centre of the country. 
The most extensive plains are in the provinces of Kiinig- 
gratz and Chrudim, fi oiii Neustadt to the Nassaberg accli¬ 
vities. The coiinlry is full of valleys and mountain passes, 
among which we may mention the delightful valleys of the 
Elbe and Beraun; but the deepest is the Ricsengrund or 
Giant's Glen among the Giant Mountains. From Zippe’s 
Survey it would appear that the whole of the mountains 
which inclose Bohemia are of primitive formation, with 
tlie exception of two points, the one in the north where 
the Elbe tpiits Bohemia, and the other in the north-west, 
about Braunau and Trautenau, which are of a later forma¬ 
tion. A very extensive formation of sandstone is ob¬ 
served in the heart of the country ; and there is one most 
remarkable muss, the Steinwald, ticar Adersbacli, which is 
nearly live miles in length and al>ove a mile in l)readtli. It 
stands at some points in compact masses, and in others is 
shaped into lolly coltimns, pyramids, cones. &c., forming 
immense labyrinths. In many parts, again, tlioro are liills 
and mountains composed of one solid mass of basalt. Al- 
ihoujrh some consider the Kammerbiilil, near Eger, and 
the Wolfsberg, in the province of I’ilsen, to be extinct volca¬ 
noes, there is no positive evidence that any part of Bohemia 
•has ever been the scene of volcanic eruption. 

The whole of Bohemia being at a coitsidcrable elevation, 
its rivers rise either within or close upon its borders. The 
Elbe (the antient Alhis, or the Labe of the Bohemians) 
traverses the N.E. part of the country. It originates in 
the junction of two brooks, the White-water and Klbe-brook, 
whoso sources lie ten miles apart iu the Giant Mountains; 
it descends as an impetuous torrent into the hill-country, 
receives a multitude of minor streams iu its course, and 
assumes a blood-red tint after lieavy showers, whicli is jiar- 
ticularly remarkable iu the neiglibourliood of Josepbstadt 
and Kiiniggratz. It forms in many parts a rk-li alluviuin 
by the overllowing of its banks, and quits Bohemia after a 
course of about 1 !>0 miles at Hen-enskretsclien, near Scliuii 
dau, .where it enters the kingdom of Saxony. Its sources 
are 4200 feet above the level of the sea, while its bed, at 
tlie point where it Icatcs the Bobemiuti territory, is not more 
than about 237 feel above it. Its principal tributaries within 
the borders of Bohemia are the Molduu and Eger. The 
Moldiin rises from the Black Mountain (Schwarzberg) in 
the Bohemian Forest Mountains, close upon the confines of 
the Bavarian bailiwick of WolfstcLn: it first Hows S.E., and 
when it has reached Rosenberg at the snutburnniost extre¬ 
mity of the kingdom, takes a northerly direction througli 
the heart of the country, and falls into the Elbe near Melnik 
after a short bend to the east. The Moldau, termed the 
Wltwa by the natives, runs for about 2K0 miles before its 
junction with the Elbe: it generally runs betweeu steep 
rocks, and at its imnlluence with the Elbe is nearly as 
broad as that river. From Buclwcis, where it becomes navi¬ 
gable, to Fragile, its length is about 130 miles, and from 
Prague to Melnik about eighteen. Its breadth at Prague 
varies from -iaO to |)uees ; and the height of its surface, 
which is i.511 feet at Krumniau, declines at the bridge in 
Prague to about 520. The Eger, called tho Cheb by the 
Bohemians, ri.scs on the cast side of the Fichtclbcrg in the 
Bavarian circle of the Upper Main, whence it soon after 
enters Bohemia and Hows ea.stwards for about eighty miles 
until it joins the Elbe on the west bank near Theresieiistadt. 
The minor tributaries of the Elbe are the Aiipa, the Erlitz 
or Adler, which rises near Kdniggratz and skirts the prin¬ 
cipality of Glatz ill Prussian Silesia for a short distance, the 
Mettau, which Hows from the vicinity of Josephstadt, and 
tlie Isor, which descends from the S. slope of the Giant 
Mountains, not far from Brandcis. The streams that join 
the Moldau arc the Luschnitz, which flows from the neigh- 
hourliniid of Moldautein, the Wottowa or Watawa, which 
flows from the Bohemian Forest Mountains, and for some 
distance first hears the name of the Widrii, the Sa/.awa or 
Czazawa, whose source lies near llradishka, and the Beraiin 
or Bcraiuiku. which rises near Kuiiigsual. The whole 
drainage of Bohemia finds an outlet through tlio narrow 
pass Of the Klbo at Ilurrenskrctschen. As this outlet, in- 
depeiidently of its confined width, bears evident marks of 
violent disruption, and as every other side of Boliemia is 
walled in with mountains, it has been conjectured that the 
whole of Bohemia must at one time have formed an im¬ 
mense lake, which has been drained by a disruption taking 
place at the point where the Elbe ceases to he a Bohemian 
Stream. Among the numerous falls of water in Bohemia 


the most intcrc.stiiig arc those of the Ellic, of tho Moldau 
across the Devil's Wall, and those iu the vicinity of Neuwald. 

Though full of small pieces of water, Boliemia has no 
lakes. There are several large swamps and morasses, par¬ 
ticularly the Servina swam]i (or Gezora), between Briir and 
Postelherg, and the Slatiiia swam)) near Doran on the 
Egor: a considerable portion of,tho first of these has how¬ 
ever been drained and convorlud into pasture land. The 
country is extremely rich in mineral waters, and several of 
them arc in groat repute. A recent cnuuicratiua of such as 
are )iuhliely known amounts to uiiwards of ItiU : at the he;ul 
of the ferruginous springs are the Franzens hnuincu, near 
Eger, the three springs at Marienbad, and that at Giess- 
buhl; among the alkaline springs are those of Carlsbad and 
Tcplilz, one at Marienbad, and others at Bilin, Liehwenla, 
&C.; there are bitter waters at Sodlilz, Saidseliitz, and 
Piillna; sul|)hiiroiis springs at Tejilitz, Soherscliaii. See.; 
aluniiiiuiis and vitriolic springs at Stceknitz, Moelietio, 
Zlonitz, Ste.; earhonie acid waters at CJarlstadl; and saline 
springs at Schlun and in other places. The virtues of the 
springs of Carlsbad, as well as the beauty of the adjaeeiit. 
scenery, have jilaced that s)>ot at the head of the h.iilis ol 
(ieriiiany, and uequired for it the designalioli of ‘the Pearl 
of Boliemia;’ they yield 1500 aiilms (2‘2 ,.jOO galloii.s) ))er 
hour, of which tho Springer alone yields *2 !75 galloii.s. Thu 
tcui)>eraturc of some of them at the moment of their first 
uniis.sioii is not less than I’roni 50° to 00^ of Beanniiir (about 
165"^ of Falirenlieii): that of the springs of Teiilitz is ;t()° 
(9k'^ Fahr.); the Fran/.eiis hrunneii near Eger not more 
than 9° or 10° (5 1' Fahr.). Tho whole quantity of mineral 
water exjiorted from the .Boheiuicin springs iu the \ear 1'''25 
was 223,;j‘20 quarts. 

The elevation of tlie interior of Bohemia and its reuioii-- 
iiess from any coast, for it is nearly e()uidi>lant from tho 
Bailie and Meililerraneaii, give it a clear and saliihii.ms 
atmosphere and general eonslauey of weather. The eliinute 
naturally becomes keener and bleaker as the chains of 
mountains which eiieirele Bohemia rise in heiglil. The 
regions about Gottesgah (God's gift) in the Ore klountains 
are iionsidereil the coldest in Bohemia, and there are Cow 
months of the year in which there is not need of fire ; iwr 
will grain ri|)en in them. In the Bohemian Fore.st ran;: 
where the snow frequeiilly lies twelve feet deep, and <loes 
not disap))car until the middle of April, as well as in thoM* 
parts of the province of Budweis which are saturated \iiili 
moisture, there are many districts, in general coveri-d with 
woods or forests, which are not habitable. From oh.sen ati' 
it appears that the muau leni\)eraliire at Prague is 7f.,'..' 
Reaumur (Fahr.) whilst on iheidcvated site of lleli- 
herg it is not more than 4,"A.’’ (41 iJs" Fahr.). In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Reichenberg, where tlie harve.st is two or thr( i.i 
weeks later than in the low country, the highest degree of 
heat has been found to ho 1"2' Reau. (59'’ Fahr.), and the 
severest "degree of cohl —(j° (13’.5'' Fahr.). The; |irevalent 
winds blow from west to some |)i>ints north, and from west 
to some points south. Tho winds from these (piarters, ac¬ 
cording to Diusk's observations, invariuhly bring dry weather 
with them iu winter, hut wet in summer ; the more southerly 
their pioint of departure iu summer, the finer the weather. 
In winter it is precisely the reverse, they being usually ae- 
compauied by rains and thaws. On the other hand, the 
nearer to the north their point of departure, the more fre¬ 
quent and the more violent arc the storms by which they 
are attended. 

The soil of Bohemia varies considerably in productiveness, 
hut it is nowhere entirely sterile exf!e|)t in certain jiarls 
of the Bohoniian Forest, on the Ore, and Giant Mountains, 
those lauds along the hanks of the Elbe, particularly from 
Kunierilzerherge to Kdiiiggrutz, which are coaled with drift 
saml, and in some of tho districts where swanijis ahoiiml. 
The ru.st of the low country is in general rich and pu-odtie- 
tive, parlicularly the province of Saatz. No soil iu Knheiuia 
is however more fertile than lliat which lias been I’ormerlv 
the site of large sheets of water, its <leep black loam being 
highly favourable to the growth of wheal, rye, and hurley. 
Bohemia proiliices almost every description of grain and j)od 
seeds, hut not much maize : the quaiiliiy of arable land is 
said to he about 5,340,300 acres (3,80.>,430 yoehs), and the 
yearly croiis of wheat are estiraateil at 5,080,000 Imperial 
bushels ; of rye, at 25,4;50,000; of barley, at 11,020,000; 
and of oats, at 22,035,000: among other productions are 
nuts, ])otatocs, vegetaldes, liquorice-root, chiekury, excellent 
hops, &c. Flax is grown in every province, but of various 
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qualitv. and Ivemp is raised in some few quarters; rape- 
seed IS also largely cultivated for tho sake of the oil. Frnit 
abounds in all parts except the more elevated districts; wine 
is obtained in none, e.xeepting the vicinities of tho Elbe and 
Moldaii, which yield annually about 392,000 gallons. The 
border mountain ranges, from which however some of those 
wliich ailjoin Moravia must be e.vchidod, contain rich sup¬ 
plies of timber and fuel, though their wasteful consumption 
renders those supplies no longer so abundant aS" in former 
tinnis. Mosses, ^larlicularly the Icelanil sort, herbs, grasses, 
and medicinal plants, many of them of rare occnrrcni'e else- 
when?, arc plentiful in the mountain reprions. 

Bohemia contains large masses of quart/, granite, and 
sandstone; precious stones, particularly the celebrated Ho- 
licinian garnet or pyrope, rnliies, sapphires, topa/os, chry¬ 
solites, amethysts, cornelians, chalcedonies, and asraics; 
limestone, beautiful marbles, porcelain cairlh, slates, potter s 
elav. between twenty and thirty species of serpentine, basalt, 
por'phvry, &e. The mountain districts yield gold and silver, 
quicksilver, tin, losul, iron, bismuth, zinc, cobalt, arMiiie, 
inangaiK'si!, nickel, chrome, &c. OI salts Bohemia inrnishes 
native alum, natron, several kinds of vitriol, and almost 
cverv variety ofollicinal salts from its mineral springs; and 
as common salt is oxtracted from some of the springs, it 
lias been inferred that beds of rock-salt exist in some 
(piarlcis. Considerable strata of sulphurous slabs os well 
as cals, have been found, and in some directions peat-turf 
is dug : black lead of good qu.ility Uki'wise Irequcritly occurs. 

B’lho'iiia has a very superior bleed of horses. This 
breed, I hough not of large size, has iiiidouhledlv I lie advan¬ 
tage over that of any unincdiately adjacent country from 
its hiftier stature and liner limbs : the nuinher is upwards 
of I 10,000. The supply of horned cattle, amounting to 
ah.nil. 2 11,000 oxen and t!.; 1,000 cows, is not adeipiate lo 
the home demand. Tho nati\e race is in general small and 
of inferior shape ; and, on account of the insnflicient 
supplv, large importations are made from Poland and 
Moldavia. The sheep, of whudi there are alnnil l.jno.ooo 
heads, allord execllenl wool. The stock of goats and s'.mih' 
is iihnmhinl. Poultry, particularly turkeys and geese, are 
feared everywhere ; honej and wax are produced in all tlie 
province.s. Tho stuck of game has fallen off in those quar¬ 
ters where the population has increased, but no where in so 
marked a manner as in tho ‘ (Jiant-mountaiiis it lauinot 
h-iwever be- terniCHl scanty ; and Bohemia still possi'sses slags, 
fleer, hares, wild hogs, pheasants, ami parlriilges in ahun- 
danee. Some of the wild animals, such as In ars, wolves, 
ami lynxes, continue partially to infest certain districts, 
ehiolly those adjoining the ‘ Bohemian-forest inonntains.' 
TIni fox, marten, polo-cat, wcazle, and squirrel also inhabit 
llio Bohemian woods. Birds of prey abound. Con.--iderablo 
snpidies of fish are olitained not only from the rivers and 
brooks, hut from the extensive pomls in various parts of this 
cfiuntry ; amongst them is the salmon, which finds its way 
from the North Sea into the Moldau and VVotltiwa. Tlie 
moiinl aiu-streains are full of trout; and eels anil eraw-llsh 
ar;; found in many rivulets. The Mfdilau contains a mussel, 
from which pearls are extracted, which are also obtained 
in the Wottowa and White Klster, near Steingriin, in the 
district of Eger. 

AVe have already given a statement of the present popu¬ 
lation of Bohemia, which amounts to .'?,9t)2„S7.'> souls. To 
this amount about .' 10 , 111)0 military and persons conneetod 
with the military esfalilishment innst bo added ; so that the 
actual number of iiihahitauts is about 3,932,000. or about 
19(> to every square mile. There has been a progressive 
increase, as will be seen from the subsequent data. In 
1 78*1 they amounted to 2,710,083; in I 79.i, to 2,879,793; 
in 180;*), "to 3,203,879; in Islj, to .3,1-12,1,“lO ; in IS2.>, to 
3.')29,192 ; and in 1831, to 3,888,828, of whom l.SI8..'>30 
were males, and 2,0 10,298 were females. In the sixteen 
years between 1815 and 1831, Iherctbre, the increase was 
7-10,378, or 10,0-18 per aniinin; in the six years between 
1825 and 1831 it was 359,030, or 59,!139 per aiiiuim; aiiil 
in the two years 1832 ami 18,33 it was 71,0-17. or 37,02.3 
per aiiiuim, a dimimition which is aser.-hed to the dostrnc- 
five epidf'tnie that prevailed during that period, jiartieiilarly 
in the year 1832. Of the jiresent population about one- 
thinl live in towns, and tho remainder form the rural iiopu- 
lation. The total niimher of houses in 1831 was 355,1-18, 
whieh givf's an average of rather more than seven imlivi- 
(hi.ils to each house. Bohemia, with the exception of the 
capital, contains no town of the second or third rank ; none 


of whieh the population is between 50,000 and 100,000 
or between 15,000 and 50,000; and it has hut twelve oven 
lofthe fourth rank, namely between 5000 and 15,000. Tho 
number of ceelesiastics is 4107, or about I to every 950 
souls, ami of persons of noble blood, 2134, or about I to 
every 1829. We may hero remark, that the population is 
comparatively greatest in those parts where tho soil is by no 
means the most productive ; wo alhide to the mountainous 
districts of the north and cast of Bohemia. The least popu¬ 
lous part is the province of Prachin. 

Nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants of B'lhemia, parti¬ 
cularly those in the central and eastern provinces, are of 
Schivonian blood, and call themselves Czcches or Tsoheehes: 
they differ fnim every other cla.ss of Sclavonians in the Aus¬ 
trian dominions, according to Professor Schnabel, from the 
superior antiquity of their literature, and the greater sup¬ 
pleness and refinement of their dialect, both as it exists at 
present, and as it existed in past ages. In cnnimoii with 
tho Slowaks and their hrelhreti in Moravia, they are 
ilesecndaiits of the Leehi or north-western branch of the 
Sclavonians, who were the first to cultivate and refine their 
native language. The Czeehes arc passionately fond of 
miisie and singing, and generally remarkable for i'nlelU- 
gence and strength of memory. Next to this race, tho 
(Jermans, whc> are ahonl 9(10,000. are the most numerous; 
they chiefiy inhabit the districts bordering upon Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Saxony, and spread themselves from the pro¬ 
vince of Pilsen, through those of Ellhogen, Saatz, Leit- 
ineritz, and Bi'lschow’ or Biezow, as far as that of Kiinig- 
gratz. In ineclianical and mercantile pursuits they are supe¬ 
rior to the Selavonian inhabitants; and their language has 
become that of the educated classes throughout the country. 
Tlie .Jews, said to ho at present 02,000 or more (in 1797 
they di'l not exceed 3000 families), appear from the irscrip- 
tions on several antiont tomb-stones to have been settled 
in Bohemia as far hack as the first century ; their pri.ieipal 
occupation is trading and money transactions ; most of tho 
brandy ilislilleries and many breweries arc in their hands, 
and they generally rent the government potash works. At 
I’laguo t'aere is a colony of Italians who settled there in 
e.irlv limes, and are e.xeliisively employed in trading. 
Tile elimate of Bohemia being, on the, whole, a healthy one, 
there is less mortality among the inliahitants than in many 
other eoiintries, and longevity is of frequent oeeurreiiee. 
Tile average iiroperlion of the deaths to tho whole popula¬ 
tion is 3 in every hundred .souls, whieh includes the mor¬ 
tality of the capital : in the hov country it does not exceed 
1 in ,39. 

The R'lman (’atholie religion is professed by the ma¬ 
jority of tlie inhabitants. The seeiilar elergy consist of the 
nielropolitan arclibisho|) of Prague, the three bishops of 
1 .1‘itmerilz, Ki’iniggralz. and Budweis, a titular bishop, and 
twelve prelates ; and the affairs of the Bidiemian church 
are conducted by the metropolitan and the three ahove- 
nienlioiied bishops. There are eliiipters and collegiate 
bodies composed of provosts, deans, and members of chap¬ 
ters ; and an eiiisoopal consistory is attached to every chap¬ 
ter. The remainder of the establishment eompreheiuls 
7 ])rovostrios, 11 archdeaconries, 1,33 deaneries, 1197 liene- 
licc's or cures of souls. 8.3 parochial adininislratioiis ififtirr- 
ministries (/or,/tnoi), and 82 preaeher- 
sliips (rM'/iovt/Miv/t). (Considerable limitations have been 
imposeil on the regular clergy, who still possess 75 mo¬ 
nasteries and (i convents, including an English .sisterhood. 
The Proicstants are most numerous in the north-eastern 
jiarfs of Bohemia; but there arc none in the south-western : 
they are composed of 10 congregations of the Augsburg 
rule of faith, in number about 13,000 .souls, and of .35 con¬ 
gregations of the Calvinistie persuasion, in number about 
35,000. Besides these, there are about "COO Mennonites, 
n iissites, anil followers of a sect closely re‘'‘mbling the 
(Quakers. There was a time, indeed, when sects maintain¬ 
ing file most absurd oiiinioiis started up in Bohemia; but 
We sliall only instance the eredulou* adherents of 'iirill, tho 
enthusiast of C'zernikov, a place about live miles from 
K'Uiiggnitz, who inctaniorphosed Joscphstiult into the 
valley of .losapliat, and Ki'miggratz into the oily of .Terieho. 
Others of his cast had long before him allirined that Bolie- 
inia was nothing le.ss than .liidma itself, the land of S ail 
•ind Bethlehem, Tabor and Emiqans, Homb and .leriisalem : 
•iiid in one I'onier of Boliemia a re mnant of Adamites sub¬ 
sists even at the present day. 

Tlr.' houses of the Bohemians possess in general low 
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claims to clcganco of stniPtuvc, or even comfort in their 
arransement; ami there is scarcely a town which is not 
ill built and hinlly laid out. Places of any magnitude arc 
usually constructed ol stone, but hero and there of slate; 
in the agricultural and mountainous districts, the houses 
are rarely built with any other material than wotwl. The 
whole mirahor of families in the year 18;t0 was 87S,6.'5.'t. 

Tlio Huhcniians may he dcserihed as being, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, a peaceably inclined and religiously disposed rtico 
of men, devotedly attached to the govemnient under which 
they live, and brave and resolute under the endurance of 
hurclshi|>s: they arc remarkable for liospitality and kindness 
towards the needy and alllictcd. The mural condition of 
the people too is good, as may he inferred from the average 
of offences which were the suhjeci of investigation or trial 
d\iring tho five years' interval between 18*24 and 1828: this 
average amounted to •2o7!i cases per annum, which did 
not exceed 1 in every 14*28 imlividuiils. Tho number of 
illegitimate births amounted in 18*2!) to Ifi.SOO, of which 
8442 were males and 80ii7 females: every eighth birth 
eomiiig under this description. The annual average num- 
hor of births for the period of thirty years between 178.5 
and 1814 was 128,279 ; and for the fourteen suhscijucnf 
years <1815 to 1828) it was 148,(IS7. The average of 
deaths for tho first-mentioned period was l()0,;5'Jil: :ind for 
the last-mcntioiUMl, 100,289. With respect to marriages, 
tho 'annual average between 1785 and 1814 was *21,089; 
and between 1815 and 1828, 27,88 7. 

The cultivation of the soil is susceptible of great imimive- 
nient. The great muss of the peasantry are held in sertitiide, 
and have little interest in the pi'oiiuce of their labour, 
landed property of Bohemia is, in fact, almost universally 
in the hands of the iioliility ami a few free peasants, wli.j 
are proprietors of the aelnal hihonrers on tlu'ii* estates, and 
exact heavy service from them. Dwiiig to the inaile(|Uate 
supply of fodder for hor.scs tind cattle, there is an iiisuf- 
fieii*nt supply of manure. The whole exl<*iit of atailable 
soil is cstiliiaied at aliout ] 1,1 OO.U'iU tieres (7.77 J,2().l Viioma 
yochsl ; the remainder consists of rock, marslies, tracts of 
sand, roads, and paths, lii some parts the produce of tie 
land's tolerably abundant; for in-lauce, in tlic province of 
Saat/ and the vicinity of Prague, wheat and rye bear seven 
or eight fold, barley ninefold, and oats leiilobl. Potatoes are 
umvers'.dly cultivated, particularly in the luonntainuus parts 
of Bohemia. There are about 1,1 lO.Ot'O acres (798.721 
yochs) of meadow land in Bohemia, and the jearly i|nanlity 
of hay which they prodne-e is estimated at 1,2(10,1)99 tons; 
nor d,H!s the supply, inchidiug crops from fallow land, average 
inori.'than I..■i90,990. The growth of idover lias so much in- 
creiiscil, that in some years the qnaulity of seed exported has 
amounted to 18,290 cwt. The cultivaiion of fruit is pursued 
to the greatest extent in all the northern provinces, with the 
c.xccption of the districts about Eger, whore the people aiipear 
to entertain an extraordinary aversion to it; its extension 
and improvement h*uve been essentially promoted by the en¬ 
couragement given by the ‘ Putviolic-Hcononiiear and ‘ Po- 
mologic’ societie.s in Prague. The finest orchards, or rather 
groves of fruit-trees, exist in the \ icinity of Nenstadt above 
the Mettau ; whole woods of plnin-trces arc met with near 
Mclehowek, Weltrus, and other spots, Bohemia is, in I'act, 
a large exporting country for apples, quinces, dried plums, 
pears, cherries, &c.; and the extent of garden-ground under 
cultivation is estimated at 12l,5()() acres (85,914 yochs). 
Tho production of (lax, although it is grown in every pro¬ 
vince, is by no means suificient for the internal consump¬ 
tion ; and this remark applies c(|ually to hemp: the im¬ 
portation of these articles, which are chiefly derived from 
Saxony and Silesia, is said to amount to about .809 tons 
annually. Among ilyeiiig plants the chief is madder-roots, 
which arc raised in large quantities about Solnitz and Liboch. 
Bohemia is celebrated ibr an excellent kind of hops, of which 
the produce is considerable; those grown in the province 
of Saatz, and next to these, the hops cultivated in the pro¬ 
vinces of Rakonitz, Bunzhiu, ..nd Pilsen, are in highest 
esteem. The quantity exported appetir.s to vary between 
10,000 and 11,000 cwt. The vine, there is reason to be¬ 
lieve, was much more extensively cultivated in former times 
than at present; but the climate is undoubtedly unfavour¬ 
able, and hence the surl'ace devoted to its cultivation is not 
more than 6400 *acres (4 181 yochs), of which, as before 
observed, the produce in wine does not much exceed .392,000 
gallons. The Burgundy grape was transplanted to the 
neighbourhood of Melnck about the year 1.348, and the wine 


derived from it in favourable seasons w accounted little in¬ 
ferior to the parent-juice. An ordinary kind of sparkling 
chiimpagne, culled ‘ Csenioseker,’ is made near Aussig; 
hut tho other descriptions of wine produced near l*rague, 
Bechlin, Raiulnitz, &c., are hut of indiiTerent quality. Tlio 
woods and forests of Bohemia occupy about 3,314,000 acres 
(2.319,811 yochs), and their yearly produce is estimated at 
1,9.*12,000 quadr-klullers, or s<(uaro fathoms, of soft wooil, 
and 2.37,000 of hard. 

Few branches of industry aro more valuable to Bohetni.i 
than the working of its iiiincs; .and although the produce 
of tlie precious metals has declined, the whole annual supply 
of these mines, which is estimated at 215,000/., has not 
fallen oil’ ill value. The (|uautity of gold and silver, now 
principally got near Przibram, Joachimslhal, Enle, and 
Balbin, is hut small compared with what was obtained in 
tlie sixteenth century, when tho mines yielded as much as 
1,090,900 marks, or about 9,917,390 ounces of silver, up to 
the year 1.589 nloiie. Between the years 1755 and 1817, 
liowovcr, tho jiroduee of this metal sent into the public mint 
was not altogether more than 255,783 marks, or ahoiit 
*2.*298,900 ounces; and in 1827 the annual produce had sunk 
to 1*20*2 marks. (Quicksilver has hitherto been found only in 
the form of cinnabar; the copper mines liave ceased to he 
productive, and are abandoned : those of tin (and it may he 
here ohserveil that Bohemia is the only ])ai*t of the Austrian 
doioiniiins where it is found) have so much declined, that 
between the years 1817 and 18*28 their annual produce fell 
from 18 11 cwt. to 6 79 cwt., and the working of them has 
hecti ahamloiied by the government to private individuals. 
Tli<! lead mines, prineipady situated aliout I’rzibam, Mies, 

I and Bleistadl, coiiliime to yield aliundantly : their prodnee 
[ill 18*2.) coiisisli'd of I 1,168 ewt. of lead containing sdver, 

I 18,922 cwt. Ilf pure lead, and 19,994.1 <avt. of litharge; 
j niakiiig in all I'!.994^ cat. Lastly, tho iron mine.s, the 
richest o) which lie in the districts of Jlarzowii/, and (linetz 
I in the pruviiice of Berami, ami in that of I’ilsen, cmiiloy 
nlioiit eighty furnaces and 6099 liands ; and have increased 
siiici- the year 182.5 from an annual jiroduce. of about 7890 
Ions to aliout 17.509 ; but the article is inferior to tlie 
Styrian and Cariulhian iron. (Quarries aro worked in every 
part of Bolieniia; and there is scarcely a province in which 
lime is not prepared. Marble is obtained at Slcininetz ; 
saiidstone in several plaees; tlic Fr/.ilep, Breitenstein, anil 
other quarries, yield excellent mill-stones; large quantities 
of basalt are worked into form for building and paving at 
I’areben, Rodau, &o.; quartz of superior quality is got at 
Hiibminch-Aieba, ^Veisswasser, Cliesslii'igel, and elsewhere. 
Among the precious stones found in Bohemia, the cele¬ 
brated garnet, which is equal to that of the East in bril¬ 
liancy, as well as colour and hardness, is principally found 
at Swietlau in the province of Czaslau, and IJlasciikowilz 
in the province of Leitnicritz. The prodnee of the co;il- 
miueshas greatly increased of late years in consequence of 
the increasing price of wood, parlieularly in tho norlheni 
provinces: between the years 1819 and 1828 alone the an¬ 
nual supply rose from 45,()'i0 to nearly 80,009 tons. The 
southern parts of the province of Rakonit/, in parliiad.ir, 
fiinii.sh a coal of very sujicrior de.scriptiim. Graphite or 
lilac.k-lead is found in considerahle layers near Krummau 
and Svvojauow, and is extensively worked ; but is far inferior 
to the English. About 4000 cwt. of sulphur arc annually 
obtained, and vitriol and sulphuric acid are prepared from 
the residua. 

Bohemia is one of tho most manufacturing conutrics in 
tho Au.strian territory; and the northern provinces, espe¬ 
cially the parts adjacent to Rcichcnberg, Rumhiirg, and 
Trautenau, where tho rawness of tlie climate, or an indif¬ 
ferent soil is unfavourable to agriculture, are tho principal 
seats of manufacturing industry. The glass of Bohenna 
lias been in repute for its cheapness, lighlrie.ss, and dura¬ 
bility CYcr since the thirteenth century; although its pro¬ 
duct has sensibly declined in modern times, it still eiiiploys 
nearly sixty works, and about 4000 hands, and keeps a 
capital of 800,000/. and upwards profitably engaged. Tlie 
best manufactories of this article aro at Ncuwald and 
Gratzen; and the vicinity of Haida is also celebrated for its 
polished ami cut glass. The best mirrors and enamelled 
wares arc produced at Neiihurkeiilhal and Biirgstein. The 
cultivatiun and working up of (lax constitutes a chief 
means of subsistence among the inhabitants of tho highland 
districts. Many parts of the districts adjoining the northern 
and ciistern ranges of mountains form one continued in.inu- 
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factory of linen*, in which thousands of humble cabins per¬ 
petually resound with the noise of the jenny or loom ; 
500,000 hands at least (a considerable proportion at their 
leis\ire hours only) are employed in the manufacture of 
yarn, and as many as 55,000 weavers in that of linen ; 1100 
individuals depend ot» the making of tapes and ribbons, 
and fiill 20,000 on laco-making. The yearly value of the 
several products which their united industry supplies is 
estimated at 1,300,000/. sterling. Hut this branch of ma- 
mifacluro is on tlie de<dino, in consecjuence of the progress 
making in that of cottons. With regard to the last, inucli 
twist of the inferior numbers is .spun by niacdiinery at and 
near Neumarkersdorf, Weriisladtl, Rothouhaus, .loachim- 
stbal, and Schiinlindo, &c., but the biglier numbers are im¬ 
ported from England and tlio andidudiy of Austria. 'J’lir 
w<.‘aviiig of plain calicoes, ot which the annual value is esti¬ 
mated at .■t(i 0 , 000 /.,ispriilci\)ally carried ou in the provinces 
of Leiimeritz, Bunzlau. Elllmmm, and Bic/.ow ; llio finer 
<tcscri|)tions, to the extent of about 250,000/. a year, are 
manufactured in ibc same (|uarters, as well as at I’rague ; 
and cotton-printing, which has greatly a(l\niicecl of late 
years, is best done at Cosrnaiios, Reiebstadt, .lung-lhinzlau, 
iiiiil Prague. The number of pieces made througlioul 
Holu'inia is said to be upwards of 100,000, over ami above 
wluit is produced by macliiiicry. Its cotton manufactures 
of all kinds employ about 30,000 liaiid-spiimer.s, and be¬ 
tween 0000 and 10,000 weavers ; these however are iiide- 
peiideul of about IS.OOO individuals who are. employed in 
making hosiery, the yivarly value of wliicb is estimated at 
1.50.00(1/. The bloacbing-gronnds are numerous, and iminy 
of them, particularly that at Landskron in the provim-o ot 
('hrudim, are on an exteiisiv<-seali;; the ciuantityot cottons 
bleaehiai by all these e.stablisbmeiits is computed to amount 
to .jo.ooo.o'oo pieces of twist, 300,000 shocks of Imciis, ami 
1 00,000 pieces of cotton, and the expense of bleaching is about 
100,000/. per annum. 'I’lic potash mamifacttirics employ 
about 0000 hands, and tin; annual value >)f tin; article pro¬ 
duced is about 300,000/. l-argc (inantili<‘s of worsted .stulfs 
and woollens of an inferior (lUality arc mailc : w oolleii-clolbs 
ami kerseymeres alone employ aVuivc .soon bands, and arc 
•Tiiaiiufacturcd to the e.xtent of about .500,000/. nr 000,000/. 
ycarlv vahio, and 00,000 cwt. of the raw material; of these 
nearly one-half arc made in the pro\ ince of Ihinxlau, in which 
lies Reiclicnherg, the great seat of nianufaclure for the mid¬ 
dling deseriptions of Bohemian woollens. It has lieen esti¬ 
mated that the trade in wool ami woollen manufactures atVords 
subsistence to70,000 individuals ami upwards ; namely,about 
,55,000 spinners, 11,000 to 13,OnO weavers of piece-goods, 
.'1000 to ‘1000 weavers of worsted stulfs, ami 3000 to ;;000 
stocking-makers. Of silks the uiauufaetnre has hiih<‘rl > 
been iiieomsiderahle, and it is almost wholly i-onlini'd to 
Prague. Leather ami manufactures from it give mnploy- 
inent to about dOOO iiands, and the value of the articles pro¬ 
duced may bo estimated at between .‘100,000/. and •100.000/. 
a \(!ar. The manufacture of china lias been tirengbt to 
luueh perfection at Sehlaggeiiwald, ElUiogcn, Pirkenlvam- 
mer, iiml in other plaees; and that of earthenware is carried 
on in several parts of the country. Iron ware is made to 
the extent of about 1 70.000/. per aiuuim : steel, I’utlery, ami 
needles arc mauui'actured prineipally,aml of the best ((iiality 
at l*rague, Nixdorf, and Carlsbad. Bolunnia also po.sse-ses 
copper and tin manitfarturies, hut so little brass is made 
lhal it depends for its supyily on the arehduelu of Austria. 
The number of paper-mills cxec'eds 100, and tlu; yearly 
value of their various products is estimated at about 150,000/. 
Uue-lhird at least of the pupulatioii of Bohemia depend 
upon manufactures for the chief means of subsistem-e. 
Schnabel calculates the clear profit derivc<l from nianu- 
fiieturcs of all kinds at nearly 3.000,000/. sterling a year. 

Bohemia, which possesses pi.Mwdiar facilities for internal 
and c.xternal intercourse by means of the natural lines of 
cominuni(;alion of the Elbe and Moldau, carries ou an active 
trade with the other parts of Austria, and witli foreign 
countries. Its exports amount to about 1,500,000/., which 
amount is eoiii|>osod, so liir as respects indigenous artielos, 
of about 400,000/, in value of mineral products (piiiieipally 
glass), 500,000/. of vegetable prmluclions, and ;150,000/. 
animal products, particularly wool and quills; on the other 
hand, tlic imports aro computed at about 1.400,000/. per 
annum. I'rague is the centre of the chief commcndal 
and money transactions, for which its situation peculiarly 
tits it. The exjuntry yiosscsses roads, iu general kept 
in c.\cellcnt order, to the extent of nearly 1700 miles; 


and it has two linos of iron railways, the first constructed 
in Austria ou a large scale; the one running between 
Budweis and Linz, and the other, which is ninety miles iu 
length, between Pilsen and Prague. Much benefit has ac¬ 
crued to the country from the establishment of a pcriodiiral 
exhibition of native productions and manufactures, as well 
as the recent foundation of a society at Prague for the pro¬ 
motion of national industry. 

The intellectual wants of the people do not, on the whole, 
appear to have been migleetcd. The national schools con¬ 
sist of a normal seminary for educating te-aelun-s, -to head 
schools, and 355(i common schools, of which 3500 arc Roman 
(killiolic, .3(5 Protestant, and 30 Jewish. For the higber 
branches of education Bubcniia possesses a univm-siiy at 
Prague, 30 gymnasia or public schools, tiiree pbiloso))hi<-al, 
ami tbreo theological seminaries, a polytechnic instilntion, 
an academy of painting, a conservatory of music, several 
iniliiary schools, and other C'tablishmeiits. In Prague there 
is an academy of the arts and .scieiioc.s, tlic only institution 
of the kind in the heriMhlary ilominiuns of the house of 
Austria, and an economic-patriotic society, which has done 
much for the emroiiragement and improvement of agri- 
eultiire. 

The civil administration of the country is vested in a cen¬ 
tral government, snhordinato to the higher authorities in 
Vienna; its seal is Prague, and its president is stvled file 
suin-rior hurgrave. .Judieial alfairs fall under the sn|ii-ri.)r 
eognizance and euntroul of a court of appeal and beiicb. of 
criminal jii'tii-o in IIk; same capital. 

(Blumenbacirs hn/ifiniii : Aimfriun Xafiomil JAiri/c/u 
pffi/iti: Has.scl s An<i/ri(in I'Aiij/irc ; l.icbtiMisterii, Neu¬ 
mann. Scbnabel, Mali-luis, v. Biekes, S:c.) 

HOlllvAllA. FOREST OF. called in (Jerm:in Kihmi-r- 
ll'dhl, and by ll’.e aborigines of Bohemia or C/ecbi's, 
Azuiii'irj., is a lununtain-rangc of considerable extent. It 
separates in the griMte.st part, of its course Bohemia from 
Bavaria. Its direction is nearly N.W. and S.E. 

It commences at its iiorlh-\vesti,>rn extremity near lim 
place w here the fillieth ]iarallel is cut by tiie meridian of 
13 3o', to the south of the town‘jf Eger: the depri's-ion by 
wliicli it. is divided from the neighbouring Fiebtelgebirge 
is upwards of l.5i)0 leet above the level of the sea. In tins 
deyirossioii rise two torrents, the AVondra. wliu-h running 
nortb-east falls into the Eger and the Wahl naab, wliieii 
tiovving south-west empties itself into the Naab. The 
range terminates at its s.juth-easteni extremity vvilli the 
bills which advance close to the banks of the Danube oppo¬ 
site the town of l.inz in Upi'er Austria, where the suilai,? 
of the Danube is stdl about S It) feet above tiie sea. 

This monnlaiii-riilgo is very lUstinclly marked on its 
south vve.slern declivity, where it descends very abniplly 
towards the lable-lanti of tsoiitbern (ierniuny, vvbieli is at 
a mean upwards of lOiHIfeet above the si’a; towards us 
sontliern extremity, from the si>ureo t>f the Miihlo.a li lo 
Lin/, it slopes down by a eioitinualion of bills. The norlli 
o‘a.stern declivity towards the course of the Moldau ;nnl 
Elbe rivers is rot abrupt: :nnl here seveial lateral ri'igi 
detach themselves, anil gradiialh sink as they ap[reac 
the banks of the rivers. 

The prineipal ridge, which extends about I 13 iniies, does 
not rise to a great lieighl. Tlie ii.'rthern lialt' pr.-si nis on 
its summit extensive Hats, overt ipped here aiitl there by 
somo bills, which never attain an absolute ultitvnle of nioi,- 
than 3,5lil> iV-et. The southern half however is miich more 
elevated, and some sniniiuts attain the elevation oi' ilie 
higiu’sl mountains in Scolkind. Mount Heidelberg is the 
highest. ;ind rises lo -til'i'i feet : Alount Euleini t.i 11'.Mi, 
Mount Arber to 4.)S3, Mount Rachel -ht'.M, and Drei.si'.s- 
.selherg to 4(i54 feet. The last mountain is on the boun¬ 
daries of Bavaria, Bohemia, and .Vustria. 

The lateral ridges which branch oil'to the north-east arc 
mnch lower and do not contain any lofty summits, hut 
some of them are of consideralile extent; such particularly 
is the ridge which branches off nearly in the iniudle of the 
'•aiigo where the high siimniits begin to rise, and which 
tills the country between the AVolinka and Beraunka river.s 
with high hills. This ridge is called Brdy-AVald. Farther 
south is the Lissi-Wald, vvhieh afterwards deoHnes more 
to the south and advances into the great hoiul which the 
Moldau forms in its upper course. [Elbe.] 

The breaillh of tliis range averages only from twelve to 
sixteen miles, yet it opposes great obstacles to the inter- 
courio between the countries along its sides, on .account 

I‘3' 
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of the ste-pncss of its south-western descent, its iiiirruw 
i;]ens, and its rugged N-allcys, which are sonictintes covered 
hy a swampy surface. Only a few roadit traverse it. The 
most northern, which traverses the pass of Tirschcureutli, 
runs through the depression at its northern extremity, 
and connects the town of Egor willi Uatishun. Farther 
south is the i-oad which connects Niinihcrg with Pilsen, 
and leads through the pass of Fraucuberg. Tlic mad from 
Ilatislion to Pilsen rnns through the pass of Waldiiiiiiicheii. 
From Passau two roads lead to Bohemia : one teriniiuiling 
at Klettau traverses the pass of Eiseiistein, and the other 
leading to SlrakoniU, the pass of Winterherg : lastly, the 
road between Linz and Budweis goes by the pass of Freis- 
tadt. Thus we find that only six roads run over a moun¬ 
tain range c.s.tundiiig 112 miles in length, and two of them 
arc at its extremities ; they are consequently from twenty 
to twenty-five miles asunder. The dilKcnlties of crossing 
these mountains have probably lung prevented the Gerinuns 
from spreading farther to the east, and maintained the 
aborigines of Bohemia in the possession of their country ; 
and perhaps the Germans would never have entered it, liad 
they not found the other mountain-ranges inelosing Bo¬ 
hemia mure easy of access. Even now the number ot Ger¬ 
mans inhabiting the country which skirts the Hohemiuii 
side of these mountains is smaller than in other districts of 
Bohemia, the population being almost entirely composed oi' 
Czeclies. 

Itlaiiy rivers descend from this nuigc. Some of them go 
to the Danube, and send their waters to the Black Sea; 
others fall into the Elbe, and go io the North Sea. Those 
on the south-western declivity have a shell course, and 
fall into the Danube, which runs at no great distance I'rom 
its base. The largest is the Regeii, which joins ibo Danube 
opposite Katisbon. On the side of Bohemia the rivers have 
a longer course. Here rises the Moldau, which is the true 
source of the Elbe river, and two of its most considerable 
afiliients, the Wottow'a with the Wolinka and the Berannka. 

The forest of Buhcuiia is mostly composed of primilivo 
rocks. The highest part of the ridge and its most elifvalcd 
summits consist of granite. Gneiss everywhere accoiu- 
]ianics the granite, but prevails in the forest of Brdy, where 
it advances far into the interior of Bohemia. Mica-slate is 
also frequently met with in the same tract. Priiniti\ c clay- 
slale frequently covers the granite and gneiss formation. 

Though the highest part ol’ the ridge is barren and nearly 
wilhont vegetation, the lower parts of its slopes are coiercil 
with extensive forests of lofty trees; but as the d.llii-uliies 
of tlio transport are great, it is impossible to bring the 
timber to a market, and consequently the furo.sls v.oulil he 
nearly useless but for a fine white, sand which is fotr.id in 
many places on the eastern slopes. This has given ri.se to 
nnnieruns glass-houses, where the glass is made w liich i., 
known all over the world under the the name of Buhcmiun, 
and is preferred to Kiiglisli glass in most countries ol’ 
Europe. 

Metals are found in many places. Native gold is met 
with at Przihram and Horzowicz in the district of Beraiin 
and in several ether places, hut in small rpiantity. Sonu 
rivers bring gold sand down, which is washed, ospriciidly ilie 
Molduu, the Sazawa, and the 'W'ottowa. Silver is more 
abundant and wurkeil with advantage in some plara .s, espe¬ 
cially at Przihram, where it is extracted from lead-ore. A 
small quantity of cinnuhtir is got near ilur/owicz. Tin is 
worked in a few places. Jicad is very ahundaiil at Mies, 
Przihram, and Blcistadt. The iron mines are niimcrous, 
and arc worked with great industry. Antimony, ziur-, and 
cobalt iirc also common. 

Some pretaous stoiie.s also occur, especially opals, rdialce- 
donics, and jasper, but the famous Buheiiiian garnets arc 
not found in this range. Coals are found in considerahlo 
({uanlity on the northern lateral ranges, though they are 
less frequent than in the north-ea.stern districts of Bohemia. 
Great quantities of fine clay, fit for the inanul'acluro of 
china ware, arc found in the tieighbourhood of Passau, 
and sent to many parts of Germany, 

BOHEMIANS. [Gipsiks.] 

BOHEMOND, the eldest son of Robert Guiscard. the 
Norman conqueror of Apulia and Calabria in the eleventh 
century. After Robert had become duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, and his brother Roger had made himself c-ount of 
Sicily, Bohemond accompanied bis fatlier in his various 
expeditions to Greece and Illyria, against the emperor 
^exis Comuenus, Tbcy took Corfu, and dcfcatcil the 


Greeks near Durazzu. His father returning to Italy, 
Bohemuiiil remained in Illyria with his Norman and A]>u- 
lian army. Ho defeated the Greeks near Aria, entered 
lliessaly, and besieged Larissa. At his father’s death, in 
loyj, Roger, Robert’s second son, took possession ^if Apu¬ 
lia and Caluiiria, and Bohemond on his return from Greece 
found himself deprived of all share of his paternal inherit- 
taiice. Roger, count of Sicily, Robert’s brother, took the 
part of hi.s nephew and namesake against Bebemund. A 
war ensueil between the two brothers, which terminated by 
Bohemond accepting the principality of Tareiituni, anti 
leaving his brother Roger in possession of the rest. When 
the great Crusade was resolved upon in 10‘J2, part of the 
Crusaders took their way through Italy, and assembled at 
Bari to embark there. Bolioniond, hold and aspiring, re¬ 
solved upon joining them, and trying his fortune in the 
East. Being at the time in his brother’s camp near Amulli, 
which tow'ii had revolted again.sl Roger, he addressed the 
assembled warriors, painting to them in glowing colours 
the attractions and the merit of that holy war wliich was 
going to be cnrricil on in Palestine; and he succeeded so 
well, that nearly tlu! whole of his brother’s army determined 
on taking the cro.ss, amidst cries of ‘ Dieu le vent,' and pro¬ 
claimed Bohemond for their commander. Roger being 
thus disserted by bis troops was obliged to rui.se the siege of 
Amalfi. Botli the jirince of Salerno, and Tancred, the hero 
of romance, immortalized by Tasso, and who was Bolie- 
mond’s eousin, being the son of Emma, sister of Robert 
Guiseard, agreed to follow Bohemond's banner. The Nor¬ 
man and Apulian exjietlition embarked at Bari, anil landed 
at Durazzo, the seene of Boliemond’s former exploits. Bo- 
1. mond look his way by land across Macedonia, anil his 
approach U> CoiistaiitinopU; mainly contriliuteil to inihice 
the emperor Alexis touil’er peaceful terms to the Crusaders. 
He was introduced to the emperor, who treated him with 
great dislinetion, and hy his polite behaviour, aided by 
splendid jnv.sents, he prevailed oil Bohemond and several of 
the other chiefs to swear allegiance to him for the conquests 
lliey should make iu the Hast. AnnaConinena, the daughter 
j of Alexis, has lell u striking portrait of Bohemond. • lie 
I was remarkably tall and iKuid.sume, his eyes were blue, his 
i Complexion llorid, his demeanour haughty, his look tierce, 
and jet his smile was soft and insinuating;' hut she sav.s 
that he was crafty and deceitful, a desjiiser of law's and pro¬ 
mises. Ill the arts of cunning jiolicy he appear.s to hav. 

} been quite a match for her father. After tlie caplun- of 
j NiciOa, lODl'i, Buheuiond, who CDinni'audeil the left divi-ion 
of the Crusaders, was attaeked by avast inuttitude of Turks 
near Dor) heuin, and his division w'as niustly cut to pieces, 
hut by his exertions he maintained the conilict until God¬ 
frey of Houilloii came to hi.s assistance and routed the 
enemy. At the siege of Antioch, when the Crii.sa.ieis 
despaired of obtaining possession of the town, Bolienionil 
found out ail Armenian rencg.iile who onjoycil the confi¬ 
dence of till! Turkish coimnaiider, and who agreed to intro¬ 
duce him and his men by night within the walls. Taking 
advantage of this, he oll’ercd his brother Crusiiders to gi\c 
them possession of Antioch on the condition that they 
should bestow upon him the principality of the town. Some 
of the leaders demurred to this, but’the Armenian conlii 
treat with Bolieiuoiid only ; the Christian tamp was sun'ei- 
ing for want of jnovisions, and Keihog.i, the sultan of 
Mosul, was advancing against tliem w ith a largo force. No 
lime was to be lost, and all tlie chiefs, with the cxceptiou 
I f Raymond of Toulouse, agreed that Boheinoiiil should he 
j prince of Antioch. The following night Phirous, the Ar¬ 
menian, inlroilucud Bohemond and his men into the lowt:, 
wlien iieju'ly all the Mussulman population was niassaered, 
June, 1098. At break of day Bohemond's red staiiilaril 
was seen Hying over Hie loftiest tower of Antioch. Tim 
Christians were soon after besieged in their turn hv Iver- 
hoga, and after sulfering the extremities of hunger they eame 
out to olfer the Sultan battle, in which the Saracens utid 
Turks wove completely routed, and Bolioinond greatly sig¬ 
nalized liiinselt: When the Crusaders left Antioch in the 
spring of 1099 for Jerusalem, Bohemond accompamed them 
as far as Laodieca, and then returned to Anfiocli to conso¬ 
lidate his new possession. He afterwards received the in¬ 
vestiture of his principality from the patriarch Daimhcrt at 
Jorusaloii). In an excnrsioit into Mesoputaiuia he whs 
taken prisoner hy u Turkish emir, and reiiiainod two years 
in captivity. IJolh tlie sulian oi* Iconiuni and the emperor 
I Alexis ullercd lurjj;e uviins to the cruir in order to obtain 
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posscsiiion of Bohemond, who however contrived to persuade 
the emir to accept his own ransom, althouirh of less amount, 
and to make alliance with the Christians against the sultan 
of Iconjum. Returning to Antioch lie found there tlie 
faitiiful'Tancred, who had taken care of his interests during 
his absence. In 1103 Bohcniond returned to Italy, intent 
upon raising enemies against his old antagonist the emperor 
Alexis, whom ho accused of being secretly leagued with 
the Turks against the Franks. In 1106 he repaired to 
France, where IMiilip I. gave him his daughter Constance 
in marriage: Philip’s natural daughter Cuc.il married Tan- 
<u-ed. U poll ISoliemond’s return to Italy lie collected a large 
force, and sailed from Bari for Durazzo. After several com¬ 
bats with Alexis’ troops, he had an interview with the em¬ 
peror, ill wliicli the latter acknowledged him prince of 
Antioch. Bclieniuiid died in Apulia in 1111, and was 
buried at Cuiiusa. Ills son, Bolieniond II., succeeded him 
as prince of Antioch. (See (Jibhon, William of Tyre, Ma- 
taterra’s clironicio of Robert Guiscard, and Michaud, Ilis- 
ioin; lifts Vroisudcf!.} 

BOIIME, or UOHM, frequently inis-writtcn BKIIMEN. 
Ill riilatiiig Buhiiie’s life we retain the characteristic (|uaiiit- 
iiess of his age. 

Tliere is a small market-town in the Upper F-usatia 
called All-Scidenbcrg (Brucker writes Palaio-Seidenbur- 
guni), (li.*>tant from Giirlitz about a mile and a half, in 
which li\i;d a iiiaii ulio.-5e name was Jacob, and liis wife’s 
liauio was Ursula. They were poor, but sober and honc.st. 
In the vear 1575 they liail a sun, whom they named Jucoli. 
This was tliat Jacob Bijlunu who was afterwards called 
the Teutonic philosuphiT, Ilis first employment was tlie 
Caro of cattle, but when grown older he was placed at a 
school, where he leanil to read and to write, ami was after¬ 
wards apprenticed to a shoemaker in Giirlitz. I laving served 
his time, in the year l.i‘Jllie took to wife C’atliarine tlie 
daughter of tlie butclier Johann Ilun.scliinann, a citizen of 
Gorlilz, hy whom he had four s ms. His sons lie placed to 
Iionest trades. He himself became luaster-.sliueiiiakcr in 
laUj. 

, Jacob Biihinc relates that when .a licrdsboy lie had a re- 
markalile trial. In the heat of inid-ilay, retiring from liis 
].-lav-fellows he went to a stony crag called the l.aiidskruii, 
ami, liiidiiig aiieiitrunco or aperture overgg'ow ii with bnslies, 
lie went in, and saw there a large wooden vessel full of 
money, at which sight, being in a siahleii astoiiishinciit, he j 
retired in haste wiihout touching it, and related liis fortune | 
to tile ri'sl of tile boys, wlio, coming \.ilh liini, sought often 
an entrance but could never find any. Some year.-, after a 
foreign artist, as .Jacob Bi’ihnic liiinsclf related, skilled in 
limliiig nut magical treasures, look it away and tliercby 
lunch cnriclied liiinself; yet lie perished by an infamous 
death, tlial Ireasiiie being lodged there and covered with a 
curse to him that should find ami take it away. 

He also relates tliat wijcn he was an apprentiec, liis 
master and his mistress being abroad, there came to tlic 
sboj) a stranger, of a reverend and gr.ivo eounteiiauce, yet in 
iiieaii apparel, and taking up a pair of shoes desired to liuy 
liietn. Tlie l>oy, being yet scarce promoted higher than 
sweeping tile shop, would not presume to set a price on 
them; but the stranger being very importunate, Jacob at 
last named a price wliieli he was certain would keep him 
liarmiuss in ]iarting willi them. The old man paid the 
money, look tlio shoes, and wont from tlie sho|> a little way, 
when standing still, willi a loud and eunte.it voice he called, 

* Jueob, Jacob, come forth.' Tlie buy came out in a great 
frigid, amazed (hat the stranger slionld call him by his 
Christian name. Tlie man with a severe but friendly counto- 
nanco, fixing liis eyes upon him, whicli were bright and 
sparkling, took him by liis right liand and said to him :— 

•Jacob thou art littlo but shall be great, and become an¬ 
other man, sin-h a one us the world shall wonder at; there¬ 
fore he pious, fear God, and reverence his word. Read dili¬ 
gently tin: IIolv Scriptures, wherein thou hast comfort and 
instruction. For thou must endure much misery and 
poverty, and suffer pei-secution, but be courageous and per¬ 
severe, for God loves and is gracious unto thee ;' and there¬ 
with pressing his hand, with a bright sparkling eye fixed 
on his face, ho departed. 

This prediction ^^mde a deep impression upon .Tacoh’s 
mind, and made him bethink himself, and grow serious in 
his actions, keeping his tlioughts stirring in cunsidcratiuu of 
the caution received. Tlieneoforward lie frequented public 
worship much more, and profited thereby to the outward rc- 


fovination of his life. Considering Luke xi. 1.3 — ’’My 
Father in Heaven will give liis spirit to him that asks him. 
he desired tliat Comforter. Ho says that he was at last 
‘ surrounded with a divine light for seven days, and stood ia 
the liighest cuntein|>1atioii and in tlie kingdom of joys 
wliilst he was witli ins master in the coiiniry about the 
affairs of his viM'ation.’ He then grew still more atten¬ 
tive to his duties, read the Scriptures, and lived in all 
the ob.servanee of outward ministrations. Scurrilou.s and 
blasplicmous words lie would rebuke even in his own master, 
who, being not able to boar this, set him at libeity with full 
permission (o seek his livelihood as he liked best. About 
the year 1600, in the tweiity-fiflb )x-ar of his age, Jucoh was 
again surrounded by tlie divine light, and viewing the herbs 
and grass in the fields near Giirlitz in his inward light, he 
saw into their o.-iseiiees, use, and properties, wliich were dis¬ 
covered to him by their lineaments, figures, and signalures. 

In like manner he belield tlie whole creation, and from 
tliat fountain of revelation he wrote hi.s book De Siffnatura 
Rfrum. In unfolding tliese invsteries he had great joy, 
yet he looked carefully after ills i'amily, and lived in j'eace 
and silence, scari'o intimating to any tliese wonderlnl things, 
till in tile year tOlO lie wrote his first book, called Aurora, 
or tlie Morning Heiiw'.ss. 

Tliis manuscript lie did not chofise to intrust to any man, 
till a gentleman of rank, an intimate friend of liis, lia\iiig 
got sight of it, proMiiled upon him to indulge him with liie 
perusal of it. This gentleman immediately liaik it lo 
pieces, and with his own hand, assisted by other Iri.ii-- 
seribers, copied it with amazing dispatch. Thus, coim ur. 
to the author’s intention, it became public, and fell into the 
hands of Gregory Ricliter, superintendent of (jiii iuz, w ho 
making use of his pulpit for speaking without a gaii..-.a,i-r, 
to revile what and whom he pleased, einleavoureii Ui sMr iin 
tlic magistracy to exercise their juri.-,dictioii in rooiiog •. et 
this sujiposed ehuieli-wet d. 

The Semite convened Jacob Boliinc, seized liis heok, 
and adniotiisheil liini to stick to liis last, and Ica- e off \iril¬ 
ing liooks. The original manuscript of the Anror/i, in 
Bolime’s own handwriting, was (after having liei-ii .siwen 
and twenty years in the custody of the senate at Gl'i'htzl. 
on Nov. 2(i, toil, jiresented liy Dr. Paul .Scipio, llie n.<-n 
ourgerniastcr or mayor there", to George I’ihig, marsh.>1 lo 
the court of tlie elector at Dresden. I’tlug, vviio was wi ll 
all’ceted to Biihme, was then on a visit at Glirlnz. Ihli 
ilispatelied this muiiuscript to Abraham Wilhelm van \er 
land, a citizen and merchant of Anislei-daiii. 

Upon the coiuniand of tlu; senate lie ahslainetl I'roin 
writing for seven tears, after which he was moved again to 
write. The list of liis works stands as follows. Tlie hooks 
which he left nnlinishod are put in parentheses. 

1. Aurora, 'i. Of tlic Tlnee Pviiieiple.s, Kill). Of 
tlie Tlireefohl Life of Man. 16‘20. 4. Answers fo the 

Forty (^u<-stions of the Soul. 5. Of the Incarnation ot 
Jesus Christ. Of the Sutfering, Death, and Kcsurrcclion 
of Christ. Of the Tree of Faith. 6. Of tin: Si.x Points, 
great and small. 7. Of the Heavenly and Earthly Mys¬ 
tery. ts. Of the last limes, to P. K. 9. De .Signatiini 
Rcrum. 10. A Consolatory Book of the Four Com¬ 
plexions. 11. An Apology to Balthasar Tilkeii. in two 
parts. 12. Considerations upon Isaias Stiefcl's Imok. 
l.'J. Of true Repeiilaiiec, 1622. J4. Of true Re.“i::naiioii. 

15. A Book of Regeneration. 10. A Book of Piedi siina¬ 
tion and Election of God, 1623. 17. A Compeiidiuin <•( 

Rejientance. IH. Mysteriiini Magnum, or an Exp*).'itii n 
upon Genesis. 19. A Table of tlio Principles, or a Kt-y id 
his Writings. 20. Of the Superscnsnal Life. 21. (Of the 
Divine Vision.) 22. Of the two Testaments of Christ. 
Baptism and the Supper. 23. A Dialogue between tlie 
enligliteiiod and unenliglitcned Soul. 24. An Apology for 
the Book on true Repentance, against a Pamphlet of the 
Primate of Gdrlitz, Gregory Riiditer. ,2.5. (A Book of 177 
Thcosophick Questions.) 26. An Epitome of th Mysle- 
riuin Magnum. 27, (The Holy Weeks, or the Praver 
Book.) 28. A Table of the Divine Manifestatiun. 29. Ot 
the Errors of tlie Sects of Ezekiel Meths and Isaias Stiel'el, 
or Antistiefolius II. 30. A Book of the Last .ludgiiicii!. 
31. Letters to divers Persons with Keys for hidden Word .. 

The publication of his first hook made many Icarneil 
men visit liini, willi whom uuieh conversing he got tlie use 
of tlioso Greek and Latin words that are frequent in his 
works. 

Among the learned that conversed with him was a phy 
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gician, Balthasar Walter, from Silesia, who had travelle»l in 
search of antient ina<rical leariiiiij; through Egypt, Syria, 
i\rahia, &c., wiu>re lie found such small remttants of it, 
that lie returned unsalislied to his own country, where he 
hecauie inspector of the chemical laboratory at Dresden. 
Having become acquainted withBiilime, he rtyoicoil that at 
lust he had found at home, in a poor cottage, that for which 
he had travelled so far in vain. Walter introduced the ap¬ 
pellation of Philosophus Teutonicus. 

B. Walter went to the German universities, and collected 
such (juestions concerning the soul as were thought ami 
accounted impossible to be resolved fuiidaincntally, of which 
he made a catalogue, being forty in number, and sent them 
to Bi'dimc, from whom he received answers to his satisfac¬ 
tion (which answers are public in many languages). Bal¬ 
thasar Waller came to Bdlinie and professed that ho hud 
received more solid answt'ns than ho hail found among 
llie host wits of those and more promising climates. 

The translator of the .said answers into English pre¬ 
sented a copy to King Clharles I., who a month atler said, 
that if Bbhiuo wore no scholar, the Holy Ghost was now in 
men ; but if he were a scholar, ho was one of the best. 

Doctor Weisner, after giving in a letter a curious account 
ol'the persecution of Biihme by Gregorius Richter, the pri- 
Tiialc of Giirlitz, of Jacob's banishment by the senate, of their 
reiiealing their absurd and unjust order, goes on to say,— 
‘Yet still tired with the prelate's incessant clamour, they at 
length sent for him again, and entreated him that in love 
to the city’s quiet he woulil seek hiiiiself a habitation tdse- 
where; which if he would do llioy should hold themselves 
obliged to him for it, as an acceptablt! service. In com¬ 
pliance with this friendly request of theirs he remov ed from 
tlunicc. After this upon a citation, Jacob Bbliine came to 
Dresden before bis highness tlie prince elector of Saxony, 
where were assembled six doctors of divinity. Dr. Hoe, 
Dr. Moisner, Dr. Bulduin, Dr. Gerhard, Dr. Ley.scrn, and 
another doctor, and two irrufessors of the mathematics. 
And these, in the presence of his highness the primre 
elector, began to examine him concerning his writings, and 
the high mysteries therein; and many profound queries in 
divinity, philosophy, and the mathematics they propo.sed to 
him. To all which he replied with such meekness of spirit, 
smdi depth of kttowlcdge and fulness of matter, that none 
of those doctors and professors returned one word of dislike 
or contradiction. The prince his highness much admired 
liim, and re<piived to know the result of their judgments in 
what they had heard. But the doctors and examiners 
desired to be excused, and entreated his hightiess that lie 
would have patience till the spirit of the man had more 
plainly declared itself, for in many particulars they could 
not understand him. 

‘To Jacob Bohme's questions they returned answers with 
much iao<lesty, being amazed to hear from a man of that 
mean quality such mysterious depths. 

‘ There were two astrologers (iresenit to whom, having dis¬ 
coursed of their science, he said, “ Thus far is the knowledge 
of your art right and goo<l, grounded in the mystery of 
nature; but what is over and above are licathcnish additions." 

‘ The elector being satisfied with his answers took him 
apart, and discoursed witli him concerning diilicull points, 
and courteously dismissed him. 

‘ After this Dr. Mcisner and Dr. Gerhard, meeting at 
Wittenberg, expressed how greatly they ailmircd the con¬ 
tinued harmony of Scriptures proiliiced at his c.(amination. 
Many learned men and preachers now taught those doctrines 
of regeneration and the means of attaining it against which 
they formerly exclaimed as heretical. Biilime wrote in the 
albums of his friends, 

Wem Ztiil i»t wic* Kwi^keit 
Kwi^keit wk* <lu* Zeit 
Der ist IxifVcit von ullem 

‘Soon after Biihme’s return to Gbrlkz died his adversary 
the pastor priinarius Gregorius Richter; and Bolunc liim- 
self died three months and a half later. 

‘On Sumhiy, Nov. 18, 1624, early in the morning, he 
asked his son Tobias if he lieard tlie excellent music ? The 
son replied “ No." “ Open," said he, “ the door, that it may 
be better heard." Afterward he asked what the clock had 
struck, and said, “Three biurs hence is mv time.” 

‘ Wlien it was near six he took leave of Inis wife and son, 
blessed them, and said, “ Now go 1 hence into Paradise;" 
and bidding his son to turn him, he fetched a deep sigh 
and departed. The new priniarius refused lo preach at 


his funeral, feigning to he unwell, and hii colleague, Ma- 
gister Elias Theodorus, being compelled by the magistracy 
to preach on his death, began by saying he would lather 
have walked 100 tnilcs than preach the funeral sermon. 

‘ The physician at Gbrlitz, Dr. Kober, arranged his burial, 
which was performed with the usual ceremonies, to the due 
performanre of which the clergy were compelled by the 
magistrates. His friends placed a cross on his gravo, but 
his enemies pelted it with mud, and broke it to pieces. Ja- 
eob Bohme's with died of llio plague two years later. One 
of his four sous was a goldsmith ; the others had learnctl 
other trades. All died soon afier J. Bdhme.' 

lie was lean, and of small stature; had a low forehead; 
his temples were proiuiueiit; was somewhat hawk-nosed; 
his eyes were grey and very azure; his heard was thin and 
short ; his voice low, but he had a pleasing speech, and was 
modest and humble in lus conversation. He wrote very 
slowly hut legibly, and seldom or never struck out and cor¬ 
rected what he liud wriMi’n. 

After Bohme’s death his opinions spread over Germany, 
Molland, and England. Even a son of his persecutor Riidi- 
Icr, being then a merchant's clerk at Thorn, edited at his 
own expense an epilonie of Biibuie's works in 8 volumes, and 
arranged their conlents in a sort of index. The younger 
Richter became fond of Biihme’s doctrines while be at¬ 
tempted to rclute them. He printed of his extracts only 
about 100 copies; consc(\uently they are now extremely 
scarce. The first collection of Billime's works was juili- 
lishcd by Heinrich Bctkc, Anisl. 10 75. 41o. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the scventcentli, a id in the first years of the 
eighteenth century, the works of Biihme were piibli^beil 
and translated into Diiteli at tlie expense of and by Alira- 
haiii W'ilbeho van Bcyerlaiid, who bail bought a eomplete 
copy of Biihme’s works from ih.e advoeale Hans Rolhcii von 
Baumgarten, at (h')rlitz. Bcyerlaiid also proeured aiilogra))h 
copies, which he collated for his edition. Beyerland’s 
editions arc in 12ino., 8vo., and Ito. More complete than 
Beyerluiid's is the edition hy Gichtcl in 10 vols. Svo. Aiiist. 
1682. For this edition the manuscripts were bought from 
the heirs of Bcyerlaiid. This was reprinted with Gichlcl's 
inanuscript nuir^h/u/iii, Altona, 1715, 2 vols. Ito., and agaifi 
with a notice of foviuer editions and some additions from 
Gichtel’s ‘ Menioi'ialia,' 17.10. Tliere are some later edi- 
i lions of separate works. The best traiislalioii of liis works 
into English is that hy the celebrated William Law of 
Oxford, Lond. 17G4, in two volumes .Ito, Compare also ,Li- 
eoh Biihme’s ‘ Tlieosopliic. Bhilosriphy, unfolded by Edward 
Taylor, with a short account of the life of J.B. London, 
l(i0l-.l; Jacob Bliliiu ein biograpliiscbcr Versucli, I’irna, 
lbOl-8; Jacob Blilim's AVerko, Amsterdam, 1()20, four vo¬ 
lumes Svo., l()82-8, ll'i'JS, and 1730, in ten volumes Svo. 
Auszug alls Blibm's Schriften, Amst. 1718, and Franefurt, 
lsoi-8. Tliero are also Dutch translations. The preacher 
and physician Jolin Pordage, wlio was born about 1625, and 
died in London 1098, endeavoured lo systematize the o]>i- 
nions of Bohme in the following works : ‘ Melaphysica vera 
el divina.’ This is translated into German in three \ohimes, 
Franef. and Leipzig, 172.5-28; ‘ Sophia s. deteidio endoslis 
sapiential de iinmdo interiio ot extcnio,’ Ainst. 1099 ; ‘ Tlioo- 
logia niysfiea sive arcana mysticaque doctrina de invisibi- 
libus aiteniis, &c. non ratioimU arte sed cognilione intuitiva 
descripta,' Anist. 109.8; Comp. .lac. Brucker’s ‘ Hist. crit. 
Philosopliix*,' T. iv. P. 1, 1-ipsias 1700. 4, p, 69.5—700 ; 
‘ Weisinanni introduct. in memorab. occl. liist. sacr.’ Stidtg. 
1719, -I T. II. J). 1231, seq. ; ‘ Spcners thcologisclie Bedcu- 
ken Thcil.' 3 u. 4 ; Arnold's ‘ Kirchen-und Ketzer Ilis- 
lorio,'Frank II 1700, 11. 029 -052; ‘Jo, Chr. Holzbau.seii 
capisirata Bolimicolarum rabula;’ ‘ The Life of Jacob Bell¬ 
men,’ by Durand llotbam. Esq., 1054,410.; ‘Memoirs of 
the Life, Death, Burial, and wonderful Writings of Jacob 
Behinen, now first done at large into English from the best 
edition of his works in the original German, with an intro¬ 
ductory preface of the translator, directing to the due and 
right use of this mysterious and extraordinary Theosopher,’ 
by Francis Okely, formerly of St. ,Tohii'3 College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Northampton, 1780, Svo. Claude St. Martin, who 
died at the beginning of the present century, published 
French translations under the title of ‘ Anrorc Naissante;’ 
‘ DesTrois Principes;* ‘De laTi’ij>leVie;’ ‘Des Quarante 
Questions;’ ‘ Censura Philosophise Thutonicaj sou epistola 
de Blihmio illiusque pliilosophia in Hcnr. Mori Oper. omn.’ 
(philos.) Loud. 1079, fol. tom. i.p. 529 seq.; extracted with 
additions in J. Wojfr. Jaegeri ‘Hist. Eccl. See. xvii.’ Ham- 
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tnir^, 1717, fol. 2. pp. 245-204. Against these additions 
H. Ofori Opera i. p. 401. ii. pp. 347, 402, 446, 447, 610. 

One of the most zealous supporters of Buhme's thco.sophy 
Was Ohurlos Hutham, who bclonf'ed to A© noble family of 
that name, wliieh has produced not only political but also 
theusopiiieal martyrs. See‘Ad Pliilosophiam Teutonicam 
mnnudiK^tin sou determinatio do orig'inc animm bumanse, 
viz. An a Deo creetur et infundntur, an a parentibus tra- 
(Uicntur, habita Cuntabri^ice in S<:holi.s puhlieis in comitiis 
Martii 3, 1646. A Oarolo Uotham socio Petrensi et tunc 
uno ox proouratoribus aeademire. l.ond. 1648.’ 

'I’he Ibllowin*; title will show that the disputt:.-. about Rnhme 
bocaine very warm. ‘A true state of the case of Mr. Ilo- 
than), hite’follow of Peter House, declariii}? the {rrounds 
and rca.sons of his appeal to parliament af^ainst the sen¬ 
tence of those members of the committee for jefomiation of 
tlio universities, who on May 22 last resolved the 7rri/hifc 
arid pti/t/inhiri" of fiix hook entitled “ The Petition und 
Argument," dl-e. to be scandalous and noainst the privilege 
of parliament, and himself to Ik: deprived of his fellowship 
in Ibat collego.’ Printed in the year lO.'jl. 

Ib'ilmie and his followers were especially persecuted by 
the c-lcrgy, who seemed to deem his writings on theosophical 
snb)ei:ts an infringement of the prerogatives of the clerical 
order. The ecclesiastics at Giirlitz persecuted Bi’tbnie during 
his life, and refused to bury his corpse until they were com¬ 
pelled by the magistrates not to disgrace the earthly re¬ 
mains of a. man who had led a harmless life and always 
been in strict communion with the Lutheran church. The 
admirers of Biihme were for the greater part not pro¬ 
fessional divines, but nohlcinon, country gentlemen, coiir- 
tii'i’s. physicians, chemists, meridiants, and in general, men 
who were eager in the pursuit of truth, and who did not 
sliekle for modes of speech and cstahlished formalities. 
The peisecntions raised against him hroiight Bohrno first 
into the notice of men of rank, who took delight in enn- 
^el•sing with tlio poor shoemaker and his followers, while 
universities and oce.lesiastieal eourts enaeti-d Jaws against 
his opinions, and his persceuied disciples appealed even in 
Kiigland to tlie high eoiirt of parliament. Sir Isaac New ton, 
William J.aw, Selie'ling, and Hegel, were all readers of 
Biihme. 

\Villiam T.aw. in the appendix to the second edition of 
his ' Appeal to all that douht or disbelieve tlic Truths of the 
dospel,' 17/><i, moiitiuns, that among the papers of Newton 
were liiiiiid many autograph extraets from the works of 
I’lihme. Law eoiijcetures that Newlou d(‘rived his system 
of I'liiidameiital powers from BUlime. and that he avoided 
iiieiilioiiiiig Biihme as the originator of hi.s system, lost it 
shinild eonio into disrepute. 

Biihmc's theosophy consists in the endeavour to denum- 
strale in every thing its neeessity by traeing its origin to the 
altrihiites of God. Consequently some of Blihme's phrases 
sound like tlic doctrines of Manichiean emanation, and 
have lieen misinterpreted as being such. Biihme traces 
the parallelism between the visible physical, and the in¬ 
visible metaphysical world. His comparisons and images 
are not the essoiico of his theosophy, hut only illustrative 
of thoughts which liavc commanded the admiration and 
approbation of some of the deepest thinkers, while others 
are apt to neglect him entirely on account of his errors 
in subordinate non-essentials. Bdhtuc forms undoubtedly 
an important link in the chain of thought, which connects 
the present state of philo.sophy with the bpgiuuings of former 
ages. Ho ollea produces magnificent ideas, but he oci-a- 
sionally supports his theory by false etymologies, and by 
chemical und astrological notions which have hcca long 
ago rejected. A specimen of false etymology is his deri¬ 
vation of the word (pialitiil (i. e. tjuality) 1‘roin the German 
Quul, i. e. pain, and quelle, *. e. veell, fountain, source. 
He has now again many admirers in Germany, hut perhaps 
no one would approve of this mode of demonstration. 

The articles on Biihme in English works are often very 
incorrect, of which the following is a ludicrous instanco :— 

‘ Bchmen (Jacob), a shoemaker, liv’d at (Jiirlitz, was re¬ 
markable for the multitude of his patrons and adversaries. 
He derived all his mystical and rapturous doctrine from 
Wood’s “ Athcnm Oxonicnscs.” vol. i. p. 610, et “ Histor.ct 
Antiq. Academim Oxoniensis.” lib. 2, p. 308.' Wood was 
born A.D. 1632, eight years after Biihmc's death. 
BOHMTSGH LEIPA. [Leipa.] 

BOHODUKHOFF, or BOGODUKOFF, a town in the 
Russian government of Charkeff in the Ukraine, atid the 


capital of a circle of the same name, is situated on the 
Mcrla, a small river which flows into the Vorskla. It was 
built in the year 1667, und is surrounded by ramparts of 
earth and a ditch. It contains four churches, about 1050 
houses, atid nearly 7000 inhabitants, whoso chief occupa¬ 
tion is tanning and preparing leather, as well as working it 
up into boots and shoes, l^argo llock.s and herds are reared 
in its neighbourhood, and the place aceonlingly carries on a 
brisk trade in cow-hides, goat-skins, and fleeces. Consi¬ 
derable quantities of fruits and vegetables are also raised 
abotit Bobodukhotf. .50'10'N. lat. 35'40'E. long.; 1451 
versts (about 967 miles) distant from St. Petersburg. 

The circle to which this tow'n gives its name, lies lictwccn 
49" 42' and 50° 40' N. lat., and 32' 56' and 36' 20' E. long.; 
its area i.s about 1100 square miles ; above three-fourths of 
this ariia arc cultivated by the plough or tlie spade, and 
less than one-seventh part is occupied by woods. Tlie 
number of inhabitants lias incrense<l during the last lifty 
years from 91,190 to upwards of 130,000. It conlaiu.s four 
towns : Bohodukluiir; Khorinyiisk, a walled town with three 
cburelics and about 1700 inhabitants ; Krasnokulsk on the 
Mcrla, with five churches, SOO houses, and about 5000 in¬ 
habitants; and Solotsbcff, a walled town on the Udu, with 
four eliurcbes, nearly 1000 bouses, and about 5000 inha¬ 
bitants who (ire actively employed in cultivating grain, fnut, 
and vegetables, and rearing cattle. 

BOH, a nation of antient Gaul, which made various immi¬ 
grations into Italy and Germany. The district whence ilicy 
originally came is not ascertaineil (D’Anville, Notire de 
tAneienne Gaule), but i! would appear that they were near 
the Liiigones and the Ilelvetli. They are mentioned as 
forming part of the first Gaulish emigration recorded by 
Livy, .fustiims, and others, which set oil’ in quest of i,e\v 
lands, and under two chiefs, Btdlovosus and Segovesus, boilt 
nephews of Ambigntus, king of the Bitnriges. Belbuesus 
went over the Alps into Italy, while Segovesus crossed the 
Uliiiie into Germany, and penetrated to the skirls of the 
great Hercynian forest. The Boii wouM appear to lime 
followed Segovesus, and (o have settled in the heart of (Jer- 
raany, in the eountry called after lliem Boioliemiim (Bohe¬ 
mia), from which they were afterwards driven away by tlio 
Marcomaiini, a German nation, ami withdrew south of tlic 
Danubius, to the banks of the (Enus (liiii). Bojodurum, 
now Innstadt, took its name from them. The Boil are 
mentioned also as ha\ing immigrated into Italy, together 
with the Lingoiies and other tribes, by passing over the 
Pennine or Helvetic Alps. The epoch of this immigrali"U 
is a matter of doubt: some believe it to liave been c.inii'iii- 
poraiy with that of Segovesus and Bellovesiis, and they place 
it as early as 6U0 years n.i;., wliihst others liclieve it to h.ive 
taken jdace nearly 2ut) years after, and not long before the 
march of the Gauls against Rome. (Niebuhr’s 77/v/oc?/ 
of Rome, vol. i.. on the Gauls and their innniorations iiilo 
Ituhj.) The Boii crosscil tlic Po, and settli-d in the c.iiuitrv 
between the Tarns, the Silarus, and the Apennines, and they 
l<iok possession of the Etruscan city of Felsma, afterwauis 
Bononia. [Boi.oona.] The Boii were often ongagcsl in 
war with Rome, and they obtained at limes advanlages over 
the Roman arms, but they were finally subjugated by Seijuo 
Nasica, and part of their lands was taken from them. .\s 
they still conliniied restless, they were altogether removed 
by the Uonuins and sent across the Norie Alps, when they 
settled on the banks of the Dravus, near the Scordisci. 
Having afterwards engaged in wars with the (>cta*. tiny 
wore almost entirely destroyed; and we find in Pliny (lii. 
24.) a vast tract between the Dravus ami the Damikiiis called 
‘ Dcserta Boiorum.’ 

Wo find the Boii engaged in tlie Helvetian iminigrntioii 
into Gaul in the time of C'lcsar. AVliether these were from 
some part of their tribe which had remained m Gaul, or 
whether they came back from Germany into Helvetia, is not 
known. After the defeat of the Helvetians, the .'Edui begged 
of Cojsar that the Boii might remain among them, whieh 
being assented to, the ^Edui scUled them in a district be¬ 
tween the j-igeris and the Klavcr tAllier). 

The Boii, from Bohemia, who had settled on the banks of 
the CEnus, bccauitt subject to the Roman empire, a id I’linnc 1 
part of the province of Viudelicia. During the decline of 
the empire they were exposed to the irruptions of the .Af.ir- 
coinaiiui, the Tliuriiigii, and other tribes ubo occiqvicd tl.icr 
country, which afterwards took the name of Boii aria, or 
Boiuria, some say from the united names of the Boii and the 
Avari, aPannonian tribe. From Boiaria the modern nppcl 
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lation of Bavaria is dcrivecl. (Avcntimis, Anualfis Boiorum.) 
There was also a district in Aqtiitania called Boii, near 
the *pa, in the neifihbourhood of Burdcgala (Bordeaux.) 
(D'Anville, Notice (te r.-tnrienne Gaule.) 

BC)1L, called also pldcginon and furuiiciilus, from Jitro, 
to rage, on account of the violence of the heat and inllam- 
niation attending it. A boil is a tumor of an iiillammatory 
nature seated in the skin and in the cellular tissue beneath 
it. It may occur on .any part of tho external surface of the 
body, and it is of various sizes from the bulk of a pea to 
that of a pigeon's egg, which latter it seldom exceeds. The 
tumor is circumscri&d, prominent, hard, of a conical figure, 
the base of the cone being broad, deep, and intensely roil. 
The whole surface of the tumor is cxnui.'itely tender, and 
is commonly attcndeil wilh a very painl'ul sense of burning 
and throbbing. Its natural termination is in suppuration, 
that is, in the formation of the matter called pus, but the 
progress is always .slow and the proce-ss it.self iinperfeet, (ho 
Jins formed being generally scanty and never healthy. 
Only a few drops of purulent matter coninionly mixed with 
blood flow from tho mo.st prominent or pointed part of (he 
tumor, while there remains behind the germ, or what is 
commonly called the rare, a purulent sloughy substance so 
thick and tenacious that it appears like a solid body. When 
this cure is discharged, the pain (‘iitirely ceases and (he 
op(?ning heals spontaneously, but the removal of this is in- 
di.spensable to the cure of the disease. 

The complaint is never attended with danger, and seldom 
accompanied with fever, excepting when the tumor is seated 
over some peculiarly sensitive part, or when (as occasionally 
happens) several tumors occur at tho same time in several 
places. Under such circumstances, in adults of irritable 
habits, and almost always in children, a good deal of con¬ 
stitutional disturbance is excited. 

The disea.se, though local in its scat, is constitutional in 
its origin, and affords a good cxamjdc of a class of m.aladics, 
a very large one, which are limited in their scat to a small 
spot, jierliaps on tho external surface of the body, but 
which have their source in tho disturbance of some internal 
organ or of the system in general. 

The internal organs, the derangement of which most 
commonly produces this external disease, are those which 
belong either to the digestive or to tho excrementitious 
systems, or to both. In conseijuence of the disordered state 
of these organs, either perfectly pure chyle is not elimi¬ 
nated, or the blood is not properly depurated, or exc.remen- 
titious matter is re-absorbed into it, the circulating fluids 
become confaminated, and the resiill is Ibe irritation and 
inflammatioii of the surface. 

The rational and successful treatment of this disease must 
therefore combine two objects,- the removal of tho local 
malady, and the correction of the disordered state of tho 
system III which it has its origin. The first intention is 
acconi]>lishcd by assisting the process of suppuration, which, 
as already stated, is always tardy and imperfect, but must 
lie rendered complete before the malady can be rcmovcil. 
It is only losing lime and protracting suffering to attempt 
the discussion, or, as it is ternicd, the resolution of the 
tumor. In the first place, the practitioner is in possession 
of no mcau.s by which he can accompli-h this object; and 
in the second place, if he could accomplish it, he would 
only send hack into the system what the system has already 
sent to tho surface in oriler to be di-ebarged, and the re¬ 
entrance of which into the system, if it do not produce some 
internal mischief, will cause the rc-appcarancc of the dis¬ 
ease on some other part of the snrl'ace in an aggravated 
form. Tbc proper external ajiplications arc repeated emol¬ 
lient poultices, as those made of linseed meal, which may he 
mixed, when the pain is violent, with coniuni, hyoseyamus, 
or opium. The suppuration is so imperfect that even the 
diligent use of poultices seldom causes the tumor to burst 
spontaneously with an aperture sufUciently large to allow 
of the discharge of the pus, n gethcr with the sloughy cel¬ 
lular substance that forms the core. As soon as any matter 
can be perceived in the tumor a free opening should there¬ 
fore be made into it with a lancet, and as much of'the mat¬ 
ter and slough as can be foriMvl out of it by tolerably firm 
pressure should he removed. Until the suppuration becomes 
hcalihy and the sloughy substance is entirclv discharged, 
the linseed poultiee shoulil be eontinned. When healthy 
granulations begin to fill up the cavity, the application of a 
bit of lint and a simple pledget are the only dressings that 
are necessary. 


While rcconrso is had to these extomal applications it is 
indispensable to correct the disordered state of tho organs. 
This may be effected by a course of mild alterative medi¬ 
cines : tho bowels should always bo freely opened at fir.st, 
and then rcf'ulatcd by gentle unirritating laxatives. At 
tho same time strict attention should *be paid to the diet, 
which should be of the plainest and simplest nature, nutri¬ 
tive hut not stimulating, consisting of a niodeinfe portion 
of plainly cooked animal food, without fermented liijuors, 
without pastry, and without fruit. 

BOILEAU, NICOLAS. SIEUR DESPREAUX, 
was born at Crosiie, near Pari.s. or in Paris ilselfi on Nov. 
1, IfiSG, and was the eleventh child of Gilles Roilcau, first 
Registrar (GreHior)of the Great Chamber of the Parliament 
of Paris. Ilis mother, the second wife of Gilles, was Anne 
dc Niclls. Boileau has wriilen inscriptions, little worthy of 
remembrance, for a jiortrait of each of his parents. He 
eulogises his father as a man of probity and ofgcntledis- 
liosition, rather than as possessed of much talent; and of 
his mollier, who died during his infancy, he says nothing 
more tliaii that she pleased her husband by rcllectiug his 
good qualilies. 

Each of two elder brothers of Nicolas Boileau attained 
some distinction in his time. Gii.i.ks, born in IG.'Jl, pursued 
the law, and lieeamo .successively Paymaster of the Hotel 
de Ville in Paris, and Controller of the Royal Treasury. 
Ho gained also the coveted honour of admission into tho 
French Academy ; but his enttance to that body was much 
opposed by a literary rotprie, with which he lived in almost 
perpetual warfare; and Pelisson, Manage, and George 
Scudery are mentioned among his most powerful adver¬ 
saries. Nicolas satirized his brother, in some lines which 
he afterwards cancelled, for having obtained a pension from 
Colbert, through tho interest of Cliapelaine: hut he has 
allowed a dull epigram to bo transmitteil to us. in which, 
perhaps ironically, he extols the literary and oratorical 
merits of Gilles at the expense of his fraternal qualitie.s. 
They were reconciled, however, before the death of GilU s 
Boileau, which occurred in IfifiO. In his lifetime Gilles pub¬ 
lished a translation of the /i’/irAc/rii/ion of Epictetus anil of 
the Tablet of Cebes, and another of Diogenes Laertius :.a 
controversial pamphlet adilresscd to Menage, and one also 
to Costar. An unfinished translation of Aristotle's Poelie 
was found among his papers after his death; and his 
posthumous works, consisting of Poems, Letters, hi.s .Speccli 
on admission into the Academy, and a translation of the 
fourth book of (lie JKneid into French verse, were collected 
by Nicolas in one volume, 12mo. 

.T.vcquks Boile.vu was born in lfi35, and studied at the 
College of Ilarcourt, where he graduated in theology. He 
appears to have inherited his father’s gentleness of spirit, 
for we arc told that on the destruction hy fire of a library 
which he had spent many years and much money in 
forming, he recommenced his collection without any ex¬ 
pression of regret; a story which probably means that ho 
bore a heavy misfortune with becoming manlinos.s, and that 
he sought to remedy it by an obvious method suited both to 
bis power and his inclination. He became Dean, Grand 
Vicar, and OHic.ial of the Diocese of Sens. In 1694 he was 
promoted to a Canonry in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and 
he died in 1716, at the advanced age of eighty-two. His 
avowed works are numcrous.but ehiclly on forgotten questions 
of theology; and he wrote much also cither anonymously 
or under feigned names, as Marcellns Aneyranus, C'laudius 
Fonteius, Jacques Barnabe, &c. A complete list of bis works 
is given in the twelfth volume of the Mhnoires of Niceron ; 
and we shall here mention the only one which is now occa¬ 
sionally rcmcmbereil, ‘ Historia FlageUantium, sive do recto 
ot perverse Flagellorum usu npud Christiuiios,' Paris, 1700, 
12 mo. The wonl recto was inserted before this volume 
could obtain the approbation of tlio censor; and the freedom 
wilh which the author has visited the abuses of supersti¬ 
tious penance ocensioned much scandal, ami exposed him 
to numerous attacks by zealots, which probably he liail 
anticipated, and which certainly ho disregarded. 'I'lie 
treatise might as well have been left in the original Latin 
garb, but it was translated into French about a year after 
its appearance; and this ver.<ion was republished in 17;t2 
with many omissions, much softening, and an historical 
preface. It has also been rendered into Englisli by Do 
Lolmc. Two repartees of Jacques Boileau which are pre¬ 
served, show that he was a man of wit. When some ono 
asked his opinion of the Jesuits, he describcil them as peoplu 
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who lengthen the crcctl an<l shorten the decalogue ; and to 
an inquiry why he had written in Latin, he replied lhat ho 
wished to escape perusal and persecution by the bishops. 

The biographers of Nicolas Boilkau, who assign his 
birth to I’aris, name also the very lioii.se at which it took 
place, at the comer of the Quai i/fs Orfivre-s and of the Rue 
tie Uariatj, adding that the chamber in tvhicli he llrst drew 
breath was the same in which the Satire Menippie had 
been cionuMsed. But as that inimitable work -vas the pre- 
<lufo of many diflcrcnt hands, wo know not how to attach 
credit to the tradition; wdielhcr wo arc to suppose that 
IMcrro lo Hoy wrote the original few pages round which 
the larger volume afterwards accumulated, in the room 
which witnessed Boileau’s nativity, or whctlier the assem- 
bhd wits brought thither their respective contributions. 
It is said that Boilean while in the cradle was attacked 
and fearfully mutilated by an enraged turkey-cockj and 
that, in addition to this infantine calamity, he never com- 
jiletcly recovered in after life the olfects of an operation 
for lli(! stone performed whde ho was in his bo\lmod. To 
llicse causes Ilelvctius .-it tributes what he terms the coldness 
of Boileau’s poetry, which, although written during a period 
ofnnbounded licentiousness, rarely, if over, presents any ama¬ 
tory allusion. At the College of Beauvais, in which he finished 
Ills education, his predominant taste was discovered by 
Sevin, one of the I’rofessors. Ncvertludcss the future 
guide of the Freiieli Muse was not at all distinguished by 
]irecoeily in the pursuit through which ho afterwards 
gained ids fame: nor was it until lie had perceived Ids own 
inaptness liolli for the liar and for the pulpit, lhat he devoted 
hiiiisclf altogether to I’arnassiis. Long family eoiiiiexion 
iiidecil appeared to bind him to the lirst-named of these 
professions: lie felt that he was 

rU«» frcrt'i cousin, dc ^rcfllcr'i ;* 

that he was 

* rUi U’un jiifrc groflicr, lu? irayoux 

yet at the same time being a great sleeper, accustomed to 
lie verj' late in the morning, ami to nod after dinner (in all 
v.'liieli particulars his biographers have discovered rosem- 
blaiiee to l*ope, and might liave done so lo Horace, See.), he 
tells us that at the Pa/ttix 

*<5n All avfo liorrtMir unr* Mu'i»' clTroiii'p 

Diiruiir **hfz «n ifrofliur la malinri*.* 

The Law therefore had few attractions for him; and 
altlioiigli lie obtained from the (Ihnreh a I’riovyof 800 livres 
aiiiinal vent, ln> afterwards resigned it, ainl most honour¬ 
ably distriliuted in eliarilies the whole of bis ealciilaled 
receipts, llis earliest jioetieal attempts were in Satire, by 
which lie iiiillilied a jiredictioii inadi* by his father, who, 
when comparing the genius of each of hi.s three son.s, used 
lo say, ‘that as for Colin, he would never speak ill of any 
I'o.ly.’ Blit the seven Satires which Boileau published in 
litOO, with a preliminary address to the King (a formula 
not to be omitted by any author who eourlod popular uoliee). 
Were ]>biyfiil and s]Hirtive, not rabid and virulent: they 
r-liow’cd, as lie used lo observe of liimself, neither fang nor 
talon. They excited considerable attention among the 
lettered clreles of the capiml, by a terseness of language 
and a polish of versification to which the public ear had not 
licretoforc been accustomed. Nevertheless, they evince 
intinmte acquaintance with liis Homan predecessors, and an 
accurate estimate of the demerits of his own contemporaries, 
rather than any vein of originality or any intrinsic poetical 
sniieriority. The number was increased from time to lime 
till they amounted to twelve. Of these, the tenth, on 
Women, perhaps cost most elaboration ; but lo us it appears 
tevpossess neither the deep-marked indignation with which 
1 he censor of Aquinum has lashed the vices of the sex, nor 
the light and airy grace with which the bard of Twicken¬ 
ham has touched their foibles. 

The fearlessness of Boilean's attack upon the had tasto 
which had elevated Chapelainc and Quinault to the loftiest 
poetical eminence was quickly repaid by general a)>plausc, 
by royal favour,^ and by substantial patronage. The ‘ Pu- 
eelle' of Chapelaine had run Uirough six editions in eighteen 
iiioiitlis; and whenever he recited at the Prince do Condo's, 
the courtiers at every jiausc exclaimed, * (^ue cela est beau!' 
Madame de I.,anguoville was the only auditor who had 
.sutlieient \yit and courage to add, ‘ Oui, cola est bean, mais 
cola est bien onnuyeux 1' Boilean received a considerable 
licusion, and when the Treasurers,clerk, a matter-of-fact 
man, one day inquired where were ‘ the works' for which 


the order instructed him to make this payment, the poet 
amuseil himself by answering, that he was a ‘builder.* 
He was also appointed joint Historiographer with liacinc; 
an ollicc which, notwithstanding the brilliancy of their 
master's exploits, appcai-s to have been reganled by both of 
them as a sinecure, unless so far as they contributed some 
illu.strations to a Mcdallic History. So well lipwcver were 
Boilcau’s habits and manners adapted to the court, that ho 
won over the single harsli critic whom he encountered in 
it, the rigid Uuke of Monlausier, who at first had not 
scrupled to pronounce tliat the satire which had been un¬ 
provoked must of necessity be ill-natured. In 1694 Boi- 
Icau had the melancholy task of announcing to the King the 
death of his historiographical colleague: Louis, who had 
his watch in his hand at the time, paid him the high com¬ 
pliment of saying, that notwilL.standing his many engage¬ 
ments, an hour in every week .should be rc.«erved for the en¬ 
joyment of his conversation. It was not till lhat year that he 
was admiltcil a member of the Academy. Twelve ‘ Epistles,' 
which flow with much greater ease than the Satires, were 
produced between 160!) and 1696. The ‘ Art of Poetry,' ac¬ 
companied by a translation of * Longinus on the Sublime,’ 
with critical remarks on lhat writer, was published in 167.); 
in which year also appeared four cantos of the ‘ Liifrin,’ a 
mock-heroic, suggested by the President Lamoigiioii. In 
the preface to the fir.st edition, Boileau thought it prudent 
to deny that the argument had any foundation on fact; liiit 
when afterwards, in IGS.I, he felt strong enough to avow ilio 
whole truth, the Parisian Canons wisely joined in the hann- 

ss laugh which had been raised against them. Never- 
Iheloss, tlierc were critics who fastidiously decried the rich 
comic vein which tlicy wanted taste to appreciate; and in 
the ‘.fournal dcs Savans’ we find the subjoined puritanical 
condemnation :—‘ It is perhaps that one of his works wliich 
has been least nibbled by the critics. It contains some 
matters wliieli seem ultra-comic, as the Episcopal Bene¬ 
diction, wliich is altogether burlesque, and a little too mucli 
n the taste of mockers and libertines.’ 

Tlie two concluding cantos were not appended to the 
‘ Lutrin’ till ten years after its first appearance. The minor 
^ jcms whicli escaped Boileau from time to time are alto¬ 
gether uiiworlliy of his jicn. The ‘ Ode on the Capture of 
Namur’ by Louis in KiOg, upon which it is natural to sup¬ 
pose that the author's utmost care was expended, is tame, 
cold, and spiritless: and his ooca.sional verses, if written 
in our own <lays, woubl .scarcclj’ find gratuitous admission 
into a Magazine or an Annual. ‘Les Hcros dc.s Homans,' 
a Uialoguo after the manner of Lucian (as all Dialogues 
at that time were said to be), is the chief of his original 
prose works. It was written in the beginning of 1665, 
and it very pleasantly exposes the absurdity of Honore 
'’Urfe. Madame de Sendery, and their imitators. It pro- 
balily gave a death-blow to the * Astrees,’ the ‘ Cyriss,' and 
the • Cldies,’ and it formed part of a controversy which 
at that lime raged in France, and which prixluceil lasting 
enmity between Boilc'.iu and Fontcnelle—the comparative 
merits of the Antients and of the Moderns. 

Boileau lived till 1706 in familiar intercourse with the 
choicest contemporary writers, an<l in the enjoynicnt of the 
best .society of the capital. Repeated attacks of infirmity 
and an increasing deafness then warned him to retire, and 
he closed a very blameless and honourable existence, peace¬ 
ably and piously, on March 1."), 1711, having exceeded liis 
74th birthday by a few months. 

Boileau is one of that scanty number of poets who have 
left behind them 

* Nu liaa wliich, dyuig. they wmihl wtith to hlot 

and the high moral standard of his writings may he best 
estimated l»y the innocence of the very exnressions to 
which the enmity of Perruult objected. Boileau in his 
loth Satire, while denouncing the Opera, speaks of the 
lleros d voi.v luxurieuse, and of the moralx ’'ibriques. 
These terms were gravely represented to bo offensive to 
modesty; and the silly charge awakened no less a champion 
than Arnauld, whose letter, together with a grateful ac- 
hnowledgnient which it received from Boileau, is printed in 
most editions of the poet’s works. ‘ What is your occu^ a- 
tion?’ inquired a country priest unacquainted with liis 
person, upon receiving him in the confessional, • To make 
verses,' replied the jienitent. * So much the worse. ,4 nd 
what sort of verses ?*—* Satires.'—Wor.se anil \var<e .si ill. 
And against whom r’—‘ Against those,' answered Boileau, 
• who themselves writo bad verses; against works so mis- 
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cWevous as Operas and Roniaiicos.’—‘ Ah. luy friend,' inter¬ 
rupted the conlessor in «;om-lusion, ‘ there is no harm in 
this, and I have notliimi more to say to you.’ 

It is but juslly therefore that he puts into his {?arilencr’s 
month a couplet, wltich speaks no more than truth of the 
character of his poetry : 

• M*»n tUrtiis-tw, \Kiwr «n 

III path* quitltiu«fol« inteux uu I'retiictttwur.*—Fj». »i. 

The eulogy indeed is only the vorsillealion of a compli¬ 
ment which he really did receive from some citizens of 
Paris, who had passed the day in his company. At parting, 
they assured him that tliey had occasionally travelled in 
the Same diligence with even Doctors of the Sorlionne, but 
that they never before had heard so many fine things said 
hy a single mouth. ‘ In fact. Sir, you talk a hundred 
times better tlian any Pulpiteer.’ 

His purse was always open for purposes of benevolence. 
'When indigence compelled the .Advocate Patin to dispose 
of his lihrary, Boileau paid down a thinl more pnnthase- 
inoncy than had heeti oiVered for the collection, at the same 
time signilSing that he hoiiglil onl\ the reversion, and tliat 
the hooks’were to remain the property of their original 
owner during his lifetime. In a simihir spirit, he prevailed 
upon the King to continue the pension to Corneille, whiidi 
had been revoked on Collii’ft s death ; obsiirving, that he 
himself should feel iishatued of partieipating in the iiati.mal 
hoiinty, if so great a writer as Corneille were excluded 
from it. 

The French critiirs are much inclined to compare Hoiloan 
with Pope, and naturally to give prefereiK-e to the forin- r: 
■but, we think, so far as they admit comparison, the Knolish 
poet may mtcouiiter it without approlumsion. Both ol them 
were great imitators; and as Pope was twenty-one ye.irs ol 
ago at the time ol Boileau’s death, the former had the ad¬ 
vantage of one additional model, wlii(di there cannot he a 
doubt ho studied very attentively. Tln rn are pas-ages in 
the works of I’opo which are undisgni-ed translations, and 
which lu.‘ avow(^d to he so. livery leader will at once per¬ 
ceive that (he Fable of ‘.Justieo ami I lie Oystm-' is one of 
these, which apologue Boileau Iran.-forivd from tlie close of 
his first Kpislle to the King, where it originally stood, to its 
pi'cseitt more appropriate place, at the end ot the second 
Kpistlc. Pope has applied to Dr\ den that which Boileau 
said of Moliere: 

JCu hal»Ui» tie Manmis, tMi u*'*«‘*i i\«'» 

Veiiau’iil jp»ur ilclViiuiT M»ri clti*f r<* iioUAoaii.* 

malic**, I'llly, ro-s**, 

III v.irious jNh.nio.> <»r **i’hlrs, beaus.;* 

and, yet more literally, he ileclares that it is his intention 

* Irt sln-r 
From f^ravf* lo tjfiv. i’U'Hi lively l«> 

«LS Boileau had already determined 

• il'uiie Voix 

(lu {;i‘ATe au duux, ilu pl..is.Ani au heven*.* 

Memory or ohservation will supply innumerable other close 
parallels; and the ‘ Essay on Criticism’espeeially, one of 
Pope’s earliest works, is very largely indeliled to the ‘.Art 
of Poetry.’ A remark liowever wiiii-li lias bi’cn made on 
Boileau himself, is not less applieable to Pope also : and is 
perhaps most of all ap|)licublu to him when he imitates Boi- 
lenu—that he seldom borrows hut to improve; that he 
seems, iiceording to a forcible jdiraso of Le JBruyere, r/rer tes 
pemees d'auirui. 

One striking example of inleriority is adduced by Wai ton. 
Pope says (ami he says it weakly and obscurely, notwith¬ 
standing the concluding line has become proverbial),— 

* No \*\ncc B»» sncA’tnl I'tom kucU I'oits ii \)urv*<\, 

N»n* iH ehtvrr.h inori.* bhIV* Uiau 

Vo mXWts, \.\\W vow •, 

Foe ViHtlB TuwXi ui vrXicit* t«A.T Vo Vtc’did, 

This .satire is iiirccd and unnatural, whereas the pas.sage 
from which it is borrowed was .suggested hy n real in¬ 
cident : 

* (4ort|pit.viiuii il’innilor c»» I’impiir furioux, 

Qut (ie vainn fcrilw lectviir liHrmooieux 
Aiiortie eii roritanl f{iiu.’oiif{UP li; Auliio, 

Kl »Ui k«*'s vpfs 1«» jiJi.Hsuns nAiiN l.i tiic ; 

11 u ©it toinpl© M xiiint nutfon rc»ipp<rt4» 
ii|ui Bull cuiitru miisp uu heu do xandp;* 

* wliiek verses,’ says Warton, ‘allude to tho im|>ertineucu of 
a French poet, culled Du Perrier, who finding Boileau one 
day at chureli, iiisistwl upon repeating to him an Ode, 
during the elevation of the Host, and desired liis opinion 
whether or no it was in the manner of Malhorhe,’ 

Tho ‘Moral Essays ’ aro iauueasuraWy superior to the 


‘ Satires,’ inasmuch as Pojic looked abroad into the world 
and upon uiaiikind, while tho narrower view of Boileau was 
circumscribed by Paris and the courtiers of tho Grand Mo- 
iiui'(|ue. Each has failed in lyric poetry; and it almost 
seottis as if the caparisons of the heroick couplet were indis¬ 
pensable for tho development of their full powers, for the 
exhibition, if we may so speak, of their paces; yet Pope, 
liapiiily i’or his reputation, has escaped any approach to tho 
downright epigram with which tho ‘ Ode snr la Prise dc 
Namur’ coiicUnles- Tlio ‘ Rape of the l,oek ’ is far richer 
in imagery and much more playful in expression than the 
‘ Liilriii ;■ and iifier-lhought, wtiich added to the one its 
graceful machim.iy of .Sj Iphs and Gnomes, gave to the other 
only two more caiiuis with the lumbering personifications 
of I’oelry anil .Justice. Df tlie sentiments which insiiircd 
the greatest ellort of the English bard, tho ‘ Eloise to Abe¬ 
lard,' Boileau, as wo Inivo already hinted, was perhaps 
physically incapable; and from the labour required hy 
tho version of Homer there can be little doubt that he 
would have shrunk in dismay. 

Yet, after all the assertions of minute criticism, Boileau 
cle.serves a much higher station than he is allowed hy 
Fonlenello From the clmrge of a want of poetical feeling 
ho lias been well (lefuiidcd by La Ilarpe, who says even of 
the ‘ Salii'cs ’ (among which he reckons the eleventli as tlio 
rhfj-il'u'ucre)- -‘1 like to read them, beeau.se 1 like good 
poetry, good wil, and good souse.’ La Harpe is by no 
means an indi.-criminatc eulogist; and he unequivocally 
ceiiaures the ‘ Ode mi the Clapturc of Namur.’ Jle 
also very scarchiiigly examines an ojiiuion expressed 
by Boileau that Moherc; was the greatest genius of the 
age of l.onis XIV.; and the whole chapter of the ‘ Lyece,' 
winch IS set apart to Boileau, alforiks tin; best com- 
mentaiy with which we are ac<iuainted on a silly lite¬ 
rary (iispnle, whicli has been agitated more violenlly upon 
the fonlineiit than among ourselves, and which will la-l 
as long as the tempers of men eontiune to ho di\ided as^ 
sanguine or saliirinne ; viz., tho comparative excellence of 
the Romantic and the Didactic Schools of Poe,try. 

Boileau gciieially produevd the last verse <d' his most 
elaborate couplets lii.-t ill order. In his second ‘ Satire ’ 
oceuia the following line - 

* iLnis iiicb Ai‘iB lucDu.^iis iiu'tU'O eil pittrcs Miillievlits' 

I.a Fontaine, Moliere, and other critical friends despaired 
of an appropriate rhyme to ‘Malherbe,’ when he enun¬ 
ciated ■ 


* Kt lrttris|iosaut foU i*t lo iioni ot 1© vt*rb«,*.' 

J.a Fontaine was enraptured, and declared that he would 
willingly barter the most celebrated of his ‘ Tales ’ lor I hi.-, 
single discovery. Whatever maybe thought of this ex- 
aggefaleil llattery, tho anecdote at least proves that La 
Fontaine was hy no means jealous of the silence which 
Boileau ha.s observed regarding him in the ‘Art of I’oelry 
a silence which La Ilarpe conjectures might arise from the 
scandal occasioned hy the * Conte-s ’ during one of the piutis' 
fils to which the latter years of Louis XIV. were suljeet. 
Marinontel deliiii.s the se}ti>ibilile. of Boileau. Voltaire, in one 
place, speaks of him as having ‘ more wit than gracefuliK'ss;' 
in another, giving him the languid praise of being the cor¬ 
rect author of a few good pieces, he neutralizes even this 
measured ajipluusc, hy adding that he was tin; Zoilus of 
Quiiiaull, and the llallerur of Louis; and finally, he eon- 
trudiets himself by staling in a third passage, that v ithoiit 
any doubt the ‘Art of Poetry’i.s tlie work tvliich rcllects 
more lionour than any other on the French language. 

BOILING OF FJ.,U1D.S. When certain fluids are heated 
to such a degree as to he strongly ngitateil and produce 
mucti vapour, they are said to boil, or suffer ehulliiion. Under 
^ shuilav circumstances the leuipcrature at wh'ich this occurs 
is always tho same in the same Iluid, and is called its boil¬ 
ing /Joiiif, being tho greatest heat whieli tho Ifuid is rai>ahJe 
of acquiring; when the vapour which‘arises from a hoiimg 
fluid IS condensed, the resulting liquid is perleetlv similar 
to that from which its vapour was produced, having' suifered 
no chemical change. 

There are sonic substances which usually exist in the 
fluid form, or which may be made to assume it by hoiiig 
heated, that cannot in strictness bo said to have any fixed 
boiling point; and there arc others that cantiot bo tnadc to 
boil: thus when certain fixed oils arc healed, instead of 
♦ into a vapour condensible again into oil, 

< y suHer decotn|>ositioti and yield infiamitiablo gas: and 
the greater number of the metals, when heated and ren- 
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derefl fluid, suffer no ebullition, because they are incapable 
of being vaporized. 

The cireumstancos attendant upon tbo boiling of water 
will .supply a more familiar' illustration of the nuliiro of 
ebullition than those accompanying the boiling of any other 
fluid: wc shall therefore commence with an ac.count of 
them. 

■When water is heated, there is a jjoint, just Iwfore it has 
.acquired its highest) temperature, at which a sliglil noise, or 
rather a succession of noises is licard, usually <'allc<l sim¬ 
mering. 'I’his is occasioned hy the formation of minute 
hiihhles of vapour, at the bottom of the ves.scl, and nearest 
the source of heat, which, being specifically lighter than tlie 
water in which they are formed, rise into the iip]>er and 
cooler part of it, and aro then coixlenscd. .Soon after this, 
and when the whole of the water has acquired its highest 
temperature, the bubbles of vaiiour rise to the sttrliice, and 
there hurstiiig constitute stetiin, whicli, being transparent 
and coloiirlc.ss, is consequently invisible, but when it eoine.s 
into contact with the cold air, it nndergo.‘s partial condcn.'.-i- 
tion, and is then vi.:,ible, tind a[)pears us a rnisl. 

The boiling point of water, which on Fahrenheirs ther¬ 
mometer, Used in this country,is 21‘i , is subject to v:iriatioii 
by altering the circumstances under wlticli the ebnlliiion 
takes place. Thus when it is slated to occur at 212 I’ali- 
renlicit, it is understood ih.at tlie wjilor is freely exposed to 
the air, and that the baronuler stands at .'10 iicdies, which 
is the avertigo atmospherie pressure. 

It is well known tlit.t the iitinosphere presses with a force 
c<|uivaleiit to a weight of lifleeii pounds on i very squiire 
incli of surface. Bv variations of tins |)ressnre tin* boiling 
jioints of fluids sulfer great alteration; mIicu it is increased 
the temperature of the boiling fluid is raised, and it lowered 
hy diiinnishing the pressure. Uo\lo appear-, first to have 
noticed these circunislance.s during his experiments with tlie 
air-pitnip ; and it was aflerwanls observeil by Kalireiiheit 
that there was an oceasioiial variation in tlie liealing' point 
of water, even whc*n the .same thermometer was iise.l at 
difieiciit limes : this lie found to dejieiid upon tlie alt -ra¬ 
tions of barometric pressure. 

(inteial Roy instituted a set of experitneiils to determine 
the temperatures at whieh water hoiis at I lie dilVereiit 
heights of the liaromeler, and the following table eonlaiiis a 
statement of his results: — 


iiniHOlor. 

lloUiit;* [-oint. 

2fi inches 

204 •91 

2li‘.'> 

20.j-7!) 

27 

20i:-|i7 

27-5 

‘-’nrTi.) 

28 

20.s4.t 

28-5 

. 20!)-31 

2!) 

. 210-IS) 

295 

21107 

:io 

, 2i200 


. 212‘.s.s 

.'U 

2l;.t‘7('i 


It appears from this table that the boiling point of water 
varies 0'88 of a degree for every half inch of variation ol 
the barometer, and const*qnoully every tenth of an inch 
whieh it rises or falls alters the boiling point of water O'l rii 
of a degree of Fahrenheit’s sealo. 

Dr. Thomson {Heat tiud Klorlrii'itif, p. 207) slates that 
since the year 1817 to 182t) (both inclusive) the barometer 
has never been higher in (llasgow than ;iO'S iiiehes, nor 
lower than 28--I17 inches, so that the boiling point of water 
has varied during tliat periial from 21.')'*U)S“ to 2();i'161', 
or almost of Fahrenlioit, 

On ascending mountains, by the coivscqvtcnt diminution 
of atmospherie pressure, and \t\ proportion to it, wratcr is 
fitnnd to boil at a lower temperature. Thus on tire sum¬ 
mit of Mont Blanc, which is about l.'i.OOO feet attove the 
level of the sea, Sutissuro found water to boil at 178' of 
Fahrenheit, or 34° below its usual temperature. 

The effect of diminished pressure in lowering the boiling 
point may he readily exhibited: remove some hoiliiig w ater 
from the Arc, and ebullition soon ceases, but it is renewed 
by placing it under tbo receiver of an air-juimp. and (ptickly 
oxhausting the air. Another, and wry simple method of 
proilucing tho same effect is to boil some water in a Floreiico 
flask; cork it while boiling, remove it immediately from 
the fire, and immerse it almost entirely in cold water, and 
then ebullition will recommence. This is occasioned by 
the sudden oeBdensatbn of the steam which occupied tlic 


upper part of the flask, and the consequent formation of a 
vacuum : the existence of wliich is proved by the rush of air 
into the flask nn removing the cork. 

According to tlie Rev. Mr. Wollasloti (PAd. Trails. 1817), 
an elevation of 0:!0 feet causc.s a diminiilioii ofl°of Fah¬ 
renheit in the tenijiciiitlire of boiling water; but it will be 
observed that this determination, wliicli i.s probably an ac¬ 
curate one, does not agree with tin; slated height of Mont 
lllanc, or the teniperalnrc at wbicli winer boils on its summit. 

Frofessor Jtobison stales that flniils boil in vacuo at 140° 
low'er titan under alinosiilierie pre.ssnro ; consequently water 
so eircumsianeed will boil at 72'. Dr. Tbouison informs us 
that he bits .'•een water boiling briskly at U8'' in Mr. Harry's 
apparatus for distilling oils in vacuo. 

We Itavo now described the circiiinstances under whii.h 
the boiling jioint of water is lowered liy iliininisbing the 
|irossiire ; and we shall proceeil to show how, by increasing 
the pressnri*. tlie boilings point is raised. 

When water is healed in vessels IVotii wliii'h its vapour 
eannot escape exee])t hy overcoming i>ri'ssiire. its boiling 
point is ver\ niiicli rai.-od. 'I'his ex|)cnnieiit may be made 
ill Fapin's digester, wliicli is a strong iron or copjier vessel, 
with a light (ittiiig lid .sen-wed down, and provided with a 
safely valve, loaded with any |)roper quantity oi' wi*ights. lii 
ibis way water maybe bpaled to upwards of 100 ; iinleed, 
in-<-ovdiiig lo iMusclieiibroek. tile teiiiperaturo of water can 
lie raised so as lo iiedl tin, which fuses at 4 )2'’. .\ more 

eoiiveiiii iit iqqiaralns for Ibis purpose was invented bv ihu 
late Dr. Marcet. In ibis the pressure is itnlieated by the 
beiglit lo w)i;eb the steam raises a ecdiimii of inereury, and 
the lem|ieiatvii't> is sliown by a tbermoliieter. (Dr. Henry's 
('heiiii\lrj/, vol. i. p. luii.) 

.Aceonling to Soiitbern's expei imeiil.s, the foll-iwing titjno- 
splieres produee tliii annexed pressures and temperatures • 



-IlfS <»t* tlRTCtll J • 

ijs-ne iii-t*. 

1 

2l)‘.S 

21 2° 

2 


2" 0-3 

;) 

S9-4 

2 7.) 

4 

il'J-2 

2!).'3‘4 

r, 

11') 

.•t(l!)‘2 


178-.8 


7 

20Sii 

3 ! 4-4 

8 

24 si 

;$.l 

It is to be iib-ervi-d 

that the temperature of 

the steam is 


always equal to tliat of the water from whieh it is gene¬ 
rated. \\ hen however what is termed higli-pressure steam 
is sulVored to o.-eape into tlie atuiosubero, its teniperalnrc is 
greatlj re.lneed. not merely on ueeoimt of the I'old air with 
whieh it coiiies into eonlaet, lint by the great expansion 
w'liieh it uiidergoos, and the eonseqticnt conversion of sen¬ 
sible into bit lit lu at. In this ease it is .so far from sealding 
like atmospherie steam, that it may be received upon the 
hand wiiliout feeling nnplo.isantly hot. When water is 
Ixiilod in ves.sels whieii are not furnislied with safety valves, 
or when front any aeeidetit they do not net or are overloaded, 
the strongest boilers burst with a treuieiidons eX[i!osioii. 


I liere are several eireunistimees whieh inlluetiee the boil¬ 
ing (lomt of w ater besides those aln-.nh iiotieeil. lliongh not 
to so great a degri’e. M. Clav I.ussae found that water 
boiled exaelly at 21't in a vessel madt* of tin plate, while in 
a glass one it acquired 21 I ; and he eooeliidos that the 
iKiiltiig point varies aeeorditig to ‘lie nature of the ditVerent 
vessels, and the stale of llieir surf.ices. in vvhkdi tho ebulli¬ 
tion takes place, and coiisequeully depends on their eon- 
ducting power and the polish. 

Dr. Hostoek also found (./wrta/,? vol. xxv. 

p. I till) tliat till’ boiling point of water is materially influ- 
eiveod by the preseneo of extraneous bodies. A saturated 
siAvvVvwn wV eouvtvvovv s‘*\t.vvws \vV.\e*;d over .v lamp, and gra¬ 
dually healed up to vvlien it. tioiled stii>mi\y; a VosV 

tube, coiiraiiiiiig water deprived of air bv lioiling, was 
plunged into tlie heated brine, and in a second or two it 
'legaii lo boil; tho lamp was tben withdrawn, a.id the 
brim, soon eeaseil to boil, but the ebullition tHinliinted in 
the wafer for some time longer; it subsided at about 218° or 
217", hut was constantly renewed hy dropping in pieces of 
cedar wood. The brine was again placed over the lamp, 
and a test tube was plunged into it, eonlaining a portion of 
water, together with a thermometer. Tho water in the 
tube did not begin lo Ix'il until the thermometer hud ri.sen 
to between 210°and ’217°.when ebullition lir.st eoitmieneed; 
tho fragments of wood were then dropped in, and as ii.sunl 
very much increased the ebullition ; r.iid it was found that 
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the water, kept at this temperature, had its ebullition pro¬ 
moted or suspended, accordiuj? to the presence or absence 
of the extraneous bodies. Dr. Bostock cuncludu.s that in 
water the dilTcrenco of boiling point occasioned by the cir¬ 
cumstances described amounts to 4“ or 5", hut iu mthcr oc¬ 
casionally to 50"' or more. 

The boiling point of water is also very materially altered 
by the presence of saline matter; there is indeed no one salt 
which diminishes it, but almost every one increases it, and 
commonly each to a different degree. The following are a 
few of the variations taken from the experiments of Mr. 
Grilhths:— 


Name of s:ilt. 

160 parts by wotijbt 
of .■*oluliun eoutaiti- 
JtijT hy 

of (iry 

IbMliii;* 

teiiipfraluro 

Suljihate of soda 

31*0 

1213^ 

Nitrate of barytes 

'Jit-r, 

214 

Sulphate of potash 

17'J • 

215 

Sulphate of copper 

43 . 

210 

Sulphate of potash and copper 40 

217 

Chlorate of potash 

to 

213 

Alum 

52 

220 

Sulphate of magnesia . 

.57-5 

222 

Cutmnun salt . . 

30 

221 

Tartrate of potash 

63 . 

23 1 

Suljihatc of nii’kel 

65 • 

23.5 

Muriate of aminoiiia , 

.50 

236 

Nitrate of potash 

71 

238 

Tartrate of potash and soda 

90 

240 

Nitrate of soda 

60 

246 

Acetate of soda 

60 

250 


In these experiments it is stateil that dry salt was used, 
hut as it is not mentioned whether the salts wereorwero not 
anhydrous, it is impossible to draw any very satisfactory in¬ 
ferences as to the iiaturo and quantity of the substance 
producing the variation of temperature, except in a vi-ry 
few cases; two of which may be remarked, as showing that 
the increase of tem|Mjrature is not in direct proportion to I he 
quantity of salt dissolved, and mu.st therefore in some de¬ 
gree depend upon its nature. Thus 30 parts of common 
salt raise the boiling point 12'^ while .50 parts of muriate of 
ammonia raise it 24“, but if quantity alone produced the 
effect, it should have required 00 parts of muriate of am¬ 
monia. 

' The following are the boiling points of some substances, 
which probably exhibit examples of the lowest and highest 
temperatures at which ebullition takes place; the bodies 
aro considered as under the average atmospheric pressure:— 


Muriatic asther . . . 

Sulphuric oothcr (sp. gr. 0‘73fi5 at 48') 11.3 

Bisulphurct of carbon . . 113 

Acetic set her . . . 100 

Nitric acid (sp. gr. r5) . . 210 

Oil of turpentine . . . 314 

Naphtha . . • « 320 

Phosphorus . . • •'>54 

Sulphur . . . . 570 

Sulphuric acid (sp. gf, 1‘848) . COO 

Mercury . . . . f><>2 


BOIS-J.E-DUC, a fortified town, the chief place of the 
province of North Brabant in the kiiigiloui of Holland, 
01° 42' N. lat., and 5" 16' E. long. 

This town was founded in 1184 by Godfrey III., Duke of 
Brabant, who possessed on the same spot a house in the middle 
of a forest in which he was accustomed to hunt, and hence 
the town has derived its name; Bois-le-Duc in the Kreiich, 
and s'Hertogcnbosch in the Dutch language, signifying ‘ the 
Duke's forest.’ Henry, the son and successor of Godfrey, 
caused the forest to be cut down, and surrounded the town 
with walls. In 1579 the town separated itself from the states, 
and was besieged both in 1601 and 1603 by Prince Maurice 
of Nassau. In 1629 it fell into the hands of the Dutch after 
a siege of four months, which is spoken of as having been 
one of the most remarkable that occurred during the Eighty 
years’ war. In 1672 it was attacked by the French, who 
were obliged to raise the siege in consequence of continual 
rains, which caused the submersion of the marshy lands by 
which the fortress is surrounded. An action was fought 
near Bois-lc-Duc in September, 1794, between the English 
and French, in which the advantage was gained by the 
latter,, and in the following month the place surronderod to 
ftbe army under General Pichegru. The last occasion on 


which Bois-lo-Duc was the scene of hostilities was in 1814, 
when, after being invested for several weeks, it surrciulercil 
to the Prussians under General Bulow. By a decree of 
Napoleon the town was declared in 1810 to be united to the 
French enmire. 

Bois-le-Duc is situated near the contlnenee of tho rivem 
Dommel and Aa, the waters of whicli after their junction 
receive the name of the Diest or Diezo, and llowing to the 
north-east for about ten miles fall into tho Maas at (Ireve- 
eojur. Bois-lc-Duc is a clean and well-built town, about 
five miles in circumfereneo, ami contains many good streets 
and squares; it is intersected by canals, over wliieh are up¬ 
wards of eighty bridge.s. The town-hall, which stands in 
the principal scpiare, is a handsome building, reseinhling the 
Studt-liuuse of Ainslcrdam, but on a smaller scale: it lias 
a steeple with a fine chime of bells. The town coiifaiiis 
six cliundies, four of which aro approjiriated to the service 
of tho Romish, and two to tho Reformed religion. St. .lohn’s 
Cliuroli is olio of the finest in the kingdom: its foundalions 
were laid in 1280, and it was not linishod until 1312: its 
roof is supported by 150 columns. During the reign of 
r.ouis Bonaparte this church was taken (1810) from the 
Protestants, by whom it had been held since 1029, and 
given to the Cathidies, who are very numerous in the town. 
A citadel was Imill here in 1029 by Prince Frederick Henry 
of Nassau under tho direction of the states-gcneral, in order 
to keep the Calholies in check, and the name ihipeiibril was 
given to it. a name which indicates its object and use. 

According to stalistica’. tables published by the Diilcli 
government in 1829, the population of Bois-le-Duc iu Do- 
cemher, 1814, amounted to 13,071 souls. During twenty-live 
years, from 1790 to 1814, the number of births was ll,. 5 .s',i, 
and of deaths 11,932, showing arate of mortality of 1 in 27, 
a re.sult which indicates an unhealthy climate, and may pro¬ 
bably be attributed to the marshy nature of the suiToiiiniiiig 
district. 

'riio town contains an academy of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and a grammar-school, in which Erasmus and 
Gravesatido received instruction. 

Linen thread, riblions, pins, needles, and cutlery, aro 
manufaetured in Bois-le-Duc, which is favourably siliiulcd 
for carrying on trade by means of the Diest, the Macse, 
and the canal recently constructed from this town to .Maas¬ 
tricht, which goes by its name. 

BO.l ADOR. CAPE, on the west coast of Africa, 20° 12' 
N. hit., and 14° lo' \V. long., forms one of the projccling 
point.s of the Great Desert, or the Sahara. It rises to a 
I’onsiderahlc height, and is the western extremity of a rocky 
ridge, which runs eastwards into the desert, hut it is not 
known to what distance. 'I'liis ridge is called by the Moors 
Jehel Khal, or the Black Mountain, according to .lacksnii. 

The coast which extends northw ard to Cape Nun is one 
of the most dangerous on the whole globe, being so Ihil, 
that one may walk a mile into the sea without being iu 
water over the knees. Vessels consequently strike at a very 
considorahlc distance from the beach. Besides, this low 
coast is always enveloped in a hazy atmo.sphcrc, which ex¬ 
tends for many miles out at sea. Jackson thinks that this 
phenomenon is produced by the strong winds raising the 
sand of which the numerous hills at some distance from the 
shore aro composed, and filling tho air with it. But it iiuisl 
be remarked that the phenomenon which is hero observed 
between the shore of the Sahara and the Canary Islands is 
repeated more to the south, between Capo Vo'rd and the 
Cape Verd Islands, and his explanation is hardly admis¬ 
sible in the latter instance. The danger caused by the 
eomhinatiun of such disadvantageous circumstances is still 
increased by the currents along the whole coa.st from the 
•Straits of Gibraltar to CajK* Blanco setting in towards tlio 
land with great force and rapidity. The trade-winds also 
which prevail in tho Sahara, and generally in the sea to the 
westward of the Canary Islands, rarely blow in the ehuimel 
which divides these islaniLs from the continent, but are hero 
replaced by a westerly or north-westerly wind, from which 
it will ho evident that the dangers which here await the 
unwary navigator are of no common description. It some¬ 
times happens that a vessel strikes on tho sands of this 
coast when the captain thinks he is about to make the 
Great Canary or Toneriffo; and we can hardly be surprised 
that so many vessels are wrecked on a coast which is nut 
visited for the purpose of trade, c.\cept by a few fishing 
barks from tho Canaries. Jackson says that ho knew of 
thirty vessels, seventeen of them English, which had been 
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lost on it between 1790 and 1803; and he is inclined to | 
lliink that their number was much ^router, because most 
of them are quickly destroyed and never heard of. The 
unhappy sailors whose fate it is to bo cast away upon this 
sluiro fall into the hands of the Moors, and have to un¬ 
dergo all tiio hardships of a most severe slavery in the 
desert. 

The difficulties which oppose the progress of vessels near 
Capo Bojador was the reason why llio Portuguese navi¬ 
gators in the beginning of the fil'leenth century einjiloyed 
cightoeu years in discovering the coast between Cape Nun 
and Capo Bojador. Though the foriacr had been doubled 
in 1415, it was not till 1442 or 1443 that Giliancs succeeded 
111 passing the second. The naine Bojador is from the Por¬ 
tuguese verb which signifies to bend outwards, and 

make a convex projection, and hence it is applied to a 
jiart of a coast or a cape, which projects into tiie sea in a 
joiiiided form. (Barros, })c<'. /. liv. i. c. 2, 4; Kcniiells 
fiivi’.sUf'ati'iii of the Currents, and .lackson’s Account of 
Muroixo.) 

IJOJAIlUO, MATTK'O MAUI'A, Count of Scandiano, 
was born at Scandiano in 1134, of a noble and antient fa¬ 
mily. Ilis ancestors were lords of Kubiera, a small town 
between Reggio and Modena, hut they exchanged this llel 
Jor that of Scandiano, the feudal castle of which lies at the 
fool of the Apennines, seven miles south of Reggio. 1 o 
the fief of Scandiano were added several villages and terri- 
lories around, given to the Bojardo family hy the princes ot 
lisle, who wore .soiereigns of Modi'mi and I'errara. Boj.irdo 
was the sou of Giovanni Count ol Seandiano and of l.ueia 
Strozzi of I'Vrrara, who was related to the Sliozzi ol 1' lorenee, 
and sister to Tito Vespasiano Strozzi, who, as well us his 
.son lircole, wore known as Latin poets of eoiisMlerahle eele- 
hrity ill iheir time. Young Bojardo ^studied iiliilosopliy, 
medieiue, ainl law at the university id’ Ferrara, and he made 
himself well aeipiuiiited with the J..aliii and Greek l.in- 
gnagijs. After completing his studies he hccame attached 
to liie court of his sovereign, Uuke Borso d lisle, ami was 
one of the nohlunieu who accompanied that prince to Home 
in 1471, when l*ope Paul II. gave Bor.so the iiivestitme ol 
the dnki'iluni of Ferrara. .Vfter Borso’s ileatli, wlueh oc¬ 
curred the same year, Bojardo enjojeil tin? Iiicmlsliip ol 
his brother and suci’es.sor, l3uke lircole 1. In 14 72 Bojardo 
married Taddea, daughtiw of the Count Novtdlara ol the 
house of Gonzaga. In 1 173 he went to meet and escort to 
Ferrara lircole’s bride, lileonora, daughter of King Ferdi¬ 
nand of Naples. In M7ti he was made oovernor of Reggio, 
and in 1 181 governor of Modena, which place he hehl till 
1487, when he resumed his former station »>f governor of 
Reggio, lie died at Reggio, 20lh Uei-cmber, I IP 1, and 
was buried in Ihcchurch of Scandiano. His administration 
is rcconled to have been equitable and mild; he was aversii 
to severe punishments, ami especially to that of death. 
Ilis attachment to the Duke lircole appears to have been 
])er.somil and sincere, if wo are to judge from his writings. 
Bojardo W'as a wealthy noble who hail ii small court of his 
own at his castle of Scandiano, and the tone of his poetry 
hi-speaks his indopeiidenec and lofty hearing. lie was a 
favourable specimen of the later generations of the feudal 
barons of Italy, before French invasion ami Spanish con¬ 
quest transformed them into servile courtiers. 

Bojardo wrote a coim-dy’, ‘ 11 Tiinouo,' which is partly taken 
from Lucian's Timon. He also translated into Italian the 
Golden Ass of Apulcius, and Lucian's dialogue of * Lucius 
or the Ass.’ He likewise translated Hciwlotus and Xeno¬ 
phon’s ‘Cyropx’dia,'which hitler however lias never been 
printed. 

Bojardo wrote many lyrical pieces of considerable poetical 
merit, which were piililished after his death : ‘ Sonetti e l.'an- 
zoni,’ -Ito. Reggio, 1499. He also wrote some I.alin as well as 
Italian eclogues, which Venturi has lately published for the 
fir.st time, together with a selection of his lyrics and the 
Tiiuono under the title of ‘ Poesio di Mattco Maria Bojardo,' 
8vo. Modena, 1820. But the work for which ho is best 
known is tho ‘Orlando Innainorato,’ a romantic poem in 
ottava rima, in sixty-nine cantos. Bojardo took for his 
subject the labulous wars of Charlemagne against the Sara¬ 
cens, tho therao of many an old legend and romance, hut 
he placed the scene in France and under the walls of Paris, 
which ho ropresenls as besieged hy two hosts of Iiifidels, one 
from Spain and another which bad landed from Africa on 
the South of France. lie adopted Orlando, the Roland of 
the Ftencli lomances, for his hero; but while others had re¬ 


presented him as the champion of Christendom, passionless 
a.nd above frailty, Bojardo makes him fall in love with Ange¬ 
lica, a consummato coquette, who bad come all tho way 
from the farthest Asia to sow dissension among tho Chris¬ 
tians. _By these means Bojardo introduced a fresh plot in 
the action of his poem. Bojardo, a feudal lord, living at a 
court where gallantry was in fu.sliiou, and where he was on 
a footing almost of equality with the highest, was led by 
the taste of his audience to employ the language of luvo 
and llattery in his jiociii. His lordly stylo is very dilferciit 
from tho easy though nervous simplicity of his con¬ 
temporary Pulci, who coiiipo.sed his ‘ Morgante' for tho 
amusement of the domestic circle of Loreii/u de’ Medici, a 
citizen of the republic of Florence. At Ferrara, as well as 
ill the other Italian principalities of the time, the spirit of 
feudal chivalry, although i'a.st declining, was nut altogether 
extinct. Tlie laws, the duties, the cu.stuiiis, and courtesies 
of cliivalry were studied as a science, ill which Bojardo, 
owing to his birth and rank, was early initiated, and he 
llierefore could describe them with a feeling of conscious¬ 
ness and with a gravity which is not found in other romantic 
jioets who did not enjoy the same advantages. Even among 
the ilights of romantic hyperbole Bojardo appears perfectly 
serious. His mind, stored with classical learning, was fami¬ 
liar with the conduct of epic narrative. The design of his 
poem is grand, the characters are well delineated, tho 
various threails of his argument cross each other witlioiit 
eonfusion, hut they arc all lelt interrupted hy tlio abrupt 
breaking olfofthe poem at the end of the ninth canto of llie 
third hook, wlicii the author was perhaps hardly arrived at 
tlie middle of his narrative. Bojardo himself accounts for 
this iiitenuptioii hy alluding to the ‘Gallic storm'which 
was then hiirstitig upon Italy, and scared away his rtiiiau- 
tic muse. 

‘ Montrv 4’li io vanH) (viu'.r ruiU’iiloiv) 
ritalia tiitt.i a Itanima »• a loco 
I*i*r 4 'u‘sU cun ^'lun vuiuiu 

Vfiitfoii |ii*r lii.-ci'S.'ii Ill'll a'*! flu* loco ; 

I'i'io \i Id.-cio ill vaiJo uiiiori; 

IM ar«li'iil«* a |»o<-o a puco; 

I 'll alti.i li.ila, ao iiti (iu cmiccs'so, 

Kuccu«tiiri»N\i U lniu> J^^r 

btuiua of the hi>l canto of the I»namuraU».y 

Bojardo was writing this towards the close of 1194, wlseii 
Charles \’JII., with a formidalilo army, had just inva'led 
Italy, and was iiiarehiiig to tho conquest of Naples. Ho 
entered Florence in November, s])readiiig coiisteniatioii 
everywhere before him. On the 2(ith of llie following He- 
eomher Bojardo died at Reggio. The .subject of his poem 
was aherw arils resumed hy Ariosto. [Auiosto.] 

The first two hooks, containing sixty cantos of the ‘ Inna- 
morato,' were printed at Venieo in l lSfi. They were printed 
again together with the nine cantos of the third hook, which 
were all Bojardo wrote, at Scandiano in 1495, under the 
direetion of Count Ctuiiillo, his son. Several reprints were 
afterwards made at Wnice and at Milan, all more or less 
iiieorrect. Nieolh degli Agostini wrote a continuation ol 
the ‘ Innamorato' in throe hooks, which however is very 
inferior to the original. In 1545 Ludovico iXuncniehi pub¬ 
lished an edition of Bojurdo’s ‘ Innamorato’ with many 
verbal and orthographical corrections. But before this, 
Bcriii had written his Riraciinento of (he ‘ Innaniorato,’ 
which was published in 1541-2, and obliterated the edi¬ 
tions of the original poem of Bojardo, the copies of which 
hecame very scarce, and the very name of Bojardo was 
almost forgotten. [Bkrni.] After three centuries of un- 
iiiei'iled neglect, a new and correct edition of Bojardo's (ext 
of the ‘Innamorato' has been lately made by I’anizzi, with 
notes and a life of Bojardo, London, 1.S31. 

Bojardo wrote also a sort of ehroniele of the dark ages of 
Charlemagne and his successors, of tlie crusades, the wars 
of tho Noninins and Saracens in South Italy, Stc., ‘ I.storia 
Imperiale di Riccobaldo Ferrarese tradotta del Latino.' 
Ho called it a translation from Rici’obaldi, a chronicler of 
tho thirteenth century, hut it is. in fact, a compilation, 
partly from Uiccobaldi's work, ‘ Pomarium, sive Hi.storia 
Universalis,' and partly from other sources. Muralori, ‘ Re*.' 
Ital. Scriptores,’ has published both RiccobaUU’s ‘ Poma¬ 
rium’ and Bojardo's ‘Istoria Inqieriale.' Tho latte" con¬ 
tains many strange historical blunders and aiiaclironisnis, 
which serve to show how imperfect historical knowledge 
was in Bojardo’s lime, while they throw much light on those 
jiopiilar and confused traditions which gave rise to tho 
stories contained in the romantic poems of Italy, and espe¬ 
cially in the ‘ Innamorato.’ 
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Mazeucholli has published a medal in his collection, which 
was struck in honour of Hojardo in the year 1490, having 
his likeness on one side, niul on the other a Vulcan forging 
darts, nssistiid by Venus anil Cupid, with the legend ‘ Amor 
vincit omnia.’ (Mimtmm Miixzuchc/h'anHni, tom. i. tab. 29.) 

" Till! •■aatlo of Soandiano, which still exists, though in a 
dilapidated condition, is new use<l as a storehouse for corn. 
The i’amily of Bojardo has been long extinct. (See on 
Bojardo’s poom. Dr. Ferrario, Stonif, ed analisi darli an- 
tirhi liomauzi di Cavalltui'a, &c.. as well as I’anizii's cili- 
tion and Life of Bojardo, already inenlioned.) 

BOKHA'RA, called alsoUSBKKlllST.dN,is a country 
situated in Central Asia between .10“ and N. lat., and 
03’’ and 70^ E. long. 

This country, which by tho Greoks and Romans M-as 
called .Sogdiana or Transoxiaiia. and by the Portion and 
Arabian antliors of the middle ago was celebrated nnderlhe 
name of Mawaraliiahr, borders "ii tlio north on an extensive 
desert cjilled Kizil ICooni, and on the north east is divided 
from the kbanat of Ivliokand by the nnnintain-range of Akh- 
dagh. Tho smuU khanats of liainid and Hisser .separate it 
fri'in Badakshan on tlioeast; on llie south it is .separated 
from the higldandsof Afghanistan by the kbanat of Koondoo 
and tho desert of Kliarasin or IX'sht Kouan, wliieh extend¬ 
ing farther north on both sides of the river Anioo lAinoo- 
Deria), joins tiro desert of Kizil Koom and separates Bok¬ 
hara from Jvhiwa. 

Bokhara forms tho south-eastern corner of tliat ronnirk- 
ublo depression which extends northwan’.s to Saratow on 
the Volga in Southern Russia, and south',vards to the Ilin- ! 
doo Koosh. The snriiiee of this exti'ii^iv," depres'ii.ii, whirli 
occupies all tho countries tii tho north and e:!--t of tho 
Caspian Sea and those surrounding the Sea of .\ral on | 
all sides to a great distance, is nearly a desort, tlio soil of 
which is commonly a stiff clay r.f groat aridity, eovored hero 
and there 1,\' sandy hills of small olevatioii. Bokhar.a par¬ 
takes of the disadvantages of such a soil, but Ir'ing siir- 
rounded by high nionntain-ranges at a short distaneo on 
tho cast and south, it enjoj.s a considorable .supply of water, 
by means of which tho industry of tho inhabitants ha- 
changed considerahle tracts into fertile liobls and beaiitiliil 
gardens. 

Neither the groat range of mminlains which border the 
high table-land of the C'.binoso provineo of Tbian Sliaii 
Nanln on the west, and on our maps are ealled Bolor Tagdi, 
but more properly Tartu.sh Dagh, nor tho range of lliu Hin¬ 
doo Koosh, advance to the boundary of Bokhara. 7'hey ro- 
inain at tho distance of sixty miles and upwards liom it : but 
some ofl'sets of tho Tartasli Dagh enter the country. Such 
are the Akh-Tagh (White Mountains), which advance to 
the neighbourhoiMl of Samurcand norlli of (ho river Zar- 
alshan, and tho Kara-Tagli (Black Mountains), which ex¬ 
tend to the south of the same river about tlio same distaneo, 
if not farther, west. These ridges, and a few others of loss 
magnitude, make at least ono-fourth of Bokhara rather 
monnlainons, and supply the reniaiiidor of it. with tho 
water necessary to agrieiiiliiro. Tlie remainder is an open 
plain, on which small insnlatod hills rise to tho heiglil of 
from tsighl to twenty feet, soinotinios extending only a few 
yards, and somelimes a liunili-o<l or even two hmidred. 
These hills, as well as the plain on which they staml, arc 
composed of clav, covered with moving sand which al.so 
forms hills it) some places, but these hills are of a dilleront 
form and still lower. 

This plain i.s also uncultivated, except along tho hunks 
of the rivers, where the Helds and gardens extend some¬ 
times to a distance of only half a mile, hut .sometimes to ten 
miles. The three principal ri’-cr.s, along which jHirhaps 
niiie-lenihs of the cultivated lands are situated, run from 
east to west, and are the Zur-ufshan, tho Kashka, and the 
Amoo-Dcria. 

The Zar-afshan, called also Kobik, and formerly Sogd, 
rises in the high mniuitnins, where the Akh-Tagh and 
Kara-Tagh briiuch olF from (hem a great distance east of 
Samnreand, and first traverses the valley formed by these 
two ranges. Near Saniarcand it enters the plain, and be¬ 
tween that place and the town of Bokhara it fertilises tho 
Meeankal, the most populous, rich, and fertile district of 
tho whole country. Before it reaches Bokhara it divides 
into two brani-hes, of which the northern, railed Vafkcml. 
after liaving fertili.scd the country along its banks for many 
miles, is at hist exhausted and lost in the clayey sand. Tho 
southern branch passes tho town of Bokhara to the north at 


the distance of six or seven miles, then declines to the 
south, and terminates at a distance of about twenty miles 
from the Amoo-Dfiria in a lake called Kara-kool or Dengiz 
(the lake). This lake, which is about twenty-live miles in 
cii-cumference, is surrounded on all sides by sand-bills. It 
is very deep and its water is salt, though its only feeder is 
a fresh river. It is connected wi'h the river Amoo by some 
canals of irrigation, which terminate in tho river near 
Chard-jooee. 

Tlio Kuslika or Kiirsheo rises in tho Kara-Tagh nearly 
in the meridian of Samarcaiid, and passes thron'?h Shulir 
Snbz and the town id' Kurshee. heloW which it is cxhaiisteil 
and lost in tho desert. The district of Shuhr ,Snbz yields 
rich crops of rice ami cotton, and the neighlioiirhood of 
Kurshee is covered with gardens and orchards. 

For a description of the fiver Amoo. we refer to the iniielo 
Oxi's. We shall here only observe that the fertile lands 
along the Zar-afshan extend from Mooiljau east of Sainar- 
eand to Chard jooee. upwards of 2110 miles, and those along 
the Kashka probably more llian sixty : along the Ameo lliey 
are not continuous, but frcijiicntlv interrupted by unculti¬ 
vated li'iuls. 'j'he most fcrtili* district on tlio banks of the 
Oviis is tliat wbieli surrounds the town of Balkli, where the 
river Hnikli, a tributary of the Ainuo, i.s divided into mi- 
merons eaiials. [B.m.kii.] 

These eultivated traets oiler a very pb'using aspect, h'ew 
lands ail! better cnltivafed than tliese |))ains, eovered with 
bouses, orcbaids, and fields divided into small siinares 
ealled/(/nie'i, of which the edges are formed by a lino turf 
raised alionl a foot ah.ive the plain for the purpose of re¬ 
taining the ■•vatcr whic.li has been introduced into lliem. 
'I’he iiumi'roiis »-anals, as well as the roads, which are vi'ry 
narrow, have comnioiilv rows of large trees planted along¬ 
side tlieui. As the water of these eanal.s docs not nm on 
the same level, they form at their junction small f.dls, all 
which, taken togcllu.r, ronder.s those tracts a very agreeable 
count ry. 

'I'lie climate is regular and constant. The summer com- 
ineiiccs at the beginning of Mareli and lasts till Octolicr. 
1 n I his season it does not rain : tho thevinonioter rises in the 
cultivated grounds to about 90“, and in the de-serts to IdO'. 
The nights are cold. October is tlie first season of rain, 
wliich <-oiilinues for two or tiircc weeks. In Novemhor and 
December it begins to freeze a little, and sometimes a small 
(juantity of snow bills; but even in the latter niontli some 
fniils, as melons, are left in the gardens. The coldest 
miiiith is .liimiiiry, in whicli tlio thernimnetcr goneinlly 
tails to twenty-seven degrees of Fabreiiheit, and soinetiines, 
theiigh not frei|nenlly, to si.x. Ocitasionaily the snow covers 
the ground for a fortnight. The rains begin again on tlio 
7tli or l.'ilh February, and last to the end of this month. 
They are immediately followed by a eonsideralile degree of 
wariiilli, and in a few days vegetation has attained its full 
vigour. The mildness of the climate shows that the surface 
cannot he at any consiilerablo elevation; probably it is 
not more than 800 ieet above the level of the Caspian, 
or .'iOO above tliat of the Black Sea. In winter aiul in siiiu- 
mcr violent storms lilow more especially from the N.W., 
which raise a great qu.nilily of fino hand, by which tlie 
almosplicre is so filled, tliat it assumes a grey hue like a fog, 
and distant ohjects become invisible. In tlio desi-rt, travel¬ 
lers are not able to distinguish olijects which arc only a few 
steps distant. To those winds may he attributed the fre¬ 
quency of oplillialmia among tlie iiibilbitants: that this 
disease is very eoiniiion is proved by an hospital for blind 
persons whicli exists in tlio town of Bokhara. In oilier 
respects the climate is liealthy. 

The industry of (ho natives is most conspkiuous in the 
cultivation of their lands. The larger and tho stiiallei’ 
canals, both of which aro nuinoroiis, must have required u 
good deal of labour when they were first luado, and they 
aro still kept up at a eoiisiderablc expense. Be.sides this 
the agricultural labour is rather more dillicult than in Eu¬ 
rope. The irrigation of tho fields can only be cfl'uctcd in 
winter, frotii December to ( ho middle of ’March, and in 
Ennimer when the rivers arc supplied with water by the 
melting of the snow on the mountains. Even the Zar- 
afshan is dry lor throe or four months in summer. 

Rico is only cultivated in I he Meeankal and in Shuhr 
Siibz ; the rice of ,Shuhr Snbz is mure osteemed than that 
of the Meeankal, but it is less valued than that brought from 
India. Wheat is sown in autumn, and cut in July; and di¬ 
rectly aitorwards the ground is prepared for peas, which givo 
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a crop tho aame seasoti. Burncs says that * south of the 
Oxvis the wheat yields a crop for three successive years. 
When the harvest is flnishcd the cattle arc turned in upon 
the stubble Helds, and in the cnsniit<r the same stalks 
grow up to car. Tho sei'ond crop is good, tho next inoro 
scanty, but it is reaped a third time.' The other grains which 
are cultivated aro barley and jawaree {Hol'us mccharatux). 
As there aro no natural pastures in Bokhara, trefoil and 
tiu( jawaree are cultivated for that purpose. Of pulse, peas, 
beans, and haricots are raised in great tiuantity. 

Ootlon, which forms one of the principal exports of this 
(jountry, is carefully cultivated every wlicro. Ileiiip also is 
raised, but not used as in Kuropu; it serves only to produci* 
an inebriating drug, called in India and from its 

seed <iil is pressed. Tho latt<s- is also obtained from the 
.seed of cotton and the sesamuin. 

On the low lulls near Kurslua; and Balkh is a small yelbu/ 
flower called eshariiek, which is used as a dyi;, ami juotluccs 
a better i:oloiir lhau the rind of (ho ])otueg'i:iiiiito. Tie 
c.reoping roots of the vine yield a colour that is dark-red, and 
is as much used as madder, uliieh is also raised. Indigo 
is imported from Jn.lia. Sugar is not grown, bid a sac- 
eharine gum exudes from tlie slinib i-alled the caiiuds 
thorn, which is eollecied ami used as siigai very exteiisiiely. 
Tobacco is cnlfilatod in many place-.-; • (hat of Kurshee 
th.- host. 

'I'he vegetables raised arc (uriiips, eariMts, onion-i, r.i- 
dislm.s, brinjals, iiiul a variety of gre-.ms; tho heot-root is 
cultivated in exteii -ivi’ lields. 

Bokhara is celebrated (iir its fruits, but more fw (piantity | 
than qualitv. The orcliards contain the jieach, jd'.im, apiieoi, 
cherry, a]i|>le, pear, !pnoce. walnut, tig, iiomcgraii.ite, luiil- 
herrv, and grape. I>ut Hiiriies liiund ncsi <d'(he sioiie’-trnil 
inleiior to that of i’msia, only excepting the apricots of 
Balkh. Thewe :ire several sons of gra]U's, and i-ome of a very 
line flavour. Thu raisins pmiiarcd here are not inl'erior to 
any in the world : hut the win.-s of liokliai.i have little (lavoiir. 
This however seems oiilylo proceed I'r.mi the dl■^'eeli\l^ mode 
of making them: for some persons who have paid more at 
teution to their pn-paratiou have obiaiiieil wines similar to 
port and lieriuilage. Mnlberries aie diied like r .Islus, and 
a syrup is extraeled from lli.-iu as wi-li ns from grap.-s. 

In the gardens greal (joantilies of melon-, pinn|ikin-, and 
ciicumhers are raisoil. Of melons iliere are two d.il'erenl 
species, ami some of ihem gi'.nv to siieli a size, that lliey 
measure Jour feet in cireiuiiferenee : in taste they surpass 
the celebrated I’riiit of Isfahan. .V Kind of na la.sscs is ex- 
traeted bom melons: Bokhara ;ippeitr.s i-> he ilie lialivo 
country oi' tiii, fniii. 

The mountainous jmrtiou of the country yields linioi-r, 
which is tloated down tlie Zar ufshan as f.ir as B.ikhara and 
Kara-kool in rafts. In the plain only widows ami paplars 
are found: the latter are used for house-building. 

Mheep uml goats constitute om.- of the principal riches of 
Bokhara. Tho sheep have large tails, whUh sometimes 
grow to such a size as to viidd fifteen pounds of tallow. A 
peculiar description of sheep has a jet-black curly lleece, 
vvln'eh is much esteemed in western xVsia ami eastern Ku- 
rope. It is peculiar to the district of K.urakool, and eu'.uiot 
he transplanted to other places without degeiieratuig. 'J’he 
skins of the malo lambs are most, highly prized, and llio 
lambs are commonly killed a few days after their birth, 
never later than a fortnight. The annual export of tlicse 
skins amounts to about 200,OdO. Ttie goats of Bukhara 
are the same kiml as those of the Kirgbis: they yield a 
shawl-wool only inferior to that irom Tibet. 

Camels aro numerous but high ju-iced, on account of the 
continued demand, all the trallic of the country being car¬ 
ried on with them. They shed their hair in summer, from 
which a water-proof cloth is made. Tho camel with two 
humps is frequent: it is lower than the diomcdary, yet 
bears greater burdens by 140 pounds: the one earrio.s 0-10, 
and the other only 600 pounds Knglish. 

Horses aro not raised in Bokhara, but are brought from 
tho desert of Deshl Kowan, where the Toorkmans have a 
very good breed, more remarkable for strength and swift¬ 
ness than beauty. Tho horned cattle aro of moderate size, 
and not uumcruiis. The Toorkmans bring butter to Bok¬ 
hara in sheep-skins. Tho asses are large and strong, and 
used both for sa»ldle and burden. 

The wild animals are few : tigers of a diminutive species, 
wild hogs, antelo|X!8, wild asses, fo.xos, wolvei, jackals, and 
cats are most common. Bears are found in the uioiui- 


tains, and rats, tortoises, and lizards in the deserts, but no 
scri)ent8. 

Of birds only eagles, hawks, cranes, plovers, water-fowl, 
and wild pigeons have been noticed. Fi.sh abound in the 
Amoo river and Lake of Deagis; in the former some spe¬ 
cies attain a large size. 

Silk is a staple article in Bukhara, and is raised in consi¬ 
derable quantities, especially along the banks of the Anuio 
river, vviiero even tlg^ wandering tribes for nearly three 
months in the year arc engaged in reaving silk-worms. 

CJold is fiiiind among the sands of the Amoo. and collected 
from it in many places along its banks. All other metals 
are imiiorted J'roin Kn-sia. Salt is dug out in masses in 
some parts of tlie desert, and on the banks of the Amoo, 
below Lhard-jooee. Alum and brimstone are got in the 
neiglihourhood of Sainarcand, ami sal nintiioniac in its na¬ 
tive state oeciiis in the mountainous district. 

The mo.--t lemarknble towns of Bokhara are tho prasent 
:-a[ii(al of the same name, Sainarcand, and Balkh. Beside.-, 
these are Kiir-liee, vvbicli, according to Burncs, contains 
10,000 iiih.iliitants: and Kara-kool, to which Mevendoi lf 
assigns :)o,0n0 iiiliabitants, observing however that it is 
smaller than Kui-.slu-e. There are some towns of moileratc 
size in tin- iMee.nikal. bill tho re.st are small, containing 
only (fiilii :t00 to .',00 lion.-es. 

Bokhara, being siliialed between (he two <‘levated tahle- 
laii.ls ol' .-t.'ia, h.i, Ih-qiieiitly bt-en invadi-d liy the natioi.s 
who inhabit eie-ii of tliem. i-.nd on sncli occasions a portion 
of the conquering nali in has remained in tiie country and 
settled there. ,\t prc.-eiil eleven dilfcrcnt nations m.iy 

.siiy he il;siinguislied ace. riling to Meyi-iidoi-ff, namely 
Iv.b. i-ks, j’ailjieks, 'J'oorkni.-ni'-, Arab.s, lV;si;ins, Mongols 
or Kalmuck', Ivirghis, and Kara-Kalpak.s, .Jews, .Afghans, 
l.esg'iis. and gipsies. 

I'iie I'zbecks c.mijiose hy far the greatist nunihor of (he 
inliabilants. They aro ilie la-t of the nations who have 
siilij. i-li d tins eoiiiitrv t-i llieir sway : they s iv (hat, before 
tills i.-veiil, tloy iniiabitcd the countries about, .\strakhaii. 
,\boii( the be.'.'innilig of the sixio-etilh I'cntnrv tiiev invaded 
'i’ooran. 'J’iic s'riictnro of their li.nly and their langiiaerj^ 
prove that tli.-y lieloiig to that w i'U-Iy-sproad race, v. Itich 
up to our t.oie., ',as l.tMwu liy the name i-f Tartars, but is 
now, vvitb nioie propriety, distinguished by the natite o! 
'i'urks. 'fill- eli.iraeleri'ties of their fiee are a llatleneu 
nose, projeeiiug ehe -k-lioiies, narrow ey es. vvhieli fieqiienlly 
have a soineahai oblique position, and veiv Ittlie heard. 
The U/beeks parlly eonlinue the orratie life which the 
vvliole ii.cti.iii led bi-lori! their arrival in Ikikhara : others are 
employed ollieers by govermneiit: aiol :t (ew api'ly tbem- 
selves to a!;rievihni-e, eomnieret-, or the lueehanieal aits. 
These latter iiiliabil the kirge cities and their vicinity. 

Tho T.idjieks eon.sider themsidves as the ahorigines of 
the. eoiintry, and as the deseendanls of the atilielit SogiU 
and Baelri.ms. 'I'lieir body i.; stout and short, their eoiii- 
plexiiiii (lorid, and in features they n sv-nible the Hliif.'j.iean. 
Tho 'J'ailjieks are very industrious. Tliey eullivate the soil, 
:iud apply themselves to eounueree, matuf aelures, i.-.d all 
the mcehanieal ai ls. The uierehaiit.s vi ho v isit t*reiib;ir v 
ami tl'.e oreal fair of Nishiiei Xovogoreil are there t alk.I 
Bokhaviaus, but tlii-y are TadjieUs. 

The Toorkm.ins, Kirghis, ami K-.tra-Ka'ii.ik.s behing le 
tlu> Turkish nation. 'J'lio TtKi“kmaiis inh I'.iit the desert 
plain to tlie vvcst id" the .Viitoo river, and aeknowleilge th.eir 
dopemleney on the khan of Bokhara only vvhe'u it suits ih, ir 
inlerest.s. The Kirghis and Kura-Kalpal:s art- fi-w in 
nuuilier. and live north of the Zar-afshan, anil in Ihevieiiiity 
of Kurshee. 

The Arab.s ami IVrsiinvs settled here at I'n.’ lime vvbeu 
this country was suhji'cteil to the ka!i|)i.s of Begdad. Matty 
of the latter have also been brought, to tins Ovututry as 
slaves. 

The Mongols ami Kalmnks sottUal here at li e time of 
Tsbengis Khan's conquest ; some liimilies also .diout I T7i>, 
vvbeu the Turgot Mongtds abandoiu'd Russia ami einigrated 
to Zutigaria, or tho Cbiuose province of Jhian Shan I’clii. 

The few Afghans and Lesghis in Bokhara are said to be 
the descendants of lio.stagi's which were brought hert by 
tho famous Timur when he subjected their respvielive ctiuii- 
Iries. Both at pvcsvmt speak their own languages. 

The .Tews and gipsies have scUied here voluntarily. 

Meyendorlf, who visitevl Bokhara in 1820-21, estimated 
the whole \)opulaliou at nv'arly two millions ami a halt, 
Jtamely :—Uzbecks, 1,600,000: Tadjieks, C60,U0U; Xnork- 
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mans. 200,000; Arabs, 50.00,0 Pcisians, 40,000; Moiifrois, 
20,000; Kirghis awl Kara-Kalpaks, GOOO; .lews, 4000 ; 
Afghans, 4000; Lesi^i's. 2000; tii^sies, 2000: lotal, 
2,478,000. lie €!stinialetl the surlaec of the cultivated dis¬ 
tricts at about 0500 square miles, awl thinks that they are 
inhabiiofl by about one million and a half, so tliat those 
Irihes who live entirely a^inadic life would aiqouiil to ahoiit 
a million. Burnes however thinks that the whole popula¬ 
tion of the country can only he estimated tit one million. 11 
is easy to see that such estimates cithnot he relied on. 

The mechanical arts are not iiee:leetod iu Bokhara, and 
some commodities are even made for exportation. 'Hie most 
extensive manufactures are those of cotton and silk: awl 
some kinds of cloth, in which both materials are coinhined, 
arc in great demand in Russia for morning dresses of the 
rich nohility. The dye of all their ni.uuilaetured goods is 
excellent. The Bokharians do not uwlerstawl the art of 
tanning so well as the Russians, but they make excellent 
Marorco leather. Their swords are goo<l, h\it much iiileiior 
to those of Persia. 

The t(>wns of Samarcand and Bokhara were some een- 
tnries ago famous as scats of learning, and were much 
resorted to by students from all the Mohammedan coun¬ 
tries of .\.sia.* At present the number of foreigner: wl 
live here for the sake of stuily is eousidevahle : the 
medresscs, or colleges, are numerous, though the instiaie- 
tion is now limited to the study of the Koran and its iiu- 
incrous commentaries, and some metaphysical suhlleties. 
Alter having aequire<l this stock o’f learning, the stndetils 
heeoino miulerris or inollas. But the lower classes of the 
people are less instructed than in other Mohammedan 
countries, and the greatest part of them can nenther road 
nor write. The Tadjicks, who wish to employ their children 
in commerce, take greater care of their instruction than the 
other tribes. The children of rich people leant to read, 
write, and repeat the Koran by heart. 

Two languages arc spoken in Bokhara, the Persian awl 
tlie 7'urkish, the former by the Tadjicks, tlie inliahilanis of 
the towns, and the better instructed and riclnn- portion of 
the Uzhecks. This language differs very little from tliat 
' which is tised in Persia. The Turkish languag.; is general 
among (he Toorkmana, Kirghis, and those Uzhccks who 
still lead a nomadic life. 

The government is despotic, hut, as it is regulated on the 
laws of the Koran, the authority of the sovereign is con¬ 
trolled by the ulfimas, or the corporation of priests and 
lawyers. 

'liic khan of Bokhara is the most powerful of the princes 
of Toorkistan, awl maintains a standing army of about 
25,UOO men, of which only 4000 are infantry. The artillery 
consists of forty-one pieces of cannon, mostly small field- 
pieces, with four mortars. But as a groat portion of his 
subjects .ire nomadic tribes, who arc always ready for 
military enterprises, awl hound to send, if required, a 
certain number of horsemen, he may easily raise his army 
to 00,000 or even 100,000 men. 

(Meyendorlf's VoyagedOretthnurg a Tinuhhnra; Burncs's 
Trurels info Bokhara; Ai-rowsmith's Map of Central Ania ; 
Berghans’ Map of Iran and Turan.) 

BOKHARA, the capital of the khanat of the same 
name, is in .39° 48' N. lat., G4° 26' E. long., in a level country, 
surrounded by gardens, which render it impossible to sec 
it except at a small distance. It is from eight to nine miles 
in circumference, and is said to contain 8000 houses and 
70.000 inhabitants; Burnes estimates its population at 
150,000. 

Bokhara is of a triangular shape, and enclosed by a wall 
of earth about twenty-four feet high, and as wide at its base, 
but only four feet wide at the top. In this wall arc eleven 
gates, built of bricks, with a round tower on each side, in 
which a small number of soldiers are stationed. Tlie widest 
street measures about seven, and the narrowest only three 
, or four feet in width. The houses arc built of sun-dried 
bricks on a frame-work of wood, and are all flat roofed. 
They are arranged in the Oriental manner, presenting to¬ 
wards the street a mere wall without windows, with a gale 
in the middle leading to a court-yard, round which the 
rooms arc placed, which generally receive the light through 
the doors. The town is intersected by canals, which receive 
their water from the river Zar-afshan. which is si.\ or seven 
miles from the town. It is afterwards distributed to sixty- 
eight wells, or rather cisterns, each about 120 feet in cir¬ 
cumference. But this distribution is made only once a 


fortnight. The palace of the khan stands on a hill, about 
2(10 feet high, having the form pf a truncated cone. It 
is enclosed by a wall about sixty feet high, wliieh has 
only one gate, opening into a largo corridor. This corridor, 
fonned by vaults which seem to have been built niiuiy 
centuries ago, leads to the flat top of the hill, where (ho 
eililices stand in which the khan and liis court aro lodged. 
They arc composed of a mosque, the dwellings of the khan 
nnd his children, the linrcm, which is surrounded by a 
garden and concealed by trees, and a house in which the 
\izir of the khan, called cooch-boghi, performs (he duties 
of his station : there aro also lodgings for the guards and 
slaves, and stables. 

The most, rcniarkahlo edifices of Bokhara are the mosques, 
of which tlierc are about 3^0 in the town alone. The prin¬ 
cipal mosque, named Mexgidi-Kafan, stands opposite the 
royal palace, on the other side of the great square called 
Srgixtan, and occupies a square of .300 feet. Its dome is 
about too feet high. On the front bricks of diflerent co¬ 
lours arc so disposed as to form dilfercnt designs of flowers 
lied to;;elhcr, and others contain sentences of the Kliorai). 
The prevailing colour of these bricks is blue, hut those of 
the iiiserii>lions are while. .Some mosques arc only built 
of eanli. 

Attaidied to the principal mosque is the minaret of T>Iir- 
gharab, wliiidi is ISO feet high, and its base upwards of 
seventy feet iu i-ircumfcrcnce. It diminishes in width as it 
rlse.s, and Meyondorif considered it the finest monument of 
architocture in Bokhara. 

BoUh ua contains a greater number of colleges, called 
medres.-os, than any other Mohammedan town of japial size, 
and partly on this account it is called El Sherifali, the 
saint, or noble. The number of medresses amoniits to 
about sixty, great and small, a third of which, according lo 
Burnes, contain upwards of seventy students, but many 
have only twenty, and some only ten. These edillees are 
generally in the form of a parallelogram, two stories higb, 
and enclose a spacious court-yard. In each story aro I wo 
rows of chambers, one having its windows and doors to ib.u 
j court-yard, and the other to the street. These chairds 
aro sobl to the students, who in this manner acquire a clairn 
to a certain yearly iiiaintcnancc from the college. 'J’lio 
inedressi-.s ha\ o considerable revenues, the wliob; of I be 
bazaars and ballis of the city having l)eeii ere<‘tt!d by iiions 
persons, and Icil for the maintenance of the medresses and 
mosques. 

'I'he immlier of public baths is eighteen. Several vaulted 
chambers ans built about a large basin filled with warm 
water. The fuel is brought from the desert, and consists of 
small shrubs. Some of them are of large dimensions 
generally Ihc-y pi-odtice an income of about 100/. 

As Bukhara is the most conimendal town of Conir.al 
Asia, much has been done to facilitate the sale and trans¬ 
port of merchandise. There are fourteen caraviinsarais, all 
of them built on the same plan, though of very dillureiit di- 
inousions. They are square buildings of two stones, cn- 
(dosing a court-yard. The rooms round the court-yard are 
used as warehouses, and let to the merchants. The bazaars 
are numerous and extensive, some of them heing upwards 
of a quarter of a mile in length. In the shops with which 
they are lined on both sides, every sort of nicrehandise is 
exposed to sale, with the exception of woven goods, which 
ore sold in large edifices built for that purpose. Several of 
them, consisting of .some hundreds of small shops, contain 
only the silk goods which arc manufactured in tlie town, 
and others the cottons, linens, and brocades of India, Per.sia, 
England, and Russia. 

The number of shops on the great square, or Segislan, is 
likewise considerable. Tents of diflerent colours aro filled 
with the more common manufactures of the country; but 
the greater part of the place is a market, in which the 
fruits pf the country, consisting of grapes, melons of an 
extraordinary size, apricots, apples, peaches, pears, and 
plums, are sold ; here likewise are exposed to sale the grain 
of the country, as rice, .wheat, barley, jawarcc, eotton-secd. 
See., in short all the necessaries of life. The active com¬ 
merce which Bokhara carries on with all the neighbouring 
countries brings to this town the merchants of nearly all 
the nations of Asia. On the Segistan a stranger may con¬ 
verse with Persians, Jews, Turks, Russians, Khirghis, Chi¬ 
nese, Toovkmans, Mongols, Cosacks, Hindoos, and Afghans, 
besides the Tadjiks and the Uzhccks, the inliubilunts of 
the town. 
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Tlio Tadjiks compose ky far the greater part of the in¬ 
habitants. amounting to three-fourths of the whole. They 
arc merchants, manufacturers, and artists. The number of 
Jews and Hindoos settled at Bokhara is considerable, and 
they enjoy a sufficient degree of toleration to enable them 
to live happily. Though they are not permitted to build 
temples, to set up idols; or walk in procession, they live un¬ 
molested ; and in all trials they have equal justice with the 
Mohammedans. 

No duties are levied on the commodities which are ex¬ 
ported, and only a small duty on those which are imported, 
and these arc only paid when tlie articles are sold. A Mo¬ 
hammedan merchant has only to swear by the name of the 
prophet and to declare himself poor, to he relieved from alt 
duties. Justice is strictly administered according to the 
Khnran. 

Bokhara has for many centuries been a place of exten¬ 
sive commerce, and its geographical position must always 
cmsiire it considerable advantages in this respect. It is 
proliablc that the counti-ies nortli of the Caspian Sea and 
tim scii of Aral would be entirely debarred from anv coin- 
iii<-r<!ial intercourse by land with those of southerii Asia by 
llic great deserts that lie l)etwcen them, were it not for tho 
i'ertilo oasis in wliieh Bukhara is situated. Tlio same 
deserts, and in addition to them impassable mountains, 
would ])revent all immediate commerce between the taldc- 
hiiul of Central Asia and tliat of Persia or Iran, bad not 
the merchants of Bokhara devised means for traversing 
liolh with safety. Conscciuently we find tliat Bokhara is a 
ceiilrc. from which six commercial routes diverge; three 
towards the north lead to Russia and the table-land of 
Central Asia, and three towards the south connect it witlj 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India. 

The road which leads to the high table-land of Central 
Asia runs from Bokhara along tho banks of the Zar- 
afsban to Sainarcand, here passes the river, and then extends 
in a north-eastern direction througli the desert to Oorutapn, 
bcyonil which place it traverses the mountain-range wlucli 
iliviiles Bokhara from Khokand, and afterwards descends to 
tlic banks of the Sir Deria (Jaxartes of tho antien(s). 
Along this river it passes through tho towns of Klioeiul 
and Kliokand to Margliilan, and then in a south-eastern 
direction to Oiish, from which place it leads over the moun¬ 
tain-pass of Tcreck to Koksoo and Khashgar. The Bok- 
harians take to Kliashgar woollen cloth, coral, pearls, ■ 
<a>chineal, brocade, velvet, fur, especially of otters and 
marlins, leather, sugar, large looking-glasses, copper, tin, 
needles, glass, and some iron utensils. They bring back 
in exchange a great quantity of indifferont tea, china, 
some silk goods, raw silk, rhubarb, and silver. In this 
branch of commerce from 700 to 800 camels arc employed. 

Two roads Iciwl to Russia, one on the east of the sea of 
Aral, and the other between it and the Caspian. The 
hitler is shorter, and passes along the Amoo Deria to Khiwa, 
and thence through SaraYtshik and Astrakhan. But this 
road can only bo usetl when the Bokbarians are at peace 
with the khan of Khiwa, and the Russians exercise a severe 
authority over the little honlc of the Khirghis, which 
inhiihits the desert between the northern extremity of the 
sea of Aral and that of the Caspian. When the Bokbarians 
fear being pillaged cither by the iiihahitants of Khiwa or 
the Khirghis, they take the other and longer road, which 
-oa.sso8 through the desert of tho Great Horde of the Khir¬ 
ghis, and afterwards runs to Orenbourg or Troisk. From 
lliese places, as well as from Astrakhan, tho goods arc trans¬ 
ported to the fair of Nishnei Novogorod, where iiine-tcnlhs 
arc sold. The Bokbarians bring to Russia chiefly rhubarb, 
raw cotton, cotton goods, skins of martins, lamti-skins, fox- 
skins, dry fruits, silken goods, especially for morning-dresses, 
carpets, shawls of Cashmere and of Persia, and tea; and 
take in exchange cochineal, spices, sugar, tin, sandal-wood, 
woollen-cloth, leather, wax, iron, copper, steel, small look- 
inR-Rlnsses, otter-skins, pearls, Russian nankin, utensils of 
cast-iron, needles, coral, cotton-velvet, cotton-handkerchiefs, 
some brocade, glass, and a small quantity of linens and 
Indian muslins. They employ 3000 camols fti this trade. 

Tlirco roads load from Bokhara to Persia and Afgha¬ 
nistan, one to Meshed, tho second to Herat, and the third 
to Cahool. The first passes in a south-western direction 
from Bokhara to Charjooee on the Amoo Deria, traverses in 
the same direction tho Desht Kowan to Merve and Se- 
ruklis, and then passes off westward to Meshed. The road 
to Herat passes west of Kurshee to Kirhee on the Amoo 
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Deria, and hence through tho eastern and smaller portion 
of the Desht Kowan to Andkhoo. At this place it turns 
west to Mcimoona, passes the Moorgbaub ?|ver. and travers¬ 
ing a mounlain-i-ange enters Herat. T^e Bokbarians bring 
to Persia a portion of the goods impbrtetl from'Russia, and 
besides raw cotton, silk, cloth of their own manufacture, 
woollens, spices, and rhubarb ; they take back tho common 
shawls of Persia, used in Bukhara as turbans, girdles of a 
yellow colour, wooileacombs, carpets, and turquoises. About 
GOO camels are employed annually in this branch of com¬ 
merce. 

The road to Cahool passes from Bokhara to Kurshee, and 
thence through a desert to the Amoo Deria, whicli it passes 
at Khojusahi. Hence it turns eastward, and passes through 
ilalkh and Kliooloom, from which batter place it runs south¬ 
ward along tlio river Khooluoni, till it enters the mountains 
which extend to the neighbourhood of the toivn of Cabool. 
Before it reaches that tiiwn it traverses the valley of Ba- 
meoan. This road ami its continuation through Peshawiir, 
Atlock, and Diliore, connects Central Asia with India, but 
it is loss frequented than the others on account of the uii- 
•settlod state of Afghanistan, and tho small authority which 
the sovereign of (’abool possesses among the mouiitaiucers 
of this country. This eommerec is entirely in the bauds of 
the nierehants of Cabool, anil of the Hindoos of tlie Punjab 
and Shikarpore. They import shawls of Cashmere and 
Cabool, silken brocade, fine muslins, pearls, and precious 
stones, and a great quantity of indigo; and export raw 
cotton, paper, iron, copper, glass, cochineal, and some of tlio 
goods maiiufaetured in the country. (Meyendorff ami 
Burnes.) 

BOLBEC, .a town in France in tlic department of Seine 
Inforienrc (Lower Seine) on the road between Lc Havre 
and Rouen, 17 miles from (bo former, and .31 from tlie 
latter, and 110 miles N.W. of Paris ; it is in 49" .35' N. lat., 
0' 2S' E. long. 

Bolbee. was not a place of any note in the early or middle 
ages. It was a dependency of the county of Eu, ami was 
ill the district of Caiix. Expilly, in his Dirliomiairn 
Gaufrx, (Paris, 1762), speaks of it as a place of some 
trade, especially in leather and lace ; he says there were 
also some inanufaclnres of woollen stuffs, and one of knives, 
which were in good repute on account of having been well 
tempered. In 1765 the town was almost entirely destroyeil 
by lire: it was reliuilt and lias since greatly iiiercased, the 
improvement of the cotton manufacture having been tho 
great cause of its prosperity, “■ A few years since and 
Bolbee was only a poor litlle country town (‘une faiblo 
liourgade’); it is now one of the most important manufac¬ 
turing towns. There is no poor-house, and, so to sjieak, no 
poor at. Bolbee, a town of 9000 inhabitants. * This town,* 
says M. Cartier (and his observation deserves alteiitioii 
heeause ho is sub-prefeet), ‘ lias no local lax on eommudities 
(‘ octroi'), yet it receives daily embellishment, because the 
order and oconomy wliieh prevail in a private family regu ¬ 
late the miinieipal expenditure.' " (Dupin, Forces Protiuc- 
tires et Commerpiales de la France, Paris, 1827.) 

Bolbee and tho neiglibouring town of l.illebonnc were tlio 
first places in whieli machinery was applied to the spinning 
of cotton yarn. From near the couiiiicnecmcnt of the pre¬ 
sent century the inliahitants have been much engaged iu 
this branch of business, and hi weaving cheap and sub¬ 
stantial fabrics of middling degrees of tiiiencss, as well as in 
printing cottons. Tho Ibllowiiig table, taken from M. 
Dupin, will show the activity of the district of which Bolbee 
is the centre:— 


In spinning 
„ preparing for 
weaving . 

„ weaving 
,, the manufacture 
of printed calicoes 
„ tanning 


WoTknu»n. Valiir of produced. 


886 

2,481,600 francs. 

jE 106,74 9 

3,6.50 

9,949,800 

428,004 

11,226 

2,(r47,300 

88,076 

2,410 

10,612,600 

456,515 

34 

220,340 

9,478 


18,206 25,311,840 £ 1.083,823 

valuing the pound sterling, according to M. Balbi s taolo. 
at 23.247 francs. To the prodtictinns of tlio industry of 
Bolbee already mentioned maybe added cutlery,lace,eoier- 
Icts and ticking for beds, linen and cotton handkcrcliiets, 
woollens, hosiery, and ribbons. We know not whether its 
cutlery maintains its reputation for goodness. 

The town is situated in a very picturesque valley,watered 
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by tbo little river Bolbcc. whieh flows into the Seine. It is 
a handsome place, with a well-built parish church, said to 
have been erected while the English were in possession of 
Noriiiaudy. The situation is excellent for trade. Its niaiiii- 
iacturers draw their supply of cotton (the raw material for 
their manufactures) from IMvrc, their coal from the districts 
of Fccainp and Ilarlleur.'^' They find a market for their 
productions in Uouen, the great mart for cotton jroods; 
while the port of Hitvre enables them to export those 
articles Which are suited to the wants of the eolonies. 
(Unpin; Robert; J)ictinuniiira-<7ii>"riii>fiiqitr; lloiehard, 
De.xcripiive Hoad Booh, iVv.) There is a i^onsiderablo market 
for horses. The population by the census of 1832 was 70(i3 
for the town itself, or ttti.'Ki li>r the whole commune. 

Before the Itcvolution Bolbec had a priory in the nomi¬ 
nation of the. abbot of IJcriiay. 

The industry of the district in whieh Bolbec is situated 
may be estimated from tlio tabic given tibovo. from M. 
Unpin. It is further shown by the fact that the little river 
Bolbec, whoso whole course does not probiibly exceed ten 
miles, supplies water, or acts as the moving power to 113 
dilfcrent works. It passes the towns of Bolbec and I.illc- 
bonne. 

BOLBO'CEUUS (Entomology), a genus of coleopterous 
in.seets of the family Veuti upida’, Scai it/tmix of Liiimvus. 
The species of this genus arc* remarkable fur their short 
compact form, above apjiearing almost, spherical ; the male 
is iinucil with an erect horn springing from the luaul, the 
female has merely a tubercle in the same part ; the thorax 
has frequently four small liorns, or tooth-like processes, 
arranged in a transverse hue on the anterior jiart: the an- 
tenmu are eleven jointed, the three terminal joints form a 
compact round knob, the middle joint being almost en¬ 
closed by the other two; one mandible is armed internally 
with two teeth, the other is simple ; the anterior portion of 
the nieiitum is entire; the elytra are striated. 

These insects live upoti dung, and excavate cylindrical 
holes in the ground under tlie mass, in which they deposit 
their eggs enveloped in a hall of tlie excrement. 

There are about sixteen spi'cies known : their most com¬ 
mon colour is brown or yellowish, and sometimes black. In 
this country but two sp<!eies have occurred, Ji. innbilifiirni.s 
and n. tflxtacenx. li. mobilirornis is of a pitchy black 
colour, and about one-third of an iiieh long: the h('ad in 
the male .sex has a recurved horn ; auleiina? with the eluh 
red; thorax punctured, and furnished with lour toolh-like 
projeclious on the fore part; elytra striated ; legs and body 
inclining to a red colour. 

Ji. tfsfareus is entirely of an ochre e.olmir: head with two 
tubercles; thorax sparingly puiietiired; elytra with punc¬ 
tured striu!. About the same size as the last, of which by 
soino it is supposed to be a variety. Both of these sjtecies are 
very rare. 

liOLCIIOW, a circle in the northern part of the province 
of Orel in European Russia; between .')3‘ ‘13' and Sl'^.Ui' 
of N. lat., and 31' oh' and 3il 2('/ of E. long.; it is watered 
by the Oka, Nugra, and Bolchowka, possesses a soil well 
adapted for tlio growth of grain, and is chiefly valuable in 
.an agricultural point of view'. It is well peopled, and a 
portion of the itihabitanis are employed in stocking-knit¬ 
ting; the Bolchow stockings indeeil find their way into 
distant markets in Russia. Bolchow, the chief town of 
this circle, is the most consitleiable jilace in the whole ])ro- 
vince, Orel only excepted. It is situated at the conlliience 
of the Nugra with the Bolchowka, the first of whieh streams 
falls into tlio Oka about ten miles E. or W. of the town. 
Though all the houses, with the c.xception of six, are of 
wood, it is well built. Its foundatiou is of remote date, for 
it was an iincdciit family possession of the Russian sove¬ 
reigns, and is known to have siiflcred great disasters during 
the inroads <»f the Crimean Tartars, us well as in the civil 
wars with whitdi Russia lias been distracted at various 
periods. It contains twenty-two ch ■. relies, fourteen of yvhich 
arc of stone and eight of wood, a monastery, and the con¬ 
vent of Nova-l*etshurskoi, 1800 housc.s, and a population of 
nearly 15,000. The town has manufactures of leather, 
soap, hats, shoes, gloves, stockings, &c. and carries on a 
brisk trade with the interior in kernp, rape oil. tallow, hides, 
colonial ]iroduce, shoes, stockings, &c. together with fruit, 
raised in the immediate neighbourhood. 53" 20' N. lat., 
35° 53' E. long. 

BOLE. An earthy mineral which occurs in amorphous 
masses in various countries, as in Armenia, Saxony, in 


Tuscany, at Sieniia, in Ireland, and in Scotland in the 
Isle of Skye. 

The colour of bole is various, either yellow, brown, red 
or brownish, and pitch black; it is dull, has a greasy feel, 
and adheres to the tongue. Its fracture is cuiiehuidal, 
yields to the nail, and the streak is shining. When put 
into water it readily absorbs it, emits bnhblcs of air, arid 
falls to piocres. The Armenian bole, according to'Wiegleb, 
consists nearly of * 

Silica . . . 63.13 

Alumina . . . 22.67 

Iron . . . . 11.00 

Loss . . . .3.20 

100 . 

The l.enmian hole, called also Lcmnian earth, was an- 
tieiitly an article of materia medica, and kept by apothecaries 
in small piec-es under the name of trrrra .sigillatce : these 
were impressed on one side with the figure of a goat, &c. 
According to IMiny it was also used as red pigment. 

. IvIni>roth found the compositiun of tliis bole to be 


Silica 

66 

Alumina 

. 14.5 

Oxido of iron . , 

. 6. 

Soda . . 

3.5 

Water 

. 8.5 

A trace of lime and magnesia 

« 

98.5 


Thu only hole at jirosoiit used is as a coarse red pigment, 
for wliicli purpose it is calcined and levigated, and vended 
in (Jeriuany umler the name of Berlin and English red. 
(Aikiris iJirti/i/iari/ of Chemistry.) 

These earths were formerly employed as astringent, ah- 
sorbont, and tonic medicines. They might be .slightly 
serviceable as ahsorbciits, in tlie same way as putty powder 
i.s Used in the pre.^enl day, when sprinkled over excoriations 
of the skin. Any tonic power which they possessed was due 
to (he oxide of iron, whieh is now administerud in a purer 
st.ite. Those oiieo celebrated articles Inave fallen into 
iiioiiled disiisc ; they are still however employed in the East, 
and occasii-.iiariy as veterinary inodieincs in Europe, whoro 
earths o! a similar kiiiil are found abundantly among vol- 
eanie, hasallic, and the older ealcareous rocks, and are 
e.-.Iled after the diflereiit countries in which they are found. 
Those whieh have less colour are called liotux itlbo, are 
procured in Ttoliemia, Salzlmrg, &c., and consist of lilho- 
marge, which is formed of silica and alumina with water, 
and a little oxide of iron. The bole Armenian must nut 
lie confounded with the /tipi.t Armenius, which is a native 
earbonate of cojijier. The terra Lnnnia i.s sometimes eni- 
ploMsl to .signify tlie pulp of the fruit of the Adanssonia 
di"itata. the baobab or monkey-bread, which is used as an 
astringent for the cure of dysentery by the inhabitants of 
■Senegal. 

BOLETIC AdlD was first procured by Braconnot from 
the hnhitm pxeudo-i"niarim by the following process: the 
expressed juice is to lie evaporated to the consistence of a 
syru|), and then treated w'itli alcohol, which leaves a white 
matter; this is to he washed with alcohol, then dissolved in 
water, and precipitated with a .solution of nitrate of load; 
(he precipi(ale diffuseil through water is to be decomposial 
by sulphuretted hydrogen gas; by evaporating the rein lin¬ 
ing solution there are obtained impure crystals of holctic 
acid, and a very acid mother-water, composed of fiingic and 
piiosphoric acids. The crystals of boletic acid are redissoivcd 
ill alcohol, which leaves a calcarcetts salt, and by cva]>o- 
rating the solution purer crystals of boletic acid are procured. 

Boletic acid is colourless, crj^stallizes in four-sided prisms; 
its taste is acid, like that of bitartratc of potash; it reddens 
litmus, dues not alter by exposure to the air; is gritty, like 
sand, between the teeth. It is soluble in 180 parts of water 
at 68", and in 45 parts of alcohol. By heat the greater 
part of it is sublimed cither in prismatic cry.stuls or in fine 
powder ; hut towards the end of the operation some empy- 
rcumatic oil is formed, and there is a strong smell of acetic 
acid. It lias the peculiar property of precipitating the 
peroxide of iron from solutions, but not the protoxide. 

This acid forms salts with tho alkalis, earths, and with 
metallic oxides; they are called boletates. They are not 
important com]Kiunds, none of them being applied to 
any use. (Berzelius, Traiti de Chfntie, tom. 5. p. 102.) 
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BOLETO'BIUS (Entomology), a gcnns of coleopterous 
inst!<!ts of llio section BHxhdytra (Ma<rleay). and family 
Tuc/n/pondtn, Staphylinm of older authors. Generic cha- 
vaclers : head long, and pointed anteriorly ; anteniiDo with 
the basal joint ratlier long and slender; the three next 
joints slender, and nearly of equal length, the remaining 
joints gradually increasing in width to the last, inclusive; 
palpi ratlier long and slender; thorax narrower before tlwn 
behind, the hinder angles rounded ; elytra smooth, or in¬ 
distinctly striated; body lung, widest at tho base, and ta¬ 
pering to a point at tho apex ; legs moderate, tibiae spinose, 
the tour posterior with long spines at their ajiices. 

The species of this genus reside in boloti and fungi: in 
the latter they occur in tho greatest ahuiidau<! 0 , particularly 
when in a state of decay. They are all c-Ncecdingly active;, 
and their sinootli slender bodies and pointed heatls reiiih'r 
it an easy task for them to thread their way with rupidiiy 
through the putrescent fungi. 

li. /iiriatii-s (Liniiams) is one of tin; most heantiful and 
largest species of the genus, and is not uneninniMn ; it is 
about a quarter of an inch long. The lie.id is bhn-.k ; the | 
a;iteniia* have tho three basal joints ycllo-w, lint remaining 
black, with tho exception of the teriniiuil joint, whieh is 
yellow; the thorax and legs are yellow; the wing-eases 
are of a blue-black colour, with an oblitpie yellow spot on 
the shoulders; tho body is yellow, with tin; apex black. 

About eighteen species of this genus havi; bi-eii fonml in 
this counfrj, almost all of wliudi are varied with jellow and 
black. Many have the wing-eascs yellow, will; two blintk 
spots, one on each side at the apex: some liavi; also the 
region of tin; scutellum black. (Stephens’s lllusl 
of HrHixh l<nl.'>moIi)fi:y.) 

BOI.E'TUS, an extensive genus of fungi, eonsisliiig, in;- 
eoi-iling to the old botanists, of leathery masses, which an; 
sometimes of considerable thickness, and havitig tho spores 
lodged in tubes which occupy the same situation us the 
plates in the gills (or hymenium) of the couniioii niushrooni. 
Fries, tho great modern describor of fungi, delim>s the 
genus thus: hymenium formed of a peculiar substance, 
altogether distinct from the cap, entirely composed of tubes 
united into a porous layer : these tubes arc mulivnled, se¬ 
parable from ea(;h other, long, cylindrical, or angular, oj'en 
from end to end, and bear asci (spore-cases) on their inside; 
.asci cylindrical, with small roundish sjiores; the stalk is 
central, and often netted; tho cap is tlesliy, soil, spread out 
into a hemispherical Ibrm ; veil jiresent in many of them, 
lie includes within his definition but a small number of the 
old lioleti, referring the principal part to Polyporus, wliieh is 
especially characterized by having the tubes of its liymeiiinni 
inseparable from the cap, whicli is more leathery, and usually 
without a stalk. 
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The true Bolcti arc generally found growing on tho 
ground in woods and meadows, especially in pine woods; 
the Polypori are commonly met with Oii trees, e.-piicially 
pollards. Of tho former several sjiecies are eatable, as IS. 
edulis, sulilitmentofiiiii. and gnmnlutus; utliera are acrid 
and dangerous. Of the Pulyjmri, ooirius, and 

several others are eatable, i.s)ieojally an Italian sort called 
tuheraxter, which has a great reputation at Naples. H. ojfi- 
einii/is, supposed to have been the afiurilio/t of Dioscorides, 
is an old-fashiimcd medicine remarkable for the extreme 
acridity of its ’powder; it acts as a powerful purgative, but 
is never employed at the present day. />'. i^niufiux wlien 
dried and sliced filrnislies the German tind<;r, i,r uuiailoii, a 
leathery substance sold in tlie tobacconists' slc.ps. ]S, dt:~ 
■slnirl'ir is one of the many spircics of fungi the ravagi s of 
Inch arc I lO wi;ll knoan tinder the name of dr\ rot; tl 
I <lcslrnclive qualities are not however caiisial by the frnc- 
' tilication, or the pan whieli we coninionly consider tlic 
fungus itself, but li_\ the ramiticatioiis, tliiougli tho ;-nl,stai;ee 
of I he wood, of what bolaiiists call tia; llnillux and gardeners 
the xfiiiiru of such plants, whiidi is in effect their stem aial 
lol in a mixed stale. Tlie most dangerous of the dry rots 
s MKiitir.ii's I.A<;iiu,Y.\r.\..',s. 

HOLE'TUS, MKUIGAL l-'SliS G’l'. .Several diil'erent 
q;ei'ii:s, all couioiuided under the name IS. ii'uianux, fur- 
lisbed tin; ;ncans of slanciiing the How of blood from 
wounds. They were suppo.sed to do this by an astringent jiro- 
perty. and, being erroneously referred t > the genus Agarieus, 
were termed ego/v'e, wliieh word is often used as svro- 
iy;uou.s witli.v/yy.i//e. Boletus possesses however no jieeiiliar 
lower oi arresting the (low of hlood, hut acts niochauieaily 
ike a sponge, and favours the Ibrmation of a clot. It is 
low almost entirely di.->uscd hy British surgeons, Imt in 
iome eases it iiierils a preference over other imians of elos- 
ng a hleeding vessel. When it is to In; used, il must be 
■iihlied firmly i.etw>.’en the hand.-,, diiubleil, and applied over 
he orifice whence tlu; hlood ]iroeeeds. and hound down by a 
’onipre>s. Ii >,honlil not lie removed till alter twentv-four 
lOiirs, tiud the clot should he soflenetl with ctilil, not warm 
vater. 'I’liougli tlu; Gerniiiu tinder seems to olfer a coii- 
enieiit suhstiiiite for tin.’ ^irejiar.-il agaric iii ca.so of au 
.miergcney, it would be very impreper to employ it, as the 
litrate of pola-,s or saltpetre in which it is steeped would 
rritale and inlliienee tho edge:, of the wound. [.Vir.vmu;, 
■ol. i. j).-4 1 ( 1 .) Till' Oernian tinder however form,, a very 
'seeHeiU uioxti. Tho ilill'oront kintls of boleli used as 
slyiilies were formerly designated .■igithriis chinirgonnii. 

It is les.s on aeeouiit of their Uses than of their pcenliar 
labituile -. tl'.at the holcli merit our not ice. In ciiemieid 
•omiiosition. odour, and habitudes, thej, resemble animals 
more than vegetables. When eut into, some of tliem ex¬ 
hibit almost a. museiiltir structure(/(.or J-'iitii/inu 
hcpalit'n), li<;nee called by the French huiguc di’ bmif. Tha 
liidi’tiis ii^i/iiiriuv, when divided, has been stated by P'roi'essor 
Kaloii to Ileal like a llesli-vvouiul by the /irxl liii' iiti'iit, or 
complete re-union of its divided edges, .-eareely exhibiting 
a eieaivix or Iraee of the injury. (Sillimairs .hyitnud, 
vol. vi. p. 1 7/.) Nitrogen enters into their e iiipo.sition ; 
and ill regard to their relations with tlie atmosphere, they 
inhale oxygen, and exhale earlionie aeiil gas. Thi' (/.«/,•///, 
luridifi lias heeii aseertained to tib'triiel twelve p, .• eeiir. 
of oxygen I'rem the atmosphere in twelve hours. try 

into thf (’/(((//g-c.v irliich Ho' .l!iiii"-]’iicri' itod-Tirncf U'hrn. 
in C'intitrl with n rluin I 'oi^t uddi x whirU ore deslitnfr 
of Grern J.rori'\\ by M. F. Mareet; .lamcson's jt'dh/. A'l ;/> 
i^iit. .TonrnoJ, October, ts la, p. '2Hg.) 

Bolcti consist largely oi fnngin. vvitlj some Iioletie acid. 
Unlike most fungi, which gr,)\v rapidly tiiid peri.sh f|niekly, 
most of the ludeti grow very slowly, acquire a firm text arc, 
and last perhaps 100 years if not expo.sed to mi’eh moisture. 
According to Sir William Jones, the IS. igniorius is found 
in India, and used in nearly the same manner as in Europe. 
(Ainslic's Materia Indica,\o\. i. p. G.) 

BOI.EYN, ANNE, or, more properly, BULLKN. or 
BULLEYNE, was the daughter of Sir Thomas Bullou, 
aftorvvtirda created Visi-ount Rochford and Earl of Wiltshire. 
He was the representative of an^utient line in I^vtolk, 
which had in three descents been allied to the noblest fa- 
I niilics in England; and he had himself filled importtini 
ofllccs in tho state, Anne’s mother was Lady Eh/abeth 
Howard, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Anne Boleynvvas horn in the year 1307, and in lier child¬ 
hood accompanied Mary, tho sister of Henry Ylll., to 

L 2* 
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France, where she remained in the court of that queen and 
of her successor, the wife of Francis I., for many years. She 
.was afterwards attached to the household of the Duchess of 
Alen(;on. Tlio time of her return from France is doubtful, 
but iiurnot places it in 1527, when her father was sent in 
an embassy to France. At that time she became a maid 
of honour to Queen Ka^arine, the wife of Jlenry Vlll., 
and was receiving the adoresscs of Lord I’ercy, the eldest 
son of the Duke of Northumberland. 

If the assertion of Henry VIII. is to be en'dited, ho 
had long entertained scruples concerning the lawfuliic.ss 
of his marriaiie with his brother’s widow; and had attri¬ 
buted to this violation of God's law the prematurt! death 
of all his children by Katharine, excepting the Princess 
Mai")’. .The most charitable and credulous however 
cannot ab.stain from remarkini; that the moment of 
his proceeding ojienly to annul the marriage was identical 
with the commencement of his addresses to Anne Boleyn, 
and that a similar coincidence marks the catastrophe of this 
unhappy woman. A letter from the king to her in 1528 
alludes to his having been one whole year struck with the 
dart of love ; and her engagement with Loril Percy was at 
this time broken o(f by the intervention of Wolsey, in who.se 
household that nobleman was brought up. Anne rctirnd 
into the country during the early part of Henry's process 
for the divorce, but she kept up a correspondence by letters 
with him. Some of the king's letters to her are stilt extant 
in the Library of the Vatican : they are in ba<l French, and 
were copied by direotion of Bishop Burnet, and afterwards 
printed by his order. Burnet says that although not con¬ 
sistent with the delicacy of expression usnal in these days, 
they show tinquestionably that Anne Boleyn was the lover 
not the mistress of the king. In 152!i she returned to court, 
and was known to be intended by Henry for his future 
queen. 

In the meantime the king's divorce fnnn Katharine was 
retarded by various delays ; and at the beginning of the 
year 1533 Henry married Anne Boleyn secretly, in the 
presence of her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, and of her 
father and mother. Dr. Rowland Leo, afterwards bishop of 
T.itchfleld, performed the ceremony ‘ much about St. Paul's 
»lay,’ which is probably the 25th of .lanuary, the fe.ast of 
tho conversion of St. Paul, or perhaps the 4lh of .January, 
another St. Paul’s day. This date is established by a letter 
from Cranmer in tho British Museum, ([uoted by Burnet, 
and printed in Ellis's Letters, first scries, p. 34, and Cran- 
itier's assertion i.s corroborated by that of Stow; although 
Ilall, and after him Holinshed and .Speed, mention St. 
Erkcinvald's day, the preceding 14th of November. It was 
not until the 2.3rd of May following that the nullity of the 
king’s previous marriage %vas declared by Cranmer, who 
live days afterwards confirmed that of Anne Boleyn; and 
on the 1st of June Queen Anne was crowned with great 
pomp. On the 13th of tho following September the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth was born. 

Of the events of the queen’s life during the two subse¬ 
quent years little is known, except that she favoured the 
Koforroation, and promoted the translation of the Bible. In 
January, 1535, slie brought forth a dead child, and it was 
at that time and during her previous pregnancy that the 
afiecliuns of her husband were alienated from her, and 
fixed upon Jane iScymour, daughter of Sir .John Seymour, 
and one of the maids of honour to the queen. 'Whether 
Henry believed the reports which Lady Roc.hford, her sister- 
in-law, spread concerning Anne it is needless to inquire; 
nor is it very important to know by what device a despotic 
monarch, who could count upon corrupt judges and a par¬ 
liament of incredible servility, clothed with the forms of law 
the destruction of his nctim. Queen Anne was accused of 
criminal intercourse with her brother, 'Viscount Rochford; 
the evidence to support the charge proved that he had leant 
on her bed. She was accused also of grossly criminal 
interi^ourse with Henry Norris, groom of the stole; Sir 
Francis Weston and ‘William Brcretoii, gentletaen of tho 
chamber; and Mark Sracton, a groom of the chamber. To 
support these charges something said by Lady ’Wingfield 
before her death was adduced, which amounted only to this, 
that the queen had told each of these persons that she loved 
him better than any person whatever. This was stretched 
into high treason, under the act of the 26th of Henry VIII., 
which made those who slandered the issue begotten between 
the king and Queen Anne guilty of that crime. The other 
evidence against her was Mark Smeton, who was never 


confronted with her, hut who was said to have confiissed 
that lie had three times known the queen. Two days after 
she was condemned to death Cranmer pronounced tho 
nullity of her marriage, in iioiisequence of certain lawful 
impediments confessed by her. 

Of her conduct in the Towor an exact account may be 
derived from tho letters of Sir William Kingston, the lieu¬ 
tenant, of which five, together with one from Edward 
Baynton, have been printed by Sir H. Ellis from the ori¬ 
ginals ill the British Museum. From the day of her coiii- 
niitliil she seems to hare been certain of her i'ate; and she 
displayed by fits the anguish of despair and the levity which 
often accompanies it. ‘ For won owre,' says Kingston in a 
letter to Secrelai-y Cromwell, ‘ she ys determined to dy, and 
tho next owro much contrary to that.’ To her aunt, tho 
I,ady Boleyn, she confessed that she had allowcil somewhat 
too familiar approaches by her courtiers, but she never 
varied in her denial of any e.rimiual act. On the 15th of 
May she was arraigned, together with her brother, before a 
special commission, of which her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
was president. The sitting of this commission was secret, 
and tho record of its proceedings must have been imme¬ 
diately destroyed; it is certain however that none of the 
ladies of her household were examined. The tradition of 
all contemporary wTitors agrees that tho queen, unassisted 
by legal advisors, defended herself lirnily and skilfully, not¬ 
withstanding the indecent impatience of the president; but, 
according to tho practice of that and the three suhse()uciit 
reigns, she was of course convicted. After her coiivietioii 
her feelings seem to have been absorbed in indignation at 
the basent^ss of her persecutors, and, anxiety for her own 
posthumous fame. There is in the British Musemn the 
copy of a letter, unquestionably authentic, addressed by her 
to the king, which is written in such a strain of conscious 
innocence and of unbending and indignant reproof, lh:il it 
sots her immeasurably above her oppressor. She tells him, 
‘ Neither did I at any time so forget myself in my exalla- 
tion, or received ijueenship, but that 1 always looked for 
such an alteration as I now find; for the ground of my 
preferment being on no surer foundation than your (trace's 
fancy, the least alteration was fit and sulliciunt I know to 

draw that laney to some other suhjoct.Try me, 

good king, but lot me have a lawful trial; and let not 
my sworn enemies sit as my accusers awl judges; yea let 
me receive an open trial, for my truth sluill fear no open 
shames.’ 

Sir William Kingston, with the aid of his wife, and of 
the Lady Boleyn (the queen’s aunt and known enemy), 
acted as a constant spy on her; reiiortiiig to Secretary 
Cromwell, for the king's inrormation, all that escaped tho 
prisoner's lips. On tlie 16th of May, Kingston writes im¬ 
patiently to ‘know the king’s pleasure as shortly as may he, 
that wc hero may prepare for the same which is necessary 
for to do execution.' On the 18th he writes: ‘and in the 
writing of this she sent for me, and at my coming she said, 
“ Mr. Kingston. I hear say I shall not die afore noon, and I 
am very sorry therefore, for I thought to ho dead by this 
time and past my pain." I told her it should be no pain, it 
was so subtle. And then she said, “I heard say the execu¬ 
tioner was very good, and I have a little neck;" and put her 
hands about it, laughing heartily." On the 19lh of May 
she was cxeeuted on the green before tho Tower, denying 
her guilt, but speaking charitably of tho king, no doubt 
with a view to protect her daughter from his vengeance. 
‘ Her body was thrown into a common chest of elm tree, 
used to put arrows in.’ Lord Rochfonl, Norris, Weston, 
Brereton, and Smeton were also put to death. 

A living historian sees something mysterious in the 
hatred exhibited by Henry to his queen. Tho mystery is 
sufficiently solved when we learn that the day after tho 
queen's execution Henry married Jane Seymour; and ho 
afterwards procured an act of parliament (28 Hen. VHI., 
c. 7) declaring his marriage with Anne voiil, and tho issuo 
of it and of his former marriage illegitimate. 

If Anne Boleyn were only remarkable as the victim of 
tho lusts, tho caprice, and the heartless selfishness of Henry 
VIII. her history would be interesting, as an illustration of 
the state of our jurisprudence in her lime, and of the temper 
of a king whose pcraonal cliaraclcr exorcised more influence 
over the affairs of England than tliat of any of ohr kings 
since tho Conqueror. But tho name of Anno Boleyn is 
still more remarkable by her connexion with tho Keforma- 
I tion in England, of which she was the prime cause. Heniy 
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VIII. could only obtain her band by annulling his previous 
marriage; and the refusal of tho pope to do this led to the 
severaneo of England from the Romish communion. Thus 
it is that tho character of Anne Boloyn (a matter utterly 
beside the questions agitated between the Catliolic and Pro¬ 
testant churches) has become a subject of fierce controversy 
which three centuries have not extinguished. Catliolic 
writers strive elaborately, to prove that, after a courtship 
of more than five years, her chastity «li<l riot repel the 
advances of Henry up to the very day of her marriage; 
while Protestants indignantly deny the chrrge, and appeal 
ill her vindication to tho dates of the priiuapal events of her 
life. 

Burnet, who has takim groat pains with the subject, is 
the writer on whom wo have princijially relied. .Stow, Hall, 
and the other historians who wrote in the time of Henry 
VIII. and of Queen Elizabeth, are cautiously riieagro in 
their details. 

BOL1N6BROKE,IIENRY ST..JOHN, VISCOUNT, 
was the son of Sir Henry St. John, Bart., afterwards V'is- 
I'ountSt. ilohn, ot Battersea, where he was born October 1st, 
lfi78. His mother was Mary, daughter of Robert Rich, 
Karl of AVarwick. He was sent to school at Eton, from 
whie.h he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford; and on 
leaving tho university ho appears to have gone to travel on 
the thintinent. Ho is supposed to have bc'cn abroad during 
the years 1098 and 1099, but all that is known of his travels 
is that ho visited Milan. In 1 7<)U, soon after his return, he 
married Frances, daughter and one of the co-heiresses of 
Sir Henry Winchcomb, by which allianiie he came into 
tho possession of considerable property. His wife and he 
however could not agree, and they soon parted. 

He had before this produced a few short poi'ticid pieces 
of little merit; but he was cliielly known ns one of the most 
ilissipated among the young iiioii of fashion of tho day. He 
now liowever entered upon a lunv scene. He was returned 
to tho parliament which met in February, !701, for AVotton 
Basset, a family borough, from which his father retinal to 
m.akc room for him. At this time the Tories,with Jtochester 
and (jiudolphin at their head, were in power; and to this 
party, which was also dominant in the new House of Coiii- 
inoiis, St John from the first attached himself. He appi-ars 
imleed, even in this his first session, to have distinguished 
himsetf on various occasions as one of the most active and 
i;nicient members of tlieir body. Tlieir leader Harley, 
whom they had placed in the chair, and St. John were al¬ 
ready iutiinato frioiids. 

Ho sat also both in tho next parliament, which met in 
December of the same year, the last called by King AVilliaui, 
and ill tlio first liidd by Queen Anne, wliieli as.seiubled in 
October, 1702. On Harley being made secretary of stale 
in 1701, his friend St. John was brought into the ministry 
as si'crelary at war. This ollice he continued to hold for 
nearly four years, till February, 1708, when, ujion the for- 
maliuii of a Whig admiiiistraliou under Marl^rough and 
(lodolphin (who had by this time changed their iwlitics) he 
and Harley went out together. 

He did not seek a place in the next parliament, which 
mot in Novumber, 1708 ; hut, retiring to the country, with¬ 
drew altogether from politics, and gave himself up for two 
years to study. By the end of this period another complete 
revolution in the cabinet had taken place; and the dismissal 
of Godolphin in the beginning of August, 1710, had again 
elevated tho Tories to power, with Harley at their head. In 
this new arrangement St. John was made one of the secre¬ 
taries of state; and, a new {xirliamcnt having been called, 
he was returned both for his old borough of Wotton Basset 
and for the county cf Berks, for which latter ho elected 
to sit. 

The biography of St. John for tho next four years forms 
a principal part of the history of the memorable administra¬ 
tion of which ho was one of the leading members. That 
adniiiiistration remained at tho head of affairs till it was 
suddenly upset by the death of tho queen in the heginning 
of August, 1714. During its tenure of power it had termi¬ 
nated by the peace of .Utrecht (signed 11th April, 1713) tho 
war with Franco, which had lasted since 1702; and this 
forms the great public act by which it has left the mark of 
its existence .,b«diind it upon the history both of these king¬ 
doms and of Europe. In the negocintions by which this 
event was hniught about St. .Tohn boro not only on eminent 
but the chief part. There is much reason for doubting 
however if the restoration of peace was tho ultimate or prin¬ 


cipal object of his zealous exertions. There is indeed strong 
ground for believing not only that both ho anil Harley, al¬ 
most from their first entrance upon office, contemplated the 
restoration of the Stuart family to tho throiio, if circum¬ 
stances should prove favourable for such an attempt, or if 
their own interests should appear to demand the measure, but 
that eventually Si. John bad autually committed himself to 
the cause of the J'releiider. He hail been called to the House 
of Lords by the lille of Viscount Boliugbrokc in July, 1712; 
and soon after this, from various eatises, an estrangement 
and rivalry arose between him and his old friend llarley 
(now Earl of Oxford and lord treasurer), which broke out 
at last in an open contest for ascendency. I’rineipally, 
as it is understood, through the aid of Lady Mashani, by 
whose inlliieuce with her royal mistress Harley had been 
placed in his )>resent situation, but who in the end de- 
cKired licr.self lor Bolinglirokc, tlio latter wa.s enabled to 
efibet the renio\ al of his competitor on the 27th of July, 
171-1. 

The iloath of the quecu, however, which followed within 
a week, and the prompt and decisive measures taken at the 
instant by the friends of the House of Hanover, made 
Bolingbroke's triuin))h only that of a moment. After 
having been treated by tlie Lords Justices in a manner 
which sulliciontly showed what ho had to expect, he 
was on till! 28lli of August by the king's order dismissed 
from liis jiost. He remained in the country for some time 
after this, and oven upjiearcd iit parliament, and took an 
active part in debate, as if he had nothing to fear; but 
alarmed at length by the temper shown by the new House 
of Coumiiins, which had commenced its sittings on the 
17lli of March, 1715, on the 2;>tli of tho same mouth he 
suddenly left J.ondun in disguise, and succeetled in making 
his escape to France. On the 9th of August fullowing, by 
order of the Cotnmous, lie was inqieached by AValpole at 
the bar of the House of Lords of high treason and other 
high crimes and inisdeiiieaiionrs, and having failed to sur¬ 
render himself to take his trial, he was attainted by act of 
parliament on the lOtli of tseptenibor. In the meantime 
lie had entered into the service of the Pivtender, who ap- 
poiiiled him his secretary of state, or prime minister, and 
iiy wlioiii ho was employed in the first instance to solicit 
the aid of the French government to the expedition then in 
preparation with the object of effecting a rising in favour of 
the exiled family in Great Britain. AVhen the prince 
set out in person for Scotland at the end of the year, 
Boliiigbroku was left in charge of his affairs in France. On 
his return, however, after an absence of about six weeks, tho 
prince suddenly dismissed him from his employment, and 
soon al'ler had him Ibrinally imiHiached before what ho 
called his parliament for neglect of the duties of his elliec. 
Boliugbrokc now endeavoured to make his peace with tho 
court of St. .lanies's, and a iiegociatiou was opeiusl with 
him by Lord Stair, the English ambassador in Paris, with 
the view of making avraiigeiiients for his pardon and restora¬ 
tion to his country, in consideration of the services he might 
now be able to render against tho jiarly and the cause by 
which ho hud just been thing off’. It is prulmble however 
that more wius exyiectcd of liiui in this way than he was 
disposed to engage for; at any rate the ministry eventually 
declined granting the yiardoii for the present. 

He remained in exile for the next seven years, during 
which he kept up a eovrespondoiiee with Swiff, Pope, 
and other literary friends in England, and also drew 
around him a circle of new acquaintances comprising some 
of the most eminent men of the continent. He resided 
principally on a small property called J-a Source, near 
Orleans, which he had purchased in 1719, and which lie had 
taken great delight in laying out and decorating. His wife 
having died in November, 1718, in May, 1720, he privately 
married the widow of the Martinis de Villelto, a lady with 
whom he had lived for some time previously. She was ii 
niece of Madame de Maiiitenoii, and brought him a consi¬ 
derable fortune. It was to this lady's exertions and ma¬ 
nagement that ho was eventually indebted for liberty to 
return to his own country, which he obtained in TMay, r72;J, 
principally it is understood tlirougli the intervention of ‘he 
king’s mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, whom J-ady Boling- 
broke hribeil with a sum of eleven thousand pounds. Bo- 
lingbroke however, although ho came ov't for a short tiiiio 
in June of this yettr, did not tnko up his resilience iit 
England till September, 1724. He now petitioned for tho 
restoration of his property, and that also was groiitcd to 
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him by an act of iiavliamciit, which received tho royal assent 
on the 3l8t of May, 172.». Tho complete reversal of his 
attainder however, the operation of vvhich still excluded him 
from tho House of Lords, was steadily refused to all his 
solicitations. Upon tludin^ the doors of parliament thus 
shut afrainst him, lie engaged in a course of active opposition 
to tho ministry through thi# medium of the press ; and his 
political papers, published'first nmler the title of tho ‘Occa¬ 
sional Writer,’ and afterwards continued in the ‘ Craft.smaii,’ 
excited for some years much attention. It was in the 
‘ Craftsman’ that the series ot papers from his pen origi¬ 
nally appeared which were afterwards collected and pub¬ 
lished separately under the title of ‘ Letters upon the His¬ 
tory of England, by Humphrey Oldcastlc,' and also the 
subsequent scries of letters i;)rmiiig his * Dissertation upon 
Parties.’ 

AVhilo thus employed he resided at the villa of Dawley, 
near Uxbridge, which he had purchased on his return. 
Here he occupied himself not only in <'iirrving on this po¬ 
litical war, but also, as it iiflerwards appeared, in writing 
various treatises upon nior.al and luelapliy.sical subjects 
which ho did not send to the press. In .’laiuiur>, ir;{o, 
however, he suddenly left England, and reliinied to Franco, 
with tho resolution of spending the ro.maiuder of his life in 
that country. This step is suppos'd to have been connected 
with some political reasons, but what they were has never 
been .satisfaclorilv explained. In this year, us appears 
from a note in Tindal's ‘ History of Kngland,' there was 
published in London an octavo panqihlct containing a coi- 
re.spondencc of some length which had taken place holwccn 
Bulingbrokc and the secretary of the Pretender iinnieilialcly 
after his dismissal from the Pretender's service in 1710. 
The pamphlet was immediately siqiprcssod, but Tindal has 
printed the letters at large ; and their conti'iits are such 
as it certainly could not have been agreeable toBolingbroke 
to see laid before the public. 

He remained in Fraiu'c, residing at a seat called Cluin- 
tclou, in Toiiraiiie with the oxceplioii of a short visit 
wliu'h he paid to England to dispose of Dawley, till the 
death of his father in 17-li'. He now returnoii to ti ke 
iwssessioii of the family estate at. Battersea; where he 
resided lor the mo.st part, till his dealli on the l.>th of 
December, 1751. Tho year befon'. the death of his wife, 
by whom he had no family, had terminated a union whic.-h 
seems to the last to have been one of great happiness and 
strong ailection on both sides. Most of his old friends also, 
both literary and political, among the number Pope, Swift. 
Gay, and Alterbury, were now gone. In politics he bad 
almost ceased to take any active part for some years before 
his death ; the fall of Walpole, in 1742, the event to which 
he had looked for so many years for his full restoration to 
the rights of citizenship, and probably his readmission to 
political power, having, when it came, brought no advantage 
cither to himself or his party. 

Bolingbroke bequeathed all his manuscripts, with liberty 
to print them, to David Mallet, the poet and fcicotchman, 
who had gained his favour by consenting some years before 
to appear as tbe editor of his work, entitled ‘ The Idea of a 
Patriot King,' and to jjut his name to an advertisement pre¬ 
fixed to it, in which some very injurious and, in the circum- 
stanec.s, unbecoming I'cllcclions were made ui>on the conduct 
of liis recently deceased friend Pope, who, shortly before 
his death, had, without the knowledge of the author, got an 
impression of the work thrown off from the manuscript which 
had been lent to him. Mallet published the several treatises 
which had thus been left to him, along with all Boling- 
hroke's writings which had previously appeared, in 5 vols. 
4to. in 1754. The first volume of this ladlection contains 
the ‘ Letter to Sir William Windham’ (which had been first 
published in 1752 along with some other pieces); a short 
tract, entitled ‘ Rcticctiuns upon Exile’ (dated 1710, and 
first published in English in 1752, at tho end of the ‘ Letters 
on the Study and Use of Ili.story,’ though part of it had, 
it is slated, been shortly before printed in French in a 
‘ Monthly Mercury'); several short political papers, some 
originally published under the title of the ‘ Occasional 
Writer,’ and others which had appeared in the ‘Craftsman;’ 
and the ‘ Remarks on the History of England,’ in twenty- 
four letters (originally published in the ‘Craftsman,’ and 
afterwards published separately under tho name of ‘ Hum¬ 
phrey Oldcastle,' with a dedication to Sir Robert Walpole, 
and a preface, which are here omitted, os having been 
’ written by another and a very inferior hand.’) The con¬ 


tents of tho second volume are ‘ A Dissertation upon Parties’ 
(in nineteen letters, originally published in the ‘ Craftsman,' . 
and also afterwards printed separately); ‘ Eight I,etters on 
t|io Study and Use of History’ (dated 1735, anti fir.st pub¬ 
lished in 1752, in 2 vels. 8vo., although a jiortion of the 
worii had been privately printed in tlio lifetime of the au¬ 
thor) ; a ‘ Plan for a General History of Eurojie,’ and a 
‘ Letter to Lord Batlnirst on Ih’o Use of Retirement and 
Study.’ Volume third consists t>| ‘ A I.s;ttcr on tho Spirit 
of Patriotism' (dated 173G); ‘ The Idea of a Patriot King' 
(dated 173S); ‘ A Letter on the State of Parlies tit the Ac¬ 
cession of George].;’ ‘Some Relleetions on the Present 
State of the Nation’ (unfuiished, dated 174!), and first pub- 
li.shed in 1752 along with the I-etter to Windham); the 
‘ Substance of some Letters (on moral and metaphysical 
subjecl.s) written originally in French, about 1720, to M. do 
Pouillyand ‘ A Letter coneeruiug the Nature, Extent, 
and Reality of liuTuan Knowledge’ (fir.st published in 1752 
along with the Letter to Windluiin), being the introduction 
to tho series of letters or essays udilrcsscd to Alexander 
P<>|io, Ks(]. 7'he fourth vuUiiiie eontains tlie second of these 
essays, entitled ‘On I lie Folly and Presumption of Philoso¬ 
phers;' the tliiril, ‘On the Rise and Progress of Mono¬ 
theism ;’ and the louith, ‘Concerning Authority in Matters 
of Religion.’ Tlie fifth volume is made up of fragments 
and minutes ofessays, iii eoutiuuatiou of the above. In 
17!)8 there appeared’ in 2 vols. .Ito. (sometimes designated 
the filh and 7th volumes of Boliughroke’s works) and also 
in -1 \ols. svo., ‘ A Uollection of the Letters and Corresiwnd- 
cnce of Holiugbroke. Public and Private, during the time 
ho was Secretary of Stale to Queen Anne, with Explana¬ 
tory Notes, See., Ity Gilbert Parke, of Wadham College, O.x- 
ford.’ These letters and other ])apers had been secured 
when Boliiigliroke took llighl for France, by his undor- 
socretary, Thomas Hare, Estp afterwards Sir llioraas Hare, 
IJarl., of Stow Hall, in Norfolk, where they had over since 
been jiriiserved, their existence havijig lieeti little noticed or 
known. There also apiMjared at Paris in 1S08, in 3 vols. 8vo., 
a collection of letters by Bolingbroke, in French, edited by 
General Grimoard, who has prefixed an historical essay on 
the life of the writer, Tliis collection consists for the most 
part of letters written in French by Bolingbroke to Madame 
do Ferriol, between 1712 and 1730, and to the Abbe Alari, 
between 1718 and 1726. An octavo volume of letters, ad¬ 
dressed by Bolingbroke to the Right Hon. William Pitt (the 
first I.ord Chatham), is said to have been printed at Dublin 
in 1 /'Ml. but wc have not seen if. 

Lord Boliiigbroke’s writ ings are now little read, and indeed, 
in matter at least, they contain very little for which they are 
worth reading. He had no accurate or profound kiiowledgo 
of any kind, and his reasonings and reflections, though they 
have often a certain spcciuusncss, have rarely much solidity. 

A violent partizaii, and, we believe, a thoroughly unprincipled 
one, he has even in what he has written on the transactions 
of his own time, and on those in which he was .himself cou- 
cerned, only perplexed and obscured history; and this seems 
to have been his object. His most important performances 
of this kind, though they sometimes profess to have been pre¬ 
pared immediately after the events to which they relate, and 
although in one or two instances a very few copies of tlierii 
may have been privately iirinted and cpnfided to certain 
intimate friends, appear to have been carefully concealed by 
their author from the public .so lung us he himself lived to 
bo called to account lor what they contained, or of the 
persons who could best have cither refuted or confirmed 
them. As a mere rhetorician, however. Lord Bolingbroke 
has .very considerable merit, and in this capacity he may 
oven be allowed, though he added little if anything of uuich 
value to the general intelligence from his own stores, to 
have fur the first time familiarized some important truths to 
the public mind. His style was a happy medium between 
that of the scholar and that of tlie man of society -or rather 
it was a happy combination of the best qualities of both, 
heightening the case, freedom, lluency, and liveliness of 
elegant conversation with many of tbe deeper and richer 
tones of tho eloquence of formal orfitions and of books. The 
example he thus set has probably produced a very consider¬ 
able effect in moulding the style of popular writing since his 
time. The opposition of Bulingbroke’s philosoimical sen¬ 
timents, as disclosed in those writings which appeared 
after his death, to revealed religion, is generally khown, as 
well as the severe remark whicli the manner of their publi¬ 
cation drew from Johnson—Having loaded a blunderbuss 
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and pointed it against Christianity, he had not the courage 
to discharge it himself, but left half-a-crown to a hungry 
Scotchman to pull the trigger after his death.* It is now, 
we believe, admitted on all hands that Christianity has not 
found a very formidable opponent in Bolingbroke, and that 
his objections for tho most part only betray his own half- 
learning. His objections, and tho system which he would 
suhstituto in place of religion, arc principally detailed in 
the third of his ‘ Letters On tho Study of Ilistoiy,’ aiul in 
his ' Essays ’ addressed to Pope. 

BOLITO'PIIAGUS. Fabricius (Entomology) Eledonn 
of Latrcille, Leach, and Mitlard, and Opatnan of some 
other authors: a genus of coleopterous insects of llie sec¬ 
tion Ileteromcia and family Tenphrhnidtc. Tho principal 
;Xoncric characters are as follows: Iftsid short, partially 
hidden by the thora-v, in tho males somclimos armed with 
a horn or tubercle; antennto very short and thick, the 
three or four apical joints much broader than the rest; 
maxillary palpi rather large and dislinct, the terminal joint 
truncated, its length equalling that of tho two i)rcceding 
joints; labial j)alpi small; fhor.ax coarsely punctured or 
rugose, tho lateral margins more or loss toothed; elytra 
deeply striated; lugs short anil thick, the anterior tibim 
compressed. 

There aro about six species of this genus known: they 
live in boleli. and are of a small size, a short ovate form, and 
their prevailing colours are brown-black. In this country 
but one .species has as yet been discovered, /?. Agurii'ida or 
Affuricic-da. It is of a brown colour, and about onc-twelftli 
of an inch long. It is rather local, but where it docs occur 
it is found in tolerable abundance. 

IJOLlVAJi, SIMON. In giving a sketch of the life of 
this celebrated man, the ditUculty of selecting facts that 
have most probability can be appreciated only by those who 
have examined and collated the conllieting accounts of 
dilferent partisans, which exhibit, on the. one hand, the 
extravagant praises of friends, and on the otlicr, the violence 
of personal and political enemies. Theslaicnieiiisof the pre¬ 
sent article aro derived from several works which, as they 
will occasionally bo referred to, it will be convenient in the 
first place to name. Tho most important are, T/m Aiiiimil 
; The Atncriran Annual Rei'isfcr; The tS'nrlh 
American Ilerieir, especially vols. 19 amt -21 ; Jlix/nria de la 
Iteroluciou da la Repuhlica da Colombia, por ,Iom‘ Manuel 
llcstrepo, Paris, is-i?: this work is dedicated to Bolivar'^ 
as the intimate friend of the author, who was secretar^ 
of the Cotoinhian rojmblic. Outline of the Uerolntion 
Spanish America, by a South American; Memoirs of Gene- l 
ral Miller, in the. Service, of the llepublic of Pern, 2 vols., I 
London, J828 ; Travels in Colombia, by Captain (.'ocliraue, 

2 Mils., Ijjudon, 1828 ; A Mennir of Jiolirar in Ed Me/na- 
fioro, por cl _Rev. .Ids. Blanco White, Iwondres, 1823; .Me¬ 
moirs (,f Bolivar, by General Dueoudray Holstein, 2 vols., 
Lundon, 18.10—a work in which tho author's personal 
rancour is displayed by his misrepresentations. A similar 
caution is requisite in referring to An Expedition to the 
Orinoco, by Colonel Hippesley, London, 1819; Memoires 
dc Simon ‘Bolivar were publisbed in Paris in 2 vols., in 
1829, a sight of which we have not Leon able to obtain. 
The discrepancy of the various accounts in these works is 
occasional^ very perplexing. Indeed Bolivar hitnsolf, as 
General Miller asserts, declared in 1824 that all the nutne- 
rous accounts of him were very inaccurate. It is Ujeroforc 
necessary to premise, that, in some of the following parti¬ 
culars, especially the dates, it is not unlikely that inaccuracy 
may be discovered by persons wliose information has been 
acquired on belter authority than that of the inconsistent 
narratives hitherto published. It is much to be regretted 
that no impartial history of tho South American war of 
indciMitkdencc has yet appeared. 

•Simon Bolivar was born in tho city of Caracas, on the 
24th, or, according to General Miller, the 25th of July, 
1783. H|s father was Don Juan Vicente Bolivar y Ponte, 
ii colonel hi tho militia of the vale of Aragua, his mother 
Dona Maria Concepcion Palacios y Sojo; both of very 
opulent families in Venezuela, of the rank of nobility called 
Los Mantuanas. Ho was sent, when about Ibnrteen, to 
Madrid, for the completion of his education. By some 
of his biographers it is said tluit in his voyage he visited 
Mexico and Havanna, places lying certainly somewhat out 
of the way of a ship's passage from Vciiezuola to Spain. 
After remaining several years in Madrid, and paying some 
attention to the study of jurisprudence, he made the lour of 


Italy, Switzerland, Germany, England, and Franco; and 
after a long residence at Paris, devoting his time, as some 
assert, to the society of the learned, and a diligent attend¬ 
ance at all the scientific and literary lectures—according to 
others, revelling in all the licentiousness of the Palui.s 
Royal—he returned in 1802 to Madrid, and there married 
the daughter of Don Toro, uncle of the Marquis Toro of 
('arucas, or, as others say, the daughter of the Marquis de 
Ustoriz do Cro, his age being llien only nineteen, and 
sixteen that of his wife, who is descrilied as being remark¬ 
ably beautiful and accumplislied. In 1809 he i-eturned to 
hi.s native country, where, in company with the new captain- 
general of the colony, Don Emparan, lie arrived K.nc.h 
2 Ith at tho port of I.ai Gnayra, and retirerl with his wife to 
domestic seclusion on one of his large patrimonial c.states 
in the buantilul vale of Aragua near Caracas. The yellow 
fever, so prevalent in that elimate, soon terminated his 
dume.slic happiness : for his wife, shortly after her arrival, 
(ell ill and died. Tlie natural intensity of liis affections 
threw him into a state of frantic grief, which he sou'^ht to 
alleviate liy vetuniiiii' to Europe. From Europe he pro¬ 
ceeded to the United Stales, where he gathered some useful 
political knowledge, and about tho beginning of 1810 again 
landed in V'enezuela, in company with General Miranda, 
and retired to his estate of San Mateo, 

It may be useful here to say a few words in explanation of 
tho state of things immediately previous to tlie I'litraiice 
of Bolivar upon his revolutionary career. The Spanish 
colonies of South Ameriea appear to have ivni.aiiied cluriug 
a period of about 300 years in quiet submission to the 
arbitrary government of the mother country; that is, from 
tile time of Columbus to the coinmencenieiit of the pre¬ 
sent century, when the political principles developed lirst 
by the revolution of tho Anglo-American colonics, and 
afterwards by that of France, began to be earnestly dis¬ 
cussed by the patriots of tho southern continent, who, in 
aggravated circumstances of opiiression, far exceeded tho 
point of siiflering at which tho North Anicricaiis had com- 
mciieed resistance. Never indeed were despotism, avarice, 
and slu\ish obsequiousness to power so disgustingly shown 
in an/ country us in Spanish America, under the govern- 
niciu of the viceroys and caplains-general, who, with all the 
principal ollicers of the vice-royal court, and even the subor- 
dmate official clerks, were sent from Madrid, and willioiit 
being, in reality, under any responsibility, revelled in every 
kind of tyranny and venality, .lustice was bought and 
sold : tlie most important legal decisions were inmlo in 
favour of the higlie.sl bidder. The mercantile policy of the 
parent <'ouiitrv was equally despotic; and rapacious ; to pre- 
scr\e her monopoly of llio wine trade, the culture of the 
vine iti America, though very appropriate to the climate, 
was strictly jirohibiled : the establishment of manufacture.s 
was not permitted, while cargoes of I'ommodities, tho refuse 
of Npaiiish city shops, were forced, in barter for bullion, 
upoti a half-civilized people who neither wanted nor could 
jMissibly Use them ; foreign commerce was interdicted on 
pain of death ; all social miprovcment was suppressed ; and 
to prevent them from know ing the greatness of their degni- 
dation, all intercourse wliate\er was strictly forbidden wilii 
any country or people besides .Spain and .Spaniards, and 
allowed even with them only under many restricliotis. In 
short every spech's of wrong appetU'S to ha\e been inllicted, 
and tibovc all was the domination of the priesthood, whose 
ranks were reinforced by recruits from tho lowest tind worst 
description of monks in the monasteries of Spain. B\ them 
superstition and igtiorancc were upheld as the surest support 
of tho policy of the Spanish colonial system ; so lliat before 
1811), througliont the whole continent between Lima and 
Monte Video, there was but one crazy old prir’ing-pre.ss, 
and that in the hands of the monks, who consigned to tho 
dungeons of tho Inipiisiiion every possessor of a disallowed 
book. ( Quarferli/ Becieir, vol. vii.. and A’ orih American Re¬ 
view, vol. x.) It is stated that for some time previous to 
tlio lirst rovolutionarv mmement in Vcnezuelsi a spirit of 
inquiry was aroused by a secret iiuporlation of the works of 
the French writers on religious toleration and dbmocreey, 
tho • Rights of Man,’ and similar productions; and thiu 
tho danger of possessijig them, occasioned by the viclcnt 
denuncialions of the priesthood, so stronglv sfiinulaled the 
desiro to read them, that many individuals retired to seclu¬ 
sion ill tho country for that purpose. However, before IslO, 
the disposition to shake off the tyranny of Spain had already 
I become sufficiently strong to occasion several desperate 
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attempts; but terror soon quelled these partial efforts, after 
those concerned were destroyed by the cruellest kinds of 
death. The first decisive movement of the revolutionists 
was made on a solemn Catholic festival, Maunday Thursday, 
the (lay preceding Good Friday, April 19, 1810, when the 
captain-general of Caracas was arrested and deposed, and 
a supreme junta or congress assembled to organize a new 
government for the state of Venezu(‘ln. (Slhj in Outline 
of the Revolution the Declaration of lnd(rpendcnce.) On 
the 20th of the following July or August, the same was done 
at Bogota, the capital of Now Granada, which formed for 
itself a separate republican government; but it does not 
appear at all certain that Bolivar had any share in these 
first insurrections, though it is positively asserted in several 
accounts .that ho was one of the principal actors. On the 
contrary it seems to bo evident that he at first regarded the 
j)rojoct as impracticable : or, as some assert, he disapproviid 
of tlic plans then adopted by the revolutionists, who still 
partially ndained a veneration for ‘ the adorabh; Ferdinand,’ 
for even after the establishment of the independent legis¬ 
lature at Caracas, he does not appear to have held any ap¬ 
pointment, though importuned to do so by some of its lucm- 
bere, especially by his cousin, Don Felix llibas. 

' He'ae'ccpted however soon afterwards the proposition to 
pro(sS6tt to Ungland, for the purpose of soliciting the 
British Cabinet to aid the cause of the iiulepeudent parly, 
and, with Don Luis Mendez, arrived in London in .lune, 
1810. Finding that the Phiglish guverninent professed to 
maintain a strict neutrality, Bolivar, wlio himself paid the 
expenses of the mission, after a short slay in Kngland, left 
his companion, and returned in disgust to Caracas. Upon 
the appearance of Miranda as commandcr in-chicf of the 
patriot army in 1811, the declarai ion of independence was 
boldly maintained by military force; the tri-coloured Hag 
was hoisted, and the Spanish standard cut down and de¬ 
stroyed. Bolivar was aj)pointed colomd in the indeixmdent 
army, and governor of Puerto Cabello, the strongest for¬ 
tress in Venezuela. The patriots were successful until the 
following year, 1812, when an earthquake destroyed, in ‘lie 
cities of Caracas, La Guayra, and Merida, about 20,0'>0 
persons ; and as it happened on the very day and hour in 
which the revolution had broken out two years before, 
the clergy seized upon the acx^ident to benefit, by a powerful 
effort, the cause of the royalists—representing the awful 
calamity as a just visitation upon the revolutionists. Priests, 
monks, and friars were stationed in the streets, vociferating 
in the midst of credulous multitudes trembling with fear, 
while the royalist troops under Monteverde were getting 
jwsscssion of the whole province. About 1200 royali.st pri¬ 
soners of war, who were confined in the fortress of Puerto 
Cabello, having shortly after broken loose, murdered some 
of the garrison, apd by the treachery of tl»c officer on guard, 
taken possession of the citadel, Bolivar, being unable to re¬ 
gain it by storm without destroying the town, embarked in 
the night, and on the 1st of .July, 1812, returned by sea to 
his estate near Caracas. General Miranda, on learning at 
Viitoria that this very important place, with all its stor(^s of 
ammunition and provisions, was deserted, capitulated in 
despair to Montevenle the royalist general, and prepared to 
leave the country, when he was unexpectedly arrested by a 
party of patriot leaders, of whom one was Bolivar himself; 
by Ixira Miranda was accused of being a traitor and secretly 
aiUetl with the British Cabinet, and being delivered with 
nine or ten hundred of his soldiers to Monteverde, was sent 
in irons to Spain, where he died in a dungeon. P'or this 
conduct Bolivar and his compatriots have boon severely re¬ 
proached with treachery and ingratitude. There were how¬ 
ever many circumstances which appear to justify a suspicion 
of Miranda's collusion with the English Cabinet. He had 
been long resident in London, was patronized and paid by 
the English, was in constant intercourse with the English 
ollieors stationed at the nciglihouriny islands, and was 
about to depart in the vessel of an English captain. Ho 
had also uuule himself disliked by his contempt of the 
natives and preference of foreigners. Bolivar received from 
Monteverde, as an especial favour, a passport to Cura<;oa, 
where, with his cousin Ribas, he remained during the 
autumn of 1812. Venezuela was now again entirely in the 
hands of the royalists, and deods of revolting ferocity and 
plunder reduced the whole country to a frightful state of 
misery ; on pretexts the most trivial, old men, women, and 
children were arrested, maimed, and massacred as rebels. 
According to General Holstein, friars and military butchers 


rcignod triumphant; and one of Montevorde's officers. Co¬ 
lonel Suasola, cut off tho ears of a great number of patriots, 
and had them stuck in his soldiers' caps for cockades. It 
was now, on reflecting uixon these atrocities, that Bolivar 
became a more enthusiastic convert to tho patriot cause, 
and, with his cousin Ribas, proceeded from tho island of 
Cura^oa to Cavthagena, in order to raise a liberating army. 
Tliere, by th(» influence of Manuel Torrices, the republican 
president of New Granada, about 300 men wore fitted out, 
and Castillo, the president's cousin, having joined with .')00 
more, in January, 1813, Bolivar, as commander-in-chief, 
and Ribas as major-general, undertook to drive the Spanish 
royalists from Tenerife, on tho river Magdalena. -.Having 
succeeded at Tenerife, ho advanced in December 'to Mom- 
pox. in January, 1813, to Ocana, and in February to Cu- 
cuta, whence he expelled the Spanish commander Correa, 
and attracted great notice by surmounting every diincnlty. 
(lisj)ersing the enemy, and gaining several hundred volun¬ 
teers, provisions, and money. With this encouragement ho 
idanncd an expedition for the relief of Venezuela, after first 
proetuMling to Bogota, where the congress of New Granada 
received him well, and added largely to his means. By con¬ 
tinual recruits from the towns through which ho passed, his 
iiriny increased to more than 2000, whom he mar<^hcd along 
tlu! Andos by Tunja and I’amplona. entered Veneziuda, 
defeated the royalists at Grita, Mcricla, and various otiicr 
jilacos, and took possession of the whole province of Variinis. 
Castillo, who in slow and cautious formality was totally 
difl'erent from Bolivar, denounced as rashness and madness 
his precipitous decision, his rapid forced marches tmd 
daring expedients. He therefore separated and led away 
bis troo)>s to Tunja near Bogota: but the whole <!OHiitry 
rising and joining the ranks of Bolivar ho was enabltsl 
to divide his army ; Ribas led one division, himself the 
other, and both, by forced marches along different roiids, 
advanced rapidly on Caracas. The revolutionary spirit 
was, previous to this time, confined to very few: hut the 
almost incredible cruelties of tho officers of Monteverde 
had driven thousands' to desperation and revenge; and 
hence arose, on the part of the patriots, the manifesto of 
Huerra d muertc, war to death. In justice to BoUvav, it is 
rexiuisite to relate tho circumstances which occasioned ibis 
dreadful expedient. A detachment under Colonel Bricena 
having been taken prisoners, Don Tiscar, tho governor 
of Varinas, caused the Colonel, with sixteen of his com- 
^.^nions and several patriot citizens, to be dolihoralcly 
1 ^ot. This, in addition to numerous similar instances, and 
the report that the patriots showed mercy to prisoners 
and the royalists vengeance, by which the wavering and 
timid were induced to prefer enlisting against Bolivar, 
determined him to proclaim that ‘ the executioners who en¬ 
title themselves our enemies, have beheaded thousands of 
our brethren: our fathers, children, friends they have buried 
alive in tho subtci’rancan dungeons and vaults of our 
country: they have immolated tho president and com¬ 
mandant of Popayan, with all their captive companions : 
they have peiqietratcd in "Varinas a horrid butchery of otir 
fellow-soldiers made prisoners of war, and of many peaceful 
citizens : these victims shall bo avenged—the executioners 
shall be exterminated—our oppressors compel us to a mortal 
struggle—they shall disappear from America—the war 
shall he unto (Icath!' The date of this manifesto is Me¬ 
rida, June 8th, 1813, It is said by General Holstein, that 
Bolivar himself never signed it. At I-ostagutuies Monte¬ 
verde was routed, and obliged to take refuge iii Puerto Ca- 
bcllo; and on August 4th, 1813, the liberating army entered 
the city of Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. The joy of 
the people exceeded all bounds: it was certainly the most 
gratifying event in Bolivar’s military career. Greeted by 
shouting thousands, artillery, liclls, and miuic, the libcrtitor 
was drawn into tho city in a triumphal car by twelve beau¬ 
tiful young ladies of Ihe-first families of Caracas, dressed in 
white, ntid adorned with tho patriot oolours; while others 
crowned him with laurel, and strewed his way with flowers. 
All the prisons were throivn open, and hundreds came out 
pale an(i emaciated to thank him for their liberation. Tho 
royalists throughout the province capitulated, and tho triumph 
was complete. Even General Holstein, the bitter enemy of 
Bolivar, says, in speaking of this event, ‘ ho deserves great 
praise for his perseverance, and for the conception of such an 
undertaking, in which he sacrificed a consideralAB ipart of his 
fortune to furnish the troops with the means of following him.’ 
Marino, who had recently raised an army in Cumana, and 
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flora whom the royalist (lencral escaped only by bciri}' cauglit 
in tlio arms and carried oil' upon tlie horse of a brawny 
Capuchin who was fighting at his side, had assumed the 
name of Dictator and I^ibcrUtor of the Eastern provinces of 
\'euczucla. The same titlc^was adopted by Bolivar for those 
of the West. At this time he was in possession of un¬ 
limited power; but he did not prevent the prevalence of 
popular dissatisfaction, which the ctonduet of his otnccr.s had 
excited; and though on his entry into Caracas he piMcIuiined 
that no royalist should in any way bo injured, still, an 
arbitrary and bunleiisonie military goverimunit, necessary 
perbaps to correct tlie effects of pro'.ious iuiarcby, induced 
many to emigrate to tbc neigbboiiriiig islands for the sake 
of greater security. Tlie legislative, e-Xeeutive, and judicial 
jiowers being united in llio person of the dictator, occa¬ 
sioned great offence to the democratical party, and sus¬ 
picions arose that the primary object of the liberator was his 
own aggrandisement. A consciousness of tliis opinion in¬ 
duced him, ill the congress assembled at Caracas, Jan. I, 
isi.l, to declare, ‘ 1 have consented to accept and keep the 
supremo power to save you from unareby; citizens, 1 am not 
the sovereign : your rej)reseiilati\es will give )ou laws ; the 
revenues of the govcrmiietit are not Ibe property of those 
who govern. Judge now yonr.sehes if 1 li,ive sought to 
elevate myself; if I have not sacrificed my life to coastit n'.c 
you a nation; I desire that you will permit me to resign 
the ollico 1 hold: my only reiiuest is that you will leaie me 
tlie lioiiuur of combating your enemies.’ His retention of 
the dictaloritd power was liowevcr agreed upon, for a great 
ciitliusiusm still prevailed in bis favour, in c-onsc;|iienco of 
tho royalists beginning again to rally their forces and arm 
the negro slaves : a desperate c.xpedient by which they were 
mucli assisted in raising a numcruiis army. 

At Flores and other yilaees the patriots were surjirised, 
and all put to tlio sword. Tiic royalist goneraU Boves, 
Uosolte, and Morales, in ODiiiinilting the greatest crueltie.s, 
and destroying even women and children, appeared to 
emidato the ferocity of th.c first invaders. The first two, 
throughout a inair.h of 400 miles, from tho Orinoco to 
Ocnnnire, with an army of slaves and vagabonds, murdered 
every individual who refused to join them; and Conci al 
I’liy, a negro assassin and robber, b:i\ing on two occasions 
arrested and murdered many hundreds of the patriot inha¬ 
bitants of Varinas, Bolivar, in revenge, and for the sake, 
said, of deterring the enemy from the rcpotitioii of svi/a 
atrocities, ordered about 800 Spaniards in La Guayra and 
t'araciis, to be arrested and shot, which accordingly, on tbc 
Mill February, 1811, was done, and immediately was reta¬ 
liated by the royalists, who shot several hundreds of patriot 
prisoners in Fuerto (hibello. This appears to bo tho only 
recorded instance of tho patriot army's resorting to Iho 
savage expedient so conliiiually practised by the royalist 
cuiiiiiianders; and afterwards, at Ocuniare, in July, 1816, it 
was formally proclaimed by Bolivar that ‘ no Spaniard 
shall be put to death except in battle: the war of death 
shall cease,' After several sanguinary eonllicts, in which 
the patriots were viotoriuus, Bolivar was bouton on the MIh 
of Juno, 1814, at La Fuerta, between Cura and S, Juan 
J..OS Morrus, where lie lo.«it 1.600 men, in consequence of 
ovor-coiifidonce, and tho dividing of his army : again, on 
the 17lh of August, at his estate of San Mateo, where ‘ the 
infernal division' of Boves, a legion of negro eavalry with 
black crape on their lances, rushing with hideous shouts 
from an ambush, scattered his remaining forces, and, but 
for the ficctness of his horse, would have taken him prisoner. 
Itis cousin Uilias was seized and shot, and his head was 
stuck on the walls of Caracas. Bolivar's beautiful family- 
mansion was burnt to the ground, and he was ultimately 
compelled, in September, to leave tho Spanish generals 
again in complete possession of all the provinces of Vene¬ 
zuela ; when thousands of tho patriot army deserted to their 
ranks. The two dictators, Bolivar and Marino, repaired as 
fugitives to Carthagena. They were received with great 
respect by the republican congress of New Granada, then 
assembled, in consequence of civil dissension, at Tutija, a 
small town about sixty miles north of Bogota. Bolivar 
was commissioned to compel tho revolted province of Cuii- 
diiiiimarca to join that reimblic, 'With 2000 men he 
marched, in December, 1814, upon the city of Bogota, 
which, oi'tQr the outworks Were stormed for two days, capi¬ 
tulated, and became tho seat of congress. Ho was then 
employed to attack tho fortified town of Santa Martha, 
which, in consequence of tho imbecility of Lnhuta, the 


governor, had fallen into tho hands of the royalists. Bu 
the governor of Carlhageiia, Colonel Castillo, who had 
formerly withdrawn from Bolivar’s command, having re¬ 
fused to furnish some supplies, and after issuing defamatory 
manifestos, having poisoned the neighbouring wells, the 
troops of Bolivar, in reseiitincnt of this conduct, were en¬ 
gaged in reducing (Carthagena ; when, in April, 1815, in tho 
midst' of this unfortunate civil sirife, vvhioh occasioned tho 
greatest injury to the patriot cause, the arrival was sud¬ 
denly announced of General Morillo from Spain, with an 
army of 12,000 Spaniards. The peace of 1814 with Franco 
had enabled the Spanish governiiieiit to make a vigorous! 
effort lo regain the revolted colonics. Bolivar, disgusted 
with the caUnonies and perverseness of Castillo, retired 'in 
May, 181.6, to Jamaica, leaving Morillo to overrun the whole 
country. It appears that, being in despair of his country's 
ability at that moment to make any successful resistance, 
ho determined to wait for a time more favourable. During 
his ab.sence Murillo continued to ravage the two republics 
with fire aii<l sword: at Bogota 500 inhabitants, and at 
Ziiniti, a town sixty miles south of that city, 1500 were 
shot and hanged. While at Kingston in Jamaica, Bolivar 
employed himself in writing a defence of his conduct in 
the civil war of New Granada, and issued several spirited 
e.xliortalioiis to the patriots, for which his assassination 
was atlempted by the royalist party; and the Spaniard 
wild undertook it for the reward of 50,000 dollars and 
perfect absolution, employed a negro who stabbed to tho 
lieart his seiTetary, who accidentally occupied the hani- 
moek in which he usually slept. The island of Hayti be¬ 
came bis next asylum. By the president Petion he was 
snpidied with four negro battalions, in addition to a body of 
several hundred patriot emigrants; and in May, 1816, was 
enabled, in conjunction with Brion, the commander of the 
republican naval liirccs, to land in the island of Margarita, 
where General Aiisineiidi had again assembled the inde¬ 
pendent forces. Witli tlieso various recruits, in July bo 
appeared in (himana, wliere he was suddenly surrounded by 
the royalists, and defeated with great slaughter atOc.umare ; 
after lio had proclaimed the cessation of the tear Id dtath, 
and that no one should bo injured for having deserted to 
the royali.'-t ranks. He now took ship to the Dutch island 
Bueu Ay re, and thenco proceeded to Haiti. In the follow¬ 
ing Deccinlier he re-a[ipeared in Margarita, wheiiee, having 
issued a pr.a’hiuiatiou convoking the patriots of Vetiezuela 
to a general congress, he sailed to Barcelona and collected 
a force sufficient lo repel Morillo, then advancing upon him 
with a powerful army. A battle of three days ended in 
tho defeat and disorderly llight of Morillo, who w as «Hr- 
])riscd in retreating, and again defeated by tho ferocious 
Llaneros of General Faez. Bolivar, being now again refog- 
nized as supreme chief and captain general, fixed his head¬ 
quarters, in 1817, at Angostura, on the Orinoco. With an 
army of 5000, half infantry, he marched thence to the west¬ 
ward, adistanceof 600 miles in a monlh, to attack the fortress 
of Calaho/.o, where Morillo was collecting his forces. After 
numerous and ohstiunto battles, which are individually too 
unimporlant to be named in the present outline, the repub¬ 
lican party obtained a decided suiieriority; being greatly 
assisted by some foreign mercenari volunteers, of whom 
there were at this time in Venezuela about 3000 from Hol¬ 
land, Ireland, and Kngland. On the IStli February, 1819, 
a solemn installation of llie congress of the Venezuelan 
Republic was made at Angostura, which has also the name 
of San Tome. Tlio oration of Bolivar before tlie assembly 
was translated ami published at the timo in I.ondon, ami 
may bo found reprinted in the appendix to the memoirs of 
Gen. Miller; it isnii excellent specimen of that in.passioned 
and lofty eloqncnec in which his ardent tenipciamunt and 
enthusiastic imagination led him to indulge, and to which 
the stately phraseology of tho Spanish langu.nge is ..o well 
adapted : indued, much of the turgid extravagance of Boli¬ 
var's style, for which ho is censured, is attributable to tlie 
idiom of bis mother tongue, which abounds in hyperholo. 
However, his bad taste as a rhetorician is more than com- 
])cnsated by the philanthropy and good sense of most of his 
moral and political opinions : for instance, ‘ popular cdiica- 
tion ought to he tho first conecrii of the congress ; morals 
and knowledge aro the cardinal points of republican pros¬ 
perity, and morals and knowledge are what wo tiiost want.’ 
The devoted earnestness in which, at all times, Bolivar urged 
tho importance of moral and mental reform, can be appre- 
ci.\tud only by roffecting upon tho prolligacy and barbarous 
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ignorance of his countrymen. The strange combination of 
democratic and monarchical principles must astonisli every 
one who examines this exposition of Bolivar’s theory of 
government, which on the one hand asserts the social 
equality and universal brotherhood of man, and on the 
other as solemnly apd fervently advises the adoption of a 
government system, in which the sovereifjn power is cen¬ 
tred in one presiding individual. This advice of co\irso 
created much distrust of Bolivar’s repuhlicaii profes- ious; 
hut the moral condition of his countrymen, and the state of 
exasperated factions, may well ho allowed to account I'or tho 
recommendation of a ‘ strong govcrninont,' without resorting 
to tho uiicharitabio imputation of tyrannical <Iesigns: for he 
asserts that * inexorable necessity alone could have imposed 
upon mo the terrible and dangerous cliargc of supreme 
chief: I feel to breathe again in returning to you this au¬ 
thority, which I have endeavoured to maintain in the midst 
of the most horrible troubles that can atlliut a social ho<!y.’ 
His authority ns supreme chief, though resigned into the 
hands of tho congress, was continued to him under the title of 
President, until the more violent coinmolions of society should 
subside, and the enemy he utterly exptdlcd. In tlio same 
year he marched to the assWtance of'Gcueral Santander, in 
New Granada, and in July arrived at Tnnja, which, after 
a daring and well-plaiuicd engagenn-nt on the neighbouring 
heights of tho Andes, ho took from tho royalists; and, on llio 
7th of August, a decisive victory at Bejaca, in adiliti<>n to 
several others, at once gave him possession of the whole of 
New Granada. Sanaiio, the viceroy reinstated by Morillo, 
precipitately lied; and Bolivar entered Bogota in triumph, 
amid the most joyful acclamations of the inhabitants, who 
hailed him as their liberator: the congress appointed him 
president and captain general of that republic, and sup¬ 
plied him with men, money, and munitions, sullieiont to 
ensure the complete expulsion of the Spanish troops. At 
Angostura, during his absence, the popularity of General 
Arismendi had gained him man)' adherents, and occasioned, 
in tlio Venezuelan congres.s, the formation of a party who 
encouraged suspicions of Bolivar's ultimate object. Intelli¬ 
gence of this dissension had no .sooner reached Bogota, than 
Bolivar, apprehetisiveoftho ruinous consoquence ofdisiinion, 
hurried away with 300i» chosen soldiers, and by his presence 
in .Angostura immedUilely restored tranquillity. Those «1 
desired a central system of government, for the sake of 
union and strength while the enemy still coiitemlcd, inmle 
his entry into tho city a magnificent trinmiih, and Arismendi 
was .sent into exile. A general congress from the provinces 
of Venezuela and New Granada was summoned, and De¬ 
cember 17.1819, the decree was passed by which these two 
republics were united under the name of Colombia: the 
olliec of president was given of course to Bolivar. 

In November, 1820, after numerous advantages gained 
by the liberating army, an armistice for six months was 
agreed upon; in ncgociating whicdi at Truxillo, it is sai<l 
that Morillo twice passed tho night in the same chamher 
with Bolivar. Ho appeared in fact to be weary of hopeless 
slaughter, and in January, 1821, returned worn out to 
Spain, leaving tho command to General La Torre. Previous 
to his dcjiarture he said to Bolivar's deputies, ‘ My name 
will probably pass to posterity branded with cruelty and 
tyranny; but let it he remembered, that had I completely 
otieyed the orders of my government, this country would 
remain an uninhabited desert.’ For a fidl description of 
the despotism and ferocity of the Spanish royalists, see the 
two first chapters of the Memoirs of Gen. Miller. On tho 
2l8t, or, according to others, the 2-1 tli or 2Cth of June, 
1821, General La Torre was totally defeated by Bolivar at 
Carahobo, near tfe city of Valencia, when tho royalists lost 
above GOOD men, with all their artillery and baggage. It 
ap]>ears that Bolivar at first was far from being confident of 
tlic result, and that the victory was secured by the intre¬ 
pidity of a body of English and Irish volunteers. This de¬ 
cisive battle concluded the war hi Venezuela. The rem¬ 
nant of Spanish troops who escaped to the fortress of Puerto 
Cabello were compelled to surrender to General Paez. Bo¬ 
livar the third time entered the city of Caracas in triumph, 
but the principal inhabitants having emigrated during the 
war, tho streets presented a scene of desolation and misery, 
with groups only of ragged mendicants, who at once cried 
welcome and implored relief. A republican constitution 
was drawn up, and adopted on tho 20lh of Augu.st, 1821, 
dccrecitig that it.s arratigoineuts should continuo until 1834. 
Colonibi.a was now cleared of the ro\ alist troops, except tho j 


province of Quito, which was liberated by the great victory 
of General Sucre on tho 24th of May, 1822, at Pichincha, 
one of the mountains of tho Chimhorazo overlooking the city 
of Quito. It was still decmcil expedient, for the sake of se¬ 
curity to tho southern frontier of New Granada, to deprive 
tho Spaniards of their possessions in Peru, and General San 
Martiti, the founder of Peruvian independence, having soli¬ 
cited Bolivar to assist in the final struggle, ho left the atl- 
niinistratioti of government to the vice-president. General 
Santander, and putting himself at the head of the Colom- 
hiati army at Popayan, marched to Paste, thence to Guay- 
atpiil, where, on the 2(ith of July. 1822, he had an interview 
with San Martin, and thence embarked his troops thr Callao. 
On the 1st of Sept, he entered Limn. The royalists on his 
approach evacuated the city : and the inhabitati'ts, with every 
detnoustration of delight, received hitn, and gave him the 
couimaiifl of all the country’s resources for the completion 
of its hhcralioti. A reptthlican constitution was adopted on 
the LSth of NoM'iuhcr, 1823, by a congress from the jiro- 
vinces of Northern, or l.owcr Peru, of which Lima is the 
capital. Bolivar, in the following December, niari'lied from 
Lima with 51)00 Coloiiihians, to I’ativilca and Iluaras. 

Tlie congress, unable to govern, in February, 1821, dis¬ 
solved itself, and appointed liim dietator; ‘an act,' says Gen. 
Miller, ‘ of unciuestionahle wisdom, when the country could 
he saved from party insurrection and the national enemy 
only by the energy and promptitude of military dictation.’ An 
active dissentient faction at Lima declared that Colombia, 
in seniling her army into Pern, had designs of territorial 
aggrandisement, and that Bolivar was actuated solely by 
siiiislcr views of ambition. San Martin had bi-en similarly 
taunted, and having said in his address of September 20tli, 
1822, ‘ I am disgusted with hearing that 1 wish to make 
myself a sovereign,' retired to Eiirojte. The reply of B.ili\ ar 
Was, • Your chiefs, your internal cnetuies, have calumniated 
Colombia, her bravo men, ami myself. The congress has 
Confided to me the odious otUeo of dictator ; hut I declare 
that after tho enemy is varnjuisheil, iny authority shall 
cease—that you shall be governed by your own laws, and 
yonr own tnagistrates, and that, in returning with my fellow- 
soldiers to Colombia, 1 will leave to yon perfect liberty, 
and not lake away from Peru even a grain of her sand'.' 
His army, consisting now of (iOOO Colombians under Gen. 
Sucre, and 4000 Peruvians under Gen. Miller, advanced in 
July from Huaras towards Pasco. In a tedious passage of 
the Andes, the greatest hardships and dangers were endured, 
and by no one with greater fortitude than Bolivar: the ca¬ 
valry having sometimes to stand throughout the niglit upon 
the snow-path of a precipice without any room to lie down 
or to turn, while the tliormometer was several degrees below 
the freezing point. On t'ue 2nd of August, Bolivar reviewed 
and harangued his army on the lotly table-land between 
Raueas and Pasco upon the margin of the Lake of Reyes, 
apd on the 6th came in sight of the Spanish columns in a 
valley below, called the Plains of Junin. His cavalry, with 
their reitis fastened on their knees, to enable them to wield 
with both hands their lances, fourteen feet in length, ruslicd 
down upon the royalists with such impetuous fury, lliat 
many who were struck were lifted two or three feet out of 
their saddles. After this victory tho main army was left 
under Sucre and Miller; and Bolivar with a detachment 
jjroceedcd to Lima; whefe, on the 22nd of December, ho 
summoned a congress which rc-organised the government, 
eontiiuied to the liberator the authority of dictator, and, in 
acknowledgment of his services, urged the acceptance ef a 
million of dollars, which he refused, with the assurance that 
the honour of receiving their confidence was the only reward 
he desired. Before tho senate, on tho opening of this ses¬ 
sion of congress, he declared, ‘ I would that all Europe and 
America Hnew the horror 1 feel at irresponsible power, un¬ 
der what name soever it is exercised.’ In tlie mean time 
the Generals Sucre and Miller, on tho 9th of Deceinhcr, 
w’on tho great victory of Ayacucho, when the royalists were 
defeated with irreparable loss of men and means. Thus 
ended the revolutionary war of the Spanish American colo¬ 
nies, in which, for the possession of national independence, at 
least 100,000 lives were sacrificed. On 10th February, 1825, 
the congress was again convoked by Bolivar, who resigned 
the diOtatorship in the following words: ‘1 felicitate Peru 
on being delivered from that which, of all thinus on earth 
is mnst dreadl'ul—war, hj the victory of Ayacucho- and 
despotism, by this my resignation.' He set out in company 
with Generals Sucre and Miller, on the 10th of the following 
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April, to visit the provinces of Southern, or Upper Peru ; 
ami profueilcd to Arequipa, Cuzfo, I.a Pa*, and Pofosi. 
Tlie whole exjiodition was one eontinued scene of triumph 
and extravafiarit exultation ; of dinners, balls, bull-fifthts, 
illuminations, triumphal arches, and processions. A sump¬ 
tuous banquet was given on- the top of the far-farmed 
Ccrro of Potosi, and the liberator, in the entlui.siasni ex¬ 
cited by the excessive adulation ho received, e.xclainied 
on that occasion, *Tlio value of all the riches that are 
buried in the Andes beneath my feet is nothing com¬ 
pared to the glory of having borne the standanl of iii- 
dept'ndepce from the sultry banks of the Orinoco, to lix 
it on the frozen peak of this mountain, who'-o wealth 
lias e.xciluil the envy and astonishment of the worM.' 
After a month of festivity at Potosi (see vol. ii. of MillerJ, 
Bolivar, with his military retinue, moved to Clniqiiisacoa, 
the capital of these provinces, which had recently become 
detaclusl from the government of Buenos Ayres. A con¬ 
vention of representatives here vied with each other in 
rhetorical resolutions of gratitude to Bolivar and Sucre, 
whom they designated ‘Grand Prince and Valiant Duke;’ 
and having assumed lor their country tlic lunne of Bolivia, 
they appointed Bolivar perpetual protector, and reqiie.-.ted 
him to prepare for them a plan of goveriiiuenl. A luillion of 
dollars were otfered to him, whieh he acceplial. on the roti- 
dition that they should he appropriated to the jmi<-hase and 
liberation of 1000 negro slaves in Bolivia. In .laimary, 
18'2(;, he returned to Lima, and on the'J.'itli of the following 
May. the famous Bolivian code was presented to the con¬ 
gress of Bolivia. A transcript of tlie whole is givim in the 
appendix of the Memoirs of General Miller, and various 
strictures upon it may he fiiuud iu the Amerii-au and liiig- 
lish periodicals named at the head of tliis article. On thu 
‘iiiul of .June, the great congres.s of dt'piities IVotn Colombia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Mexico, and Guatimala was convened at 
Panama. The idea of this • Grand Aniphictyonie Council ’ 
arose first iu thu mind of Bolivar, winch ofnai conceived 
projects too vast for bis means of performance. The object 
in view was the annual assemblage of slate represeiilalivifs 
lo discuss diplomatic alVairs, ami decide inleriialioiial dis¬ 
putes; promote liberal priiieiples, and ensnro an union of 
strength in repelling any foreign attack. In the fir.st ainl 
only session a great profusion of olo<incnce was displayed to 
little purpose, in the pbilanibropie eounnemlalion of poli¬ 
tical liberality, religious toleration, and the abolition of 
slavery. The code of Bolivar was adopted in Bolivia, 
tboiigli not without partial dissatisfaction, on the 9tb of 
December, 1826, the anniversary of the battle of Ayacueho, 
and Gcficral Sucre was appointed president. It was soon 
allerwards adopted by the congress of Lima, where Bolivar 
himself was made the president. The prominent principle 
of this constitution is tlie ajipointment of a president for 
life, with the privilege of naming his successor, ami the 
nssigning to him an irresponsible exeeuiive power: and 
yet this apparent institution of absolute luonarchy is 
ueeouipanied with a declaration of the neee.ssity for a 
general and enlightened exercise of the elec-tive privi¬ 
lege ; asserting tliat ‘ no object is of more iinportaneo to 
a eitizcii than the election of his legislators, magistrates, 
judges, and pasters: none arc excluded from being electors 
but those who are vicious, idle, and grossly ignorant: 
knowledge and hunesty, not money, are what is rc(|uii'ed 
for the cxcrei.se of popular rights.' It sliould, in justice lo 
Bolivar, he considered that tlie society over which he was 
called to preside, was breaking loose Irom a despotism of 
.'too years; and that the excessive ignorance of the great 
mass of the people required at first, in order to be restrained 
from sinarchy and civil war, a government in which almost 
unlimited power should bo centred in the president. It 
should also not be overlooked, that a clause of the code pro¬ 
vided for its future alteration, when tlic progress of events 
should reiiuire it. But the suspicion of a people just libe¬ 
rated from arbitrary power imputed to its author the most 
unworthy designs of usurpation. Universal alarm was 
excited, especially as the large bodies of Colombian troops, 
tliongli unemployed, were still retained in Peru, of whieh 
Bolivar now was absolute governor for life, iu virtue of his 
own act, and in consequence, as it was said, of intrigue and 
intimidation. 

In Colombia, lns_ long absence had occasioned the pre¬ 
valence of much disalTection and party strife. General 
Paez, who, with his numerous cavalry of wild Llaneros, had 
dene much for the patriot cause, had excited in Venezuela 


an m8urre<.(io\i in favour of a fwleval instead of the existing 
central government. Another |Kirtion of the repuhlie was 
determined to adopt the code of Bolivia, so that two-thirds 
of Colombia were iu a slate of rebellion, that was ilailv 
inereasing, and hkvid was beginning to flow. The prer-enee 
of the filiurator being thii.s deniandcd in the norili. In <le. 
parted from Lima, still leaving in Peru his Colombian 
forces, and’ proceeded rapidly to Bogota, where he assumed 
the extraordinary powers which are authorized hvilieeou- 
stiliitioii in cases of rclielHon ; hut, at the same time, he 
proposed to reduce the array from 4(1,000 lo (iooo : to dinii- 
uisli the number of civil ollicers; to reduce the annual 
expenses from 1-1,000,000 dollars to d,000,000, find to sell 
the ship.s of war. In a very impa.ssioned address, he ex- 
claiincd, ‘ Colombians! I am among you —let the seanilul of 
your violence, and the crime of your disunion cease at once. 
Tliere is hut one to blame--I am he—I have loo long de¬ 
layed niy return.’ All partie.s. however conflictinsr, ifesired 
till! appearance of Bolivar. There was still a eharni in his 
name, and he was thought lo he the only man ulio cmdil 
save tlie republic from ruin. Paez hiinsclf issued a piochi- 
matioii from Valencia, calling upon the piaiple to ‘ receive 
him as the thirsty earth receives the fertilizing dew of 
heaven.’ lii the end of December, the lilu'rator arri'eil at 
Piievto (hihello, where he met General Paez : hut insicad 
of imposing any punishment for his rebellion, he coiifi, mtal 
him in hi.s eoinmaiid in Venezuela, and issued a jiroelailla¬ 
tion of aimicsty to all thu insurgents; a euur.'e of coiuluet 
tliiit was readily taken to he a proof of his having liiiiisclf 
ii.'-stigaled the insurrection, in order to furnish a pielexj. for 
assiiiniiig the ]io\ver of dictator. An elaborate iliscussiou 
of the particulars of this alfair may he found in the Kith 
and 21st volumes of the ‘ North American Iteview.’ It is 
said that I’aez, in exciting insurrectionary tiiimilts. w.is iu 
deep collusion with Bolivar; that the iiifroduclion of a mo¬ 
narchy Was anxiously intended, and that the lenity and 
even rewards of Bolivar constitute ])roof of the plot: hut it 
is equally probable that the conductor Bolivar was ilictated 
by a prudent desire to conciliate the goorl will rather than to 
irritate the ferocity of a man whose great authority over 
hordes of savage Llaneros enabled him, as an enemy, to 
]irr«luce the greatest mischief. However this may he, oii the 
presence of Bolivar all disposition to rebel immediately dis¬ 
appeared ; and in February, 1827, he addressed to the .senate* 
a letter, in which he states that ‘ suspiciuii.s of tyrannous 
usurpation rest upon niy name, and disturb the hearts of 
('ul.iijihians. Uepiihlicans. jealous of their liherlies, regard 
mo with a secret dread. I desire to free my fellow-country¬ 
men from all inquietude, and therefore 1 renounce, again 
and again, the presidency of the repuhlie, and entreat the 
congress to make me only a private citizen.’ The discussion 
of this matter was prolonged by the rotli.,iou of party 
opiiiiiins : in .June it was finally decided by a inajoi-'ty of 
nieinhers not to accept the vc'ignalioii, and Bolivar was 
consequently induced to retain his ollice. Sldl a very great 
mistruslof his assurances continued to preiail; and tweiilv- 
four meinhers of the congress hail voted l'..r the accepiaiicn 
of his resignation. Iu the meantime the Col.unhian troops 
in Pern being informed that Bidivar was making arr.iiige- 
raents for the ailoptioii of his code in Go’oinhia. promoted a 
violent insurrection : for though it appears they were satis¬ 
fied that Peru should adopt it. they wouhl not permit its 
establishment in their own repuhlie. The peojdc of Peru 
being equally dissatisfied with their new iiislitntiuns, on tho 
2(ith of January, 1827, a complete revolution ensued in the 
governments of Lima and Bolivia; so that tho code of 
Bolivar was rejected only six weeks alYcr its adoption. 
Another congress elected another president, the troops 
returned to Bolivar in Colombia, and after assurance of 
euntritioii their coiuluet was forgiven. Before a general 
assembly of Colombian representatives at Oeana, on (he 
2ml of March, 1828, an address was delivered by Bolivar, 
in which he insisted upon principles similar to those d»‘- 
veloped iu his code ; and attributed the unprosperous slate 
of tile republic to the deficiency of the executive power. 
Ilia adherents, including the military, asserted with much 
appearance of truth, that the people were not prepared to 
u])precialu the exeelleiice of institutions purely republican ; 
and that, for the sake of greater vigour and promptitude in 
the government, it was requisite to intrust to the president 
an absolute discretionary power. A majority disapproved 
of this opinion, especially the vice-president Santander, who 
declared the iiio^sitieu ef creating Bolivar dictatm: to be 
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‘perfectly detestable.' Tlic friends of Bolivar finding tbem- 
selvos in a luinority vacated their scats, by which the 
iiiciiling was left without a quorum, and thus becainc 
extinct. 

In consequence of this event, a convention of the civil and 
military inhabitants of Bogota resolved to confer upon the 
liberator the title of Supreme Chief of Colombia, with abso¬ 
lute power to regulate the whole affairs of government. On 
the 20th of June, 1828, he accordingly entered that city in 
niagnificent statu, and assumed an authority which the 
contenders for the inviolability of tlie constitution must 
daringly ilenounced. Shortly afterwards several assassins 
broke into nis ebamber, and two colonels were shot dead in 
the struggle, while Bidivar e.scaped only by leaping head¬ 
long in the dark from the balcoiry of the window, and lying 
concealed under a bridge. Santander, with several military 
olllcer.s who were convieteil of having participated in the 
conspiracy, was condemiusl to death, but ovcntiially suffered 
otily banishment from Colombia. In 182!) the republic was 
dislurboil by violent factions: many military leaders were 
aspiring to supreme command, and the eiforts of Bolivar to 
prevent disunion excited insurrc'etions. At the bead of one 
was General Cordova, who disdared that * In despair at 
the conduct and aims of General Bolivar, ^rlllO oppresses 
the whole republic, I place myself at llie head of all true 
patriots and freemen to prostrate his amtiilums views, and 
restore the lost liliertius of llio nation.' Anolhor was 
headed by General Pac/, protcsting'tliul, ‘ As I drove out 
the Spanish tyrants, so, witii the same zeal and constancy, 
I will free Venezuela from the tyranny of Bolivar, the do¬ 
mestic despot, who has dared to attempt her slavery.' Vene¬ 
zuela becainc afterwards separated I'rom the rest of the 
repuhlit!; Paoz wiis made her lu-esidetit: and a declaration, 
signed by -tKCi b'ading nn ii of Caracas, the scene of so many 
of Bolivar's spleudiil (.riumphs, dcnonncird his ambition, 
and rejected bis autliority. Umlcr these circumstances a 
general convenli,m, in Jaiimiry, 1830, was held at Bogota, 
in order to frame a new eonstitntion f»r Colombia. The 
proceedings were opened by Bolivar in a solemn adilress:— 

‘ I am taiinterl,' he said, ‘ with aspiring to tyranny ; .set mo, 
I hcseeeli von, bevonil the veaehof that censure : if you per¬ 
sist in elceting me the state is ruined ; give to another the 
prcsidcaey, which 1 now rcspee.tfully abdicate.' II is resig¬ 
nation, as on former oc.ttasions, was not accepted : ho was 
even entreated to retain his authority, and assured that, ‘if 
you now abandon us, anarchy will succeed.' But lu: had 
finally determined to resign his station: he therefore at 
once took leave of public life, and retired to Carthagena, 
broken down and exhausted in mind and body, .loachim 
Mosquera had been some time before solieile<l by Bidivar 
to become the jiresidcnt; be now neeepted the otficc; but 
after a few months be resigned, in despair of controlling the 
fierce contentions of the numerous aspirants to power. 
Bolivar, who had determined to take brave of his country 
and retire to Europe, was again importuned to cumc for¬ 
ward; hut his health now rapidly declined. 

In December, 18.31, he sent to the iieople of Colombia a 
farewell address, in which he vindicates his conduct, and 
bitterly complains of calumny and ingratitude. ‘Colom¬ 
bians,' he says, ‘ I liave uiic'casingly and disinterestedly 
exerted my energies for your welfare; I have abandoned my 
fortune and my personal tranquillity in yoiu'cause: lam 
the victim of my jicrsecutors, who have now conducted me 
to my grave—but I pardon them. Colombians! I leave 
you—my last prayers are offered up for the tranquillity of 
iny country; and if my death will contribute tu this de¬ 
sirable end, by a discontinuance of party feeling, 1 shall 
descend with feelings of conteiitmout into the tomb that is 
soon to receive .me.' A week after the writing of this address 
he expired at San Pedro, near Carthagena, on Priday the 
171hof December, 1831, at the age of forty-eight. It is 
said that, in his last moments, he euafonned to all the rites 
of the Catholic religion, that he manifested great calm¬ 
ness and resignation, and constantly showed the utmost 
anxiety for the prosperity of his country. 

The reilcction that the man who ha<l devoted all his time, 
his fortune, and his life tu the liheratiun and impruvcnicnt 
of his country, had at last sunk beneath the weight of unde¬ 
served reproaidies, and died broken-hearted, touched the 
callous hearts of his countrymen with a passionate grief and 
veneration, which, in every town of Colombia, was exhibited 
in orations and funeral processions. The ‘ United Service 
Journal,' iu noticing this occurrence (vol, for 1831), says,, 


‘ This extraordinary man, it would now appear, w'as a disin¬ 
terested patriot, and had consequently been basely rcr|uited 
by the country ho had liberated. Since the event of his 
dealli, which occurred under circumstances very alfecting. 
Ills iiierits us usual have been discovered by the rabble whom 
be served; and honours arc paid to his memory, which, to 
his living person, were ungratefully denied.’ 

In reviewing the career of Bolivar, his never-ceasing ap¬ 
prehension of the dangers of anarchy will serve to account 
tor much of his inclination to recommend tho exercise of 
absolute power as a means to au end, which even his ene¬ 
mies allow to have been good. The (juestion is, what was 
the object for which ho desired the {losscssioii of power? It 
appears to have been the reduction of c.unllieting parlies to 
a unity of purpose in establishing republican government. 
Ilis denunciation of slavery, the liberation of all his patri¬ 
monial slaves, nearly a thousand iu number, the sacrifice of 
tho whole of his large fortune in the cause of independence, 
and the geuerons rewards he bestowed upon its defenders, 
.as well as his liberal views on popular education, cannot 
leave a doubt of his ultimate object having been the political 
freedom and moral reformation of his country. It is com¬ 
mon to make comparison between Bolivar and Washington ; 
but, in justice to Bolivar, the gri’at ditfercnce of eireum- 
slances ought to be regarded in forming an estimate of theii- 
coinparative merits. The liberator of Culomhia and Pern 
had almost every possible disadvantage: he received nei¬ 
ther the powei-ful aid of French ;dlics, nor the intellectual 
assistance of Jell'ersons and Franklins: every thing de- 
jiendcd upon his own vigour in the suggestion of means. 
Further, it is impnssihU: tu imagine two iiulioiis more com- 
])letely (lissimilar in physical and moral character than the 
Spanish and English colonies at the lime of their respective 
revolutions. The Anglo-Americans, for the most part, were 
frugiil and industrious, with a general equality ol'propmty 
and education ; hot the countrymen of Bolivar, one-haU' 
Spanish t.'reoles more or less mixed with the aboriginal race, 
the other h:ili'Indians, Afrieuns, and interiiiediato colours, 
I'orined separate and eonllicting castes, eipial only in their 
ignorance and indolent habits—a few in possession of 
immense wealtl), even 1(10,000/. a year, and thousands in a 
state of mendieitv and hunger. The army of Washington, 
indepi'iident of his fiircign allies, was composed of local 
militia, each individual having a home and properly more 
or le.ss to return to: that of JJolivar often consisted chielly 
of destitute adventurers, eager oidy for pay and plunder; 
ragged creoles, Indians, naked negroes, and o;ivalry of 
half-.savage Llancros and Guerrillas mounted on wild horses. 
The desertion of whole regiments first to one side, then to 
the other, according to the momentary ehanee of success, 
sufficiently shows their degraded moral condition. Tho 
generals, too, with wliom his command was diviiled, \V(>re 
principally of the most uncivilized description: Arismendi 
could neither write nor re:id; Paez was a brutal mulatto 
hull-hunter, out of the deserts; and General Bermudez 
always took the field in a dirty blanket, with a hole in the 
c.cntre for his head: while envy and fierce anihition were 
common to them all. The character and habits of such a 
people and of such an army greatly enhance the merit of 
the individual who conducts them from an abject state of 
oppression tu indc])endence and social improvement. The 
task undertaken and completed by Bolivar was the expul¬ 
sion of Spajiish authority, and the secure establishment of 
republican institutions; hut it is doubtless in his charaetei' 
as a military commander rather than as a statesman 
that his excellence cnnsi.sts. In enterprising pronqititnde 
and cntlmsiasm he differed greatly from Washington, and, 
on that account, was better (jualified to succeed under 
circumslanccs^ essentially different from those in vvliieh 
the North American general was placed. His invincible 
perseverance in spite of every discouragement and disaster, 
liis ingenuity in devising expedients and raising resources 
for war, his skill iu impressing upon wavering minds a con¬ 
fidence in tho final result; the firmness with which he con¬ 
trolled the spirit of faction, and kept together conflicting 
interests until the termination of the struggle, entitle him 
tu the reputation of a great man. His passive virtues were 
remarkably great: in the endurance of fatigue, in marches 
often of more than a thousand miles, both in tho torrid 
heat and desert wilds of tlie Llanos, and over the frozen 
summits of the Andes, in hardships and dangers of every 
du.seription, his fortitude for nearly twenty years is worthy 
of the highest admiration. Of the sincerity of his pa- 
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triotisira it is impossible (o doubt. Ills generosity to the 
bciuifaetors of his eouniry was unlioundod. An instaiiee 
may be given from llie leth.T which he wrote to the cele¬ 
brated .Joseph Lancaster, who visited Colombia for the pur¬ 
pose of introducing his system of elementary instruction. 
It is preserved in the 2‘<th volume of the Revtio Knryrhi-' 
jH'Uiqiie, dated Lima, March, IS^.y, and addressed to the 
t<?acher at Caracas. After giving an order for 20,000 
dtdinrs, and jiromising to procuns tlie appropriation of a 
million more, besides a large contribution of his own for the 
purpose of establishing schools, the liberator ccmcludes with 
‘ Receive the exprirssion of my admiration, respect, and 
gratitude, for coming to my country to bring to my young 
fellow citizens the benefits of elementary education.' Tlio 
40th volume of the same work may be consulted for an ex¬ 
position of the progress of social and mental improvement 
in Colombia during the first five years of the republican 
government. According to General Holstein, the eccle¬ 
siastical power is still predominant, the clergy being at once 
members of the senato, ollicers in the army, and parish 
priests. It is therefore not surprising to find iti the new 
constitution adopted in the year of Bolivar's death, the de- 
i laration that ‘ none but the Catholic religion shall b(! tole¬ 
rated.’ For those who desiri! to road the history of Bolivar's 
campaigns, tint map of Colombia in the work of Captain 
Cochrane may be named as useful for referem-e, being 
constvuc.lcil on a comprehensive scale. A tine portrait of 
Bolivar was published in Paris, in by Maiirin, ju ice 

five francs. There is also an excellent one in the* Ihe 
Gallery of Portraits' of the Siwiety for the Diffusion of Useful 
K iiowledge. 

The expri*ssion of Bolivar’s fetilures was that of anxiety 
and care; and the gre.at severity of his habours had given 
him, at the age of forty-five, the appearance J>f sixty. In 
height he ,vas five feet five inches: his complexion dark, anti 
apjiroaching to olive; his hair black and still, like that of 
the .■Vmerican Indians, but inclined to curl ; and his eye, 
when animated in conversation, remarkably vi\id on<l 
briglit. He was capable of enduring great fatigue, was a 
remai kaldy hold horseman, and excessively fond of dancing 
in his boats and s|)Urs. lie cniertained in the most muni 
fi<'('nl si vie, but was himself extremely ahstcinions. * Me 
j)artii.-ularly excelled,’ says General Aliller, * in giving »de. 
gant and apjiropriate extenijHMc! rejdies. On one occasion 
i)e dclivi'ivil seveuleen iini)ri>m<!ditalod answers in siic- 
(•(■ssion, each ipfwliich if j>rinted olf.as he sjioke it would 
have been admired for its jieculiar adaplaliori to the occa¬ 
sion. In jn'ojiosing a toast, in nUuming thanks, or in 
sjK-aUing imjiromptn ujmiu any given suhject. General 
Bolivar was jirobably never surpassed.' 

BOI.PVI.A is the name adopleil by one of the new n;- 
pnblics which have lately been formed in South America. 
It was originally called Upj>er Pern, and formed a |)orlion 
of Ihe viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres or dc la Plata : but 
being sejiaralcd from the more jiojpulous parts of Buenos 
Ayres by the desert of Chaco, and a very rugged and dreary 
mnimtaiii-regi'in. it was not likely that it could rmnnin 
united to that State! alter Ihe subversion of the Sjianisli 
authority. The republic of Ibdivia dates from Ihe battle of 
Ayacucho, Dec. 9, 1S‘21, in which the republicans uinlcr 
•Sucre completely defeated the royalists. The jtatriots 
adopted tor their new republic the name of Bolivia, in 
honour of General Bolivar. . 

The most iiovlhern angle of Bolivia is the jteninsula 
formed by the conllueneo of the rivers Beni and Maniore, 
in about 9' S. lat., from which point the united river is 
called Madera. The most southern point is on the shores 
of the Pacific, at the Bahia do Nucstra Sefiora, between 
Punla del Norte and P>inta del Siir, about 20" S. lat. It 
consequently extends ovt!r lfi° of lat., or upwards of a 
thousand miles, from north to south. The most eastern 
part is contiguous to the river Paraguay, where after 
leaving Brazd it forms for some space the boundary between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, and extends to 57° .'10' AV. long. 
The most western jiortion of tlio republi*! borders on the 
Pacific at Punta del Norte, about 70' 30' W. long. Under 
the ))arallel of 22’’ the cxtimt of the country from cast to 
west may bo about 7.'i0 miles, but towards the north it is 
loss. 'J’he mean width may be about 5(M) miles, and the 
mean length 700, whiidi gives a surfact! of .150,000 s<juarc 
miles, or about three times the extent of the British Islands. 

Bolivia is b(»mided on the west for about 200 miles by 
the Pacific Ocean; the remainder of its western and north¬ 


western frontier is formed by tlic republic of P<iru. It 
borders on the north-east and east on tlie empiri! of Brazil, 
exeejit the mo;>t south-easlcrn corner, where it joins P.ira- 
guiiy. To the south of it extends the reinitdic of Biieiicis 
Ayres, and where it ajiproac.hes the Pacific, that of Ghdi. 

As nearly the whole of this country is situated within 
the tropics, it miglit bo expected that its climate and pni- 
duetions woubl eorrespontl to its gengrajdiical situation; 
hut jierhaps not more than one-half of its surface lias a 
tropical climate. The other half is oceujued by high 
mountain-ranges, table-lands of great elevation, high vaU 
leys, and widely extending slojies. This mnuntainoiis 
l-Kirtion of Bolivia belongs to the great range of the Andes. 

Where tlio Andes running from south to north (inter 
Bidivia they send otf at ahout 2-1" N. lat. a lateral hrancli 
to the east, which extends to a great distantte, and sejiar.ates 
the atlluenls of the Rio Bertnejo from those of Ihe Pilco- 
iiiayo, both of which liill into the Paraguay on its right 
hank. This lateral mountain-range, which constitutes the 
southern boundary of Bolivia and sejiarates it from Buenos 
Ayres, is very little known ; it does not seem to rise to a 
very great height, but is extremely rugged and barren. 
The jtrincipal chain of the Andes here runs nearly south 
and north, and is likewise little known, but contains somt* 
peaks which rise above the snow litU'. The Nevado do 
Ghorohjiio (21' in' S. lat.) is said to rise to 15,548 feet, hut 
is probably higher. Uji to this mountain the Andes seem 
to form a single and undivided range from the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Chili; but to the north of it at about 2'l)' there is 
an extensive mountain-knot, called tlio Cordillera do los 
Lipi*z( 19° .'JO' S. lat.); tlie iiiouutains divide into two great 
longituditial ridges, which run jiarallel to one another and 
hound an immense interalpino valley or table-land, called 
the valley of Dosaguadero, which includes the great lake of 
Titicaca. The western ridge, called the Western Cordillera, 
continues, as far as it lies within the hoiindaries of Bolivia, 
a due northern course, and contains near the boundary-line 
.s(!Vt*ral snow-c.ijiped jieiiks, of which the highest, culled 
Gualali(:ri, rises to 22,000 f(»ct. To the north of these ji<»:iks, 
lull within the limits of Peru, the range declines some de- 
irvoes to the west, running parallel to the coast, and lieri! 
other snow nionntains occur. [Pkku-] 

Tlie e.iMcrn ridge, called the Kaslern Cordillera or Cor¬ 
dillera Real, sejiarates from the mouulain-kiiut tiortli of 
Poreo (19' .''lO'), and of Potosi (19° 3 m'). The liietallil'ciiins 
mountains which surround Porco may he considered as con- 
sliluting its southern extremity, atul the ('clchrated moun¬ 
tain or t.k'rro of I’otosi also lieloiigs to it. From this |v.>iiil. 
the cordillera runs north, inclining a little to the oe-.!, lo 
the Nevado de Illimani (Isi -III'). Betvv(?en Potosi and this 
summit no part of Iho range attains an tdevafion of I’.nuo 
feet, none being cnvelojied in snow during the entij-e year, 
for this elevation ((institutes, according to the ojiinioii of 
Pcntland, the inferior limit of jierpelual snow in tliis por¬ 
tion of the Andes. The Illimani forms a serrated ridge 
with four jioaks rising to the height of 24, POO feet, or 7000 
above the snow line. At this jiiiint IIk; range somewlial 
changes its direction, continuing nearly due north-west, and 
forming an almost continuous line of snowy mountains till 
it joins the ridge called the Andes of San Juiia del Gro 
and of Vilcaiiola, which hetweer, 14" and I.j" extend nearly 
cast and west, and again connect the two ranges of the 
Andes. In this jiortion of the Kastern Cordillera in lat. 10'’ 
10' is the Nevado de Sorala, tlu! highest jieak of Ihe Andes, 
rising to 25,250 feet, consequently .'>814 feet higher than 
Chiniliorazo (21,436 feet according to lintiilioldt) and only 
inferior to a few jicaUsof (ho Himalaya Mountains. 

Both cliains of mountains, with tlie inicrnK'diato valley of 
the Desagnadero, occupy a breadth of upwards of 230 miles 
to tin: north of 18’. hut to the south of that jiarallel they are 
upwards of 300 miles in width. The length of this moun¬ 
tain mass is al>out 420 miles, and it consequently covers a 
surl'ace of ujiwards of 100,000 sqiiiu'o tnilc.s, of which how- 
oV(Jr nearly one-fourth belongs to the rejnililio of Pern. 

It is remarkahle that the summits of Ihu Western Cor- 
dillern either present the form of a truncated cone, or of a 
dome, and that ahout them arc numerous indications of 
their having once liceti volcanoes, and some of them still 
eject ashes; the higher jiarts of the Easiern t.'ordillera are 
cither jxiinted jieaUs or notched ridges, and no volcanic jiro- 
ducts are found near them. 

The valley of the Desagnadero, which lies belween two 
ranges, witli a mean elevation above the sea estimated 
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at 13,000 feet, runs in its soutliern portion nearly parallel 
to the meridian, hut north of lat. 17“ it forms an ani'le 
of almost S.")" with that line, running very nearly nortli- 
wcst-by-norlh, and sonth-casl-by-south. Not having any 
outlet towards the sea, the rivers which descend into it 
are cither lost in the sandy soil, or empty iheiiiseivt-s into 
the lake of Titicaca at its northern extremity. This lake, 
the largest in the South American continent, otu-upies an 
ari'a of about 4600 square miles, and its surface is ] 2,79a 
feet alrove that of the Pariflc. In some places its de|ilh has 
been ascertained to be 120 fathoms, but many parts arc 
probably much deeper. This lake receives ninneroiis 
streams at its northern extremity, but not all the waters 
which descend from the sides of the mountain-ridges. It is 
remarkable that the watershed on the eastern part of the 
valley of the Dosagtiadero, and as it would seem also on 
the wfslerii, is not formed by the high ranges, but by two 
low lateral ridges distant from twenty to thirty miles from 
the lake, and generally rising from 500 to 1000 feet aliove 
its level. The waters collected between these lateral ridges 
and the high mountain-ranges descend eastward to the plains 
traversed by the river Madeira and its upper branches : and 
westward towards the sen. The only outlet of the lake of 
Titicaca is the river Desagjiadero, which issues from its 
south-western extremity in lat. 16° .18' 10’', and is a small 
stream when compared with the immense extent of the 
lake. Its depth however is considerable, but its velocity is ! 
scarcely two miles an hour. It runs southward, ami forms 
near 19 " a lake, railed Lago del Uesagiuvlero, in winch it is 
lost. Its course between both lakes may be 180 miles. 

The lake of Titicaca contains numerous small islands, 
which rise dire<'lly from tlx! water's edge to a considerable 
height. That from which it has taken its name, and which 
is known in the history of the untiunt i'eruvians as tho 
place where Manco Capac made his appearance, is situated 
at the south-east extremity. Both the southern part of this 
hike, which bears the naino of Laguna do TTmamareu, anil 
the eastern shores, nearly in their whole extent, belong to 
Bolivia. 

Tlte climate of the valley of the Desaguadcro offers many 
peculiarities. Being in its lowest parts upwards of 11,000 
feet above the level of the s«a, the heat is never great, nor is 
the cold very sensible, except during the night from May to 
November. This season, which is the winter, is extremely 
dry. the sky is cloudless, and neither rain nor snow is known 
to fall. But snow precedes and follows the rainy season, 
which ill this valley begins at the end of November, and 
continues tbi-oiigh the summer months to the beginning of 
April. During those months it rains nearly every day,more 
or less ; but during the night the sky is clear, and no clouds 
arc observeil: snow falls only in November and April. 

Tlio vegetation of this valley has also a very peculiar 
character. There are no trees, but the lower districts, es- 
jiecially near the great lake, are covered with the most 
iieanlifnl green turf where the land is not cultivated. The 
cultivation is liinitud to a few things ; wheat, rye,and barley 
are indeed sown, but they do not ripen, and are cut green 
as fodder for the llamas. The ))lanlalions of quinoa (CAe- 
ft'jpodiitin tjuintui, Limi.) are extensive, and also of jiota- 
tocs, which are found growing wild in some more elevated 
places ; these jilantations extend to a considerable distance 
up the sides of the adjacent hills. There are no peculiar sea¬ 
sons for sowing or harvest, and tho natives are continually 
occupied either in performing the one or the other operation. 
Thu country which extends between the ridgos of hills 
and the high ranges contains for the most part undulating 
plains, covered with a coarse grass, on which numerous herds 
Ilf llamas are fed. Here also the guanucos, alpacas, and 
vicunas feed in a wild .state. Besides these no wild animals 
have been observed in the valley of the Desaguadcro, except 
a iieciiliar kind of hare, described by Mr. Beniict under the 
name of Liiifolis Cui'irri in the first volume of tho • Trans¬ 
actions of the Zoological Societyand a small animal of 
tho family Rodentia, which in some places has so burrowed 
the soil as to render travelling on horseback unsafe. The 
munevous birils which visit the lake of Titicaca, and the fish, 
have not yet been described, nor even enumerated. The 
condor is froquoiilly met with on the mountains. Among 
the spontaneiuis plants tho rushes which grow along the 
banks of (ho lake deserve to bo noticed, as the entire want 
of trees has oonipelleil the natives to apply them to nearly 
as many uses as tho hanihoo is employed in India. With 
these rushes the natives build their huts, and make the 


boats and sails with which they navigate the lake; mats 
made of them arc the bed of the poor, and serve in the 
houses of the rich as carpets. 

Frimi this valley six mountain-passes traverse tho western 
Cimlillera to tlie PaciAc Ocean. Their highest points rise 
to nearly 15,0(10 feet above the sea, and consequently they 
are not inferior to the mountain-passes of the Himalaya in 
elevation. The aseeiit to these pusses from the valley is 
only 2000 feet, and the slope is gentle; but the descent 
to the sea is exceedingly rapid, l^o highest point of the 
great range being close on the maritime declivity of the 
Cordillera, and consequently at an inconsiderable distance, 
not exceeding sixty miles, from the sea, the descent must 
he extremely precipitate and abrupt. A traveller coming 
from the coast Anils himself transported in a few hours from 
the valleys on tho PaciAe to the arid regions of tho Cordil¬ 
lera, at an elevation exceeding 15,000 feet. 

That portion of Bolivia which extends between the Andes 
and tho PaciAc, in length upward of 250 miles between tho 
Bahia do Nueslra Sefiora and the small river Loa, does not 
differ much fiom the coast which extends northward to 
Ouityaquil in Columbia, and .southward to Coquiinbo in 
Chile. All this coast, which is nearly J 800 miles in length, 
with a breadth varying fi-om thirty to sixty miles, may lie 
considered as a line of sandy deserts. It presents great 
undulations of surface, and were it not for the stupendous 
back-gi'ound, which reduces every other object to a com¬ 
paratively diminutive size, the sand hills might sometimes 
be called mountains. Tliis long line of deserts is inter¬ 
sected by rivers and streams, which are seldom less than 
twenty, nor more than eighty or ninety miles apart. Along 
them arc found the only ]>1accs which are inhabited; and 
the narrow strips on each hank of every strcain arc peiqikd 
in proportion to the supply of water. During tho rainy 
season in the interior the rivers swell prodigiously, and can 
only be crossed by a balsa, which is a raft of frame-work 
fastened upon four bull-hides sewed up, made air-tight, and 
Ailed with wind. A few of the largo rivers reach the .sea, 
but most of those of the second order are consumed in irri¬ 
gating the cultivated patches, or arc absorbed by the desert, 
where neither birds, beasts, nor reptiles are ever seen, ami 
whore a blade of vegetation never grow’s. Sometimes tlie 
banks of the rivers are too steep and rugged to admit of 
the water being applied to the purposes of irrigation, and 
conscqucnily tlie surrounding country cannot be cullitateil. 
No traveller can go from valley to valley without a guide, 
for there are no marks to guide his steps. The sand is fre¬ 
quently raised into immense clouds by the wind, to the 
great annoyance of tbo traveller, who generally riile.s with 
his face muillcd up. 

That portion of this eoa.st called Atacama, which be¬ 
longs to Bolivia, is by far the worst. But the greatest 
part of Bolivia is situated to the east of (ho Andos, and 
this portion may be divided into the mountuinoiis district 
and the plains. The mountain-district extends along tbo 
ca.stcrn side of the Andes, and is nut of great extent to the 
north of 17” 40', because tho slope of the Kastern tlonlillera 
towards the plains is nearly as rapid as that of the Western 
towards tho sea, and tho branches which this chain sends 
off extend to no great distance from the priueipal range. 
But at about 17° 10' S. lat., a mountain-range detaches it¬ 
self from the Kastern IJordillera, which runs generally diio 
east for upwards of 200 miles. This branch rises near tho 
city of Cochabamba, above tho line of perpetual snow, in 
the pointed peak called Nevado de Timiira ; further east¬ 
ward it gradually declines till it terminates on or near tho 
hanks of the Rio Guapsii or Grande, at no great distance 
west of the town of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. This chain 
is commonly called the Sierra of Santa Cruz. Between 
this ridge and that forming the boundary line towards 
Bnenus Ayres, which wo have already noticed, extends 
tho mountainous portion of Eastern Bolivia. Its western 
boundary may be Axed at about 63“ W.long, This country 
is traversed by many lateral ridges, which are offsets from 
the groat chain of the Andes, and form extensive valleys. 
Many of these valleys sink slowly, and often maintain them¬ 
selves for a considerable extent at nearly the same elevation. 
This circumstance, as well as the width of the valleys, 
renders them particularly At for agriculture, and for tho 
cultivation of tropical as well as extra-tropical productions. 
Many persons have considered these valleys as the most 
fertile, and the most beautiful parts of South America. Hero 
the slopes of the mountains are generally covered with fin« 
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trees to a great height. This description however applies 
only to the iioi tliern part, between 17“ 30' and 20°. Farther 
south the valleys arc narrower, and the ranges which enclose 
tlieiii without wood, an<l nearly without vegetation; with 
the exception of a tew valleys, the only pasture for llamas 
and giianacoes. 

No part of America has a greater abundance of water 
than this region. The rivers which descend from the eastern 
ileclivities are very numerous and contain a volume ol'water 
which cannot bo cxhjiusted by iri-igation. Tbc.cc rivers 
may be considered as the true sources of the Amazon and 
La Plata rivers, being at a greater distance from the mouths 
of these rivers than any other sti-eanis. This is certainly 
true, as far as regards the Amazon; for the Cordillera Real 
contains the sources of the greatest of its tributaries, of the 
Rio Madeira. This large river is formed by the junction of 
two consiilorable streams, the Rio Beni and the Rio Mainore, 
liolh of which descend from the Cordillera Real and unite 
their waters between 10' and 11" S. lat. The upiicr bninches 
of the Rio Beni are the Rio Caca, the Rio (yhiK|ueapo, and 
the Rio Quetoto, The Rio Quetoto, the most southern of 
tliem, rises where the Sierra de Santa Cruz detaches itself 
from the eastern Cordillera, and taking a N.E. and N". course 
enters the plain, wliere it soon meets the ChtKjueapo, wliich 
has its origin in the valley of the Dosaguailero to the north¬ 
west of the NevB-.lo ile Illimani. The Chuqueapo, which 
is only prevented liy a low ridge from entering that river, 
after liaving ]>asscd the town of La Paz, traverses the great 
chain (16° 55') through an enormous chasm. It then runs 
for nearly a hundred miles through a fine valley and joins 
the Quetoto on enhiring the plain. After this junction 
the river continues its northern eotirse, dividing the 
moiiiitainous country from the eastern plains till it meets 
Iho Rio Caca, The Caca, umler tlic name of Mapiri, 
rises likewise in the valley of the Desagu.ulero, at no great 
distance from the Nevado de Sorata towards the west, and 
running first north and then cast, traverses by a dee]) 
chasm, the Conlillcra Real north of the Nevado de Yaiii, a 
liigli snow-capped peak. During a very tortuous cour.so 
the Mapiri is joined liy a great number of streams whieli 
descend from the eastern declivity of the same Conlillcra, 
and by their union the Rio Caca is formed. This stream 
joins the united rivers (Quetoto and Chuqueapo about 13' 
.30', and the river formed by their junction is called Beni, 
wliieli mime it preserves in its northern and uortli-north- 
castern course to its jiiuctiuu with the Mamorc. Thus the 
Beni brings to the Madeira all the waters from the eastern 
and from a jiortion of the western declivities of the Cordillera 
Real, as well as a portion of those from the Sierra de Santa 
Cruz. 

The other great braiieh of the Madeira, the Mamore, 
rises under the name of Cochabamba in tlio western extre¬ 
mity of the valley which bears the same name, and is dis- 
tinguislied by its cultivation and its numerous products. It 
fir.st runs li. by S. and afterwards due 15., when being 
swelled by many small rivers, it asstimes the name of Rio 
Grande. It afterwards makes a very large .>iemicircuhir 
sweep, by wbieb it arrives at the town of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, whence it runs N.W., and after uniting with the 
Cbaparc at about 16° 30^ receives the name of Mamore, 
and by degrees changes its N.W. course into a N. one. 
The Clia]iar-e is funned by four or five streams descending 
from the nortbern declivity of the Sierra do Santa Cruz. 
Before the Mamore unites with the Itaiiez, a large river 
which rises in the western parts of Brazil, it receives the 
waters of the Yacunia, whose source is at no great distance 
from the bunks of tbo Rio Beni, and which runs through an 
extremely Hat country. The Itancz [Un.^zn.] is increased 
before its junction with the Mamore by the river Ubuliy, 
which rises in a lake called Laguna Grande, in the country 
of the Chiquitos, and is therefore also called Rio de Chi(|ui- 
tos. It is said to run nearly parallel to the Mamorc, but at 
a considerable distance from it; but as this part of Bolivia 
is very little known, wc have no certain information about 
it. After the junction of the Mamore with the Ilanez, the 
river continues its northern course till it meets the Beni at 
the most northern angle of Bolivia, from which point the 
river has the name of Madeira. 

The waters which descend from the eastern declivity of 
the Andes south of 18° S. lat. go to tho Pilcomayo, one of 
the principal branches of tho La Plata river. The Pilco¬ 
mayo rises at nearly tho same distance from the Pacific ns 


the Ihirana, the other great branch of the La Plata fiom 
the Atlantic Ocean; this distance hardly exceeds sixty or 
seventy miles. Both these great rivers also rise nearly in 
the same parallel between g0°and2r'; their sources are 
25° of long, distant from each other, or upwards of loo.i 
miles. 

Tho Pilcomayo rises on the southern declivity of the 
raouutain-kuot called Cordillera do los Lipez, aiul ruinitiig 
generally due east, is soon increased by numeruns other 
streams, some of wliieli are considerable, as the S. .Iiiaii'; 
which rises about 22' 30', and falls into the Pilcomayo from 
the south; the Paspaya, wliieh rises in the ueuihbouihood 
of Potosi on the southern declivity of tiic eastern Conldlera 
and soon becomes navigable; and the Caeliymayo, wliieli 
rises not far from the source of the Cocbubamlia, ami tra- 
ver.ses the beautiful and well-cultivated valley of Cluu|uis-,ea. 
Soon after the junction with the Cachymayo, the Pileo- 
mayo, eontinuing its eastern course, forms for about l(i() 
miles the boundary-line between Bolivia and Buenos Aires, 
when turning suddenly to the south it enters the desert 
called Grande Cliaeo, and leaves the territories ofBoliiia. 

The ivliole eastern portion of Bolivia, from the baiiNs of 
the Pilcomayo and tlie finntier of Buenos Ayres to the 
junction of the Mamore and Beni, is one extensive ])lain, 
wliieh from east to west extends about 200 mile.s, ami fi-um 
south-east to iiorth-ivest upwards of 700. A few isol.itcd 
ranges of bills rise in some parts, but neither llieir jilaec 
nor their beiglit has been determined witli any degree of 
accuracy. In the sontberii part of this plain lies flu: iiater- 
sbed between the attliienlsuf the Amazon river and thuso of 
the I.a Plata, but as far as our iiifiirmaiion goes it does not 
appear to rise to any great height abovt: the sea. This jila n 
is principally watered by the Beni, the Mamore, and tlio 
Ubuliy, which in the rainy season, from October to .\prd, in¬ 
undate the country along their banks to a consideralile ex¬ 
tent. In many jilaces there are lakes, and thongli none of 
them are very large, the exbalatiiais, united with those from 
the iiiundalions, render the cliinale excessively buinid. 'I'liis 
humidity', added to the heat which prevails all tlie year 
round, gives rise to many dangerous diseases, and renders 
this plain very imliealthy, especially for Luropeaiis. This 
part of the republic has conseiiuently been almost abamloned 
by the Creoles, though its great fertility would better ri ji .y 
the labour of the cultivator than any other ilistiiet of thii 
country. Immense forests of high trees cover nearly flio 
whole of these plains, bultlieir valuable (iroducts are cut ii ely 
neglected, except that a considerable i{iiaiil)ty of eoiaia is 
gathered by tho natives and brought to the towns of S.iii 
Lorenzo do la Frontcra, La Paz, and Cocliabaiub.i. The 
plantations consist commonly of niamliocca ami maize, tliose 
of cotton and rice being rare; all the other tnqiical produc¬ 
tions wliieh might be cultivated with the greaU-si advanfago 
arc almost entirely ticgleeted. 

Where the borders of Bolivia, Brazil, and Paraguay meet, 
the Lake of Xarages extends along both banks of the ri\er 
Paraguay, and their lake has repeatedly disapjieared and re¬ 
appeared on our maps. As far as it is known, then? seems 
to be in this part of South .America an extensive ilepressioii 
of the surface, which being traversed by a largi; riier sub¬ 
ject to a considerable annual increase of water, is by (urns 
inundated and drained; but how far this deeression uf tlie 
surface extends is not determined, this portion of the Soutli 
American continent being very little known. 

Rain never falls on the coast along the I’aeifie. In the 
valley of tho Desaguadero, in tho mountain-region, and in 
the plains, the sinuiucr is the rainy season; hut (lie rain is 
c’lintinual only in the plains. The mountains are subject 
to tremendous hail-storms, diiriiig which the travericr i.s 
obliged to halt, and the parts of the body which are exposed 
iire so severely bruised and cut by the hailstones as to bleed 
cojiiously. Tliunder-storms are also jieenliarly seve-e in 
those elevated regions. In winter the traveller is siilijeet 
to a tem])orjry blindness called xtirunipi, which is caused by 
tho rays of ihc sun being relleeted from the snow, and reii- 
lering it impossible to open the eyelids for a single moment; 
the smallest ray of light becomes absolutely iiisuiijiortable. 
This complaint generally continues two days. Kartliiiiiakes 
are very cummoii along the coast of the Paid fie, less so in 
the valley of tho Desaguadero and the luounlain-rogiou, 
but ill the plains they have not been oh.scrvcd. 

The scanty productions of the Valley of the Desaguadero 
have been noticed. Tbo few places on the coast wiiich aro 
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<'ultivaic(l proiluci! no maize • excellent fruils 

liowevcr Ki'ow, »M9|ieciaUy figs, olives, and melons, bcsiiios 
Voinem'analcs, ])1antains, and afgarrvvais {Prosopix dutcis, 
lliun!>.), SI kind of pulse, which grows to thu length of a 
fool, wiili its seeds enveloped in a suhstance like cotton, 
Miii<'h is i!alen. It is of a sourish taste, but very cooling. 
Cotton, a little sugar-cane, and the Arumiii dima.v, of which 
there are large plantations, are also cultivated. 

The other portions of the republic, especially the beautiful 
vales watered by the Cochabamba and Cachy Majo, arc 
more fertile. As the levels which occur along their banks 
are at different elevations above the sea, they abound in all 
the fruits, grains, and other agricultural productions com¬ 
mon to Europe and to tropical cotinlries. Among the spon¬ 
taneous products arc cocoa, sarsaparilla, dillcrcut species of 
vanilla, copaiva balsam, and caoutchouc. The mighty forests 
which line the rivers abound in the finest tiiuberfor all pur¬ 
poses, especially for ship-building, and in trees wliieli ilistil 
aromatic and medicinal gums. The plantain is found in 
abundance; and there is a species of cinnamon called by 
the creoles the cavehi de chiro, which only dilfers in the 
greater thickness of the bark and its darker colour from 
tliat of the East Indies. 

Besides the animals peculiar to the valley of the Desa- 
guailero, there are the tapir, the Jaguar, thu leopard, six or 
seven sorts of monkeys, and several amphibious I'realitres. 
Of domestic animals, there are horses, asses, and mules, 
but for sheep the eliiuate is too v.arm. (Jreat herds of 
honied cattle find abundant pastures on the bunks of the 
rivers in the plains. 

klany of the birds scent lobe unknown to the naturalist. 
There have however been noticed differctnl kinds of parrots, 
.several species of turkeys, and a multitude of beautiful 
singing birds, as the thrush, the whistler, and the maltieo, 
I'eiuiirkable for its ]>lumago and the sweetness of its note. 

All the rivers, but especially those of the plains, abound 
ill lisii; hut the names given to them by travellers render 
it diflicult to determine if any of them resemble those of 
Europe. 

(lold is found in abundance in many places, but espe¬ 
cially on the castovu declivity of the eastern Cordillera, 
where it is washed down by rivers which run between sliitc- 
nii.uuiains in narrow ravines. All the waters descending 
from this range, which full into the Beni or its branches, 
<Mrry down gold sand, but more particularly the small 
river Tipuaiii, which falls into the Mupiri. Tlie mines of 
I’otosi have long been considered as the richest in the world 
for their produce of silver, hut they arc now little worked, 
which is also the case with other silver niinc.s. Copper is 
likewise abundant : at Corucucro, a small place abuut 
seventy miles from L,a Paz, enormous musses of native 
copper arc found crystallized in the form of perfect cubes. 
Though, according to some experiments, this ere contains 
seven-eighths of pure copper, it cannot he turned to 
any use, being found in very high mountains and at a 
great distance from the coast. Besides these metals there 
arc ores of load and tin ; and saltpetre, brimstone, and 
suit. 

The inhabitants of Bolivia arc composed of aborigines, 
and of |)coplc of foreign extraction. The aljorigines form 
by far the greater portion of the population, probably more 
than three-iuurths. They may he divided into those who 
speak tho (juiehua language, and those who speak different 
divlects. The Quichua language prevails among all the 
iiiliubitants of the coast and of the valley of the Uesa- 
g'.iadero. Agriculture had been adoptccl by them before 
the arrival of tho Europeans, and even at present it is 
their ]irinci|i:il if not their exclusive occupation. But they 
make no improvement in agricultural operations, which may 
he attributed to their very feeble mental powers. They 
have been converted to the Catholic faith, hut retain 
some ceremonies of their antient religion. 

The natives who do not speak (he (juicliua language in¬ 
habit thu eastern declivities of the Andes and the plains 
exicuding to the east of them. They are divided into a 
great mimber of tribes who speak different langnagcs: in 
the province of Moxos alone there are thirteen tribes. 
Some of them have been converted to the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and with their change of faith they have also 
partly changed their maimers and mode of living. Instead 
of going nuked, they wear a light dress of cotton, have fixed 
dwclling-pluces, and apply chiefly to agricultural pursuits. 


though their food still consists partly of fish and game. 
Some of them make excellent cotton cloth, and in general 
they have a taste for mechaiiicul arts, and are good car- 
lienters. They show also some talent for music and paint¬ 
ing. in which they were initiated by the Jesuits. But the 
Indians who ifihabit the Lower Beni below Reyes, and those 
on both sides of tho Ubahy, as well as the Chiquitos, who 
occupy the country bordering on Brazil and Paraguay, still 
lead a roving life, live mostly on wild roots and fruits, and 
on game, and go naked. 

The iiihahitaiits of foreign cxtriiction are either tho de¬ 
scendants of Spaniarils, or of Africans and the mixed races. 
The descendants of the Spaniards are most nunieruus in 
tile mining districts, and in the valleys of the Coehabauiha 
and Caehy Pilco, where they may be said to eomposo 
the great bulk of the iuhabituiits ; they are much less nu¬ 
merous on the coast ami in tho valley of the Desaguailero, 
aiul their number in the plains is very small. The pi'oplo of 
pure African blood are few in number, hut the mixed races, 
which owe their origin to a mixture '.vith negroes, are mt- 
meroiis on tho const; much less so in the iiiiuiiig ilibl.ricls, 
ami in other parts vtiry lew of them are found. 

Tho population of Bolivia has been ditt'erently stated. At 
first it was asserted that it amounted to 1,200,000 souls; 
hut this is evidently an exaggeration. Iiuiiieiisu tracts 
consist of barren deserts, others, though fertile, are not 
cultivated, and nearly uniiibabiled, and the bulk of the 
population is concentrated in two larger and several smaller 
I valleys. More recent information has reduced the jiopu- 
hdion to (i.'tO.OOO. As however no recent census has been 
' taken, and several extensive disiriefs, possessed by tho 
I independent Indians, ore not even visited by Europeans, 
tho population cannot be ascertained with any dt-greo of 
certainly. 

The republic of Bolivia is polili<*ally divided into five do- 
parlmeiits, ami each dei>arliiienl into provinces. 

I. llie department of Potnsi comprehends the iiiosl 
southern jtortion of Bolivia, iianioly, the whole of the ciiast 
along the Pacific, the soidli-westcrn part of the valley of the 
Desngiiadero, ami tho southern part of the inouiilain-regiotL 
as iiir north as the banks of tho Pileo Mayo ami I’aspaya 
rivers. Nearly the whole of its surface is fovereil with 
sand or barren mountains, hut as it <;ontains numerous 
mines of silver at Potosi, Porco, ami otlicr phices in the 
northern range, which have been long worked with consi¬ 
derable success, the country about them is more popu¬ 
lous than any part of tho republic, except the vallexsof 

i the Cachy Mayo and Coehahainba. It is divided into five 
provinces, Atacama, Li]>ez, Porco, Chayanta, and Chichas. 

Except the capital, Potosi, this department coutaiiis no 
considerable place. Along the rocky coast there arc some 
good harbours, and though the communication between thu 
other piirts of the country is rendered exceedingly dilliciilt 
and expensive on account of the high mouiitaiiis ami tho 
I sandy desert along the coast, one of them, Cobija, at present 
called Puerto do la Mar, has been declared a ft'oe port, 
though it ojily coiitaius abuut fitly families of Indians. 
Farther southward is the harbour of Tucapila. 

II. Tho department of Charcas or Chitquisaca extends 
over the mountainous country between tho rivers Puspaya 
and llio Grande de hi Plata, in which tho valley of tho 
Cachy Mayo is comprehended in all its extent, and a great 
portion of that of Cochabamba. A small part of tho vtillcy 
of the Desaguadcro is also included within its limits. It 
contains some considerable mines, and is, with the following 
departmont, the most ]H>pulous portion of Bolivia, on ac¬ 
count of its fertility and the healthfuhiess of its <-liniatu. 
It is divided into six provinces, Zinli, Yampnracs, Toniiiia, 
Paria, Ori'iro, and Carangas. Chuquisuca is the capital 
of Bolivia. Oriiro in the valley of the Desaguaduru, nearly 
13,UU0 feet above tho sea, contains upwards of aOUO inhu- 
bilunts, in whoso neighbourhood con.siderahle silver-mines 
arc worked. A road leading from Oriiro to Potosi traverses 
the southern part of the eastern Cordillera, and rises in the 
mountain-pass of Tolapalia to 14,070 feet. 

III. The department of Cochabamba lios to the north of 
the preceding, and cotnprehonds the greatest part of the 
rich and well-cultivated valley of the Cochabamba or Gua- 
piii, tho Sierra <lc Santa Cruz, and the fine valleys which 
lie on the northern declivity of this chain. Every kind 
of agricultural produce is here grown in abundance, and in 
some of tlie rivers which fall into the Chaparc gold is col 
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lected. This dcparlment is dividetl into six provinces, Sa- 
cfiba, Tapacari, Arque, Palia, Clissa, Misquo. 

The capital of this department, Oroposa, contains about 
lfi,000 inliabitants, and is‘the most industrious of the towns 
of Bolivia, the manufacture of cotton goods and of glass 
being carried on to some extent. It is situated at the 
western extremity of the department in a fine valley, tra¬ 
versed by the Codorillo, a branch of the Cochabamba. The 
small town Cochabamba, from which the department iias 
received its name, lies on the banks of the river Guapiii or 
Cochabamba. 

IV. The department of La Paz extends over more than 
half of.thatpart of the valley of the Desaguadero which be¬ 
longs to Bolivia, and more particularly over the northern 
portion. It contains also the eastern Cordillera from 
the Nevado de Illimani northward, the numerous valleys 
which lie on the eastern declivity of that range, and 
that portion of the plain to the west of the Rio Beni. 
The lower part of the valleys and the plain arc very fertile, 
but only a few spots are cultivated. The rivers bring down 
a great quantity of gold sand. , It is divided into six pro¬ 
vinces. I’acayes, Sic&-sica, Chulumani, Oraasuyos, Lare- 
eSja, and Apolobamba. It contains only one town of im¬ 
portance, the capital La Paz. 

V. The department of Santa Cruz de la Sierra is by far 
the largest, and extends over nearly the whole plain which 
constitnles the eastern part of Bolivia. The greater part 
of it is still onciipicci by independent tribes of Indians; and 
other districts, where the Creobis had formerly settled, have 
been abandoned on account of their unhcaithincss. It is 
divided into five provinces, Moxos, Chiquitos, Valle Grande, 
Pampas, and Baurcs. Some time ago it was rei)ortud that 
tlic inhabitants of this department were not inclined to join 
the repiil)lic, but intended to form a separate state under 
tin; iiiinie of Santa Cruz do la Sierra, but no certain infor¬ 
mation has reached us on this subject. The capital of it is 
San l^renzo do la Frontem, not far from the old town 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, on the banks of the Rio Grande 
de la Plata, with about 10.000 inhabitants. 

Very little is known of the present political condition 
of this coutitry. In 1823, when Buenos Ayres had re¬ 
nounced its ciaim on Upper Porn, and the representatives 
ot tlie country determine<i to form an independent state, 
they adopted a constitution proposed by Bolivar, aw-ording 
to which the executive power was to be placed in the hands 
of a president chosen for life, and the legislative was to 
consist of three bodies, the senate, the tribunes, and the 
<’en.sors. At the samo time Bolivar was chosen president. 
But the military foreu which Bolivar had sent to Bolivia! 
which consisted of Columbian troops, being expelled by an 
anny from Peru, the constitution of Bolivar was abolished, 
arid the Bolivians were left at liberty to make a new con¬ 
stitution. What kind of constitution has been adopted is 
not known. 


No country, perhaps, is under greater disadvantages with 
respe^ to commercial intercourse with foreign countriea 
than Bolivia, though possessing a coast of more than 250 
mdos, with several good harbours. The part which is eon- 
tif'uous to the coast is a sandy desert, which produces nothing 
fit for a forcijjrn market, and it it separated from the rest 
oI the country by a chain of high and nearly impas.sable 
mountains, up to the parallel of Potosi. Even if a road 
were made in these parts, it would traverse a country 
probably not le.ss than 300 miles in extent, where neither 
men nor animals could find food. The only road which 
connects the coast with the internal districts of the republic 
rung on the comparatively level country along the shores' 
“1. , Passes to the valley of the Desaguadero by the pass 
of Leiiim (19° 45') which rises to 14,210 feet, and thence 
runs to Oniro and La Paz. But this road, like all others 
in this country, is only practicable for mules and llamas, 
and consequently does not allow the transport of very heavy 
or very bulky commodities. To go from La Paz to the 
non the eastern side of the eastern 
comuicra, this high chain must be traversed by the pass 
ofPacuani (16 33'), which rises to 15,226 feet. Another 
mountain-pass which leads from Oniro to Chuquisaca, 

the Pass of Challa 

v' ’• encountered in travelling from 

we port of Cobga to Oniro are so great, that though the 
Bolivians have declared Cobija a free port, they hardly use 
It, and prefer importing the small quantities of foreign com- 
piodities for which there is a demand, through Arica and 
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Tacna. The road connecting Tacna with La Paz fraverscs 
one of the two passes called Las Gualillias, of whicli tlio 
northern (!7“ 4.3') rises to 14,200. and the southern (17'* 
50') to 14,830 feet, and though foreign commoditios pass¬ 
ing through any part of Peru have to pay a transit- 
duty of 3 per cent, this road is preferred for the transport 
of nicrchandiso. Few foreign commodities are imported 
into Bolivia. They are chielly iron and hardware, with a 
few articles of finery, as silk, &c. The exports are nearly 
altogether limited to the precious metals, and to different 
kinds of woollens, made of the wool of tlio llamas and 
alpacas, and to hats made of the wool of the vicunas. Tlio 
agricultural products of this country will never be exported, 
till commerce has made its way up the Amazon and Ma¬ 
deira rivers. 

Being as it wore excluded from foreign commerce, the 
Bolivians are obliged to satisfy their wants by their own in¬ 
dustry. The manufactures of cotton are the most extensive. 
The better kinds arc made in Oropesa; but in many dis¬ 
tricts the Indians make great quantities, which are coarse 
though strong. Next to those arc the woollens, made of 
the hair of the llamas and alpacas. The coarser kind, 
called hanascas, is used by the lower classes for dres.s, and 
likewise for blankets; the finer sorts, called cambis, are em¬ 
broidered witli great care, and used as carjiets by the 
rich. The best are made at La Paz, and arc very dear. At 
San Francesco dc Atacama very fine hats are mado of the 
wool of the vicuna, and at Oropesa very good glass is made. 
In some towns in tlio neighbourhood of the silver-mines 
they make vessels of silver-wire, which are not witliout 
elegance, but Meyen thinks tliat tlio.se made in Cliin.i 
are superior in taste and niucli cheaper. In some di.s- 
tricts the Indians dye the plumes of the .•tmericaii osIri.-U 
with brilliant colours, and make of them fans and a kind 
I of parasols. (Pentland and Parish in Clengr. Jouni. I; 
Meyen's Reixe nm die Welt; Memoirs of General Miller; 
Capt. Basil Hall; Temple ; Azara.) 

^ BOLLANDUS, JOHN,- a learned .lesuit, was born at 
I’hiencn (Tirleinont) in the Nctherlaniis, August I3tii, 
1596. lie entered the Society of Jesns at tlie early though 
not unusual age of sixteen, and became eminent in it as a 
teacher both in the Netherlands and other countries. The 
share which he took in the Acta Sanctorum, or ‘ J.ives of 
the Saints,' entitles him to especial notice. 

Tlie history of this work is not uninteresting, altliongli 
the work itself, otherwise than for occasional consullalion, 
ilefies time and patience. It consists of fifly-ono volumes 
in folio, of the larger size and bulk. The design nfilus 
vast collodion was first projected by Pere lleribcrt Uos- 
weida, a jesuit then of the ago of sixty, and consociuenlly 
too far advanced to execute much of his plan, wliich was 
to extend no further than sixteen volumes folio, with two 
volumes of illustrations: a tritlo in those days, liacl Im 
begun earlier. In 1607 ho had begun by printing an octavo 
volume, entitled Fasti Sanctorum, consisting of the manu¬ 
script lives of some saints which he happened to find in 
the Netherlands; but be died Oct. 5th, 1629, before he 
could accomplish what ho had undertaken. Tlie exe¬ 
cution of his project was then entrusted to Bollandus, 
who was about this time thirty-four years of age, ami 
who removed from Mechlin to Antwerp for the purpose. 
After examining Uosweida's collections, ho established a 
general correspondence all over Europe, instructing his 
friends to search every library, register, or repository of 
any kind, where information might be found ; but be¬ 
coming soon sensible of the weight of his undertaking, he 
called in the assistance of another Jesuit, Godfrey Henschen 
of Gucldcrland, younger than himself, more healthy, and 
equally qualified in other respects. With this aid he was 
enabled to publish tho first two volumes, folio, \ntwerp, 

1643, which contain the lives of the saints of the montli of 
January, tho order of the Calendar having been preferred. 
In 1658 he published those of February in three volumes; 
and two years after, his labours still increasing, he engaged 
with another associate, Pdre Daniel Papebroch, at that time 
about thirty-two years old, whom he sent with Honselicn to 
Italy and Franco, to collect manuscripts, but he died belin-o 
the publication of another volume. Sept. 12lh, 1665. Aftei 
his death the work was continued by various hands, wlio 
were called ' Bollandists.' Henschen and Papebroch pnli- 
lished the lives of the saints of the month of Marcli in 
three volumes, Antw. 1668; and those of April in tlircc 
volumes, 1675. The saints of the month of May occupy 
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seven volumes, the second and third, by Honschen and' 
Papcbroch only, wore published in 1G83; the first, fourth, 
and fifth bear the date of 1685, and had the assistance of 
Francis Baert and Conrad Jauning; the sixth and seventh 
volumes were published by^ the same parties, in 1088. 
Henschen's personal labours however had been concluded 
by his death. Sept, llth, 1681. The saints of .lune fill six 
volumes ; the first published in 1603; the second in 1008 ; 
the third in 1701; the fourth in 1707, by the same parties ; 
in the fifth, 1709, John Baptist Sollicr was added as an 
editor; the sixth volume of this month, 1713, in two parts, 
was edited by Conrad Jauning alone: the ‘ Martyrologium 
Usuardi Monachi' being added by Sollier. i’apubruch 
died June 25th, 1714. The saints of July extended to 
seven velumes ; the two first by Jauning, Sollier, and .lohn 
Pinci, published in 1719 and 1721; the title of the third 
volume had the addition of the name of William Cuper; in 
the fourth volume, 1723, the name of Peter Busch was 
uiided ; and these names wore continued in vol. v. 1727, 
vol. vi, 1729, and vol. vii. 1731. The same iiiiroes also 
appear as editors of the first three of the six volumes of 
August, 1733, 17.35,1737; the fourth volume of August 
was by Pinei and Cuper only, 1739; the fifth and sixth, 
1741 and 1743. by Pinei, Cuper, and .John Stilting. The 
saints of Septemlicr fill eight volumes. The first, 1740, is 
by Pinei, Stilting, John Linipen, and John Veldius; the 
second, 1748, by Stilting, I^impen, Veltlins, and Constan¬ 
tine Snyskhen ; the third, 175U, by the sanic parties, with 
the addition of John Perier; the ibuitli, 1753, by iStilling, 
Snyskhen, and Perier; the fifth, 1755, by the same, with 
the addition of Urban Sticken ; the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth, 1757, 1700, and 1702, by Stilling, Suyskhen, J’e- 
rier, and John Cleus. The saints to October 14th fill six 
volumes: the first, 1765, edited by Stilling, Suyskhen, Pe¬ 
rier, Cornelius Bye, .Tacobus Bue, and Joseph Gbesnuiuro; 
the second, 1768, and the third, 1770, by Suysklion, Bye, 
and Oliesijnicre. Ilitliertu the editors arc all designated 
:is members of the Society'of the ,Jt!Suits; and the volumes 
udiformly printed at Antwerp. The fourtii volume of October 
was printeil at Biussels, ‘ typis Regiis,' 1780, by the same 
editors, with tlie addition of Ignaee Hubens, and all are now 
styUid ‘ I’resbytcri Theologi.' The fifth volume, printed at 
Brussels ‘ typis Ca>sareo-regiis,’ 1786, is by (kirn. Bye, Ja- 
colnis Bue, undJolm Baptisil Fonson. The sixth volume, 
‘ Tongerlotc, typis Abbatin?,' printed at the Abbey of Toii- 
gtu-loo, 1791, is described as ‘ partiin & Cornelio Byeo, Jo¬ 
anne Buptisla Fontono, prcslib. Ansclmo Bcrtliodo Ord. 
S. Bencdicti I’. M. parlim Joanno Bueo presb. Sardo 
Oyekio, Cypriano Goorio, Mathia Staisio, Ord. Prsem. Cann. 
llegul.’ 

It is to be regretted that a work so full of curious infor¬ 
mation as the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,' continued through a series 
of volumes for a Inmdred and sixty-five years, should re¬ 
main untinisbed: tint the great mass of mutiasicries in 
Europe has been suppressed: no purchasers can now be 
found for long se'ts of legendary reading; and it seems 
likely that tlio remaining lives will never be added to the 
collection. The conliiuintion was interrupted, probably for 
over, by the entrance of the French troops into Belgium in 
17!M. 

Bollandus published separately,—1. ‘ Vita S. Liborii Epis- 
copi,' 8vo. Antw. 1648. 2. ‘ Brevis Nolitia Italim ex Actis 

SS. .Tanuarii ct Febrnarii,' 8vn. Aiitw. 1648. 3. ‘Brevis 

Notitia triplici status, Ecclesiastici, Monastici, ct Smciilaris, 
excerpta ex Actis SS. vulgatis a Bollando ct sociis,' 8vo. 
Antw. 1648. 

The following works may be considered as connected with 
the great set of the ‘ Acta Sanctorum:'—1. ‘Exliitnlio Er- 
roruni ^iios Papcbruchius suis in notis ad Acta Sanctorum 
cominisit, per Scb. a Sancto Paulo,' 4to. 1693. 2. ‘ Examen 
Juridic.o-Theologicnra prseambulorum Sebastian! it Sancto 
Paulo,' auclore N. Ray»o, 4to. 1698, 3. ‘ Respousio' D. 
Papebroebii, 3 tom, 4to. 1696-1698. 4. ‘Acta ,Sanctorum 
Bollandiuna apologeticis libris vindicata,’ fbl. Antw. 1755. 
Tins last work is usually found as an accompaniment to the 
set of the ‘ Acta.’ 

(Life of Bollandus prefixed to the first volume of the 
mouth of Mai-cU in the Aria Sanctorum, where is also 
the portrait of Bollandus; Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica, 
4to. Brux. 1739, tom, i. p. 584; Moreri, Dictionn. His- 
torique, tom. ii, fol. Par. 1759 ; Chalmers's Biographical 
Dictionary, vol. vi. pp. 23, 20 ; Biogr, Universes, lem. ▼. 
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BOLO'GNA (Let. BONO'NIA), a ciijr in the Papal 
State, next to Rome in population and importance. It 
is situated in 44° 3(1' N. lat. and 11° 20' E. lung, in a plain 
north of the Apennine ridge and between the liters Rimo 
and Saveiia. A canal, called Naviglio, navigable fur large 
boats, connects Bologna with Ferraro, from whence, liy 
means of the Pp, the Adige, and the intermediate canals,' 
the water-communication extends to Venice. The popula¬ 
tion of Bologna is about 70,000, but with its surrounding 
territory or commune about 74,300. (Caliiidri, S(/g«?o Sla- 
tislico dello Stalo Ponliflcio, 1830.) Towards the end of 
the last century, when Savioli wrote his ‘ Amiali Bologncsi,’ 
the popul.'ilion of Bologna was then also reckoned at 7(),(I<m). 
Bologna is a thriving city, with an industrious population : 
the higher classes, who consist chiefly of landed )iro- 
prieturs, are wealthy. Many noble families reside at Bo¬ 
logna, where they have fine palaces, the most rcnuirkablo 
of which, the palaces Fava, Magnaui, Bentivoglio, Zaiu- 
licccari, Marescalchi, Bevilaoqua, Lambertini, Bacii.cchi, 
whose owner is Napoleon's brother-in-law, Ercolani, Mal- 
vezzi, Sampieri, have valuable galleries and fresco paintings 
by the great masters. The palace of the PodcsliV, in uhicli 
Hentzius, son of the Emperor Fn-deric II., and nominal 
king of Sardinia, spent in confinement twenty-t wo years of 
his life, and in which ho died in 1272. oentains the archives 
of the city. The Palazzo del Piibblico, a large structure, 
is the residence of the cardinal legate and the seat of l ho 
various courts of justice. In the sqilaro bi!fiiri! it is a 
handsome fountain with the colossal statue of Neptune hy 
Giovanni da Bologna. 

Bologna abounds with churehes, most of which arc rich 
in paintings. The principal are San Petronio, a magnificent 
though incomplete structure, which has a nieriiliaii line 
traced on its pavement by the astronomer Cas.sini; the 
cathedral: and the church of San Domenico, willi f lie toinlcs 
of Hentzius, of Taddeo Pepoli, tlie best magistrate of Bo¬ 
logna in tlie time of the republic; of Guido and lii.s pupil 
Elisaliettu Siraui; ofCoutit Marsigli, and other illiistnoeK 
individuals. The adjoining convent is the residence of the 
Tribunal del Suit’ Ulfizio or Inquisition, wliicb still exists 
in the Roman Slates, where however its jiowcr is little felt, 
and it has none of the terrors of the Inquisition sucli us it 
existed till lately in Spain and Portugal. 

Bologna is surrounded by walls and has twelve gates; 
the streets are tolerably wide, and most of them have low 
arcades on each side to shelter pedestrians from tlie ruin. 
In the centre of the city are two lofty towers, tlie hiuliest 
of which called Asinelli, from the name of its founder, is 
320 feet high; the other, Gavisenda, is only abmit »iic- 
half of the height of its neighbour, but inclines on one 
side about nine feet. This inclination, it is said, like that 
of the tower of Pisa, was the result of a depression of tlie 
ground under its foundations, and the fearful etroci it ju-o- 
diices on tlie beholders is finely alluded to liy Jkinte in 
canto 31 of the ‘Iiiterno.’ The Asinelli is also a liillo out 
of the perpendicular, though in a much sligliier degn-c. 
Bulb towers date from the twelfth century. It lia.s licen 
observed that Bologna, seen from the neighbouring lulls, 
has in its outline the appearance of a vessel wiili one nia.st, 
represented by the Asinelli, while the inclined Ganseudu 
represents the chains. 

The University of Bologna is the oldest anti still one of 
the first in Italy. Its origin is stated to have been midor 
Theotlosius II., and it is said to have been restored by 
Charlemagne. We find it enjoying great celebrity l aily in 
the twelfth century. It has the following classes,- theology, 
medicine, law, philosophy and mathematics, and belles Icl- 
tres. The faculty of medicine has the most and the best 
filled chairs. For the distribution of the various cour.>.es, 
and other details concerning the method of instruction, we 
refer to an article in No, XVI. of the ‘ Quarterly Joiiinal 
of Education’ on the Statistics of Education in Italy. An¬ 
nexed to the university are a museum, a botanical gtinleii, 
an anatomical cabinet, and. a library containing HO.VUU vo¬ 
lumes and 4U00 MSS. Among the actual or lato professors 
of the University of Bologna the following names deserr e 
mention,—Galvani, Zannotti, Monti, Orioli, Tommasini, 
Mezzofanti, and Clotilde Tambroni; the last was a lady 
professor of Greek, who died in 1817. Bologna boasts of 
other female professors, especially Novella d’Andrea, who 
taught canon law in the fourteenth century; and Laura 
Bassi, professor of physics, in the eighteenth century. 
Besides the library of the university, the city of Bologna 
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has a public library, the legacy of a clergyman named 
Magnani, which occupies three rooms of the convent of San 
Domenico, and contains 83,000 volumes. The academy of 
the flue arts has a splendid gallery of paintings, chiefly of 
the Bolognese school. The Iiistituto dclle Scionze, fimnded 
by Co\int Marsigli, has an observatory. The'Philharmonic 
Lyceum, in which 100 pupils ore maintained at the expense 
of the town, possesses a valuable musical library of 17,000 
volumes. <!ollecled by Father Martini, a great Bolognese 
composer of the eighteenth century. The College Venturoii, 
founded in 1825, is devoted to students of architecture. 
There is also a college for Spanish students, founded by Car¬ 
dinal Albornoz; and another for Flemish students, who are 
sent here by the goldsmiths’ company of Bnisscls. It was 
founded by John Jacobs, a Flemish goldsmith, and a friend 
of Guido. The public school tor the children of the poorer 
classes is a tine building by the Bolognese andiitcct Torri- 
bilia : tl'.e children are taught, gratuitously, Latin, orith- 
luetic. singing, and drawing. (Val6ry, Voyage Litleraire. 
cn. Italic, 1833.) 

Bolo;;na is an archbishop’s sec, and the series of its 
bishojis ascends as far back as the fourth century. St. 
I’cironius, who lived about 430, was the tenth bishop of 
Uoloii-iiii. The eily as w'ell as its province, called Legation, 
arc administered by a cardinal legate appointed by the pope. 
The court of appeal for the foiu: provinces of Bologna, Fcr- 
raia, Ravenna, and Forli, sits at Bologna, and consists of 
six Judges. 

'riiere are sevru-al manufactures of silks, paper, and 
pottery. Tlic large sausages of Bologna, called mortadellc, 
iuuealong established reputation, as well as its liqueurs 
and coiilituics. Tlio people of Bologna are frank, spirited, 
and fond <d' gaiety; they are the most independent in mind 
and. bearing of any in the Papal State, owing probably to 
till! long cniinmcnt of their municipal liberties; the lower 
classes arc noisy, and lluiir dialect is the most uncouth and 
roiigli sounding in all Italy. The women arc generally 
goo<l looking. Among the educated classes there is much 
iiilbrmaliou. and Bologna is still one of the most learned 
towns of Italy. There is a casino, or assembly-rooms for the 
nobility, besides reading-rooms and private conversazioni, 
'I’herc art! several tbeatixis, at which sonu! of the best per- 
foriiiers of Italy arc generally engaged. 

'riu! air of Bologna is pure, but the sudden changes of its 
teiuperatufo, owing to the proximity of the Apeiiuiiies, 
oeeasion IVociucut intlainmalory diseases. Cutaneous dis- 
ea!(!s were formerly common among the pcojile, but the 
iiiereasc of cleanliness, and a better diet, have contribiit<!d 
greatly to extirpate tlieni. Bologna is one of tlie Italian 
cities ill which there are most foundlings ; about one-seventh 
of the births are illegitiinale. 

_ Bologna has ])roiluced many distinguished individuals. 
No loss than eight popes have been natives of this eily, 
among whom Benedict XIV. is the most illustrious. The 
naturalist Aldovraudi, the anatomist Mondino, wlio was the 
reviver of aiiiitomy in Furope at the beginning of the four- 
tcenlli century, the physician and naturalist Malpighi, tlie 
miTuralist and astronomer Marsigli, the matheinatician and 
eiiguuier Eustachio Manfredi, the brothers Zannotti, Galvani 
and his nephew Aldini, Zarabeccaii, and many more scien^ 
tific and literary men were natives of Bologna. FaiUuzzi 
lias devoted no less than 9 vols. folio to the biographies of 
Bolognese writers: Noitzie desli Scrittori Boiognesi. 
1 781-9 t. 

Outside of the walls, the Campo Santo, or cemetery, con¬ 
tains many handsome monuments, which have lieen illus¬ 
trated ill a recent work: ‘Collezione scelta di Cento Mo- 
luimcnti Sepolerali del Cimitero di Bologna.' On the liill 
called Della Guardia, about three miles from Bologna, is 
the handsomo church of La Madonna di S. Luca, which is 
Joined to the town by a long arcade consisting of 635 arches. 
The once splendid monastery of" S. Michele in Boscu w.as 
sadly dilapidated during the'French wavs, and its frescoes 
by the Caracci and others were nearly cfiaced by the hands 
of the soldiers. 

The origin of Bologna is lost in obscurity. It was the 
principal city of the Etruscans north of the Apennines, and 
was then called Fclsina. When the Gauls invaded I.iom- 
hardy, the Boii, one of their tribes, crossed the Po, and esta¬ 
blished themselves in Felsina and the neighbouring country. 
Afterwards the Boii became involved in wars with Rome, 
and they were favourable to Hannibal in his invasion of Italy. 
After the end of that war the Boii, with the other Cisalpine 


Gauls, were conquered by the Consul Sclpio Nasiea, and 
Felsina became a Runian colony b.c. 191. Tlic Romans 
ebangod its name into Bononia. The Via vEmilia. a con¬ 
tinuation of the Via Flaminia, was carried from Arimiiium 
through Bononia. In the civil war lietwecn Antony and 
the senate, Bononia was attached to the party of the former, 
and it was here that the (.Consul Panso, defeated by Antony 
in the first battle of Mutina, died of his wounds b.c. 43. 
In the autumn of the same year the famous meeting took 
place between Antony and Octavius in a small island formed 
by the river Rhenus (Reno) between Bononia and Mutina. 
The precise site of that island has been a mutter of dispute. 
There aro do<!Umcnts as late as the thirteenlli century in 
which the appellation Isola Rhcni occurs as being in the 
district of Borgo Panigalc, which is a village about four or 
five miles north-west of Bologna, and two or three miles 
north of the point on which the road from Bologna to Mo¬ 
dena crosses the Rono. It appears also that the little river 
I.aviniiis, still called Lavino di Sopra, which now flows 
northwards into the Saniuggia, whence the united streams 
run to join the Reno aliove Cento, formerly on descending 
from the Apennines into the plain of Bologna took a short 
cut to the eastward into the Reno, not far from the town, 
anti somewhere about the spot where the island is supposed 
to have been, and this Junction would serve to explain the 
words ad conflueutes used by sonic historians in speaking of 
the place of meeting. The Reno, like all Apenninc streams, 
is subject to overflowings, and consequent alterations in 
its bed, and it foruts even now several little islands near 
Bologna. 

A fire consumed great part of Bononia under Claudius 
(Tacit, xii. .58), when 10,900,000 se.stertii were granteil Irom 
the public treasury for rebuilding the town. On ibis occa¬ 
sion young Nero pleadetl before the senate in favour of 
Bononia. (Sueton., Nero, vii.) In the third ceiitiiri the 
first Christian ehiireh was built in Bononia. and dedicated 
to St. Felix, which was afterwards destroyed in tlie jicr- 
scciitiou uiidor Diwlcti.aii, when Prociilus, Agricola, Vi- 
lalis, and other Christians of Bononia, sutfered martyr¬ 
dom. Bononia escaped with coniparalively little damage 
the invasions of the northern barbarians, .\lavio besiegt.-d 
but did not take this city. It also seems to have escaped 
the ravages of Atlila. In the time of the Longob'.irds 
Bononia formiid part of the exarchate of Ravenna under 
tlie eastern empire, until Liufpraiid occupied it with the 
rest of that province. Bononia was one of the towns gneii 
by Pejiin to the see of St. Peter, after liis defeat of the 
l.ongobards. Uiidi-r the ehureh, Bononia wtis admiiijstet'ed 
by dukes, proliably of Longobtird race. In the confusion of 
lialian aflairs after the exliiietion of the Carlovingiiin dynast), 
the towns of the exarchate no longer ri cognized the duiiii- 
nion of the cbnreb, whose teivipoial sway was not acknow¬ 
ledged even at Rome ilsoif. The bishops, and the various 
dukes and marquesses divided among them the doiiiiiiioii of 
the country. Under the Othos of Saxony. Bononia, as well 
as the other cities of North Italy, obtained pt ivileites and 
franchises as imperial towns governed by their own inuiiieipal 
laws. Under Conrad the Salic we find counts of Bononia, 
who administered justice together with the Missi of the 
emperor. 

Ill the wars of the investitures lietweoii the elinreli and 
the cni|iirc, the towns lu'caiiie tie fartn indcpeiideiil of the 
latter. The iiiiinieipal independence of Bononia or Bologna 
was acknowledged by the Emperor Henry in 11 I2, by a 
charter. The eornnmiie bad the right of c.oiiiiiig nioiu-y. 
Tlic citizens assembloil in gtsncral eomitia, and app- iiiled 
the magistrates, at the head of vvlioiii were the consols, who 
were chosen from among the class of milites . .• nobles only. 
The judges and notaries were to be approved by the 
emperor, in whose name the judges adiiiinistered justice. 
The town was divideil into four wards, the milit'..i oi'vvbieh 
were commanded by their respectiv'e vexillil'eri. The eouiiiry 
districts were subject to the town, the territory of vvbiid'i 
was at first extremely limited, being surrounded on (.'very 
side by :i host of feudal nobles, and by the domains of the 
churches and monasteries, which were indepcndcnl ol the 
jurisdiction of the town. By dcgrce.s however several of 
the surrounding nobles applied for the citizenship, and being 
admitted came to reside in the town. Others lost their 
territory in wars again.st the city, so that Bologna came to 
rule over a great part of Aimilia, the country now generally 
called Romagna, which extends from Bologna to Rimini. 

In the war between Frederic I. and the Loinhard J.caguc 
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Bologna joined the latter. It likewiae fought against 
Frederic II., on which occasion the Bolognese took pri¬ 
soner Hentzius, the natural son of the emperor, whom they 
detained in captivity till the time'of his death. The war of 
the Bolognese against the .^odenese, who were of the im¬ 
perial party, has been immdnalized bjr Tassoni in his clever 
burlesque poem * La Secchia Rapita.* The factions of the 
Guolpbs and GuibeHines proved the ruin of the liberties and 
independence of Bologna, as well as of the other North 
Italian cities. Ambitious and rival families sided under 
either banner. The Lambertazzi, the head of the Guibeline 
party, being worsted in the city by the Gcremei, the chief 
family of the Guelphs, were, aiber much bloodshed, driven 
away in 1274 with 15,000 of their partisans and dependents, 
men, women, and children. They however rallied in the 
towns of"-Romagna, where they were joined by Guido da 
MonteAdtro, lord of Urbino, and made incursions to the very 
gates of Bologna. The Gcremei applied to the pope for 
assistance, oflering to acknowledge him as liege lord of 
Bologna. Pope Nicholas III. accordingly sent a legate to 
Romagna to restore peace to that province, and through his 
mediation the Guibclino exiles were recalled. The pope 
• Was now acknowledged protector and suzerain of Bologna. 
In 1334 the pope's legate. Cardinal Bertrand du Puiiit, 
having rendered himself odious to the people by his tyranny, 
was driven out of the city, and soon after Taddeo de* Pepoli, 
a wealthy citizen, was pronlniined lord* He used his autho¬ 
rity with temperance and justice and for the good of the 
commonwealth for twelve years, but after his death his two 
sons, not able to maintain their power, sold the town to the 
Archbishop Visconti of Milan. The yoke of the Visconti 
w<a.s hard and cruel, and after several rebellions and rc-coii- 
quests, sometimes under the Visconti, sometiinos ruled by 
the papal legates, now a prey to popular anarchy, and now 
subject to some of its owji principal families, among whieli 
that of Bentivoglio stood highest in intluenee, Giovanni 
Buntivoglio was made Princiitedel Senato, or linst magistrate 
of Bologna, in 1402, and he rotained the chief authority over 
the state for Ibrty- four years, under the nominal high do- 
iiiinion of the papal seo. [Bkntivooi,io.] Giovanni how¬ 
ever incurred the displeasure of the haughty pontilf, Julius 
II., who marrhed an army against him in 1500, and took 
the city, where he established the direct dominion of the 
churi’h. In 1511 the sons of the late Giovanni Bentivoglio, 
supporteil by the French, regained possession of Bologna, 
where they remained until the following year, when, after 
the battle of Karenna and the retreat of the French 
armies, the town surrendered again to Pope Julius, who 
built u castio to keep the citizens in awe. From that time 
till the end of the eighteenth century Bologna remained 
subject to the papal see, retaining however its senate, the 
members of which were appointed for life by the pope, and 
appointed in their turn all subordinate civil ofHcers, and 
administered the finances of the commune; a gonfaloniere 
di giustizia, and eight anziani, who were changed every 
two months; and the tribuni della plcbe, and massari dell* 
arti, who were the heads of the respective trades or com¬ 
panies. The senate coined money in the name of the city, 
and the word ‘ Libertas ‘ was retained on its escutcheon. 

In .June, 17*J(), Bonaparte entered Bologna, and drove 
away the papal authorities. In February, 1797, Bologna 
became the chief town of the Cispadanc republic, which 
after a few months was united to the Cisalpine republic, 
afterwards called the Italian republic, and lastly transformed 
into the kingdom of Italy in 1804. Bologna was then the 
capital of the department Del Reno. In 1814 Bologna was 
occupied by tlie Austrians. In 1815 General Stefanini, in 
tlic nanio of Austria, restored Bologna and the other lega¬ 
tions to the papal authorities. In 1831 an insurrection 
broke out at Bologna against the papal government, which 
was put down by the arrival of an Austrian auxiliary force. 

For the antiquities of Bologna sec Malvasia, Marmora 
Fetsinea, and Moiitalbani, AnticMla di Bologna ; and for 
its history Suvioli, Annali; and Leandro Alberti, Jstorie 
di Bologna. 

BOWIGNA, LF.GAZIONE DI, a province of the papal 
state, is bounded on the cast by the province of Ravenna, 
oil tbe north by that of Ferrara, on the west by the duchy 
of Modena, and on the south by the central ridge of tho 
Apennines, which divides it from Tuscany. Its length 
from south-west to north-cast, from the sources of the Reno 
above La Porretta to tbe confines of Ferrara beyond Malal- 
bergo, is about fifty miles, and its greatest breadth from tbe 


Panaro, which divided it from Modena, to the Silaro, which 
divides it from Imola in the province of Ravenna, is about 
thirty. It is watered in its length by the Reno, which enters 
the Po near Ferrara, and by numerous torrents descending 
from the Apennines. The north-east part of tho province 
near the Po St very marshy and subject to inundations, arid 
the southern part is mountainous, but the middle part or 
plain of Bologna is very productive, and in a high state of 
cultivation. The lower hills also, and valleys at the foot 
of tho Apennino chain, are well cultivated. Com, wine, 
fmit, all sorts of vegetables, hemp, flax, and silk are the 
principal products of the country. A great quantity of 
cattle is also reared. 

The population, including the city, is 324,000. (Caliiidri, 
Saggio Slatixtico, 1832.) The territory is divided info 280 
communes or parishes, and has a number of largo villages 
and market-towns: tbe principal arc, St. Agata, 3000 ; St. 
Agostino, 5000 ; Argetata, 3000 ; Argile, 2600 ; Baricella, 
5000 ; Bazznno, 2200 ; Borgo Panigale, 3400 ; Biiilrio, 
10,000; Caldorara, 3000 ; Ca.stolfranco, 5500; Castcl Guelfo, 
2400; Casfelinaggiore, 3400; Caslul S. Pietro, 6600 ; C'as- 
tiglione, 2800 ; Crcspellaiio, 3400; Crevalcore, 6800 ; Gal- 
licra, 3200 ; S. Giorgio <Ii Piano, 3300 ; S. Giovanni in 
Persiceto, 6700; Griin.'iglione, 2700; Lojano, 3000; Malal- 
bergo, 4700; Mcdicinn, 9000; Aloliindla, 7000; Miiierbio, 
5000; S. Pietro in Casale, 4 500 ; Porretta, 2200 . Kach of 
these numbers includes the whole pojiulatiuii of the re- 
speclive territory or commune, of which, generally speaking, 
about one-balf may be reckoned as the resident |Mi|iulalioii 
of the town, the rest living in delacliccl farm-liouses, irot- 
tages, or hamlets. All the above towns are stj led tc/vp ; 
they are all jiarislies and market-places, and many of lliem 
are surrounded by walls. They Inive each a iiiunicipal 
council comjiosed of twenty-four or eighteen members, taken 
one-balf among the nobles or chief proprietors, and ilie oilier 
half among the tenants or farmers. Seals in the niunici|iuL 
councils are hereditary, subject however to the qiialifieaiion 
of holding possessions or domicile within the coiiiniune, 
being past tw»:nty-four years of age, and having a good 
moral character. Two relatives in the first degree eamiot 
sit in the samo council. Vacancies in the councils are lille'd 
by tho councils themselves by majority of votes. Tho <*iniii- 
cils appoint tho magistrates,». e. the gonl'aloniere, and four 
elders, and all the other communal ollicers and servants. 
Tho gonfaloniere is renewed yearly, the elders are renewed 
by halves every year. Tho councils vote every year the 
uiunicipal expenditure, as well as the comiiiunal taxes ninl 
other means to provide for it. This budget must be ap¬ 
proved of by the legate, after which it is printed and pub¬ 
lished. The council administer the cummuiuil property, 
subject likewise to the inspection and approbation of the 
legate. This municipal system exists in all the papal state. 

The peasants of the province of Bologna arc seldom pro¬ 
prietors, few have even leases, but they hold their farms 
from father to son by a tacit agreement, giving one-half of 
the produce to the landlord and paying half the faxes. 
Several branches of the same family arc often seen living 
and working together on the same farm. They are sober, 
peaceful, and industrious, and generally superior in morality 
to the lower classes of tho cities. The farms are not so 
large as in Lombardy, but the peasantry live better on the 
produce of the farm than the hired and poorly paid laliourors 
of the latter country. This metayer system prevails over 
most of the northern papal provinces, and also in Tuscany. 

Upon the whole the province of Bologna is one of the 
finest and riohest in tho papal state. Tlic mineral waters 
of La Porretta in the Apennines are much frequented by 
invalids. 

BOLOGNESE SCHOOL OF PAINTING. The his¬ 
torians of the fine arts employ the word school, as it is 
often used in reference to other pursuits, only to denote a 
similarity of opinion, aim, or practice among many indi¬ 
viduals ; but the term is so far true to its literal import, that 
the similarity of taste alluded to docs not so much arise 
from the accidental coincidence of independent modes of 
thinking, as IVom some common inlluencc, and generally 
from the example of one powerful mind. Nor docs this 
always involve a defect of originality: in the complicated 
art of painting the advances to perfection were of necessity 
very gradual; the greatest masters were largely indebted to 
tlie labours of their predecessors, and each of them may 
thus be said to have sprung from a school as certainly as 
that he founded one. But when oxcellcncc was once ajr- 
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proximated, originality seemed only compatible with a 
difference in the mode, since a difference of degree appeared 
to be no longer possible; and while the desire of novelty 
sometimes degenerated to caprice, and imitation ended in 
insipidity, the most plausible ambition seemed to bo that 
which aimed at combining excellences not toh erto united 
in any one school. This was at least the pimessed object 
of the Caracci, the most celebrated among the Bolognese 
masters. It happens that this new effort took place in a 
school which had not before distinguished itself so greatly 
as the rest. The most brilliant epocdis of art, south of the 
Alps, concur; the greatest masters having been contem* 
porary with each other in the beginning of the 16th century. 
To til is rule, which applies to Venice, Parma, Florence, and 
llotne, the Bolognese school is an exception, since it attained 
its <'omj»arativc perfection nearly a century alter the pro¬ 
duction of the finest works of Italian art. 

The merits of the most distinguished later masters of the 
1’ologncsu school have been done ample justice to by many 
historians and l>iograpliers, hut it must be c'onfcs.sed that 
the Florentine Vasari, who was naturally anxious to extol 
the genius of the Tuscan artists, sometimes betrays a dis- 
jiosition to undcn'aluo or to vilify the earlier Bolognese 
painters whom he notices in his work, and he did not live 
to see the revolution which the Caracci produced. Tlie 
chief histoiian of the Bolognese school, Malvasia (Felsina 
I’iltricc), on the other hand, in his eagerness to defend his 
countrymen, has not unfrcipicntly exaggerated their merits, 
and the two should be eeuipared will) the more impartial 
opinions of recent writers, among whom Laiisi, though 
again jierliaps disposed to exalt liis own Florence, will be 
found the most rational. 

Tli<! arts of design were kept alive during the middle 
ages by mosaies and by illuminated nianuseripts; the former 
were eoinnioner at Rome and Ravenna, than in the other 
ltiili:m cities, but the art of missal-painting, which was 
practised wherever there was a monastery, seems to have 
attained some perfeetion at Bologna at an early jieriod. 
Tin; Franco Bolognese mentioned by Dante {Purf'atorio, 
canto tt) as superior in this art to his master, Oderigi di 
Agiihhio, it appears soni(;liines painted in larger dimen¬ 
sions, and the recorded dates of still earlicir paintei'S might ' 
iMiahle Bologna to contend for the palm of anlinnity not 
only with Florence but. with .Siena and Pisa. Franco, who 
has been called the Giotto of his school, is the supposed 
founder of the style of the Bolognese iiainlers of the 14th 
eenliirv. Many of their now fading works exist in the 
church di Mezzaratla, a gallery, as it were, of antient spe¬ 
cimens which, as Lanzi remarks, is to this mra of the Bo¬ 
lognese school what the (Jampo Santo at Pisa is to that of 
the early Florentines. In order, however, that this coin- 
})arison should ho just, it would be necessary to select cor¬ 
responding dates; some of the works in the Campo Santo, 
as for instance those of Benozzu, were executed after the 
middle of the I5lh century. 

About 1-100 the .most prominent name is Lippo Dalmasio, 
callt;(l, from the subjects to which ho almost ceniined him- 
siilf. Lippo delle Madonne : some of his works remain, and 
Malvasia relates, with reference to one in the church of S. 
Procolo, that he heard Guido extol its purity and grandeur 
of expression, and assert that, notwithstanding the subse¬ 
quent advancement of the art, no modern painter could 
infuse so holy a feeling into similar subjects. In this early 
epoch of the school the predilection for the style of tho 
Greek paintings, the common prototypes of Italian art, seems 
to have been more decided, and to have lasted longer than 
any other. It may ho here observed that the modes of 
rcjM-<!sentation to which the Byzantine painters and their 
Italian followers adhered were in many cases consecrated 
by tradition, but independently of this the works themselves, 
rude as they were, often exhibited a solemnity of treatment 
which may in some degree account for tho veneration in 
whiidi they were held. The Florentines who visited Bo¬ 
logna and painted there left no permanent impression ; a 
native artist, Marco Zoppo, who studied at Padua (whore 
ho was tho rival of Mantegna) and afterwards at Venice, 
introduced the arrangement of the Venetian altar-pieces in 
some works subsequently done by him in Bologna; but the 
early simpliidty or severity was preferred perhaps as fitter 
for religious subjects, and was rather confirmed than dis¬ 
carded by tho greatest painter of the first epoch, Francesco 
Francia. This artist, ivlio was contemporary with Raphael, 
and survived him some years according to Malvasia, was 


colebrMed as a goldsmith and engraver of medals before he 
betook himself to the pencil at a comparatively advanced 
age. Vasari says that he was born in 14S0, and that his 
first picture was dated 1490, He is celebrated as a painter 
who sueneodod beyond most others in giving an expression 
of sanctity and purity to his Madonnas, and a letter of 
Raphael's is extant in which this merit is particularly 
alluded to. Fruncia, who, in that middle style which tho 
Italians have called antico-niademo,. ranks with Perugino 
and Bellini, should, like them, have preceded the highest 
development of the art in a Raphael or a Titian; but it 
is precisely in this highest curresponding point that the 
Bolognese school is wanting, and the eulogists of Francia 
have in vain endeavoured to exalt him to a level with the 
painters of the first rank with whom he happens nc.'irly 
to coincide in date. Vasari relates that when tho St. Ce¬ 
cilia of Raphnul made its appearance in Bologna, accord¬ 
ing to him in 161b, Francia, to whose care it had been 
consigned by the great ])uinter himself, was so ninazed at 
its vast superiority to his own efforts that he soon alter died 
of mortification. It has boon satisfactorily proved, by the 
date of some pictures of Francia, that ho lived some years 
after this, hut the story has been recently repeated by 
Quatrenl^re do Quincy in bis life of Raydiael, and by Ticek 
iPhantmio.n iiiber die Kunst). The school of Francia pre¬ 
sents no distinguished names. The summit of the art had 
been already reached elsewhere, and bis followers, who were 
inferior to him, were eclipsed by the disciples of Raphael. 

These introduced a more or less servile imitation of tho 
stylo of their great model into Bologna ; the best were 
Raraenghi called Bagnaeavallo, and Innocenza da I’.nola. 
It is in the account of Bagnaeavallo (which includes a 
notice of Innocenza, Asperliui, and Girolamo da Cotigiiola) 
that Vasari speaks so conUnnptuously of tho Bolognese 
school. Bagnaeavallo was howev’cr occasionally original, 
and some of liis prodlictioiis were considered worthy of the 
partieular attention and study of suci’Oeding masters. Three 
distinguished names jirecedo the epoch of tho Caracci, 
Frimaliccio, Niccolo dell’ Abate, and Pellegrino Tibaldi. 
Nic<;ol(j dell' Alnite belongs strictly to the school of Modena, 
but he is associated with the Bolognese painters by some 
works at Bologna, by his joint labours with Primaticcio at 
Fontainebleau, and by the extravagant compliment paid to 
him in a sonnet by Agostino (taracci, in which he is said 
to unite all the excellences of all the great masters. Priraa- 
ficcio and Tibaldi began thojr studies, though at very dilfer- 
ent times, under Bagnaeavallo; the first, who was the elder 
by many years, assisted (iiiilio Romano at Mantua, and 
under his direction acquired a facility and a idassii; taste 
which ho afterwards displayed in a series of designs for the 
ceilings of Fontainebleau, where ho was employed by 
Francis I. and his aucccsst)rs. The frescoes painted from 
these designs, and which are now no longer iii existence, 
were chiefly executed by Niccolo dell’ Abate. Pellegrino 
Tibaldi .soon left Ranu:nghi for Rome and Michael An¬ 
gelo, to whoso style he devoted himself; his successful imi¬ 
tation of the great Florentine master, whose powerful de¬ 
sign he sometimes blended with llip excellences of other 
schools, places him in a relation to his prototype similar to 
that whicli Bagnaeavallo holds to Raphael, and the (kiracci 
honoured him with the appellation of ‘ the Refonm-d Mi¬ 
chael Angelo.' Tibaldi was employed in Milan and after¬ 
wards ill S[)uin, and thus the three greatest niastei-s of Ibis 
intermediate period were absent from Bologna a great part 
of their lives. 

The name of Prospero Fontana stands at the head of 
those who, living from tho earlier to the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and inheriting but little of'he genius of 
the great masters, survived their own slender l•^•l>utatiou to 
witness the rising fume of the Canieci. In the same class 
may be mentioned Passerotti,as the latest Bologm st; painter 
alluded to by Vasari. The others may be passed over, with 
the exception of Denis Calvart, a native of Antwerp, who, 
after settling in Bologna, where he opeiu;d a sidiool, net 
only had the honour of partly instructing Guido, Domeni- 
chino, and other celebrated Bolognese painters, but ab .i of 
introducing that elevated style of landscape-painting which 
afterwards added a new lustre to the school in the li.nids of 
the Caracci, Doraenichino, Grimaldi, and others. 

Thu.s the imitation of the two great Florentine and Ho¬ 
man masters lasted with no other change than that of 
increasing mannerism or insipidity, till beyond the middle 
of the sixteenth century, about which time the followers of 
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ihe elder Zucearo in Rome and those of Bronsino in Flo- 
renee may be ranked with the Fontanas and the Passerottis 
of BoloKiiii. Tlie ftharaeteristic cxccltenec of the Venetian 
srthool had been oceasioiially blended with the other st\ les, 
but in f'fiueral the influei^ of each was separate and 
exclusive: meanwhile, owing to tho ascendancy of the two 
fiist, the imitation of CoiTcggio can hardly be said to have 
extended uninterruptedly beyond his own date, since Par- 
iiiiiriano, who indeed rather holds the rank of an original 
master, surviverl him but a very few years. Baroccio may 
therefore be considered to have led the way, about 1565, 
not only in including Correggio among tho great models 
proposed for imitation, but even in preferring him to the rest. 
Thu example thus set to the Roman school was followed 
soon after by Cigoli in Florence, viz. about 1560, a period 
which immediately precedes the dawning influence and fame 
of I lie Caracci. ’ They too, fh>m whatever cause, partook of 
the new admiration, and in their attempt to unite the excel¬ 
lences of the different schools, it was natural that a style, 
which had been hitherto in a great measure overlooked, 
should form a chief element of that eclectic perfection which 
was proposed as the object of attainment. Accordingly, tho 
imitation of Correggio pre])ondcratcs in the first works of 
those masters; and Annibale Canicci’s letters from Parma 
l>rovo that, like many other painters of the day, he consi¬ 
dered Ihe excellence of Correggio as a new discovery. 

Ludovico Caracci, who had studied in Venice, Florence, 
and Parma, conceived the plan of introducing a new style, 
according to his biographers, when alone and unassisted, 
and it is said that he pers\iaded his younger cousins Agos- 
tino and Annibale to devote themselves to painting in order 
to aid him in eifocting his purpose, lie scut them, after 
well-grounded eleiuentary studies, to Parttia and Venice, 
from the latter of which schools it may bo observed the Bo¬ 
lognese painters scorn to have borrowed least. Tiic first 
Work of itn]H>rtanee done after llieir return to Bologna was 
a series of compositions, representing the story of .fason, in 
an apartment of tlie Palazzo Fava: Ijodovico himself as¬ 
sisted, but the greater part was tlie work of Annibale. The 
severe crilieisins and opiiositiou which this performance ex- 
citcil in^iccd the Caracci to strengthen their party, and 
the famous school was opened which shortly attracted most 
of tho rising painters who were studying with Denis Cal- 
vart, Cesi, and Fontana:—ample details as to the mode of 
study in the school of the Caracci may bo found in Mal- 
vasia. Tho fame of these masters was soon alter firmly 
established by their works; and Agostino, as an engraver 
ns well as a painter, contributed to spread and sustain their 
name : but the enmity of the abettors of the old stylo was 
not completely silenced till the frescoes iit the Palazzo Mag- 
nani were executed. Denis Calvart was the last to fall in 
with tho general approbation : and it appears from Malvasia 
that his chief objection to tho new mode of study was tho 
constant reference to nature which was now deemed indis¬ 
pensable : from this objection the previous state of the 
scliuols and the manner of the painters of Bologna may be 
interred. 

Annibale Caracci lyjpaired to Rome sliorlly before 1600, 
and painted in various churches; but bis great work, the 
monument of his powers, and the specimen of the school 
most frequently quoted, although not perhaps the must cha¬ 
racteristic, is the scries of frescoes in tho Farnese palace. 
In 111 is work Agostino among others assisted: the Cephaliis 
and the Galatea, according to Bcllori, were painted entirely 
by liiin. Thu admirers of the antique and of the Roman 
school prefer this work even to Lodovico’s performances in 
Bologna: Poussin and other painters, who visited Rome 
early in the seventeenth century, gave it tlie highest praise. 

The followers of Loilovico at Bologna were however true 
to the founder of the school: posterity seems to have con¬ 
firmed the opinion, and to have decided that this great 
painter, with le.ss academic power than Annibale, is more 
original in style. Sir Joshua Reynolds thus speaks of 1.0- 
dovico Caracci: ‘ His unafiected breadth of light and sha¬ 
dow, the simplicity of his colouring, which, holding its proper 
rank, docs* not draw aside the least part of the attention 
from the subject, and the solemn effect of that twilight whicli 
seems dilTused over his pictures, appear to mo to correspond 
witli grave and dignified subjects better than tho more arti¬ 
ficial brilliancy.of sunshine which enlightens the pictures of 
Titian.' 

The principles and practice of the Caracci and their 
■chokirs superseded for a time every other style in luly, yet it 


may bo remarked that tho cffoi'ts of Lodovico can hardly be 
considered so spontaneous and independent as the historians 
of art have commonly asserted. It has been already shown 
that a new impulse had manifested itself in tho Roman and 
Florentine schools even previously to the revolution which 
tho Caracci j|ffected; and whatever may have been the 
origin of that impulse, the sudden rise of various and power¬ 
ful talents in Bologna may be considered a symptom rather 
than the cause of general improvement. 

Among the numerous scholars of the Caracci, Domeni- 
chino holds the first rank ; but the merit of this painter was 
long unnoticed in Rome, where ho resided some time, owing 
ill some degree to tho intrigues of liis rivals. Poussin had the 
honour of bringing some of his best works into notice, and 
declared him to be, in his opinion, the greatest painter alter 
Raphael. By some modern critics, too, he has been preferred 
to the CJaracci themselves: his chief excellence, and that in 
which he approaches Raphael, is his expression. The grace¬ 
ful Albani, who left tho school of Calvart for that of the Ca¬ 
racci, perhaps liko Dometiicliino imbibed bis taste in land¬ 
scape from the Fleming: ho communicated it to Francesco 
anil Giovanni Battista Mola, who often sufferod it to predo¬ 
minate in their own historical works, and who occasioirilly 
painted the landscape backgi'ounds to the figures of AJbani: 
these consisted frequently of females and children in subjects 
comiectcd with poetry or allegory, and ho excelled in them 
perhaps more than in sacred subjects. The more brilliant 
talents of Guido excited the jealousy of the Caracci from 
tho beginning. Lodovico encouraged Guereiiio as a rival to 
him, and Domenicliiiio was put forward, it is said, for no 
other reason, by A iiiiibale in Rome. The light and silvery 
tone which is ob.scrvable in some of Guido's best works is 
said to have been owing to an .accidental expression of Anni¬ 
bale Caracci, who at a time when the dark style of Cara¬ 
vaggio excited general attention, and was imitated among 
others by Guido hinnself, remarked that the opposite treai- 
meiit, with appropriate subjects, would perhaps bo still iiiore 
attractive. Caravaggio, who was born in the Milanese, and 
painted in Rome, Naples, and elsewhere, cannot bo placed 
in the Bolognese school, which however he greatly in- 
lluonccd: lio belongs to tho successful innovators who, at 
the close of the sixteenth century, sought to oppose litoral 
and unsclected nature to tho insipid imitation of the purer 
styles, anil may be considered the chief representative of a 
class of painters called by the Italians the Nuturalisli and 
the Ttmrhrosi. Among the painters of tho Bolognese school 
Guercino, born at Cento, seems to have been most siiiilten 
with the vigorous clfects of Caravaggio, although in his 
latest practice he acknowledged the charm of Guido's stylo 
by attempting to unite it, ]>crhaps with little success, to his 
own. His dark pictures arc generally his Vicst, and he some¬ 
times iiiiiled the higher <iualitics of expression and of form 
with the magic of his relief. Both Caravaggio and Guercino 
studied in ‘Venice, and the former particularly aimed at the 
style of Giorgione ; yet their-works, however admirable, pre¬ 
sent but few traces of Venetian principles, and this is to be 
accounted for by the spirit of innovation which manifesteil 
itself in every branch of tho art, and which took the oppo¬ 
site of the vices of the day. The negative and soinowliat 
heavy colour of the two masters alluded to was oppo“cd to a 
florid and weak imitation of the colourists, the excesses of 
which are ridiculed by Boschini in his * Carta del Navegar 
Pittoresco.' 

Lanfraiico, bom at Parma, was another distinguished 
scholar of the (fnracci, and assisted Annibale in the Far- 
ncso palace in Rome: his own great work, the cupola of 
St. Andrea della Valle in the same city, is tlio best specimen 
of his powers, and it is here that as a machinist (tho term 
applied by the Italians to painters of lorge compositions on 
ceilings and in galleries) he aimed at the grandeur of man¬ 
ner and Iwldncss of foreshortening which lie had long 
studied in the works ef Correggio at Parma. 

Of the remaining disciples of tho Caracci it may be suf¬ 
ficient to mention tlie names ofTiarini, Lioncllu Spada, and 
Cavedone. All the more noted scholars before mentioned 
had numerous followers, and perhaps none more than Guido. 
In these tho manner of the respective masters naturally de- 
genereted, and no new talent arose. The taste in landscapu 
which tho Caracci introduced or improved was inherited 
and almost exclusively practised by Giovanni Battista Viola, 
the Grimaldi, and others: the most perfect specimens of this 
branch of art, as practised in tho school, arc however to bo 
sought iu the works of Domenichiuo and Annibale Caracci. 
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About the year 1700 the greatest name was Carlo Cig- 
naui, a painter of considerable repute in liis day, and who 
so far revived the principles of the school that he professed 
to unite the anatomical science of Annibale Caracci with 
the more attractive qualities of Correggio. Under his aus¬ 
pices the Clementine Academy of Bologna wqj! instituted 
to luoserve as much as possible the acknowledged principles 
of the art, and to point out tho best models for imitation. 
But while the impulse which the Caracci and their scholars 
luid communicatiAi to the school was gradually exhausting 
itself, a pernicious and in many respects opposite tendency 
b’id been gaining ground. The specious facility and con¬ 
sequent popularity of the machinists who imitated Vasari in 
Florence and the Zuccari and Arpino in Home had been 
with ditiiculty opposed by the united efforts of tho Caracci, 
and appear to have been the chief causes of the neglect of 
Doinenichiiio. This empty facility, no longer contrasted 
with such distinguished talents, was naturally considered 
the highest proof of ability, and by degrees almost extin- 
gui>ihed the taste fur well-studied imitatiott. A Bolognese 
V riter and painter, Zanotti, who was long professor of the 
Cloincntine Academy, was one of the first to raise his voice 
against this destructive mannerism, and to recommend a 
mure frcipient rcferouce tu nature. He has been considered 
lo have led the way to opinions far more decided than his 
own as to the necessity of returning to the first principles 
of imitation, and indeed to the methods of the earliest nias- 
tois. Tlieso notions have been openly expressed in Ger¬ 
many, whei-e the writers on art, allowing for some (!xagg(j- 
ration in their views, have had the merit of directing the 
iitieiiiion of tho worlil of taste to the simple but impressive 
jirodurtions of the older Italian painters, from whom Ra- 
))liuel caught the feeling which aided him in his study of 
nature. 

To recapitulate, the school of the Caracci has been often 
descrihed as merely imitative, hut ])crhaps this has arisen 
ratlicr from llio well-known and professed object of its insti- 
tiiiors and followers than from a particular evidonco of that 
ohjv^et in their productions. If a <'erlaiii resemblance of 
manner, whatever it be derived from, characterise tho mas¬ 
ters, it may be admitted that no school presents so much 
variety as is to I)e met with in the works of their disciples, j 
Tliis. it. must he confes.scd, <':itinot be said of the followers * 
.if Mieiiacl Angelo and Raphael. The example of an eelee- 
tic, style may thus lead to a more original style, whereas the 
example of an original style, if it euiinot he surpassed, can 
only end in a weaker copy. Yet assuming that tho (Jaracei 
were as independent of the spirit of their age and as free to 
el-.'lose their path as t.lieir biographers would lead ns to 
suppose, had they cndotivoured to follow up the fueling of 
J''raueia (not to return to Lippo Dalniasio or to Giotto), tlniy 
might have sueceedeJ in connecting the highest effort of 
the school with that earlier, national, or local style, which, 
r.s wo have seen, was nipped in its growth before it was 
'ully 'leveloped, partly perhaps hocause Francia devoted 
bii)-..-elf .SI) late in life to tho art, and thus still adhered to 
ihe incomplete and, as it were, preparatory mode of imita¬ 
tion when the perfect one had already been inirndneed. 
The merit of this painter, as one of the characteristic Italian 
masters, should not however he forgotten, ami his stylo is 
not the less interesting from being connected with that 
oiiginal school of Umbria, distinct from the Florentine, 
which was remarkable for purity of expression, and which 
had so much iiiilueuce on the education and genius of 
Raphael. 

BOLOGNIAN PHOSPHORUS. [Phosphorus.! 

BOLOrxNIAN STONE, a variety of sulphate of ba¬ 
rytes. [B.\kh)m.] 

UOI.OR, or BEIjUR TAGH, a name on all oitr maps, 
dovyn to the latest, given to the extensive mountain-range 
wliich encloses tho high table-land of eastern Asia on the 
west, and separates it from tho deep de))rcssion which sur¬ 
rounds the sea of Aral on all sides and the Caspian on 
three. This name, wo hvlieve, is first found on some Rus¬ 
sian maps made in tho beginning of the last century, and 
alierwards adopted by D’Anville in his Atlas of the Chinese 
em|)ire, since which time it has been continued. But as 
this name is not known in tho countries contiguous to the 
range, at le^t not in those of which we have obtained 
any infurmaticn, it may be asked whence is it derived. It 
IS fotind to'rest on the authority of Marco Polo, the Vgne- 

Arabian geographer Nasir 
Eddin. But on examining the passages in which these 


authors speak of Bolor, it is evident that the name is not 
proiierly applied to this range, and it is uncertain whether 
it can he applied to any mounCain-rangc at all. Marco 
Polo, after Iwiving Badakhshan, or Balnscia, and traversing 
a country called Vocam, arrives at the highest mountains 
in the world, and having passed them, to the table-land of 
Pamer. Travelling from it in a north-eastern direction, for 
forty days, over a mountain-region of great extent and ele¬ 
vation, he adds that this country was called Belor. After¬ 
wards he arrives at Khashghar. But Nasir Eddin evidently 
gives the name of Bclur to a place winch, according to his 
determination, lies 3° 3G'E., and lU'S. of the town of Badakh¬ 
shan. Mr. Erskine, in his intrwluction to the history of the 
Emperor Baber (xxvii. note), was the first who observed that 
there was a variance between Marco Polo and Nasir Eddin, 
and a still greater between them and our maps. Jtilius 
Klaproth, at a later date, compared the passages of Marco 
Polo with the great Chinese map, and found the name of 
Bolur inserted on it not far south of tho position which Nasir 
Eddin has assigned to Bclur. To reconcile the passage of 
Marco Polo with the position of Nasir Edditi and the Chinese 
map, Klaproth reasonably supposed that the first part of 
Marco Polo's route had been towards the east, and that conse¬ 
quently Belor and Bolor mean the same place. The opinion 
of Klaproth has been adopted by Ritter, and the respective 
positions of the places have been inserted on Grimm's 
‘Atlas von Asicn,’ As we think that this determinatiun is 
w'cll founded, and that consequently tin: name of Bolor will 
disappear from the plar.c which it now occupies in our majis, 
wo do not describe that mountain-range which lies betwtien 
•10’ and 35° N. lat. on both sides of the meridian 72'’ E. of 
Greenwich under ibis name of Bolor, but under that of 
Tartash Tagh, the name by which it is known among 
tho natives. The Chinese map gives it the name of Tar- 
tash-i-ling. 

BOLSE'NA, a town in the papal state, in the iirovinco 
of Viterbo, situated on the slope of a hill near the nortiicrii 
hank of the lake of Bulscna. It is an old decayed-looking 
town, rather unhealthy in summer, with about 1500 inha¬ 
bitants. Bolsena is near the site of the antieiit Volsinii, 
one of the principal cities of the Etruscans, which sustained 
several wars against Rome, and, owing to its strong position, 
nniinlaiiied its iiidopcndencc after the rest of Etruria hail 
been eonquered. But the citixens of Volsinii in the pride 
of wealth and security, having heooinc addicted to in¬ 
dolence and pleasure, emancipated their slaves, and en¬ 
trusted them with arms for the defence of the town, and 
even admitted them into the senate. By degrees Ihe liherli 
or freedmen, becoming possessed of all the power in th'j 
slate, tyrannized over their former masters, held their 
persons and property at their mercy, and violated Iho 
lionuur of their wives and daughters. The citizens secretly 
sent deputies to Rome imploring assistance. A Roman 
army, under the Consul Fahius Giirges, marched against 
Volsinii, and defeated the revolted libcrti, but tho consul 
was killed in the ougagenieul. A new consul, M. Fulvius 
Flaceus, was sent from Rome, who after a siege look Vol¬ 
sinii, H.c. ‘266. Most of the revolted liherti were put to 
death, hut at the same time Fulvius Flaccus lazed Iho 
city which had .so long withstood the power of Rome. Ho 
carried away Iho spoils, among which it wn.s said there 
were ‘2000 statues, a number cvid-ently exaggerated. (See 
Livy's narrative of this event, with Niebuhr’s remarks 
upon it, Romische OeM-hiohte, 3rd vol.) The inhabitants 
built themselves a new town in the neighbourhood. This 
new Volsinii is little noticed in subsequent liistury. So- 
junus, tho favourite of Tiberius, was a native of it. The 
Via Cassia passed through Volsinii. Anunig the lew re¬ 
mains of antiquity at or near Bolsena are .some ruins of a 
temple, said to have been dedicated to Ihe Elrii.scan goddess 
Nursia. Two aniient urins are in the ve.stry of the churcli 
of Santa Cristina, and in the place before the cl .ircli is 
another urn with curious basso rilievi, representing satyrs 
and bacchantes, and near it is likewise a large and elegant 
vase of oriental granite. It is in tho church of Banla 
Cristina tliat tho miracle of tho bleeding host is reported in 
(ho old legends to have oceurieil, which furnished Ra))lnn.l 
with the subject of one of his finest paintings in tho Vatican. 
Bolsena is 56 miles N.N.W. of Rome, on tho road to Flo¬ 
rence. 

BOLSE'NA, THE LAKE OF, is in shape nearly 
oval and covers about seventy square miles. It is almost 
wholly surrounded by hills, which are covered with tyeest 
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vines, and Rardens. To the south-east the town of Monte* 
iiasconc rises on a conical hill a short distance from the 
lake, an<l from the summit there is a splendid view of the 
surrounding country. To the eastward, behind the town 
of Bolscna, is the calcareous ridge of Bagnorea and Orvieto, 
•which divides the basitu.of the lake from the valley of the 
Tiber. [Baonorxa.] South-west of the lake, the coutitry 
opens into the unwholesome plains which extend towards 
tile sea. At this end, the river Marta (Lartes iiumcn) 
issues out of the lake, and after a course of about forty miles 
enters the sea near Cmrneto. The lake is subject to over- 
llowings; it is in many. places shallow near its borders, 
whore it is covered with reeds and fretmented by multitudes 
of water fowl. The air around the lake is unhealthy in 
summer, though not so deleterious as that of the plains 
towards tlie sea. The lake of Bolscna abounds with fish and 
large cols, which were celebrated in the time of Dante. 
(Purgalorio, xxiv. 22.) Two small islands rise out of the 
lake, Isola Bisentina and Isnla Martana. It was in one of 
these islands, some say the Martana, and others the Bisen¬ 
tina, that Queen Amalasonta, daughter of Theodoric, the 
Gothic king of Italy, was confincd,.and died a violent death. 
Atlcr her father's death she became regent of the kingdom, 
during the minority of her son Athalaric, who dying pre¬ 
maturely, Amalasonta took for her colleague in the cares 
of the kingilom her cousin Theodatus, who. soon after con¬ 
fined her in the island on the lake of Bulsena,. where she 
was strangled in 535. Theodatus was himsblf shortly after 
put to death by Vitiges. The liilis that surround the lake 
of Bolscna are basaltic; but the rock in most places has a 
covering of rich mould, though iu others it is bare and 
shows hexagonal prisms ranged in all lines of directions, 
vertical, horizontal, and oblique. The country produces 
very good wine, both rod and white, especially of the muscat 
kind. 

BOLSQVER, a parish and formerly a irtarket-town in 
the hundredofScarsdale,.county of Derby, 23 miles N.N.Ji. 
fvom Derby and 130 miles N. by W. from London. At tho 
time of the Domesday Sun’cy the manor of Bolsover (Belc- 
sovre) belonged to William Peveril, who is supposed to have 
built Bolsover Castle. Not long after the forfeiture of this 
properly by William Peveril the younger for poisoning 
Ralph Earl of Chester, in 1153, we find the castle racn- 
tiuned as having been given with the manor by Richard 1. 
in 1189, to his brother John on his marriage. The castle was 
in the possession of the barons in 1215, but was taken from 
them by assault for the king (John) by William de Fcrrer.s, 
Earl of Derby. The manor and castle continued some¬ 
times a direct property of the crown, and at other times it 
was in the po.ssession of various nobles under grants from the 
crown. The Earl of Richmond (father of Henry Vll.)dicd 
fKissessed of it in 1456, together with the Castle of Hareston, 
both of which were granted in 1514 to Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk, on the attainder of whose son it again 
reverted to the crown. Edward VI. granted it to Talbot Earl 
of Shrewsbury, in whose.family the manor of Bolsover con¬ 
tinued until the time of .Tames I., when Earl Gilbert sold 
it to Sir Charles Cavendish. Tho old castle was in ruins 
long before. I.£land mentions it as in ruins in his time, 
and no vestige of it now remains. That which is now culled 
the castle is nothing more than an ill-contrived and incon¬ 
venient domestic residence with somewhat of a castellated 
appearance. It was begun, immediately ailcr he made the 
purchase, by Sir Charles, who appears to have removed on 
the occasion what remained of the old castle. It is a 
square, lofty, and embattled structure of brown stone with 
a tower at eacli angle, of which that at the north-east angle 
is much higher and larger than any of the others. The 
building stands on. the brow of a steep hill overlouking a 
large extent of country. A liight of steps on the east side 
leads through a passage to the hall (the roof of which is 
supported by stone pilUrs). and thence to the only room 
designed for habitation on this floor. This apartment, called 
the ‘ pillar parlour,’ is 21 feet square, and has an andicd 
ceiling which is supported in tlie centre by a circular pillar, 
around which the dining-table is placed. Above stairs 
there is a large room, about 45 feet by 30, called the ‘ star 
chamber;' there arc also a smaller apartment and two 
jodging-rooms on this floor and eight on the attic story, 
which arc all very small: the floor of every room is of stone 
or plaster. The residence of tho family of Cavendish was 
probably in the magnificent range of ruined apartments 
which extend to the west of tho structure wo have men-, 


tioned, and of which only the outside walls are now stand¬ 
ing. In front of this mansion there was n lino terrot^e, 
from which a magnificent flight of steps led to the entrance. 
The gallery in this line range of apartments was 200 feet in 
length by 22 in width; the dining-room 78 feet by 32; tlie 
two drawing-rooms are 39 feet, the.other 36 feet by .33. Dr. 
Regge. Horace Walpole, and others, thought that these 
buildings were erected after the Restoration by William 
Cavendish Duke of Newcastle, son of the Sir Charles, who 
built what is called the castle. Diepenbeck's view of Bol- 
sower (1652) however decides the point of their previous 
existence, and that they were built befprd tho civil wars is 
more than probable, as otherwise there would have been no 
room at Bolsover for the splendid entertainment which the 
Earl of Newcastle (such was then his rank) gave to King 
Charles, with the queen, the court, and * all the gentry of 
the county.’ The earl had previously entertained the king 
at Bolsover in 1633, when he went to Scotland to be 
crowned. The dinner on this occasion cost 4U00T.; and 
Clarendon speaks of it as * such an excess of feasting as 
had scarce ever been known in England before.' In the 
early part of the civil war tho castle was garrisoned for tho 
king, but was taken in 1644 by Major-General Crawford, 
who is said to have found it well manned and fortified with 
great guns and strong works. During the sc<iucstration of 
the Marquis of Newcastle’s estates, Bolsover Castle suifured 
much both in its buildings and furniture, and was to have 
been demolished for the sake of its materials, had it nut been 
purchased for the earl by his brother, Sir Charles Cavendish. 
The noble owner repaired the buildings after the Restoration, 
and occasionally made tho place his residence. It now be¬ 
longs to the Duke of Portland, whose family derived it in 
the female line from the Newcastle Cavendishes. Altliuugh 
still inhabited, the mansion has long ceased to be even occa¬ 
sionally occupitxl by its owners. 

The small town or village of Bolsover is pleasantly situ¬ 
ated, together with the castle, upon a point projecting into 
a Valley which surrounds it on every side except the north¬ 
east, where the separation has been made by a deep cut. 
The number of houses in the parish, which includes ))art of 
the township of Gapwell, amounted to 320 in 1831, and the 
population to 1429, of whom 695 W'cro females. The inha¬ 
bitants are chiefly employed in agriculture, Tho parish 
church, dedicated to St. Mary, is of a mixed architcciurc, 
having portions of the Norman stylo intermixed with later 
English architecture and with some modern additions. 
The living is a discharged vicarage in the diocese of Lich¬ 
field and Coventry, with the annual net income of 111 1. 
There is a small charity school, endowed with 6/. per an¬ 
num, said to have been given by the Countess of Oxford; 
the school-house was erected in 1756. The interest of 
nearly 3000/., bank annuities, bequeathed by Mrs. Smith- 
son in 1761, is applicable to tho assistance of the p(x>r at the 
discretion of the minister, churchwardens, and four trustees. 
(Pegge’s Sketch of the History of BoUover and Peak 
Castles; Bray’s Tour into Derbyshire; Pilkiiigton’s 7Vc- 
sent State of Derbyshire; Lysons’s Magna Britannia.) 

BOLTE'NIA (zoology), a suhgenus of Ascididm, a fa 
mily of the group Tunieata, which, according to William 
Sharp MacLeay,* arc tho animals that connect the Acrita, 
or lowest primary division of the animal kingdom, with the ^ 
Mollusca, from which, he observes, they difi’er in the follow- ‘ 
ing points: First, in having an external covering consist¬ 
ing of an envelope distinctly organized and provided with 
two apertures, of which one is branchial, the other anal. 
Secondly, in their mantle funning an internal tunic corru 
spending to the outer covering or test, and provided like it 
with two openings ; and thirdly, iu having branchial which 
occupy all, or. at least part, of tho membranous cavity 
formed by the internal sides of the mantle. From the 
Acrita the Tunieata (or Hoterobrauehiata, as Dc Bluinvillc 
calls them) differ in having distinct nervous and gcncrati\'c 
systems, while their intestinal canal is provided with two 
openings, both internal. [Tunicata.] Mac].eay, in his 
excellent ‘ Anatomical Obser\'ations on the Natural Group 
of Tunieata,’ after referring to the investigations of Cuvier, 
bestows well-merited praise on tho ‘hiimitable labours’ of 
Savigny, and censures Dp Blainville fur his obvious wish 
to obliterate them. He well observes, that dissection must 

* ‘Anatunicnl Oliaervations on llic Natnral Group of Tnulcata, willi tlin 
dmrfiitioii Ilf (hree a|iiirioa culloeted in Fox Ghiinnrl ilurinn the lute Norilii'rn 
lixpcdiliou,' by William Sharp MocLeay. £tq., A.H,, F,L.S.— Trant. i.i«». 
Soc, vol, xiv. p. 6ii7. . . 
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alvrays be resorted to when we wish to underslaiul the 
character of the Tuniirata, whether simple or cumponnd; 
and adds, that tho-wnnturalist who eonlents himself with 
describint' the external appearance of an Ascidia may re¬ 
main even more ignorant of the nature of the inclosed 
animal than that person is of Mollusea who knows no more 
of them than the shells they inhabit. The following is the 
generic character of Uultenia (Savigny) as reformed by 
MacLeay for satisfactory anatomical reasons, detailed in his 
memoir, every word of which is worthy of the deepest atten¬ 
tion of the comparative anatomist. 

KxUirnal character ,—Body with a coriaceous lest, sup¬ 
ported from the summit by a long pedicle, and having both 
oriftccs lateral and cleft into four rays. 

Anatoiniral character. —Branchial pouch divided into 
longitudinal folds, surmounted by a circle of compound ten- 
tacula, and having the reticulation of its respiratory tissue 
simple ; abdomen lateral; ovary multiple. 

There are three species recorded, viz. Boltenia ovifera, 
llolteuia fusiformis, and Jioltcnin renifortnin. Wo select 
the latter, Ascidia globifera of Captain Sabine, Ascidia 
chiratu of Olho Fabriciiis, as an example of the subgonus. 
Tile following is MaeLeay’s eliaracicr and description. 

Speri/in character. —Obscure, rougbish; body subreui- 
foriti, the orifices being somewhat )>romincnt; peduncle ter¬ 
minal. 

Description. —Envelope siih-pellucid, whitish; mantle or 
tunic very thin, provided with transverse, circular, narrow 
muscles, which cut each other very obliquely. 

Ti’iitacula about tun or twelve in number, very unequal, 
clavate, with the clava plumiform or beautifully divided into 
a number of regular laciniai. 

Branchial pouch marked with about fifteen or sixteen 
large folds, and having the net-work simple and regular as 
in I he CtjitUiia momus oi Savigny. [Cynthia.] 

Dorsal sulcus having the two lateral lilanients winged 
and (he inlenncdiato simple. 

iEsopha"us descending vertically to the lower end of the 
body, as suspended, and llierc meeliiig an ascending ovoidal 
stomach without any apparent internal ioliuli. 

Intestine with an oblong, longituilinal, open loop, which 
is prolonged to the pedicle; rectum narrow and suh-conieal, 
and ascending nearly parallel to the uisophugus, only 
higher; anus having a scolloped margin. 

Liver coating the stomach behind the right ovary, and 
running Iroiii the lower end of the body, as suspended, about 
half way up. It is divided into several graiiulateil globes, 
some of which are separated from the others, particularly 
towards the pharynx. 

Orarie.s two, elongate, lobate, situated on each side of the 
body, and diriietcd towards the anal orillce; rifr/il ovanj 
straight, claviforin, lying close within the loop of the intes¬ 
tine ; left ovary larger and loss lobate, but undulated and 
extending ilowuwards behind the branchial vein. 



[Baltenik lonifonnU.*} 

P, pediclei C, tiranchial orillco of rnvvlo|ie; A, annloiillco of envolojic, 

• J’ho cut it tukun from tlio Kivcii liy Mr. SIiicT.oay, wlio olia-^noa 

ilmt llic specioion wii# probably coutrartoil t>y beiiifr iu hpiritii, as llic situa-^ 
lion of tlio loop of the tntestiue is iwtiented by n earrcspoiiding clevaliou of 
tue envelope* 


MacLeay, after quoting Captain Sabine (Appendix to 
Parry's Voyajro to Melville Island) and Fahricius ll'aaiia 
Groenlandica), gives the northern seas of America as tlie 
locality of the animal. Captain J. C. Ross (Appendix to 
Sir John Ross's Second l'oyu{;e) says that a single speci¬ 
men was dredged up from a ilepth of seventy i'atlioins near 
Elizabeth Harbour. Ho observes that he can add nothing 
to Mr. MuitLeay’s admirable description, except that the 
colour of the body is a very light brown; that of tlie pedicle 
darker. 

The sphere wherein this Ascidian moves must neccssurilv 
be very contracted. Anehorod by its pedicle, the length of 
it.s moorings fixes the limit of its motions, wliich are most 
probably eonllncd to the oscillations arising from the agita¬ 
tion of the waves. Both the body and pedicle, as Macl^cay 
observes, are scabro.su or covered with a rough .surface, 
whicli is formed by exceedingly sliurt coarse hairs. 'J'hu 
original colour ho could not ascertain ; but in spirits it was 
cinereous or dirty white, which, he adds, may possibly bo 
the true colour of the animal, as it is not unfrequently that 
of the other uscididu!. MacLeay's specimen was brouglit 
home from Winter Island by William T'iel.son Grilliths, Esq., 
while under the orders of Captain (now Sir Edward) Parry. 

BOLTIIEAD, it cheinical vessel, usually of green glass, 
and of a globular form, with a narrow neck. It is cliielly 
employed in the process of sublimation. 

BOLTON-LE-MOORS, a borough town in the jiopii- 
lous parish to which it gives name, in the hundred c>f Sal¬ 
ford, county palatine of l.ancaster, comprising the town-hip 
of Great Bolton, and the chapelry of Little Bolton ; 11 miles 
N.W. of Manchester, 6 miles W.S.W. of Bury, 12 miles .S. 
of Blackburn, 11 miles S.E. of Cliorley, ‘1.1 miles S.S.L. of 
Lancaster, and 197 tiiiles N.AV. by N. of London. It is in 
5.1° l.'l' N. lat., and 1° S F AV. long. 

The parish of Bolton contains twelve townships and six 
chapelries, of which the following is a list, with the esti¬ 
mated annual rental of the lands, See., of each :— 


Anglczarke, township 

Population 

lfi8 


lIsliiTKilf*! V:tl«i 

JL‘ 9 7 5 

Blackrud, chapelry . 

2,591 


4,018 

Belton, Great, township 

28,299 


27,8,87 

Bolton, Little, chapelry 

12,890 


11.74 7 

Bradshaw, ehapclry . 

77.1 


2.100 

Breightmot, township 

1,020 


2,30 7 

Edgworth, township 

2,10.8 


2.9.S9 

Entwistle, township , 

701 


1.08.1 

Harwood, township , 

2,011 


2,492 

I.ever, Darcy, chapelry 

1.1 19 


i,;i;8 

Lever, l.ittlc, township 

2,231 


2.0 11 

Longworth, township 

179 


545 

Lostock, hamlet 

000 


1,008 

(jiiarlton, township • 

370 


1,327 

Rivinglon, chapelry 

537 


2,054 

Sharpies, township 

2,589 


3,22.8 

Tonjje with Haulgli, towiibhin 2,201 

• 

2,032 

Turton, chapelry 

2,503 


4,193 

Total 

03,031 


£77,497 


The increase iu the population of the town of Bolton has 
been very rajiid since the year 177.1, when there were only 
5339 inhabitants in the two townships. In 1801 they 
amounted to 17,-110,111 1811 to 24,149, in 1821 to 31.295, 
and in the census of 1831 they are returned at 41,19.>. show¬ 
ing an increase in 58 years of 3.'>,85r( persons. The returns 
for the whole parish during 30 years preceding tlie year 
1831 exhibit a proportionate increase. In l.soi the parish 
contained 29,820 iiihahitanis; in J811 this number was 
raised to 39,701, in 1821 to 50,197, and in 1.83' to 0.3,031. 
The tables drawn up at the last census exhibit tho fol¬ 
lowing particulars connected nitli tho population of this 
borough:— 
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The boundaries of the borough, as laid dotrn in the 
Boundary Act, 2 and 3 Will. IV. cap. 64, arc not the boun¬ 
daries of the town ; a portion of l.ittle Bolton lying to the 
north of Astlcy Bridge, and extending as far as Horroek's 
Fold, is cxcbiiled from the franchise, and the small ad¬ 
joining to\vii.sliip of Tongo with llaulgli is included in it. 
The borough returns two members to parliament. 

The name of Bolton is involved in obscurity, though 
its atlix of lo Moors evidently ])oiuts to a Norman origin, 
and aflbrds proof of the early importance of the place, which 
required to be thus distinguished fiom other towns of the 
same name. If, as it has been supposed, Bolton is a cor¬ 
ruption of Boulelton or Bolhelton, a town which is men¬ 
tioned in the ‘ Calcndarium liotulorum Chartarum ’ pre¬ 
served in tho Ton't'r of London, the manor belonged at the 
time of tho C'onqncst to Roger de Merschcya, by whom it 
was sold, along with his other lands betwi eii the Ribble 
and the Mer.sey, to Ranuifde Blundcrville, Karl of Chester, 
ih.'in whom it came into the possession of the Earl of Ferrers, 
and from him to an ant lent Lancashire family of the name 
of Pilkington. In the possession of this family tlie manor 
remained for nearly a century, until Sir Roger Pilkington, 
then high siuu'iil'uf tile county, was attainted and beheaded 
at the commencement of tho reign of Henry VII., for ad¬ 
hering to the cause of Riidiard Ill. at the battle of Bosworth 
field. His estates were confiscated and given lo Sir Thomas 
Stanley, then created Earl of Derby.. In tliis way the Earl 
of Derby became possessed of nearly all the land in tlie town 
of Bolton, which he held until part of it was again conlis- 
<-ated iluring the Commnnwcalth, in conseijiienee of tho 
conduct of 111'.' Earl of Derby in tlie civil coinniotions of 
tluve times. By a series of mutations, not easily traced, 
tho manorial rights became divided among several indivi¬ 
duals, liy whom they are still held. Tho earls of Derby and 
Bradford have each one-third ))art, two other individuals 
have each one-twollili, and a fifth parly holds one-sixth. 
The niaiior of Little Bolton is in tho possession of'i'houias 
Tipping, Esq. 

During the political dLssensions in the reign of Charles, 
Bolton began to rise into notice, owing to the ardent spirit 
manifested by the inliahitaiits in favour of the Conunon- 
wealth. During tiio long strife between the royalists and 
the parlianientarians the town was garrisoned hy the latter, 
in whose possession it rcni.aincd till 16-11. After Prince 
Rupert's snceessfiil attack upon the parliamentary troops 
who hesieged Lathoni House, the then resideiii-o of the 
Stanley faniily, lindiiig that they took refuge in Bolton, he 
followed tin'll! with his army, where, being joined by the 
curl of Derby, he attempted lo take the town by storm. 
At ter several assaults tlio royalists, being repulsed with 
great, lo.ss, retired, until the carl of Derby, having collected 
his tenantry and levied new troops, returned to the attack, 
and sncceeiled in dislodging the parliamentary torces, and 
obtaining jioss.ession of the town. It did not remain long 
in their hands, for by one of the singular vicissitudes of 
tho-'o e.venlful times it was again surrendered to the parlia- 
nieiil; and after the batile of Worcester the unfortunate 
carl, who had signalizeil himself in tho attack upon Bultuii, 
bi.'ing taken prisoner, was cundemned hy a military trihnnul 
at Chester, and sent niider an escort to Bolton, where he 
M'as beheaded Oelobcr l-Oth, 1651, 

Several centuries prior to this dale the town was famous 
for its niaiiui’acturcs. Lclaiid speaks of its being a market 
for cottons and coarse yarns ; and another writer (Blome), 
who wrote somewhat later, describes it as ‘ a fair well-built 
town, witli broad streets, with a market on Mondays, which 
is very goorl t(>r clothing and provisions: and it is a place of 
great trade for fustians.’ There seems to be litllb doulit 
that the making of woollens was imported by some Flemish 
ckiihiers, w.lio came over in the fourteenth century; tlial 
oliicr bvatiches of traile were introduced by the French ve- 
fii'^ce miinufaclnrer.s, who wore attracted hy tlie prosperity 
cfihe neighbourhood; and that the manuractui;c of cotton 
cloth Mas improved, and in many of its kinds introduced, 
by some eiiiigraiit weavers, who came from the palatinate 
of the Rhine. 

Bolton made no great advances in population until the 
iiiiproveriients in tho maeliincry for spinning cotton gave 
an impetus to tho trade, wliich has been gradua'ily in¬ 
creasing ever since. Almost the first invention in point 
of iiiiiiortance originated in this town. It was a machine 
which combined the principles of the spinning-jenny and 
the water-frame, and was called from that circumstance 


a Mtde. This was the discovery of a man of the name of 
Samuel Crompton, wlio lived in a part of an interesting old 
house a'bout a niilo from Bolton caned ^Hall in the Wood,’ 
where the experiments were carried on which resumed in 
this valuable h.venlion. Fortunately for tho public, but 
unfortunately for the ^venter, no patent was taken out lor 
the machine. It consequently came into immediate use, 
and made the fortunes of thousands, while the ingenious 
discoverer, after receiving the proil-uct of two subscriptions 
of 1U5/. and 4UUf., raised with difficulty from these whom 
his invention had enriched, was remunerated by a parlia- 
nientary grant of 5000/. In the mean time Sir Richard 
Arkwright, aiiotlier native of Bolton, who had risen from a 
very obscure condition, had established large factories in 
Derbyshire, where he carried the cotton maeliincry to tho 
greatest perfection. The opposition made by the labour¬ 
ing classes in Bolton to the improvements in machinery 
has, at various limes, driven the most lucrative branches 
if employment from that town to otlier places. Tlio in¬ 
troduction of the mule and of the power-loom was not ac¬ 
complished until they had enriched other cumniunities fur 
sonio time. After a while cotton laclorics began to rise up 
in various parts of the town, filled with niaehinery upon 
the best principle. Foundries and inacliiiie manufactories 
followed them, and a great extension was iuiniediatcly given 
to the trading interests of tho place. Some of the largest 
mills in the county are in Bolton. Two of the jirinc.ipal 
spinners have each more than 100,00U spindles euijdoycd, 
and there are nearly 'fifty factories in the town and the 
iniincdiale neigliboarhoud. The cotton inaiiufuclure which 
is carried on in tlieso mills, comprehending the dressing 
and carding of the raw material, and the spinning it 
into yarn, employs steam-power equivalent lo about 1100 
horses. About fifty steam-engines are u.sed in the sjiiiiniiig- 
niills alone. At seven persons to one horse power (wliieli 
is Baines's calculation) there «’onld therefore be 7700 per¬ 
sons, old and young, engaged in the mills alone in Bolton. 
But this average is taken too high; fi.vo would be more 
aeourale, giving a total of 5500, which corresponds very 
nearly with the returns. In 1831 the whole number of 
men employed in tlie cotton and silk trade in the townships 
of Great and Little Bolton was CIOO. The women ai'id 
children would quadruple the number. 

The weavers of Bolton produce a great variety of fabrics, 
probably a greater variety than any other single place in 
tho comity. Plain and fancy muslins, quiltings, counter¬ 
panes, and dimities, are the chief kinds of cloth, but eam- 
brie.N, ginghams, Stc. aro also woven. Formerly fustians, 
jeans, thicksetts, and similar fabrics, were tho principal ar¬ 
ticles made in the town, but these descriptions of cloth are 
now chieliy produced in the power-loom, as well as calicoes 
and dimities. Silk goods are not produced here lo any ex¬ 
tent. Several attempts have been made to introdiice them 
among the Bolton weavers, but without niueh success. 

The bleach works in the town and uciglibourlio(.d are 
among tlie largest in tho kingdom, and employ a consider¬ 
able number of persons, ten millions of pieces being the 
average nuinber annually bleached in the parish of Bolton. 
The sleaiii-puwer used in these works is calculated to bu 
equal to tho power of nearly 500 horses. 

In the foundries it is nearly as great, twenty-five steam- 
engines being employed in them. The iron foundries and 
machine shops in Bolton arc numerous and oxtciisivo. 
Stcani-eugincs are made at several of them, and, together 
with the machinery tliat is manufactured here, aro consi¬ 
dered of the first quality. 

Many other branches of trade connected with the above 
are carried on to a considerable extent; and there are several 
l.-irge chemical and paper-works i|i the town and its vicinity. 

A great proportion of the cotton gtxids nianufuctured 
here are sold in Manchester, where the munufaclurers 
have warehouses for the storing and sale of tlieir cloths. 
They meet their customers there from all parts of the 
country, one, two, or tlu-eo days of each w'cek, but always 
on Tuesday, which is the cotton market day in that metro¬ 
polis of tlio cotton trade. On tint day all ijic principals or 
their representatives from every estohlishmcnt in the county 
connected with the cotton trade, more particularly bleachers 
and manufacturers, meet in Manchester. The practice, 
though apparently inconvenient, and certainly attended 
with much trouble, has so many advantages that there is 
no wish, even among those who are most vemote from the 
market, to alter it. 
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Bolton is well accommodateij with the means of convey¬ 
ance to all parts of the kin^^dom. Bein^ on the direct lino 
of tho north road fmm Manchester, coaches 'arc constantly 
passing through it in that dire<!tion. The intercourse with 
Manchester, already very easy and freijncnt, will be ren¬ 
dered much more so by the new raif-road which is being 
laid (1835) between the two towns, the completion of which 
is expected in the cotirso of a year. There is also a railway, 
which was opened in 1831, connecting Bolton with the 
Manchester and Liverpool line at Kenyon, by which pas¬ 
sengers are conveyed to either of the two great towns. The 
distance by it to Livcrfwol is thirty-two miles, to Manches¬ 
ter twenty-two miles. The advantages of inland navigation 
have been enjoyed sinee 1791. when a canal was made 
from Manchester to Bolton, with a branch to Bury. _ It 
begins on the weslorn .side of Manchester from the river 
Irwell, to which it runs nearly parallel, crossing it at 
Clifton, and again near Little Lever, where its two branches 
to Bolton and Bury separate. Its whole length is fifteen 
miles one furlong, with a rise of 187 feet. The two towns 
thus connected with Manchester, being on the same level, 
no lock is required between them. The distance by canal 
from Bolton to Manchester is twelve miles; from Bolton to 
Bury six miles. 

The whole district through which the «;annl runs aboumls 
with coal. The mines, though not perhai)s so close to the 
town, appear to have been worked when Leland wrote his 
‘ Iiinernry.’ Ho says ‘ Thoj’ burue at Bolton sum canale 
hut more se cole, of the wieh llm |)itte8 bo not far otf.’ The 
principal mines for caiuicl coal l>ck)ng to the earl of Bal- 
earras, and are in the vMuiiity of Wigan : hut some of an 
inferior quality is found nearer Bolton. The common coal 
lies round tl)0 town, and is the main source of its prosperity. 

The two townships of which the borough of Bolton con¬ 
sists are sepixrated by a small rivercallod the Crole, which 
rises at Rod Moss in tiie hamlet of Lostock, and runs due 
west into the Irwell, dividing in its course Gn^al and Little 
Bolton, the south side of it being the township of fJreat 
Boll.oi), and the north side the cliapclry of T.ittlc Bolton. 
Tliough an antient town, the streets of Bolton are wide and 
straight, and the houses generally well built. The roads 
leading to and from the town in every direi-tion arc kept in 
good condition, and the ])rincipal entrances are good. The 
town covers nearly a square mile, having been very consi¬ 
derably extended in the S.W. direction, under an act. of 
parliament obtained in 1792 for inclosing Bolton Moor, a 
large trai-t of waste land comprising nearly 300 acres, which 
was divided into allotments and sold by public aiiciion on a 
perpetual chief-rent to bo secured by Innldinus, and made 
payable to trustees appointed in the albrcmenlioncd act. A 
(ifleerilh pari was dcalucted as a compensation to the lords 
of the manor, to whom were rtiserved also tho mines an<l 
minerals underneath tho surface. The powers of these 
trustees wero extended by ainather act in 1817, by which 
they were empowered to raise a rate to tho amount of 2*. 
in tho pound upon the annual value of the property of the 
town for the purposes specified in a former act for light¬ 
ing, cleansing, paving, and improving the town of Great 
Bolton. The many expetisive improvements which were 
made previous and suV>8cqucnt to the passing of the last 
act involved the trustees in expenses beyond the ainounl 
of their annual rcecipts from the Moor, which, utiited with a 
want of proper economy, rendered it necessary for them to got 
an enlargement of their powers, in order to obtain a mort¬ 
gage upon the Moor rents. In this way they raised 12 , 001 )/., 
to defray the interest of which, together with other de¬ 
mands, a police rate, varying from l.s. to 2». Gd. in the 
pound, was annually laid upon the inhabitants, and paid 
for a number of years, until, in the year 1835, the tax was 
discontinued, and by a better administration of tho funds 
yielde<l by the chief rents on Bolton Moor, not only have 
they been found equal to defray the annual disbursements 
for the lighting, paving, cleansing, and improving tho town, 
but, in audition, 2000/. of tho debt has been discharged. 
The income of tho whole property is 2500/., 400/. of which 
is absorbed by tho interest of the mortgage. 

Tlio powers of the trustees of Great Bolton, who are np- I 
pointed under the Police Act, do not extend to tho preserva¬ 
tion of public order. OiUcers are annually selected at a 
court leet called by the lords of the manor, in each township 
respectively, ‘under the names of a boroughreeve, two con¬ 
stables, and a deputy-constable, in whom all liuthority is 
vested, during their continuance in oihee, for the preservation 


of the public peace. The consequence of this mode of ap¬ 
pointing such important oflicers is the same as in most 
other towns similarly situated,—a most inefficient police— 
an evil which is so strongly felt by the inhabitants, that it 
is likely they will seek to remove it by incorporating tliein- 
selv^ under the provisions of tho Corporation Reform Bill. 

Little Bolton has a police act distinct from Great Bolton, 
which vests tho appointment of a certain luunber of trustees 
annually in tha rate-payors. Tho sum raiseil last > isar for 
tho purposes of lighting, paving, and cleansing Little B<,1- 
ton, amounted to 1918/. 5#. lOrf., being 1*. Gd. in tho pound 
upon the annual value. The parochial concerns of the two 
townships arc each as separate as their miinicipal alfairs, 
and in both are well managed. In Great Bolton, the sum 
collected I'or tho relief of the poor was about 4000/., Ijeiiig 
2v. in the pound upon the annual value. In Little Bolton, 
during the same year, 1674/. 6.r. Uhl. was collected for the 
relief of (he poor, being l.y. lid. in the pound upon the annual 
value of the property in the township. 

The town is well lighted with gas by a company incor¬ 
porated in 1820. It is also admirably supplied with water, 
brought from a distance of four miles N.E. of the town. 
The springs arc first cdleirted in a large re.servoir near tluur 
source, from which tho water is convoyed in earthenwuie 
pipes into another re.servoir, about a imU: from tlio tuwii, 
from whence it is again conveyed through an imn main <if 
thirteen inches diameter to the various parts of the lov. ti. 
The water descends from an elevation of about "tiOfcct; 
but the elevation of the reservoir from which the inliabituiits 
are sup))lied is not more than eighty feel, and is not found 
to give sollicietit ]ircssure to raise the water to the height 
at which it i.s wanted. The conqiany are about to remedy 
this, by ni.iking another reservoir on a higher level, wliich 
will make this wati‘r available to all the ])urposes llu- which 
it is required. This unilcrtaking was clfccicil at an expeii-e 
of 40,()()i)/., subscribed in sluires of 5()/. eiu-li, by a t'uriijKiny 
established by aet of parliament in isg.l. 'I’he scale of 
charges is so moderate as to put it within tlie [xmer of the 
poorest inhabitants to have the water brought into their 
own houses. Uwelliiigs under It)/, are chargc'd lti.v. a year, 
and houses of greater value one shilling in the pound upon 
the annual rent. 

Tlie churehes and chapels, the exchange, news-room, and 
library, the dispensary, the workhouse, and the lown-hall in 
Little Bolton, are the only edifices that can be considered 
as pnblie biiildings. Of these the large parish churidi, dedi- 
<-aled. toSt. I’cter, i.s siqiposed to he several centuries old, 
hut has few preicnsierns to architecture. It has a low towen-, 
and is surrounded with a very extensive luiri-.il ground. 
The living is a discliarged vi<-aragc in the deanery id' Miiii- 
cheslur, and in the arclidt:aronry and diocese of Cin-stcr, 
and is returned of the yeiiidy value of 4f>.|/. in the Eccle¬ 
siastical Returns. Another ehureh was recently erected 
in Great Holton, at an expensi! of 13,412/.. part of which 
was defrayed by a grant from the parliamentary com- 
inissumors. It is a handsome building with a lower, in 
tho English-Gothic style, and contains 923 free sif¬ 
tings. Tho living is a perpetual curacy in the gift of the 
vicar of Bolton. The largest church in Little Bollmi, .St. 
George's, .1 brick buililing, vVilli a tower and hells, was 
built by subscriptiou in 1790. Tbo living is a perpi'tual 
curacy, to which the suhscrihors had three presenlatioiis, 
which are now exhausted, and it reverts to the bi.diop of 
Chester. Tliere is also a cliapcd of ease in the same town¬ 
ship. dedicated to All Saints, in the gift of Thomas Tip¬ 
ping, Es<p, lord of the ni.mor, which is also a perpetual 
curacy. It is endowed with 200/. private benefaction, 200/. 
royal bounty, and 2200/. parliamentary grant, a he places 
of worship belonging to the dissenters in Bidton are nume¬ 
rous and spacious. There are two each for Baptists, Inde¬ 
pendents, and Unitarians, one cnidi for the Society of 
Friends and Swedonborgians, a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
and seven places for tho various denominations of Me¬ 
thodists. 

The institutions for education in Bolton arc numerous. The 
free grammar-school, contiguous to the parish churchyard, 
educates 120 boys. It was foundesl in IG tl by Robert 
Lever, citisen and clothier of London; and in IGol an old 
se.hool, of unrecorded foundation, was, with its revenue and 
property, united to if; since which time both have been 
considered as one school. The income is 485/. per uiuium, 
i of which the head master receives a salary of 1 GO/., the se¬ 
cond master 100/., and tho writing-master 75/. per aiinuni. 
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The appointment of masters and the government of the 
school are vested in twelve governors, who supply vacancies 
in their number as they occur. No boys are admitted into 
the school except on the foundation, and they are all selected 
from the parish of Bolton. The children of dissenters arc 
admitted if tlicy arc willing to conform to the rules of the 
school. The only payment is one shilling on entrance to 
the head master, who superintends the whole school, and 
has a class of thirty, who are instructed by himself chiefly 
in Latin and Greek. In the lower school the second master 
teaches English, geography, and the rudiments of Latin. 
Tilt! boys both in the upper anti Itiwcr sclmol attend the 
writing-master, and receive instructitm according to their 
capacities in writing, arithmetic, algebra, and mathematics: 
Frcneh has been discontinued. The boys learn the Church 
Catechism and read other religious books, principally se¬ 
lected from those published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society. Among the masters who have presided over this 
school arc Robert Ainsworth, the compiler of the J.atin 
dictiouiiry, and Dr. Loraprierc, the author of the ‘ Classical 
Dictionary.’ 

At another school, endow'cd by Mr. Nathaniel Hulton, in 
School street. Moor-lane, 120 boys and 80 girls are in- 
struc.ted in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, 
anil the girls in sewing, on the system of the British and 
Foreign School Society. It was not founded by the tes¬ 
tator, but established in 1794, by his trustees, in compliance 
w’ith his will, out of the surplus’proceeds of money be¬ 
queathed for other purposes. The children pay a small 
sum weekly towai’ds their education. 

Marsden’s and Popplcwell’s Charity-school, in Cliurcli- 
gate, was founded in 171-1, for teaching twenty children, 
boys and girls, reading and the eluiridi catechism, without 
ny charge. Mrs. Susannah Brookes left a further sum to in¬ 
struct twelve more in the same in.aiincr, and latterly an- 
otlicr considerable heiiuost has been received from tlie exe¬ 
cutors of the late Mr. I’opplcwell, which will soon render 
it de.sirahlo to place the scIumiI in a situation more adapted 
to its usefulness to the labouring classes, {lieport nf Cum- 
mixxinnpm conrrrriiitf' Cfniriltrx. pp. 1,55-1 7fi.i The num¬ 
ber of private day-sebools in Bolton is about eighty; of 
which forty-four are for children between the ages of three 
and nine;' fifteen for girls only, from five upwards; seven 
for boys only, of the same ago ; and the rest for pupils of 
both sexes, between the ages of four and twelve. The 
nuinher of children educ.ited in Sunday schools is very con- 
sidcrahlo, as may bo seen from the following statement, 
fakei) with some of the above particulars from the Journal 
oj' Kduration (No. xvii. j). 74) :— 




(.irlii. 

Tiitiil. 

Parish School . . . 

430 

720 

1 150 

St. George’s School . . 

310 

490 

800 

All Saints .... 

75 

125 

200 

Mutbodist—old and ncwi 
connexion . . . J 

1464 

1 744 

3208 

Priniilive and lndepend-\ 
ent Methodists . J 

.370 

340 

710 

Independent Schools 

430 

570 

1000 

New Jerusalem . 

69 

.39 

108 

Catholic School . . . 

110 

120 

230 

Unitarian .... 

174 

158 

332 


34.32 

4306 

7738 


Besides these institutions, funds arc raised for the esta¬ 
blishment of two new schools, one in each of the townships, 
on the system of the Bril ish and Foreign School Society, for 
the education of a thousand children, GUO boys and 41)0 girls. 

In addition to the school charities, considerable sums arc 
distributed to the poor from various bequests connected with 
the town. From Hulton’s Charity, 25/.; Parker’s, 5/.; Gos- 
nclVs Charity, 5/.; Crompton’s Charity, 11. 10.v.; -Astley’s 
Charity, .9/.: Cocker’s Charity, 5/. 9#.; Aspendell’s Charity, 
Sl.lS*.; Mort’s Charity,]/.; I.ioraax’3 Charity, 1/. 10«.; 
Greenhalgh's Charity, 4/. 10.».; and Popplewell's Cliarity, 
30/. iRejmrt of Commissioners concerning Charities, 
1828, pp. 168-184.) 

The dispensary was established in 1814, and is liberally 
supported. A clothing society, and a society for the relief 
of poor women during child-birth, arc supported chiefly liy 
ladies. 

Petty sessions are held on Monday and Thursilay in 
each week, which arc attended by several magistrates, the 


business of which has undergone a most cxtraonlinary di¬ 
minution since the Poor-T.nw Bill came into operation. 

There is a large weekly market on Mondays and Satur¬ 
days, well supplied with all sorts of provisions and vege¬ 
tables. There are two annual fairs, one on the Slst of .luly, 
and the other ou the 14th of October, for hardware, toys, &c., 
and on the day preceding each is a fair for homed cattle. 
A fortnight fair is also held iFor lean cattle on Wednesdays, 
from the 5th of January to the 12th of May. A newspaper, 
under the title of the ‘ Bolton Chronicle,’ is published every 
Saturday. (Communication from Bolton.") 

BOMB, the original name of what is now called a shell, is 
a hollow globe of iron, which, when charged with a certain 
quantity of gunpowder, is projected from a mortar or ho\y- 
itzer, generally at a considerable angle with the horizon ; in 
order that, by the momentum acquired in its descent, it may 
crush the roofs, and, by exploding, destroy the buildings ou 
which it may fall. 'The name is thought to have hceu given 
as an expression of the sound produced cith*!r in the explo¬ 
sion, or at its discharge from the piece of artillery employed 
to tiroject it. 

It is said by Strada, in his account of the wars in the 
Low Countries, that bombs were employed for the first time 
in 15SSby Kriiest, the father of Charles, Count of Mansfeldt, 
at the .siege of AVachtoudotik, a town near Gclders. lie 
adds that they wore invented, a few days before that siege 
eommenecd, by an inhabitant of Venlo; and it is staled 
that the people of this eity, wishing to exhibit the invention 
ill iire.sonei! of the Duke of Cleves, discharged a houib, 
which falling on one of iho houses set fire to it, and, the 
flames spreading, tliree, fourths of the town were destroyed 
before they could be extinguished. (I’ero Daniel, Uixfuire 
tie In Milicp Frtniptii.xe, liv. vii. chap. 6.) But Grose re¬ 
lates that a Freiieli translation, made in 155.), of a work by 
Valtiirinus, was accompanied l)y a print repre.spiiling a can¬ 
non just fired, with a hull in the air and another on the 
ground, both of which ivcre burning at the vent. A title to 
the print denoted that this was a contrivance for firing a 
ball filled with powder; and as the first edition of Valtu- 
riniis is dated 1472, it appears from thence that bombs 
must have been invented about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Blondel however, in his treatise entitled L'Art de 
.letter les liomhes, remarks that bombs were used" by the 
French for the first time in 1034, at the siege of La Mothe, 
under the direction of one Malthus, an English engineer, 
who was invited from Holland by lyiuis XIIL, and was 
afterwards killed at the siege of Gravelines. 

Ill 1688 there was cast in Franco an enormous bomb, 
which is said to have been in the form of an egg. and to 
have been c.apable of containing 7000 or 8000 pounds of 
powder; it was nine feet long and live feet in diameter, 
and the iron was six inches thick. The bomb was to have 
been discharged against the Algerines, and the ship in 
which it was embarked was to havo been blown up with it. 
It was not however employed, jirohahly in consequence of 
an opinion that it would not have had the intended cfi’cct, 
and no attempt ha.s since been made to project such an im¬ 
mense mass of metal. While the Citadel of Antwerp was 
besieged by the Fh-Gneh army in 1832, shells twenty-four 
inches in iliaractcr were thrown from the largest mortar 
which has been employed in modern warfare ; the shell or 
bomb was capable of containing ninety-nine pounds of 
powder, and when charged weighed 1015 pounds. 

The word bomb being now nearly superseded, except as 
a component in tlio.se which express the subjects of the three 
following articles, and in the term bombai-dier, which is 
applied to the soldier whose duty it is to serve the ord¬ 
nance from which shells arc projected, the description of 
this missile will with most propriety bo introduced under 
the words which denote the different species at present in 
use: as Carcass, Cask-Shot, Grrhadk, and Shbll. 

BOMB-l*ROOF, This name is given to a military 
magazine, or other building, when its roof has suflicient 
thickness to resist the shock of shells falling on it, after 
being projected from mortars at considerable elevation. 
Under the word Bi.indaok is given the construction of 
such buildings of timber as are intended to secure troops or 
artillery from the elfecls of what are called vertieal fires; 
and under the word Casemate is shown that of the vaults 
which arc formed in the masses of ramparts to serve for 
the like purposes. A bomb-proof, however, is generally 
understood to signify an i.sulatcd Wilding, rectangular on 
the plan, fdrroed of brick or stone and covered with a vaulted 
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roof of tho same material. The intradoa, or interior line, 
in a vertical and transverse section of the vault, is sometimes 
a semicircle, hut now mure generally a parabola ; and the 
exterior surface of the roof has the form of two inclined 
planes meeting in a ridge which is parallel to tho, sides of 
the building and over the middle of its breadth. By this 
construction the greatest thickness i& given to the crown, or 
upper part, where a falling sliot or shell would be most in- 
jni'ians to the stability of the vault. It is intended to serve 
a.s a powder, or store-ningazine, an hospital, or to cover a 
battery of guns or mortars; and when constructed in a 
fortress for tho first of these purposes, it should not only bo 
isolated, but should also be situated in some spot at a dis¬ 
tance from tlie fronts likely to be attacked, and secured 
as much as possildo against accidents. 

As the details of the construction and uses of such 
buildings are given under Maoazink, it is only necessary 
to observe hero, that the span, or interior width of a bomb¬ 
proof vault, is usually about eighteen feet, and tho thick¬ 
ness of the arch three feet at ilic hanccs or sides. But 
the extrados, or exterior of the vault, should be covered 
with a bed of earth about five feet deep, to deaden tin: 
concussion produced by tho shells which may strike it; 
this earth should be renewed as fast as it is blown away by 
the explosions, to ))rcveiit the shell from falling on the 
iiiikecl vault, for, as each shell would tear oil* the masonry 
to the depth of two or three inches, it. is evident that the 
building would be totally destroyed after a few successive 
sliiicks. 

BOMB-VESSEL, a ship of about a.'iO tons burthen, 
usually forming part of a lleot intended by a bombardment 
to destroy or compel the surrotider of some town situated 
on the sca-coast. It earrics one l.'i inch and one 10 inch 
niorlar. besides two C-pounder guns, one 1-J-ponndcr, and 
eight 01-poundcr earroii.adi’s ; tho crow consists of si.xly- 
seven mon, with the usual onmplement of ollicers for ships 
of the same idass, besides a detachment of marine artillery¬ 
men, with their olTn^crs, for the service of tho guns and 
mortars. The mortars are mounted on their bed.s, which 
are placed on traversing platforms in the middle of the gun- 
deck, and. they may bo tired over eillicr side of the ship at 
elevations never less than 4.')°. In taking their stations 
previously to a bombardment, it is desirable that tiio vessels 
should keep beyond the range of tho ein-my's batteries, and 
that they should liave springs upon their cables. 

For parti(;iilars eonoerning the ordnance .and stores on 
board of hoinb-vcsscls, and for the management of the 
latter when in action, see the British Gunner, by Captain 
M. Spearman. 

BOMBA'CEtE, a group of plants considered by some a 
distinct natural order, by others as a mere section ol' Sfer- 
euliarete. They are usually largo trees, with broad deep- 
grecn leaves, and llowers of considerable size. Technically 
they difl'or from Malraceen in having two cells to their 
anthers, which are often doubled down upon themselves, 
in their calyx opening in an irregular rather than a valvatc 
manner, and in their stamens being usually c.ollcctcd into 
fivi! parcels. Their anthers arc often described as having 
only one cell; hut this is an inaccurate mode of spl^akiug of 
llieiu, inasmuch as they are formed upon the coinmnu Iwo- 
eelled type, anil merely have the cells united at tho point of 
the connective. 

This group contains some of tho most majestic and beauti¬ 
ful trees that are known, but nothing of much medical or 
economical importance is furnished by them. Their wooil 
is liglit and spongy; the long cottony substance found 
within their fruit, and which has gained for some of them 
tho name of cotton-trees, is too short in the staple to be 
manufaetured into linen; and the slightly ai-id or mucila¬ 
ginous qualities that occur in the group are altogether in¬ 
ferior to those of many Rln/vucem. Adansonia, or the Bao- 
Imb tree, already mentioned in its proper place, is one of them. 
It is remarkable for tho excessive thickness of its trunk as 
compared with its height, and tins is a eharaetcr of common 
occurrence. Several American species spread enormously 
near the ground, forming huge buttresses with the angles 
of their trunk. This is especially the case with the genus 
Eriodendron, which is moreover often defended by very 
largo conical prickles, which do not fall olf till they ore 
exfoliated by the gradual distention of tho trunk. Ainoui! 
these plants is a singular instance of a llowcr rcscmhliug 
the paw of some animal. The tree which produces so strange 
a conformation is called Uie Manila, and will be de.scribcd 


under Chkihostemon. No bombaccous plants arc found 
far beyond the tropics. 

BOMBARDIER, a non-commissioned officer of the royal 
regimeiilof artillery, whose duty it is to load shells, grenades, 
&e.; to make and fix the fuzes, and who is particularly ap¬ 
pointed to the service of mortars and howitzers. A certain 
number of bombardiers are attached to each company of 
artillery. 

BOMBARDMENT. This is the action of throwing 
shells, carcasses, and shot into an enemy's town in order to 
destroy the buildings, anil chiefly the military magazines; 
for wliich purpose mortar, howitzer, and gun-hatleries arc 
constructed in convenient situations, generally opposite to 
the mu.st densely inhabited quarters. If the town is a sea¬ 
port, bomb-vessels also arc moored along the shoi’c, and tho 
firing is kept up simultaneously on tho land and sea sides 
of the place. 

When an army invests a fortress, whether it proceed 
against it by the operations of a regular siege, or simply 
keep it in a state of blockade, a bombardment is one of the 
means resorted to in order to accelerate the surrender, by 
rendering its occupation dangerous to the citizens, and 
ruining the buildings in which the ammunition i.s secured, 
or in which the garrison while not on duty find repose. 

Among civilised nations it has become a principle to 
spare as much as possible the lives and property of indi¬ 
viduals who arc not actually engaged in tho military service 
of the state against which an array is employed ; .«inec, he- 
sides the cruelty of acting otherwise, the end thurohy to he 
gained, which is the final termination of hostilities, is not 
in the smallest degree udvaneed. The practice of besieging 
fortresses is now so far reduced to a regular process that (bo 
time of llicir surrender in.iy bo confidently anticipateil by so 
employing the artillery, that, while it effectually dismounts 
thill of the enemy, and lay.s the rampart in ruins in tlie 
ditch, it scarcely produces the smallest injury to any but 
tlte defenders of tho works; lienee the simple bonihnrdiuent 
of towns occurs so much less frequently now than in former 
times, and no eireuinstance is considered .as a justification 
of the measure except the absolute inability to reduce a 
place by other means. 

M'hon a town is, from the fate of war, about to become 
subject to a bombardment, tho garrison sbmild endeavour to 
rei'.ud the calamity by the erection of advanced works about 
the place, or by keeping troops in tho suburbs and neigh¬ 
bouring villages as long as jiossible. By this measure jiro- 
visions, materials, and even workmen will bo obtained in 
abundance for the service of the defenders ; the inhabitants 
of the fortress also, finding that the garrison is not shut up 
within the walls, will be inspired with eonfidenoc in its pro¬ 
tecting power, and thus induced to sutler Ic.ss unwillingly 
the privations and dangers to which they must inevitably 
become exiiesed. The enemy moreover will be eompcllod 
either to abstain from constructing a line of counterralla- 
tifin, as it is called, to prevent the sorties of the garrison ; 
or, if such is attempted, the lino must bo so extensive as to 
require a long time for its t'ormation, and the works consti¬ 
tuting it mu.st be so far asunder as to render it impossible 
to watch the avenues of the place with sufficient care to 
prevent all coninninication between the town and country. 
The power of acting offensively may thus be not wholly 
taken away from the garrison, and the enemy may be kept 
at such a dislaneo a.s to lessen materially the elfect of the 
bombardment. ‘Wh.at has been said must not be understood 
to imply that any vill.agc, suburb, or building, which, by 
Calling into the power of the enemy, might facilitate his 
operations, is not to be destroyed before ho can get posses¬ 
sion of it; hut it is evident that tho object in view, wliich is 
the preservation of the place, and of its docks .nd arsenals, 
if it be a naval station, will be most cll'ectually obtained by 
keeping the encniy as long as po.ssiblo at a distance from 
them boyonil the range of his artillery. 

Tlie garrison must of course employ a fire of the heaviest 
artillery to destroy tho enemy 's batteries as soon as they are 
formed. Tho casemates and blinded buildings in the town 
should be repaired and multiplied; and the ammunition 
should be kept in small quantities in each, in order to avoid 
the loss and damage wliieh would be occasioned by the ex¬ 
plosion of a largo and full magazine; for which reason abso, 
it should be dispo.sed in the quarters least subject to the 
fire of the enemy. 'Wells and cisterns should be protected 
by shell-proof blindages, the fire-engines carefully secured, 
and companies of men formed whose duty should be to 
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proceed immediately with the' engines to any spot where a 
8re may have broken out.. The utmost intrepidity is re- 
quired in men employed on this service, which is renlered 
particularly dangerous, because the enemy always cuntimic:l 
to direct his. Are towards aqy spot at which flameji aro setn 
to rise, in order to prevent if possible tiie defenders from 
extinguishing them. A^cn rCd-h^ shot are thrown into a 
tfiwn, men should nlso^e appointed to seek them and, by 
pincers or otherwise, remove them to places where they can 
do no harm. 

A strict police is to be maintained, and every precaution 
used to prevent conspiracies among the citizens for deliver¬ 
ing up the place. For now, since the loss of a town does 
not, as in antient warfare, entail upon the inhabitants the 
loss of life or liberty, it is easy to conceive that their interest 
in.thcir property must unavoidably lead them to desire the 
cessation pf the bombardment, though at the price of the 
transfer of the town to the enemies of their country ; and it 
must be expected that they will use every means in their 
power, whether of persuasion or force, to compel the com¬ 
mander to surrender.- 

The most celohratcd bombardments mentioned in history 
are those of Gibraltar, Copenhagen, and Algiers. The first 
of those places was invested on the land-side by a Spanish 
army, which was afterwards united to that of France, and on 
the sea-side by the combined fleets of the two nations. The 
investment took place in 1779, but no remarkable actions 
occurred till 1782. The town was twice distressed for want 
of provisions; the highest works of tho fortress, though 
1.340 feet above the level of the enemy's batteries, were de¬ 
stroyed by shells from the latter several times; attempts 
were also made by the besiegers both to fire the ships in 
the harbour, and to annoy the British army by gun-boats. 

On the other hand, the garrison was employed in 
strengthening the old fortifications and adding new bat¬ 
teries, and in milking occasional sorties against the Spanish 
lines. In tho last mentioned year, however, the besiegers 
converted some of their large ships into lloatiiig batteries, 
which, on September 13, commenced a tremendims fire on 
tho town, while the land-batteries camionuded the works in 
Hank and rear; the gaiTison, in return, paying little allon- 
tion to these, poured on the ships a eorrespouding lire of 
carcasses, shells, and red-hot balls. This work of destruc¬ 
tion continued on both sides till about seven or eight p.m., 
when it nearly ceased. . The utmost confusion and distre.ss 
by this time prevailed in the (leot of the besiegers ; several 
of their largest sliips caught fire, and two of them blew up 
with tremendous explosion. The general peace, which was 
made in the beginning of the next year, put an end to this 
memorable Siege after it had been carried on nearly four 
years. 

Tho bombardment of Copenhagen took place in 1.907, 
and was effected by a British arniy under Lonl Cathcart, 
which closely invested the city on tho land-side, while tho 
fleet under Admiral Gambicr blockaded the harbour. The 
fire from the land-batteries and bomb-vessels o|M<ne<l on the 
evening of flcptcmbcr 2, and continued till the night of 
September 4, when a capitulation took place. In this 
biiiiibardrnoiit the rockets invented by Sir William Congreve 
were used for the first time, and it is said that the cathe¬ 
dral, with above three hundred houses, was destroyeil by 
the shot and shells which were thrown into the town. The 
last action of this nature occurred in 1816, when the united 
fleets of England*and Holland, consisting of fifteen ships 
of war, besides gun-boats, uniler the command of Lord 
Exniouth, botnbardeil Algiers. The firing continued during 
twelve hours, in which time all tho enemy's ships in the 
liarbonr were destroyeil and great part of the town. 

BOMBAY, an island on tho western coast of Hin¬ 
dustan, lying off the shore of the Concaii in the province 
of B<‘Jiipore. The town, which is at the south-eastern .ex¬ 
tremity of the island, is in IS'.'iO'N. lat,., and 72'^ 57'E. 
long. It lies to tho south of the island of Salsctto, which is 
considered to be a dependency of Bombay; tlie two islands 
are connucted by a causeway which was constructed in ISO.'i 
by Mr. Duncan, at that time governor of the ^sidcncy. 

Bomlmy i.s little more than eight miles long from north 
to south, and about Ihrcc miles broad in its widest part. 
It is fin'rned by two ranges of whiii.stone rock of unequal 
lehgth, running parallel to each other on opposite sides of 
tiu! island, and at the distnnec of between two and three 
miles from each other. The eusiern range is about seven 
and the western about .five miles long; and they are 


united at the north and south by belts of sandstone whioh 
are only a few feet above the level of the sea. Tho in¬ 
terior of the island was formerly liable to be flooded so 
as to i^ive to the whole the appearance of a group of 
.small i^ands. This flooding is now prevented by the 
construction of several substantial works which keep out, 
tho spring-tides, but as the lower parts of tho island are 
ten or twelve feet under high-water mark, a great part 
of tho interior is, during the rainy season, reduced to a 
sivamp. The site of the new town of Bombay is subject 
to this disadvantage, so that during the continuance of the 
wet monsoon the houses are separated from each other by 
water sometimes for seven or eight months of the year: 
this spot was recovered from the sea in the latter part of 
the last century. 

The natural difficulties of the island must have proventcil 
any settlement upon it by Europeans but for the advan¬ 
tages of its position for commerce, and its harbour, which is 
unequalled for safety throughout tbc British Empire in 
India. This excellent harbour, on account of which the 
island received its name (Bom Baliia) from the Portuguese, 
is bounded on tho north and west by tho islands of Salscttc, 
Bombay, and Colabba, or Old Woman's Island, which last 
is a small island or narrow promontory, naturally connected 
by a mass of rock, which rises near the surface of the water, 
with the south-east extvemity of Bombay, and now united to 
it by a causeway which is overflowed at spring-tides. The 
cantonments for the European troops arc situated on Colabba. 
On the east side of the harbour, about four miles from Bom¬ 
bay, is Butcher's Tslaiul, and bcliind this the island ut 
Elcphunta, celebrated for its caves and temples, and which is 
only five miles from the Mahratta shore. Three miles south of 
Butcher's Island and five miles cast from Bombay is Caranja 
Island, on the western side of which is an extensive shoal. 
The entrance to the harbour thus formed is between 
Colabba and Caranj.a Islands, or rather belwccii tho shoal 
just mentioned and a reef of rocks surroimding on all sides 
the point of Colabba, and extending about three miles to 
the soutliward. The channel between these is about tliree 
miles wido, and seven to eight fathoms deep. In entering 
the harbour it is necessary to clear a sunken rock and a 
bank which occur in the passage. There is a li.gbt-liouse 
built on the southern extremity of Colabba Island, 1.50 feet 
above the level of the sea, which may be seen seven leagues 
off tho coast. 

There, is no other important hai'bour in British India 
where the rise and fall of the tides are sufficient to admit of 
the formation of wet docks: the rise at ordinary spring- 
tides is I'ourteen feet: occasionally it is three feet higher. 

In the age of the Pcriphis this island, then called Kal- 
licna, was little frequented. It had ]ircvioiisly been an 
established commercial port, but Sunilancs, one of the 
sovereigns of Burugaza, prohibited any of the Egyptian 
trading vessels from entering the harbour, and if any were 
eom|)elled to do so by accident or stress of weather, a guard 
was immediately put on board, and they were taken to 
Barugaza. 

Bombay was ceded by the Moguls to the Portuguese in 
1530, and came into the possession of the English on the 
marriage of Charles II. With tho Infanta Catherine of Por¬ 
tugal. By the marriage-contract the king was to receive 
500,000/. in luuiicy, the town of Tangier, in Africa, and the 
island of Bombay with its dependencies, together witli per¬ 
mission for his subjects to carry on a free trade with all the 
Portuguese settlements in India and Brazil. A licet of 
five ships of war, commanded by the carl of Marlborough, 
with 500 soldiers on hoard, was sent to receive possession of 
Bombay, where they arrived on tho 1.8th Septoniher, 1662. 
Under the pretext that the instrument by which the Sove¬ 
reignty of the island was made overdid not accord with the 
usages of Portugal, hut really, as it is said, instigated by 
the priests, who could not eniliire the thought of surrender¬ 
ing the place to heretics, the Portuguese governor rcl'used 
to complete the cession, and the licet returned to England. 
This matter was not arranged between tho two governments 
until 1664, when possession was taken ft the name of the 
king of England by Mr. Cooke, and Bombay has since 
that time remained in the possession of the' English. The 
trade carried on from this settlement by officers in the 
king's service, who paid no freight for the goods which they 
received from Europe, and who consequently were able to 
undersell the factors of the Flast India Company, caused 
great dissatisfaction on the part of that corporationand on 
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the other hand, the ox])enses which the settlement occa¬ 
sioned beyond the revenue to the king made him willing to 
transter the island to the (Company. The instrument by 
wliich this transfer was effected bears date 1668, and states 
that the island is ‘ to be held of the king in free and com¬ 
mon sociiage, ns of the manor of East Greenwich, on the 
payment of the annual rent of lOZ, in gold on the 30tli Sep¬ 
tember in eueh year.’ With the place itself tlie Company 
received authority to exercise all political powers necessary 
for its defence and government. Bombay is therefore the 
oldest of the Ea.st India Company's settlements in Hindus¬ 
tan, and the terms upon which it was acquired first invested 
them with that political power which they have since exer¬ 
cised in India. In KiV-l-S a mutiny broke out in Bombay, 
but was easily repressed, when tlie ringleaders were tried 
and executed, the Company then first exercising the power 
of enforcitig martial law. Another insurretdiun in 1683 
was not so ciisily (jiielled. The commander of the troops, 
dissatisfied with the proceedings of the Company, and 
being joined by the soldiers as well as the great body of 
the settlers, renounced the authority of the Company, and 
by a proclamation dated Dec. 27, 1683, declared that the 
inland belonged to the king. This proceeding was not 
approved by tlie crown, and orders were sent to deliver the 
isiaiid to the ollicers of the Company, who were directed to 
proceed by loiee to their execution. It was only under the 
proitiise of free pardon to all the insurgents that possession 
was obtained, and at this lime it was deemed expedient to 
guard against any similar insurrection in future by trans- 
fening to Ihiinhiu the seat of the Company’s government 
in India, wliich had jireviously been placed at Surat. In 
ir.s7 the title of rogeney was given to the administration 
at llotiibay, and unlimited |)ower over the rest of the Com¬ 
pany s sclllements in the East was given to the governor. 

I he only iiaturul vcgcfahlt! jiroduction of the island, with 
the exception ol some rank grasses, was the eocoa-imt tree, 
which grew very abnndaiitly, it being a property of that 
tree to he uninjuL.id by sea-watcr. It was necessary to 
|■ll.•al• away great mimhers of this tree in order to erect the 
t'lrt and buildings of the town. The spots capable of being 
cultivated in the island will liardlv yield a week’s supply of 
pi ovisious lor its inhabitants, who arc de])endcnt upon the 
i.inners and gardeners of Salsetle, which is well cultivated. 

Ihe fort and town of Bombay stand (principally on a 
iiairoiv iicck ot land) at the south-eastern extremity of the 
isiaiid. The lorliiieiilious are extensive, and would require 
a niimeroUK garriMin for their defence; towards the .sea the 
Works are c.xtreiuel}' strong, hut on the land-side, su])posing 
an enemy to have made good a ilioling on the island, they 
would oiler couiparativoly little ro^istanee. The houses 
within Iho walls are built of wood, with verandahs and 
sloping roofs covered with tiles. In 180.3 a great fire do¬ 
st rojed many houses; after which a great number of dwell¬ 
ings were built oil u salt ground then newly recovered from 
Ilio sea as already mentioned. The adoption of this spot 
for building ground appears to have been a matter of neces- 
•sity arising from the denseness of tlie population in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of lanil cleared or capable of being 
convorteil to building purposes. Many of the dwellings, 
both within and beyond Ihe walls of the fort, are constructed 
III a commodious luaniier, particularly in what is called tho 
European quarter. The shops and warehouses belonging 
lieth to huropeau and to native merchants and traders arc 
upon u large scale. Tho northern quarter of the fort, which 
IS principally inhabited by Parsee families, is dirty and un¬ 
inviting. Tlie government-honso within the fort is a largo 
convenient building, used principally for conducting the 
]iiihlic business. Tlw governor has two other residences ; 
ono at Malabar point, tho S.W. extremity of tho island ; 
the other at Parcll, about four miles from the fort near tho 
eastern shore iif the island. Tlie first of these, which is a 
cottage beautifully situated on a rocky promontory, is in¬ 
habited by tho governor during the hottest season. Tlie 
house at I areli is handsome, and contains rooms of noble 
proportions; this Im^ding is said to have been formerly a 
church belonging to the Jesuits, from whom it was pur¬ 
chased by the Company. 

Niebuhr remarked that the temperature at Bombay was 
very nioderate, owing to the sea-winds and the quantity of 
rom that falls m the wet season. He admits that many 
Jiuropeans died suddenly, but he attributed this nearly alto¬ 
gether to their injudicious mode of iivinT. 

The barracLs, arsenal, and docks ore all within the fort. 


According to a valuation made in 1813 the buildings witliin 
tho walls were worth rather more than one million sterling, 
and the rent of houses, including tho annual value, of the 
Company’s buildings, was C2,736Z. 

Since tl»e first occupation of the island by the English, 
its resident population has increased more than tenfold. 
At that time it amounted to ahoitf l.'j.OOO. In 1716 the 
number was 16,000, and in 1810, 161,550, divided into the 
following classes :— ’ 

British residents, not military . . 1,840 

Do. military and marine t 460 

Native Christians, Armenians, and descend¬ 
ants of Portuguese . . . 11,500 

Jews ... . . 800 

Mohammedans . . . 28,000 

Hindus . . . 103,800 

Parsees .... 13,150 


161,oSO 

Including the fluctuating population, which is at all times 
very great, it is estimated that Bombay at this time con¬ 
tains 220,000 souls. The number of houses, \.iding to 
the government census in 1816, was 20,786. The floating 
population, being drawn together by commercial ))iirsuits 
from various parts of India, is necessarily of a very niixol 
character, and consists principally of Persians, Arabs, Mah- 
ratlas, Carnatas, Portuguese, Indians from Goa, and a 
great number of sailors. The lower classes of rosiihnits 
occupy small clay huts withouts'de the fort, thalclusl with 
palmyra leaves. There is only one English church, which 
is within the fort. Portuguese and Armenian churclies are 
numerous both within and without the walls ; there are 
likewise three .Tewish synagogues, and a great number of 
mosques and Hindu temples ; the largest Hindu temple, 
which is about a mile and a half from the fort, is dedicated 
to Moniha Devi. 

Tl’.e jwoporty of the island is principally in the Parsee iiilia- 
hifaiils, who are active and intelligent, taller, better formed, 
more nthletic and 'vith handsomer features than Hindus. 
In e.'irly youth their females are ihdioafe and handsome, hut 
they very soon grow coarse in their persons, and show the 
marks of age sooner tlian Indian women in general. The 
principal merchants on tho island are Parsecs, and it is 
Usual for every European house of commerce to contain one 
or more Parsee partners, who supply a great part of the 
capital. These peotile wear the Asiatic costume, but they 
assimilate more than other e.astorn |)eopIe to tlu> customs of 
Europeans, and nearly the wliolu of them speak English; 
their children are invariably taught the language, and 
many of them speak it as lluenily as Europeans; at the 
same time tlicy adhere most rigidly to their religious cus¬ 
toms and observances. In the morning and evening they 
crowd to the shore, wlierc tlu'y prostrate theuiseUes in 
adoration before the sun. Tlicy deposit their dead in largo 
cylindrical buildings, each twenty-live feet high, the interior 
of which is hiiill up solidly with masonry to within live feet of 
the lop, with Ihe exception of a kind of well fifteen feet in 
diameter in tlie centre. The bodi(^.s are di-posited between 
this well and the wall, and being only loosely wrapped in 
cloth, are speedily devoured by vultures, many of which are 
always to he observed hovering about these eharnel-houses. 
From time to timo the hones are thrown inlo the well in ihe 
ceiilro, from tho hottoin of wliich they can lie removed 
through subterraneous passages. There ah: five of these 
public tombs in the island, all of which arc from two to 
three miles distant from the fort: the more wealtliy of tlie 
sect have private tombs of similar const ruction. 

Tho docks within the fort, although the prop* rty of the 
East India Company, are entirely under the managetnenV 
of I’arsces, by whom merchant-vessels of lOdO to 1200 tons 
burden, frigates, and even lino-of-hattle shqis ar built. 
The.so docks wero about t,venty-flve years ago enlarged and 
improved under the superintendence of Major t.’ooper of 
tlie Engineers. The buihlings arc greatly admired for their 
architectural boi^iuty ; the slips and basins arc calculated 
for vessels of uhjr size. Two sliips of the line, or one sln'i. 
of the line and two frigates, can ho completely huiil and 
oiiuippcd in these docks every eighteen months. Bombay 
being situated between the forests of Malabar and Giizerat, 
receives supplies of limber with every wind that blows. 
Ships built of leak-wood are much more duraide than tliosc 
built with European limber; they have been kiioautohist 
more than fifty years. Some Bomhay-hnilt sliips, qfter 
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being cnip.oycd ns traders during fourteen or fifteen years, 
have been bought by government and added to the naval 
force of t)ie country, being then considered much stronger 
than newly-built European vessels. From the cheapness 
ol' labour, ships may bo built at Bombay for three-fourths 
of the cost in England. The Mindcn, a seventy-four gun 
ship, which was launched at Bombay in 181U, was cun- 
sUucted entirely by Parsecs, without any assistance from 
Europeans, and since that time several frigates and line of- 
battlc ships have been built at these docks. 



In addition to its trade with Europe and with China, a 
very great traffic is carried on by coasting-vessels with all 
the ports on the western side of India, from Cape Comorin 
to the Gulf of Cutah, The vessels thus employc;d vary in 
size from ten to near two hundred tons burden, and nearly 
800 of them are registered belonging to the port. The 
articles which form the principal part of this trade from Bom¬ 
bay are European manufactures and the jiroduce of Bungal 
and Cliina, the returns being made in cotton-wool and 
cloths, timber, oil, and grain from the northern ))orts, and 
from the south, cotton, hemp, coir, timber, pepper, rice, and 
co(!na-nuts. 

The merchandise thus bioughi to Bombay is in great part 
re-exported in larger ships to different parts of Europe, to 
North and South AmeiM'U, to Canton, to the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, and to the Bay of Bengal. The value of this 
export trade during three years ending with 1831-32, as far 
as relates to Europe and America, was as follows:— 


- 

IBS9 30. 1 

1830-31. 

1831-32. 

To Greut Uiitnhi . . . , 

,£.547,329 ^ 

C94.009 


„ Foreign Knrope . 

13,145 

11,417 

1 11.062 

u Norlli and South Amctiaa , 

12,034 

8.900 

HBiiii 

« 

x.s73,sua 

704.330 

650,078 


No separate account has been given, of Ibo value of the 
exports made from Bombay to Caufon. We know the 
aggregate value of the shipments so made from the three 
)iresideucics, and also the number and tonnage of the ships 
despatched with the same; from which last information it 
would appear that more than two- thirds of the whole country 
trade between India and China is, us far ns export is con¬ 
cerned, carried on from Bombay. In the three years ending 
with 1831-32, the tonnage so employed was as follows ;— 



Calcutta. 

Madias. 

Horn hay. 

Tutiil. 


Ships. 

Toim. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tull!?. 

1829n*^ 0 . j 

18 

5,373 

4 

4..149 

32 

25.709 

5-1 

3,-1.5.15 

18:<u-3i . 


10,112 

4 

3,178 

35 

26,60.*> 

64 

33.985 

1831-32 . 

25 

3.485 

3 

872 

37 

16.056 

54 

25,913 


The total value of this trade in each of these three years 
was 

1829- 30 .... £.3,996.881 

1830- 31 . . . -1,755,9-18 

1831- 32 .... 4,450,218 

The goods sent from India to China comprise prine-i pally 
cotton wool, opium, niotals, spices, dye-woods, and woollen 
goods. Their value has been employed c.hietly in paying 
for the pundiases of tea by the blast India Company, whose 
agents at Canton have drawn bills upon the Indian presi¬ 
dencies, and upon the directors in ].ondon, for the re-itn- 
hursement of the mercdiants by whom the funds have been 
so supplied to tlicm. 

Tlie imports into Bombay from Europe and America have 
Ijecn as follows : — 



1829-30. 

1830-31. 

i 

IS31 

1-32. 

From (Treat Britain . • • • 

£.911.606 

1,106.637 

‘>tF» 

.317 

.• Foreign Kuro)>u . . • • 

41 .(132 

30.i;;h 


.;h'3 

M Nurlh aiitl Suuili America • . 

16.9.35 

33.605 

li* 



X-.970,173 

j 1.170.330 

917 



The value of the trade between Bombay and the Eastern 
Islands has been. 

Import'^. Kxpoits. 

1829- 30 . . £.7,74 5 . . £.09,7 19 

1830- 31 . . 83,003 . . 41,893 

1831- .32 . . 87,924 . . 51,133 

With the Arabian and Persian Gulfs the trade in each of 
the same years was, 




IMI’OIITS. 


IJXl'OUT.S. 

YE.VRS. 

l^u^lisih. 

Aiab. 

Value 

BuglUh. 

mn 

ViihiB 



Toil!*. 

h" 

'funs. 

of 

Impurla. 

h' 

7 ) 

Tons, 1 

6. 

« 

Tons.j 

ul‘ 

Ivxpoits. 

1829 .10 

19 

5,092 

8 

•2,509 

sC 

13 

2,977 

6 

1.590 

£. • 
64.). 240 

lH:i0 31 . 

19 

1.765 

12 

2.f>78 

52S,088 

11 

3.005 

13 

3.5.)6 

5l%,lll 

1831-32 

IS 

4.563 

4 

l,9«6 

360.403 

15 

3,735 
. 1 

2 

1,215 

446.432 


Through these cliannels Bombay receives from Persia 
raw silk, copper, pearls, galls, coffee, gum-arabic, copal, 
myrrh, olibanum, Mellium, assalcutida, dried fruits, horses, 
and bullion. Tho returns are grain, Bengal and China 
sugar, British manufactured goods, cotton and woollen, and 
spices. The merchandise sent to Calcutta from Bombay, in 
return for sugar, indigo, and rice, are timber, coir, cocoa- 
nuts, sandal-wood, and cotton. 

Tho shipments from England to Bombay consist of the 
usual assortment of British manufactures and metals; the 

returns for which are made in Persian raw silk, cotton-wool, 

spices, gums, aud drugs. 

The heavy duties levied by the Ameers of Scind, at tho 
mouth of the Indus, together with tho unsettled state of 
Afghanistan, have reduced the inland commerce of Bojiihay 
with Central Asia to a comparatively trilling amount. The 
little trade now carried on between those quarters is con¬ 
ducted by means of a tediuus and expensive land route 
through Surat. 

Among the mercantile establishments conducted in 
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Bombay is an insurance company with a capital of 200, OOOf. 
sterling. 

The seamen froto the port of Bombay are, considered to 
bo the best among the natives of India. It is usual for 
ships of considerable burthen to be under the charge of 
European cuiuniunders and oflioers. 

The western coasts of India arc infested by numerous 
piratical vessels, and to keep these in cheek it has been 
necessary for the East India Company to maintain a con¬ 
siderable naval force at this station. The expense of main¬ 
taining this force is included among the charges of govern¬ 
ment in the Bombay presidency, ami this forms one among 
other reasons why its revenues are invariably so greatly 
below its expenditure. The navy is thus maintained, not 
for the exclusive benefit of Bombay, but for the protection 
of an extensive and profitable commerce from which every 
part of British India derives benefit. 

The travelling distances between Bombay and the most 
considerable cities and towns in India are given by Major 
llcnnell as follows:— 

Ajineer, 650 miles; Allahabad, 977 ; Ahmedabad, 321 ; 
Alnnedimggur, 181; Arcot, 722; Aurungabad, 260; Ba- 
roach, 221; Bassein, 27; Bednore, 152; Bijanaghur, 398; 
Calcutta, 1301; Canoge, 889; Cashmere, 1233; Cuttuck, 
J034; Coehin, 780; Delhi, 880; Dowlatabad, 258; Goa, 
292; Golconda, 475 ; Gwalior, 768; Hydrabad, 480 ; Jug- 
gernaulh, 1052; Indore, 456 ; Ijahore, 1010 ; Lucknow, 
923; Madras, 758; Masulipatum, 686 ; Mirzaporc, 952 ; 
Moorsliedabad, 1259 ; Moultan, 920 ; Mysore, 630; Nag- 
pore, 552; Oude, 1013; Oojein, 486 ; Patna, 1140; Pon¬ 
dicherry, 805; Poonali. 08: Soringapatam, 022; Sum- 
lilmlpore, 826; Surat, 177: Tellecherry, 015. 

BOMBAY, PBKSIDENCY OF. Bombay is the seat 
of one of the three presidencies into which the British em¬ 
pire in India is divided. Together with the presideuey of 
Fort. Saint George, or Madras, it is subordinate to the Go¬ 
vernor-General of India, whose residence is in Calcutta. 
The territory under the immediate jurisdiction of the go¬ 
vernor and council of Bombay is siluated between tlu: l-Uh 
and 1th degrees of N. lat. and the 71st and 77th degrees 
of E. long.; and comprehends the following districts •— 
Aliinedabad, j 
Kaira, 

SuiMt, 

Baroa(di, J 

Bombay, Island. 

Darwar, 

Candeish, 

Northern Concan, 

Southern Concan, 

Poonah, 

Aluucduuggur, 

The following statement of the extent and po))ulalion of 
the districts comprehended in the presideliey of Bombay 
was given in evidence before a commilteu of the House of 
Commons which sat in 1831, to iniiuire concerning the 
alt'airs of India. 


Bombay Island, including Colabba or 
Old Woman's Island 
Surat, comprehending the city and 
suburbs, the town of Randier, and 
the twelve pergUnnahs which cc 
stitule the collectorate of Surat 
Baruach eolleetoratc 
Ahmedabad collectorate . 

Kaira collectorate . 

Southern Concan collectorate 
Poonah collectorate 1 

Ahmednuggur collectorate ' 
Candeish collectorate 
Darwar collectorate "I 
The Southern Jaghircs r 


North of the Island of Bombav. 


South of the Island of Bombay. 


Sattara 


Total 


population are estimated at 




S((usiro 


18.1 

162,570 

1,350 

154,431 

1,600 

229,527 

4,600 

528,073 

1,850 

484,735 

6,770 

610.857 

20,870 

(184,717 

1650,000 

12,430 

417,976 


(684,193 

9,050 

■(778.183 


1736,284 

, 59,438i 

6,251,546 

5,500 

387,264 

64,g38i 

6,638,810 


Among the population thus stated, which is composed of 
dilTerent races of people speaking diflerent languages, and 
who, u]t to a recent date, have lived under difi’erent systems 
of religion, laws, and government, the greatest variety must 
necessarily exist. The number of resident Europeans in 
this {(residency is smaller, when compared with its area and 
native population, than the number of Europeans in Bengal 
and Madras. 

On the subject of education, the same general remarks 
as are ma<le in regard to Bengal (vol. iv. p. 233), apply 
equally to Bombay. By a recent report from tlie Sudder 
Dewannee Adawlut, it is stated that in the British terri¬ 
tories dependant on Bombay there arc 1705 schools, at 
which 35,153 scholars were receiving instruction. Twenty- 
five of these schools, containing 1315 scholars, were main¬ 
tained by the government of the cam]>any, and the remain¬ 
ing 1680 were mere village schools, with 33,838 scholars. 
The proportion of the population attending upon the schools 
is thus shown to be exceedingly small, besides which it may 
be said that the villago-systora of education is of the lowest 
<lescription, and the same that has been handed down from 
time immemorial. The books read arc some silly stories, 
and the writing acquired goes little beyond the ability of 
signing the name. 

The sums annually chargeable on tbc revenues of India 
for the support of luitive schools within the presidency was 
thus given in 1832, from the records of the company :— 


Bombay school .... 

Society for Fromoliiig the Education of tho 
Poor within tl(e Government of Bomb:iy . 
Bombay Native School-book and School So¬ 
ciety . . . . . 

Native School Society, Southern Concan 
For tho education of natires on Capt. Suther¬ 
land's plan .... 

Dhuksiia, in the Deccan 
(College at Poonah .... 
Engineer Institution at Bombay 
For an English class 


3,690 

11,335 


l'2,72i) 

500 

4,800 

50,000 

15,250 

180 

960 


Total rupees . . . 99,395 

equal to 9939/. 10.s. sterling. 

The number of schools and of scholars are thus distri¬ 
buted through part of the presidency, as to which only t!>o 
details are given 

.ScliDoIs, SrlioHr-s- 


Ahmedabad—city, 21 ; village, 63, 
Southern Concan—in private dwell¬ 
ings, 58 ; in temples, 28 
Norlliern Concan 
Kaira District 
Kaini Sudder Station 
Surat Zillah 
Sur.it Town . 

Broach ZilUdi 

Breach Town . . , 

Kandcish , . , 

Poona City . . , 

Poona District 
Ahmedauggnr . 

Darwar 


84 


86 

9 

139 

2 

139 

136 

93 

16 

189 

222 

149 
161 

150 


2,651 

1,500 

39? 

13,900 
230 
3,000 
3,046 
not staled 
373 
2,022 
not slated 
•2,415 
not slated 
2,351 


Tlio mimlx'v of villages in these districts is staled lo he 
15,492, while the number of village schools is only 1185, 
showing only one school for more than thirteen villiigos. 
The ehief obslacle in the way of esiahlishing new schools 
is staled to he tho difliculty of obtaining quahlie(’ teachers: 
many of those at present employed :ire indeed far I'rom 
answering this description; luit I’his is an obstacle which, 
if the government wero so disposed, might surely ’ c ma¬ 
terially lessened, or indeed removed, in the course of a few 
yi'urs, by the establishment of normal schools in the chief 
town of each distric:t. 

A literary society has been est:iblishcd for many years in 
Bombay. Three quarto volumes of its transactions weiv 
printed between 1819 and 1823. In 1819 the society be¬ 
came a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of Loudon. 
There is also a Geographical Society recetilly estahlished 
at Bombay. 

Our iulorination concerning the state of crime throughout 
the Borah.ay presidency, is very insulliciont. Returns have 
been made from tho greater part of tho districts, staling 
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the number of persons who have been charged with the 
commission of ollences dining the five years ending with 
18'29. Tl'e retnms made for the last year of lliis series are 
more eomplotc than those for the earlier years, and enaldu 
us to offer the following abstract of the number of offenders, 
and the punishments awarded to those of them who wore 


convicted on trial. Not any statement is given as to Ac 
nature of the crimes, nor a.s to the connection between the 
crimes and tlie punislimcnts awarded. The inconvenience 
of tliis deficiency has been felt by the home government, 
and we peiceive that iiistrnctions liavo been given to supply 
the omissions in future returns. 


Abstract of the l*rocecding8 of the Criminal Courts and the Police under the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1829. 



Kxtrnt 

ill 

StiHiiro 

Milpft. 

rDimiafioii 

hi 

Com • 
iilaiuls 
Pit-. 
ferifti. 

PorMins 

Appro- 

hciiUotl, 

Niiinlier 

Ac- 

Number 

Pii 

iiislictl. 

Ke- 
niiiin- 
in^ 
to Ih- 
Triru. 

Filioil 

41 ml 
Ke- 
It-.'Ked. 

Iminiwned 

S«ii« 

tencetl 
to Dentil 
ami Kx«- 
Kuted, 

For 

Short 

Perkwls. 

Frotn 

1 to 7 

Y ears. 

For 14 
Years, 

For 

J.irc. 

Surat. 

1,350 

451,431 

4,067 

3,908 

2,210 

1,665 

3 

1,330 

238 

85 

1 

2 

9 

Ahmedabad 

6,4.50 

1,012.808 

1,254 

2.900 

421 

2,5.39 

— 

2.286 

127 

119 

1 

5 

1 

North Conoan 

5,500 

387.264 

1,751 

1,950 

326 

1,624 

— 

1,475 

16 

60 

22 

18 

3 

South Concan . 

0,770 

640,857 

1,572 

2,851 

485 

2,366 

— 

2.255 

38 

61 

2 

6 

4 

Poojia and Shola- 















pore 



484,717 

1,946 

2,902 

1,524 

1,374 

64 


2 

14 

27 

— 

1 

Ahmed nuggur 


33,300 













uiid Candic.sh 



[ 1,067,976 

1,858 

2,235 

903 

1,273 

59 

1,147 

21 

94 

— 

7 

4 

Total . 

53,.370 

4,043,053 

12,448 

_ 

10,860 

0,899 

10,841 

126 

9,823 

472 

433 

53 

38 

22 


Tlie military force maintained 1,-y the East India Com¬ 
pany in tlie districts comprtdicndcd within the Bombay 
presidency, was as follows, in the year IHUO, tbc latest date 
for which returns have been given to parliaineul:— 


Engineers—OHioers, Europeans . 2t 

„ „ Natives . . 3 

„ Non-coitiinissioncd Ofllcers 

ami Privates, Europeans I t 

„ „ „ Natives 147 


Artillery—-European, Horse, Officers £0 
„ Noii-coiii. Otlicers and Priv. 502 

„ Foot, OHlccrs . . 32 

„ Non-com. Otlicers and Priv. 1,811 


24 


101 


582 


185 


Native—I’oot. Ofllc. Kiiiop. 

„ „ Naiives 

Non-commissioned Ollicers 
and I’rivaios, Enropcun.s 
„ Natives 

Ordnance Orivers, &c. 


CavaliT—King's, Officers . 

„ ' Non-commissioned Officers 
and Privates 


1.843 


20 

23 

2 

890 

100 


20 

079 


1,044 


3,469 


Brought forward 
Hospital—Surgeons and Assist.-Surg. 

>, Native Doctors 

Staff—Commissariat, European Officers 
„ Other Staff, European Officers . 
„ European Noii-comniis. Otlicers 


Regulars—Europeans 
„ Natives 


Total 


7,657 

28.613 



39,708 

156 


136 



292 

9 


82 


57 



148 


40,148 


■ 30,270 


Irregulars and Invalids—Europeans 70 

,. „ Natives . 3,808 

- 3,878 

Europeans, 7,727—Natives, 32,421. Total . . 40,148 

The expense of maintaining this force amounted to 
t,^ m/., exclusive of the cost of military stores sent 

IViim Euroiie. 

The public revenue and charges of government in this 
pre'-iileiiev during three years, Imni 1831-32 to 183.3-3‘!, 
w ere as Ibllows:— 

1831-32. 1832-33. 1833-34. 

Revenue . i;2,096,343 £2,125,340 £2,292,682 

Cliaigcs, including 

interest on debts 2,754,925 2,662,741 2,000,0,36 


Company's, Otlicers, Korop. 45 
,, „ Natives 7.5 

Non-commissioiicd Otlicers 

and Privat, .-;, Europeans 2 

„ Natives . 2,095 


705 


2,81 7 


Infantry—King's, Oflii-crs, Europeans 133 
Privates . 3,321 


3,522 


Company's, Otlhers, Europ. 473 
„ „ Natives 460 

Non coniniissioiicd Ollicer-s 

and Privates, Kuroiieans 934 
„ Natives 24,424 


3,154 


20,297 


Invalids—Europeans 
„ Naiives 

Pioneers—Officers . 
,, Privates 


60 

1,797 

10 

002 


Carried forward 


29,751 

1,803 

919 

39,708 


Deficiency £(i5s,582 £5.t7,4(il £307,354 

The aliove charges are exclusive of any jn-oporlioii of tlie 
expenditure incurred in England for the general miimigo- 
nienl. The slalement from which this alistract has hcei: 
drawn does not afford the means of apportioning the amounts 
to the dill'erent districts. Such a statement was givcp for 
the year 1827-2.8, for tlie undermentioned districts, showing 
tlie gros.s aggregate collections, and the charges in Uie 
revenue and judicial departments. It was as follows:— 


' 

Gross AKIcre- 
uate t*ulitN-- 
tiuu. 

("hiiides in 
the Keveiiiit 
and .liidieial 
Deparl- 
ments. 

Kel 

I'olleetions. 

Southern (kmeun , 

Northern t!oucan • 

Sutnt . . . • • 

Hul l inch • • 4 * 

Kaira . 4 • . # 

Ahinedahad # . • 

Poona . 

Ahmeiinux;{'H‘ • • • 

t.'iimioi->h , . 4 . 

Patnar . . . « 

RllliOHfl. 

18,41,845 

14.15.795 

a-j.aa.fi-r; 

20,:«i.9f.7 
24.ll,Ca5 
17,01,71)4 
SO.iifi.lOfi 
ai,s:i,(«r> 
19,87,ess 

11 miccs. 

,5,8:',,r.55 

5,S8.aU 

8,98,157 

4,7H.04n 

8.37.. 'Ho 
5.;i9,CM 

5.. 'n,03l, 
8,11.44) 

ll.7fi,0!l9 

•2.72,083 

12,53,1'JO 
8,57.484 
13,2').470 
15,52.918 
15,74.24,', 
11.02.070 
•2,25.1175 
13,71,SOO 
8,11,581 
21,04.479 

Total 

2,02.S9.009 

09.88,904 

1,32.40,103 

StetUn)* . 

*•2,022,900 

«i98.3-.»0 

*1,321,010 
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(Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hinduttan ; Mill's //m- 
torif of firitish fndia; Tables of the lievenne, Populahun, 
Commerce, of the United Kingdom ana its Depend¬ 
encies, parts iii. and iv.; M‘ Pherson’s IJistory of the 
European Commerce with India; Niebuhr's Description 
of Hombny, vol. ii., Copenhagen ed.; Vincent’s Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea, part ii.; Reports of Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament appointed to inquire concerning 
the Affairs of the East India Company in 1831 and 1833.) 

BOMBAZINE. This word is derived from the Greek 
boinliyx (liSpPvl), denoting both a silk-worm and the silk 
spun by that insect. 

Bombazine is the name of a fabric woven of worsted and 
silk ; the warp l>eing the silk, the weft (also calhtd shoot) 
the worsted. The worsted is thrown on the right side, 
which has a twill upon it. The manufacture of bombazine 
originated in Norwich, and is now almost entirrdy cmifinud 
to that city, to Kidderminster, and Ilalilax in Yorkshiro. 

The weaving of worsted stuffs was originally introduced 
into England in the reign of Henry I. by a Duteth colony, 
who, being driven from Holland by an inundation, settled 
at Wursted or 'Worsted (lienee the name), in Norfolk. The 
first charter granted to the city of Norwich by Henry 1. 
enabled the Flemings, who had long frequented the city for 
the purchase of wool, to settle there and vest their jiroperty 
with greater security in the manufacture of worsted stulfs. 
Norwich became in consequence one of the most (lourishiiig 
cities in England, and during the reign of Edward HI. 
the government thought fit to protect the worsted weaving 
and wool trade by many statutes, writs, and jimclamalions, 
and liy granting great privileges to foreign artificers settling 
in the city. 

In M67 an act was passed for the true making of worsteds 
in Norwich and Norfolk, authorising the weavers yearly to 
elect eight wardens, with the power to suney all worsitals, 
and make such regulations as were jmiged to be fur the 
good of the craft. In \575 the Dutch elders presented in 
court in Norwich a new work called bombazines, praying 
to have the search and seal of them to their use, exclusive 
of th(i Walloons, who, on their parts, insisted that all white 
works belonged to them ; but the Dutch, as first inventors, 
had their petition granted them. From this time the bom¬ 
bazine trade gradually increased, and the article was largely 
e.xportcd to various parts of Europe, especially to Spain, iind 
the iSpanish colonics in South America, where it. was med as 
the dress of some of the religious orders, and of the women. 
The mantilla, an indispensable article of female attire among 
the Spaniards, was universally made of black bombazine. 
It has however oNate been greatly superseded by black silk. 

Tho great increase in the manufacture of bombazine took 
place soon after tbe introduction of spinning wool into yarn 
by machinery. It is worthy of remark that an invention, 
wliicli was in tho first instance so obstinately opposed by the 
operatives, and which is even now ignorantly condemned by 
many as ilcstructive of the interests of the poor, was, in 
reality, the cause of the increase of the bombazine trade, 
and of llie conseipicnt employment of many thousaml hands. 

In order to prove this, it is necessary to state that yarn 
was originally spun by tho hand: the wool, after combing, 
was given out to tho spinners by persons who weekly 
went tho round of the country for this purpose, and re¬ 
ceived it when spun into yarn. It was required that a 
given weight of wool should lie converted into not less than 
a given number of hanks or skeins of yarn, coiilaiiiing .irid 
yards, hnt it was at the same lime desirable this number 
i.huuld be exceeded as much as possible, in order to procure 
a finer article. The yarn, when received from tho various 
spinners, was found to he uneven in size from the mode of 
spinning, and from the different hands employed iqiou tho 
.same parcel. Tho bombazines wore consequently equally 
uneven. Upon the introduction of spinning machinery, tho 
wool was sorted and the yarn spun of an even thickness, 
but of various sizes. This change enabled the bombazine 
manufacturer to dye the yarns of various colours, and to 
produce an even, soft, and elegant article, fitted in hue 
and texture for all seasons. A large demand was imme¬ 
diately created for coloured bombazines; and this manu¬ 
facture alone employed in Norwich, in the years 1814. 
1813, and 1816, about 12,000 hands, an increase which could 
not have been obtained by any other means than by tho 
use of mill-spun yarn. 

The changes of fashion have thrown the coloured bomba¬ 
zine out of use, and the article is now made only in black 


for mourning and for exportation. It must howev'er always 
continue iu demand while custom prescribes it os the 
mourning dress appropriate to females. 

The canilul employed in Norwich during the most 
nourishing jicriod of the bombazine trade amounted to 
about 30l),00U/. At the present moment the capital em¬ 
ployed docs not reach 1 UU,i)00/. (Communication from 
Norwich.) 

BOMBELLI, RAPHAEL, a Bolognese mathematician 
of the sixteenth century. We know nothing of his birth, 
life, or death, except his work on Algebra, publishcsl in 
1.372 (Hutton), or in 1579 (Montucla, Bossiit, Wallis, De- 
ohalus. Do Tliou's Catalogue, <^c.), or in both (Lacroix, 
liiog. Unin.) The book itself is very scarce. Bombolli is 
principally known as tho first who atlem])lcd the suhilion 
of what is called the irreducible cose in cubic equations. 
Ho gave the geometrical solution which depends upon the 
trisectioii of an angle, and ob.scrved that the latter problem 
may he reduced to a cubic equation. He is also the first 
who attempted tlie actual extraction of tho cube root in tho 
result of Canlan’s (or Tartalea's) well-known formula. 

Boinhelli states that he discovered a manuscript of Dio- 
phantus in the Vatican Library, and with another had 
translated the greater part for publication. He says, tliat 
he found fre<juent roforenecs to Indian authors, fr<mi wliirh 
he learned that algebra was known to the Hindoos earlier 
than to the Arab.«. This assertion has been much quoted 
and frequently censured: C'ossali caused all the \'atican 
inamiscripls now existing (three in nutnlicr) to be clo-ely 
examined, but without finding any thing to confirm Bom- 
helli's assertion : which remains a puzzle, since there is no 
suspicion of deceit, and the work of Diophantus is in reality 
full of questions akin to those treated in the Hindoo Vigu 
(ianila. But as Bombclli is said, in tlie Timlouse edition 
of Diopliaiitiis, to have misinterpreted the questions from 
that writer which ho inserted in his own algebra, it is pos¬ 
sible that he may have not well uiidersloud tlie Grrvk. 
fAt.OKiiR.v, Dioi>ii.\NTti«.] For further information, see 
ITutton's Matfiemalicol Tntr/s, vol. ii., p. 252; Moiitui la, 
Hi.st. de.s .Muth., vol. i„ p. 598: also (..'ossali, tstnria di Al¬ 
gebra. If there be any monlion of Bombclli in KiHiier's 
History or Murhard's liibtiography, we cannot find it. 

BOM BIG ACID. The silkworm, especially in the 
chrysalis state, contains an acid liquor, and hence the name 
of liomhie ac;id. It was discovered from the circumstance of 
blue paper, which had been accidentally laiil near tlicse 
insects while changing to Ibo stale of chrysalis, being found 
covered with red spots, as if drops of acid liad been spilled 
upon it. 

When tho insert is subjected to pressure it also yields a 
liquor from which alcohol precipitates mucilage, oil, and 
glutinou.s mailer, and leaves liomliie acid in solutioii; by 
evaporating this there is obtained an acid pungent Iluid of 
an amber colour, which reddens vcgclahh; blue colours, and 
forms sails with the alkalies, carllis, and metallic oxide.s, 
which have been called bnmbiates. 

This acid product has not been examined of late years, 
and is scarcely noticed liy inodcrn aulhor.s. Neither its 
nature nor that of its salts is accurately known ; and it is 
not even certain that it is ii peculiar acid. It is prolialilc 
that a rc-cxaniiiialion would show that it is similar to the 
foriiiio acid, or acid of ants. 

BO'MBU.S (cnioinology), the generic name of those in¬ 
sects commonly called humlilc-liecs: this latter name was 
derived (Messrs. Kirby awl Spemee conjecture) from the 
German huimiicl or hummel-bienc, a name probably given 
to these insects from the humming souwl which they emit. 
The Bomlii belong to the order Ilymeiioiitera and tamily 
Apido), and, as regards the English s]iecics, arc by far the 
largest of the tribe. They way be distiiigiiisbed by the fol¬ 
lowing characters:—body thickly covcreil with ha'•; head 
with a longitudinal groove and an indentation extending 
across from the upper part of the eyes; iu this indentation 
the three stemmaia are placed, licing arranged nearly in a 
straight line : and it is from the central steramatum.that 
the longitudinal groove has its origin, whence it extcni's 
downwards ; antenmn with twelve joints; lalirum with its 
surface uneven; mandibles with several longitudinal grooves 
on the upper side; posterior tibiai compressed, smooth, 
margined with strong recurved hairs,* and armed with spines 
at the apex. 

* Tlitfsc rrewrve*! li.iir* (n/rluV'n/rt) forni, it weri’,.*! liult-* biiskri, in which 
the llunihi carry tu their uchtc the fUrioa vrhieli Uiey celieel from ftow^ri. 
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The above arc the peculiarities of the females. In the 
males the antennro are tiiirteen-jointcd. and considerably 
longer than those of the other sex | the lunder''tibia> want 
the corhi<rula; tlie mandibles arc hidentate at tlie apex and 
each furnished with a tuft of curved bain; they^uiffer like¬ 
wise in possessing no sting and in the' structure of their 
claws, but these two last characters arc common to the 
whole tribe of Apulas. ■’ 

The neuter bees resemble the females in every respect 
excepting size; in this they arc inferior to the males, w-hich 
latter arc rather less than the females. 

Kirby, in his monograph on the bees of this country, 
enumerates thirty-seven species as belonging to his suction 
‘ * c. 2this section, with the exception of a few sj)ecii's 

[PsYTiiiROs], now constitutes the genus of which this 
article treats. 

Thfe prevailing eoloui's of the species are yellow, red, and 
black ; and as these colours aic disposed with a <'ortairi de¬ 
gree of uniformity, wo have arranged the following, which 
form the principal part of the British species, under three 
heads, viz., those which have the apex of the body more or 
loss red, those which have that part white, and* those in 
which the ground-colour of the body is yellow or buff: by 
this arrangement much repetition in the descrii>tions is 
avoided. 

Section 1,— app.v nf the body rfid/' 

B. lapidarius (female), black; the luaUi i« rather long 
and narrow; head and anterior and jjastcrior portions of 
the thorax yellow. 

Tliis species, well known by the name ‘ red-failed bee,’ is 
one of the largest and commonest of the genus; the fe¬ 
males arc to be seen in the spring and summer months; in 
the autumn, when the males make their appearance, they 
are less common. 

B. Bafpllus (female), smaller and shorter in proportion 
than the last, from which it may moreover bo distinguislu’d 
by haring red hair on the hiiuk'r libiso. 

B. Dprliamelhifi, colour ashy-brown ; thorax and abdomen 
each with a black fascia ; most probably the male oi’ tl.e 
last described. 

B. suhinlermptux (female), black : anterior portion of the 
thorax yellow; abdomen with a snbinterrupted fascia of the 
same colour towards the base. 

B. pratornm, black: anterior portion of the thorax yellow. 
B. Burrellaniix (male), yellow: thorax with the central 
portion black; abdomen w’ith a black fascia near the midille. 

B. Cullumanm (male), like the last, but the fascia of the 
abdomen is very narrow, occupying only one segment. 

B. Donovanellus (female), black : thorax with the ante¬ 
rior portion yellow'; alidomen with the basal portion yellow'. 
In tile male the anterior portion of the thorax is obscurely 
coloured. 

Section 2,—Aat’fwg the. ape.i^of the abdomen udiite. 

B. terrestris .—This is the largest and most common of 
the yellow and black hnmblc-beos; it has the anterior mar¬ 
gin of the thorax and the segment next the basal one of 
the abdomen of a yellow or buff colour; the rest of the 
body is black, with the exception of the apex, which is sumc- 
tinies of a dirty yellow colour and at others white. 

The neuters of all the species arc very variable in size, 
but in this there appears to be the greatest extreme; we 
have specimens which arc scarcely as largo as the coinmon 
hive-bee. 

B. Hortorum, black: thorax with the anterior and pos¬ 
terior portions yellow; abdomen with the base yellow; rather 
less tliwn the preceding species. 

H, Twns/iiwtWM* (female), black: thorax with the ante¬ 
rior and posteiaor margins narrowly edged with yellow. 

The insect tloscnbed by Kirby under the name of La- 
treillrlbi has lately been discovered by Mr. Pickering to be 
the male of thrs species; il is of a p:<|,- yellow colour, with 
the central poiftion of the thorax and two indistinct fasciic 
towards the h,asc of the abduinen black. 

B. Jonel^itx (male), yellow: thorax and abdomen each 
with a hijack fascia. 

_ B. liirnruin (male), yellow: thorax with the central por¬ 
tion black ; abdomen wiih the two basal segments yellow, 
and thf; two following black, the remainder white. 

Section 3,— gnmnd-colour of the body yellow or huff". 

B. Muscorum, yellow : thonax orange. 

• «y tliiH wi! Iiicui tlio rnl.inr of tlii> linit wiili which the Iwdy it coverei, 
the Iwilvniscll' bi-iiig hl.-ick in all tlic s|icc!,»c 


B. floralis, yellow; abdomen with a black spot on each 
side of the second segment, the three following Bcgnumts 
with their bases black. 

il. Beckwithellus, pale buff colour: thorax and apex of 
the abdomen reddish yellow, the latter with a black fa.scia 
in the middle. , " . ^ 

B. Curtisellus, like the last, but the abdomen is block, 
with the base of reddish-yellow. 

B, Fosterellus: thorax buff-coloured, with the anterior 
part blackish; abdomen with three obscure black fascia*. 

Obs.—Wc have reason to believe the four last to be va¬ 
rieties of the same species. 

B. siflrarum, yellowish white : thorax with a black fas¬ 
cia; abdomen with two black fasciao; the apex rod inter¬ 
spersed with white. 

B.fragranx, bright yellow; thorax with a black fascia. 

Of the above species'71. terrestris and Lapidnrius ate the 
largest; B.fragranx, Tunxtullanus, and Hortorum, are the 
next in size; all the rest of the species arc nearly of a size, 
wirli the exception of 77. pratornm, which see description. 

For the habits of the species see Humhi.k-Bhk, and for 
more detailed descriptions wo refer our readers to Kirby’s 
Monngraphia Apum Angticp. 

BOMBY'OIDAi! (entomology), a family of the order Ln- 
pidoptera, belonging to :he section Lcpidoptera-nocturna 
of Latrcille. 

The principal characteristics of this family arc their pos¬ 
sessing only rudimentary muxillas, remarkably small palpi, 
and bipectinated anteniue. 

Some of the species tly very rapidly, and make their ap¬ 
pearance in the day-time as well as in the evening, ’riie 
caterpillars of most of the species arc hairy (some produce 
great irritation to the hand when touched), and ussiime 
the pupa slate in a cocoon spun for its prutecliuii. The 
pupa is simple. 



a aiiil II Boniliyx moi i; c tlic eggs j d ilie pupn j e silkworm or c.'ttrrpillnr. 

One of the most inicresting of the family is the Bombyx 
mori, well known as the moth to which the silkworm turns. 
This species, which was originally from China, is of a white 
or cream-colour, with a brown fascia and two or more waved 
lines of a deeper colour crossing the upper wings. In thi.s 
country the eggs of this moth hatch early in May; the 
caterpillar or silkworm is at first of a dark colour, but soon 
becomes light, and in its tints much rcscnibles the perfect 
insect, a eircumstance common in caterpillars. Its proper 
food is the mulberry, though it will likewise eat the lettuce 
and some few other plants; on the latter however it does 
not thrive equally well, and the silk yielded is of a poor 
quality. 

'The silkworm is about eight weeks in arriving at maturity, 
during which period it changes its skin four or five times. 
'When about to cast its skin il ceases to cat, raises the fore¬ 
part of the body sUghtly, and remains in perfect repose. In 
this state it is necessary that it should continue for some 
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little time, in order tliat the new skin, which is at this time 
fortuing, may become suinciendy mature to enable the cater¬ 
pillar to burst through the old one. This operation, which 
is apparently one of considerable difTiculty, is performed 
(hus;—the fore-part of the old skin is burst; tlie silkworm 
then by coutinualli^.writhing its body (but not moving from 
the sjM)t) contrives “to thrust the skin back to the tail, and 
ultimately to disengage itself altogether: this last part of 
tile operation however is the most diillcult, since it is no 
uncommon occurrence for them to die from not being able 
to disengage the last segment of the body from the old 
skin. 

Those who have roared silkworms must have observed 
how large the head is in proportion to the body in those 
which have just changed tlieir skins: this circumstance is 
wort by of observation, for in it will be found a most beau¬ 
tiful contrivance. 

When the larva of an insect has just changed its skin, 
every part is soft, and in many cases (such as caleri>illars) the 
greater portion of the body still remains in this llexible state: 
hut the skin of the head and some few other parts, iii all 
instances, soon become hardened, after which it never grows. 
'I’hc same happens with those larva) which have the body in a 
grijat measure covered with hard plates, which circumstance 
leaves no parts to enlarge but such as are tloxihle. In the 
instance of a caterpillar the body increases in size rapidly , 
after change of skin, but tlio head, it will be observed, does i 
not enlarge, and altliough the body may have increased very 
mnch it does not appear that the skin has grown ; it seems 
only to 1)0 stretched with the increase of sikn of the inner 
parts. In the case of those larva* which have the body 
covered with hard plates, it is the skin between the plates 
that sln-tches to allow of growth in the inner p:ir1.s, so that 
ju''t Ijcl'ore changing skin all the plates are considerably | 
se|):\raled. 

I'roni the above wc conclnde that the external covering i 
of ill- (•(■is does not grow at all, except at the time of re- ! 
l).>se previous to the casting off the old skin, after which 
operation the liead, and those parts which soon become hard, j 
are sntlicienliy grown to last until the next change; and also j 
that the soft parts ofthe external covering will bear stretching 
to a ccriain extent and no further, when it becomes necessary 
that they should change that covering fora larger one. With 
re.-.jx’Ct to the silkworm and other caterpillars, an unobserving 
person would not readily understand how the head, which 
is much larger than the one the case of which has just been 
cast oir, can have come out of it; but if the silkworm be 
examined just before it is about to change its skin, it will 
be seen that such is not exactly the case, for part of the 
new head may he seen thrust out behind the old one, so 
tlial the loro-part only is inclosed by the latter. 

Wlien full grown the silkworm commences spinning its 
web ill sonic convenient spot, and as it does not change the 
position of the hinder portion of its body much, but continues 
drawing its thread from various points and attaching it to 
others, it follows that after a time its body becomes in a 
great measure inclosed by the thread. The work is then 
continued from otie thread to another, the silkworm moving 
its head and spinning in a zigzag way, bending the fore 
part of the body back to spin in all directions within reach, 
and shifting the body only, to cover with silk the part wliicli 
was beneath it. As the silkworm spins its weh by thus 
bending the fore part of the body back, and moves the 
hinder part of the body in such a way only as to enable it to 
reach the farther back with the fore part, it follows that it in¬ 
closes itself in a cocoon mnch shorter than its own body, for 
soon after the beginning the whole is continued with the 
holly in a bent position. From the foregoing account it ap¬ 
pears that with the most simple instinctive principles all the 
ends necessary are gained. If the silkworm were gifted 
with a desire for shifting its position much at the beginning 
of the work it could never inclose itself in a cocoon ; but by 
its mode of proceeding, as above explained, it incloses itself 
in a cocoon which only consumes as much silk as is neces¬ 
sary to hold the chrysalis. 

During the time of spinning the cocoon the silkworm 
decreases in length very considerably, and after it is com¬ 
pleted, it is not half its original length; at this time it 
becomes quite torpid, soon changes its skin, and appears in 
the form of a chrysalis. The time required to complete the 
cocoon is about five days. In the chrysalis state the animal 
remains from a fortnight to three weeks; it then hursts its 
case and comes forth in the imago state, the moth having 


previously dissolved a portion of the cocoon by moans of a 
iluiil which it ojecU. 

The moth is short-liifed: the female, in many instances, 
dies almost immediately after she has laid her eggs ; the 
male survives her but a short time. 

It it a curious fact that all those animals which are most 
useful to man are likewise most manageable. There is 
scarcely a caterpillar which is so easily reared as that which 
turns to the silkworm-moth. [Silk.] 

BOMBYCILLA (zoology). The name of a genus of 
tooth-billed birds (Dentirostren). Cuvier places the genus 
among the Dentirostral genera of his second order Pasuc- 
reau.T ; J^atreillc also arranges it under that order, but does 
not allow it to belong to the Dentirostres, and classes it 
among his first family, that of tho broad-billed birds 
(.LalircDtlres), Temmiiick, considering it to bo an omiii- 
vorons bird, finds a place for it, under the name of Bhm- 
byehnra, in his second order Omnivores. Vieillofs second 
order (Sylvan Tih'ds, Sylvieolee) contains two tribes ; and 
in the sixteenth family (ffttcciaon, or bcrrj-catcrs) of tho 
second tribe (Anisodar/yli), the genus in question will be 
found. Vigoi*s places it in the second tribe Dentirostres of 
his second oi’dcr, Jusrssores or perching-birds; and, after 
some hesitation, and expressing his doubt whether its natu¬ 
ral sitnatinn is net in the family Mentlidci', is incliised to 
arrange it iirovisionally among the Pi/jridee, his last family 
of Dentirostres. Bonaparte makes it a genus of his family* 
Serirati. Swainson.in Fauna PoreaU-.imsrirana.oxfAw^o'i 
it under his Pomhyeillinev, a sub-family heloiigitig to tho 
aberrant group of his Ampetidee, or fruit-eaters ; but, in 
giving his table of Ampelidm, he cxprc.sses considerable 
doubts on the true nature of the aberrant divisions. Lin- 
nmus at one time made it a butcher-bird (Lanins), and 
afterwards an Ampe/i.\\ Brisson classed it among the 
thrushes (Tardus), and Illiger among the crows (Corvus). 

The birds of this genus aro known by the English names 
of It a.v-tf'i/iffsor IVaxen-chatterers ; and {lie following are 
the principal generic characters according to I’omminck: 

Bill short, straight, elevated ; upper mainlible curved 
towards its extremity, with a strongly marked tooth. 

Nostrils basal, oior'd, open, hidden by strong hairs directed 
forwards. 

Feet, with three toes before and one behind, [the exterior 
toe connected (soude) with tho middle one. 

Ifin^s moderate, the first and second qnills’longest. 

Only t'nreo species have been rccordocl. The first has a 
wide geographical range; the second is confined to North 
America, and the third is Oriental. 

EraopKAN Wax-Wijki or Chattkukr. 

This elegant species, which is also known by the English 
names of tho Bohemian Chatterer, Bohemian fVax-O'ing 
and Silli-tail, is Le. Jaseur de Boheme (Biiffon, &c.l. Grand 
Jaseur (Temminek) and Geay de Boheme. of the French ; 
Garrnlo di Boemia of tho Italians: Pothlichgraner Sei- 
denschwimtz (Moyer), Eurnpiiisrher Seidenschtcans and 
Der Gemeine Seidenschwanz (Bechstein) of the Germans; 
Garrnlus Bolteinieas of Gesner. BomhyciUa, Schwenck., 
Ampelis, Aldrovand, Bnmhycitla Bohe.mica of Brisson; 
Ampelis garrulas of l.inineiis ; Bomhyciphora garrula, 
Brchm ; Bomhyeiphnra poU<ir(rlia of Meyer : Bamhycivora 
garrula of Teinmiiick, and Bomhyrilla garrula of Vii'illot. 

In addition to the nomenclature above given, the bird is 
said to bo named by the Italians in home localilic.s Becro- 
Frisone, in others' Gn//(7/o del bnsco; and by the bird- 
catchers of Bologna Ueeello del mondo ttovo; by the (tor- 
mans Zinzerelle, JJ'ipstertz., Sehnee-rogel and Srhnee- 
Leschke, and by those in the neighbourhood of N uremberg 
Bccnierlc and Behemle ; by the ,Swedes Siideti-siranlz ; by 
the Bohemians Brkoslaw ; and by tho Boles Jedtvabniezka 
and Jemiolucka. 

That the Bohemian Chatterer was known to the antients 
there can be litilo doubt; but a great deal of obscurity pre¬ 
vails as to the names by which it was distinguished. Some 
have taken it to be the fneendiaria Avis of Pliny (Book x, 
c. l.t), the inauspicious bird, on account of whoso appear 
anro Rome more than once underwent lustration, but more 
especially in the consnlsliip of L. Cassius and (\ Marius, 
when the apparition of a great owl (Bubo) was added lo llio 
horrors of the jear. Others have supposed that it was the 
bird ofthe Ileriiyiiian forest (Book x, e. 47), whose feathers 
shone in the night like fire. Aldrovandus, who collected 
the opinions on this point, has taken some pains to sho'v 
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that it could bo neitlior the one nor the other. The 
worthy Italiiin pravely assures his readers that its feathers 
do net shiiu’ 111 the iiifjht; for ho says he kept one alive 
for three months, and observed it at all hours (quilvis noctis 
hord coiUeuiplalus sum). 

It is by no means improbable that this bird was the 
rvd<i>a\ut: (Gnaphalus) of Aristotle Anim,, Book ix. 
c, J6). 

ITie geofiraphioal range of the Bohemian Chatterer is 
extensive, comprehending a great portion of the arctic 
world. It appears generally in tlocks, and a fatality was, 
at one time, believed to accompany their movements. Thus 
Aldrovandus observes that large llights of them appeared 
in February, 1 fl;tO, when Charles V. was crowned at Bologna; 
and again in 1.0.01, when they spread through the duchies 
of Modena, Piaeen/a, and other Italian districts, carefully 
avoiding that of Ferrara, which was afterwards convulsed by 
an earthquake. In 1552, accunling to Gesner, they visited 
the banks of the Rhine, near Mentz, in such myriads that 
they darkened ihe air. In 1.571 troops of them were seen 
Hying about the north of Italy, in the month of Deccmlicr, 
when the Kerrarese i.'arthquako, aeeording to Aldrovandus, 
look pl.ice. and the rivers overllowcd their bunks. 

Nei;ker, in his memoir on the birds of Geneva, observes 
that I'rom the heginiiiug of this century only two consi¬ 
derable llights have been observed in that canton, one in 
..lunuary, 1807, and the other in ISM, when they were very 
niiinerous, ami, having spent the winter there, took their 
departure in March. In tlie first of those years they were 
scattered over a coiisiderahlo jiart of Europe, and, early in 
January, were seen near Edinburgh. Savi observes that 
they are not seen in Tuscany except in very severe winters, 
and’ that the years 18l'(i and 1807 were remarkable for the 
number of thcni which entered Piedmont, especially the 
valleys of Lanzo and Suza. 

It has been said that it is always rare in Franco, and that 
of late years it has lairoine scarce in Ilaly and Germany; 
but Bec.listein observes, that in moderate seasons it is found 
in great flighls in the skirts of the forests throughout the 
greater ji irt of Germany and Bohemia, and that it is to he 
seen in Thuringia only in the winter ; if the season he mild, 
in very small nun.hors, the greater portion remaining in the 
north ; if the weather he severe, it advances farther south. 

The Bohemian Chatterer must he considered only as an 
occasional visitant to the British islands, though Pennant 
says that they appear only by accident in South Britain, hut 
that about Edinburgh they come annually in February, 
and feed on the berries of tlie mountain-ash ; adding, that 
they also appear as far .south as Northumberland, and, like 
the fiulilfare, make the berries of the white thorn their food : 
he records the death of one which was killed at Garlh- 
meilio in Denbighshire, in a fir tree, during the severe frost 
of December, 1788. Latham, in a note to this statement, 
says, that the late Mr. Tiinstall informed him that, in the 
winter of 1 787, many llot^ksuore seen all over the county of 
York, and that towards the spring a Hock of liclwecn twenty 
and thirty were observed within two miles of Wyclilfe, his 
place of residence. Bewick stales that, in the years 1790, 
1791, and 180.1, several of Iheni were taken in Northurn- 
herland atid Durhiun, as early as the month of Novcnihcr. 
iSelhy says that, in the winter of 1810, large Hocks were dis¬ 
persed through various parts of tlie kingdom ; and that, from 
1 hat period, it does not seem to have visited our island till 
the month of February, 1822, when a few came under his 
iiispoetion, and several were again observed during the se¬ 
vere storm in the winter of 182;i. Montagu says that ho 
received it out of .Staffordshire, and that he has known others 
killed in the more southern counties in the autumn and 
winter. In Mr. Rennie's edition gf the ‘ Ornithological 
Dictionary ’ (18.33) it appears that one had been shot in the 
park of Lord Boringdon, at Saltratu, in Devonshire, and 
that not less had twenty have been killed in the counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk during the last three winter.s. Graves 
says, that about Christmas, 1803, a number were shot in 
the neighbourhood of Cainherwell, from one of which, being 
hut slightly wounded, his Hgure was taken. In Loudon's 
Magazine, whe.e nmch valuable information is preserved, it 
is stated that a fine specimen tvas shot near Coventry, in 
December, 1830, where it appeared to associate with 
starlings, and that during the same month of the same 
year six were killed in the vicinity of Ipswich. From the 
same source we derive the following additional records. 

The Bohemian wax-wing, or chatterer, was unusually 


plentiful in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
in the few days in .Taiiunry, 1835, in which snow lay upon 
the ground. On the 19th, four were seen in Rushhrook: 
on the 21st, a party of nine or—ten was observed in the 
neighbourhood of Roughatn ; atm on tho same day one was 
shot at Liverpool, feeding on the hips (fruit) of a rose ; and 
cither two or three were seen in Ickwurth Park. About tho 
same time one was shot at Norton, and four were seen in 
Nowton, and one in the gardens of Ilardwicke House. On 
the, I believe, 241h, five or six were seen feeding on the 
haws of hedges in the neighbourhood of Ixworth. Tho one 
shot at Norton had several haws in its stomach, as had 
another that was shot in the neighbourhood of Bungny. 
Two, at least, additional have been shot in or iibotit Thet- 
ford. (Henry Turner, Curatcir of the Botanic Garden, 
Bury Bt. Edmunds, Jan. 30, 1835.) 

In Worcestershire, a male was shot at Radford, near 
Evesham, and a female at Claines, both during the past 
winter; and of the two, deemed ‘ a fine pair,’ the preserved 
forms are in tho museum of the Worcester Natural History 
Society. (Berrow's pynrcestrr Journnl, Iti, 1835.) 

A very fine individual (a male it was iirosunicd to be), 
which had its colours remarkably bright and vivid, and the 
four central of its tail-feulliers terminated each with a 
horny appendage, flic colour of rod sealing-wax, and iden- 
lical in kind with that with which each of certain feathers 
in the wings is terminated, was killed near Ilarnahy Bridge, 
in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, Cumlicrland, on Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1831. This was a second individual with appendages 
to certain feathers of tho tail, which had been taken in tho 
ncighhonrliood of Carlisle, Cumberland. ( Phil. Mag., 
Feb. 1832, j). 8-1.) 

An individual was taken alive early this winter, 1834-35, 
with birdlime, near Nethcrwilton, Northumberland ; and I 
saw it lately (.\pril, 1835), very tame and he.althy, in Ihe 
possession of tlu; ciiptor, who feeds it chielly with bread. 
Some other individuals, its eonqianions, were shot, at about 
the same lime, which he has preserved. (W. C. Trevelyan, 
Walliii'joii, Northuniherland.*) 

In iiortliern Russia, and the exlromo north of Norway, 
according to Bonaparte, Prince of Mnsignano, they are seen 
in great numbers every winter, being observed there earlier 
than ‘n teiiiperatc countries. In northern Asia and eastern 
Europe their migrations are tolcralily regular. Very nu¬ 
merous Hocks pass through Scania in November, and are 
again seen on their return in the spring. 

Blit the species is not confined to Europe an<l Asia. ‘By 
a singular <'oincidcnce,’ says the author last quoted, ‘ whilst 
wo were proclaiming this species as American, it was re¬ 
ceived by Temminek from Japan, together with a new 
species, the third known of the genus.' Bonaparte s.vys 
that his best specimen was shot on the 20lh March, 182.5, 
on the Athabasca river, near the Rocky Mountains ; and he 
observes that the species appears to he spread widely, as he 
had been credibly informed by hunters, that ‘ cedar-hirds of 
a large kind' had been shot a little beyond the Mississippi; 
adding, that ho is at a loss to conceive why it should never 
have been observed on this side of the last-mentioned river. 
Mr. Drummond, in tho spring of 1826, saw it neiir Ihe 
sources of the Athabasca; and Dr. Richardson observed it 
in the s.aine season at Great Bear Lake, in lat, 05“, where a 
male, of which he gives a dc.-cription, was shot on Hie 24th 
May of that year. ‘Specimens,’ writes Dr. Richard,-uii, 
‘ procured at the former place, and transmitted to England 
by the servants of the Hudson's Bay Compatiy, wore t om- 
munic.ated by Mr. Ix'adheater to the Prince of Mnsignano, 
who has introilueed the species into his great work on the 
birds of the United States. In its autumn migration south¬ 
wards, this bird must cross the territory of the United States, 
if it does not actually winter within it; hut 1 have not hoard 
of its having been hitherto seen in America to the south¬ 
ward of the fifty-fifth parallel of latitude. 

‘ The mountainous nature of tho country skirting tho 
Northern Pacific Ocean being congenial to the habits of 
this species, it is probably more generally diffused in New 
Caledonia and tho Russian-American territories, than to 
the eastward of the Rooky Mountain chain. It appears in 
Hocks at Groat Bear Lake about the 24th of May, when the 
spring thaw has exposed the berries of the Alpine arbutus, 
marsh vuecinium, &c., that have been frozen and covered 
during winter. It stays only lor a few days, and none of 
tho Indians of that quarter with whom I couversed had 
* ' l.oudou'i Migi»iiae ’ for Sept. 1S3S, p. 611, 
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Been its nests; but I have reason to believe that it retires 
in the breeding season to the rogj^ed and secluded moim- 
tain limestone districts, in the sixty-seventh and sixty- 
eifthth parallels, when it feeds on the fruit of the cotntiion 
juniiJcr, which abounds i# these places.' Dr. Richardson 
adds, that he observed a lar^c lloek of at least three or 
four hundred on the banks of the Saskatchewan, at I'arlton 
House, early in May, 1837. They alighted in a grove of 
poplars, settling all on one or two trees, ami making a loud 
twittering noise. They stayed only about an hour in_ the 
inorning, and were too shy to allow him to approach within 
gunshot. 

We have hitherto only spoken of these birds in a mi¬ 
gratory state, and the (lueslion presents itself, where do 
they breed ? To this no one has yet been able to give a 
satisfactory answer. Bonajjarte thinks it probable that their 
chief place of abode is in the oriental parts of the old conti¬ 
nent, and hazards an opinion that the extensive and ele¬ 
vated table-Iund of Central Asia is their principal rendez¬ 
vous, whence, like the Tartars in fonner times, tiiey make 
their irregular excursions. TeninilncU is obliged to say, 

‘ Propagation iiiconniie,' adding an ‘on dit,’ tliat it makes 
its nest far up in the north, preferring mountainous coun¬ 
tries, and building in (he cre\ ices of rocks. Bonaparte ex¬ 
presses his disbelief of tliis, judging from analogy. Bech- 
stciii says that it does not Imilil in (lentiany when wild, hut 
williiii the Arctic circle. 

Bonaparte gives a very amiable character of those birds 
in a state of nature, utlrilmting to them a particular senti¬ 
ment of bcncvoleiiee, even indejiendent of reeijiroeMl sexual 
attraction. ‘Not only,’ says the Prince, ‘ do the male and 
female caress and feed eaeli othcir, hnt llie same proofs of 
niiitiial kindness have been ol.'served between individuals 
of the same sex.’ Spcaiking of their habits he says, ‘ Tliey 
always alighr, on trees, hopping awkwardly on tin; ground. 
Their flight is very rapid : when taking wing, they utter a 
note rosemtiling the syllables si, si, ri, but are generally 
silent, iiotwithslandiiig the name that has lieeli given them.’ 
Bechsfein says, ‘ when wild wo sec it in the spring eating, 
lik(! thrushes, all sorts of Hies and <ither insec.ts : in antnmil 
and winter, ditferenf kinds of herriirs; and in time of need, 
the buds and sprouts of the beech, maple, and various Iruit- 
trees.’ Willughhy states that it feeds upon fruit, especially 
grapes, of which it is vei-y greedy, ‘ VVhend'ore it seems 
to me,’ ho adds, ‘not wit bout reason, to he called by that 
name (anip/>/it').' Bonaparte makes their food to consist of 
different kinds of juicy berries, or of insects, observing that 
they arc fond of the berries of the moniilain-iish and phy- 
tolacea, and that they arc extremely greedy of grapes, and 
also, though in a less degree, of juniper and laurel herries, 
apples, currants, figs, and other fruits. He adds that they 
drink often, dipping their bills repeatedly. 

In captivity its <)uuUties do not appear to be very at- 
trp.elivc, acconling to Bcchstein, who says that nothing hut 
its beauty and scarcity can render lh<! possession of it de¬ 
sirable, for that it is a stupid and lazy bird. Indeed, he 
draws such a picture of its greediness and dirty habits that, 
if it bo not overeliargod, few, we should think, would wish 
to have it as an inin.ate. J,.eaving out the more unpleasant 
parts of his description, we take tlic following extract from 
his cage-birds or stove-birds During the tenortwehe 
years that it <!an exist in confinement, and on very meagre 
food, it iloes nothing hut cat anil repose for digestion. If 
hunger indueos it to move, its step is awkward, and its 
jumps so clumsy as to be disagreeable to the eye. Its song 
consists only of weak and uncertain whistling, a little re¬ 
sembling the thrush, but not so loud. While singing, it 
moves the crest, but luirdly moves the throat. If this 
warbling is soniowliat unmusical, it bus the merit of conti¬ 
nuing throughout every season of the tear. When angry, 
which happens sometimes near the common feeding-trongh, 
it knocks very violently with its beak. It is easily tamed.' j 
The same author says, that in confinement the two uni¬ 
versal pastes appear delicacies to it; and it is even satisfied 
with bran steeped in water. It swallows evcrylliiiig vora¬ 
ciously, and refuses nothing eatable, such as potatoes, cab¬ 
bage, salad, fruit of all sorts, and especially white bread. It 
likes to bathe, or rather to sprinkle itself with water, for it 
does not wet itself so much as other biitls. 

It is taken in nooses, to which berries are fixed, which, 
for this purpose, says the author last quoted, ‘ should always 
be kept in store till February. It appears to be frigbtoued 
at nothing, for it Hies into nets and traps, though it sees its 


companions caught and h.anging, and uttering cries of 
distress and fear.' 

Description. I.ength about eight inches; the size alto¬ 
gether appriwehing that of a starling. 

'^Male. Bill strong, black, oxi-ept at Iho base, where the 
colour inclines to a yellowish white; nostrils hidden under 
small blai-k feathers. Iridus purplish-red. Chin and throat 
velvety black, ns is als i the streak (in the midst of which 
is the eye) passing from the bill to the liincler part of the 
head. Forehead rcddish-browii. Head feathers long, silky, 
forming a reclining crest approaching to reddish-chestnut, 
which the bird can erect or depress at pleasure. Upper 
parts purplish-red, or vinaccous-brown dashed with ash- 
colour, the rump lightest. Breast and belly pale purplish- 
ash, tinguil with pale brownish ‘red. Vent and under tail- 
eoverts orange-brown, inclining to reddish-orange. Greater 
wing-coverls black, tipped with white. Lesser wing-coverts 
of a shade darker than fhc general tint of the upper plu¬ 
mage. Primaries black, with a bright-yellow spot near the 
white tips of their outer webs. Montagu says that the 
three first are tipped with white, and the others with yellow 
on their outer margins. Secondaries grey, tipped with 
white on the outer weh, and seven or eight of Ifi'em termi¬ 
nated with small tlntiish oval horny iippeiidagcs, of the 
eolour of red sealing-wax. Sometimes there are not inore 
than five or six of these wax-like lips, and in Monlugn's 
speeinicn tliere were live on one side and six on the nll'.er. 
Graves gives the iniuiher at from si-x to nine (Beehstein ;;t 
from live to nine),'*'' and mentions the speeimeii in Mr. Ha¬ 
worth’s eolloetion, which had some i.n the tail, which is 
black ti]iped with yellow, and dashed with ash-colour at th.c 
base. Shanks, toes, and claws, black. 

Female, Generally similar to the male ; but the yellow 
on the wings and (ail is not so bright, nor are the w.-ix-like 
ajipendages so largo or so numerous. 

Some have said that the female wants both the yellow 
and the wax-like ornaments. Graves says that the female 
has white on the wing where the male has yellow, and that 
she is wholly destitute of the waxen u)ipendages. Some 
females may have been taken with ihe pluninge last-men¬ 
tioned; blit in general, (be first description will bo found 
the most correct. Bonaparte’s spceinicii shot on the Atlia- 
ba.sca river was a female. It was, according to him, eight 
and a half inches in length, and fifteen in extent. The 
bill was tbree quavtcrs of an inch long, black, hut jialer 
at the base of the under iiiundible. There wiis no yellow 
wliatever on the wing. The tail was lipped with pale- 
yellow for half an inch, and four only of the secondaries 
Were farnishcil wilii (lie briglil-red appendages. ljecli“leiii 
says that the narrow wax tips at tins i-nd of Ihe tail de¬ 
note that the bird is a very old male. The Hesli of this 
siMieies is .said to bo delicate I'ooa. 



[Homliy nia Huhomtea, miilr.] 

* Jii tt rtiu? spt'dmon in January, Irtlfi, by Mr. JtJm Crtniihwinb* 
11 U iu Xiiurnllnvoilc, clotfu tubia <mii kou»e» the srcoiHl.ihrs m 
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Amkrican Wax-wing. 

Tht American tm.v-teing, or cedar-bird, was consWered 
by some of the older naturalists to bo identical with the 
European species from wliich it had degenerated. Latham 
wati of tliis opinion which all now agree in considering erro¬ 
neous. The specillc differences are toQ strongly marked to 
admit of any doubt on the subject. 

This species is the Ampelis Garrutus var. /3. of the Sys- 
teina Naturm ; Garrulus Caroltnensis, Le Jaseur do Caro¬ 
line, the Chatterer of Catesby; Tardus Garrulus Caroli- 
nensis of Klein; Coquantototl of Hernandez; Avis Ame¬ 
ricana cristata, Xomotl dicta of Stdia; Chatterer of Caro¬ 
lina of Edwards ; ‘ Cedar-bird, Ampelis Americana, _ of 
Wilson ; Recollet * of the Canadian Voyageurs; Bombycilla 
Carolinensis of Brisson, Bonaparte, Audubon, and others. 
It is said to be found in the wltole extent between Mexico 
and Canada, and parties arc said occasionally to roam 
as far south as the forests of Guiana. In the United 
States it is a resident during the whole year, the northern 
and middle states being its more usual ({uarters in the 
summer, and the southern in the winter season. It is 
stated that the bird has been found on the north-west coast 
of America.t but its northern boundary appears to fall 
short of that of Ji<mbycilla Bohemira. Say saw it near 
Winnipeg river, in latitude 50°, and Dr. Richardson 
states his belief that it has not been hitherto observed to 
the northward of the fifty-fourth parallel. He says that 
Mr. Drummond saw several small flocks on the south 
branch of the Saskatchewan on the 2rth .lune, and gives a 
description of a male killed there in lat. 52^'’ on that day, 
1827. He adds, that it frci][uents the northern shores of 
Lakes Huron and Superior in summer. 

The cedar-birds utter a feeble lisping sound, and ‘ lly,’ 
says Wilson, ‘ in compai-t bodies of from twenty to fifty ; and 
usually alight so close together on the same tree, that one 
half are frequently shot down at a time. In the months 
of .Inly and August, they collect together in flocks, and 
retire to the hilly parts of the state, the Blue Mountains, 
and other collateral ridges of the Alleghany, to enjoy the 
fruit of the I'accinium uliginosum, whortleberries, which 
grow there in great abundance, whole mountains for many 
miles being almost entirely covered with them ; and where, 
in the. month of August, I have myself found the cedar- 
birds numerous. In October they descend to the lower 
cultivated parts of the country, to feed on the berries of the 
sour gum, and red cedar, of which last they are inniio- 
dcrutely fond; and thirty or forty may sometimes be seen 
fluttering among the branches of oik! small ctular-lree, 
plucking off the berries.In the fall, and begin¬ 

ning of summer, when they become very fat, they are in 
considerable esteem for the table ; and great numbers are 
brought to the market of Philadelphia, where they arc sold 
at from twelve to twenty-five cents per dozen. During 
the whole winter and spring they are occasionally seen; 
and about the 25tli of May appear in numerous parties, 
making great havoc among the early cherries, selciiling 
the best and ripest of the fruit.’ Audubon says that they 
re.-ich Louisiana about the beginning of November, and 
retire towards the middhs districts in the biiginning of 
March. ‘ The holly,’ writes the author last quoted, ‘ the 
vines, the persimon, the pride of (‘hina, and various other 
trees, supply them with jdenty of berries and fruits, on 
which they fatten, and become so tender and juicy as to bo 
sougbt by every epicure for the table. I have known an 
instance of a basketfid of these little birds having been 
forw’arded to New Orleans as a Christmas present.’ And 
delicious those fruit-eating birds (for sttch is their general 
diet, albeit they are .said to be excellent lly-cat<-.bersl "u- 
doulttcdly are: though Hernandez, who met with them 
near Tctzeuco (apud ’Tctzcoqnen.ses), says that neither in 
their song nor in the flavour of their flesh are they better 
than other small birds, ‘ ncquo <'st cantu aut nulrimcnto 
cajtcris aviculis cominendatior.’ Their appetite is extra¬ 
ordinary : ‘ they gorge themselves,’ observes Audubon, * to 

ti|>|H-il wiili yeffew, au<l lliero wore five only of iho a)i|>cnilii!;cs or tips on one 
whiffs Btxl M‘vrn oh lilt* other. H in arided Hint thitt in the only iiidividii.il 
M’hich lio’* ’utoii ttho. hi tliin part since 180J). (Ixmdon'n Magazine for 1^15, 
quoting' Iho Tiwhs/e .U.urnai.') 

* Ihohuldy, ti’* Isiith.im obsm-ea. from the cidoiir aud apitearuuce of itn erent 
restimtdbif; init «»f an order uffriarnortlitit itenuniiunlion. 'Iliis 

crcKt ilia bird cun lower and contract at pleuKure* sfo that it can hardly tm ob* 
neiTett* In nome purU of the coitutry they are culled cherry-birdt uimI crown- 
bird 

f Dt. Rielmrdaou m ell obs(‘r\e*». that Cook nitd others who have made this 
stttirmeDt* oiigbt easily mUtake the preceding sj^cies {^B. Bohemica) for that 
before us> 


such excess, ns sometimes to bo unable to lly, and suffer 
themselves to be taken by the hand. Indeed I have seen 
some which, although wounded and confined in a cage, 
have eaten of apples until suffocation deprived them of life, 
in the course of a few days. W^n opened afterwards, they 
were found to be gorged to the iBouth.’ 

Notwithstanding this greediness they are, according to 
some writers, remarkable for their speial and kindly di.spo- 
sition in a state of nature. Nuttall, on the authority of an 
eye-witness, states that one among a row of thc.se birds 
seated upon a branch, darted after an insect, and offered it 
to his associate when caught, who very disinterestedly 
passed it to the next, and each delicately declining the 
offer, the morsel went backwards and forwards befoiHi it w'as 
appropriated. 

After fattening on the fruits of May and early .lune they 
begin to turn their attention to the continuation of the 
species, and commence, about the tenth or twelfth of the 
latter month, building a nest lai’gc in proportion to the 
bird, sometimes in their favourite cedar-tree {Juniperus 
Virginiana, Willd.), but more frequently in the orchards, 
generally choosing a forked or horizontal branch of an 
apple-trco some ten or twelve feet from the ground. Out¬ 
wardly and at bottom is laid a mass of coarse dry stalks of 
grass; the inside is lined entirely with very fine stalks of 
the same material. The eggs are three or four, of a dingy 
bluish white, thick at the great end, tapering suddenly, and 
becoming very narrow at the other, marked with small 
roundish sjwts of black of various sizes and shades; and the 
great end is.of a pale dull purple tinge, marked likewise 
with touches of various shades of purple and black. About 
the last week in June the young are hatched, and are at 
first fed on insects and their larv® ; but as they advance in 
growth, on berries of various kinds. ‘ The female,’ says 
Wilson, from whoso personal observation the foregoing fii<!l.s 
arc given, ‘ if disturbed, darts from the nest in silence to a 
considerable distance ; no notes of wailing or lamentation 
•are heard from either parent, nor are they even seen, not¬ 
withstanding you arc in the tree examining the nc.st and 
young. . . . The season of love, which makes almost every 
other small bird musical, has no such effect on them ; for 
they continue at that interesting period as silent as bid’ore.’ 

Nuttall, who observes that they arc so sociable even in 
the breeding season that several nests may be obser\cd in 
the same vicinity, gives the following interesting account of 
their niclification;—‘Two nests in the Botanic. Garden at 
Gainbriclge were found in small hemlock trees,* at Iho dis¬ 
tance of sixteen or eighteen feet from the ground, in the 
forks of the main branches. One of these was eomposeel of 
dry coarse grass, interwoven roughly with a considerable 
quantity of dead hemlock sprigs, further connected by a 
small ({uantity of 8ilk-weud+ lint, and'lined with a few strips 
of thin grape-vine bark, and dry leaves of the silver fir. In 
the second nest the lining was merely fine root fibres. On 
the 4th of June tliis nest contained two eggs: the whole 
iiinnber is generally about four or five; those are of the 
usual form, not remarkable for any disproportion at the two 
ends, of a pale iday white, inclining to olive; with a few 
well-defined black or deep umber spots at the great end, 
anil with others seen, as it wore, beneath the surface of the 
shell. Two or three other nests were made in the apple- 
trees of the adjoining orchard, one in a place of diflicult ac¬ 
cess, the other on a depending branch easily rcac.lied by the 
hand. Those were securely fixed horizontally among the 
ascending twigs, and were fonneil externally of a ma.ss of 
dry wiry weeds; the materials being firmly held together 
by a large ((uantity of cordweed down.J in" some places 
softencil with glutinous saliva, so as to be formed into coarse 
connecting shreds. The round edge of the nest was tnade 
of coils of the wiry stolons of a common cinquefoil,^ then 
lined with exceedingly fine root-fibres; over the whole, to 
give elasticity, were laid fine stalks of a slender jnneus, or 
minute rush. In these nests the eggs were, as described 
by Wilson (except as to form), marked with smaller and 
more numerous spots than tho preceding. From the late¬ 
ness of the autumn, at which period incubation is stUl 
going on, it would appear that this species is very prolific, 
anil must have at least two hatches in a season; for as late 
as the 7th of September a brood in this vicinity were yet in 
the nest. The period of sitting is about fifteen or sixteen 
days.’ 

* Aims L. t Asekpios. 

X niiupluiHutn planUgiuciim. | l^otuniilla timpkix* 
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. Havi^ endeavoured to give the reader soma idea of tae 
habits of the cedar*bird in a state of nature, we proceed to 
lay before him Nuttall’s account of its manners in f»ip- 
tivity:— ^ 

* A young bird, from oM of the nests described in the 
Iiemlock, was thrown upon my protection, hating been by 
some moans elected j^om his cradle. In this critical situa¬ 
tion however ho had been well fed or rather ^rgcd with 
berries, and was merely scratched by the fall he had re¬ 
ceived. Fed on cherries and mulberries ho was soon well 
tlcdgcd, while his mate in the nest was suffered to nerish 
by the forgetfulness of his natural protectors. Coev:al with 
the growth of his wing-feathers, were already seen the re¬ 
markable (M waxeh appendages, showing that their ap¬ 
pearance indicates no particular age or sox ; many birds, in 
fact, being without these ornaments during their whole 
lives. I soon found my interesting protegee impatient of 
t1)e cage, and extremely voracious, gorging himself to the 
very mouth with the soft fruits on which he was often fed. 
The throat, iti fact, like a craw, admits of distention, and 
the contents are only gradually passed off into the stomach. 

I now suffered the bird to fly at large, and for several days 
he descended from the trees in whicii he perched to my arm 
for fiHid; but the moment he was satisfied he avoided the 
cage, and appeared by his restlessness unable to survive 
the loss of liberty. He now came seldomer to inu, and 
finally joined the lisping muster cry of tze, tze, tze, and 
was enticed away, after two or throe attempts, by his more 
attractive and suitable associates. When young, nature 
providoil him with a loud impatient voice, and te-did, te-did, 
ktti te-did (often also the clamorous cry of the young Kalli- 
more) was his deafening and almost incessant call for food. 
Another young bird of the first brood, probably neglected, 
cried so loud and plaintively to a male .Baltimore bred in 
the same tree, that he commenced feedih]^' it. Mr. Winship 
of Brighton informs me that one of the young cedar-birds 
who fiviitieiUcd the front of his house in quest of honey¬ 
suckle berries, at fength, on receiving food, probably also 
alianiloncd by his roving parents, threw himself wholly on 
his protection. At large, day and night, he still regularly 
atteniied the dessert of the dinner-table for bis portion of 
fruit, and remained steadfast in his attachment to Mr. Win- 
ship till killed by an accident, being unfortunately trodden 
under foot.’ 



[BombyciUa Carolineniii, male.]| 

The following is Wilson's descrimion:—Length seven 
mehes, extent eleven inches; head, neok, breast, upper 

No. 


part of the back and wing-coverts, a dark fawn colour; 
darkest on the back, and brightest on the IVont; head or¬ 
namented with a high pointed, almost upright crest; line 
Qrom the nostril over the eye to the hind head velvety block, 
bordemd above with a fine line of white, and another line 
of white passes ficoin the lower mandible; chin black, gra¬ 
dually brightening into fawn colour, the feathers there 
lying extremely close; bill black, upper mandible nearly 
triangular at the base, without bristles, short, rounding at 
the point, where it is deeply notched; the lower scullopeil 
at the tip, and turning up; tongue as in the rest of the 
genus, broad, thin, cartilaginous and lacerated at the end; 
belly yellow; vent white; wings deep-slate, except the two 
secondaries next the body, whose exterior vanes are of a 
fawn colour, and interior ones white, forming two whitisli 
strips there, which arc very conspicuous ; rump and. tail- 
coverts pale light blue, tail the same, gradually ^cpcnitig 
into black, and tipped for half an inch with rich yellow. >Six 
or seven, and sometimes the whole nine, secondary feathers 
of the wings are ornamented at the tips with small red ob¬ 
long appendages, resembling red sealing-wax; these appe.ar 
to be a prolongation of the shafts, and to be intended for 
preserving the ends, and consequently the vanes of the quills 
from being broken and worn away by the almost continual 
tiuttering of the bird among the thick branches of the cedar. 
The feathers of those birds whii'h are without these ap¬ 
pendages are uniformly found ragged on the edges; hut 
smooth and perfect in those on whom the marks are full 
and numerous. These singular marks have been considcied 
as belonging to the male alone, from the circumstance per¬ 
haps of finding female birds without them. They are how¬ 
ever common to both male and female. Six of the latter 
are now lying before me, each with large and numerous 
clusters of egg.s, and having the waxen appendages in full 
perfection. The young birds do not receive them until the 
second fall,* when, in moulting time, they may be seen fully 
formed, ns the feather is developeil from its sheath. 1 have 
once or twice found a solitary one on the extremity of one 
of the tail -feathers. The eye is of a dark blooil colour; the 
legs and claws black; the inside of the mouth orange ; gup 
wide ; and the gullet capable of such distention as often to 
contain twelve or fifteen cedar-berries, and serving as a 
kind of craw to prepare them for digestion. The chief dif¬ 
ference in the plumage of the male and female consists in 
the dullness of the tints of the latter, the inferior appearance 
of the crest, and the narrowness of the yellow bar at the tiji 
of the tail.’ 

Audubon gives the following dimensionsLength six 
inches and three-fourths, extent of wings eleven, bill along 
the ridge five-twelfths, along the gap three-fourths, tarsus 
Ihrce-fourtlis. The length of the male described by Dr. 
Hieburdson was seven inches si.x lines. The Doctor ‘ob¬ 
serves that a female procured by Mr. Drummond wanted 
entirely the waxen appendages to the secondaries, and says 
that a young binl in Mr. Swainson's collection has the 
upper plumago of the head and body of a hair-brown colour, 
pahir on the neck and rump; the wings and tail as in the 
mature bird, except that tho former want the waxen ap¬ 
pendages. The black frontal mark is narrower, and there 
is no black on the chin. The under plumage is mostly 
hair-brown, edged with yellowish-grey, the belly and vent 
being straw-yellow. 

Asiatic Wax-wino. 

The discovery of the Eed-winged Chatterer, or Japanese 
Wax-wing, is one of the fruits of Dr. De Sicbold's scientific 
mission to Japan by tho government of the Netherlands. 
In size it bears a greater resemblance to the Ce-tar-bird 
than to.the Bohemian Wax-witig, but differs from both in 
the nakedness of the nostrils (which arc not hidden by the 
small feathers of the front, like the nostrils of the othe two 
species of this small but natural group), in the length of 
tho crest, and the beautiful black plumes with which it is 
ornamented, and by the entire absence of the warlike ap¬ 
pendages that tip tho secondaries of its congenqfs. 

The len^i of tho Japanese Wax-wing is six inches and 
six lines. The base of tho bill is bordered by a black band, 
winch pa^es to tho back of the head, surrounding the eye 
in its way, and terminates in,the lower crest-feathers, which 
are of the same colour throughout; the chin and throat are 
biack ; the crest is long, composed above of leathers of an 
ashy-reddish colour with an inferior layer of the black 
■ But tee NttttaU't nceount ubovew 
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plumes, altiady alluded to; the breast, upper parts, and i 
wing-covertj are of a brownish-ash, and a red band tra- ■ 
verses the wing about the middle of it; all the quills are ' 
of an ashy-black, the greater (|uills terminated with black 
and tipped with white; the tail is of an ashy-black, tipped 
with vivid red; the middle of the beAly is of a whitish- 
vellow; and the lower tail-coverts chestnut; shanks and 
feet black. 

The species is found Ih the neighbourhood of Nangasaki. 

Temminck, to whom we are indebted for our knowledge 
of the bird, which is described and figured in his Planches [Bombyiim modiui] 

Colori^.cs, says that there is a specimen in the galleries of « 

the Museum of the Pays-Bas, and another in the collection Mr. Stephens enumerates seven species oMhis genus 
of M. Blomhof, tho resident at Japan ; and he observes that as indigenous to this country : they afe sotnenmes called 
the absence of the nostril-plumes furnishes a proof, also af- humblo-beo flies. 

forded in the genera Corpus and Garrnla, in contradiction BONA« a corruption of the antient name Hipnona, 
to the opinion of those systematists who would separate the called hy the Arabs Bcled el Aneb, ot * country of the 
omnivorous birds with covered nostrils from those which jujubes,’ is a seaport town of (he regency of Algien, in the 
have those organs smooth or naked, and divide them into beylik or province of Constantina. in 37" N. lat. and 8" 15' 
distinct groups. He also considers tho proper position of E. long., and about 265 miles E. of Algiers. It lies on tho 
the genus to be near the Pirolles (Kitta), and the Holies west side of a bay in which there is good anchorage. Tho 
(Colaris of Cuvier, Eurystomus of Vieillot). harbour of Bona is now choked up with mud, but there 

are good landing-places in the vicinity of the town. The 
Setboos. a considerable river, enters the sen about two miles 
to the S.E. of Bona. Between the town and tho river is a 
marsh, which is crossed by two small rivers. Wadi el Daab 
and Wadi cl Boojimah, which flow into the Seiboos just 
above its entrance into the sea. This marsh is believed to 
have been the antient harbour of Hippo Regius, the scanty 
remains of which town are seen about a mile and a half 
south of Bona. Between tho walls of Bona and the mur>li 
are gardens planted with jujube-trees, and to the west and 
sonth-w'cst is a plain whWi extends far into the interior 
in the direction qfyConstantina. Bona i.s built at the foot 
of a hill which nlS^s to the north and north-west of llie 
town, and which forms tho extremity of a ridge whi<-li 
runs westwards parallel to the Sea, as far as tlio gull' i;r 
Stora. On the summit of the hill and alarut 500 yards 
above Ibe town is the Casabah, or citadel, which is strong 
by its situation. The town itself is surrounded by a wall 
with towers. An aqueduct which brought water into tlio 
town has been cut on by the Arabs since the Frcncli occu¬ 
pation of the place. Previous to that event Bonn con¬ 
tained between three and four Ihousaud inhabitants, aod 
carried on a considerable trade by sea; it exported catilc, 
*'orn, wool, hides, wax, and other produce. It was oc,- 
cupied by the French in 1830, but soon after was eva¬ 
cuated. When many of the inhabitants cmigraicd. It. was 
again occupied iu 1831, but after a few months a revolt 
among the inha^^ft|a'and the Turkish garrison in tiui 
Casuhali Obliged the French to eVaciiate the place a si;coiid 
time. In 1832 the Arabs Kabyles, on the arrival of a 
French force by sea, set fire to the towii and left it. Tlie 
French again took posseaMon of the place, but tho country 
around continues hostile to them. Through all these vicissi- 
tBombyciUa vlvnaiicapicsa. uittV.l tudes tbo population of Bona baS dwindled away to a lew 

bunvlred individuals besides the French garrison. (Shaw ; 

BOMBY'LID.M (entomology), a family ot insects ot the ^ Pichon, Alger sous la Domination Franpatse; Berthesenv!, 
order Dipteva, distinguished clnelly by having a long pro- Dix-huit Mois A Alger.) Alortgthe coast eastward of Bona 
•lioscis. The body is short and very hairy. Antennas mo- were the French settlements of La Calle and Bastion do 
derate, fonr-jointeJ, the basal joint long, second very short, France, which France retained tty antient treaties with tho 
third longest, the apical joint minute and tapering to a fine regency of Algiers aftd for the protection of the coral 
point. The legs are long and very slender. Wings hori- fishery, which is carried oti aloltg this coast chiefly by 
zuntal. French and Italian boats. These settlements however 

The spccios of this tribe are all remarkable for their great were destroyed by the late Dey Hua^iti in 1827 in con.se- 
Kwiftiiess of flight: two species of tho genus Bombylius are qucnce of the breaking out of tes^hities!. In the Jixcur~ 
not uncuminon in open parts of woods, frequonting sunny sions in the Mediterranean, hy Mnjot Sir Greville Temple, 
banks, where they may be seen, in the month of April, 1835, there is an aoeount of Botia in 1832;-aiid of the ruins 
hovering over flowers from which they sip tho sweets by of Hippo Regius, which hd visited., 
means of their long proboscis, which enables them to do BONACCI, X,EOH4ltDO. [LsowARn Of Pisa.] 
this without settling on the flowers. BONAPA'RTE, NAPOLECtNE, was bofn at Ajaccio 

At onu time they will be seen apparently ^uite motion- in the island of CmryieB, the ISth of August, 1769. He was 
less in the air—for their wings vibrato so rapidly that they tho second son (his brother Joseph being the eldest) of 
cannot be discerned—a moment after they will make their Oarlo Bonaparte dtiS of Letizia Ramolini, both natives of 
appearance at a few yards distance, having darted from one' Corsica, The hods# in which he was born forms one side 
spot to the other with such rapidity that tho eye cannot of a court loading dut of the Rue Charles. [Ajaccio,] 
follow them. In their flight they emit a humming sound. In his baptismal register, which is in tho parish books, bis 
The two species hero s^wken of are B. major andmedius ; name is written Bonaparte, but his father generally signed 
they are aitout.one third «f an*incb long and of a brown himself Buonaparte, a mode of spelling which seems more 
colour : the fin-iner has tlio anterior part of its wings cloinled accorrlant with Italian ortlioray, although there are other 
with an opaquo brown colour, and tho posferiof part trans- Italian names in which the Srst comppnent part is written 
parent—tiie latter has the wings adorned with numerous and pronounced bona, as, for instance, BonaVentiirai Bonac- 
brown spots, and their anterior ^rtion bat slightly clouded, corsi, &e., besides common hOtths, similarly Oompounded, 
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such M bonarieti^ bonaccia, This appears in itself a 
question of little momeftt, but it has been made the subject 
of much controversy, to which a sort of national importance 
has been givep, as if the dropping of, the u had been 
done for the purpose of Frenchifying the name. (Louis 
Bonaparte's Sir Walter Scott) ' Bonaparte be¬ 

ing a family name, the correctness of the spelling must de- 

{ icnd upon custom, and we find that Napoleon after ho 
iccame general of the army of Italy always signed his name 
without the u, probably, as Bourienne observes, because it 
was a shorter way of signing, and probably also because-, it 
was better fuiapted to fi'rench pronunciation; it corresponded 
likewise tn llie common way of speaking of most Italians, 
who, with the exception of the Tuscans, pronounce in fa¬ 
miliar conversation ‘bono’ instead of'buono.’ ^Napoleon’s 
name first became known to the world as Bonaparte, as such 
it is registered in his proclamations, dispatches, and other 
documents, and as such theretbhi it ought to be written in 
history. His brothers have likewise adopted tlie same way 
of writing it. 

Napuleon’s father's family was originally from Tuscany, 
hut had been settled in Corsica for several geiieratiuns. 
There is a CAiniedy written by one of bis anccstor-s, Niccolb 
Buonaparte of San Miniato, citizen of Florence, styled ‘ La 
Vedova,’ Florence, 1508 and 1592. Tliere is likewise a 
narrative of the pillage of Rome under Charles V., written 
by a .Jacopo Buonaparte, ‘Ragguaglio Storico del Sacco di 
Roma deli’ anno 1527,’ (Cologne, 1730. Charles, Napoleon's 
father, was educated at Fisa for the profession of the law. 
Some relatives of the family still lived iu Tuscany, and one 
of Iheiii was canon of San Miniato in Napoleon's lime. 
Before the birth of Naiiolcon, his father had served under 
Paoli in the defence of his country against the French, to 
whom the Genoese hail basely sold the'island. The entire 
snbniission of Corsica to F'rance took place in June, 1 759, 
about a month before Napoleon’s birth,who tbereforo, legally 
speaking, was born a subject of Franco. In the following 
September, when Count Marboenf, the French couimis- 
sionor, convoked by the king's letters patent the Slates of 
Corsica, consisting of three orders, nobility, clergy, and com- 
mon.s, the family of Bonaparto, having shown their lilies, 
was registered among the nobility; and Charles, some yiiars 
after, repaired to Paris ns member of a deputation of his 
order to r/)uis XVI. He was soon after appointed assessor 
to the judicial court of Ajartcio. He was then in straitened 
cireuinstances, as be bad spent most of bis little properly 
in a bad speculation of some salt-pans, after liuving pre¬ 
viously lost H lawsuit against the Jesuits about an in- 
lierilunee which he claimed. Through Count Mai-htnuf’s 
interest he obtained the admission of his sun Napoleon 
to the military school of Brienno as a king's pensioner. 
Napoleon left Corsica for Bricnne, when he was in his 
tenth year, in April, 1779, At Bricnne, where he passed 
five years and a half, ho made great progress in mathe¬ 
matics, but showed less disposition for literature and the 
study of languages. Pichegru was for a tiino his monitor 
in the class of raathemaUcs. The annual report made 
to the king hy M. do Keralio, inspector general of tiro 
military schools of France, in 1784, nas the following re¬ 
marks on young Napoleon:—‘ Distinguished in niathe- 
matical studies, tolerably versed in history and geography, 
much behind in his Latin and in belles lettres, and other 
accomplishments; of regular habits, studious and well be¬ 
haved, and enjoying excellent health.' (Bonrienne's JiJe- 
moirs.) Much has been said of yonng Napoleon's taci¬ 
turnity and moroseness while at school. Bourienne, who 
was his schoolfellow, states the facts very simply. Na])oleon 
was a stranger, for tho French considered the (yursicans as 
such; he spoke bis own dialect, until he learnt French at 
the school; he had no connexions in France, ho was com¬ 
paratively jxior, and yet proud-minded, as Corsicans gene¬ 
rally are; the other boys, more fortunate or more lively in 
their disposition, teazed him and taunted him, and thoretbre 
he kept himself distant and was often alone. But that he 
was susceptible of social and friendly feelings towards those 
who showed him sympathy, his intimacy wjth Bourienne 
sufficiently proves. Many stories have also been told of his 
assuming an aufliprity over his comrades, showing a pre- 
cociogs .ambition, and an instinct for command; but these 
are flatly contradicted Jby Bourienne, with tlie exception that 
m one instance when tim snow hail fallen very thick on tlio 
ground, and the hoy# w.ere at a loss what to do to amuse 
theinselves, he proposed to make eotpenebments with the 
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snow, and to perform a sham attack, of whicli ho was tho 
leader. 

There was nothing extraordinary in young Napoleon s 
school life; he was a clever, steady, studious lad, and no¬ 
thing more. The .school of Briunne was under the direction 
of the monks of tho order of St. Francis de Paula, called 
* Minimi,’ and Bourienne speaks rather indifferently of their 
learning and system of education, tliough the teacher of 
mathematics seems to have been a favourable exception. 
Bourienne also states that Napoleon had made more profi¬ 
ciency in history than the report above mentioned gives him 
credit for: his favourite authors were Cwsur, Plutarch, and 
Arrian; tho last two he probably read in Latin, or perhaps 
French translations, for he docs not appear to have studied 
Greek. 

Napoleon left Briennc in October, 1784 : some say in 
178.3 ; but Bourienne is positive as to tho date ‘’l7th Octo¬ 
ber, 1784, after Napoleon had been five years and six months 
at Brieiine,’ und ho acconipanied him part of the way to 
Paris, with four of his conijianions, to proceed to the mili¬ 
tary school tliere, to continue his course of studies, until 
he had attained the age required for entering the army. 
The Paris scliool, and tlie students' manner of living, were 
oil an expensive footing, which shocked young Napoleon, 
who wrote to Father Berlon, his superior at Brienne, a long 
letter, in which he forcibly exposed the error of such a sys¬ 
tem of education, as luxury tind comforts were a bad pre- 
puralion for the liurd-ships and privations attendant on 
the military profession. Bourienne gives a copy of this 
reniiirkable letter. In the regulations which ho afterwards 
drew up for his niilitury school at Fontainebleau, Napo¬ 
leon followed the principles he had thus early manifested. 
Napoleon's ^spirit of observation, his active and inquisitive 
eharaeler, his ecnsnrioiis frankncs.s, would appear to have 
excited the attciilioii of the superiors of the Paris school, 
who hastened the epoch of his examination, as if anxious to 
get rid of a troublesome guest. He was likewise remarked 
for the wild energy and strange amplifications in his style 
of expressing himself when excited, a peculiarity which 
distinguished many of his subsequent speeches and pro- 
chiinaiions. In September, 1785, he left the school, and 
received his commission as suli-lioutenant in the regiment 
of artillery de la Fere, and was soon after promoted to a first 
lieiituiurncy in tlie artillery regiment of Grenoble, stationed at 
Valence. His father had just died at Montpellier of ascirrhns 
in the sloiiiach. An old great uncle, the Archdeacon Lucieii 
of A jaircio, now acted as father to the liitnily ; he was riidi, 
and Charles had left his children poor. Napoleon's elder 
brother.Io.'cph, after reccir ing his education at the College of 
.’\iitiin in Burgundy, returned to Corsica, where his niollier, 
si.'tcr.s, and younger brothers re.-ided, as well as a half-hrotJior 
of his mother, of the name of Fcsch. whose father had been 
an otiicer in a Swiss regiment in the Genoese senice, formerly 
stationed in Corsica. Napoleon, while at Valence with his 
regiment, was allowed 1200 francs yearly from his family, 
prohahly from the archdeacon, which, added to his pay, 
euaViled him to live comfovtahly and hr go into company. 
He appears to have entered cheerfully into the sports and 
amusements of his lirothcr otllcers, while at the same time 
he did not neglect improving himself iu the studies con- 
iiecleil with his profession. While at Valence he wrote a 
dissertation in answer to Raynal’s question, ‘What are the 
principles and institutions by which mankind can obtain 
the greatest possible happiness?’ lie sent his MS. anony 
mously to the Academy of Lyons, which adjudged to him 
the prize attached to the best essay on the subject. Many 
years after, when at the height of his power, h happened 
to mention the circumstance, and Talleyrand having sought 
the Ibrgotten MS. among the archives of the Academy, pre- 
sonlcd it to him one morning. Napoleon, after reading a 
tew pages of it, tlircw it into the fire, and no copy having 
been taken of it. we do not know what his early ideas might 
have been about llio happiness of mankind. .. (Las ('ascs' 
Jottrual, vol. i.) Napoleon bad become acquainted with 
Jtaynal while at Paris. Having made an excursion froia 
Valence to Mont Cetiis. ho designed writing a ‘ sentimental 
journey,' in imitation of Sterne's work, translations of which 
were much read in France ^ the time, hut he ultimately 
resisted the temptation. 'The first outbrealyng of the Revo¬ 
lution found him at Valence with his regiment. He took 
a lively interest in tho proceedings of the first National 
Assembly. Tho officers of his l•ogiulcrlf. like those, of the 
army in general, were divided into royalists and flcmocrats; 
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•everal of d»o former emigrated to join tne Prince of Cond^. 
Napoleon however refused to follow the same course; he 
took the popular side, and his example end his arguments 
inflnence<l many of his brother officers in the regiment. In 
17!)2 Napoleon became a captain in the regiment of Gre¬ 
noble artillery (Las Coses, vol. i.), his promotion being 
favoured probably by the emigration of so many officers. 
By others it is stated that he was made a captain in 
July, 1793, after his return from Corsica. He however 
was at Paris in 1792, and there met his old friend Bou- 
rienne, with whom he renewed his intimacy. He appears 
to have been then unemployed, probably unattached, while 
the army was undergoing a new organisation. Napoleon 
and Bnurienne happened to be, on the 20th of June, 1792, 
at a coffee-house in tho street St. Ilonoro, when the mob 
from tlio fauxbourgs (a motley crowd armed with pikes, 
sticks, axes, &c.) were proceeding to (he '1‘uilcries. | I.et 
us follow this canaille,' whispered Napoleon to his friend. 
They went acwrdiiigly, and saw the mob bi-cak into the 
palace without any opposition, and the king afterwards ap¬ 
pear at one of tho windows with the'red cap on his head. 
•It is all over henceforth with that man!' exclaimed Na¬ 
poleon ; and returning with his friend to tho eoffeo-housc to 
dinner, he explained to Bourienne all the consctpiences he 
foresaw from tho degradation of the monarchy on that fatal 
day, now and then exclaiming indignantly, ‘ How could 
they allow those despicable wretches to enter the ]>alace! 
why, a few discharges of grape-shot amongst them would 
have made them all take to their heels; they would be 
running yet at this moment!’ He was collected and ex¬ 
tremely grave all the remainder of that day; the sight had 
made a deep impression upon him. He witnessed also tho 
scenes of the 10th of August, after which he Jeft Paris to 
return to his family in Corsica. General do Paoli then 
held tho chief authority in that island from the king and 
the Frcncli National Assembly, and Napoleon was appointed 
by him to the temporary command of a battalion of national 
guards. Paoli had approved of the constitutional monarchy 
ill France, but not of the excesses of the Jacobiiis, nor of 
the attempts to establish a republic. Factions had limken 
out in Corsica also, which Paoli endeavoured to repress. In^ 
January, 1793, a French fleet, under Admiral Trugiict,* 
sailed from Toulon, for tho purpose of attacking the island 
of Sardinia. Napoleon, with his battalion, was ordered to 
make a diversion by taking possession of the small islands 
which lie on the northern coast of Sardinia, which he 
effected; but Truguet's fleet having been repulsed in the 
attack upon Cagliari, Napoleon returned to Corsica with 
his men. Paoli had now openly renounced all obedience to 
the French Convention, and called upon his countrymen to 
shake off its yoke. Napoleon, on the contrary, rallied with 
the French troops under Lacom1>e St. Michel and Saliceti, 
and he was sent with a body of men to atta(;k his native 
town Ajaccio, which was in possession of Paoli's party. He 
however did not succeed, and was obliged to return to Bastia. 
The English fleet soon after appeared on the coast, landed 
troops, and asHstcd Paoli, and the French were obliged to 
quit tho island. Napoleon also left it about May, 1793, and 
his mother and sisters with him. After seeing them safe to 
Marseilles, he went to join tho 4th regiment of artillery, 
which was stationed at Nice with the array intended to act 
against Italy. So at least his brother 1.4>uis says, hut from 
Las Cases' account it would appear that he repaired to 
Paris to ask for active employment. It was during his short 
residence lit Marseilles and in the neighbourhood, that he 
wrote a political pamphlet, called Le Soitper de Beaucaire, 
a supposed oonversatioit between men of different parties; a 
Marsetllese, a man of Nismes, a military man, and a manu¬ 
facturer of Montpellier. Bonaparte speaks his own senti¬ 
ments as the military man, and recommends union and 
obedience to the Convention, against which the Marseillese 
were then in a state of revolt. This curious pamphlet be¬ 
came very rare afterwards. Napoleon was said to have 
suppressed it. Bourienne gives a copy of it from a MS. 
given to him by Bonaparto in 1795. His language was 
then strongly republican, though not of that turgid absurd 
strain which was then so much in vogue, and of which .some 
specimens, wgned Brutus Bo)|apaiile, appeared in the papers 
of the day. ‘Napoleon, in his memoirs, disavows these, and 
says that’'perhaps they were tho productions of his brother 
Lucien*. who was then a much more violent democrat than 
himse\f.' 

Bonaparte vos at Paris in September, 1793, Bei^g 


known as a good artillery officeiv ho was sent to join the 
besieging army before Toulon, wiui the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of artillery, and with a letter for Cartaux, the repub¬ 
lican general, a vain, vulgar, and extremely ignorant man. 
Napoleon himself has given, in Las Cases' journal, a must 
amusing account of his first ihferviev^ vvith Cartaux, of the 
wretched state in which ho Ibund the artillery, of the total 
want of common sense in the dispositions that had been 
made for the attack, of his own remonstrances, of his diffi¬ 
culty in making Cartaux understand the simplest notions 
concerning a battery, &c. At last, luckily fur him, Gas- 
parin, a commissioner from the Convention, gtjuved at the 
camp. He had seen a little service, and uiiders^d Bona¬ 
parte's plain statements. A council of war was assembled, 
and although the orders of the Convention were to attack 
Toulon and curry the town, Napoleon succeeded iu per¬ 
suading them to attack ^rst the outer works that com¬ 
manded the harbour, the taking of which would insure the 
surrender of the place. It was decided that Bonaparte's 
plan should be adopted, even at the serious risk of incurring 
the" displeasure of the Convention. Soon after, Cartaux 
was recalled, and another mock general, a physician, was 
sent in his place, but he was soon frightened away by tho 
whistling of the shots. Dugommicr, a brave veteran, then 
came to command tho besieging army, and he and Bona¬ 
parte agreed perfectly. Napoleon constructcfl his batteries 
with great skill, and having opened his fire with great efl'ect, 
the works which commanded the harbour were carried by 
the French, after a ,sharp resistance from the English, in 
which the British commander. General O'Hara, was taken 
prissoiier, and Bonaparte received a bayonet wound. Upon this 
the evacuation of the place \vas resolved.upon by the allies, 
as Bonaparte had foreseen. A scene of confusion, ilestruc- 
tion, and (!on<lagratit% took place, which it is not within our 
object to dwell upon : tho English, Spanish, and Neapolitan 
fleets sailed out of the harbour, carrying along with them 
about 14,000 of tho inhabitants, who.so only safety was in 
(light. The deputies of tho Convention, Barrus, Freioii, 
Fouche, and the younger Robespierre, filtered Toulon, and 
excrci.sed their vengeance upon tho few that rcnuiined, IdO 
of whom were assembled iu tho square and extermi'nuled 
by grape-shot. Bonaparte says that neither he nor the 
regular troops had anything to do with this butchery, whii.li 
was executed by what was called ‘the revolutionary,army,’ 
a set of wretches, the real sans culottes of Paris and other 
towns, who followed the army as volunteers. 

Throughout that frightful period which has been styled 
‘ the reign of terror,' it was not, generally speaking, the 
officers of the regular army, but the civilians, the deputies 
of the Convention attached to the armies, who directed and 
presided at the massacres. There is an atrocious letter by 
Fouchd to Collot d'Herbois, testifying his joy at the exter¬ 
mination of the rebels; and another from Saliceti, Barras, 
and Freron, jointly expressing the same sentiments, (See 
Napoleon's Memoirx, by Gourgaud, vol. i. Appendix.) 

In consequence of his services at the taking of Toulon, 
Bonaparte was recommended by General Dugoinniicr for 
promotion, and was acconlingly raised to the rank of briga¬ 
dier-general of artillery, in February, 1794, with tho cliief 
command of that department of the army in the south. Iu 
this capacity he inspected the coasts, ordered the weak 
points to be fortified, strengthened the fortifications already 
existing, and displayed his ability in these matters. *110 
then joined the army under General Dumorbion, which was 
stationed at the foot of the Maritime Alps, and with which 
he made tho campaign of 1794 against the Piedmontese 
troops. In that campaign, the French disregarding tho 
neutrality of Genoa, and tidvancing by Ventimiglia and 
San Remo, turned the Piedmontese position at Saorgio, 
obtained possession of the Col de Tende, ,and penetrated 
into the valleys on the Piedmontese side of the Alps. A 
battle was fought at Cairo, in the valley of tho Bormida, 
21 St September, in which the French had the advantage. 
But the rainy season coming on, terminated the campaign, 
in which Bonaparte had taken on important part, together 
with Massena. • 

Previous however to the battle of Cairo, Bonaparte had 
run considerable risk from the factions that divided France. 
On the 13th July, 1794, tho Deputies of the Convention 
who were superintending the opemtions of thq army gave 
him a commission to proceed to Genoa, with secret instruc¬ 
tions to examine the state of the fortifications as well as the 
nature of the country, and also to observe the conduct of the 
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Genoese government to\vards the English and other belli¬ 
gerent powers. These instructions were dated I^ano, and 
signed Ricord. Ricord an<l the younger Robespierre were 
then commissioners. Bonaparte went to Genoa and ful- 
flllcd his commission. Meantime, the revolution of the 9th 
and lOih Thermidor (27th and 2(ilh July) took place, 
RolHispicrre fell, andf bis party was proscribed. AlUtto, 
Saliccti, and Laporto, were the new commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to the army of Ithly. On Bonaparte's return from 
Genoa to head-quarters, he was placed under arrest, his 
]>upcrs were seized, and an order was issued by the commi.-^ 
siuners, stating that ho had lost their confidence by Ins 
suspicious ponduct,.and especially by his journey to Genua; 
he was suspended from his functions of commander of the 
artillery, and oMcrod to proceed to Paris under an escort 
to appear before tnc commiitue of public safety. This order 
Mils dated Barcelonnette, Gth August, and signed by the 
three commissioners, and countersigned by Dumorbion, 
gunoral-in-chio<' Bonaparte remained under an-est for a 
fortnight. IIu wrote a ])ithy remonstrance, which he ad¬ 
dressed to Albitte and Saliccti, without taking any notice 
of the tliird commissioner I-aportc. In it he complains of 
being disgraced, and having his character injured without 
trial: ho appeals to his known patriotism, his services, his 
attachment to tuc principles of the revolution; he appeals 
to Saliceti. who hud known him be says for five years, &c. 
This remonstrance induced the commissioners to make a 
more precise investigation of the alFair, and the result was 
a counter order from tlieui, dated Nice, 2Uth August, 
stating that citizen Bonaparte hud been arrested in conse¬ 
quence of measures of general safety after tlie death of the 
traitor Robespierre; but that the commissioners ‘ having 
examined his conduct previous to his journey to Genoa, 
and also the report of that mission, hadi not found any po¬ 
sitive reason to justify the suspicions'they might have en¬ 
tertained of his conduct and principles, and that considering 
moreover the advantage derived from his military inforinution 
and knowledge of localities to the service of the republic, 
tljoy, the commissioners, order him to be restored provinvm- 
ulhj to liberty, and to remain at hcad-(|uarters until further , 
insiriictions from the committee of public safety.’ This cn- , 
rious docuineiit serves to show the kind of justice dealt out, 
by the French republic in those times. Bonaparte however 
seems to have had no further annoyance on the subject. 
The real grounds of bis accusation have never been known, 
and he himself, at the close of his life, professed himself to 
bo ignorant of them. , (Bonaparte's Memoirs dictated to 
Gourgaud and Montholon.) 

Alior the close of the campaign of 1791, Bonaparte re¬ 
paired to Marseilles, whore his family then was. It would 
seem that he had been superseded in bis command of the 
artillery, for wo find him early in the following year at 
Paris soliciting employment. Aubry, an old olHcer of artil¬ 
lery, was then president of the military committee. Bona¬ 
parte was «oldly received by this officer, wlw made some 
remarks on his youth, which Bonaparte resented ; Aubry 
then appointed him general of a brigade of infantry, in tho 
army of La Vendee, an appointment which he refused, con¬ 
sidering it a sort of degradation. Ho remained therefore 
without active employment, retaining his rank of ge¬ 
neral of brigade. He now took lodgings in the Rue du 
Mail, near the-Place des Victoiros, and leil a private lifts. 
Bourienne states, that he had then some idea of going into 
the Turkish service, and gives a copy of a project which 
Bonaparte laid before the war-office, showing tho advantages 
that would result .to France by forming a closer connexion 
with the Porte, and sending olllcors of artillery with a body of 
gunners to instruct the troops of the sultan. Menntimo, a 
new crisis arrived in the affairs of France. The Convention 
had framed a ne'w, constitution, establishing a council oL 
ciders, a council of juniors, and an executive directory of five 
members. This is known by tho name of tho constitution 
of the yew ui., and was in fact the third constitution pro¬ 
claimed since the- licg'mning of the revolution. But the 
Convention, previously to its own dissolution, passed a reso¬ 
lution to tho effect, tnat at least two-tliii;^* members 
of tho two legislative councils should be taken from tho 
members of the actual Convention. This resolution was 
laid before the primary assemblies of the departments, and 
every kind of inlluence, legal and illegal, was used to ensure 
its approbation. The department of Paris however refused, 
and tue sections or districts of that city being assembled, 
demanded a strict scrutiny of the returns of the votes of the. 


assemblies of the departments,., and protested against the 
attempt of the Convention to perpetuato its own power. 
They declared they would no longer obey tho orders of that 
body. It was said that the sections were urged or eucou- 
ragw in their resistance by the royalists, who hoped to 
derive benefit from it. But it is also well known tliat the 
Convention, many of whose members were implicated in 
the bloodshed and atrocities of the reign of terror, was 
odious to the Parisians. On the other side the members of 
tbc Convention fur this very reason were afraid of returning 
to the rank of privato citizens. They determined therefuro 
to risk every thing in order to carry their object by force. 
They had at their dis|>osal about OUOO regular troops in or 
near Paris, with a considerable quantity of artillery, and a 
body of volunteers from the suburbs. The command of 
these forces was given to Burras, a leading member of the 
C'onventiun, uhu had mainly contributed to the fall of 
Robespierre. Barras, wlio liad become acquainted with Bo¬ 
naparte at the siege of Toulon, proposed to intrust him with 
tho actual direction of tbc troops for tho defence of the 
(Convention. Buua|>artu was also known to Carnot and 
Tullien, and other members of the Convention, as an able 
artillery officer. The choice being unanimously approved, 
Bonaparte quickly drew his line of defence round the Tud 
eries where the Convention was sitting, and along the adjoin¬ 
ing quay on the north bank of the Seine. Hedepended mainly 
upon his cannon loaded with grape-shot, which lie had placed 
at the .head of the various avenues through which the na¬ 
tional guai'ds, the force of the citizens, must advance. The 
national guards had no caiuiun. They advanced on the 
morning of the l-tth Vendeiuiaire (4th October, 179j), 
nearly 20,000 in number, in several columns, along tho 
quays and the street of St. Ilonorc. As soon as they were 
within musket-shot, tlicy were ordered to disperse in the 
name of the Convention; they answered by ili-scliarging 
their firelocks, and their fire was returned by discharges of 
grape-shot and canister, whicii did great execution among 
the thick masses, cooped up in narrow streets. They 
however returned several times to the charge, and attempteil 
but in vain to carry the guns; the fire of tho cannon 
swept away the foremost, and threw the rest into dis¬ 
order. Foiled at all points, after two hours' fighting, tho 
n.ational guards withdrew in the evening to their respective 
di.stricts, where they made a stand in some churches and 
other buildings; but being followed by the troops of the 
Convention, their disunited resistance was of no avail; they 
were obliged to surrender, and were disarmed in the night. 
By tho next morning all Paris was subdued,, The Conven¬ 
tion and its troops did not use their victory witli cruelty; 
except those who were killed in tho fight, few of the citizens 
were put to death, -and only two of the leaders were publicly 
executed, others being sentenced to transportation. General 
Berruyer, Verdier, and others, served with Bonaparte on 
tho occasion, but to Bonaparte chielly the merit of tho 
victory was justly attributed. He was appointed by a 
decree of the Convention second in command of the army 
of the interior, Barras retaining the nominal chief command 
himself; and soon after tho new constitution coming into 
operation, Barras being appointed ono of the directors re¬ 
signed bis military command, and Bonaparte became ge¬ 
neral of the interior. 

About this time, Bonaparte became acquainted with 
Josephine Beauharuois, a native of Martinique, and the 
widow of the Viscount Alexandre de Beauliarnois. This 
lady had suflTered imprisoinnent, hut was liberated at the 
fall of Robespierre. The Director Barras, an old aciiuaint- 
ance of her husband, fre(jucnted her society, and she 
was also intimate with Madame Tullion, and other persons 
of note and inlluence at that time. She was amiable, 
elegant, and accomplished. Bonaparte saw her often, and 
became attached to her. She was several years older ihun 
he was. He was now rapidly rising in his fortunes, and 
his marriage with a lady of rank and fashion (for rank, 
although nominally proscribed, began again to exercise a 
sort of influonce in society), who was upon terms of inti¬ 
macy with the political leaders of that period, could not but 
prove advantageous to him. _ Such was the advice given to 
him by his friends, and Plfticukuly, it is repcwtecT, by Tal 
leyraiul. Barras, having heattr of tho projecteiFmorringe, 
approved of it also. Meantime, Bonaparte had been'apply¬ 
ing to Carnot, the then minister at war, for active employ¬ 
ment. The directors had at that time turned their attention 
towards Italy, where the French army, under General 
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Scherer, was making no great progress. After gaining a 
■victory over the Austrians at Loano, m November, 1795, the 
French were still cooped up in the western Riviera of Genoa, 
between the mountains and the sea, without being able to pe¬ 
netrate into Piedmont ; and this was the fourth year of that 
war carried on at the foot or in the defiles of the Alps and 
the Ligurian Apetihines. Barras and Carnot agreed to 
give Bonaparte the command of the army of Italy, and the 
other directors approved of it. This appointment was signed 
the 2.3rd February, 1796 ; on the 9th of March follow¬ 
ing he married Josephine, and a few days after parted from 
his bride to assume the command of the army of Ittdy. 
The stories that have been propagated about his marriage 
being made the condition of his appointment, and all the 
inuendos built upon that assumption, appear to have no 
foundation. He was appointed to the army of Italy, because 
he ■n'as thought capable of succeeding, because he was 
already acquainted with the ground, perhaps also it was 
thought that his Italian origin might afford him facilities with 
the people of that country; and lastly, because the directors 
were not sorry to have a general at the head of one of their 
armies who was a man of their choice, and seemingly 
dependent upon their favour, one whoso growing reputation 
might serve as a counterpoise to the widely-extended popu¬ 
larity of Moreau, Pichegru, Hoche, and the other generals 
of the first years of tiie Republic, 

The army at Bonaparte’s disposal consisted of altoiit 
50,C00 men, of whom only two-thi’ids were fit for the 
field. It was in a wretched state as to clothing, and ill 
supplied with provisions; the pay of the soldiers was in 
arrears, and tne army was almost without horses. The 
discipline also was very relaxed. The Piedmontese and 
Austrian combined army was commanded by Beaulieu, a 
gallant veteran, past seventy years of age: it was posted 
along the ridge of the Apennines, at the foot of which the 
French were advancing. Bonaparte, in his despatches to 
the Directory, stated the allied armies at 75,000 men, and 
his own effective troops at 35,000. On the 27th of March 
he arrived at Nice, and immediately moving his head-quar¬ 
ters to Albenga, pushed liis advanced guard as far as Voltri, 
near Genoa. Beaulieu, with the Austrians’ left, attacked 
Vultri and drove the French back; heat the same time 
ordered U'Argenteau, who commanded his centre, to 
descend by Montenutte upon Savona, and thus take the 
French in iiunk. On this road tlie French Oolonel Uampoii 
was posted with 1500 men on the heights of Moiitelegino, 
Ho was repeatedly attacked on the lOlli Ajiril by D'Argen- 
teau, but stood firm, and all the assaults of the Austrians 
could not dislodge him from the redoubt. This gave time 
to Bonaparte to collect his forces, and to march round in 
the night by Altare to the rear of D'Argentean, whom he 
attacked on every side on the following day, and obliged to 
make a disorderly retfeat beyond Montenotto after losing 
the best part of his division, before Beaulieu, on the left, 
or Colli, who commanded the Piedmontese at Ceva on 
the right, could come to his support. Bonaparte had 
now pushed into the valley of the Borinida, between 
the two wings of the allied army. Beaulieu and Colli 
hastened to repair this disaster, and re-establish their com¬ 
munications by Millesimo and Dego. On the 13th April, 
Bonaparte sent Augereau to attack Millesimo, which 
ho carried; but the Austrian General Provera, with 2000 
men, threw himself into the old castle of Cossaria on the 
summit of a hill, where he withstood all the assaults of the 
French for that day. Two French general officers were 
killed in leading the attack, and another, Joubert, was 
severely wound^. On the 1-ltli the whole of the two 
armies were engaged. Colli, after an unsuccessful endea¬ 
vour to relieve Pinvera, was driven back towanls Ceva, 
while Massena attacked Beaulieu at Dego, and forced him 
to retire towards Acqui. Provera, without provisions or 
water, was obliged to surrender. The Piedmontese were 
now completely separated fn>m the Austrians, which was 
the great object of Bonaparte's movements. The French 
reinuineil for the night at Magliani, near Dego. All at 
once, early in the morning of the 15th, an Ahittrian division 
5000 strong under General Wakussowich, comii)g from 
Voltri by SassoUo, and ex^ctiruc to find tbeir countrymen at 
DegOr were astonished to nnd tne French there, who were 
equally surprised at seeing the Austrians, whom they had 
drivsKi far away in their front, reappear in their rear. 
\V ukassqwich did not hesitate; he charged into the village 
.of JVIaglinni, and took it. Massena hurried to the spot 


to drive away the Austrians; I^abarpe came also with 
reinforcements, but they eould not succeed, until Bona¬ 
parte himself came and led a fresh charge, and at last 
obliged WukassbWioh to retira This was called the battle 
of Dego, but more properly of Magliani, the last of a series 
of combats which opened to Bonaparte the road into the 
plains of North Italy. 

Beaulieu retired to the Po with the intention of defending 
tlie Milanese territory, leaving Colli and the Piedmontese 
to their fate. Bonaparte turned against. Colli, drove him 
from Ceva, and afterwards fVom Mondovl, and beyond 
Chcrasco. Colli withdrew to Carignano, near Turin. The 
provinces of Piedmont, south of the Po, were now open to 
the French; the king, Victor Amadeus III., became 
alarmed, and asked for a truce, which Bonaparte granted 
on condition that the fortresses of Cuneo and Tortona 
should 1)0 placed in his hands. A peace was afterwanls 
made between the king and the Directory, by which the 
otlier Piedmontese fortresses and all the passes of the Alps 
wore given up to the French, and Piedmont in fact was 
siirrondured at discretion. This defection of the king of 
Sardinia ensured the success of the French army. From 
his head-quarters at Chcrasco Bonaparte issued an order to 
his soldiers, in which, after Justly praising their valour, and 
recapitulating their successes, he promised to lead them on 
to further victory, but enjoined them at the same time to 
desist ft-om the i’rightful course of plunder and violence 
which had already marked tlteir progress into Italy. 

Being now safe with regard to Piedmont, Bonaparte ad¬ 
vanced to encounter Beaulieu, who had posted himself 
on the left hank of the Po, opposite to Valenza, his 
troops extending eastwards as far as Pavia. Bonaparte 
made a feint of crossing the river at Valenza, while he dis¬ 
patched a body of cavalry along the right bank into the 
state of Parma, where they met with no enemy, seized 
some boats near Piacenza, crossed over to the Milanese 
side, and dispersed some Austrian piquets wlio were posted 
there ; Bonaparte, quickly following with a chosen body of 
infantry, crossed the river nearly thirty miles below Pavia, 
Beaulieu was now obliged to fall back upon the Adda 
after a sharp engagement at Fombio, on the road from 
Piacenza to Milan. Milan was evacuated by the Austrians 
with the exception of the castle. Bonaparte resolved to 
dislodge Beaulieu from his new position, and accordingly 
he attacked the bridge of Lodi, on the Adda, which the Aus¬ 
trians defended with a numerous artillery. He carried it by 
the daring bravery of his grenadiers and the barj disiwsitions 
of the Austrian commander, who had not placed his infantry 
near enough to support his guns. The Austrian army was 
panic-struck. Beaulieu attempted to defend the line of the 
Mincio, but be bad only time to throw a garrison into Man¬ 
tua, and then withdraw behind tlie Adige into the Tyrol. 
Bonaparte took possession of Milan and of all Lombardy, 
with the exception of Mantua, which he blockaded. Thus 
ended the first Italian campaign of 1796. 

At the first entrance of the French the people of Lom¬ 
bardy showed a quiet, passive spirit. There was no enthu¬ 
siasm among them either for or against tho invaders; they 
had enjoyed half a century of peace under the administra¬ 
tion of Austria, which under Maria Theresa and Joseph had 
effected many useful reforms, and acted in an enlightened, 
liberal spirit. Tho country was rich and thriving, as it 
always must be from its natural fertility as long as it enjoys 
peace and sec'urity to property. The Milanese looked upon 
the French invasion rather with wonder than cither satis¬ 
faction or hostility. Ideas of a republic existed only in a 
few speculative heads; but there were many who'sided 
with the French, in order to share their superiority and 
advantages as conquerors. The people of tho towns behaved 
hospitably to the French troops, who on thejjr side maintained 
a stricter discipline than they had done in passipg through 
Piedmont ' But the army was to be supported, equip)>cd, 
and paid hy the conquered countries; such was tho system 
of the Directory and of Bonaparte. The Directory, besides, 
wished to receive a share of the golden harvest to recruit its 
own finances, and Its orders were to draw money from all the 
Italian states. Bonaparte accordingly put upon l^imhardy 
a.contribution of twenty millions of francs, which fell chiefly 
on the rich proprietors and the ecclesiastical bodies. 
Meantime he authorized the comiriissaries to seize pro¬ 
visions, stores, horses, and other things required, giving 
cheques to be paid out of the contribjatipns. This was'done 
in the towns with a certain regui.arityi but in the country 
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placM, away from the eyes of the general, the commissaries 
and soldiers often seized whatever they liked without any 
acknowledgment. The owners who remonstrated were 
insulted or ill used; and many of thej lt^iaos calling 
themselves republioans assisted the French in the work of 
plunder, of which tb(^ took their share. Tho. horses and 
carriages of the nobiuty. were seized because it was said 
they belonged to the aristocrats. All property belonging, 
or supposed to belong, to the archduke and the late govern¬ 
ment, was sequestrated. But an act which exasperated 
the Milanese was the violation of the Monte di Pictii of 
Milan, a place of deposit for plate, jewels, &c., which were 
either left for security, or as pledges for money lent upon 
them. The Monte was brol^pn into by orders from Bona¬ 
parte and Saliceti, who accoihpanied the army as coininis- 
sioiier of the Directory. They seized upon this deposit of 
private property, took ayray the most valuable objects, and 
sent them to Genoa to be at tho disposal of the Directory. 
Many of the smaller articles belonged to poor people; many 
were placed there by the parents of young girls as a dowry 
when they came to be married. Although these smaller 
objects were nut intended by Bonaparte to be dctaijied, yet 
in tho disorder of tho seizure many of them disappeared, 
and a report spread through Milan that all liqd been 
seized. The same thing had been practised at i’iucenza 
when Boiuipartc and Saliceti passed through it; and alior- 
wards the plunder, either partial or entire, of tho Monte di 
Pieiii, became a coinmun practice of tho French army in all 
the towns they entered. 

These excesses led to insurrections in different parts of tho 
country, in wliich French soldiers were killed by the peasantry. 
The inhabitants of Binaseo, a large village between Milan 
and Pavia, rose and killed a number of the French and their 
Italian partisans. The country people ran towards Pavia, 
and were joined by the lower classes of that town, who had 
been irritated at the hoisting of a tree of liberty in one of their 
squares, whore an equestrian statue of an emperor had been 
thrown down by the republicans. On the 23i'd of May Pavia 
was in open insurrection. The French soldiers took refuge 
in the castle; those scattered about the town were seiz^ 
and ill treated; some were killed, but most had their lives 
saved by the interference of the municipal magistrates and 
ether respectable people. General liaquin, who happened 
to pass through on his way to Milan, was .attacked by the 
frantic ])opulauo and wounded, hut the magistrates, at their 
own risk, saved his life. lu all this tumult the country 
people were the chief actors, by the uckuowludgincnt of 
lla(iuin liiuisolf. Bonaparte, alarmed by this movement in 
his rear, and at the possibility of its spreading, determined 
tu make an example, and * strike terror into the people,' a 
sunlenco which was afterwards frequently carried into effect 
in (he progress of bis anus. A strong body of French troops 
marched on Binaseo, killed or dispersed the inhabitants, 
burned the place, and then marched against Pavia, which 
being a walled town was capable of making some defence. 
Bonaparte sent the archbishop of Milan, who, from the 
balcony of the town-house, addressed the multitude, and 
exhorted them to laydown their arms and quietly tu dis¬ 
perse, explaining to them the futility of their attempts 
at resistance. The ignorant and deluded people would 
not listen to his advice; the French soon forced one of 
tho gates, and the cavalry entering tho town, cut down 
all they met in the streets. Tlie country people ran away 
by the other gates, and left the unfortunate city to tho 
conqueror. Bonaparte then deliberately ordered Pavia to 
be given up to plunder for twenty-four hours, as if Pavia 
had been a fortified tovm taken by storm, and while it was 
well known that the great majority of the inhabitants had 
taken no part in the insurrection, and had made no resist¬ 
ance to tho French. This order was publicly signifie<l to 
the inhabitants ahd the troops, and during tho rest of that 
day, 25th May, and the whole of that nigh^ the soldiers 
rioted in plunder, dctiauchcry, and every sort of violence 
within the houses of the unfortunate Pavcsc. Murder 
however was not added to ^llage and rape, and it is 
rccoraed that several of the French officers and soldiers 
spared the honour and pruperly of those who were at their 
mercy, and screened them at the risk of their lives from 
their more brutal companions. Next morning (the 2r>tU) 
at twelve o'clock the pillage ceased, hut Pavia for a long 
time felt the effects of ^is cruel treatment. It is not 
true, as has been stated by some, that the munici^ ma¬ 
gistrates wore shot; they were, only sent for a time as 


hostages to France. Four of the leaders of tiie insurrection 
were publicly executed, and about IGOjiad been killed on 
the first irruption of the French into the city. The uni- 
v'ersity^ and the houses of some of the professors, Spallan¬ 
zani's in particular, were exempted from pillage. General 
Maquiti, who was sent after this to Pavia as governor, en¬ 
deavoured to heal the wounds of that fatal day. 

Bonaparte imposed on the Duke of Partea, who had not 
yet acknowledged the French Republic, a sort of peace, on 
condition of his paying 'to France a ipillion and a half of 
francs, besides giving provisions kfid clothes for the army, 
and twenty of his best painting to be sent to Paris. The 
Duko of Modena, alarmed for his own safety, fled to Venice 
with the greater part of his treasures, leaving a regency at 
Modena, who sent to Bonaparte to sue for peace. Modena 
had committed no hostilities against France, but tlie duke 
was allied to the house of Austria by the marriage of his 
daughter with one of tho archdukes; he was also considered 
as Si feudatory of the emperor of Germany. Ho was required 
to pay six millions of francs in cash, besides two millions 
more isi provisions, cattle, horses, carts, &e., and fifteen 
of his choice paintings; but as he was not quick enough in 
paying tho whole of the money his duchy was taken from 
him a few months after. The Directory wanted cash, and 
Bonaparte says that he sent during his first Italian cahi- 
paigns fifty niilliiins of francs from Italy to Paris. 

Tho Grand Duke of Tuscany, although brother to tho 
Emperor of Austria, was an iiulo))endeiit sovereign; he 
had long acknowledged the French Republic, and kept 
an ambassador at Paris; but the Directory ordered Bona¬ 
parte to seize I.zjghorn, and confiscate the properly of tho 
English, Austrians, Portuguese, and other enemies of the 
republic. Bonaparte executed the order, took I..eghorn 
without any opposition, put a garrison in it. seized the Eng¬ 
lish, Portuguese, and other goods in the warcliouses, which 
were sold by auction, and insisted upon the native merchants 
delivering up all tho property in their hands belonging to the 
enemies of the French republic. The J.>3ghornese merchants, 
to avoid this odious act, agreeil to pay five millions of francs, 
as a ransom for the whole. The pope's turn came next. 
That sovereign was really in a stale of hostility towards tho 
French republic, which he had never acknowledged, in cem- 
seciuence of the abolition of the Catholic church in France. 
On the 18th of June tho French entered Bologna, whence 
lloiiaparto ordered away the papal authorities, and esta- 
hlislied a municipal government. He did the same at 
Ferrara; and at the same time laid heavy contributinus 
on both those provinces. The Monte di Pielfi of Bologna 
shared the same fate as that of Milan, only tho deposits or 
pledges (not exceeding 200 livres each, 8/. sterling) were 
ordered to be returned to the owners. Tho people of Lugo, 
a town between Iinula and Ravenna, ruse against the in¬ 
vaders. Augoreau was sent against Hugo: after three hours' 
fight, in which 1000 of the natives and 200 French soldiers 
fell, j..ugo was taken, given up to plunder, and partly burnt 
the women and children were spared. Proclamations were 
then issued that every town or village that took up arms 
against the French should be burnt, and that every indi¬ 
vidual not a regular soldier taken with arms in his hands 
should bo put to death; and yet the French had loudly ex¬ 
claimed against the Duke of Brunswick fur using a similar 
threat when he entered France in 1792. 

The court of Rome was now in great alarm, and Pius VI. 
sent envoys to Bonaparte to sue lor terms. An armistice 
was signed on the 23rd of June, preparatory to a definitive 
treaty of peace between tho pope and the Directory. Tho 
conditions of tlie armistice were, that the pouo Should give 
up the provinces of Ferrara and Bologna, and the ciudcl of 
Ancona, should close his ])orts against the enemies of 
France, should pay fifteen millions of livres in gold or 
silver, and six millions in goods, provisions, horses, cattle, 
&c., besides surrendering a certain number of paintings, 
statues, vases, and 500 manuscripts, at the choice of the 
commissaries sent by the Directory. This new species of 
spoliation, unprecedented In modem history, was brought 
into a regular sratem, and carried oh in all countries con¬ 
quered by the French gf.aiies until the fall of Napoleon. 
Some of the scientific and toarnM men of France, among 
whom were Mongo and BOThdHIt, went in suenbssion to 
Parma, Mikui, l^logiia, Rome, and afterwards to Venice 
and Naples, to take an inventory of (he works of art, jjroin 
among which they chose the best, and sent them to Paris. 

While these things were going on south of tho Po, the 
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court of Vienna was preparing a fresh army for the re¬ 
covery of I^mbardy. Marshal Wurmser, a veteran officer 
of cdhsiderable repiiution, was detached with SU.OQO men 
from the A ustrian army of the Rhine, hnd marched into the 
Tyrol, where he collected the remains of .Beaulieu's troops 
and the Tyrolese levies, forming altogether an ortrty of he- 
tween 60,000 and 60,000 men. Bonaparte’s army was not 
c|iiitc 50,000, of which part was stationed round Mantua to 
blockade that fortresB, '^bich was garrisoned by 8000 Aus¬ 
trians. Towards the end of July, wurmser, with the main 
body of his troops, advanced from Trento by tho eastern 
shore of the Lake of Quarda, towards Verona, while another 
corps under Quosnadowich marched by the western shore 
to Salh and Brescia, from which plaices they drove the 
French awny. Bonaparte, after some hesitation, hastily 
raised the siege of Mantua, leaving his battering train, 
and collected the best part of his forces to meet Quosnado- 
wicli as tiio weaker of the two gener.als. He attacked 
him at Lonato, drove him back into the mountains, and 
then turned quickly to the right to face Wurmser, who hav¬ 
ing passed Verona, had entered Mantua, destroyed the French 
entrenchments, and was now advancing by Castiglione, 
fiHJin whciita) he had driven away the French under General 
Valette. l*liis was a critical moment in Bonaiiartc’s career, 
and it is said he was in doubt whether to fall back on the 
J’o, hut was dissuaded by Augcreau. On the 3rd of August 
the French retook Castiglionc after nil obstinate cninbat. 
Wurmser however took up a position near the town, wher 
lie was attacked again on tliu 6th, and completely defealeil, 
with the loss of nis cannon and several thousand men. 
Wurmser withdrew beyond the Mincio. and afterwards up 
the Adige into tho Tyrol, followed by the French, who at- 
tackcil and defeated an Austrian division at Roveredo on the 
4th September, and entered the city of Tivnto. Wurmserthen 
suddenly crossed tho mountains that divide the valley of the 
Adige from that of the Bivnia, aud cnb’red Bassano, where 
he was joined by some reinforcements from Carintliin, intend¬ 
ing to march down again towards Verona and Mantua. 
But Bonaparte followed him quickly by the same road, and 
attacked and routed liiin at Bassano. Wurmser had now 
hardly 16,000 men left, and his artillery being lost, and his 
retreat cut off, ho took the bold resolution to cut his way to 
Mantua, and shut himself up in that fortress. With a ra¬ 
pidity of movements then unusual in an Austrian army, he 
avoided tho French divisions moving against him from vari¬ 
ous quarters, surprised the bridge of Legnago, passed the 
Adigo, marclicd day and night followed by Bonaparte, beat a 
French division at Cerca, cut down several other bodies 
who attempted to oppose him, and at last reached Mantua 
un the ]4tk September. Thus, in the course of six weeks, 
a second Austrian array was destroyed in detail. Tho 
rapidity of movements of the French divisions, and the 
intricacy of their manoeuvres, can only be appreciated by 
an attentive examination of the map of tne country. 

A tliinl general and a thinl army were sent by Austria 
into Italy in the autumn of the same year. Marshal Al- 
viii/i, an officer of some reputation, advanced from Cariii- 
thia by the way of Belluno with 30,000 men, while Gene¬ 
ral Davidowich, with 20,000, descended from the Tyrol 
by the valley of the Adigo, They were to meet between 
Fescliiera and Verona, and proceed to relieve Wunnser at 
Mantua. Bonaparte, who was determined to attack Alvinzi 
before be could form his junction, gave him battle at Le 
Novc, near Bassano, 6th November; hut in spite of all the 
efforts of Massena and Augcreau, he could not break tho 
Austrian line, and next day he retreated by Vicenza to 
Verona. On tho same day Vaubois, whom Bonaparte liad 
op|K>scd to Davidowich, was driven away from Trento 
and Roveredo ndth great loss, and obliged to fall buck to 
RivoU and La Corona. Had Davidowich followed up his 
success, he might have pushed un to the plains on the right 
bank of the Adigo near Verona, and have placed Bonaparte 
in a very critical position, with Alvinzi in front, Davidowich 
on his left flank, and Mantua in his rear. Instead of this, 
Davidowich stayed ten days at Roveredo. Alvinzi meantime 
had ^vanced by Vicenza and Villanova to the heights of 
Caldiero facing Verona, where he waited for Davidowich's 
appearance. Bonaparte attemptedTon the 12tli November, 
to^ dislodge Alvinzi from^ Caldiero, but after considerable 
loss he was obliged to withdraw his troops again into Ve¬ 
rona. Ho wrote next doy a desponding letter to Paris, in 
wbicBr he recapitulates his losses, his best officers kill^ or 
wounded, bis soldiers exhausted by fatigue, and himself in 


danger of being surrounded. He hdwever doterniin^ to 
make a last effort to diskKl^ Alvinki by turning his position. 
With two divisions untl^'Masscna and Augereau he matched 
quietly out of Vefond'in the night of the I4th, followed the 
right bank of tb^rAdigii, cto^i^that river at Roneb early 
next morning, and nioVed ^uicxfy by a cross road leading 
through a marshy country toWdids^Villanova in the rear of 
Alvinzi. where the Austrian hdggigo, stores, &c., were 
stationed. The Alpono, a mountain stream,- ran be¬ 
tween the French and Villanova. Tho French attempted 
to pass it by the bridge of Arcole, but found it defended, 
and this led to the celebrated battle of that name, wliich 
lasted three days, and which was unquestionably the liardist 
fought in all those Italian campaigns. [Aacolb.] On 
the 17th Bonaparte succeeded in turning the position of 
Arcole, when Alvinzi thought it prudent to retire upon 
Vicenza and Bassano, where tho Austrians took np their 
winter quarters. Bonaparte wrote to Carnot after the action 
of-the tiiird day ; ‘ Never was a field of battle so obstin.atelv 
contested: our enemies were numerous and determined. I 
have hardly any general officers left.’ They were almost 
all killed, woiuidcd, or prisoners. 

On the same day that Bonaparte obliged Alvinzi to retire 
from the Adige, Davidowich, musing himself from his ineoii- 
ceivable'ir.aclion, pushed down by Ala on the Adige, drove 
VaulKiis before him, and entered the plains between Pos- 
chicra and Verona. But it was now too late; Bonaparto 
turned against him, and obliged him quickly to rctrarc liis 
steps to Ala ami Roveredo. Thus’eudcd the third campaign 
of the ye.ar 1796. 

Bonaparte had now some leisure to turn his attention to 
tho internal affairs of the conquered countries. Tlie Mi¬ 
lanese in general remained passive, but tlie people of Mo¬ 
dena and Boiogna seemed anxious to constitute themselves 
into an independent state. Bonaparte himself had not 
directly encouraged sucli manifestations, but his subalterns 
had ; and indeed the revolt of Reggio, which was the first 
Italian city that proclaimed its independence, was begun by 
a liody of Corsican pontoueers, who were passing through 
on their way to tho army. (Count Paradisi, Lettera d Carlo 
Jiotta.) Bonaparte allowed Modena, Reggio, Bologna, and 
Ferrara to form tlicmselves into a republic, which was called 
Cispadana, As lor tho Milanese, the Directory wrote that 
it was nut yet certain whether they should not be obliged to 
restore that country to the emperor at the peace. Bona¬ 
parte has clearly stated his policy at that time towanls the 
North Italians in a letter to the Directory 28th December, 

1796, ‘There are in Lombardy (Milanese) three parties • 
1st, that which is subservient to Franco and follows our 
directions; 2nd, that M’hicli aims at liberty and a national 
government, and that with some degree of impatience; 
3rd, the party friendly to Austria and hostile to us. I sup¬ 
port the first, restrain the second, and put down tlie third. 
.\s for the states south of the Po (Modena, Bologna. &c.), 
there are also there tliree parties: Ist, tlie friends of the 
old governments; 2nd, the partisans of a ftrec constitution, 
tliougli somewhat aristocratical; 3rd, the partizans of pure 
democracy. 1 endeavour to put down the first; I support 
the second because it is the party of the great proprietors 
and of the clergy, who exercise the greatest influence over 
the masses of the people, whom it is our interest to win over 
to us; I restrain the third, which is composed chiefly of 
young men, of writers, and of people who, as in France and 
everywhere else, love liberty merely for the sake of revo¬ 
lution.' 

The pope found that he could not agree to a peace with 
the Directory, whose conditions were tod hard, and conse¬ 
quently, after paying five millions of livres, he stopped all 
further remittance. Bonaparte, after disapproying in his 
dispatches the abruptness of the IMrectory, arid saying that 
it was impolitic to make too many enemies at once while 
Austria was still in the field, repaired to Bologna iti January, 

1797, to threaten the Roman states, when he heard that 
Alvinzi was preparing to more down again upon the Adige. 
The Austrian marshal had received reinforcements ^which 
raised his army again to 50,000 men. He marched l&m 
in several columns, threaten'ng severql points at once of 
tlie French line bn tlie Adige, and Bonaparte for awhile 
was perplexed as to where the principal attack would be 
made. Ho learnt however through « spy that the main 
body of Alvinzi was moving down mitn the Tyrol along the 
right bank of the Adige upoii Rivoli, where Joubertwas 
posted On tho l3th Bonaparte hurried from Verona with 
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Massena's division to RivoU, and on the 14th the battle of 
Rivoli took ]>Iace. Alvinzi, calculating upon haring before 
him Joubert's corps only, had extencted his line vrith the 
view of Burroundini^ him. Twice was Rivoli carried by the 
Austrians, and twice retaken by the Frbitch. Massena, 
and afterwards Roy, with hia division, coming to Joubert's 
assistance, carried the day.-. Alvinzi’s scattered divisions 
were routed in detail with immense loss. Another Austrian 
division under General Provera had meantime forced the 
passage of the Adige near Lcgnago, and arrived outside of 
Mantua, when Provera attacks the entrenchments of the 
besiegers, while Wurmser made a sortie with part of the 
garrison. Bonaparte hurried with Massena's division from 
Rivoli, and arrived just in time to prevent the junction of 
Provera and Wurmser. Provera, attacked on all sides, was 
obliged to surrender with his division of 5000 men, and 
Wurmser was driven bock into the fortress. Alvinzi, with 
the remainder of his army, was at the same time driven 
back to Belluno at the foot of the Noric Alps. Soon after, 
Wurmser being reduced to extremities for want of provi¬ 
sions, the garrison having exhausted their last supply of; 
horse-flesh, and being much reduced by disease, offered to 
capitulate. Bonaparte granted him honourable conditions, 
and behaved to the old marshal with the considerate regard 
due to his age and his bravery. 

During these bard-fought campaigns the condition of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of North Raly, and especially of 
the Venetian provinces, where the seat of war lay, was 
miserable in the extreme: both armies treated them as 
enemies. The Austrian soldiers, especially in their hurried 
retreats, when discipline became relaxed, plundered and 
killed those who resisted: the French plundcrcsl, violated 
the women, and committed murder too. This luippeiied 
in the villages and scattered habitations; the towns were 
laid under a more regular system of plunder by the Freiicli 
commissaries, by requisitions of provisions, clothes, horses 
and carts, and forced contributions of money. At the same 
time the greater part of these enormous exactions cnnlri- 
buted little to the comforts of the soldiers, hut went to enrich 
commissaries, purveyors, contractors, and all the predatory 
crew that follows an invading army. Bonaparte, altliougli 
he resorted to the system of forced contributions, was in¬ 
dignant at the prodigal waste of the resources thus o.^torfed 
from the natives, while his soldiers were in a state of utter 
destitution. * Four millions of English goods,' he wrote to 
the Directory in October and November, 1790, from Milan, 

* have been seized at Leghorn, the Duke of Modena has 
paid two niillions more, Ferrara and Bologna have made 
large payments, and yet the soldiers are without shoes, in 
want of clothes, the chests without money, the si<-k in the 
hospitals sleeping on the ground. ... The town of th-einona 
has given 50,000 ells of linen clotli for the hospitals, and 
the commissaries, agents, &c., have sold it: they sell every 
thing: one has sold even a chest of bark sent ns from 
Spain; others have sold the mattresses furinshed fur the 
hospitals. I am continually arresting some of them ttnd 
sending them before the military courts, hut they bribe the 
judges; it is a complete fair; every thing is sold. An 
employ^, chargetl with having levied for his own profit a 
contribution of 18,000 francs on the town of Salo in the 
Venetian states, has been condemned only to two months' 
imprisonment. It is impossible to produce evidence; they 
all hold together. . •And lie goes on naming the different 
commissaries, contractors, &c., concluding, with very few 
exceptions, that ‘thej; are all thieves.’ He recommends 
the Directory to dismiss them and replace them by more 
honest men, or at least more discreet ones. ‘If I had 
fifteen honest commissaries, you might make a present of 
100,000 crowns to each of them and yet save fifteen mil¬ 
lions. ... Had I a month's time to attend to these matters, 
there is hardly one of these fellows but I could have shot; 
but I am obliged to set off to-morrow for the army, which 
is a great matter of rejoicing for the thieves, whom 1 have 
just hod time to notice by casting my eyes on the accounts.’ 
The system of plunder however went on during the whole 
of tij^e and the fallowing campaigns until Bonaparte lie- 
caihe First Consul, when he foiind means to repress, in 
some degree, tlio odious abuse; still the commissariat con¬ 
tinued, even under the empire, to be the worst-administered 
department of the French armids. 

Bonaparte being now secure from the Austrians in the 
north turned against the pope, who had refused the heavy 
terms imposed upon him by the Directory. The papal troops. 


to the number of about 8000, were posted along the river 
Senio between Imola and Faenza, but after a shoyt yestatance 
they gave way before the French, who immediately occupied 
Ancona and the Marches. Bonaparte advanced toTolentino, 
.where he received deputies from Pius VI., who sued for peace. 
The conditions dieteted were fifteen millions of livres, part 
in cash, part in diamonds within one month, and as many 
again within two months, besides horses, cattle, &e., the 
posression of the town of Ancona till the general peace, and 
an additional number of paintings, statues, and MSS. On 
these terms the pope was allowed to remain at Rome a little 
longer. The Directory wished at first to remove him alto¬ 
gether, hut Bonaparte dissuaded them from pushing matters 
to extremes, considering the spiritual influence which the 
pope still exercised over the Catholics in France and other 
countries. Bonaparte manifested in this affair a cool and 
considerate judgment very difl'orent from the revolutionary 
fanaticism of the times; he felt the importance of religious 
influence over nations, and he treated the pope's legate, 
(kirdinal Mattci, with a courtesy that astonished the free- 
thinking soldiers of the republic. 

Austria had meantime assembled a new army on the 
frontiers of Italy, and the command was given to the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, who hud acquired a military reputation in 
the campaigns of the Rhine. But this fourth Austrian 
army no longer consisteil of veteran regiments like those 
that had fought under Beaulieu, Wurmser, and Alvinzi; 
it was inado up <• 111011 )’ of recruits joined with the reninanta 
of those troops that had survived the disasters of the former 
campaigns. Bonaparte, on the contrary, had an army now 
superior in number to that of the Austrians, flushed with 
success, and reinforced by a corps of *20,000 men from the 
Rhine under the command of General Bernadotte. 

Bonaparte attacked the archduke on the river Taglia- 
mento,' the pass of which lie forced; he then pushed on 
Massena, who forced the pass of La Ponteha in the Noric 
Alps, which was badly defended by the Austrian General 
Ocksay. The archduke made a stout resistance at Tarvis, 
where he fought in person ; hut was at last obliged to retire, 
which lie did slowly and in an orderly manner, being now 
intent only on gaining time to receive reinforcements ami 
to tlofcnd the road to Vienna. Bonaparte’s object was to 
advance rapidly upon the ca|>ital of Austria and to frighten 
the emperor into a peace. Ho was not himself very secure 
concerning his rear, as he c-oiilcl not trast in the neutrality 
of Venice which he had himself openly violated. He w’as 
also informed that an Austrian corps in the Tyrol under 
General Laudon, after driving back the French opposed 
to it, hail uilvanccd again by the valley of tiwj Adige to¬ 
wards Lombardy. IIa<l this movciiieiit been supported by 
a rising in the Venetian territory, Bonaparte's communica¬ 
tions with Italy would have been cut oft’. He therefore, 
dissembling his anxiety, wrote to the archduke from Kla- 
geiifurth a fialtcring letter, in which, after calling him Iho 
Saviour of Germany, he ^pealed to his feelings in favour 
of humanity at large. ‘ This is the sixth campaign,' he 
said, ‘ between our armies. How long shall two brave na¬ 
tions oonlinuc to destroy each other? Were you even to 
conquer, your own Germany w6uld feel all the ravages of 
war. Cannot we come to an amicable understanding? The 
French Directory wishes for peace. To this note the 

archduke returned a civil answer, saying he had no com¬ 
mission for treating of peace, but that he had written 
to Vienna to inform the emperor of his (Bonaparte’s) over¬ 
tures. Meantime Bonaparte continued to advance towards 
Vienna and the archduke to retire before him, without any 
regular engagement between them. It would appear that 
the archduke’s advice was to draw the enemy farther and 
farther into the interior of the hereditary states, anrt then 
make a bold stand under the walls of Vienna, while fresh' 
troops would have time to come from Hungary and from 
the Rhine, and the whole population would rise in Uic rear 
of the French army and place Bonaparte in a desperate 
situation. But there was a party at the court of Vienna 
anxious for peace. Bonaparte had now arrived at luden- 
burg in Upp«r Styria, about eight days’ march from Vienna. 
The citizens of that capital, who had not seen an enemy 
under their walls for more than a century, were greatly 
alarmed. The cabinet of VicnM resolved for peace, and 
Generals Bellegarde and MeerfeUlt were sent to Bonaparte's 
head-quarters to arrange the preliminaries. ^ After a siispcii- 
sion of arms was agreed upon on the 7th April, 1797, the 
negotiations began at the village of Letkbcn, and the pe- 
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U{^hari&y^'t«tbe peace wre signed by Bonaparte on tiie 
itim. jot the conditions of this convention some articles 
only wepo made known at the time, such as the cession by 
lh"b emperor of the Austrian Netherlands and of Lombardy.^ 
Tim scew^t articles were that Au|tria'.should have a com-' 
ponsution for the above losses out of th6 territory of neutral 
Veuico. This is a transaction which has been loudly stig¬ 
matized as disgraceful to all parties concerned in it, in spite 
of the palliation attempted by Bonaparte's advocates, who 
])n!lcnd that the Venetian senate had first violated their 
neutrality, and that they had organized an insurrection in 
th§ rear of the French army while Bonaparte was engaged 
with the Archduke Charles in Cariuthia. This matter will 
lie best investigated in treating of Venice. [Vknick.] 
Moaiitirac we can only ivfer our readers lo llie liucndla di 
difcninenti inedUi chn /uriiiano hi Sfnria diploniutiru did/a 
rivolusinne e cuduta dnUu lii'puhhlird di J’f/irziii, ‘2 vols. 
‘Itu. Florence, ISOO, which Daru hiinseU’iiuoles in bis ///.v- 
tuirp dp- Venise. A cavelul atleniion to (latcs is .siillieieiit 
to vel'ute every attempt lo palliate the (lisliom;sty of the 
French Directory and of llonaparit* in their conduct towards 
V'enico. The correspondence of Bonaparte, prildishod by 
I’aiieiioncke, .serves to con firm this view of the siitiji'cl. II _ 
s.iys tliat lie .seized upon the opportiinily of the Austrians 
having entered I’eschier.i by siralagcni, an<l without tl.t! 
Venetian senate’s eon^eitt. in ordi'r to frighten the seiittle 
into submission to bis will. 'If your ohjeet,' he said to tlie 
Direetory, ‘is to draw five or six millions from Venice, yon 
have now a fair preleiute for it. If you liavt; further \ iews 
rc’opectiiig Venice, wc may protrael this snhjeet of com¬ 
plaint until more favourahli! opportunities.' This was written 
in .June. I7‘JG. lie then scizeti upon the castles of Ber¬ 
gamo. Brescia, Verona, and otlier forlilieil places of the 
Venetian stale, he made the country support bis army, and 
meantime he favoured the disalfected ug.iiust the senate, 
who at last, assisted by the Lombards and Poles in bis 
army, revolted at Bergamo and Brescia and di'ove away the 
Venetian authorities. • When the senate armed h) put down 
the insurrection, the French ofiicers statiom-d on the Vene¬ 
tian territory ohstruc.led its measures, and accused it of 
arming against the French. They dispersed by force llie 
miiilia who assembled in obedience lo the .senate. At last 
the conduct of tlie French having driven the p<-ople of Ve¬ 
rona to desper.ation, a dreadful insurrection broke out in 
April, 1 7’J7, which ended by Verona l)eing plundered by 
the French. Bumipurtu now insisted upon a lol.d <-hange 
in the Venetian govurnmeat, and French troops being sur¬ 
reptitiously iuiroduced into Venice, the Doge and all autlio- 
ritufs resigned. 

A provisional government was then formed, but im.-anlime 
Bonaparin bartered away Venice to Austria, and thus s(!l- 
th'd the account with both aristocrats and democrats. He 
wrote to the Directory ‘ that the Veiuiti.ms were not fit for 
lil)erty, and that there were no more than 3ti0 dL-iiuierats in 
all Venice.’ By the definitive treaty of peace signed at 
Campoformio near Udine on the 17th October, 17!t7, the 
emperor ceded to France the Netherlands and the left hank 
of the Rhino with the city of Mainz ; lie acknowledged the 
itulcpemlcnce of the Milanese and Muntuaii states under the 
name of the Cisalpine republic; and he consented that the 
French republic should have the Ionian Islands and the 
Venetian pos.sossii>ns in Albania. The French republic on 
its part comenled (such was the word) that the emperor 
should have Venice and its territory as far as the Adige, 
with Istria and Dalmatia. The provinces between the 
Adige and the Adda were to ho incorporated with the Cisal¬ 
pine republic. The emperor was also to have on increase 
of territory at the expense of the elector of Bavaria, and 
the Duke of Modena was to have the Brisgau. 

All tills time the democrats of Venice were still thinking 
of a rcmihlic and independence; they liad planted, with 
gri-at solemnity, the trep of liberty in the square of St. 
Mark, anil the French garrison graced the show. Berna¬ 
dette, who knew the eomditions of the treaty, forbade a 
similar pageant at Udine, where he commanded; hut 
iiiiother French commander put a heavy contribution on a 
small town of the Paduan provincci^because the inhabitants 
had cut down their tree of liberty. At last the time ap¬ 
proached when the French were to evacuate Venice. Bona¬ 
parte wrote to Villetard, the French secretary of legation, 
a young entlmsiastie republican, who had been a main in¬ 
strument of the Venetian revolution, that all the Venetian 
domeerats who chose to emigrate would find a refuge at 


Milan, and that the navtd and military stores and other 
objects belonging to the late Vonftlan government might 
bo sold to mako a jhmd tea {heir support Villetard cotiir 
municated this last proposal to the municipal ooiincil, hut 
it was at once rejected.} tthey had not accepted,’ they said, 

‘ a.bricf authority for the sake of ebneurting in the spoliation 
of their country. They had been too confiding, it was true, 
hut they would not prove tliemselyes guilty alsoand they 
gave in their resignation. Villetard, sincere in his prin¬ 
ciples, wrote a strong letter to Bonaparte, in which ho iiiado 
an affecting picture of the despair of these men, who had 
trusted in him and now found themselves cruelly deceived. 
This drew from Bonaparte an answ’er which has been 
often quoted for its unfeeling sneering tone.. ‘ I have 
received your letter, hut do not understand its contents. 
The French republic does not make war for other people. 
IVe are under no obligation to sacrifice 40,000 Frenchmen, 
against tlie interest of France, to please a hai\d of dc- 
claimers whom I should more properly qualify as madmen, 
who have taken a fancy to have a universal republic. _ 1 
^ wish these gentlemen would try a winter campaign with 
[ ino . . . .’ And then ho went on quibbling on the words 
of the treaty, that the French republic did not deliver 
Venice into the hands of Austria; that wheu the French 
gjiiTisoii evacuated the place and before the Austrians 
caiiie, the citizens might defend themselves if they thought 
proper, icc. And this after the troops were disbanded, iho 
Schi\'oihaiis sent home, the camions and other arms re¬ 
moved, the licet carried off by the French to Corfu, Istria, and 
Dalmatia already occupied by the Austrians, and the coun¬ 
try drained of all resources. However, Serrurier was ordered 
by Bonaparte to complete the sacrifice of Venice. Having 
eiiipiied the arsenal, and the stores of biscuit and salt, having 
sent to sea the ships of war, sunk those that wc'i'C not 
At fur sea, and strip])ed the famous state barge called 
Biiciiitoro of all its ornaments and gold, ho departed with 
the Ficncli garrison, and the next day the Austrians 
eniereil Venice. The Venetian senator Pesaro came as 
imperial commissioner to administer the oaths. The late 
Doge Manm while tendering his oath fell into a swoon, and 
died .soon after. Thus ended the republic of Venice, after 
an existence of nearly fourteen centuries. With it the only 
naval pow er of Italy became extinct, and Italy lost the only 
colonics which she still possessed. 

During the several months that the ncgociations for the 
peace lusted, Boiiapaiie had time to effect other changes in 
Italy. He hegiin with Genoa. That republic ever since the 
time of Andrea Doria had been governed by patricians, hut 
the patrician order was not exclusive as at Venice, and new 
lamilies were admitted into it from time to time. A club 
of ileniocrals secretly encouraged by Saliccti, Fnipoult, and 
other agents of the French Directory, conspired against the 
senate, and effected an insurrection. The lower classes of 
the people, however, rose in arms against the democrats, 
and routed them: several Frenchmen were also killed in 
the ali'ray. Bonaparte immediately wrote threatening 
letters lo demand satisfaction, the arrest of several pa¬ 
tricians, the liberty of the prisoners, tho disarming of the 
people, and a change in the constitution of the republic. 
All this w'iis done; a sum of four millions of livres was paid 
by the principal nobles to the Directwy, the French placed a 
ganison within Genoa, and a constitution modclloil upon that 
then existing in France, with councils of elders and juuieni, 
a Directory, &c., was put in operation. The people of tlio 
neighbouring valleys, who did not relish these noveljics, 
revolted, but were put down by the French troops; and 
many of the pri.ioncrs were tried by court martial, and shot. 

Tho king of Sai'dinia, by a treaty with tho French Di¬ 
rectory, remained for the present in possession of Piedmont. 
Bonaparte showed a marked favour towards that sovereign; 
he stwke highly of tho Piedmontese troops, and wrote to 
the Directory that the king of Sardinia with one tegiment 
was stronger than the whole Cisalpine republic. Insur¬ 
rections broke out in several towns of Piedmont, yrhich 
Bonaparte however openly discountenanced, professiaj|» at 
the same time, a deep rward for tho House of Savoy. His 
letters to the Manpiu of Sk Marsan, minister of the king, 
were made public, .end the insurgents having thus lost 
all hope of support from him, were easily subdued by tho 
king's troops, and many of them were executed. Thus 
at ono and the same time the democrats of Genoa woro 
encouraged by Bonaparte, those of Piedmont were aban¬ 
doned to the severity of the king, those of Venice were 
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mven up to Austria, and thoso of Lombardy were despised. 
Bonaparte wrote to the Directory that; he had with him 
onl} 1500 Cisalpine soldiers, the refuse of riie towns, that 
no reliance could be placed op the democrats, who were but 
a bandlbl, and that were it not for the presence of th||. 
French they would lie all murdered by the people. (Bona¬ 
parte's Correspondence.) Ho however thought proper to 
consolidate the Cisalpine'republic, and to give it a constitu¬ 
tion after the model of France. The installation of the new 
authorities took place at Milan on the 9th of .July with great 
solemnity. Bonaparte appointed the members of the legis¬ 
lative committees, of the Directory, the ministers, the magis¬ 
trates, &c. His choice was generally good ; it fell mostly 
upon men of steady character, attached to order, men of 
property, men of science, or men who had distinguished 
themselves in their respective professions. The republic 
con.sistod df the Milanese and Mantuan territories, of that 
part of the Venetian torrihiry situated between the Adda 
and tlie Adige, of Modena, Massa, and Carrara, and "of tlio 
papal provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, Faenzn, and 
Rimini, as far as the Rul)icon. Tuscany, Parma, Rome, 
and Naples remained under their old princes; all, however, 
with the e.xception of Naples, in comi)lete subjection to 
Franco. 

In all those important Ininsactions Bonaparte acted 
alinnst as if ho were uncontrolled by any authority at home, 
and often at variance with the suggestions of the Fnnicli 
Directory, though ho aftcrwairis obtained its sanction to all 
that he did. He tvas in fact the umpire of Italy. Ho at 
the same time supporti^d the power of the Directory in 
France by ofl'ers of his services and addresses from his army, 
and he sent to Paris Augercau, who sided with the Direc;- 
tory ill the affair of the 18th Fructidor. Bonaparte, however, 
evinced on several occasions hut an indifferent opinion of 
tlic Directory, I'alling it a government of lawyers and rheto¬ 
ricians, unfit to rule over a great nation. (Bourieinio, and 
Napoleon's Memoirs by Gourgaud, &c.) lie llatly refn.scd, 
after Ins first Italian victories, to divide his command with 
Kellernian ; he strongly censured the policy of the Directory 
with the Italian powers ; he signed the preliminaries of 
Loobeii, and withdrew his army from the hereditary states, 
without waiting for the Directory's ratillcation. He insisteil 
upon eoneluding peace with the emperor, and threatened to 
give ill his resignation if not allowed to do so; he made 
that peace on liis own condit^ms, thongli some of tliose 
were contrary to the wishes expressed l)y the Directory, and 
in llio end the Direetorv approved of all he had done. ‘ It 
was a peace worthy of Bonaparte. 'J’hc Italians may per¬ 
haps break out into vociferations, 1ml that is of little eon--e- 
qiience.' Such were the wonls of the Directory's minister 
for foreign atfairs, Talleyrand. (Bonaparte’s Corrrspond- 
enre and Butta, Storia d' IluHa.) 

After the treaty of Campoformiu Bonaparte was aj'pointed 
minister plenipotentiary of the French republic at tlie con¬ 
gress of Rastadt for the settlement of the i]uesliuns coii- 
ecmiiig the German Empire. He now took leave of Italy 
and of his fine army, who had become enthusiaslically 
iittachcd to him. His personal conduct while in Iiuly had 
heoti marked by frugality, regularity, and tiimperaiico. 
There is no evidence of his having shown himself personally 
fond of money; he had oxaelcd iniUions, hut it was to 
satisfy the craving of the Directory, and partly to support 
his army and to reward his friends. 

On his way to Rastndt Bonnjiarte wont through Swit¬ 
zerland, where he showed a haughty, hostile hearing towards 
Bern, and the other aristocratic republics of tliat country. 
He did not stop long at Rastadt, but proceeded to Paris, 
where he arrived in December. 1797. Ho was received 
with the greatest honour by the Directory: splomlid public 
festivals wore giicii to the comiucror of Italy; and writers, 
piwts, und artists vied with each ether in' celebrating his 
triumphs. Great as his successes were, flattery, contrived to 
outstrip truth. He however appeared distant and reserved. 
Ho was appointed general in chief of the ‘ Army of Eng¬ 
land,' but after a rapid inspection of the French roasts und of 
this truops stationed near them, he returned to Paris. The 
expedition of Egypt was thbn secretly contemplated by the 
Directory. A project concerning that country was found 
in the archives among the payors of the Duke do Choiscul, 
minister of Louis XV., and it was revived by the ministers 
of the Directory. The Dircotory on their part were not 
sorry to remove from France a man whose presence in Paris 
gave them uneasiness; and Bonaparte warmly approved of 


a plat) which opened to his view the prospe^vO.^ an iiulo- 
pendent command, wbiie visions of an ttuipire 

lioated before his mind. He hod in his composition aomo- 
thing „of that vague enthusiasm of the jmagiiiatipfl for 
remote‘countries and high-sounding names. At the siiffo' 
time he saw th^ was nothing at present in France to 
satisfy his excited arahitlon, fur he does not seem to have 
thought as yet of the possibility of his attaining supreme 
power. Ho was still faithful to the Republic, though he 
fdresaw that its government miHt undergo further changes. 

The expedition having been got ready, partly with the 
treasures that the French seized at Bern in their invasion 
of Switzerland in March, 1798, in which Bonaparte took no 
active part, Bonaparte repaired to Toulon, from whence h« 
sailed on board the admiral's ship I'Orient in the night of 
tlie 19tli Ma)', while Nelson’s hluckading licet bad been 
forced by violent winds to remove from that coast. Tlio 
clfistinalion of the French licet was kept a profound secret: 
;10,0I)0 men, chielly from the army of Italy, composed the 
land force. 

The Ilect arrived before Malta on the 9th of June. 
The Order of St. .John of .Tcrnsalem, as it was called, hail 
never acknowledged the French ropuhlie., and were there¬ 
fore considered at war with it. Tin: grand master llom- 
peseli, a weak old man, made no preparations against an 
attack; yet the fort'li<-alions of I.a Valette were such that 
they might have hallled tlie wliolo power of the French 
licet and .army, even supposing that Bonaparte could have 
spared time for the siege. But lie was extremely anxious 
to pursue liis way to Egjpt, expecting every tinnncnt to bo 
overtaken by Nelson and the English licet, who having 
received information of his sailing I'r.iin Toulon were eagerly 
looking out for him. Every iiioineul was therefore of voino 
to Bonaparte. With his usual Iwldiiess, lie summuiiud tho 
Grand Master to surrender on the lltli, and tlie Grand 
Master obeyed the sunimoiis. It is m ell known that there 
were traitors among the knights in high offices, who 
forced the Grand Waster to capitulate. As llie French 
general und his staff passed through the triple line of I'orti- 
ilcatioiis. General Gaff'arelli observed to Bonaparte that ‘ It 
was lucky tlicre was sonic one within to open the massive 
gates to ilii-m, for had the place been altogether empty they 
would have found it rather difficult to get into it.’ After 
till' usual spoliation of the churches, the alherglii, and other 
eslahlishnieiils of the Order, the gold and silver of wliieli 
were melted into bars and taken on board the French lleei, 
Bonaparte left a garrison at Walla under General X'un'iois, 
und embarke'.l on the I'.lih for Egyjif. As the Fieiich 
Heel sailed hv the islaiul of (^aiidia it passed liiair the Eng¬ 
lish fleet, which having been at .Vle.xaiidria, and hearing 
iiolhiiig of the Ereiieli there, w.is sailing hack towiiitls 
iSiraeii-e. Deiiuii says Ihi; I'higli^h were si’Cii hy some of 
the French shijis on the gfith, hut the French were not 
seen by Nelscin's lleet, owing to the hazy weather. Oil 
the 29th of .lime Bonaparte came in sight of Alexamlrin, 
and landed a few miles from that city without any oppo¬ 
sition. France was at peace with the I’orte, its eliarge 
d’alfaircs. Rntliii, was at Coiislantiiiople, and the Turkish 
ambassador, Ali Effendi, was at Ihiris; the Turks of Egypt 
therefore did not expect the invasion. When they saw 
the Freiieli marching towards Alexandria, tho garrison 
shut the gates and prepared for defence. The town, how¬ 
ever, was easily taken ; when Bonaparte issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the iiihuliitants of Egyjit, in which he told them 
that he came as tho friend of the Saltan to deliver them 
from the ojiprcssion of the Mamelukes, and that ho and 
his soldiers respected God, the Prophet, and the Koran. 
On the 7lh of July the array moved on towams Cairo. 
They were much annoyed on the road hy parties of Mame¬ 
lukes and Arabs, who watched for any stragglers that fell 
butof the ranks, and immediately cut them down, without 
tho French being able to chock tliem, us thw had no 
cavalry. At last, after a harassing march, the French on 
the 21st arrived in sight of the great pyramids, and saw 
the whole Mameluke force under Mourad and Ibrahim 
Beys encamped before them at Embabeh. Tho Maiiio- 
lukcs formed a splendid cavali’y of about 5000 men, besides 
the Arab auxiliaries; but thoir infantry, composed chiclly 
of Fellahs, was contemptible, ‘ ll’he Mamelukes liml no idea 
of the resistance of which squares of disciplined infantry 
arc capable. They charged furiously, and for a inomeul 
disordered one of tlio French squares, but succeeded no 
further, having no guns to support them. The yoUeya 
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of 'musketry and grape shot made fearful havoc among 
them; end after losing most of their men in des|>erate 
attempts to break tbo French ranks, the remnants of this 
brilliant cavalry retreated towards Upper Egypt; others 
crossed the Nile, and retreated towards. Syria. This was 
called the battle of the Pyramid!, in.which victory was 
cheaply bought over a barbarian cavalry unacquainted 
with European tactics. Bonaparte two days 'after entered 
Cairo without resistance, and assembled a divan or coun¬ 
cil of the principal Turks and Arab sheiks, who were to 
have the civil administration of the country. He pro¬ 
fessed a determination to administer equal justice and 
protection to all classes of people, even to the humblest 
Fellah, a thing unknown in that country for ages. lie 
established an institute of sciences at Cairo; and he en¬ 
deavoured to conciliate the good a-ill of the Ulemas and of 
the Imams, and to some e.vtcnt he succeeded. It is not 
true however that ho or an^ of his generals, except Menou, 
made profession of Islamisin. The report originatcil in a 
desultory conversation he had with some of the sheiks, who 
hinted at the advantages that might result to him and his 
anny from the adoption of the religion of the country. It 
was however a wild idea, unsuited both to him and the sort 
of men he commanded. It would have made him ridieulous 
in the eyes of his soldiers, and would not pmhahly have 
conciliated the Moslem natives. 'While ho was engaged in 
organizing the internal affairs of Egypt,-the destruction of 
his fleet by Nelson took place in the roads of Ahonkir on 
the 1st and 2nd of August. He was now shut out from all 
communication with Europe. The sultan at the same time 
issued an indignant manifesto, dated 10th September, de¬ 
claring war against Franco for having invaded one of his 
provinces, and prepared to .send an army for the recovery of 
Egypt. A popular insurrection broke out at Cairo on the 
22nd of September; and the French found scattered in the 
streets were killed. Many however, and es])ccially the women 
and children, were saved in the houses of the better sort 
of inhabitants. (Denon's account of that event.) Bona¬ 
parte, who was absent, returned <juickly with troojjs; the 
insurgents were killed in the streets, and the survivors 
took refuge in the Great Mosque, the doors of which they 
barricaded. Bonaparte ordered them to he forced with 
cannon. A dreadful massacre ensued within the mosque, 
even after all resistance had been abandoned ; five thousand 
Moslems were killed on that day. Bonaparte then issued 
a proclamation, in which, imitating the Oriental style, he 
told the Egyptians that he was the man of fate who had 
been foretold in the Koran, and that any resistance to him 
was impious as well as unavailing, and that he could call 
them to account even for their most secret thoughts, as 
nothing was concealed from him. 

In the month of Uecemher Bonaparte went to Suez, where 
he received deputations from several Arab tribes, as well as 
from the shereef of Mekka, whom he had propitiateil by 
giving protection to the great caravan of the pilgrims 
proceeding to that sanctuary. From Suez ho crossed, at 
chh tide, over the head of the gulf to the Arabian coast, 
where he received a deputation from the monks of Mount 
Sinai. On his return to Suez he was overtaken by the 
rising tide, and was in some danger of being drowned. This 
lie told Las Cases at St. Helena. 

Meantime the Turks were assembling forces in Syria, 
and Djezzar Pacha cf Acre was appointed seraskier or com¬ 
mander. Bonaparte resolved on an expedition to Syria. 
In February, 1799, he crossed the desert with 19,000 men, 
took El Arish and Gaza, and on the 7th March he stormed 
Jaifa, which was bravely defended by several thousand 
Turks. A summons had been sent to them, but they cut 
off the head of the messenger. A great number of the 
garrison were put to the swora, and the town was mven up 
to plunder, the horrors of which Bonaparte himself in his 
dispatches to the Directory acknowledges to have been 
frightful. Fifteen hundred men of the garrison held out 
in the fort and other buildings, until at last they surren¬ 
der^! as prisoners. They were then mustered, and the 
natives of Egypt being separated from the Turks and 
Arnaouts, the latter were put under a strong guard, hut 
were supplied with provisions, &c. Two days after, on 
the 9th, this body of prisoners was marched out of Jaffa in 
the centre of a square hattalbn commanded by General 
Bon. They proceeded to the sand-hills S.E. of Jaffa, and 
there being divided into small bodies, they were put to | 
deatU ia masses by volleys of musketry. Those who fell | 


wounded wore finished with the bayonet The bodies were 
heaped up into the shape of a pyramid, and their bleochod 
bones were still to be seen hot many years since. Such was the 
massacre of Jaffa, which Napolcon..ht Bt Helena pretended 
4o justify by saying that these men had formed part of the 
garrisons of El Arish and Gaza, qpon the surrender of 
which tiiey had been allowed to return home on condition 
of not serving against the French;—on arriving at Jaffa 
however, through which they must pass, their countrymen 
retained them to stren^hen the defence of that place. It 
may be safely doubted whether the whole of tiiese men 
were the identical men of El Arish or Gaza. But how¬ 
ever this may he, it is true that the Turks did not at that 
time observe the rules of war among civilized nations, and 
therothre, it may be said, were liable to be treated with the 
extreme rigour of warfare. Still it was an act of cruelty, 
because done in cold blood and two days after tlieir sur¬ 
render. The motive of the act however was not wanton 
cruelty, but policy, in thus getting rid of a body of deter¬ 
mined men, who would have embarrassed the 'French as 
prisoners, or increased the ranks of their enemies if set at 
liberty. This is the only apology, if apology it be, fur the 
deed. Another and a worse rea.soU was, the old principle of 
Bonaparte of striking terror into the country which he was 
invading. But this system, which succeeded pretty well 
with the North Italians or the Fellahs of Egypt, failed of 
its effect when applied to the Turks or the Arabs ; it only 
marlo them more desperate, as the defence of Acre soon 
alter proved. Miot in his Memoirs has, it seems, made a 
mistake as to the number of the victims, whom he states at 
two or three thousand ; they were about 1200. 

At Jaifa the French troops began to feel the first attack 
of the plague, and their hospitals were established in that 
town. Oil the 14th the army iiiandicd towanis Acre, which 
they rcaclicil on the 17th. Djezzar Pacha, a cruel but re¬ 
solute old Turk, had prepared himself for a siege. Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith, with the Tiger and Theseus English shipsof the 
line, after assisting him in repairing the old fortifications of 
the place, brought his ships close to the town, which projects 
into the sea, ready to take port in the defence. The Theseus 
intercepted a French flotilla with heaV 7 cannon and ammu¬ 
nition destined for the siege, and the pieces were itnnu!- 
iliately mounted on the walls and turned against the French. 
Colonel Philippeaux, an able officer of engineers, wlio had 
been Bonaparte's schoolfellow at Paris, and afterwards emi¬ 
grated, directed the artillery of Acre. Bonaparte was com¬ 
pelled to batter the walls with only 12-pounders: by the 
2Sth of March however he bad effected a breach. The 
French went to the assault, crossed the ditch, and mounted 
the breach, hut were repulsed by the Turks led on by Djezzar 
himself. The Turks, joined by"English sailors afid marines, 
made several sorties, and partly destroyed the French works 
and mines. Meantime the mountaineers of Naplous and of 
the countries east of the Jordan, joined by Turks from Da¬ 
mascus, had assembled a large force near Tiberias for the 
relief of Acre. Bonaparte, leaving part of his forces to 
guard the trenches, marched aminst the Syrians, defeated 
their undisciplined crowds at Nazareth and near Mount 
Tabor, and completely dispersed them: the fugitives took 
the road to Damascus. Bonaparte quickly returneil to his 
camp before Acre, when the arrivm of several pieces of 
heavy ordnance from Jaffk enabled 'him to canw on his 
operations with redoubled v»gour. The month of April was 
spent in useless attempts to storm the place. Philippeaux 
died on the 2nd of May, of illness and over-exertion, but 
was replaced by Colonel Douglas of the marines, assisted by 
Sir Siiiney Smith and the other officers of the squadron. Tlio 
French, after repeated assaults, mode a lodgment in a large 
tower which commanded the rest of the fortifications, upon 
which the Turks and the British sailors, armed with pikes, 
hastened to dislodge them. At this moment the long-expeeted 
Turkish fleet arrived with fresh troops, under the ebmmand 
of Hossan Bey, and the regiment Tobifilik, of the Nizam or 
regular infantry, was immediately landed. Sir Sidney 
Smith, without losing time, sent them on a sortie against 
the French trenches, which the Turks forced; seizing on a 
battery and spiking the gunsi This diversion had tbe efihet 
of dislodging tire French ft-om the tower. After several 
other attempts Bonaparte ordered an assault on a wide breach 
which had been effected in the curtain. General I.anncs 
led the colnmn. Djezzar gave orders to let the French 
come in, and then close upon them man ogaiilst roan, in 
which sort of combat the Turks were sure to have the ad- 
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vantage. The foremost of the assailants advanced into the 
garden of the pacha’s palara, whore they were all cut down; 
General Rambaud was killed, and lAiincs carried away 
wounded. On the 20th of May Bonaparte made a last cilbrt, 
in which General Bon and Colonel Veneux were killed, 
with most of the storming party. General Cafiarclli had 
died before. The army now began to murmur: seven or 
eight assaults had been made, the trenches and ditches 
were filled with the slain, which the fire of the besieged 
prevented them from burying; and disease, assiste*! by the 
beat of the climate, was spreading fast in their camp. Ailer 
fifty-four days since the opening of the trenches, Bonaparte 
saw himself under the necessity of raising the siege. The 
people of Mount Lebanon, the Druses, and Mutualis, who 
were at one time disposed to join him against Djezzar, 
seeing his failure before Acre, altered their mind, and sent 
a deputation on board the Turkish and English lleet. At 
the same time Bonaparte learnt that the great Turkish arma- 
nicnt from Rhodes was about to set sail for Egypt: the 
Mamelukes had also assembled in considerable numbers 
in Upper Egypt, and were threatening Cairo. Accordingly 
he resolved to return to Egypt. 

On tho 21 St of May the French .army broke up from be¬ 
fore Acre, and began its retreat. In the order of the day 
which he issued on that occasion, Bonaparte affected to treat 
with disdain the check he had met witii, but he expressed 
himself veiy differently to Murat and his other confidants, 
and we find him, towards the end of his life at St. Helena, 
reverting to the subject with expressions of disappointment 
and i-egret. ‘ Possessed of Acre, the army w'oulil have gone 
to Damascus and the Euphrates; the Christians of Syria, 
the Druses, the Anuenians, would have joined us. The 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire which speak Arabic were 
ready fur a change, they were only waiting for a man. . . . 
With 100,OUO men on the banks of the Euphrates, I might 
have gone to Constantinople or to India; I might liare 
changed tlie face of the world. I sliould have funndu<l an 
empire in the East, and the destinies of France would have 
run into a different course. (.Bonaparte's conversations 
in I.as Cases.) 'Whatover may be thought of the chances 
of ultimate success, theru is no duubt tlial Bonaparte, :tflcr 
taking Acre, would have become master of all Syria, But 
liis position, and that of the countries around him, were 
very different from those of Alexander and tho Persians, 

The French army retreated through J afl'a, burning every 
thing behind tliem, harvest and all. * Tlic whole country is 
on fire in our rear,’ is Berthier's laconic expression in his 
report of that campaign. Before continuing their retreat 
from .faffa, Bonaparte ordered the hospitals to be cleared, 
and all those who could be removed to be forwarded to 
Egypt by sea. Thero remained alKiut twenty patients, 
cliielly suffering from the plague, who were in a desperate 
cundilion, and could not be removed. To leave them be¬ 
hind would have exposed them to the barbarity of tho Turks. 
Napoleon, some say another officer, asked Desgeuettes, the 
chief physician, whether it would not bo an act of humanity 
to administer opium to them. Desgenettes replied that 
‘ his business was to cure and not to kill.’ A rear-guard 
was tlten left behind at Jaffa for the protection of these men, 
which remained there threo days after the departure of the 
artuy. When the rear-guard left, all the )>alients were 
dead except one or two, who full into the hand.s of the 
English, and they, or some other of the sick who wero sent 
by sea and were also taken, having heard something of the 
suggestion about the opium, piepagated the report that the 
sick had been really poisoned, which was believed both in 
France and in England for many years after. Such is the 
result of Las Cases invetstigatiou of this business, both from 
Napoleon himself and ftom the chief persons wlio wero at 
Jaffa at the time. 

Bonaparte entered Cairo on tho 14th of June. The Sy¬ 
rian campaign lasted little more than Uirce months, ^d it 
cost the French about 4.000 men, who were killed or died of 
the plague. The history , of that memorable campaign is 
given in Berthiw’s official ai;coant, as chief of the staff. Sir 
Sidney Smith's dispatches, ai)d Miot's ‘ Memoirs:’ tlie last 
appear to be rather exaggerated in some instancos, but all 
agree in giving a sad pioture of the eonditjon and sufferings 
of the French army. , - . , 

While Bonaparte was in Syria, Dosaix had driven tho 
Mamelukes from Upper Egypt, and beyond the.cataracts 
of Assouan. The French had also occupied Cosseir. The 
division of Desaix contained the Fiench savants, and Denon 


among tho rest, who examined the monuments of Thebes, 
Dendcra, Etfou, &c. From their observations the splendid 
work on Egypt was afterwards compiled. 

Towards the end of July Bonaparte being informed that 
tho Turkish fleet had landed 18,000 men at Aboukir, under 
Seid Mustapha Pacha, immediately assembled his army 
to attack them. Ho had formed a cavalry, which was 
commanded by Murat; tho Turks had none. Tho Turks 
had entrenched themselves near the sea, and the French 
attacked tlieir advanced posts and drove them back upon 
their entrenchments; but the Turkish guns checked their 
advance, and threw the foremost of the assailants into dis¬ 
order. The main body of tho Turks then sallied out, but in 
the eagerness of their pursuit fulling into complete disorder 
they were charged by the French, both infantry and cavalry, 
routed, and followed into their entrenchments, where they 
fell into iiu‘.\tricable confusion. About 10,000 of them 
perished, either by the bayonet or in the sea, where they 
threw themselves in hopes of regaining their ships. The sea 
appeared covered with their turbans. Six thousand men 
received quarter, together with the pacha, whom Bonaparte 
condc.scendcd to praise fur the courage he had displayed. This 
victory of Aboukir, fought on the 23lh of July, 1799, closed 
Bonaparte's Egyptian campaign. It was after this battle 
that'Bonaparte roeeiveil intcHigcnce of the stale of France, 
through the nuws]>apcrs, and also by letters from his bro¬ 
thers and other jicrsonal friends. He learnt the disasters 
of the French armies, the loss of Italy, the general dissatis¬ 
faction prevailing in F'rance :igainst the Directory, and the 
intrigues and animosities among the directors themselves, 
and between them and the legislative councils. He deter¬ 
mined at once to return to France. He kept it however a 
secret from the army, and ordered two frigates in the har¬ 
bour of Alexandria to he got ready for sea, and having 
ordered his favourite officers, Murat, Lannes, Bcrthier, 
Mannunt. ami ah',!) MM. Munge, Denon, and Berthollet 
to meet him at Ale.xaiidria, lie left Cairo on the ISth Au¬ 
gust, and on arriving at Alexandria embarked secretly on 
board the frigate I.u Muirun on the ‘23rd. He took leave 
of Kluber, whom he left in euminand, only by letter. Ho 
left ill Egypt 20.1)00 men, having lust about 9000 in his 
.aimpaigns. The English fleet hud gone toCyprusto get pro¬ 
visions, and Bonaparte was again fortunate enough to avoid 
the English crui/ers. He is said to hare read during the 
passage both the Bible and the Koran willi great assiduity. 
On the 30th September the two frigates entered the gulf 
of Ajaccio; on the 7th October they sailed again, and 
passing unnoticed through the English squadron, they 
anchored on the 9th in the gulf of Frejiis, to the eastward 
of Toulon. The usual forms of quarantine were dispensed 
with, and on Itis landing he was received with applause by 
the inhabitants of the various towns on his road to Paris, 
and especially at Lyons, which had sufibred so much in the 
Revolution. People were tired of the Diroetory, which had 
shown both incapacity and corruption, and to which they 
attributed all the late misforluiit's of France. [B\ruas.J 
On arriving at Paris Bonaparte found himself courted, as 
he probably expected, iiy the various parlies. The repub¬ 
licans, with Generals Jourdan, Rcruadotte, Augereau, and 
a majority in the council of 300, wished to restrain tho 
power of'the Directory, to turn out Burras, but to maintain 
the constitution of the year iii. Sieyes, one of the directors, 
with a majority of the Council of Elders, wished for a new 
constitution, less democratic, of which he had sketched tho 
outline. Barras strove to maintain tho power of the Di¬ 
rectory, of which till then he had been the most iiifiuentiul 
member. But his party was small and in bad odour with 
tho people. Bonaparte decided on joining Sieyes, and 
giving him his military support; the day for attempting 
the proposed change in the constitution was fixed between 
them and their friends. 

The Council of Elders met at six o’clock in the morning 
of the ISth Brumaire (9th Oct. 1799) at the Tuileries; but 
several of the leading members of the republican party 
were not summoned. Coruudet, Lebrun, and other mem¬ 
bers in tho interest of Sieyes, spoke of dangers which 
threatened tho Republic, of conmracies of the Jacobins, 
of a return of the reign of terror, &c. Tho majority of the 
council wero cither in the secret, or were really agitated by 
fear of the .facobins. The council adopted a resolution, 
according to the powers given to it by the constitution, by 
which tho two councils were appointed to meet at St. Clpud 
the next day, in order to be safer from any attempts of tho 
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mob of the capital. By another resolution General Bonaparte 
was apiM>inte(l commander-in-chief of the military division of 
Paris, uiid charged with protecting the safe removal of the 
councils. A message signifying this appointment, and 
suininoning him to appear bofore the elders, was carried 
to Bonaparte while ho was in*the midst of Ihs military 
levee, lie immediately mounted on horseback, and invited 
all the officers to follow him. 'The greater number did so; 
but Bornadotte and a few mbro declined the invitation. 
Bonaparte had been talking privately with Bornadotte, but 
could not win him over to his side; he found him ‘ us 
stubborn as a Bar of iron.' (Bourienne.) Bonaparte lidving 
given his orders to the adjutants of tho various battalions 
of tho national guards and to the cominaiidiiig officers of 
the regular troops which were formed in the Chauips Elysfies, 
repaired to tho Council of Elders, surrouiulcd by a miinc- 
rous retinue, among whom were Moreau, Bnrthier, I.annes, 
Murat, and Le Fdvro, who commanded the National Guards, 
lie told the council that tiicy represented tho wisdom of tlie 
nation, that by tlicir resolutions of that morning they had 
saved the Republic, that he and his brave eoiii|)aiiioiis 
would support them, and he swore this in his and tlieir 
names. Coming out of the hall ho read to the asseiiililud 
troops the resolutions of the ciders, which were received by 
the soldiers with bursts of applause. 

Meantime the three directors, Barras, Mouliiis, and 
Gohior, who remained at tlie Luxcjnbourg, after fiieyes 
and Ducos had gone to the Tuileries, and given in their 
resignation, became alarmed. Tlicy liad no force at their 
disposal; even their own personal guard had deserted tiieiii. 
Barras sent his secretary Boltot to endeavour to negoeiate 
with Bonaparte. The general received liiin in public in 
the midst of his officers, and assuming the tune of an angry 
muster upbraided the directors with their misconduct:— 

‘ What have you done witli that France wliich I left to you 
prosperous and glorious? 1 left her at peace, and I find 
her at war; I left her triumphant, and I find nothing hut 
spoliations and misery. What have you done with a lum- 
«trcd thousand Frcnclimon whom 1 left behind, iny com¬ 
panions in arms and in glory ? They are no more 
lie then signified to BoUot in private his friendly sonti- 
nieiits towards Barras, and assured him of his pi-isonal 
protection if he immediately abdicated. Talleyrand had 
meantime seen Barras, who, fe.aring perhaps to expose him¬ 
self to an investigation of his official conduct, consented to 
l-csign. lie wrote a letter to the Uouneit of Elilers to that 
effect, and then set off’ for his estate in the country mider 
an i?s<a>rl which Bonaparte gave him. l^B.Mnt.vs.j Gohier 
and Moulins being thus left alone did not constitute the num¬ 
ber rcipiircd by the constitution in order to give to their de- 
liliorntions the authority of an executive coiiiicil. Moreau was 
sent by Bonaparte to guard the palace of the Luxembourg, 
and ill fact to keep the two directors prisoners there. 

Tho Council of Five Hundred having met at 10 o'clock 
on the sumo day, received a message from tho ciders, ad¬ 
journing the silting to St. Cloud (or the next day. They 
separated amidst cries of ‘ The Republic and tlic Constitu¬ 
tion for ever!' 

Fouehti, tlio minister of police, Canibaccrcs, minister of 
justice, Talleyrand, and other iniluential men, seconded tlie 
views of Bonaparte and of Sicyes. The power of tlie di¬ 
rectory was at an end. The question was, what form of 
government should be substituted for it. It was agreed at 
last that the council should adjourn themselves to the fol¬ 
lowing year, after appointing a commission for the purposo 
of framing a new constitution, and that meantime an exe¬ 
cutive should ho formed consisting of three consuls, Sieyes, 
Ducos, and Bonaparte. These measures it was known 
would obtain a majority in tho Council of Elders, but would 
meet with a determined opjiosition in that of the Five 
Il'iiidrcd. 

On the I'jtli Brnmairc (lOlh November) tho councils 
assemhhxl at St. Cloud. The republican minority in the 
Council of Elders complained loudly of the hasty and irre¬ 
gular convocaivon of the preceding day. In the midst of 
the debate Bonaparte appeared at the liar, accompanied by 
Bertlnor and his secretary Bourienne, the latter of whom 
gives un account of the scene. He told the deputies that 
they were tmading upon a volcano, that ho and his brethren 
111 arms came to offer their assistance, that bis views were 
disinterested, • and yet,' he added, ‘I am calumniated, I 
nm compared to Cromwell, to Cmsar.' This was uttered 
in a rambling, broken manner. Linglet, one of tho mino*' 


rity, said to him, ‘ General, will you sweax.to the eonstitu* 
tionoftho year III?' Bonaparte then became animated* 
‘The Constitution!' he cried out, ’you violated it on the 
18th Fructidor [AuoerkavI. you violated it on the t2'2nd 
Flor4a1, you violated it on the SUth Prairial. All parties 
by turns Iiave appealed to tho Constitution, and all 
parties by turns have violated it. As we cannot preserve 
the Constitution, let us at least preserve liberty and eciuality,' 
Ho then talked of conspiracies, of danger to the Republic, 
&c. Several members insisted on the General revealing 
these conspiracies, explaining these dangers. Bonaparte, 
after some husitatiun, named Moulins and Barras, who he 
said had proposed to him to take the lead in the conspiracy. 
This increased the vociferations among the members: ‘ Thu 
General must explain himself, every thing must be told 
huforo all France.' But ho had nolliing to reveal. He 
spoke of a party in the Council of Five Hundred which 
wanted to re-establish tlie convention and the roign of terror. 
His sentences became incoherent, he was confused, but. at 
last he said, ‘ If any orator, paid by f.ireigncrs, attempts to 
put me out of the pale of the law, let him bewore! I shall 
appeal to my tirave companions, whose caps I perceive at 
the eiiliaiice of (his hall.' Bourienne and Berthier advised 
liim now to withdraw, and they came out together, wliua 
Bonaparte was received with acclamations by tho military 
ussemhled bofore the palace. 

Tlie Council of Five Hundred had also assembled. Its 
president. Luoicn Bonaparte, read aloud the resignation of 
Burras, wliich had been forwarded by the Council of Eldm-s. 
Some of the leaders then proposed to repeat the oath of 
fidelity to the Constitution, wliich was carried by acclaina- 
lion. ‘ No dictator, no new Cromwell 1’ resounded tlirougli 
the hall. Augcreau, who was present, went out and told 
Bonaparte what was passing in tho council. ‘ You liuve 
placed yourself in a pretty situation.'—‘Augereau,' replied 
Bonaparte, ‘remember Arcole ; things appeared still worse 
there at one time. Keep quiet, and in half an hour you will 
see.' He then entered the Council of tho Five Hundred, ae- 
(rompanied by four grenadiers. Tlic soldiers remained at 
tlie fiitrance, ho advanced towards tho middle of tho hall, iin- 
e.iverod. He was received with loud and indignant vocil'er.-i- 
tions. ‘ We will have no dictator, no soldiers in the saiie- 
tuarv of the laws. Let him be outlawed! ho is a traitor!' 
Bonaparte attempted to speak, but his voice was drowned 
ill the general clamour. He was confused, and seemed un¬ 
certain what to do. Several nicmbcrs crowdc]! around him ; 
a cry of ‘ Let us save our General!' was heard coming from 
the door of the livvll, and a party of grenadiers rushed in, 
placed Bonaparte in the midst of then), and brought him 
out of the hall. One of the grenadiers had Ms coat torn in 
struggling with a deputy; but tlic story ot the daggers 
drawn against Bonaparte appears to he unfounded. In the 
eonftisiun of the moment Bonaparte may hare fancied it. 
Lneicn, after the departure of his brother, attempted to 
pacify the council, hut the exasperation of the members 
was too gretnt A motion was put to outlaw General Bona¬ 
parte. Lueion refused to put it to the vote, saying, ‘ 1 can¬ 
not outlaw niy own bro1,her,' and he.depositcd the insignia 
of president, and left: the chair. He then asked to be heard 
in ids brother's defence, but he was not listened to. At 
this moment, a party of grenadiers sent by Napoleon en¬ 
tered the hall. Lucicn put himself in the midst of them, 
and they marched out. lie found tlie military outside 
already exasperated at tlie treatment their general had re¬ 
ceived. T.ucieii moil II ted on horseback, and in a loud voice 
cried out to them, that factious men, armed with daggers, 
and in tlic pay of England, had interrupted by violence the 
deliberations of the Council of Five Hundred,^ and that he, 
in his quality of president of that assembly, requested them 
to emplov force against tlie disturbers. ‘ I proclaim that 
the asscrnhly of tlie Five Hundred is dissolved.' This 
address of Lueion decided the business. The soldiers felt 
no more scruples in obeying the orders of the president. 
Murat entered the hall oi the Council, at the head of a de¬ 
tachment of grenadiers with fixed bayonets. He sum¬ 
moned the deputies to disperse, but was aliswered by loud 
vociferations, execrations, and shouts of ‘Tlie Republic 
for ever 1' The dAims were then ordered to beat, and tho 
soldiers to clear the hall. They levelled their muskets, and 
advanced to tlie charge. The deputies now fled, many 
jumped out of tho window's, otliers. went out quietly by 
the drar. In a few minutes the hall was entirely cleared. 
Iq this afibUr the military were the jnstrumentSi Kod Lueion 
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tbo director. It is srell here to quote tho vords of 
Lueien, who after t lapse of thirty-five years, filled with 
stranee vieissitudhs, has lately reverted to the subject in § 
parn^let in answer to General Lamarque's Memoirs. * We 
were convinced that the itnmense majority of the French 
would approve oitr proceedings, but our audacity did hot 
wait fiir the legdl manifestation of the wishes of France, 
and for this we hesitated.. . . The conqueror of so many 
battles was for a moment confused, not as it has been ab¬ 
surdly asserted thtOugh weakness, but because he was going 
to usurp a right which he had not then,—the right of dis¬ 
solving the legislature; we hesitated because we Inul in 
view the scaflbld and the stigma of traitors, which would 
have been our lot had wo failed, without liaving time to 
take the votes of the nation upon our bold attempt. If Na¬ 
poleon wavered a moment, he sooti conquered his hesita¬ 
tion ; we brSvod the scaflbld, and all France gave us a bill 
of indemnity by raising my brother to the consulate, and 
al'terwawls (imluckity perhaps) to tho empire.' (RijMuuc de 
Lueien Bonaparte, Prince de Cunino. ait.c Memnires du 
General Lamarque, I^ondon, 1835). And in aiiotlier plat-e 
he says, that ‘the appeal of tho councils to the conslitiitioii 
was an inconsistency, as that constitution had been already 
violated by themselves on tho 18th Fniclidor (I7i)7). On 
that day tho legality of the councils was lo.st; lUu invio¬ 
lability of the Council of Fivo Hundred could only have 
continued as long as that as.sombly kept within tho pale of 
the constitution. Beyond this there is no more legality for 
any one of the branches of the legislalun;.’ One might go 
further back than the 18th Fructidor, and question the 
legality of the 13th Venderaiaire, in whieli Bonaparte had 
acted a conspicuous part. But to talk of legality in Franco, 
after the overthrow of the constitutional inonarcliy in 1792, 
would be merely a waste of time. 

On the night of tho same day (19th Brumairc) the ciders 
assembled again, and agreed that a provisional executive 
of three consuls should bo appointed. Tlic initiative how¬ 
ever belonging to the other council, l.ncien assembled a 
small minority, some say only thirty members, out of Five 
Hundred, who on that night passed .several rc.solutious, by 
one of which it was stated that there wa.s no longer a dirt'c- 
tory. By another, a li.st of tho more ardent republitsin 
members w’as drawn up, who were declared to have forfeited 
their scats inconsequence of their violence and their crimt*s. 
By another, three provisional cdnsiils wore appointeil, Sieye.s, 
Ducos, and Bonaparte. At one o’clock in tlie morning, Bo¬ 
naparte took the oath bofoi-c the council. At three o'clo(;k 
the two councils adjourned for three months, after appoint¬ 
ing a commission to revise the constitution. 

Every tluU|K was now quiet at St. Cloud, and B mapavie 
returned to Paris with Bouri<!nne. After tpiieling the 
anxiety of his wife, he told Bourienne that lie thought lie 
hiid spoken some nonsense wlnle before the councils. ‘ I 
had rather speak to soldiers llian to lawyers. Those fellows 
really put mo out of countemincc, I have not the liabit of ' 
speaking liefbre large assemblies. But tho habit will come 
by and oyo.’ On the evening of the following day, Bona¬ 
parte took up his residence in the Luxembourg, the palace 
of the ex-directors. 

The fall of the Directorial Government, how'cver irregti- 
larly brought abouL was certainly not a subject of regret 
for the great majority of tho French people, who had neither 
respect for it not any confidence in it. The profligacy and 
dishonesty of that government were notorious. [Dirkc- 

’fOIRE ExkCHTIF.l 

At the first sitting Of the three consuls Sieyos having 
said something kboUt a president, Ducos immediately re¬ 
plied, ‘ The General takes the chair of course.’ Bonaparte 
then iMgan to state his views on tho various branches of the 
adminbttatidn and on tho policy to be pursued by the 
government, aiid sup^rted them in a firm authoritative 
tone. Dudes of eoiirse assented, and from that moment 
Bicyes perceived that hia own inAucnco was at an end: ho 
told his ftteuds that they had given themselves a master, 
and that Bonspatto could amid would manage every thing 
himself attd itt his owti way. The three consuls, in con¬ 
junction with thb botU'taiBatqn appointed by the councils, 
framed a rietvdoitslHuUod; wmch was called the constitution 
of tlte year vtiJ. ‘Tlw duiiine, with rej^td to the legis¬ 
lative power, vtah taken Mm a plan of Bipyes. ^It consisted 
of three consuls, of a senate called.' httosemtive, and edni- 
posed of eighty members appointod Bor lilh and cqjoying a 
considerable salary, of a l^tslatira hOdy bf 300 imlftben, 


qne-fiftb of whom was to be renewed every year, and of a 
tribunate of 100 members, one-fifth to bo renewed every year. 
Tho consuls, or rather the first or chief consul (for the other 
two weih appointed by him and acted only as his advisers 
and assistants, but could ,pot oppose his decisions), proposed 
the laws, the trilmnate discussed them in public, and either 
approved of or rejected them; if it approved, it mode a re- 
i>ort accordingly to the legislative body, which voted by 
ballot on tho project of law without discussing it. If the 
proposed law obtained a majority of votes, the senate rc- 
gisjerod it, and the consuls, in their quoUty of executive, 
I)romuIgated it. The sittings of the senate wore secret; 
those of the legislative body were dumb; tho tribunate was 
therefore tlic only deliberative assembly in the state, but it 
had not the power of originating laws; it could however 
denounce the measures uf the guvernnient by ail address 
to tlic .sonnie. Tlic members uf the tribunate were ap¬ 
pointed by tho senate out of lists of candidates made out 
by tlie olci'toral colleges. The senate fillod its own vacancies 
from a triple 'andidates,—one proposed by the chief 

consul, one oy the Irilmiuitc, and one by the legislative 
body. As for the legislative body, the raemliers were se¬ 
lected by the senate out of lists of candidates furnished by 
the electoral colleges of the departments. The people there¬ 
fore had no direct election of their l eprcsentativcs. This \\a.s 
tlic e.'vscnfial anomaly of Sicyes's plan uf a constitution styled 
republie.aii. With regard to the executive, Sieyes had ilc- 
vised a ourious idan, whiidi however was not adopted by tho 
commission. He proposed a chief magi.stratc called Grand 
Elector, who.se only prerogative was to appoint two consuls, 
one fur the civil and the oilier for the military deparluieiit. 
The two consuls wL*re to be independent of each other as 
well ns of the great elector, who was to enjoy his dignity as 
a sinecure with a large salary of several millions of francs. 
Bonaparte exclaimed against the whole scheme, ridiculed it, 
and treated it as an absurdity. The majority of tlic coui- 
missiun gave it up, and resorted to the plan already men¬ 
tioned of tliree consuls appointed for ten yeai-s ami re- 
eligible, the first or chief one Iiaviiig the power of appoint¬ 
ing to all public olfices, and of proposing all public measures, 
suc.h as u ar or peace: lie coraiiiundcd the forces of every 
dc.scriplion, superintended both the internal and foreign 
(liqiarlmcnls of the state, &c. ’riio granting of these vast 
powers met iiit'i s.unc opposition in the commission, but 
Bonaicirte sternly overc.ime them by declaring that if ll.ey 
attemptcil to weaken tho power of the executive, lie would 
have iioihing luoriito do in the business, that he was alrcsidy 
first cuu'.ul. uiul luiitod that a civil war might be the result 
of furiher opposition. Tlie commission accordingly yielded 
to lii.> views. In fact, most lucu were tired of rciolutions, 
and they felt tl.e necessity of a strong e.xecutive in order to 
rc^-('stilhlisll ord-.'r and iiiteriial security. 

Bonaparte being tints appointed, or rather confirmed, in 
ills ofiieo of first ceiisul or chief magistrate, had the riglit of 
naming the other two; lie oifered Bicyes oneVif the places, 
hut Sitryes declined the oft'er. He accepted tho place of se¬ 
nator, with the yearly salary of 25,00i» francs, and the do¬ 
main ofCrosne, in the park of Versailles, iK'ionging to tiio 
state. Bonaparte appointed Camltat-.dres and Lebrun .second 
and third consuls. Tlioy, together wil'a Sieyes and Uucos, 
late consuls, appointed the majority of the members of tlie 
senate, who llicinselves appointed tlic remainder. The senate 
next named the 100 tribunes and the 300 luenibcrs of tlie 
legislative body, and thus the whole legislature was filled up 
at once under the plba of urgency, as there was no tinie to wait 
for the lists of candidates to bo named by the departments. 
(Constitulio?t of the Year VLII. in Appendix to Gour- 
gatid's Memoirs of Napoleon.) The constitution was sub¬ 
mitted to the acceptation of the people in every commune, aid 
registers were opened for the purpose at (he ofiice|y>f the 
various local authorities: 3,012,509 voters were rej^tered, 
out of which number 1562 rejected, and 3,011,UU7 accepted 
the new constitution, which was then soloavnly procVaivacA 
on tho 24tbi December, 1799. Althou^i the iiumbiir of 
favourable voters did not constitute in met anything like 
one-half of the French citizens above twenty-one‘‘years of 
age, yet as all liad had the option of registering their votes, 
it was considered that those who did not choose to do so, 
either did not care about the matter, or tacitly approved of 
the now form of government. The number of favourable 
votes on this occasion was much greater than tliat in favour 
of the former constitutions of 1792 and of the year Ilk 
Bonaparte did not altogether approve of Bieyes’s consUtU'- 
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'tion, idthough he had greatly modillod i|t hy strengthening 
the executive to a vast extent !Nai)oledn,* thus he spoke 
artorwanls of himself at St. H^ena, * «as convinced that 
France could only exist us a monarchy: but the reach 
people being more desirous of equality than of lil»orty, and 
tiio very principle of the revolution being established in the 
equalization of ail classes, there was of necessity a complete 
abolition of the anstocracy. If it was difficult to construct 
a republic on a Mlid basis without an aristocracy, tho diffi¬ 
culty of establishing a monarchy was much greater. To 
form a constitution in a country without any kind of aris¬ 
tocracy would be as vain as to attempt to navigate in one 
clement only. The French revolution undertook to solve a 
problem as difficult as the direction of a balloon.. .. The 
ideas of Napoleon were fixed, but the aid of time and events 
were necessary for fheir realization. The organization of 
the consulate presented nothing in contradiction to them : 
it taught unanimity, and that was the first step. This 
point gained, Napoleon was quite indifiereiit as to the forms 
and denominations of the scvcr.al constituted bodies; he 
was a stranger to the revolution; it was natural that the 
will of those men who had followed it through all its 
phases should prevail in questions as diilbaiU as they were 
abstract. Tho wisest plan was to go on from day to clay 
without deviating from one fixed point, the polar star by 
which Napoleon meant to guide the revolution to tho haven 
ho desired.’ {Memoirs of Napoleon, I'ictated to Gourgaud, 
vol. i.) Tho above sentences furnish a clue to Bonaparte's 
subsequent policy with reganl to the internal administration 
of France. Towards the end of .laiiuary, 18UU, Bonaparte 
removed from tho palace of the Luxembourg to the 
Tuileries. Of his public entrance into that royal residence 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude Madame dc Stacl 
has given a striking account. 

The finances were loft by the Directory in a wretched 
stale: tho treasury was cmj>ty; forced loans arbitrarily as¬ 
sessed had been till then the chief resource of the govern¬ 
ment. Gaudin, the new minister appointed by Bonaparte, 
rc{)ealed the odious system, for which he .substituted 25 per 
cent, additional upon all contributions direct or indirect. 
Confidence being thus restored, the merchants and bankers 
of Paris supplied a loan of twrdve millions, tlio taxes were 
paid without difficulty, the sales of national domains were re¬ 
sumed, and money was no longer wanting for the c.xpcnscs 
of tho state. Cambaedres continued to be minister of .j list ice. 
The tyrannical law of hostages, by which nearly 200,l)(M) 
Frenchmen were placed out of the pale of the law because 
they happened to be relatives of emigrants or of Vcndeaiis, 
and were made answerable for the ofl'cnccs of the latter, was 
repealed. About 2U,00() priests who had been banished or 
imprisoned were allowed to return, or were set at liberty on 
taking the oath of fidelity to tlie ostablislied government. 
All persons arrested cn mere suspicion, or for tbeir opinions, 
were set free. ‘ Opinions,’ said Bonaparte, ‘ are not unienablc 
to the law; tho right of the sovereign extends only to the 
exaction of oBedieucc to the laws.' 

The subordinate situations under government were filled 
with men from all parties, chosen for their fitness. * Wo arc 
creating a new icra,’ said Bonaparte; ' of the past we must 
remember only the good, and forget the evil. Times, habits 
of business and experience, have furnicd many able men 
and mo<lifled many characters.' Agreeably to this principle, 
Fouche was retained as minister of police. Bcrthier was 
made minister at war instead of Dubois Crance, the minister 
of the Directory, who could give no returns of the ditferent 
corps, and who answered all questions by saying—*Wc 
neither pay, nor victual, nor clothe tho army; it subsists 
and clothes itself by requisitions on the inhabitants.’ 

The churelie.H which had been closed by the Convention 
were rc-opened, and Christian worship was allowed to be 
performed all over Franco. The Sabbath was again recog¬ 
nised as a day of rest, the law of the Decailes was repealed, 
and the computation by weeks resumed. The festival of 
the 21st January, being the anniversary of the death of 
Louis X\'I., was discontinued. Tho oath of hatred to royalty 
was suppressed os useless, now that the republic was firmly 
established and acknowledged by all, ana as being an ob¬ 
stacle to the good understanding between France and tho 
other powers. At the same time the sentence of transport¬ 
ation passed on the 19th Brumaire,on fifty-nine members of 
the_ former Council of Five Hundred, was changed into 
their remaining at a distance from Faria, under the sur¬ 
veillance of the police. 


France was still at war with Austria, England, and the 
Porto. Bonaparte sent Duroo on a mission to Berlin, by 
which he confirmed Prussia in its neutrality. The Emperor 
Paul of Russia had withdrawn from the confederation after 
the battle of Zurich, 25th September, 1799, in which Mas- 
sena gained a victory over the Russian army. Itonaparte now 
wrote a' letter to the king of England, exprewing a wish for 
peace between tho two nations. Lord Grenville, secretary of 
state for foreign atfairs, returned ah evasive answer, express¬ 
ing doubts as to the stability of the present government of 
France, an uncertainty which would affect the security of 
the negotiations; * hut disclaiming at the same time any 
claim to proscribe to Franco what shall ho 'the form of her 
government, or in whose hands she shall vest the authority. 
necessary for conducting tho affairs of a great and powerful 
nation. His Majesty looks only to tho security of his own 
dominions and those of his allies, and to the general safety 
of Europe. Whenever he shall juilge that such security 
can ill any manner bo attained. His Majesty will' eagerly 
embrace the opportunity to concert with his allies the means 
of iiiiracdiate and general pacification. Unhappily no such 
security liitbcrto exists; no sufi'icicnt evidence of the prin- 
I'iplcs by which the new goi»'*iment of France will be di¬ 
rected, no reasonable grouni^ Vy which to judge of its sta- 
bilitv.’ This correspondence was the subject of aiiimatcd 
debates in the British parliament {Parliamentary Re¬ 
gister for the year 18UU.) 

Bonaparte had made the overture in compliance with tho 
general wish for peace, but lie says himself that ho was not 
sorry it was rejected, and ‘ that tlic answer from London 
filled liiin with secret satisfaction, as war was necessary to 
maintain energy and union in the state, which was ill or¬ 
ganized, as well as his own infiuence over the imaginations 
of the people.’ (Montliolon, Memoirs of Napoleon, vol. i. 
noto on Pitt's policy.) Bonaparte at tho same time suc¬ 
ceeded ill putting an end to the civil war in La 'Vendee: bo 
cnteriMl into negotiations with tho principal Vendean chiefs, 
offering a coiiiplcto amnesty for the past, and at the same 
time ho sent troops to La Venddo to put down any further 
resistance. The royalist party had gained considerable 
strength; owing to tlic weak and immoral policy of tlio Di¬ 
rectory, many officers of the republic, both civil and military, 
had entered into correspondence with it, because, as they 
confessed to Bonaparte, tliey preferred anything to anarchy, 
and the return of the reign of terror. But the temperate 
and yet firm policy of the first consul effected a great al- 
teriition in public opinion. The Vendeans themselves were 
affected by it. Tlic principal of them, Chatillon, D'Aiili- 
ebamp, the Abbe Bernier, Bourmont, and others, made their 
peace \iilli ibc government by the treaty of MontUi^on in 
JaiiiKuy, 1800. Georges capitulated to General Brunc, ami 
the I'eiiilean war was at an end. 

Bonaparte now turned all his attention to the w’ar against 
Austria. He gave to Moreau the command of the army of 
the Rhine, and himself assumed the direction of that of 
Italy. Massena was shut up in Genoa, and the Austrians 
under General Melas occupied Piedmont and the Genoese 
territory as far as tho Frciicli frontiers. Bonaparte made a 
denionslration of assembling an nriiiy of reserve at Dyoii in 
Burgundy, which a'as composed of a few thousand men, 
chiclly conscripts or old invalids. Tho Austrians, lulled into 
security, continued their operations against Genoa and to¬ 
wards Nice, while Bonaparte secretly directed a number of 
regiments from the interior of France to assemble in Switzer¬ 
land on the banks of the Lake of Geneva. He himself re¬ 
paired to Lausanno on the 13th of May, and marched, with 
about 36,000 men and forty pieces of cannon, up the Great 
St Bernard, which had till then been considered imprac¬ 
ticable for the passage of an army, and especially for artillery. 
The cannons were dismounted, put into hollow trunks of 
trees, and dragged by the soldiers; the carriages were taken 
to pieces, and carried on mules. The French army descended 
to Aosta, turned the fort of Bard, and found itself in the plains 
of Lombardy, in the rear of MeW Austrian army, which was 
south of the Po, and intercepting its communications with 
the Austrian States. Bonaparte entered Milan on the 2nd 
of June, without meeting with any opposition,. and was 
there joined by other divisions which had passed by the 
Simplon and me St. Gothard. He now marched to meet 
Melius, who had hastily assembled his army near Alessandria. 
Passing tlie Po at Piacenza he drove b^k Melas’ advanced 
guard at Casteggio near Voghera, and took a position in 
the plain of Marengo, on the right bank of the river Bor- 
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mida in front of Alessandria. On Iho 14 th of June Melas 
crossed the Bormida in three columns, and attacked the 
French. The Austrians carried the villatre of Marengo, 
and drove the French back upon that of San Giuliano,' 
which was attacked by a column of 5000 Hungarian grona- 
dici-8. At four o'clock in the afternoon the battle sefimed 
lost to the French, who were retiring on all points, and in 
considerable disorder, when Desaix arriving with a fresh 
division attacked the advancing column, while the younger 
Kellerman with a body of heavy horse charged it in Hank. 
The column was broken, and 'General Zach, the Austrian 
second in command, and his staff, wore taken prisoners. 
The commander>in-chicf, Melas, an old and gallant officer, 
exhausted with fatigue, and thinking the batUo w’on, 
had just left the field and returned to Alessandria. The 
otlier French divisions now advanced in their turn, a panic 
spread among the Austrians, who, after fighting hard all 
tlay, had thought themselves sure of victory, and they lied 
in confusion towards the Bormida, many being trampled 
down by their own cavalry, which partook of the general 
disorder. The Austrian otilcial report stated their loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners at 906!) men, and 1493 
horses. The French stated their own loss at 4000 only, 
and that of the Austrians at 12,000. But the loss of 
the French must have been greater. Desaix was shot 
through the breast in the charge ; he fell from his horse, and 
telling those around him not to say anything to his men, he 
exiiired. He and Kellerman turned the fate of the battle. 
An armistice was concluded on the 16th of .1 une between 
the two armies, by which Melas was allowed to withdraw 
liis troops to the lino of Mantua and the Mincio, the French 
kec])ing Lombardy as far as the river Oglio. Melas, on his 
side, gave up Piedmont and the Genoese territory, with all 
their forti'esscs, iucluding Genoa and Alessandria, to the 
h'reneh. 

Bonaparte having established provisional governments at 
Milan, Turin, an<l Genoa, returned to Paris, whore he ar¬ 
rived on the 3rd of July, and w.\s received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Tlie battle of Marengo had wonderfully con¬ 
solidated his power, and increased his inlluencc on the opinion 
of the French. Negotiations f(>r jieaee took jilaeo bolweeii 
Austria and France; Austria however refused to treat without 
Kiigland, and Bonaparte demanded an arniisii(re by sea as a 
])reliminary to the negotiations with Kngland. Malta and 
Egypt were then on the point of surrendering to the Eng¬ 
lish, and Bonaparte wished to send reinlbreements to those 
countries during the naval armistice. This was refused by 
England, and hostilities were resumed by sea and by land. 
Moreau defeated the Austrians commanded by the Arch¬ 
duke John, in the great battle of Huhenlinden, and ad- 
vanceil towards Vienna. The French in Italy ilrove the 
Austrians beyond the Adige and the Brcnta. (For all this 
war of 1800 see Precis drs Jivcneniens Milituires, par Ma- 
thicu Dumas.) 

Austria was now obliged to make a separate peace. The 
treaty of Lunevillo, 9th February, 1801, arranged by the two 
plenipotentiaries, Count Cobentzel and Joseph Bonaparte, 
W'as maiidy grounded on tliat of Canipoformio. Austria re¬ 
tained the Venetian territories, but Tuscany was taken away 
from tho Grand Duke Ferdinand, and bestowed upon Louis, 
son of the Dnkc of Parma, who had married a princess of 
Spain. Through the mediation of tho Emperor Paul of 
Russia, with whom Bonaparte was now on very friendly 
terms, the king of Naplcs also obtained peace. The"new pope, 
Pius VII., was likewise acknowlcdgeil by Bonaparte, anil left 
in full possession of his territories, except tho legations which 
had been annexed to the Cisalpine republic. In the course 
of the same year negotiations were begun with England, 
where Mr. Addington had succeeded Mr. Pitt as prime 
minister. Egypt and Malta having surrendered to the 
English, the chief obstacles to peace were removed. The 
preliminaries of peace were sip;ncd at Paris on the lOtli of 
October, 1801, and the definitive treaty was signed at 
Amiens, 27th of March, 1802. Tho principal conditions 
were, that Malta should ho restored to the Knights of St. 
John, and the forts be occupied by a Neapolitan garrison. 
Tho independence of the Cisajpine, Batavian, Helvetic, and 
Ligurian republics was guaranteed. Egypt was restored to 
the sultan, tho Cape of Good Hope to Holland, and the 
Fi-ench West India Islands to Franco. England retained 
the island of Ceylon. 

Bonaparte had shown at this period an earnest desire for 
peace, which France stood greatly in need of. Both royal¬ 


ists and republicans were dissatisfied with his dictatorship. 
Joseph Arena, a Corsican, and brother of Bartolomeo Arena 
of tho Council of Five Hundred, wdio had warmly opposed 
Bonaparte on the 19th Brumairo, Ceracchi and Diana, 
Italian refugees, and several other violent republicans, 
formed a conspiracy against Bonaparte's life; but they 
were discovered and imprisoned. Soon after a fresh con¬ 
spiracy of the royalists, some say of the royalists and Jaco¬ 
bins united, was near terminating the lilc of tlie first constil. 
As Bonaparte was passing in his carriage through the Ruo 
Nicaiso on his way to the Opera, 24th December, 1800, a 
tremendous explosion of several barrels of gunpowder in a 
W'aggon, that was drawn up on one side of the street, destroyed 
several houses and killed many p<!rsons. Bonaparte's carriage 
had just passed, owing to the furious driving of the coachman, 
who was half intoxicated, and who made his way through 
all obstacles that had been purposely placed on tho rond. 
Tho police discovered tho conspirators, who wore fanatical 
royalists connected with the Chouans in tho west of France. 
They were tried and executed. At the same time Arena and 
his republican friends, who had been already found guilty, 
although, it was said, upon evidence not ipiitc conclusive, 
were brought out of their eonfinement and executed. By a 
Senatus Oonsultum, for such thi; decrees of the Senate were 
styled, 130 known leaders of the old Jacobin party, several 
of whom had participated in the atrocities of the reign of 
terror, were ordereil to be transported beyond the seas. Bo- 
j napartc expressed his determination to put down both 
.Jacobins and Bonrhonists. A law passed Iho legislative 
body empowering the executive to banish from Paris, ami 
even from Franco, persons who shoidd express opinions 
inimical to the present government. By anotlier law, which 
])asscd the Tribunate by a majority of only eight, and was 
afterwards saiictiuncd by the legislative body, special crimi¬ 
nal courts wtTc established to try all jiorsons accused of 
treason against the state. The secret police was now or¬ 
ganised with the utmost skill by Fouche, and numerous 
informers from all classes were taken into its jiay. Besides 
tho general police, there was a military police, and another 
police establishment under Bonaparte himself, in his own 
household. 

In Ajiril, ISOl, a general amnesty was granted to all 
emigrants who chose to return to France and take the oath 
of fidelity to the government within a certain period. From 
this amnesty about 500 were excepted, including those who 
had been at the head ol armed bodies of royalists, those who 
belonged to the household of the Boiii-bon princes, those 
Frcneh olHeers who had been guilty of treason, and tl.oso 
who had heul rank in foreign armies against France. Tho 
liroperty of the returned emigrants which had not been 
soil! was restored to them. Another conciliatory incasuro • 
was the concordat concluded between Joseph Bonaparto 
and Gardinal Consalvi, which was signed by Pius Vll. in 
September, 1801. The po|>e made several concessions sel¬ 
dom if ever granted l>y bis predecessors. He suppressed 
many bishoprics, he sanctioned the sale of church projicrty 
which had takim place, he superseded all bishops who had 
refused the oath to the republic, and he agreed that the 
first consul should aiipoint the bishops, subject to the ajtpro- 
bation of the pontiff, who was to bestow ujion them the 
canonical institution. Tho bishops, in concert with the 
government, were to make a new distribution of the parishes 
of their res|)ectivc dioceses, and the incumbents appointed 
by them were to be approved by the civil authorities. The 
bishops, as well as the incumbents, were to take the oath of 
fidelity to the government, with the clause of revealing any 
plots they might hear of against the state. With these con¬ 
ditions it wa.s proclaimed, on the part of the French govern¬ 
ment, that the Catholic religion was that of the majority of 
Frenchmen; that its worship should be free, public, and 
protected by the authorities, but under such regulations as 
the civil power sbould think proper to prescribe for tho sake 
of )>ul>lic tranquillity; that its clergy should be provided 
for by the state; that the cathedrals and parish churches 
should be i-cstored to them. The total abolition of convents 
was also confirmed. This concordat was not agreed to by 
the pope without some scruples, nor without much op¬ 
position from several of the theologians and canonists of 
the court of Rome. {Compendia Storico su Pio 
Milan, 1824 ; and also Botta, Storia if Italia del 1789 at 
1814.) On Ea.stcr Sunday, 1802, the concordat was pub- 
lisheil at Paris, together with a decree of regulations upon 
matters of discipline, which were so worded as to make 
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tbem appear part of tlie text of the original eonootdat. The 
regulations wore that no bull, brief, or decision from Romo 
sboubi be acknowledged in France Mrithout tluj previous 
apprubalion of the government; no nuncio or apostolic 
coiiiini.<isi<)ner to appear in France, and no council to be 
belli wilhoiit a similar consent; appeals against abuses of 
discipline to be laid before the council of state; professors 
of seminaries to subscribe to the four articles of the Gallican 
Church of 1682; no priest to Ite ordained unless lie be 
twenty-five years of age, and have an income of at least 300 
francs; and lastly, that the grand vicars of the respective 
dioceses should exercise the episcopal authority after the 
demise of the bishop, and until the election of his successor, 
instead of vicars clei-fod ad hoc by the rospeetivo chapters, 
as prescribed by the Council of Trent. This last article 
grieved most the court of Jtome, as it affected the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the cliurcii. The pope made remonstrances, 
to whicli Bonaparte! turned a deaf ear. Regulations con¬ 
cerning the discipline of the Protestant churches in France 
were issued at the same time with those concerning the 
Catholic church. Tlie Protestant ministers were also paid 
hy Ute state. 

On the occasion of the solemn promulgation of the con¬ 
cordat in the cathedral of Notre Dame the Archbishop of 
Aix officiated, and Bonaparte attended in full state. The 
old generals of the rc|uihlic had been invited hy Berthier in 
the morning to attend the levee of the first consul, who 
t<M>k them unawares with him b> Notre Dame. Bonaparte 
said at St. Helena that ho never repented having signed 
the concordat: that it was a great political measure; that 
it gave him influence over the pope, and through him 
over a great part of the world, and especially over Italy, and 
that 1)0 might one day have ended by directing the pope's 
couneils altogether. ‘ Had thero been no pope,’ he added, 
'one ought to have been miule fertile oecasion.' (Gourgaud 
and .has Cases. Sec also a copy of the concordat in the 
nppendix to Montholon's Mumotrs, vol. i.) 

Bonaparte estublislicd an order of knighthooil both for 
military men and civilians, which ho called tlio J.aJgion of 
Honour. This measure met with considorahlo opposition 
ill the tribunate. At the lir.st renewal of one-fifth of the 
tiiembers of that body, the senate contrived to eject the 
most decided members of the opposition. 

In January, 18()2, Bonaparte convoked together at Lyons 
the members of the provisional government of the Cisal¬ 
pine republic, togolhor with deputations of the bishops, of 
the courts of justice, of the universities and iwadcmios, of 
the several towns awl departments, and the national guards, 
of the regular array, and of the chambers of commerce. 
The number of deputies amounted to about 500, out of 
whom a commission of thirty memliers was selected, which 
made a report to the first consul of Franco on the actual 
state of the Cisalpine republic. Tlio report stated, that 
owing to the heterogeneous parts of which that republic 
was composed, there was a want of confidence among them ; 
that the republic was in a state of infancy, which rc(|uircd 
for some time to come tho tutelary support of France; 
and it ended by requesting that the first consul would 
assume fhc chief direction of its alfairs. Bonaparte then 
repaired to the liall of the deputies, and delivered a speech 
which w’as an echo of tho report: he agreed witlt all its 
conclusions, awl confirmed them in m ire positive language. 
He told them that ‘ they should still he protected by the 
strong arm of iVio first nation in Euro|ie, awl that as ho 
found no one among them who had sufliciont claims to the 
chief magistracy, he was willing to assume the direction 
of thoir affairs, w ith the title of President of the Italian Ko- 
puhlic, and to retain it as long as circumstances should re¬ 
quire it.’ Tho new constitution of tho Italian republic was 
then proclaimed: throe electoral colleges—I. of proprietors; 
2. of the learned; 3. of the merchants—represented the na¬ 
tion, and appointed the members of tue legislature and the 
judges of tho upp»!r coiu t.s. The legislative l>ody of seventy- 
five members voteil without discussion on the projects of law 
pre.sontcd to it by Ibc executive. There wore two councils, 
under the names ofConsultaof State and Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, which examined tho projects of law proposed by the 
president, the treaties with foreign states, &c. The prin¬ 
cipal difference between this constitution and that of France 
was in the com\w8itioii of the electoral colleges, they being 
selected in Italy by classes, and in France by communes 
and departments, without distinction of classes; and also 
that in Italy there was no tribunate to discuss the projects 


of law proposed hy tlie oxecutivc. As to the rest, tho oloo- 
tion of mombers to the legislature in both countries was 
not made by the body of the people : in both, the executive 
power had the exclusive right of proposing the laws; in 
lioth tho governiiient was monarchical, under republican 
names, and tempered by constitutional forms. The presi¬ 
dent was tor ten years, and re-oligtblo. He appoint^ to 
all civil and military offices, transacted all diplomatic afiairs, 
&c. Bonaparto appointed Melzi d’Kril as vice-president, 
to reside at Milan in his absence. This choice was generally 
approved of. Bonaparte gave also a new constitution to 
the Ligurian or Genoese ro]iub]ic, similar to that of the 
Italian republic: ho did not assume the chief magistracy 
himself, but jilaced a native doge at the head of the state. 
On the 2nd August, 1802, Bonaparte was proclaimed con¬ 
sul for life by a decree of the senate, which was sanctioned 
by the votes of the people in the dcpurltncuts to the number 
of three millions and a half. A few days after, another 
Senatus CunsuUum appeared, altering the formation of the 
electoral bodies, reducing the tribunate to fifty members, 
and paving the way in fact for absolute power. The A16~ 
moirtm sur le Consulut, by Tliibaudeau, explain the in¬ 
trigues that took place at the lime. 

Switzerland was at this time! distracted by civil war. Tho 
French troops had evacuated the country after the peace of 
Amiens, but tho spirit of dissension among the ditrerent 
cantons remained. Bonaparte called to Paris deputations 
from every part of Switzerlaml, and after listening to their 
various claims, he told them that he would mediate among 
them: he rejected tho schemes of unity and uniformity, 
saying, that nature itself had made Switzerland fur a federal 
country ; that the old forest cantons, the democracies of 
the Alps, being the cr.adlo of Helvetic liberty, still formed 
the chief claim of Switzerland to the sympathies of Europe. 
‘ Destroy those free primilivc (commonwealths, the monu¬ 
ment of five cetiliiries,’ ho added, ‘ and you destroy your 
historical associations, you become a mere common people, 
liable to be swamped in tho whirlpool of European )x>litics.’ 

' Tho new Helvetic J'edcration was formed of nineteen can¬ 
tons on the principle of equal rights between towns and 
country, the respective constitutions varying however ac¬ 
cording to localities. Thu general Diets of the confedera¬ 
tion were re-established. The neutrality of Switzerland 
was re<!ognized; no I'oreign troops wore to touch its territory; 
but the Swiss were to maintain a body of 15,000 men in 
the service of France, as they formerly did under the old 
monarchy. Bonaparto assumed the title of Mediator of the 
Helvetic league, lie retained however Geneva and the 
bishoprick of Basle, which had been seized by the Directory, 
and ho separated the Valais, which he afterwards aggre¬ 
gated to France. To the end of his reign Bonaparte re¬ 
spected the boundaries of Switzerland, as settled by tho act 
uf mediation ; that and little San Marino were the only Re¬ 
publics in Europe whose iiulcpendcucc he maintained. 

Bonaparte had directed a commission of lawyers uf the 
first eminence under the presidency of Cambaccres to 
frame or digest a code of civil laws fur Franco, lie himself 
frequently attended their meetings, and took great interest 
in the discussions. The result uf their labours was the 
Civil Code, w'liich has continued ever since to bo the law of 
France. It was styled ‘ Code civil des Fran 9 ais,’ and it 
was accompanii^d by a Code do procedure. A Code penal, 
accompanied likewise by a Ctxlc d'instruction criininelle, 
a commercial code [Azuni], and a military code, wore 
afterwards compiled and promulgated under Bonaparte's 
administration. These several codes, which are very dif¬ 
ferent in their respective merits, and are often confusedly 
designated by the name of Code Napoleon, will form the 
subject of a separate article. [Codk.J The Civil Code is 
considered by fitr the best, and constitutes perhaps the most 
useful bequest of Bonaparte's reign. 

The various branches of public instruction also attracted 
Bonaparte's attention, though in very unequal proportions. 
Tho task of providing elementary education was thrown upon 
the communes, but the communes being mostly very poor, 
the establishment of primary schools met witli many diffi- 
oulties, and elementary education remained in a languishing 
and precarious state during the whole of Napoleon's reign. 
Several reports delivered by the councillor of state, Fourcroy, 
to the legislative body under tho consulate and the empire, 
show the wretched state of primary and secondary instruc¬ 
tion througliout France. Tho secondary instruction was 
cbielly given in private establishments, Fourcroy stated 
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the number of pupils under ten years of age in the primary 
and secondary schools at only 75,000, and this in a popu¬ 
lation of thirty-two millions. Classical and literary instme- 
tii>n was afforded by the Lycea to about 4000 pupils, whoso 
expenses were defrayed by the State, besides boarders kept 
at tlie change of their parents. The discipline of these osta- 
blisliinents was altogether m!litary» ],atin, mathematics, 
and railitory manoeuvres were the chief objects of instruc¬ 
tion at the Lyoea. Scientific education was given in the 
special schools in the chief towns of li'ranco, such as the 
schools of law and of mc<licine, the college of France, and 
the polytechnic school at Paris, the military school at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, the school of artillery and engineers at Mainz, 
that of bridges and highways, or civil engineers, the schools 
for the mines, &e. Speculative^ philosophical, or political 
studies met with little encourageinent under Bonaparte’s 
administration. He sneered at all suclt stuilics as ideology, 
and censured them as an idle and rlaitgerous occupation. 

The provincial administrtition of Fninee was now organ¬ 
ized upon one uniform plan, and was made entirely de¬ 
pendent on tlio central j)owcr or executive. Each depart¬ 
ment had a prefect, who had the chief civil authority; lie 
was generally a stranger to the department, received a largo 
salary, and was removed or dismissed at the will of Bona¬ 
parte. The mayor.s of the towns of 5000 iiiliahitants and 
upwards were appointed by Bonaparte; those of the com¬ 
munes under 5000 inhabitants, us well as all the members 
of the municipal councils, were appointed liy tlic respective 
prefects. Thus all remains of municipal or communal 
liberty and popular clecition were cjiiietly !il)rogated in 
Fraiure. ‘ I was a dictator,’ says Napi>leoii, ‘ called to that 
ollice by the force of circumstances. It was necessary that 
the strings of the government, which extended all over the 
stale, should ho in liarmony with the key-note wliich was to 
inlltience them. The organization wliiidi I liad extended 
all over the omi)ire required to he maintained with a high 
degree of pressure, and to ])o.sscss a prodigious force of elas¬ 
ticity, Sto.’ (Las Cases, vol. iv.) His power in fact was iniieh 
greater than that of the kings of the old monarchy, as his 
prefects were not men distinguished by rank and forlniio 
and connexinns, as the former governors and lienlenant,- 
generals; they owed their whole jiowcr to their immediate 
uommissipns; they had no personal iiilluonce on opinion, 
and no force except the impulse they received from the 
cdiiefof the state. 

Aller the ponce with England, Bonaparte sent a licet 
and an army under his hrotlier-in law, Ceneral Loclere, to 
8f.Dmningo, to reduce the Idacks, who ha<l revolted. A 
dreadful war ensued, which was inarkotl by atrocities on 
both sides, and ended in (lie destruction of the Frencli force, 
and the total emaneipatiou of the blacks. At the same 
unie he rc-cstahlished the slavery of the blacks in Guada- 
loupe and Martinique, and authorized afresh the slave trade. 
By a treaty with Spain, that country gave uj) Louisiana to 
France, which France afterwards sold to the United Slates 
for fifteen millions of dollars. By another treaty with Por¬ 
tugal, Franco acquired I’ortugueso Guiana. In Italy, 
Franrrc took possession of the duchy of Pamia, at the death 
of tlie duke Ferdinand, in October, 180‘2. She likewise took 
nossession of the island of Elba, by an agreement with 
Naples and Tuscany. Tlic annexation of Piedmont to 
Frani’c next filled up the measure of alarm of the other 
powers at Bonaparte’s ciicnmehmenfs. Since the victory of 
Marengo, Piedmont had been provisionally occupied by the 
French, and Bonaparte had given out hopes that he would 
restore it to the old king, for whom Paul of Russia evinced 
a personal interest. He was then still at war with England, 
and he had formed n scheme of an ofl’ensive alliancu with 
Rua.sia at the expense of Turkey, with a view to inarch a 
combined army to India. Tlio violent death of Paul having 
put an end to this scheme, ho immediately procured a 
dwr<!o of the senate constituting Piedmont into a military 
division of the French empire, under a council of adminis¬ 
tration, with General Meuou at the head. Still the ultimate 
fato of Piedmont remained in suspense, as it was under¬ 
stood that the emperor Alexander interested himself for the 
king of Sardinia. But alter the assumption of the presi¬ 
dency of the Italian repuhlitll, and the annexation of Parma 
and Elba, and other stretches of power on the side of Hol¬ 
land and the Rhine, at wliich Alexander openly expressed 
Ills displeasure, Bonaparte having no further reason to 
humour him, a Senatus ConsuUum appeared in Septem¬ 
ber, 180i, definitively incoqH>rating Piedmont with the 


French republie, and dividing it into six departments, 
Po, Dora, Sesiu, Stura, Marengo, and Tanaro. England 
on her side refused to deliver up Malta, as a Neapolitan 
l^rrison would have been a poor security against a sudden 
visit of the French. Lord Whitworth had a long and 
stormy conference with Bonaparte at the Tuilerios on tliia 
subject. The English minister having represented to him 
that the state of things which the treaty of Amiens hod 
eontomplatcd was completely altered by his enormous ac- 
cession of power in Italy, Bonaparte peremptorily rejected 
England’s claim to interfere in his arrangements concern¬ 
ing other states ; he insisted upon Malta being delivered 
up to some neutral power; and at the same time did not 
even disguise his further views tijwn Egypt. Ho com¬ 
plained of tlio attacks of the Englisli press upon him (see 
Mackintosh on Pelticr’.s trial), talked of conspiracies hatched 
in England against him, which he assumed that the English 
government was privy to, although Charles Fox hiiiisc-lf, 
who was in oppo.Hition to the English minister of the day, 
had once during his visit to Paris told him with honest 
bluntness to drive that nonsense out of his head ; he com¬ 
plained that every wind that blow from England was fraught 
with mischief for him ; and at last, alter an hour and a half of 
almost incessant talking, he dismissed tin: English minister 
to prepare ibr the renewal of hostilities. (See the instruc¬ 
tions given by Bonaparte in his own handwriting to Talley¬ 
rand concerning the manner in which he was to receive 
Lord Wliitworlli at the last conference between them, in 
No. IV. Appendix to Sir W. ScoU’s Life of Napoleon. 
See also in the Memoira sur le. Conxulat by Thibaudeau, 
the real opinion of Buiiapartts coiieeriiing the peace of 
Amiens, expressed by him confuleutially soon after tho 
ratification:—‘ It was hut a truce; his government stood in 
need of fresh victories to consolidate itself; it must lie cither 
the first government in Europe, or it innst fall.’) On the 
‘25th of March, IISOU, a .Scnatu.s Consult urn placed at the 
disposal of tho first eonsnl 12U,()Uf) con.scripts. England on 
her side was making active preparations. On the I8lli May 
England declared war against France, and laid an em¬ 
bargo upon all French vessels in her ports. In retaliation 
fur this, a decree of the ‘2'2il May ordered that all the 
English of whatever condition found on the territory of 
l''raneo should be detained as ]>risoners of war, uiuler 
jireteiico that many of them belonged to the militia. General 
Mortier was sent to otTupy the Electorate of Hanover be¬ 
longing to the king of Great Britain. 

I n tho following September a decree of the consuls, ‘ in 
order,’ as it stated, ‘ to secure the liberty of the press,’ for¬ 
bade any bookseller to puhlisli any work until he had sub- 
niitted a copy of it to the commission of revision. Jourtials 
had already been placed under still greater restrictions. 

In February, 1804, the police dis-eovered that a number 
of emigrants and Venileans were concealed at Paris; that 
General Pichogru, wlio, after his escape from Guiana, had 
openly espoused the cause of the Bourbons, was with them, 
and that ho had had some interviews witlt General Moreau. 
Georges (Jadoudal. the Cliouan chief, who hail once before 
suluuitled to the first consul, was likewise lurking about 
Paris. Pii‘hegru, IMoreuu, and Georges were arrested. The 
real purpose of the eonspirators has never been clearly 
known. Georges, it seems, pntposed to take aw:iy the life 
of the first consul, hut it was not proved lliat the rest as¬ 
sented to this. (See Buuricnne.) It was also reported to 
Bonaparte that the young Duke of Enghien, son of tho 
Duke of Bourbon, and grandson of the Prince of (’ondfi, 
who was living at Ettenheitii in tho grand duchy of Baden, 
was in corresjiondence with somo of the I’aris conspirators, 
and that ho was to enter Franco ns soon as tho intended 
insurrection should break out. Bonaparte, worried with re¬ 
ports of plots and ^■onspiraeies against him, gave orders to 
arrest tho duke, although on a neutral territory. Ou the 
1-tth of March a party of gendarmes from Strasburg crossed 
the Rhine, entered the Baden territory, surrounded the 
ehitteau of Ettcnheim, seized the duke and his attendants, 
and took him to the citadel of Strasburg. On the morning 
of tho 18tli the duke was put into a carriage, and taken 
under an escort to tho castle of Vincennes, near Paris, 
where he arrived in the evening of the 20th. A military 
court of seven members was ordered by the first consul to 
assemble at Vincennes that very night. The members were 
appointed by General Murat, commandant of Paris. General 
Hulin was president. The captain rapporteur, D’Autan- 
court, interrogated the duke. (See copy of the iuterrogntury 
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and of th« rlulic's answers in IJourienne’s Memoirs, vol. v.) 
The charges laid bclurc the court against the ]>risoner were: 
that he had honic arms agtiiiist the French republic; that 
lie had offered his services to the English government; that 
he was at the head of a party of emigrants assembled near 
the frontiers of France, and had treasonable correspondence 
with the neighbouring departments; and lastly, that he 
was an accomplice in the conspiracy formed at Paris against 
the life of the first consul. This last charge the duke in¬ 
dignantly denied, and there is not the least evidence that 
he was implicated in it, nor that ho had corresponded 
with either Pichegru or Georges. (Bourienne.) He was 
however found guilty of all the charges. The duke ex¬ 
pressed a desire to have an interview with the first consul. 
This however Avas overruled by Savary, who was present at 
the triiil, though not one of the members, and who abruptly 
told the court that it was inc.xpedicnt to grant the prisoner's 
request. The duke was sentenced, by the same court, to 
death^ for crimes of espionage, of corriJspondenco with the 
enemies of the republic, and of attempts against the safety, 
internal and external, of the state. {Jugemejit j-etx/ti 
par la Commission MUiUiire S/wriale smntc a Vinrennes, 
30 Venlose, An XII, fornwr en rerlu ile I'arrfti du Gou- 
vernement du 29 Venlose, rornposve (Capri's la loi du 19 
Frtu'lidor, An V. dc srpl memhres, xonimis pur le General 
en Chef Mural, Gonrvrneur de. Paris, d Teffi't de jnger le 
vomme Louis Antoine Henri de Boiirbim, Dae d'Kiifiliien, 
nc rt ChunlUhj le. 2 Aotil, 1772.) Navary had orders from 
Bonaparte to see the sentence carried into <*xccution, which 
Was done th.it very night, or rather early in the morning of 
the 21st March. The duke asked for a priest, which was 
refused; he then knelt down, and jiraycd for a minute or 
two. after which he was led down by torch-light to a postern 
gate, which o)>cncd into the castle ditch, where a party of 
gendarmes was drawn up, and a grave had been dag. It 
was dawn. Savary from the parapet gave the signal for 
firing. The duke fell dead, and was immediately buried 
in the dres.s he had on, without any funeral ci'remony. 
(Savary's Memoirs, and General Ilulin's pamphlet in exte¬ 
nuation of his share in the transaction.) It is remarkable 
that Murat, afterward.s king of Naples, when himself under 
sentence of death, told (Japtain Slratti, who guarded him, 

• 1 took no part in the tragedy of the Duke of linghien, and 
I swear this before that God into whose prcsenci' I am soon 
to appear.' ((Jolletta, Sforia del Ileame di SapoU.') In 
fact, Murat, as governor id' Paris, merely appointed the 
inembci-s of the court-martial according to the orders he re¬ 
ceived. It is not true that the duke wrote a letter to Bona¬ 
parte which was not delivered to him, as Bonaparte him¬ 
self seems to have hclieved. (Las Cases and Bourienne.) 
The apology which Bonajiarte made at St, Helena for this 
judicial murder, was, that he believed the duke was privy to 
the conspiracy against his life, and that he was obliged to 
strike terror among the royalists, and put an end to their 
plots by showing that he was not a man to be trilled with. 
An additional motive has been ascribed to him, namely, 
that of rc-ass\iring the party implicated in the formin' French 
revolution against any fears they might have ol' his ever re¬ 
storing the Bourbons. 

On the 6th April Pichegru was found dead in his prison. 
About the same time, Captain Wright of the English navy, 
who, having been employed in landing Pichegru and the 
other emigrants in Britanny% was allerwards captured by the 
French, and brought to Paris for the purpose of being ex¬ 
amined concerning the conspiracy, was likewise reported to 
have been found dead. The death of these two men is still 
involved in mystery. Bonaparte has jwsilivcly denied any 
knowledge of Captain Wright’s death, and has asserted his 
oelief that Pichegru really strangled himself, as it was re¬ 
ported. Yet, even freely admitting the sincerity of his state¬ 
ments, one may suspect that the agents of his police, screened 
as they were from all public respon.sibility, might, in their 
eagerness to serve their master, or rather themselves, have 
resorted to foul means to get rid of these men when they 
could not extract from them confessions that would suit their 
purpose. Bonaparte has repeatedly complained of the hasty 
zeal of some of his agents. It is stated by Bourienne that 
Pichegru's depositions did not inculpate Moreau, whom 
there was an apparent eagerness to find guilty. Some 
dark rumours were circulated about Captain "IVright having 
been put to excruciating torture. It is very possible that 
Bonaparte himself did not know at that time all the secrets 
of his prison-houses. There is a remarkable passage in 


Bourienne, who, when ho was French agent at Hamburg, 
kidnapped a spv, a really bad character, and sent him to 
Paris, • where,’ he says, ‘ Fonchti no doubt took gowl care 
of him.' These are ominous words. See Montholon s Me¬ 
moirs, vol. i., where Napoleon speaks of the arbitrary ty¬ 
ranny which the minister of police and his agents exercised 
until by his decree on state prisons, 13th March, 1810, he 
stripped them ‘of that terrible power of committing any 
individual at their own pleasure and keeping him in their 
own hands, without the tribunals taking any cognizance of 
the case.' This abuse had existed from the time of the 
convention. 

The trial of Moreau. Georges, and the others, did not take 
place for several months after Pichegru's death. Mean¬ 
time a motion was made in the Tribunate, by one Curf;e, to 
bestow upon Napoleon Bonaparte the title of emperor, with 
the hereditary succession in his family. Carnot alone spoke 
jigainst the motion, which however was passed by a groat 
majority on the 3rd of May. The resolution of the Tribu¬ 
nate was then carried to the Senate, where it was unani¬ 
mously agreed to. It was then submitted to the votes of 
the j)eoplo ill the departments. Above three millions of 
the registered votes wore favourable, and between three and 
four thousand contrary. It was said that in many places 
those who did not vote were registered as assentients, and 
that this was the case at Geneva among others. However, 
even before the votes were collected, Napoleon assumed 
the title of emperor at St. Cloud on the 18th of May, 1804. 
On the 19th he issued a decree appointing eighteen of his 
first generals marshals of the French empire. Deputations 
with congratulatory addresses soon began to pour in from 
the departments, and the clergy followed in the wake. The 
first decrees of the new sovereign were headed—‘Napoleon, 
by the grace of God, and the constitution of the republic, 
emperor of the French.' ike.; but the name of the republic 
was soon after dropjied altogether. 

In the month of .luuc the trial of Moreau, Georges, and 
the others concerned in the conspiracy, took place before a 
special I'ourt. A decree of the Senate had previously sus¬ 
pended, for two years, the functions of the jury in cases of 
attempts against the person of Napoleon Bonaparte, 'rwenty 
of the accused, with Georges at their head, were condemned 
to death ; Moreau, with Jour more, to two years' imprison- 
mi;nt; and the rest were acquitted, but the police seized 
them on coming out of court, and replaced them in prison 
at the command of the emperor. Riviere, Polignac, and 
some others who had been condemned to death, were re¬ 
prieved by Napoleon through the entreaties of his wife and 
sisters. Georges and some of his more stubborn friends 
were executed. Moreau had his sentence of imprisonment 
exchanged for perpetual banishment, and sailed tor the 
United States. The proceedings of the trial, and Moreau’s 
defence, were published in the newspapers of the time. 

Napoleon requested the pope to perform the ccremonv of 
his coronation. After consulting with his cardinals, Bins 
VII. determined to comply with his wish, and came to Paris 
iit the end of November, 1804. The coronation took place 
in the church of Notre Dame on the 2nd of December. 
The crown having been blessed by the pope, Napoleon took 
it himself I'rom the altar and placed it on his head, after 
which ho crowned his wife as empress. The henilds then 
proclaimed the accession ‘of the high and mighty Napoleon 
I., emperor of the French,' &c. &c. 

The Italian rcimblie was soon after transformed into a 
kingdom. A deputation of the consulta or senate proceeded 
to Paris in March, 1800, humbly requesting Napoleon to 
accept the antient iron crown, the crown of Italy, with the 
condition that the two crowns of France and Italy should 
remain united only on Napoleon’s head, and that he should 
appoint a separate successor to the Italian kingdom. On 
the 26th May the ceremony was performed in the cathedral 
of Milan by the archbishop of that city. Napoleon seized 
the iron crown of the old Long-obard kings and placed it on 
his brow, saying, ‘Goil has given it to me; woe to him who 
shall attempt to lay hands oti it.’ Ho appointed his step¬ 
son, Eugene Beauharnois, his viceroy of the kingdom of 
Italy. On the 7th June Napoleon opened in person the 
session of the Italian legislative body. (See his speech on 
the occasion in Storia delV Amministrazione del Pegno 
d'ltalia durante il dominio J^aneese, under the fictitious 
name of Coraccini, Lugano, 1823, which is the best book 
of reference for the history of the administration of Northern 
Italy under Napoleon.) About the same time the Doge of 
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Genoa. Pnrazzo, repaired to Milan with a deputation of 
senators, and expressed a wish on the jjiirt of the Genoese 
to be united to the French empire. A decree of Napoleon, 
9th of .Tune, united Genoa to France. Soon after the n;- 
publie of Lucca was transformed into a priueipalily, and 
f^iven to Elisa, Napoleon's sister, and her husband Ba- 
ciocchi, to be holden as a fief of the I'^rench empire. Thus 
two more Italian republics disappeared; San Marino alone 
remained. 

In the precedinft year (1804) Napoleon had assembled 
a lar^o force on the shores of the Britisli channel, with 
a flotilla at Boulogne, and had given it the name of ‘ the 
army of England.' The invasion of England and the 
plunder of l4ondon were confidently talkeil of among his 
soldiers. After his return from Milan he gave a new im¬ 
pulse to the preparations for the projected invasion, and 
spoke of it publicly as an attemjtt resolved upon. His 
real intentions however have been a matter of much doubt 
and controversy. Bourienne, who was then still near 
Bonaparte’s person, positively states that he did not enter¬ 
tain any serious view of landing in England ; that he was 
fully aware of the diflicully and risk of such an under¬ 
taking; that even had he succeeded in landing 100,000 
men, which was no easy matter, he might have lost one- 
half or two-thirds in taking possession of London; and 
then, had the English nation persevered, he, not having the 
superiority^at sea, coulil not have obtained reinforcement.^, 
&c. Bonaparte, at St. Helena, spoke differently. Ho said 
be had taken all his measures; he had dispersed his ships 
all over the sea; and while the English were sailing after 
them to different parts of the world, his ships were to 
return suddenly and at the same lime; he would have had 
seventy or eighty French and Spanish shi|>s in llie channel, 
with which he could have remained master of the narrow 
sea.s for two months. Three or four thousand boats and 
100,(100 men wore ready at a signal. The enterprise was 
poptilar with the French, and was supported, Napoleon 
said, by the wishes of a great number of Eiigli.sh. One 
pitched battle after landing, the result of which could not j 
be doubtful, and in four days he woidd have boon in I.on- 
don, as the nature of the country does not admit of a war 
«if manojuvres ; his army should have preserved llu; strictest 
(liscipline, he would have presented himself to the Englisli i 
people with the nnigieal words of liberty and equalily, and ' 
as having come to re.store to them their rights ami libei tit;s, 
fkc. (Las Ca.ses, vol, i. pari ii.) It must bo observed that 
all this declamation applies to his preparations towards the 
end o( 1803 and the beginning of 1801, when ho was still 
first consul and prc.served a show of respect tor the liberties 
of the peojile. To O'Meara he spoke in a rather dill'erent 
strain, lie said ho would have gone straight to JvOiidon, 
and have seized the capital, that he would have had all 
the mob for him, all the low, dissipated, and loose charac¬ 
ters, all the restless <liscontented, who alxouml in great cities, 
anil who are everywhere the sami:, fond of cliange, anil 
riot, and revolution. He would have e.Ncited the democratic 
element against the aristocracy, ho would have revolu¬ 
tionized England, &c. Whether, with such instruments let 
loose, he would have preserved the discipline of his army, 
and prevented the horrors that attended his invasion of 
Bpain and other countries, he did not say. ]..uckily, per¬ 
haps for all parties, the trial was not made. While his army 
was assembled near Boulogne, a new storm bur.sl on the 
side of Germany. 

Austria had remonstrated against the never-ending en¬ 
croachment of Napoleon in Italy. The Emperor of Russia 
aTid Gustavus, King of Sweden, protested against the vio¬ 
lation of the German territory on the occasion of the seizure 
of the Duke of Enghieu; the Maui lour answered them by 
taunts and jibes against the two sovereigns. By the treaty 
of Luncville tho Italian, Batavian, ami Ligurian rcpuhlics 
were acknowledged as imlependenl stales, hut Napoleon 
had now seized the crown of Italy, li.id annirxcd Liguria to 
France, and Holland as well as Hanover were occupied by 
his troops. Both Russia and Austria complained, but their 
complaints remained unheeded. A new coalition was formed 
in the summer of 1805 betwcun England, Russia, Austria, 
and Sweden, Prussia was urged to join it; she hesitated, 
increased her armies, but remained uculral, looking forward 
to the events of the war. Austria, without waiting for the 
arrival of the Russians, who were assembling on tho fron¬ 
tiers of Gallicia, marched an army into the electorate of 
Bavaria; and on the elector refusing to join tho coalition, they 


entered Miinich. General Mack, who had given sufiicient 
proofs of incapacity in llio field while commanding the 
Neapolitans in 1798, was by some strange influence placed 
at the head of the great Austrian army. The Archduke 
Charles commanded the Austrian forces on the side of Italy. 
Napoleon directed his army of England to march quickly 
to the Rhine: other troops from Holland, Hanover, and the 
interior of France, were ordered to march to the same 
quarter. Ho appointed Massena to command the army 
in Italy. 

On the 2.'lrd September, 1805, Bonaparte went in state 
to the senate, where he delivered a speech on the occa¬ 
sion of tho war. As this is a fair specimen of his pecu¬ 
liar style «>f oratory, we shall quote some extracts. ‘ Tlie 
wishes of the eternal enemies of tho coT^inent,’ he said, 
‘ are at last fulfilled; war is begun in the middle of Ger¬ 
many. Austria and Russia have joined En^rland, and our 
generation is plunged again into till the calamities of war. 
. . , The Austrian .army has crossed the Inn; the elector 
of Bavaria lias been driven away from his capital; all my 
hopes of the preservation of peace have vanished. In this 
instance the wickedness of tho enemies of the continent 
has fully revealed itself. They feared the manifestation of 
my deep love for peace; they feared that Austria, at tho 
sight of the preeipice they have dug under her feet, might 
return to sentiments of justice and moderation, and they 
have hurried her into war. I sigh in thinking of the blood 
that this will cost Europe, but the French name shall de¬ 
rive a fresh lustre from it. Senators, when, at your request, 
at the voice of the whole French peoj)le, I assumed the im¬ 
perial crow n, I received of you and of all citizens a solemn 
engagement to preserve it pure and without stain. My 
pooplo will rush to the standard of its emperor and of his 
army, which in a few days shall have crossed the frontiers. 
Magistrates, soldiers, citizens, all are determined to keep 
our country free from the intlucucc of England, who, if she 
should prevail, would grant us none hut an ignominious 
pence, the jiriiieipal conditions of wliich would be the burn¬ 
ing of our llci.'ls, the tilling up of our harbours, and tlr 
annibilutioii of our iiidiistry. 1 h.ave fulfilled all the pro¬ 
mises which 1 made to tho French people, who in their turn 
have exceeded all their engagements towards me. In the 
present crisis, so important to tlieir glory and mine, they will 
continue tt) deserve tho name of the ,gr<;at pw)plo by which 
I have repeatedly saluted them on the fields of battle.' 

It was by constantly tlirowing all tho blame of the war 
Upon the English, by continually representing them as a 
sort of incarnation of tlio evil principle ever intent on tin 
ruin of France, that Bonaparte succeeded, in a country 
where great ignorance prevailed on politieal subjects, and 
where the press was sure not to contradict him, to crepte 
that spirit of bitter and deep animosity against England 
which continued to exist, long after his death. It is curious 
to read tho Moitilriir of those times, and to see tho bare¬ 
faced assertions and charges against F.nghuid with which 
its columns arc tilled. tit' deerrts, nnlounauc/'s, 

fraHra dr jtitl.r, maniffstrs, pror/anialiotis, discoHru, (Jf-c., 
dr JVa/ndron n<»ni}Mrte rt drs mcmhrcn du Gouvernrnienl 
VrorK/ais drjmh Ir 18 hrunmirr an 8 [.Vot’ffwii/v*. 1799] 
jnuin It I'anurr IS 12 inrlnsirrment, e.ftraits du Monitcur, 
■I vols. 8 VO. isi;?, a very useful book of reference.) In one 
instance the English were gravely ace used of having thrown 
hales of infecli-d cotton on tho coast of France in 1804, in 
order to introduce the plague into that country; and the 
Mmiitrur (the oflicial journal) added, ‘the Englisli cannot 
conquer us by the sword, they assail us with the plague;' 
and strange to say, this absurd story has lieeu revived in 
tho ‘ Memoirs of Marshal Key,' published at Paris -n 1832. 

Napoleon rejiaired to Mainz, where he took the com¬ 
mand of the grand army, a name whieli was afterwards 
always applied to tho army while he commanded in pc ■son. 
He also began in this campaign to issue regular bulletins of 
the events of the war. Coloured as these documents gene¬ 
rally arc (Bourienne, in bis account of tho Egyptian war, 
shows the ])roeess by which Napoleon used to frame lliem), 
they constitute however a series of important historical 
papers. 

Wo cannot cuter into the details of the campaign of 
1805, and we must refer our readers to the professiou-al state¬ 
ments of military men of botli sides who were in it, such as 
Stullyrhcim's Campaign nf Ansterlitz; Raim's ^^rmllirs, 
&e. Sutlice it to say that General Mack allowed himself to 
be surrounded at Ulin, and then surrendered, on tho 17ili 
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of October, without fighting, with more than 20,000 men, 
ail his staff, artillery, &c. The other Austrian divisions 
being now scattered about could make no effectual resist¬ 
ance, and the French entered Vienna on the 13th of Nov, 
The Russian army had by this time assembled in Moravia, 
under tlio Emperor Alexander in person. Being joined by 
some Austrian divisions it amounted to about 80,000 men. 
Napoleon told his Soldiers that they were now going to 
meet a n6w enemy, ‘who had been brought from the ends 
of the world by the gold of England.' Alluding to the high 
character borne by the Russian infantry, he added:—‘ This 
contest is of much importance to the honour of the French 
infantry. Hie question must bo now finally settled whether 
the French inihntry bo the first or the second in Europe.' 
The great batik: of Austcrlitz was fought on the 2nd of 
December, 180,5. The two armies were nearly equal in 
number. The Russians, confident of success, o.'ctcndcd their 
line too much, Bonajmrte broke through it .and separated 
their divisions, which, after a stout resistance, especially on 
the part of tho Russian Guanls, were routed in detail. The 
loss of tho allies was tremendous; thousands ivere di-owned in 
the fifozen lakes in tho rear of their position, Tho emperor of 
Austria had an interview with Na\)olcon the day after, and 
an armistice was concluded, by which the remaining Russian 
troops wore allowed to retire to their own country. I’cacc 
between Austria and France was signed at Presburg on 
tho 26tli of Dccemher. Austria gave up the Venetian pro- 
vinccs and Dalmatia to tlie kingdom of Italy, Tyrol to the 
elector of Bavaria, and other districts, besides a contrihuliou 
of one hundred millions of francs. This war, whi( h was to 
have cheeked the preponderance of Napoleon in Italy, left 
that country entirely at his disposal, and established his 
inti nonce over a great part of Germany, where, having 
raised the electors of Bavaria and Wiiricmbcrg to the 
rank of kings, he placed himself at tho head of all tho 
smaller states, which he formed into the confederation of 
the Rhine under his protection. Tlie old German empire 
was thus dissolved. Soon after, the Emjieror Fr.mcis Ibr- 
mally rciioimeod his title of emperor of Germany', and as¬ 
sumed tho title of Francis I., emperor of Austria and of his 
other hereditary stales. 

It must 1;*: observed that the position of Na[)oloon after 
the bulllc of Austerlitz in the heart of Moravia, the winter 
having set in, and he far from llu; frontiers ol' France and 
from his reinforcements and supplies, the Russians, who were 
expecting reinforcements, in his front, Prussia w.xvcring on 
his Hank, Bohemia untouched, the Archduke Charles and 
tho Hungarian insurrection iu lus roar, was cxlreincly cri¬ 
tical, had ho «dioson to protract the war. This of course 
induced him to grant Austria better terms than what she 
appeared to h'ave a right to, on a mere supi'rfieial view of 
tho condition of the two powers. The Austrian empire was 
not overthrown because Viimna was in the power of the in¬ 
vader. But Napoleon calculated on the habits and the 
fears of the Emperor Francis, ami on his affection for the 
good citizens of Vienna ; and he was not mistaken on this 
occasion. 

Tho kiiijj of Naples, breaking his recent treaty with 
France, had allowed a Russian and English army to land in 
his dominions, where they remained useless during the great 
struggle that was going forward in Gt-rmany. Napoleon 
sent an army to Naples in February, I80fi ; and King Fer¬ 
dinand took refuge in Sicily. Adeerce oi' Napoleon, f.Inrch, 
1806, appointed his brother Joseph king of Naples and of 
Sicily. On the 6th of June following ho appointed by an¬ 
other decree his brother Louis king of Holland, thus trans¬ 
forming by a stroke of the pen the Batavian republic into a 
kingdom dependent on France. His brother-in-law, Murat, 
was made grand duke of Berg. piKitn.] 

During his victorious progress iu Germany, Napoleon re¬ 
ceived the news of the total dostruetion d the French and 
Spanish Hcets by Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar, on the 
21st of October, 1805. His peevish remark on the occasion 
is said to have been—‘ I cannot Imj everywhereand he 
throw all the blame on his unfortiin.itc admiral, ^'ill^‘ncuvo, 
who soon after killed himself. From this time Napoleon 
renounced his plans of invading 1‘higland, and he applied 
himself to destroy all English trade and correspondence 
with the Continent. Charles Fox, who had succeeded Pitt 
as minister, was known to be favourable to peace. Nego¬ 
tiations accordingly were entered into by Napoleon, on the 
basis of the uti possidntis. J.ord Yarmouth, and afterwards 
Lord Lauderdale, were the English negotiators. Napoleoh 


however required that Sicily should ho given up to Joseph 
Bonaparte. But Sicily had never been conquered by the 
French, it had been throughout the war tho ally of Eng¬ 
land, and, owing to that alliance, its sovereign had lost his 
continental dominions of Naples. To have baitered away 
Sicily to France would have been, on the part of England, 
an act of bad faith equal to if not worse than the mrmer 
barter of Venice by tlje French. Tho English minister 
refused, and Fox dying soon after, the negotiations broke 
off. 

Tlie conduct of Prussia had been one of tergiversation. 
Napoleon knew that she had felt tho wish, without having 
the resolution, to strike a blow while ho was engaged in 
Moravia against the Russians. To keep her in good humour 
he had given Hanover up to her, which Prussia, though at 
peace with the king of England, scrupled not to accept. 
She moreover shut her ports against British vessels. Bona¬ 
parte, after having settled his affairs with Austria, altered 
liis lone towards Prussia. The Mo7iiteur began to talk of 
Prussia as a secondary power, whicli assumed a tone that 
its extent and position did not warrant. In his negotiations 
with Lord T.audcrdalo Napoleon had offered to restore 
Hanover to the king of England. Tho confederation of the 
Rhine extended round a great part of the Prussian fVon- 
tiers. The Prussian minister at Paris, Von Knobelsdorf, in a 
note which he delivered to Talleyrand on the Ist of October, 
1806, said truly, * that the king his master saw;iround his 
territories none but French soldiers or vassals of France, 
really to march at her heck.' The note demanded that the 
French troops should evacuate the territory of Germany. 
Nap'ilron answered in a tone of sneer and defiance, saying 
that ‘ to provoke the enmity of France was as senseless a 
course ns to pretend to withstand the waves of the ocean.’ 
Tho king of Prussia issued a long manifesto from his head¬ 
quarters at Erfurt on the !)th of October, 1800, in which he 
reca])itulated the long series of Napoleon's encroachments, 
which all the world was aciiuaintcd with, hut which tho 
king of Prussia seemed now to disewer for tho first time. 
Napoleon w.as speedily in the field ; he attacked tho Prus¬ 
sians first, and this lime he had on his side n large supe¬ 
riority of numbers, added to his superiority of taeties. The 
donhle battle of Auerstadt and Jena (16lh of October) de¬ 
cided the campaign. The Prussian troops fought bravely, 
but their generals committed the same error as tho Aus¬ 
trian generals had I'omraitted before, of extending too much 
their line of operations. I’lie eonsciiucnces of the I’rus- 
siaii defeat M ere most disastrous. Most of their divisions 
wore surrounded and obliged to lay down their ainis. 
Almost all their strong fortresses, Magdeburg, Spandau, 
Kustrin, Stettin, Hameln, surrendered without firing a shot. 
Tho work of the great b'rederic’s whole life crumbled to 
pieces ill a few M’ceks. Bliielicr and Lcstoeq Were the only 
officers mIio kept some regiments together, with which they 
made a gallant stand in the northern provinces. 

Bonaparte entered Berlin on the2lslof October. He 
dispatched Mortict to occupy Hamburg, atid seize all 
English property there. On the 21st of November, 1806, 
Napoleon issueil his well-known Berlin decree against Bri- 
tisli eoininerce. ‘The British iskands M'crc to be considered 
as in a slate of blockiule by all the Continent. All corre¬ 
spondence or trade with England was forbidden under most 
severe penal!ies. All articles of English manufacture or 
produce of the British colonies were considered as contra¬ 
band. Pro|)orty of et erykind belonging to British subjects, 
wherever found, was declared lawful prize. All letters to 
and from England to he detained and opened at the post- 
olfiees.' Tlic English government retaliated by its orders 
in council, lllh November, 1807. 

Meantime tho king of Prussia had fled to Konigsberg, 
and the Russian armies advanced to tho Vistula: the 
French occupied Warsaw. French agents had previously 
penetrated into Russian Poland, and had spread a report 
that Kosciusko M’ns at Napoleon's head-quarters. Napoleon 
had invitofl Kosciusko, who was then living in Switzerland, 
to come, hut that single-minded patriot, mistrusting the 
views of the conqueror, declined tho invitation. {Mi- 
moires (fe Michd Ogimki sur hi Potogne et les Polonats 
depuis 17887 nsq «' cm 1815.) 

Napoleon received at his head-quarters at Posen nume¬ 
rous addresses from various parts of Poland, entreating 
him to restore that countiy to its independence. His an- 
swera were cold and cautious. Ho began his winter cam¬ 
paign against tho Russians by tho battle of Piiltusk 
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(29tfa of Dec.), in which the French experiencing a eevera 
check retired towards the Vistula. Tho month of January. 
1807, passed without anv engagements, but on the 8tli of 
February tho great battle of Eylau was fought between the 
two grand armies. General Beningsen cotnniandcd the 
Itussians. The French made repeated and furious attacks 
on the Russian infantry, which stood like walls of lirass, and 
tlio assailants were at last obliged to desist. Tlie bultle 
lasted till near ten o’clock at night. The loss on both sides 
was dreadful; it has never been correctly ascertained, but 
has been roughly estimated at 50,000 men. After tho 
battle Napoleon withdrew again to the lino of llio Vi.stulu, 
and Beningsen retired towards Kbnigsberg. Tlicre was no 
more fighting between the two armies for more than three 
months after. The French meantime besieged Danzig, 
whicii was defended by the Prussian General Kulkreut, 
and surrondensd at tho end of May, 1807. Napoleon 
having now reinforced his army to 200,000 men, adv anced 
again towards the Russians. On the 13th of June tlie 
battle of Frieilland took pliicc, in wliieli, after an obstinate 
struggle, the Russians were at last worsted, and driven he- 
yoiid the river Allur. They did not lose however citlier 
cannon or baggage, and they cffeisted their retreat upon 
Tilsit near the Russian frontiers. iSir Robert Wilson’s 
Skfitch of the Canipaigiiit in Pohuul in 1800-7 ; and (Sc- 
xr/iirh/e drr Pe/Jziigti Napoleons gei^en Vreussnn tind 
liusslnnd in 1806-7, Leipzig, 180!).) 

As Bonaparte and Alexander botli wished for peaco, aii 
armistice was made, and a personal iulervicvv took place 
Ix'tween tho two emperors on a raft in tlie middle of tho 
river Niemen on the 25th of June. The two sovereigns 
alter this took up their residence in the town of Tilsit, where 
the treaty of peace was finally signed. The king of I’riissia 
was restored to about oiic-hall' of his former territorie.s, as 
far as tho Elbe. The duchy of Warsaw was given to the 
elector of Saxony, who was made a king, and became the 
faithful ally of Napoleon. The principal Prussian fortresses 
and sea-port towns wore to remain in the hands of the 
French till the gimiwal peace. Russia made no sai-rifices ; 
on tlie contrary she obtained a part of Prussian Poland. 
But there were secret articli?s to the treaty, by wliitdi France 
allowed Russia to take Finland from Sweden, and Russia, 
oil her part, promised to close her ports ag.iinst Biilish 
vo.ssels. Oil the 9th of .July Napoleon left Tilsit to return 
to Paris, whore ho received the usual tribute of stn-vilo 
addresses and fulsome llattcry. (See specimens of these ad¬ 
dresses in the Moniteur.) 

Oil the IHth August a Sonatus Consulluiu suppressed 
the Tribunate, the only remains of a national deliberative 
body in France. It had been previously reduced to ono- 
half of its original iiuiiiher. * The Trihunalo,’ said NajM)- 
Icon at St. Helena, ‘ was absolutely useless, while it cost 
nearly half a million ; I thorefore suppre.ssed it. I was 
well aware that an outcry would ho raised against this 
violation of the law; but I was strong; 1 possessed the full 
coiifidenco of the people, and I considered myself a relormer. 

T did every thing for the best. Had 1 been liypoerilieal I 
should have maintained the Trihuii.'Uc, for who can doubt 
that it W'ould have adopted and sanctioned, \v hen reijuircd, 
niy views and intentions ?’ And speaking of tlie allcgtxl 
servility of the Senate, he informs us that * in almost every 
important measure many of the senators, before they gave 
their vote, came to communicate with him privately, and 
stated, sometimes very decidedly, their ohjeiitions ; hut tliat 
they went away convinced either by his arguments, or by 
the necessity and urgency of affairs.' (Las Cases, vol. i.) 
Necessity and the urgency of circumstances wore mighty 
words with Napoleon; they generally concluded all his 
arguments on matters of morality and politics, Wliether 
these urgent circumstances wore not often of his own 
creating or seeking is a point which he seems not to have 
stopped to examine. Tliree eoinmitlees of administration, 
of legislation, and of finances, taken from the legislative 
body, discussed tho projects of law in lieu of the Tribunate. 

Having stripped the Elector of Hesse Cassel of his do¬ 
minions, under tho plea tliat he had not joined him in tlie 
war against Prussia, as well as the duke of Brunswick of 
his, on tho ground that tho duke had joined Prussia against 
him, Napoleon created out of these and other districts tho 
kingdom of Westphalia 18th August, and gave it to his bro¬ 
ther Jerome, who took up his residence at Cassel. Soon after, 
tho Prince Regent of Portugal having refused to enforce 
the Berlin decree against England, Napoleon sent Junot 


with 30,000 men across Spain to take possession of Portu¬ 
gal. At the same time he published in- the Moniteur that 
‘ tho House of Braguiiza had ceased to reign in Kiiiope.’ 
Junot entered LLshoii without uppositiciii, November 30th, 
1807, the Prince Regent and his court having just before 
eiiiharked for Brazil. In December of tho j^anie year, 
Najiolcoii having gone to Milan, sent for the queen of 
Etruria and her son, and signified to her that she must 
resign Tuscany, which was iiiuiicdiatcly occupied by French 
troops; and in the following June 0808) Tu.scany was 
formally annc.xed, nut to the kingdom of Italy, hut to the 
Freiudi empire, of which it formed three new departments. 
The queen was promised a compensation in I’ortugal, which 
she never obtained. On the 17th December, 1807, Na¬ 
poleon issued i'roui Milan a decree by whiiili all merchant 
vessels which should .submit to the British orders in council 
were declared to he lawlul prizes by tlie French. In tho 
following year (1808) a number of American vcssols were 
seized and cunfi.scatcd in (lie French and Italian ports. Tho 
pope was next to feel Najioleon's displeasure. The French 
troops had i’or some time occupied Ancona and Civita Voo- 
chia, in order to keep away the English and tho Russians; 
hut Najiolcon now insisted on the jiope declaring war against 
England. The pope answered that he was a sovereign of 
peace, and could not declare war again.st any Christian power. 
Nupuleoii said that a.s the succe.ssor of Charlemagne no was 
emperor of the west, king of Italy, and Siizcrainof the Pope, 
(hat the Engli.sh were heretics, and thorefore enemies of tho 
holy see, and that the donation of Charlemagne had been 
made to defend the holy i-.hurch against its enemies; that 
if tho pope dill not comply with his wishes, ho, Napoleon, 
would take hack Charlemagne’s grant. We cannot go 
furdier here iii(o the long and vexatious correspoivlenco 
and controversy between Napoleon and the court of lloiiie, 
which were carried on for several years, and which form an 
interesting episode in the general history of those times, 
{Compendio Slorico su Pio VJI., Milano, 1824, Botta, 
Stnriii (f ihdiu, Coppi An nidi A Italia, ami Memnrie Storiche 
del Cardinal Parra.) By a decree of the 2nd April, 1808, 
Napoleon annexed the Marches or Adriatic provinces of 
till) Human state to his kingdom of Italy. There wore 
other jiuints of dispute between the pope and Napoleon on 
matters concerning the Concordat with the kingdom of 
Italy, (.See a mild well-written letter of the viceroy, Eugenu 
Beaahariiui.s, to Pius Vll. on this subject in the already 
quoted work, Aminiai.slrazione del Ilegno d'Italia.) About 
the same lime (February, 1808) a French force under 
General Miollis eiitcreil Rome, occupied the Castle St, 
Angelo, and began to do military duty in that city. The 
general took tlie papal troops under his own coinmaiul. 
The pope remained in his palace witli the mere shadow of 
a civil power, which he had no means to enforce. 

We now come to uiiuther ami most important transae* 
tion of Napoleon’s reign, the invasion of Spain. Spain 
was the liumhle and submissive ally of Napoleon: her 
navy, her army, her treasures were at his disposal. She 
was at war with Great Britain ; she had allowed a free 
jiassagc to the French troops through her territory to Por¬ 
tugal. Other French divisions hail entered Spain as friends 
ill tile beginning of 1808, and seized by stratagem the for¬ 
tresses of St. Sebastian, Pamplona, iiml Barcelona. At 
the same time the internal ailmiutslration of Spain was 
carried on in a most corrupt and prolligiile rnaimer. Charles 
IV., his queen, and the favourite Godoy, had completely 
disgusted the Spatiiarils. An insurrectional movement 
took place at Aranjuez 20th March, and Ferdinand, tho 
heir to tho crown, who was a favourite with the peuj.le, was 
j)r<«dnimeil king, ami Charles was induced to abdicate. Na¬ 
poleon founded upon this a pretence for interfering. He 
invited father, mother, son, ami favourite to Bayonne, Wiiero 
he himself repaired in April. Charles and his queen went 
readily; Ferdinand hesitated : hut Napoleon sent Savary, 
who with many asseverations of his master’s honourable and 
friendly intentions towanis liim, gradually decoyed tho 
Weak prince from stage to stage until ho was fairly out of 
tho Spanish territory. A scene of duplicity and dishonesty, 
of indecent and unnatural recriminations now took place be¬ 
tween Napoleon, the old king, the queen, and her son, which 
for moral turpitude has no parallel in history. (Don Pedro 
Cevallos, and the Canon Escoiquiz’ accounts.) Oiarles re¬ 
sumed his character of king, stigmatized Ferdinand as a 
rebellious sou, tho queen joined in reviling and disgracing 
him i’t the expense of her own and her husband’s hohourf 
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and Ferdinand, overwhelmed by insults and threats, re¬ 
nounced his claim to the crown of Spain on tho 6th May. 
(Concerning' the real sentiments of Ferdinand expressed in 
his intercepted letters, see Bausset, Menmres amedotiques 
mr I'iutirieut 4u Palais.) Charles likewise resigned all his 
rights ‘ in favour of his friend and ally the emperor of the 
French.' Napoleon now issued a decree, appointing ‘ his 
dearly-belovcd brother JosephNapolcon, king of Naples and 
Sicily, to the crowns of Spain and the Indies.’ By a sub¬ 
sequent decree, 15lh July, ho appointed ‘his dearly-hcloved 
cousin, Joachim Murat, grand duke of Borg, to the throne 
of Naples and Sicily, which remained vacant by the acces¬ 
sion of Joseph Napoleon to the kingdoms of Spain and the 
Indies.' Both, these curious documents arc signed Na¬ 
poleon, and countersigned by the minister secretary of slate, 
Maret. 

The memorable events which resulted from these lu-fii- 
rious transactions, the occupation of Madrid by Murat, the 
revolt and subsequent massacre of the j)eoiiIc of that c-il)' on 
the 2nd of May, the insurrection which broke out simul¬ 
taneously in all parts of the Peninsula against tlie invaders, 
—tho heroic though often unfortunate resistance of the 
Spaniards,—the atrocities committed by the French troops, 
and tho cruel retaliations by the Spatush guerrillas,—llie 
long, murderous war of seven years, from 1808 till ISt-t, in 
which the British army acted a conspicue-js part,—all these 
may bo read in the numerous works written ox|>ressly on 
the subject of the Peninsular war. For the military trans¬ 
actions see Colonel Napier, Gtaieral Foy, and Major 
Vacani, and tho 'Annah of the Peninsular Campaigns, by 
Captain Hamilton. For the Spanish view of the subject, 
see Count Toreno, Historiu del Levantaiiiienlo, ('Juernt, y 
Jtet'ohtciondcEspaiUi,M.M\vii\., 183;'); and Canga Arguellcs, 
Observaciones sobre. las Uistorias dc Sanlhey, LoHdiiiubuTi/, 
Clarke, y Napier. For a general, historical, and political 
view of Spain during that period, see Southey’s History o/ 
the Peninsular I Par. But the work that gives perhaps the 
best insight into the feelings and conduct of the Spaniards 
in tho various provinces throughout that memorable struggle 
is tlio Histoire de la Revolution d'Jispu^nr, by Colonel 
Scliepeler, a Prussiait odicer, who was himself in the Spa¬ 
nish service during the whole time. 

During the seven years of tho Peninsular war (100,000 
Frenchmen entered Spain at ditl'ercnt times by the two 
great roads of Bayonne attd Perpignan. There returned 
into France at various times about 2.'i0,0UU. Thu other 
330,000 did not return. Making full deduction lor tbose 
who remained pri.soners in tho hands of the Spaniards 
and English and were afterwards set free at the peace 
of 18t-l, the number who perished during that war can¬ 
not be estimivtcd at less than 230,000, if it dues not ap¬ 
proach rather 300,000. (Scliepeler and Foy.) The loss 
of (he Spaniards, soldiers and pca.«ants, who were destroyed 
in detail on almost every spot in tho Peninsula, cannot be 
calculated, but it must have been greater than that of the 
F rcnch. 

In tho year 1808 Napoleon re-established titles of nobility 
in France. Lelebvre, who had taken Danzig tho year be- 
llire, was the first duke that he created. Many others, both 
military and civilians, received titles from towns in Italy and 
Germany, with an incouie charged u|ioii tho rev<;nuc.s or 
national domains of the conquered countries. Both the 
titles and the incomes attached to them were made here¬ 
ditary. 

In September, 1808, Napoleon repaired to Erfurt to hold 
conferences with the Emperor Alexander. Tho subject of 
these conferences remainoil a secret, but it would seem that 
the question of Turkey was agitatccl. Napoleon says tliat 
the principal obstacle to a partition of that country was 
Constantinople. It seems however tlvit ho consented to 
llussia encroaching on the frontier provinces of Turkey, as 
the Russian troops invaded Moldavia and Wallaidiia soon 
after the conference. On returning from Erfurt, Napoleon 
told his Senate that he and the emperor of Russia were 
irrevocably united in a bond of alliance. 

The English in the mean time had reconquered Portugal, 
and were advancing to the assistance of the Spaniards. King 
Joseph had been obliged to leave Madrid, and tlie French 
armies had withdrawn behind the Ebro. Napoleon resolved ' 
to set out for Spain himself. On the ‘25th October he opened ! 
in person the session of the legislative body with one of his 1 
characteristic speeches: — ‘The hideous presence of the I 
English leopards contaminates the continent of Spain and ! 


Portugal. I go to place myself at the head of my armies, 
to crown my brother at Madrid, and to plant the French 
eagles on the ramparts of Lisbon.' Two days afterwards he 
set off for Spain. 

On the S.lrd November, 1808, Napoleon defeated the 
Spanish troops at Tudela, and on the 4th December Madrid 
capitulated. He told the Spanish deputation that their 
grand children would bless his memory. lie then set off 
for Astorga, cxjiectiug to intercept .Sir John Moore in his 
retreat. In this however he did not succeed, and leaving 
the task of pursuing the English to Soult and Ney, he sud- 
ilenly quitted Astorga, ami returned in great haste to 
France in .January, 1809. 

A new’ Austi'ian war was on the point of breaking out. 
This time .\ustria eanie single into the field. She had made 
astonishing exertions to recruit her armies to the number of 
nearly half a million of men. Austria hail api>arently no new 
personal subject of complaint, exci'pt the alarm she natu¬ 
rally felt at the rapid sti ides of Napoleon towards universal 
dominion. The Archduke Charles commanded the Austrian 
army'of Germany, and the Archduke .John that of Italy. 
The Austrians crossed tho Inn on the 9th April, and occu¬ 
pied Bavaria and the Tyrol. Napoleon quickly assembled 
his army beyond the Rhine, repaired to Augsburg, and by 
one of his .skilful manujuvres broke the line of the Austrians, 
gained the battle of Eekmiihl, and obliged tho Archduke 
Charles to retire into Bohemia, leaving the road to Vienna 
open to the French. (For the details of I'li.’ campaign see 
General Felct, Mimoires sur la Guerre d<r 1S09, 4 vols. 8vo. 
I’aris, 1821-2G.) On the 12lh May tl;o French entered 
\’ienna. The archduke now collected his army on the 
left bank of the Danube. ’Bonaparte crossed tho river to 
attack him, and the great buttle of Aspern took place, ‘21st 
May. The battle remained undecided; but on tho follow¬ 
ing day it was renewed with fury on both sides, when, in 
the midst of the action, Bonaparte was informed that the 
bridge in his rear, which communicated with the right 
bank of the Danube, had been carried oft' by a flood. He 
then ordtjrcd a retreat, and withdrew his army into the 
island of Lobau in the middle of the Danube. The loss of 
the F’reneh was very great: Marshal Lannes was among tho 
generals killed. Napoleon remained for six weeks on the 
island. Having re-e.stablishcd tho bridge, and received re¬ 
inforcements, he crossed once more to the left bank, when 
he fought the battle of Wagram, Cth July, in which he de¬ 
feated the Austrians, with a tremendous loss on both sides. 
Si ill the Austrian army was not destroyed or disper.scd, and 
the Archduke Gharles was for continuing the struggle. 
Other counsels however prevailed, and an armistice was 
concluded at Znaim, and this led to the jjcace of Schbnbrunn, 
which was not signed however till the 14th of October. 
Napoleon had cntei'taincd some idea of tlismembering the 
Austrian empire; he had even addrc.sscd an invitation to 
the Hungarians to form an independent kingdom under a 
native ruler, but this address produced no cflcct. Germany 
began to be agitated by a spirit of popular resistance against 
him; bunds of partizans under Schill, tho Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, and others, had appeared; Tyrol wa.s still in arm.s, 
and he was not quite sure of Russia. The W’ar in .Spain 
continued with dubious success, and the English had landed 
a considerable force at Flushing. He thought best there¬ 
fore to grunt peace to Austria on moderate conditions. 
Thu Arcliduke Charles disapproved of the peace, and gave 
up his conimand. Austria ceded Trieste, Carniola, and 
part of Croatia, Salzburg, Cracow, and Western Gallicia, 
and several other districts, to the amount of about two 
millions and a half of inhabitants. The brave Tyrolese 
were abandoned to their fate. Hofer and others of their 
chiefs were seized by the French, taken to Mantua, and 
there shot. i.Li/e of Andrew Hofer, by Hall j and Inglis's 
Tyrol.) 

Whether the subsequent marriage of Napoleon with a 
daughter of tho Emperor Francis was in course of nego¬ 
tiation at the time of the peace of Sohonbrunn has been 
doubted, but soon after his return to Paris he made known 
to his wife Josephine bis determination to divorce her. A 
jiaiuful scene took place on this occasion, which is well de¬ 
scribed by De Bausset, prefect of the imperial household, in 
his Memoires Anecdotiques sur Vlnt&rieur du Palais. 
Napoleon himself seems to have been sincerely affected at 
Josephine's grief, but his notion of tho necessity of having 
an heir to the empire subdued his feelings. It is known that 
from the time of the conferences of Erfurt, and perhaps of 
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Tilsit, he had had in view a marriage with one of Alexander s 
outers, and the project had been cointnunioated to the lius- 
sian court, but the empress-mother had always olnectcd 
to it on the plea of difrcrcnco of religion. The divorce 
being consented to by Josephine in presence of commis¬ 
sioners from the Senate, the act was solemnly passed and 
registered on the 16th of December, 1809. On the 11th of 
, March, 1810, Napoleon married by proxy the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, who boon after set off for I’aris. The mar¬ 
riage ceremony-was performed at Paris by Cardinal Fcsch. 

The years 1810 and 1811 were the periorl of Napoleon's 
greatest power. There is an interesting rciiort made by 
Count Montaljvet of tlie situation of the French empire in 

1810 , which displays the gigantic extent of its dominions. 
One passage which refers to Holland is curious. That 
country was under the government of Louis Bonaparte, who 
felt really anxious for the welfare of his Dutch .subjects, and 
did not enforce very strictly the continental system, as it 
was styled, against English trade. Thi.s led to frequent 
reproofs from his imperious brother, who at last resolved 
(■> enforce his own decrees himself by uniting Holland to 
tho French empire. (Louis Bonaparte's Historical Docu¬ 
ments and lieftections on the Government of Holland.) 
Ccjiint Montalivet in his report made use of a curious argu¬ 
ment to prepare the people's minds for this measure:— 

‘ Holland,' he said, ‘ is in reality a continnation of France; 
ir may be defined as being tunned out of the alluvia of the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and tlie Sebeddt, which arc the great 
nrlories of the einjiire.' And Champagny, minister for 
foreign affairs, in a report to the emt>cror said :—‘ Holland 
is an emanation of the French empire. In order to possess 
tho Rhine, your Majesty must extend your territory to the 
Zuyderzoe.' But even the Zuyderzee was not far enough. 
By a Senates Consultum, 13th December, 1810, Ilolland, 
Friesland, Oldenburg, Bremen, and all llie [lino of coast to 
Hamburg, and the country lietwcen ttiat town and Lulicek, 
were annexed to the French empire, of which this now 
territory formed ten additional departments. The French 
empire now cxtcnilcd from the frontiers of Denmark to 
those of Naples, for Napoleon had finally annexed Rome 
and the southern papal provinces to France. The pope 
launched a bull of exeommunication against Napoleon, upon 
which he was arrested in his palace on the Quirinal in the 
middle of the night of tho 3th July, 1809, liy a party of 
gendarmes who cscahided the walls, and was carried off to 
Savona, where lie was kept prisoner until he was removed 
to Fontainchleau. (For an account of these proceedings 
s('e Memorie del Cardinal Pacca, with tho Relation de 
rKnU.vcrmnt du Pape Pie VIL et de son Voyage jmqu'd 
Florence, par lo Baron Radet, in the Appendix.) Radet 
was the colonel of gendarmes who scizcil the person of tho 
pope. The papal territory was divided into two departments 
of tho French empire, called of Rome and of the Thra- 
symene, of which last Perugia was the head town. Napo- 
hmn gave his * good city of Rome' tho rank of second town 
in the French empire. 

Besidc.s the French empire, which, thus extended, reck¬ 
oned 130 departments and ■12 millions of people, Napoleon 
hold under his sway the kingdom of Italy, wiiich included 
Lombardy and Venice, Modena, Bologna, and the other 
legations and the marches, with above six millions of inha- 
bilants; and the Illyrian provinces, including Dalmatia, 
t'arniula, arid part of Croatia, which l<>rnied a separate 
government. Tho kingdom of Naples, with about live mil¬ 
lions more, was also dependent on his will, tis well us the 
kingdom of Westphalia, the grand duchy of Borg, &c. The 
policy of Napoleon towards the countries which he bestowed 
on liis brothers and other relatives was plainly stated by 
himself to his brother Lucicn, in an interview at Mantua in 

1811. * In the interior, as well as the e.xtcrior, all my rela¬ 
tives must follow my orders: every thing must be subser¬ 
vient to the interest of France; conscription, laws, taxes, all 
must be in yowr res]^.tivo states for the advantage ami sup¬ 
port of my crown. I should otherwise act against my duty 
and nw interest. No doubt you would like to act the part 
of a Medici Florence' (there had been some talk about 
placing^ Lucien over Tpseony), ‘ but were 1 lo allow you to 
no so, it is clear that Tuscany, happy and tranquil, would 
become an object of onv;^ to the French.' lie would not 
allow his brothers to identify themselves with their subjects, 
and to strengthen themselves on theib thrones, because he 
foresaw that it might suit him some day to remove them on 
the occasion of a general peace, or upon some new scheme 
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of his own. Ho sacriffccil tho people of those countries and 
their interests, as well as the wppiness and tho greatness 
of his brothers, to what he conceived to bo thtf interest and 
iHlio glory of France. (,R&ponse de Ludtm Bonaparte auas 
Memoires de Lamarque.) But even his b4l|iiers were restive 
under this discipline. Louis ran away f¥3m his kingdom of 
j Holland; Murat was in'continual disputes with hts brother- 
in-law (Collotta, Storia del Reame di Napoli), and Lucien 
would not accept any crown under such conditions. 

As Protector of tho Confederation of the Rhine, Napoleon 
had under his orders the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wiirtemberg, the Grand Duke of Baden, and tho other 
German princes. He had also under his protcctkin the Hel¬ 
vetic Confederation, which was bound to furnish him with 
troops, and to follow his policy. Prus.sia, humbled and dis¬ 
membered, lay entirely at his mercy. He could thus dis¬ 
pose of more than eighty millions of people. Never, since 
tho fall of the Roman empire, had so great a part of Europe 
been subject to the will of one man. Austria was his ally 
througli fear as well as by family connexionRussia 
through prudence and self-interest. In Sweden, General 
Bornadottc had been chosen Crown Prince, and, after tib- 
tnining Napoleon’s consent, had repaired to Stockholm. 
Spain, bleeding at every porn, struggled hard, and ap]ia- 
rently with little hope of ultimate success. Britain alone 
continued to diify his power, and held Sicily and Porlugal 
under her protection. Such was the political condition of 
Europe at the beginning of 1811. In the month of March 
of that year Maria Louisa was delivered of a son, who wa.s 
saluted by Napoleon as * King of Romo,’an ominous title 
to those Italians who still fancied that the crown of Italy 
was to be, according to Napoleon's promise, separated from 
that of France. 

In 1811 the first symptoms of coolness between Alex¬ 
ander and Napoleon manifested themselves. Tho com¬ 
plaints of the Russian lanilholdors against the continental 
system, which prevented their exporting by sea the pro¬ 
duce of their vast estates, had induced Alexander to issue 
an ukase, 31st December, 181(1, by which colonial arid other 
goods were allowed to be imported into the ports of Russia, 
unless they appeared to belong to subjects of Great Britain. 
This last restriction was of course easily evaded, and the 
trade with I'lngland might bo said to be in reality opened 
again. This was soon made a ground of complaint on tho 
part of Napoleon. The Russian emperor, on his side, com¬ 
plained that his relative, tho Duke of Oldenburg, had been 
dispossessed of his territory contrary to the treaty of Tilsit. 
A third subject of (lifil*rcncc was concerning Poland. Na¬ 
poleon having, by Ibe peace of Schbnbninn, united western 
Galliela and Cracow lo the duchy of Warsaw, seemed to 
encourage the prospect of re-establishing tho whole of Po¬ 
land as an indei>endent state. But Ibore w.as another and a 
deeper feeling of mistrust and insecurity on tho part of the 
emperor, and the nobility of Russia in general, at the evi¬ 
dent assumption of universal dictatorship by Napoleon, 
especially since his marriage with an Austrian archduchess. 
At Tilsit ho had been willing to share the empire of the 
world with Russia, but now' be would ‘ have no brother near 
his throne.' He summoned Sweden, in an imperious man¬ 
ner, to enforce his decrees against the British trade, while 
his armed vessels and privateers in the Baltic seized upon 
fifty Swedish incrchantiucn, whieli were eonflsealed, upon 
the charge of contraband trade with England. Lastly, ii 
.January, 1812, General Davonst was sent to take pnssessioa 
of Swedish Pomerania and the island of Rugen. 'I'his ac* 
of aggression induced the crown prince, Bernadottc. to sigv. 
a treaty of alliance with the Emperor Alexander in klarch. 

1812. In tho interview between these two princes at Abo 
in Finland, tho plan of resistance to Napoleon was settled. 
Russia had not yet declared war, but she rcinforcerl tier 
armies, W'aiting to be attacked. Napoleon was pouiing 
troops into Prussia, Pomerania, and the duchy of Warsaw. 

Some of the older and wiser counsellors of Napoleon had 
the courage to remonstrate with him, not on the injustice, but 
on the impolicy of this new act of aggression. Fouclie pre¬ 
sented him an eloquent memorial on the occasion. * I regu¬ 
late my conduct,’ answered Napoleon, ‘ chiefly the opi¬ 
nion of my army. With 800,000 men I can oblige all 
Europe to do my bidding. I will destroy all English in¬ 
fluence in Russia, and thon Spain will easily fall. My 
destiny is not yet accomplished; my present sit’iation is but 
tho outline of a picture, which 1 must fill up. I must niako 
one nation out of all tho European states, and Paris must bo 
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tl» Aopital of the worlfl. There must bo all ov^ Europe 
but one code, one rourt of appeal, one currency,"one system 
of Weights and lueiisures. Am 1 to blatpe jf the proat power 
"which I have already attained forces mo b) assume the die- ‘ 
tatorsbip of the world?’ (Fouch6's iWemo/rv.) And to Do 
l*radt at Dresden he said, ‘ 1 will destroy Kussian inlliumre 
in Kiirope. Two battles will do the business: the ICmperor 
Alexander will come on bis knees, and Russia shall be 
disarmed. Spain costs tne vbry dear: without that I should 
bo master of the world; but when I become such, my son 
will have nothing to do but to retain my place.’ In 
calmer times, and after tho full cxpt'rienco of disappoint- 
meiit, we ilnd him confirming the sentiments he had ex¬ 
pressed on the former memorable occasiotis. Aftur his 
return from Elba, he said to Henjamin Constant, ‘ 1 desired 
the empire of the world, and who in my situation would 
not ? The world invited me to povern it; sovereipns and 
siihjtx'ts vied with each other in liendinp bePu’c my scepti’e. 

I have rarely found any opjiosition in Franco.' And later 
at St. Helena, ‘ If I have been on the point of accomplishing 
the universal monarchy, it was without any oripiual desipii, 
and because 1 was led to it step after step. The last ctfort 
wanlinp to arrive at it seemed st>trillinp, was it unreasonable 
to attempt it? • . . But 1 had no ambition distinct from 
that of Franco, her plory, her ascendency, her majesty, with 
which my own were identified. Had I lived-in America, I 
should willinply have been a Washinptoji; but had Wash- 
inpton been in Fruiiee, e.xposed to discord within and attack 
from without, I w.ould have defied him to bo what he was iit 
America,’ . . . (Las Cases, vol. i.) • 1 have been spoileil 

by success. I have always been in supreme cumuiaiid; 
from my first entrance into life I have enjoyed liiph power; 
and circumstances, and my own cnerpy of character, ha\’o 
l>cen such, that from the instant 1 pained military su|)c- 
riority, 1 acknowledpcd neither masters nor laws,’ (l.as 
Cases, vol. iv., part i.) 

The events of the memorable Russian eampaipn of 18la 
are known to tl»c world. Wo can only refer our readers to 
the works of Sepur, and of C(doiiel Boutourlin, aide-de-camp 
to the Emperor Alexander; to the memoirs of Opinshi; and 
to the Italian account of Captain Laupier, Gl' lUiliani in 
Jiuma. By consultinp these various authorities, a sum of 
very correct information concerninp that stupendous catas¬ 
trophe miW he obtained. 

Before Napoleon set off fmm Paris for the Russian expe¬ 
dition, he directed Marot, Duke of Bassano, to write a letter 
to l.,or<l Castlcroaph proposiiip nepotiations for peaeo, oil tho 
ba.sis of tho uti possiilrtis. He was willinp this time to let 
•Sicily remain under Ferilinand, and Portupal under the 
House of Brapanza, hut he insisted on Spain beinp secured 
to his brother Jose]>li. It must be observed lliat Lord 
Wclliiipton had just taken jiosscssioii of Hadajoz and Ciiulad I 
Rodrigo, and was advancinp into Spain towards Madrid, ' 
which ho shortly after ontemd upon paininp tho battle of 
Salamanca. Tbo English minister imracdiatcly reidied, 
that England’s cnp'apements with the Spanish Cortes, 
acting in tho name of King Ferdinand VII., rendered the 
acknowledgment of Joseph impossible. 

Tho Russian minister. Prince Kourakin, still remained at 
Paris. Early in May ho presented an utncial note to the 
Duke of Bussaiio, stating that tho matters in dispute between 
the two empires might easily be made the subject of ami¬ 
cable negotiations, provided the French troops should e\ a- 
cuatc Pomerania and the duchy of Warsaw, wliere they 
could bo for no other purposo than that of threatening the 
frontiers of Russia. Napoleon pretended to bo exceedingly 
angry at thi.s demand, which ho said was insolonl. ndiling 
that ho was not used to be addressed in such a stylo, and to 
have bis movements dictated by a foreign sovereign ; and 
he sent Prince Kourakin his passports. On tho 9th of May 
he himself set off with his empress for Dresden, where he 
hail invited the kings of his own ci*eatton, Bavaria, Wiir- 
teinberg, Saxony, Westplialia, and his other tributaries, to 
meet him. The emperor of Austria also repaired to Dresden 
wiili his empress. The king of Prussia came too, as he 
had just signed a treaty with Napoleon, by which ho placed 
20,0UU men at his disposal in tlie approaching campaign. 
Austria agreed to furnish ."10,000 men to act against Russian 
Poland. Napoloon sent tho Count de Narbonno to Wilna, 
where the emperor Alexander then was, to invito him to 
come to Dresden, but Alexander declined. After brilliant 
/cstivals, Napoloon quitted Dresden for Tliorn, whore he 
arrived on tho 2nd of June, llis immense army was assem¬ 


bled chiefly between tho Vistula and the Niomon, which lat¬ 
ter river formed tho boundary of the Russian empire. There 
were 270,000 French, -80,000 Germans of the Confederation 
of the Rhine,' 30,000 Poles under Prince Poniatowski, 
20,000 Italians under Eugene, and 20.000 Prussians. On 
the 22iid of June Napoleon issued a proclamation to his 
soldiers, saying ‘ that tho second war of Poland had begun. 
The fate of Russia must bo fulfilled. Let us cross the Nie- 
men, and carry the war into her own territory,’ &c. On 
the 24th and ‘2Sth of Juno Napoleon's army, in three large 
masses, crossed the Niemon, and entered Lithuania without 
meeting with any opposiiiou. Tho Russian army, under 
General Barclay de Tolli, 120,000 strong, eyocuated Wilna, 
and retired to the hanks of the Dwiua. Another Russian 
army, 80,000 strong, under Prince Bagration, was stationed 
near the Dniejier. On the 28th of .luiie Napoleon entered 
Wilna, where he remained till the Ifith of July. He there 
received a di-imtatiim I’rom the diet of the iluchy of Warsaw, 
ciitre.iting him to proclaim tho union and independence of 
Poland. Napoleon's ausw'er was still cold and cautious; ho 
told them that he had guaranteed to the emperor of Austria 
the part of Poland he still retained ; that for the rest they 
must deiK'nd chielly on their own efforts. (De Pradt, Am- 
baftsadn tie Polofine.) 

In the meaiitiiuo, the French soldiers treated Lithuania 
as an enemy’s country. The provisions owlcrcd by Napoleon 
to follow his army not having arrived, and the Russians 
having removed all the stores, the Frencli and German 
soldiers went about marauding, plundering aliko the man¬ 
sions of the uolniily and tho huts of tho peasants, feeding 
their horses on the green corn, violating the women, and 
killing those who resented such treatment. (Oginski and 
j Soiriir.) Lithuania, a poor and thinly-inhahitcd country, 
which had sutfiTcd from tho bad harvest of tho prceediiig 
year (1811), was utterly devasUitcil. At the same time, 
disorganization and demoralization spread fearfully through 
tho enormous masses of tlie invaders; disease thinned their 
ranks; 25,000 patients were crowded within Wilna in a 
few weeks, where there was not accommodation for one- 
third of the number; heavy rains rendered the roads im¬ 
passable, and 10.000 liorses were lost. 

After jiartial ongagements at Mohilow and Witepsk, tho 
Russians continued tlieir retreat upon Smolensk, in the in¬ 
ferior of Russia. Napoleon doteraiined to follow tliein. 
‘ Forward marches alone," ho observed, ‘can keep such a 
vast army in its present condition together; to halt or retire 
would he tho signal of dissolution. It is an army of attack, 
not of defciico ; an army of operation, not of position. Wo 
roust advance upon Moscow, and strike a blow in order to 
obtain peace, or resting quarters and supplies.’ (Segiir.) 
lie ei'osscd the Dui<-|w;r, and entered Russia Projior with 
about 180,U(>U men, leaving a body of reserve at Wilna and 
tlie corps of Macdonald on the Dwina, tow’ards Riga. In 
his march through Lithuania, no less than 100,0(10 men 
had droppoil oft" from bis ranks, and were either dead or 
sick, or had been taken prisoners by the Cossacks, or wcio 
straggling and marauding about tbo country. 

On the 1 Oth of August the two hostile armies mot under 
the walls of Smolensk. But the Russians, after carrying 
off or destroying tho jirovisions, and allowing time to tho 
inhabitants to remove tbcraiiclves, evacuated Smolensk, 
which their rear-guard set on fire. They continued their 
retreat upon Moscow, and Napoleon followed them. Tho 
battle of Borodino, near the batiks of the rivor Moskwn, was 
fought on the 7th September. Tlie two armies were nearly 
equal iu numbers, 120,000 each. After a dreadful slaughter 
on both sides, the Russian general sounded a retreat, and 
the Kroneh were left in possession of tho bloody field ; but 
the French took hardly any prisoners or guns: 15,000 Rus¬ 
sians. and alioul 10,000 Frenchmen lay dead. Next day 
the Russian army continued its retreat; and on tho 14 th 
September it traversed the city of Moscow, which most of 
the inhabitants had already evacuated. On that same day 
the French entered Moscow and found it deserted, except 
by the convicts and some of the lowest class, who lingered 
behind for the sake of plunder. On the evening of this day 
a fire broke out in the coachmakers' streeL biit it was put 
down in the night. On the noxt day, Idtli, Napoloon took up 
his residence in the Kremlin, the antient palace of tlio Tzars. 
On the following night tlib fire hurst out again in diiforent 
quarters of the city, and no exertions of the French could 
stop it: tho wind spread tho flames all over the city, aud 
ou tho third day Napoleon was obliged to leave the krem> 
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lin, whore ho stood in imminent danpfor. The Are vagod till 
the 19th, when it nbatcil, after destroyiiif? 7C82 houses, 
about four-fifths of the town. This burniiig^of Moscow has 
been attributed to a premeditated plan of the Russians; but 
Count Rostopchin, the governor, has denied this positively. 
‘ Several individuals,’ he says, ‘ set fire to their own houses, 
rather than leave them in possession of the invaders, and 
< tlic French soldiers seeking for plunder, or for witio and 
spirits in the cellars, where ^thoy got intoxicated, did the 
rest.’ {La Veriti sur I'Jncendie de Moscow, par Ic Comte 
Rostopchin, Paris, 1823.^ 

The markets of Moscow used to bo .supplied, not from the 
immediate neighbourhood, but from a <;onsiderablo distance 
in the interior, and especially from the southern districts, 
towards Kaluga, where llie Russian army was now postc<l. 
The French therefore could get no provisions, and they were 
obliged to live chielly on the Ilesh of their horses, whirrh was 
salted down. 

Napoleon rem.’iincd among the ruins of Moscow for five 
weeks, lie had sent Lauriston to the Ru8.sian head-quarters 
with a letter for the Emperor Alexander; the letter was 
forwarded to Petersburg, but no answer was returned. Na¬ 
poleon was deceived in his calculations upon the temper of 
Alc,\ander, and of the Russian people. At last, on the 
19th October, seeing rro chance of making peace, Napoleon 
began his retreat. The weather was lino and moderately 
cold. He attempted fir.st to retire by Kaluga, where be 
expected to find provisions, but tbo stout resistance be 
met at Malo Yaroslavotz induced him nductantly to turn 
again to the road hy Vare'ia and Via/.rna to Smolensk, by 
which ho had advanced. He was closely followed by the 
Russian army, hut was more especially harassed by swarms 
of Cossacks under the Ifetraan Plaloff. His rear divisions 
had sharp cnsragcmients at V'ia/ina and at the passage of 
the Wop. {Gl’ Ilalinni in Russia.) llis army dwindled 
away apace, through fatigue, privations, and the constant 
attacks of the Cossacks. It had left Moscow 120,000 strong, 
hut was now reduced to one-half that number of lighting 
men: the rest formed a confused and disorderly mass in 
the roar, with an imniens!! train of baggage and artillery. 
In this eonditiun tliey were overtaken on the 6th No¬ 
vember by the Russian winter, which that year set 
in earlier tlmn usual. The eniaeiutc<l frames of soldiers 
and hor.ses could not resist this fresh enemy, and they 
drnpiMid hy thousands on the road, where they were soon 
buried under the snow, 'i'he bitter frosty nights killed 
thousands more; but the winter only completed the de¬ 
struction of the army, which, had begun during the advaneo 
in the summer. The wretchedness and the snlforings of the 
retreat from Moscow' must bo read in the works already re¬ 
ferred to. The French at last reached Smolensk, where 
they found their stores, whielt had come up so far. Many 
had not tasted a piece of bread or biscuit since they had ad¬ 
vanced through that town three nioitths before. On the 
1-lth November Napoleon left Smolensk with about 40,000 
men able to carry arras. His roiir divisions bad now to 
sustain repealed attacks from the Russians, and wboii be 
arrived at Oresa, in Litbu.ania, be bad only 12,000 men 
with arms in their hands. Of 40,000 horses there were 
hardly .3000 left. In this plight he reached the banks of 
the Bcre/.ina, where he was joined by a corps of reserve of 
nearly .‘>0,000 men, nnder Victor and Oudinot. The passage 
of the Berezina, 26th and 27th November, cost him about 
one-lialf of his army thus reinforced. On the 3rd December 
Napoleon arrived at Malodeczno, wheiu-e he issued the fa¬ 
mous 29th bulletin, which came like a clap of thunder to 
awaken Europe. This time he told the whole truth in all 
its sternness: except the guards, lie had no longer an army. 
At Smorgoni, where he arrived on the 5th December, he 
took leave of his generals, left the command of the army, 
such ns it was, to Murat, and set off in a sledge with Can- 
laincourt to return to Paris. He arrived at VV arsuw on tlie 
10th, where he had that curious conversation with De Pradt, 
which the lattec has so humorously related. Continuing 
his route, he passed tlirough Dresden on the 14lh, and ar¬ 
rived at Paris on the 1 8th December at night. The remains 
of his unfortunate army were collected by Murat on the 
line of the Vistula. The report of the chief of the staff, 
Bcrthier, dated Ifith December, gives a dismal picture of 
the state of the troops after Napoleon left them:—‘The 
plunder, insubordination, and disotganization have reached 
the highest pitch.’ The loss of the French and their auxi¬ 
liaries in thu campaign hi reckoned by Boutourlin at 


125,0Q0‘8lam, 1.32,000 dead of fatigue, hung'er, disease, and 
cold, and 193,000 prisoners, including 3000 ollicers ami 48 
generals. The ‘St. Petorslmrg Gazette’ stated that the 
. hodies burnt in the spring after the thaw, in Russia Proper 
and Lithuania, amounted to 308,000, of which of course a 
considerable proportion were Russians. In the Berezina 
alone, and the adjoining marshes, 36,000 dead bodies were 
said to have been found. The French left behind ‘JOO 
pieces of cannon and 20,000 waggons, cassoons, &c. 

Napoleon, after his return to Paris, exerted himself- to 
recruit his army by fresh conscriptions, by drafting the na¬ 
tional guards into his skuloloii battalions, by recalling all the 
men he could spare from Spain, and by sending the sailors 
of bis fleet to serve on hin<l. Ho thus collecled again in 
Gerniany, in tl’.o spring of 181.3, an army of 350,000 men. 
The King of Prussia had now allied himself to Alexander, 
and the Allies had advanced as fur us the Elbe. Austria 
remained neutral; she offcrctl her mediation, but Napoleon 
Would hear of no cession on his part, in either Germany, 
Italy, or Spain. Ho soon after repaired to Germany, where 
he ibiight and won the battle of Lutzen, 2iid May, 1813, 
from the Russians and Prussians united. On the 21.st he 
altuckcd them again at Bautzen, and obliged tliem to retire. 
But tliese victories led to no decisive results ; the Allies re¬ 
tired in good order, and lost few prisoners and no guns. 
Bonaparte bitterly complained of this, and his generals ob¬ 
served to each other, that these were no longer the da)'.s of 
Marengo, Ansterlilz, or Jena, when one battle decided the 
fate of the war. On the 22nd May, in another engagement 
with the retreating Allies, Diiroc, his old and most faithful 
companion, who was one of the lew personally attached to 
him, was struck by a cannon-ball and dreadfully ipatigled. 
The dying man was taken to the house of a clergyman near 
the spot. Napoleon went to see him and was deeply uffeeted. 
It was the only instance in wiiich ho refused to attend to thi> 
military reports which were brought trj liim. ‘Every thing 
to-morrow,' was his answer to his aides-de-eaiup. He had 
a few days before lust anotiier of his old brother-oilieers, 
Bessieres. 

An armistice was now agreed toon the 4th June, and 
Boinqiartc returned to Dresden, where Mctlemich came 
with fresh offers of inediution on the part of Austria. Aus 
tria proposed, as a principal condition, that Germany should 
be evacuated by the French arms, and the boundaries of the 
French empire should bo fixed at the Rhine, as Napoleon 
himsidf bad repeatedly declared. But Napoleon would not 
hear of giving up the now dtqiartmeuls wliicli he had annexed 
as far as IIumb\irg and Lui)eck, nor would lie resign llio 
Protectorate of Gorinany. This led to a warm di.sciission, in 
which Napohsm said he only wislicd Austria to remaiit 
neutral while he fought the Russians and Prussians, and Ixs 
offered to restore to Iier the llljrian provinees as the pri«-o 
of her neutrality. Metternich replied that things had cnine 
to that pass that Austria could no longer remain neutral; 
she must ho eitlier with France or uguinst Fraiiee; llial 
Germany had been long enough toriuoutcd by these wars, 
and it was tiiue she slionld be left to rest and to national 
independence. The conl'creneos however were carried on 
at Prague, without coming to any agreement: and in the 
midst of this tho armistice expired lOtl', August, and Aus¬ 
tria joined the allies. 

A series of battles were fought about Dresden on the 
24tb, 2.3111, and 27tb August between the Austrians and 
Prussians on one side and the French on the other, in 
which the latter had the advantage. But in pursuing tho 
allies into Boliumia, Vandamme, with a corps of 3i).ui)u, 
wa.s surrounded, and made prisoner with 8000 men at Culm. 
Oudinot was likewise worsted at Gross Bcereu 'i.y the 
Swedes and Prussians under Bernadotto. Ncy, who was 
sent by Napoleon to replace Oudinot, lost the battle .of 
Dennowitz 6tli Septciubur, near Berlin. On the Kutzbuch, 
in Silesia, BHicher routed tho French opposed to him. 
The month of September passed iu this desultory warfare, 
Napoleon's armies losing ground and strength on every 
side. Bavaria made a separate peace with Austria. Tlie 
Saxons and other German troops began to forsake tho 
French cause. At last, after a painful struggle between 
pride and necessity, Napoleon was obliged to begin his re¬ 
treat upon Leipzig, followed by tho allies. At Leipzig ho 
determined to make a final stand. ‘ One victory alone?’ ho 
said, ‘and Germany might still bo bis.’ On the ICih 
October tho first Imttle of Leipzig took place. It was 
fought gallantly on both sides, but tho allies bud now a 
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gt^at superiority in numbers, and the French were driven 
elosc upon tlic riiniparts of the town. The 17th passed 
without Rghting; on the 18th the battle was renewed, the 
French divisions lost grotind, and a bo'dy of 10,UUU Suxons 
lelt thain and went over tp the enemy. Napoleon now 
made his dispositions to effect his retreat towards the Uhiue. 
Blit while .his army was filing out of i.eipzig by a long 
bridge, or rather a succession oi bridges in the morning of 
the 19th, the allies forced their way into the town after a 
desperate resistance, and the bridge being blown up, ‘i5,0U0 
Fronehmen were obliged to surrender prisoners of war. 
The retreat from Leipzig was nearly as disastrous to Napo¬ 
leon as that from Moscow. Ills army was completely dis¬ 
organized. He was however able to fight his way at Ilunau, 
3Uth October, through the Bavarians, his late allies, who 
now wanted to op|>oso his passage. At last he reached tiic 
Rliiiie, and passing over the 70,01)0 or 80,000 moil, all that 
riitnaincd out of an army of .'150,000, with which he hail 
bugun the campaign, ho placed them on the left bank while 
he set off for l*aris, where lie arrived on the 9th November. 

(For tlic particulars of this hard-contested campaign of 181 :i, 
sec Odeleben's narrative.) About 80,000 men left in tho 
I’rnssian garrisons Magdeburg, Danzig, Slettiii, &c. sur¬ 
rendered to the allies. 

The enormous losses and reverses of the French armies, 
and the approach of the allies to the frontiers of France, 
produced a strong fueling of dissatisfaction in that country. 
Tlio legislative body showed for the first time a spirit of 
opposition to the headlong system of Napoleon. A cum- 
millcc was ajipointed to draw up a report on tho slato of 
the nation; liiiynouard, J.aine, Gullois, and other members 
who had a character for independence, were of tlie com¬ 
mittee. Thu re|iort which they laid before the legislative 
body 5JSth December, 1813, c.xprcssed a desire for i>caco 
consistent with the honour and the welfare of France, and 
a wish to know what steps the emperor had taken to attain 
so desirable an object, and it ended by saying that ‘ while 
the government will take the most eifcctivo measures for 
tlio safety of the country, his Majesty should be enlwatcfl 
to maintain and enforce the entire and constant execution 
of the laws which ensure to the French citizens the rights 
of liberty, property, and security, and to the nation the free 
exercise of its political rights.’ Tho legislative body by a 
large majority ordered the report to be printed. This was 
a language which Napoleon had not been used to. He 
immediately ordered tlic doors of the hall of tho legislative 
body to bo closed and guarded by soldiers, and the copies 
of the report to bo seized at the printer's. On the 31st an 
imperial decree adjourned the legislative body. On the 1st 
of January, 1814, several iiiemhcrs of the legislative body 
having appeared at his levee, ho gave vent to his ill humour 
in a violent-and coarse address, told them that they were nut 
the representatives of the nation, but only tltu representa¬ 
tives of the individual departments; that he was the only 
representative of the people; that their report and the 
address founded upon it were seditious; that they ought 
nut thus publicly to have commented on his conduct; and 
he ended by saying—‘ France stands more in need of me | 
than I stand in need of France.' Tho senate, more sub¬ 
servient, had already passed a decree for a new con¬ 
scription of 300,000 men, including nil those who had 
escaped the conscriptions of former years. The taxes were 
at the same time ordered to be doubled ; but the people 
were weary of these never-ending sacrifices, and in many 
departments it was found difficult to collect cither men or 
money. Napoleon's disposablo army on the Rhine amounted 
to no more than from 70,000 to 80,000 men. He had to 
cuuiend with twice that number, besides numerous rein¬ 
forcements which were hastening through Germany. Mean¬ 
time conferences were held at Chatillon, in which the allies 
ptoposcAVofix the limits of Franco as they were in 17'J‘2, 
that is to say, with the exclusion of Belgium ; but Napoleon 
Would not listen to this. It was his last chance of peace. At 
the end of January, 1814, Napoleon began the campaign, 
which hiu been considered by tacticians us that in which he 
most strikingly displayed his astonishing genius for mili¬ 
tary combinations, fertility of resources, and quickness of 
movements. _ For more than two months he bold at bay the 
various armies of tho allies, now beating one corns and 
then Hying to attack another; at times severely clieckcd 
liimsclf, and yet recovering his strength tho next day. (Me¬ 
moirs of the Operations qf the Allied Annies in 1813-14. 
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tie la Campag?ie de 1814.) But the odds were too many 
against him. While ho by a bold movement placed him 
self ill the rear of the allies, the latter marched upon Paris, 
and after a hSTd-fouglit battle, 3Uth March, took possession 
of tho whole lino of defence which protected that city on 
the north-eastern side. The empress hod left it for Blois, 
and Joseph Bonaparte, after tho battle of the 30th, quitted 
Paris also. Marshal Mannont asked for an armistice, and 
this led to the capitulation of Paris, wliich the emperor 
Alexander and the king of-Prussia entered on the 31st, 
amidst the loud acclamations of the Parisians. Napoleon 
hearing of the attack upon Paris hud fallen buck to the 
relief of the capital, but it was too late. Ho met neat' 
Fontainebleau the columns of the garrison, which were 
evacuating the city. His own generals told him that 
he ought now to abdicate, as the allied sovereigns bad de¬ 
clared that they would no longer treat with him. Mean¬ 
time a decree of the senate declared that Napoleon Bo¬ 
naparte, in consequence of sundry arbitrary acts and 
violations of tho constitution (which were specified and 
classed under various heads in tho ]ircamble to tho decree), 
and by his refusing to treat with the allic.s upon honour¬ 
able conditions, had forfeited the thronu and the right of 
inheritance established in his family, and tliat the {leoplo 
and the army of France were freed from their oath of 
allegiance to him. A provisional govcrnnii-nt was formed, 
consisting of Talleyrand, Bournunville, Dalberg, and others. 
Upon this, Buniiparte, after much reluctance, and upon his 
generals refusing to join him in a last despi.>rate attempt 
upon Paris, which he meditated, signed the act of abdica 
tion at Fontainebleau on the 4th of April, 1814. In this 
first net there was a reservation in favour of the rights of 
the empress and of his son. By a second act however lie 
‘ renounced unconditionally' for himself and his heirs the 
throne of France and Italy. The emperor Ale.xander pro- 
]>oscd that he sluiulil retain the title of emperor with the 
sovoreigiity of the island of Klba, and a revenue of six 
millions of francs to be paid by France. This was agreed 
to by Prussia and Austria; and Kiigland, though no party 
to Ihu treaty, afterwards acceded to it. On the 20th Ajiril, 
Napoleon, after taking an aU'ectionato leave of his generals 
and his guaids, left Fontainebleau lor Elba. He ran some 
danger from the populace in passing through Provence, 
but arrived safe at Frejus, where he embarked on hoard the 
British frigate the Dndauntod, 'and on the 4th of May 
landed at Porto Ferrnjo, in the island of Elba. (See for the 
history of all these transactions in France, Baron Fain, 
Manuscrit de 1814. See also the Narrative of Napoleon 
Bonaparte's Journey from Fontainebleau to Frejus in Aprril, 
1814, by Count Truchses Waldburg, attendant Prussian 
commi.ssary.) Napoleon's interview on the road with Au- 
gercau, who hud issued an abusive proclamation against 
liiin, and other curious )iarliculars concerning Napoleon's 
coiiduet on his joiirnoy, are contained in the latter work. 

Napoleon remained in the Island of Elba about ten 
months. At first ho seemed reconciled to his lot, set about 
making roads, improving the fortifications, &c.; but after 
some months, he was observed to become more reserved, 
gloomy, and frequently absent and lost in thought. He 
was, in fact, at the time, engaged in secret correspondence 
with his frieiiils in Franoe and Italy. During so many 
years of supreme power, attended by most splendid successes, 
ho had I’oruied, of course, many adherents; men whose 
fortune was dependent on his ; most of whom had lost their 
emoluments and prospects by his fall: the bold and aspiring, 
tlic reckless and restless, saw no further prospect of con¬ 
quest and new organization of foreign states, which left at 
Napoleon's disposal thousands of oiriccs and situations with 
which to reward his partizans. The old soldiers, to whom 
the camp had become a home, regretted him who used to 
lead them from victory to victory, affording them free quar¬ 
ters, a continual change of scenery, and pleasant canton¬ 
ments in tho finest cities of Euroiie. His brothers, sisters, 
and other relatives, all rich, some still powerfiil, as Murat 
at Naples, felt that by his fall they had lost the main prop 
of their family. On the other side, the restored Bourbons 
hod committed faults, and had listened perhaps too much to 
the old emigrants by whom they wore surrounded; and 
lastly, France in general had been too long in d state of 
violent excitement to subside at once into quiet and con- 
tented repose. Many of the subordinate, agents of the police, 
post oiBce, and other departments, were in- Napoleon's in¬ 
terest. A wide oonspiriuiy was formed, the old republicans 
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joiiied the Bonapartists, and Napoleon was invited to return 
to Franco. (See, in Fleury do Cnabiilon'a History of the 100 
Days, an account of the intrigues parried on with Elba.) 

(in the 26th of February, 1815, Napoleon'dmbarkcd with 
about 1000 men of his old guards, who had followed him to 
Elba, and landed on the 1 st of March at Cannes, not far from 
Frojus. At Grenoble, the first defection of the army took 
place: Colonel Labedoyere, commanding the 7lh regt. of 
the line, joined Napoleon ; the rest of tlie march to Paris 
was a triumphant one. The Bourbons were abandoned by 
the whole army; and Marshal Noy, sent by I.ouis XVIII. 
to stop Napoleon's progress, went over to him ; Macdonald 
and Marmont, and several other Marshals remained faithful 
to the oath they had taken to the King. Augereau also 
kept aloof from Napoleon ; but the Bourbons had no troops 
they r.ould depend upon. Napoleon arriveil at the Tuileries 
on the 20th of March, Louis XVIII. having left the capital 
early in the morning by the road to Flanders. Napoleon’s 
return to Paris was accompanied with the acclamations of the 
military, and the lower classes in the suburbs ; but the great 
body of the citizens looked on astounded and silent: ho 
was recalled by a party, but evidcutly not by the body of the 
nation. 

The Congress of Vienna was still sitting, when Talley¬ 
rand laid before them the news of Bonaparte’s landing at 
('uimes. They immudiatnly agreed to join again tlieir 
Ibrccs, in order to frustrate his attempt, and to maintain 
entire the execution of the treaty of Paris, of the 30lh May, 
1814, made with Franco under the con.stilutkmal monarchy 
of the Bourbon dynasty. The Austrian, Russian, and 
Prussian armies, w'hich had evacuated France, re.sumed 
llieir march towards the frontiers of that country. 

Napoleon found, on his i-cturn to Paris, that he could not 
resume the unlimited authority which ho had before his abdi¬ 
cation. The republicans and constitutionalists who had as¬ 
sisted, or not opposed his return, with Carnot, Fouchc, Ben¬ 
jamin Constant, and his own brother Lncien at their heat 
would support him only on condition of his reigning us a con¬ 
stitutional sovereign : he therefore proelaiiuocl a con.stitiition 
under the title of ‘ Acte additionuel aux Constitutions do 
I’Empii-e,’ which greatly resembled the cliarter granted by 
I.ouis XVIII. the year before, 'i'here were to be an here¬ 
ditary chamber of peers appointed by the emperor, a | 
chamber of rcprescmlalives elected by the electoral colleges, 
and to he renewed every five years, by which all taxes 
were to be voted ; ministers were to be vespousible ; jnilgcs 
irrouiovable ; the right of petition was acknowledged, and 
property was declared inviolable. Lastly, the French nation 
was made to declare, that they would never recall Iho Bour¬ 
bons ; deputies from the departments came to Paris to swear 
to the additional act, at the Champ do Mai, as it was called, 
although held on the 1st of .June. The Emperor and his 
brothers were present at the ceremony. 

Tlio chambers opened on the 4th of .Juno, while Napoleon 
prepared to march towards tho frontiers of Flanders, where 
the allied English and Prussian armies were gathering. 
Ho assembled an army of about 125,000 men, chielly old 
troops, of whom 25,000 were cavalry, and 350 pieces of cannon, 
with which he advanced upon Charleroi on the 15lh .lune. 
Ncy, Soult, and Grouchy held commands under Napoleon. 
On tho IGth Napoleon attacked in person Marshal Bln- 
(dicr, who was posted \vith 80,000 men at l.igny, and drove 
him back with great loss. At the same time he sent Noy 
against part of the English army at Quatro Bras, which, 
aiicr sustaining a severe attack, retained possession of the 
field. In tho morning of tho 17th, tho Duke of Wellington, 
in consequence of Bliicker’s retreat, fell back with his army 
to the position of Waterloo. Napoleon followed him, after 
dispatching, on llie 17th, Grouchy, with a body of30, 000 
men, to follow the retreat of the Prussians. (Grouchy's 
Observatiohs sur la Relation de la Campagne de 1813, 
par le General Gourgaud, Philadelplna, 1818.) On the 
18th the famous battle of Waterloo took place. Najwleon’s 
army on the field was about 75,000, and Wellington's force 
opposed to him consisted of 54,000 men actually engaged 
at Waterloo, ■ the rest; about 16,000, being stationed ne.ar 
Hal, and eovering the approach to Brussels on that side. 
There were 32,000 British soldiers, including the German 
Legion; the rest was composed of Belgians, Dutch, and 
Nassau troops. The events of the battle are well known. 
The French made several ihrious attacks with infantry and 
cavalry upon the British line, gained some advantages, 
took possession of La Hayo Bainte, but all the efforts of 


their caVMry could not break the British squares. In these 
repeal^'attacks, the French cavalry was nearly destroyed. 
At six b'cdock, Bulow’s Prussian corps appeared on tho 
-field of battle, and soon after, Bliicner citmc in person 
With two more corps. Napoleon now made a last desperate 
effort to break the English line, before the Prussians could 
act: he directed his gunnl, which had not yqt taken part 
in the action, to ndvanco in two columns against the 
English. They were received with a tremendous fire of 
artillery and musketry; they attempted to deploy, but 
in so doing became confused, and at last gave way. Na¬ 
poleon, who was following with his eye, through a spy 
glass, the motions of his favourite guards, turned pale 
and exclaimed, ‘ They arc mixed together!' and galloircd 
off the field. (See and compare the various accounts of tho 
battle of Waterloo, by English, FreiicJj, and Prussian mili¬ 
tary writers; among the rest. Captain Pringle, of the En¬ 
gineers; Captain Batty; Baron Miiilling, iimler the as¬ 
sumed initials of C. de W., Jlistoire da la Campagne de 
I'armre Atiglaise et tie Vurml-e Prussirnne an 1815, Stiit- 
gart, 1817; Gourgaud's Narrative of the tVar of 1815, 
with Grouchy’s important comments upon it; Foy, Cam¬ 
pagne de 1815 ; Napoleon's own account in Monthulon and 
Las Cases, and in the Meinoires Ilistoriqnes, published by 
O'Meara; Ney's Letter to the Duke of Otranto, Paris, 
1815; Rogniat's account of the battle, and the account in 
Sir W. Scott's life of Napoleon.) 

Tho French accounts aro evidently inaccurate as to se¬ 
veral circumstances of the battle. One thing is certain, that 
Napoleon attacked the English repeatedly, with all his 
force, and was repnlsc<l, with the loss of the tlower of his 
IrcHtps: that all or the last attack by his guards, at seven in 
tho evening, which also failed, he had no reserve left; when 
tho arrival of Bliichev, witli fresh troops on tin; field of battle, 
changed tho repulse into a total defeat. The astonishing 
firmness of the British infantry (to whieh several French 
Generals, and Foy among the rest, have paid an eloquent 
tribute of praise) gained the <Iay ; Bonaparte's army tied in 
dreadful confusion, pursued by tho Prussians, and lost 
cannon, baggage, and all. The loss of the English was 
15,000 men in killed and wounded. On the same day. 
Grouchy was engaged at Wavro, thirteen miles distant, 
with one division of tho Prussian army, which gave him full 
smploymcnt, while the other Prussian di\'isions were march¬ 
ing on to Waterloo. His orders were to follow tho Prus¬ 
sians, and attack them wherever he met them. (Grouchy’s 
Observations.) Napoleon seems to have underrated the 
strength of tho Prussians, when he thought Grouchy's corps 
suflicient to keep in check the whole of their army. 

The battle of Waterloo finally closed a war, or rather a 
succession of wars, which had lusted with little interruption 
for twenty-three years, beginning with 1702. As to these 
wars, Napoleon is only strictly aceoutilahle for those that 
look place after he had attained siqiromo power in France ; 
in some of them, such as those of Spain and of Russia, he 
was tlecidedly the aggressor. Whether he did not likewise 
give sufficient provocation to those which Austria, England, 
and Prussia waged ag.iinst him, tho reader must judge for 
himself. His determination to ho tho dictator, the uinpiro 
of all Europe, left no chance of national in dependence to 
any one country: had he subjected all Europe, he would 
have reverted to his old scheme of the conquest of the East. 
Even his jieaeo establishment, supposing him evi-r to have 
been at peace, was to consist of an army of 800,000 men, 
besides 400,000 of reserve. (Montholon's Memoirs of Na¬ 
poleon, vol. i.) During the ten years of tho empire, he 
raised by conscription two millions one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand men, of whom two-thirds, at the least, pe¬ 
rished in foreign lands, or were maiincfl for life, fico the 
Memoirs of Lurrey, one of the chief surgeons of his army, 
about this frightful waste of human lives. 

After the defeat of Waterloo, Napoleon hav’mg nrveir \\\« 
brother Jerome directions to rally tho remains of tiie army, 
hurried back to Paris. Tlie house of representatives de¬ 
clared itself permanent, and demanded his abdication. 
Lucien appeared betbre the house, and spoke eloquently of 
the former services of his brother, and of the claims which he 
had on the gratitude of Franco. ‘We have followed your 
brother (answered Lafayette) over tho sands of AfVica, and 
through the frozen deserts of Russia; the whitened bones of 
Frenchmen scattered over every part of the globe bear witness 
to our long fidelity to him.' Lucien made no inqircssion on 
the assembly, fie advised his brother to diisolvo the cham- 
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bor; Napoleon refused; ' It would bo tbo •ignnV.fajl fnul» 
* of civil war.’ The house of peers had adopted 
views as the lower house. There was but one manrit was 
openly stated, between France wad peace. Napoleon signed 
his second abdication on thifc22nd of June; but this time it 
was of his own accord, and against tho advico of his inti¬ 
mate fnca<l|( Carnot, Lucien, See. (Rvponse de Lucien 
uux Memoires de Lamarque.) The abdication was in 
favour of his sun,Napoleon 11. Aprovisional government was 
appointed by the chambers, and they required that Napo¬ 
leon sliould leave France, and embark at Rochefort fur the 
United States. General Becker was appointetl to escort him 
to Rochefort, where ho arrived on the 3rd of July. All this 
did not take place, however, without many violent alter¬ 
cations in the chambers, and much reluctance on the part 
of Napoleon ; for wliich, see Hobhousc's Letters from Paris 
during the last reign of Napoleon, and Chabulon's History 
of the Days. Tho allies, who entered Paris on the “th 
ot July, refused to acknowledge Napoleon s right to abdicate 
in favour of his son, and on tho following day Louis 
XV'llI. ro-entcrod the capital, and resumed tho govern¬ 
ment. 

Napoleon at Rochefort, seeing that the w’holc country 
around him was submitting to tho Bourbons, and finding 
that ho had no chance ol escaping by sea, through tho vi¬ 
gilance of tho linglish cruisers stationed along the coast, 
sent Count Las Cases and Savary to Captain Maitland, who 
coniinaniled the English ship Bollero))bon, to ask for leave 
to proceed to America, cither in a French or a neutral 
vessel; Captain Maitland replied, ‘That his instructions 
forbade this, but that if Napoleon chose to proceed to 
England, he would take him there on bojird the Bcllc- 
ro])hon,*!rwithout, however, entering into any promise as 
to the reception he might meet with there, as he was in 
total ignorance of the intentions of the British government 
as to his future disposal.' (Captain Maitland's state¬ 
ment of the whole transaction.) This oH'or was made by 
Cajilain Maitland, in his second interview with Las Cases, 
on tho 14th July, and Napoleon had already, tho day 
before, written a letter, addressed to tho Prince Regent of 
England, saying, that ‘ ho came like Theraistocles, to 
claim the hospitality of the British people, and the protec¬ 
tion of its laws.’ Captain Maitland oft'ered to dispatch 
General Gourgaud to England with this letter immediately, 
repeating at the same timo to him ‘ that ho was not autho¬ 
rised to stipulate as to the I'cception of Bonaparte in Eng¬ 
land, where he must consider himself at the disposal of the 
Prince Regent.’ On tho Dth Napoleon left Rochefort 
and came bii board tho Bcllcrophon with his suite: as 
Captain Maitlaml advanced to meet him on the quarter¬ 
deck, Napoleon said to him, ‘ I come to place myself under 
the protection of your Prince and your laws.' On the 24th 
the ship entered Torbay. On the 31st of July Admiral 
I.t)rd Keith and Sir llenry Bunbury, under secretary of 
state, came on board tho Bellerophon, to announce to him 
the final resolution of the British government,—that the 
I.sland of St. Helena should be his future residence. Na- 
]>uleun protested against this determination, said he was not 
a prisoner of war, that ho had come as a voluntary passenMr 
on board tho Bcllcrophon, that he wished to be allowea to 
remain in England as a private citizen, &c. On the Cth of 
August however Napoleon frankly acknowledged to Cap¬ 
tain Maitland, that ‘ ho had certainly made no conditions 
on coining on board tho Bellerophon, that ho had only 
claimed hospitality, and that he had no reason to complain 
of tho Captain’s conduct, which had been that of a man of 
honour.’ On the 7th Napoleon removed from the Bellero- 
phon to tho Northumberland, Sir George Cocklmrn's ling 
ship, which was appointed to carry him to St. Helena. (For 
the particulars of Bonaparte's vovage, his lauding at St. 
Helena, his residence, first at Briars and afterwards at 
Longwood, of bis altercations first with Sir G. Cockburn, 
and ailerwards with Sir Hudson Lowe, we must refer our 
reailcrs to the minute work of Count Las Cases.) He 
landed at St. Helena on the"16th of October, IfilS. 

By a convention siraed at Paris, 20th August ISIS, be¬ 
tween Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, the cus¬ 
tody of Napoleon's person was intrusted to tho British 
government, and commissioners were appointed by Russia, 
Austria, and Franco to reside at St. Helena to look after his 
safe detention. In July, IDl6, General Sir Hudson I.owc 
arrived at St. Helena as governor of the island. From the 
ver^l' first iutcr^liew Bonaparte behaved uncivilly, or rather 


iiniultingly, to that officer, bnd this treatment was rented 
with aggravation at everte|^Kquent opportunity. One of 
Napolepn'^ g r e at grievaimes was his being styled General 
Bonaparte; iugilther, his not being allowed to stroll about 
the island unattended by a Briti.sh oiMcer. He was allowed 
a space measuring eight and afterwards twelve miles in cir¬ 
cumference round Longwood, through which he might range 
at his pleasure; beyond these limits he was to bo accom¬ 
panied by an officer. But the real griovance was that of being 
detained as a prisoner at all. Tho governor however had no 
power to remedy these subjects of complaint. Various minor 
matters of disputo with the governor were laid hold of by 
Bonaparte and his attendants, as if with the view of keeping 
alive an interest in the public mind in favour of tho exile of 
St. Helena. \Vc cannot enter into the particulars of this 
petty system of warfare, in which, as it generally happens, 
noth parties may have occasionally been in llio wrong. But 
it is impossible to read even Napoleon's statements, made 
I through Las Cases, Suuliiii, Antummarchi, &,c., without jier- 
' cciving that there was a dutcriuinalion on his jiai't not to bo 
pleased with any thing the governor could do for him, unlc.«s 
ho had disobeyed bis orders. Napoleon's mind w’lw in a 
state of irritation whenever it recurred to Ibe subject of bis 
confincnient. which made him querulous and peovisb. He 
seems also to have had, almost to the lust, some latent 
hope of making his escape. In other respects the par¬ 
ticulars of liis life and conversations at St. ILdcna are highly 
interesting. He could be very agreeable towards visiters 
who were admitted to pay their ve.spects to him, as we may 
see from Mr. Ellis's and Captain Hall's accounts of their 
interviews with him. In Sejilember, 1818, Napoleon's 
lieultli began to be visibly all'ected, but be would take no 
medicines. Ho also refused to ride out. as advised, be¬ 
cause be would not submit to the attendance of a British 
officer. Ill iSeptembcr, 1811), Dr. Antoiiimarclii, oftlic Uni¬ 
versity of Fisa, came to St. Helena as physician to Napoleon. 
Two clergymen came also from Italy to act as his chap¬ 
lains. Towards the end of 1820 ho grew worse, and remained 
in a weak state until the following April, when the disease 
assumed an alarming character. It was then that Bona¬ 
parte said that he believed it was tho same disonlor which 
killed bis father, namely a scirrhus in the pylorus; and be 
dosii-ed Ur. Antummarchi to examine his stomach after 
his death. He made his will, leaving largo beiiuests to 
his friends and attendants (Testament do Napoleon), and 
on the 3d of May, 1821, tho chaplain Vignali adminis¬ 
tered to him extreme unction. Napoleon stated ‘ that 
ho believed in God, and was of the religion of his father: 
that he was born a Catholic, and would fulfil all the duties 
of tho Catholic church.’ On tho 5th of May, after being 
some time delirious, be brcatlied his last about eleven 
minutes before six o'clock in the evening. The following 
day the body was opened by Dr. A iitummurchi, in presence 
of sovera] British stuff and medical officers, when a largo 
ulcer was found to occupy the gmatcr part of the stomach. 
On tho 8lli May _his remains were interred with military 
honours ill Shine's alloy, near a fount;iin overhung by 
W’cciiing willows. This had been a favourite spot with Na¬ 
poleon. The proco.ssion was followed to the grave by the 
governor, the adniiral, Napoleon's attendants, and all the 
civil and military authorities. The grave was afterwards 
enclosed by a railing, and a sentry is kept on duty to guard 
tho spot. 

For the acts of Nap dcon's internal administration see 
Bulletin ties Lois de I Umpire and the his minis¬ 

ters ; for the state of the finances see the various Comptes 
rendus, or report of the duke of Gacta (Gqudin), and also 
Bresson, Histoire Finanviere de France ; for tlie military in¬ 
stitutions and organization of the army, see Tableau Poli¬ 
tique et Mililaire, which precedes Foy's history of tho Pen¬ 
insular war. Also Memotres sur f Empire, by Thibaudeaii, 
which is a continuation of his * Memoirs on tne Consulate,' 
the duchess of Abrantes’ Memoires, and the numerous 
Memoirs of Napoleon's generals and ministers. 

BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON FRANgOIS, son of 
the emperor and of Maria Louisa of Austria, was born at 
Paris March 20,1811. From his birth he was styled ‘ King 
of Rome.’ Aftor his father’s first abdication in 1814 ho 
went with his mother to Vienna, where he was brought up 
lit the courk;Of his grandfather, the emperor Francis, who 
made him diike of Reichstadt. His education was core* 
ftiUy attended to, and he was early trained up to the mili¬ 
tary profession, After passing thtough the various subor< 
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(linato (^ades he was made a lieutenant-colonel in Juno, 
18!) I, and he tcwk the commandbattalion of Hungarian 
infantry then in garrison at Vienna. HA-gfas oxtKmely 
assiduous in his military duties, but bis institution was 
weak; he had grown very tall and slender, and symptoms 
of a consumptive habit bad early shown themselves. His 
physician advised a removal to Schunbrunn, which had at 
first a beneficial effect, but a relapse soon followed, and 
after lingering for several months young Napoleon died on 
the 2‘2na July, 1832, in the palace of Schbnbrunn, at- 
ended by his mother, who had come ftrom Parma to visit 
him. He raems to have been genenilly regrettcfl at the 
Austrian court, especially by his grandfather, the emperor, 
who hod always behaved to him with paternal kindness. 
There is an interesting account of this young man’s short 
career by M. de Moiitbel, Le Due de Reichstadl, Paris, 1832, 

BON'A'SIA (itoology), a subgenus of the true Telraonidm 
(grouse family), separated by Charles Lucian Bonaparte, 
I’rince of Mu’signano, and thus cdiaracterised«— 

Lower portion of the tarsus or shank and the toes naked; 
tail long and rounded ; the head adorned with a crest, and 
the sides of the neck with a ruff. The plumage of the 
female nearly the same as that of the male, and varying 
but little thn>ugbout the year ; the lli!sh white. 

Swainson retains the Linnteau name for the bird, and 
makes Tetran the typical group of the subgcuera, into which 
ho divides tho genus, expressing, however, considerable 
doubt on the value of the types. 

Tho Ruffed Grome, lin/utiia Umhellm of Bonaparte; 
Telrau UmMlun and Tetmo to^atus of Jjinnseus ; Tetran 
Umhellus of Linnreus and Swainson, is tho Shnulder-Knot 
Grouse of Latham; the Ruffed Heathcnck or Grouse of 
Edwards; Im Gelinote hiipee de. Pensilranie of Brissou ; 
La Grosse Gelinotte de Cauada and Le Coq de Bruyere <1 
/raise ofBuffon; the Pheasant of the Pennsylvanians, and 
of the inhabitants of the southern States; the White h'lesher 
and Pheasant of the Anglo-Americans generally, and tho 
Pusptisquew of tho Cree Indians. 

Audubon says that to the west of tho Allegbanics, and 
on those mountains, the term jdiea.mnt is generally used to 
designate tho bird, and that tlic same iipiM'llation is em¬ 
ployed in the middle States to the cast of the mountains, 
till the state of Connecticut is entered, where the name of 
partridge prevails. Lawson uses the term jiheamiit. ‘ The 
pheasant of Carolina differs some small matter from the 
English pheasant, being not so big. and having some 
difference in feather; yet ho is not any wise inferior in 
delicacy, hut is as good meat, or ratliov finer. He haunts 
the backwotHls, and is seldom limnd near tho inhahitanis.' 
Wilson calls it throughout ‘ pheasant,' cx(!cpt in one place, 
where he tprms it tlio ‘ jdieasant or partridge of New 
England.' 

According to the author last (inoteil.fhis bird is known in 
almost every quarter of the United States; is eummon at 
Moose Fort, on Hudson's Bay, in lat. ol°; frp(pient in the 
upper part of Grcorgia, and very abundant in Kentucky and 
Indiana. In tho lower parts of Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, according to tho sumo authority, it is very seldom 
observed, but on advancing inland to the tnonntains it again 
makes its appearance; and tliough it is occasionally met 
with in tho lower parts of New .Jersey, its oceurrcnco 
there is considered to be owing to the more northerly situ¬ 
ation of the country ; for even hero they arc far less nume¬ 
rous than among the mountains. 

Captains Lewis and Clarke found it in crossing the Ilocky 
Mountains which divide the basin of the Columbia from that 
of tho Mississippi, more than tlirco thousand miles, by their 
measurement, from the mouth of the latter river. Dr. 
Richardson says that it exists as far north as the fifty-sixth 
parallel, and that it is very plentiful on the banks of tho 
Saskatchewan; adding, in a note,tluit Mr, Drummond pro¬ 
cured specimens on tho sources of tho Peace River, in the 
valleys of the Rmky Mountains, which do not dift'er from 
those killed on the Saskatchewan. The limit of its southern 
range has been stated to ho the Gulf of Mexico. Audubon 
found these birds most numerous in the States of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New York, and says that they aru to be met with 
as yotf travel towards the south, through tho whole of Ten¬ 
nessee and the Choctaw territory; hut that as you approach 
tho city of Natchez they, disappear; nor had he over houixl 
of one of theso birds having been seen in the State of 
Louisiana. 

‘The mannora^'of the pheasant,’ says Wilson, * are soli¬ 


tary ; t]tw ftTo geldotn found in coveya of more than four or 
five ttjftether, and more usually in pairs or singly. They 
leave their sequestered haunts in the woods early in tho 
morning, and seek tho path or road to pick up gravel, and 
glean among tho droppings of the horses. In traveUing 
among the mountains that bound Susquehanna, I was 
always ahlo to furnish myself with an abunaWP supply of 
these birds every morning without leaving the path. If the 
weather be foggy or lowering, they are sure to be seen in 
such situations. They generally move along with great 
stateliness, with their broad fan-like tail spread out.’ 

Audubon states that, although they arc attached to the 
craggy sides of mountains and hills, and rocky hordi’rs of 
small streams, thickly mantled with evergreen trees and 
shrubs, they at times remove to the lowlands, and even 
enter the thickest cane-brakes, where they sometimes breed, 
and where ho shot sorno, and heard them drumming when 
there were no hills nearer than fifteen or twenty miles. Tho 
lower parts of tho State of Indiana, and also those of Ken¬ 
tucky, were amongst the places where he so discovered 
them. TIk) following is his account of their autumnal mi¬ 
grations, wldcli ho seems to have first observed ;— 

‘ Tho rufl'erl grouse, although a constant resident in tho 
districts which it frequents, performs partial sorties at the 
approarrh of autumn. Tliese are not equal in extent to the 
peregrinations of tho wild turkey, our little partridge, or 
the pinnated grouse, but are siitlificntly so to become eb- 
servahle during tho seasons when certain portions of the 
mounlainous districts which they inhabit hecouic less abun¬ 
dantly supplied with food than others. Tlicse partial mov- 
ings riiight not he noticed, were not the birds obliged to fly 
across rivers of groat breadth, as whilst in the mountain 
lands their grou]>s are as numerous as those whiclrtittenqtt 
theso migrations; but on the norlh-wesl banks of tho Ohio 
and Susquehanna rivers, no one wlio pays (lie least atton- 
tiun to the manners and habits of our birds can full to oli- 
serve them. The grouse approach (lie hanks of the Ohio m 
parties of eight or leu, now and then of twelve or fifteen, 
and, on arriving there, linger in the woods close by for a 
week or a fortnight, as if fearful of encountering the danger 
to he incurred in crossing the strc.am. This usually happens 
in tho beginning of October, when these birds are in the 
very best order for the table, and at this period great num¬ 
bers of them are killed. If started from the ground, with 
or without the assistance of a dog, they imntcdiulcly aliglit 
on the nearest trees and are easily shot. At length, how 
ever, they resolve upon crossing the river; and (his they 
accomplish with so much ease, that I never saw any of them 
drop into tho water. Not more than two or three days 
elapse, after they have reached the opposite shore, when 
they at once proceed to tho interiipr of tlie forests in scarejr 
of places congenial to the general character of their habits. 
They now resume thtiir ordinary manner of living, whiclt 
they continue until the approach of spring, when the males, 
its if leading the way, proceed singly towards tho coutiiry 
from which they had retreated. The females follow in small 
parties of three or four. In tho montli of October, 1820, I 
observed a larger number of ruffed grouse migrating thus 
frdfe the States of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana into Kentucky, 
thkn I had ever before remarked. During tlie short jn-riixl 
of their lingering along the north-west slu're of the Ohio 
that season, a great nuralier of them was killed, and tliey 
wero sold in the Cincinnati market for sc small a sum ns 
12^ cents each.’ 

Wilson says that the niffcd "rouse is in the he>t onler for 
tho table in Scplenther and October. At this season they 
feed chietly on whortle-herrios, -’nd tho little red aromatic 
partriilgc-hcrries, the last of which give their llesh a |)ecu 
liarly delicate llavour. With the former tho mountains are 
literally covered from August to No’-ember ; and these con 
stitutc at that season the gi-cater part of their food. During 
the deep snows of winter they have recourse to the buds of 
alder, and the tender buds of the laurel.* He frequently 
found their crops distended with a large handful of theso 
latter alone; and adds, that it has heo" confidently as 
sorted, that after having fed for some time on the laurel 
buds, their llesh becomes highly dangerous to eat of, par¬ 
taking of the poisonous qualities of the plant. The same 
has been asserted of tho liosh of the deer, xvhen in severe 
weather and deep snows they subsist on the leaves and bark 
of tho laurel. ‘ Though,’ continues Wilson, ‘ I have uiy>clf 
eat freely of the flesh of the pheasant, after cnqit) iug it of 
• Kolmln. 
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largo tjjuantifics of laurel buds, without experiencing >ny 
bad consequences, yet from the respectability of those, some 
of them eminent physicians, who have particularized cases 
in which it has proved deleterious, and even fatal, I am 
inclined to believe that in certain cases where this kind of 
food hhs bgon long continue*!, and the birds allowed to re¬ 
main undrav^ for several days, until the contents of the crop 
and stomach have had time to difluse themselves Ihrougli 
the llcsh, as is too often the case, it may be unwholesome 
and dangerous. Great numbers of these birds are brought 
to our markets at all times during fall and winter, some of 
which are brought from a distance of more than a himdred 
miles, and have been probably dead a week or two, unpicked 
and undrawn, before they are purchased for the table. Regu¬ 
lations prohibiting them from l>oing brought to market unless 
picked and drawn would very probably be a siillicicnt secu¬ 
rity from all danger. At these inclement seasons, however, 
they arc generally lean and dry, and indeed at all times their 
flesh is far inferior to that of the quail or Of the pinnated 
grouse. They are usually sold in Philadelphia market at 
from lhrco-q»iart(!rs of a dollar to a dollar and a quarter a 
pair, and sometimes higlicr.' 

Most of our readers will remember the incident in Miss 
Edgeworth's admirable story of ‘ To morrow,' where it is 
related that, in consetiu'cuco of Basil's procrastination, Mr. 
Hudson and three gentlemen who had been dining with 
him were suddcmly seized with convulsions after truting of a 
pheasant, in whose crop B.asil had seen what ho Ix-lievcd to 
bo, and what turned out to bo, the leaves of Kabniu fnii- 
fotia, Audubon, however, corroboratt^s AVilsoii on this 
point; for, though he allows that it is said that when 
they have fed for several weeks ott the leaves of the Kitfniiii 
iatij'oliir'it is dangerous to cat their (le-ili, and atlds his 
belief that laws have been passed to jjreveut their being 
sold at that season, be stat(!s that he has eaten them at all 
seasons ; and, when ho has found their crops distended with 
those loaves, ho has never felt the Ica.st inconvenience ailer 
eating them, nor even ))crcinved any din'erene*: of flavour in 
their flc.sli. He suspects with Wilson that it is only when 
the birds have been kept a long time undrawn and tin- 
plncked that the flesh becomes impregnated with the Juice 
of these leaves. But Audubon entirely differs from Wilson 
in o])iiuon with regard to the merit of these birds as food : 
for the former places them, in that respect, above the pin¬ 
nated grouse, and prefers their flesh to that of every other 
land-bird in the United Stales, except the wild turkey when 
ill condition. Nutlall agrees with Audubon in the praise 
of the flavour of the bird ; and Bonaparte says of it, 
‘t^irno bianca cccellente.' Audubon o'iserves fliat tlicy 
are bronglit to the market in great numbers during the 
winter months, and sell at from 75 cents to a dollar a piece 
in the eastern cities. At Pittsburg ho bought fliem .some 
years ago at 124 cents the pair. Nuttall says tlml they are 
iiow gr<*atly thinneil throughout the more populous parts 
of tlio Union, and that they sell in Philadelphia and New 
York at from 75 cents to a dollar a-piecc. 

The food of the ruffed grou.se consists commonly in the 
spring and fall, according to the author last quoted, of the 
buds of trees, the catkins of the hazel and alder, even felfn 
hiids, acorns, and seeds of various kinds, among which he 
dctectwl the capsules, including the seeds, of the common 
small Canadian Cistus.* At times he has seen the crop 
almost entirely filled with the buds of the applo-trco, each 
connected with a portion of the twig, the wood of which 
appears to remain a good while undigested ; cinquefoil and 
strawberry leaves, buds of the Azaleas and of the broad- 
leaved Kalmi:^ with the favorite partridge berries.’l' ivy 
berries,3: and gravel pebbles are also some of the many 
article's which form the winter faro of the bird. In sum¬ 
mer they seem' often to prefer berries of various kinds, 
particularly dewberries, strawberries, grapes, and whortle¬ 
berries. 

We will now lay before the reader the modes of capturing 
the hiwl. The following is "Wilson's account • — 

‘ The pheasant generally springs within a few yards, with 
a loud whirring noite, and flies with groat vigour through 
the woods beyond reach of view, before it alights. With a 
good dog, however, they are easily found ; and at some times 
exhibit a singular degree of infatnation, by looking down 
from the branches where they sit on the dog below, who, the 
more noise he keeps up, seems the more'to confuse and 
stiipify them, so that they may be shot down one by ono 

* t GauUh«?ria procttmlKHU. ' t Ctflsus litdeniccn. 


till the whole arc killed, .without attempting to fly off. In 
such cuseathose on the It;|<^^iinba must be taken first, for 
slinuld the u{||er ones be fim killed, in their fall they alarm 
those below, 'who immediately fly off. In deep snows they 
are usually taken in traps, commonly dead traps, supported 
by a figure 4 trigger. At this season, when suddenly 
alarmed, they frctjucntly dive into the snow, particularly 
when it is newly falicn, and coming out at a cousideralilu 
tlistunce, again take wing. They are pretty hard to kill, 
and will often carry off a large load to the distance of two 
hundred yards anil drop down dead. Sometimes in the 
doptli of winter tliey approach the farm-house and lurk near 
the barn, or about the garden. They have also been often 
taken young and tamed, so as to associate with fowls; and 
their eggs luivc frequently been liatchetl under the common 
heu ; hut these rarely survive until full grown. They are 
exceedingly fond of the seeds of grapes; occasionally cat 
ants, chcsnnts, blackberries, and various vegetables. Fur- 
niorly they were mmicrous in tlie immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia: but as tlie woods were cleared, and popu¬ 
lation increased (hey retreated to the intwior. ■ AFpresoiit 
(1812) there are very few to be found within several miles 
of the city, and those only singly, in the most solitary and 
retired wiMidy recesses.' 

iSomc parts of this account are impugned by Audubon. 
He say.s, ‘ The prevailing notion which exists in almost 
every district where these birds arc numerous, that on firing 
at the lowest bird jtcrelicd on a tree, the next above will not 
fly, and that by continuing to shoot at the lowest in suc«‘s- 
sion tlie whole may he killed, is contradicted by my expe¬ 
rience : for on every attempt which 1 have nwdc to shoot 
several in this manner on the same tree, my efforts hate 
proved unsuccessful, unless indeed during a fall of snow, 
when 1 have killed three and sometimes four.’ Audnixin 
adds that it is a jircvalont opinion among sportsmen and 
naturalists, that the whirring sound produced by the hird.s 
of this genus is a necessary effect of their usual mode of 
flight. ‘ But that this is an error,’ he continues, ‘ 1 have 
aliiiiidantly sniisfiod myself by niniibcrtess observiilions. 
When this bird rises from the ground when pursued by an 
enemy or tracked by a dog, it produces a loud whirring 
sound resembling that of the whole triln}, excepting the 
Hlark Cork * of Europe, which has less of it than any other 
siiecies. In fact, I do not believe that it is emitted by any 
species of grouse, unless when surprised anrl forced to 
I have often been lying on the ground, in the woods or the 
fields, for hours at a time, for the express purpose of o1)M*rv- 
ing the movements ami habits of different birds, and have 
frequently seen a partridge or a grouse rise on the wing 
from within a few yards of tho spot on whicli I lay unob¬ 
served'by them, as gently and softly as any other bird, 
and without producing any whirring sound.' -The same 
author speaks of tlie difficulty of shooting when a covey of 
these birds is raised from amongst laurels.f or the largest 
.«pccie.s of l>ay,;j; and of the necessity for h-iving a quick eye 
and ready hand, without which the first chance is lost iiy 
tho intercepting shrubs. Tho second is very uncertain ; 
for on being sjiruug a second time they fly lower and dodge 
among the husiics so effectually that the sportsman is com¬ 
pletely baffled. 

Thu pairing time of these birds is marked by a curious 
and sonorous act on tho part of the male. Most of the 
grou.so family gesticulate considerably at tliis period, and 
some piodueo very peculiar vocal noises: but the riill'ixl 
grouse makes tho woods echo witli tho vibrations of liis 
wings. The reader will be best made acquainted with this 
peculiarity by the statoinont of eye and car witnesses. 'Wil¬ 
son's account is very good ; but, as Audubon’s is more par¬ 
ticular, and our limits do not permit us to give both, wo 
select the latter:— 

‘ Early in April,’ says this indefatigable observer, ‘ tho 
ruffed grouse begins to drum immediately after dawn, 
and again towanis the close of day. As the season ad¬ 
vances, the drumming is repeated more Trequently at all 
hours of tlio day ; and where these birds are abundant, lliis 
curious sound is hoard from all parts of the woods in wliich 
they reside. Tho drumming is performed in the following 
manner:—The male bird, standing^ erect on a prostrate de- 

• In Oio artlole ' Vlack-cock,’ • Dartmoor ami Smlgmoor in Dcronaliire* are 
giyi-a among the loettlitiei (vol. iv. p. <8?). Tim exiireailnn ocean in Imtli 
ecKtiona or Moatagu (who roaiiteil in Devonahire) ami in Selby | bnt there 
can Im little ilnubt that Setlgemixjr in Someraetaiiire, where the Duke of Moil- 
mouth waa defeated, ia the localtty intondod. 

f Kalmia latgolia. t Rliododewfom maximtua. 
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cayod trunk, raises the feathers of its body, in the manner 
of a turkcy-cock, draws its fti^^towards its Uul, erecting 
the feathers of the latter at the same time^nd raising its 
rutf around the neck, sufTers its wings to and struts 
about on the log. A few moments elapse, when the bird 
draws the whole of its feathers close to its body, and stretch¬ 
ing itself out, beats its sides with its wings, in the manner 
of the domestic cock, but more loudly, and with such ra¬ 
pidity of motion, after a few of the first strokes, as to cause 
a tremor in the air not unlike the rumbling of distant 
thunder. In perfectly calm weather, it may bo beard at 
the distance of two hundred yards, but might be supposed 
to proceed from a much greater distance. The female, 
which never drums. Hies directly to the place where the 
male is thus engaged, and on approaching him, opens her 
wings before him, balances her body to the right and left, 
find then receives his caresses.’ * * • ‘I have shot many’ 
a fine cock by imitating the sound of its own wings striking 
against the bisly, which 1 did by beating a large mllated 
biilluck's. bladder with a stick, keeping up us much as pos¬ 
sible the Same time as that in which the bird beats. At 
the sound produced by thu bladder and the slick, the mule 
grouse, intiamed with jealousy, has down directly towards 
mo, when, being prepared, 1 have easily shot it.' 

The pairing time in April is succeeded by the nidifica- 
tion in tiic early part of May. The root of a bush, tiie side 
of a fallen log, or some other sheltered nook in the thickest 
])arl of the woods, is selected by the hen, and there she 
forms a rude nest of withered leaves and grass on the 
ground. The eggs, from nine to fifteen in number, are of a 
uniform dull yellowish colour, or brownish-white, and are 
nearly as large as those of a pullet. As soon as tho young 
are out of the shell they begin to run about, and are con¬ 
ducted by the mother, clucking as she goes, very much like 
the domestic hen. Like her, too, at niglit and in bad 
weather, she covers her young ones beneath her wings, and 
in a week or ten days they begin to try their powers of 
llight. 

The manuiuvres of this affectionate mother to decoy the 
intruder from the spot where her young arc concealed, by 
counterfeiting liunoness and by mimicry of distress, are 
Well known; but Wilson gives a particular instance of de¬ 
viation from the usual course of proceeding in such cases, 
adapted to a peculiar occasion, well worth the consideration 
of I huso who are in the habit of considering that faculty 
which is termed instinct in animals. 

‘1 once started,’ says Wilson, ‘a hen pheasant with a 
single voung one, seemingly only a few days old; there 
might have been more, but I observed only this one. Tlic 
mother fluttered before me fur a moment; but suddenly 
darling towards the young one, seized it in her bill, and 
Hew off along the surface through the woods, with great 
steadiness aud rapidity, till she was beyond my sight, leav¬ 
ing me in great surprise at the incident. I made a very 
close and active search around the siiot fur the rest, but 
without success.' * • ‘ Here,’ eoiitinucs our author, * was 

a striking instance of something more than what is termed 
blind instinct, in this remarkable deviation from her usual 
manwuvres when sho has a numerous brood. It would 
have been impossible for me to have injured this affectionate 
mutkor, who nad exhibited such an example of presence of 
mind, reason, and sound judgment, as must have convinced 
thu must bigoted advocates of mere instinct. To carry olf 
a whole brood in this manner would bo impossible, and to 
attempt to save one at the expense of the rest would be un¬ 
natural. She, therefore, usually takes the only possible 
mode of saving them in that case, by decoying the person 
in pursuit of herself, by such a natural imitation of lame¬ 
ness as to impose on most people. But here in tlio case of 
a single solitary young one, she instantly altered her plan, 
and adopted tke most simple and effectual means for its 
preservation.' 

Tho ruffed grouse is surrounded by enemies. In addi¬ 
tion to the common persecutor man, the different species of 
hawks are on the watch for these birds, and particularly the 
red-tailed hawk andithe Stanley hawk, according to Audu¬ 
bon, The former of these hawks, silently perched on the 
tops of trees, seizes‘-his opportunity and ^shos irresistibly 
down upon them; the' latter, gliding rapidly through the 
woods, pounces upon them before they ore aware of their 
danger. Among the quadrupeds, pole-cats, weasels, ra¬ 
coons, opossums, and foxes, are said by same author to 
be destructive foes to them. 


Tbe following is Dr, Richardson's description of u male 
killed mi the 4tli May, on the Saskatchewan plains: 

Colour. Back, rump, and upper tail-coverts clicstnut- 
brown, mottled and finely undulated with blackish-brown; 
the broad tips and a cordiform central mark on each feather 
alc-grey. Buck of the neck, scapulars, and wingfCoverts 
avihg the same colours, but the grey tips voifylnarrow, tho 
blackish-brown in largo blotches,- and instead of central 
marks, stripes along the shafts of orange-brown and 
brownish-white. Top aud sides of tho head, tho tertiaries, 
and outer edges of tho secondaries, mottled with the same. 
Kye stripe from the nostrils whitish. SUouldev-tufls vclvct- 
black, glossed with dark-green. Quills liver-brown, tUoi-. 
uuter webs barred near the base and mottled towards the 
tips with cream-yellow. Tail grey, finely undulated, and 
also crossed by about nine narrow bars and a broad subter- 
minal one of blockish-brown. Under plumage ;—throat 
and breast yellowish-brown, belly and vent brownish-wbitu; 
all remotely barred, but most broadly on the sides of the 
belly, with blackish-brotvn, which also forms a band across 
the upper part of tho breast between the ruffs. Inner wing- 
coverts and axillarics clove-brown, barred and tipped with 
white. Bill and nails dark horn-colour. A male killed at 
the same time with the preceding, and of equal dimensions, 
shows mure of the chestnut or orange-brown in its plumage, 
and tho ground colour of its tail is yellowish-brown, the 
extreme tips and a bar next the broad subtermiual dark 
one being grey. 

Females have less of the blackish-brown colour; the 
shoulder tufts are urangu-bro.wn instead of black; and thu ' 
subterminal bar on the tail is chc.ttnut-eoluured. 

Young birds. In these orange-brown is the prevailing 
tint of colour. ^ 

lAjrin .—A short crest on the top of the head: a fringed 
comb over the eye in the male. ShuiilJer tufts consisting 
of about fifteen fan-shaped feathers. Fourth quill the 
longest, slightly exceeding the third and ilftli. Tail fan- 
shaped, of eighteen feathers, tliu central pair more than 
half an inch longer than the outer ones: the individual 
feathers nearly square at tho enil. Tarsus feathered tnoro 
than halfway down anteriorly, aud about half an inch lower 
posteriorly. All the toes strongly pectinated. 

The diiucnsiuns, on an average, may be taken as eighteen 
inches in length, and twenty-three or twenty-four in extent. 
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Dr. Richai-dson states that, udur a careful congpaniion of 
the spccinions of Mr. Douglas's Tetrao Sabint, dopWited 
in Iho Edinburgh Museum, they appeared to diftbr in no 
respect from the young of Tetrao Umbellm (Bonasia), and 
the characters by which Mr. Douglas distinguishes his 
bird * aru ei^ually applicable to the latter. 

Douglas, -^ose premature and violent death w'c havo to 
tleplorc in common with all who are interested in the pro¬ 
gress of natural history, found in the valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains, 5-1“ N. lat., and a few miles northward, near 
the sources of Peace River, a supposed variety of Bonasia 
Umhellus. On comparing his specimens from that country 
<with some which he pre|)ared in Iho States of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and on the shores on the chain of lakes 
in UpiMW Canada, he found the following diirercnecs :— 
First, the northern bird was constantly oue-third smaller, 
of a very light speckled mixed grey, having little of that 
rusty colour so conspicuous in the southern bird :—scs-ondly, 
the rutile consists invariably of only twenty feathers, short, 
Idaek, and with but little azure glossinessthe crest fea¬ 
thers were few and short. ‘ Should these charaetttrs,’ adds 
the author, ‘ hereafter be eoiisiilcred of sulliciout importance 
for constituting a distinct species, it might pcrlmps bo well 
to call it Ti'lrao tirnhi'lhiiiirs.' 

Whether the bird ahjvi; described be variety or species, 
it Would certainly iKdonp to Bonaparte's subgenus Bonasia. 

Wo cannot eonelude his artiele without earnestly press¬ 
ing upon Iho consideration of those who are intereste<l in 
such suh.jecis, the ease with which the rull'ed grouse might 
be added to the Fauna of Europe ; ami we entirely agree 
with Auduhou. that in Euglaiid and Seothiiid there are 
thousands of situations perfectly suited to the hahits of this 
noble spd&ies of game. Audubon even goes so far as to 
say that he has not a douht that a few years of attention 
would be sullieient to render them quite as eommoii as the 
grey partridge; ami we hope that this hint will not be lost 
on the sportsmen of Great Britain. 

BON ASO'XI, GIULIO, a native of Bologna. The pre¬ 
cise date of his birth is unknown, but it was jirobalily about 
l l'JS ; the date of his death is eipially um-ertaiu; we only 
know that he was alive in It is conjeeturod, but 

without sulUcient authority, that ho studied paiuiiug under 
Lorenzo Sabbaliui. The few of his productions that re-' 
main do not exhibit any extraordinary power. As an en¬ 
graver he is excelled hy linv, for though we sliould now 
consider him very deleclivc in the mechanical treatment of 
the plate, he worked* with the gusto of a genuine artist, 
lie wrought almost entirely with the burin ; and if he fails 
occasionally in the outline, be always catches the spirit of 
his original. 11 is copies are so free, and yet so delicate and 
expressive, that they might be taken for original designs. 
IIis back grotimls are Hat and bard, his drawing soineiiines 
uncertain, and his handling frequently very harsh; but 
there is so much grace and delicacy in his females and 
children—.so mucli activity in his young men and majesty 
in the elder—so line a breadth of light and shade—so for- 
cilAo is tlio expression of Jiis beads,— tlnit his versions of the 
great works wliieli ho copied are more valuable than those 
of many later and more dexterous artists. Ho has en¬ 
graved from the works of Raphael, Michel Angelo, Titian, 
I'aunigiano, and many of the great painters; fur ho dis- 
\>\ayei\ his taste as much in the choice of his suhjccts as ii» 
the'execution. Ho has left many engravings from original 
designs which are characterized by much grace and agree¬ 
able simplicity, but are wanting in force, and rather scat¬ 
tered in the grouping. Many of his works are very scarce. 
(Malrasia ; Lanzi; Strutt; Cumberland.^ 

BONASSUS. [BisowJ 

BONAVENTU'RA, ST*., was born at Bagnorea in 1321. 
At tweiity-ono years of ago lie became a fiiur of the Order 
of S* Francis, and was sent by his superiors to Paris. He, 
as well as Thomas Aquinas, of the Dominican Order, be¬ 
came involved in contentions with the University of Paris, 
which denied the acoilemical bonuurs, as well as the excr- 
ciiso of puldio professorship, to individuals of the mendicant 
orders. Pope Alexander IV., being appealed to, summoned 
the parties before hitn at Auagni. The mendicant orders 
chus^ Bonaventura and Albertis Magnus to plead tbeir 
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cause. The pope gave sentence in their favouL out still 
the Parisian university refused to grant the laurca to Botia- 
ventura and Thomas Aqumas, and Gerard of Abbeville 
wrote ill an t^usive strain against the mendicant orders. 
Bonaventura replied to him powerfully, though temperately, 
in his * Apologia Pauperum.' At last, in 1257, a sort of 
compromise took \ilace, and Bonavontuva received his doc¬ 
tor’s degree. Ho tiad already been elected general of his 
order, in which capacity he enforced a strict discipline, 
giving himself the lirst exam))le of implicit adherence to 
the monastic rules and regulations, lie wrote ujion this 
siilijcot ‘ Kpistola eucyclica ad Miuistros Provineiales ct 
Custodcs,' and * Detenuiuationcs Qutestionuin circa Regulani 
Saiicti Francisci.’ Ho then retired to tlie eonvent on Mount 
Alvernia iii Tuscany, whore ho wrote ‘Vila Sancti Fran- 
cisei,' and also an ascetic work, * llinerariimi Mentis in 
l>euiii,' for which last he received the appellation of the 
‘Seraphic Doctor.’ On the death of Popo Cleiueiit IV. in 
I'ifiS, the cardinals could not agree fur a long time in the 
(dioieo of his successor, and the sco of Romo hud remained 
vacant for nearly three years, when Bonaventura succeeded 
by his elo<iuent exhortations in reconciling their difl'erences 
and iirodue.ing unaniinily of votes in favour of Tcdaldus 
Visconti, allerwards Gregory X. 'I'lie lUivv popo appointcil 
Bonaventura Bishop of Albuiio, and took him with him to 
the council of Lyons. Boiiaveiitura was actively engaged 
in the labours of the council when he was stopped hy death 
in l‘27 l. His funeral was attended by the pope, the cardi¬ 
nals, the patriarchs of Constantinople and of Antioch, and 
hy more than 500 bishops. His cliarac-tcr for sanctity was 
already established in the popular opinion, and Dante, who 
wrote not many years after his death, places him among 
the saints in canto 12 of the ‘ Paradise.’ Bouaveutuva was 
aflerwarils regularly canonized hy the church. His works 
have been collected in 0 vols. folio, Rome, 1588, and IH 
vols. ‘tio. Venice, 1751, to which last edition a well-writ leu 
lifi! of Bonaventura is jirellxud. Ho has l)eeii praised for 
having avoided seholastic cavils and ambiguities in his 
style, and for having spoken the language of earnest faith 
and sincere piety : such is the ojiinion of Brucker and of 
(kmdillac, Luther placed Bonaventura above all seholastic 
theologians. Several works have been attributed to Bona¬ 
ventura vvliich do not belong to him, hut which have fur¬ 
nished an opiiorlunity to Voltaire and other critics lor throw¬ 
ing riditnile up(m the sujjposnd author. (Dissertatio De 
Suppositiis and Life of Bonaventura, prefixed to the Ve¬ 
nice edition of his works.) 

BON AVISTA, or BO A VISTA, llie most easterly and 
one of the largest of the Cape Vord(! Islands, lies 21 miles S. 
of Sal, and 300 miles W. hy N. of Capo Verde, the nearest 
point of the African coast. It was so called from the hoavi- 
tiful appearance it prosimted to the first discoverers (the 
Portuguc.se) in 1150, and, from all nccouiits, w.is formerly 
more fertile than it now is. The island is generally a low 
plain, with some elevated parts near the centre. Salt is the 
principal article of trade, wliic.li the inhabitants oxehango 
for clothing and necessaries. Pigs, goats, sheep, and poultry 
may also ho had, but they are all lean, and of un inferior 
quality. The town is on the western side of the-island, and 
consists only of about forty or fifty houses,mostly built by ne¬ 
groes, and rudely construelcd The population of the island 
in 1822 was estimated at about 3000, of whom 300 arc re¬ 
gular soldiers, 'riio colour of the inhabitants is of all the 
intermediate shades from white to negro jet, owing to inter¬ 
marriage. 

Bonav ista is of an irregular shape, nearly octagonal, si.x- 
teen miles in length, N. and S., and the same in breadth; it 
is surrounded by many rocks and shoals. Thero are two 
anchorages, one off tho town, oulled English Road, and the 
other otr the S.E. point, called Portuguoso Road; of these 
tho former is tho more secure, attd is perfectly safe in tlie 
summer mouths when tho N.E. trade blows constantly. Six¬ 
teen miles to the S.W. is a vei^ dangerous rock, called tho 
Leton Rock, about a mile in extent, nearly level with the 
water's edge, and with deep water round it. The town lies 
in ir>“ 9' N. lat., and 22® 57' W. long. 

(North Atlantic Memoir, <^c.) 

BOND. A bond or obligation, in law, is a deed by 
which lie who makes it, called tfio obligor, binds himself 
^..another called-the obligee, to pay a sum of money, or to 
de, or not to do, any other act. It is, in fact, a species of 
covenant. [Covisvant.] 

Bonds for the paymont of money aro the most oommoui 
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They are employed instead of promises hy word, or by nn- 
sealed writin}(, for the folloii'ing reasons. First, a bond 
(like every covenant) to pay a sum of moiAy may be en¬ 
forced against the obligor, although no legal motive or cun- 
siderution existed for making it (which is not the ease m ith 
a verbal promise or a promissory note for its payment), fur a 
deed egunot bo set aside by the maker of it, though gra¬ 
tuitous. Henco< voluntary engagements which are in¬ 
tended to be binding in law should bo made by bond or 
covenant. Secondly, though the sum of money which a 
])erson is to oblige liimsulf to pay is a debt already existing, 
or though any legal consideration I'or its payment exists, so 
that a promise by word or by unsealed writing to j)ay it 
would bo binding in law, yet a bond is a better security; 
for if the debtor dies before the debt, though due, is paid, 
the creditor being, by virtue of the bond, among those wild: 
are culled creditors by sjwcialltj, will be entitled to bo satis¬ 
fied out of tbo personal and real assets [Assets] of the de¬ 
ceased before creditors by simjila mntract (among whom, 
if he had only the verbal promise or promissory note of bis 
debtor, he' would be reckoned) ii-ccivc any part of the debts 
duo to Ibcni. (2 HI. Cum. .‘tin. 511. .Stat. 1 W. IV. c. 47. 
.1 and 4 'W. IV. e. lOI.) In order, however, that a bond 
<lcbt may be thus jiayable out of the real assets of the 
debtor (his lauds of whieb lie died seized) before his simple 
eutilraet debts, tbo debtor must, by the bond, have ox- 
jiri'ssly bound himself <//«! hvirx to pay the dcht. 

Another advantage which a bond lias over a bill of ex¬ 
change or jiromissory note is that an action may be brohgbt 
upon it at any time wilbiii twenty years after it is due 
(!Stat. 3 and 4 W. IV. c. 42, s. 3); whereas a simple coii- 
li iict debt is barred by the statute of limitations after .st.r 
years. [Limitation.] 

A bond, tboiigli thus a hotter security in many respects 
than a iiroinissoiy nolo or hill of exebanure, is inferior to 
I belli in one particular; for it cannot be asxitrm'd in law, so 
as to give the assignee tin; right of suing, in Ins own iiaino, 
tlio obligor for the debt. (2 HI. Coin. I 12.) The courts of 
i-iiuity, however, snpiiort, as far as they can, assigmiicnts of 
liiinds to purchasers, and acknowledge and enforce tbo right 
of such assignees to receive tlie bond debts out of the assets 
of the debtors. 

A bond is so good a security for the payment of a sum of 
money, that it is often employed not only when a debt is to 
be established, but when a jieiamiary pimnlli/ is to be jiro- 
vided. When a man is rciiuircd to oblige himself to do or 
not to do any aet, be often enters into a bond for payment 
of a certain sum of money, as a |)eiialty, in case ho de¬ 
parts from bis agreement. A bond of this kind, which is 
called a pennl bond, is always prepared as follows. It is 
a simple bond for payment of the penal sum, no time 
or event being mentioned’when that shall be duo: but a 
rniidi/ion is added for making the bond void, in case the 
obligor performs his duty ; the nature of such duty being 
expressed in the condition. This may seem not to be tlic 
iiiosl ucciir.'itc mode of securing a contingent penally ; but, 
construed by law, smdi a bond answers its jiurposc. For 
tbough, generally, when a bond for payiiielil of a sum 
of money mentions no time of payment, an action may be 
brought mion it immediately ; yet in this case the penal sum 
is not considered to ho due or recoverable till the eouditiun 
annexed to the bond fails of effect by the obligor noglccling 
lir departing from his duty. These jienal bonds are further 
rendered cquitablo in their operation by the liberal con¬ 
struction which the law puts upon the conditions annexed 
to them; often holding that sucli conditions take effect, and 
tliat their terms have been sullicicnlly observed, wbcii, ac¬ 
cording to a more rigid construction, the penalties would 
have been forfeited; and often restraining obligees from 
taking advantage of the failure of such conditions, wlion 
they ought not, in justice, to receive the penalties. Even 
when the obligee in a penal bond is allowed to recover the 
penalty, he cannot, generally, take any more of it than 
what is a reasonable compensation for tbo damage sustained 
by him; and the amount of such compensation will be as¬ 
certained by tbo verdict of a jury. (Stat. 8 aud 9 W. 
III. c. 11.) 

Tbo obligor in a penal bond being thus protected, it may 
seem that equal relief should be given to tne obligee, when 
the penalty is not, as usual, greater than the amount of 
damage sustained by him, but less. However, it is a gene¬ 
ral rule, that tbo obligee cannot recover upon bis bond any 
pecuniary compensation beyond tbo penal sum expressly ; 


sc^iir^. Hut tbo Courts of Equity consider tbo condition 
of every penal lioiid to be cvidonco of an itgreemeni on the 
part of the obligor to perform the duty whoso performance 
is to relieve him from the penalty. Thus a condition for 
making a bond void in case the obligor docs or dot's not do 
any act, shows, in conteniplutiuii of c(|nity, gins.')igrccim!ni 
by him to do or not to do such act: and this agreement 
will, in many cases, lie enforced against bini, at the suit of 
the obligee, by a decree for specific performaiire of tbo 
agreunieiil, or by an injunction against, its brcacdi; and 
thus, even where tlie penally in a bond is iusullicient, the 
obligee is not always without remedy. 

The courts of l.,aw do not con.siilor that an implied 
covcnnnt is created by the coinlitioii of a bond, so as,lp allow 
the obligee to bring an action iqioii it: but they, as well as 
those of equity, so far take the condition to bo evidence of 
a contract upon whiidi tlie bond is founded, as to hold tlie 
bond to bo void, if the condition is unlawful. For though, 
as before said, a bond without consideration may bo valid, 
yet a bond unule for an unlawful coiisiileralion, or upon an 
unlawful contract, is void, like every other deed so circura- 
st.aiiced. 

I’eiial bonds have almost superseded, in general use, 
bonds without condition, or .s/wg/e bonds. Even when a 
bond is intended tii secure the payment of money, the con¬ 
stant practice is to make it in the form of a bon’d for p.ay- 
ment of a penal sum, double the principal sum wliicli is 
really to be paid, witli a condition, making the bond de¬ 
feasible upon the latter sum being duly paid with iiitero.-t. 
The eliief mlvaiitngc of siieli a lioiiil over a single bond was, 
not that any more inoiiey than was fairly due to the obligee 
could or can lie rci'ovcrcd under it (for I be slat. -1 ami 5 Aim, 
c. to, forbids tlial), but that full interest, up to the day on 
which the debt was satisfied, might bo obtaiiieil, if wilbiii 
the penally; whereas, under a single bond for p:iynienl of 
the princijial and intero.sl. at a eerlain day, im interest, be¬ 
yond that ilay could be elaiiiiod. That defect of the single 
bond, however, is supplied bv slat. .! ami 4 W. IV''., c. 42, 
s. 2.S. 

A bend is sometimes made by or to several persons tog", 
tiler. Ill snob case, the bond may have dillereiil ilb ets. 
according as it is prepared, as eilber a joint, boiul, a sever: 1 
bond, or a joint aud several bond. This dislinc.tiou linj.ii; i 
equally to eoveiuints, and is noticed uuiliT tb.at i.'j". 
[C'OVK.VANT.] 

The several modes in wliieb a bund may be ifixr/iir- / f 
(wlieii not aetuallv satisfied) may also be learned by n.Ier- 
ring to the saiiie title: where tin; prineijial rules rel-.ilii:;; (■> 
the discharge of covenants, which equally apidy to boiol-, 
are incutioned. 

HONK, a living org;in of complex structure, foniiing in 
tbo higlier aiiimnis the basis of the fabric of the hotly. The 
creatures placcil at the bottom of the animal scale, eour- 
posed of soft gelatinous matter and buoyant in water, iiecil 
no solid sn|)|iorl; but all animals that possc.-s solid orgiiiis, 
and wbo.se body rests upon particular jioinis, mii.st. li.ivc 
some substance of a dense and indexible ii.atiire to afilini to 
lbo.se various li.s.sucs and sfructure.s the mjiiisite ivsisi-mi-e 
ami support. Throughout the animal kingdom the sub- 
sUvnccs llvat serve this pewpose arc live, sails uV Uine, s.tm.'- 
tiinos the c.Tibonatu, sometimes the plio.spliate, autl at otlu r 
times both combined in different proportions. IVheii iii 
the composition of the solid support of the body the c:irlHi- 
natc of lime prcdouiinales, it constitutes the substance called 
shell; when there is a greater proportion of the jilio-spbiite 
it is called a crust, as in the coverings of the lobster, the 
crab, and so on : but wbon the earth) matter coiisisls al¬ 
most wholly of the phosphate it constitutes bone. 

When an animal possesses bone as the solid support of 
its fabric, it indicates a high degree in tbo scaie of organi 
zatioii. Bone is an elaborate structure found in no class 
below the vertebrata. Even the lowest order of this, which 
is the highest class of ainuials, is wholly destitute of it; 
for it is not found in large tribes of fishes, the shark, the 
sturgeon, the ray, &c. In these, the less highly organized 
substance culled cartilage is substituted, and accordingly 
these fishes ore called cartilaginous, in contradLstinetioii to 
the osseous ; and in all classes below the cartilaginous fishes, 
the dense and inltcxiblo substance which sustains the soft 
parts of the liody, and which affords points of resistance for 
the action of those parts, consists eithe^of shell or crust, or 
of some modification of those inorganic' matters, and not cf 
true organized bone. 
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In ^ncml ihc inorganic matter which performs the pffle© 
of bone in the lower animals is placed on the cMerior of the 
body, and often indeed forms its external envelope: true 
bone, on the contrary, is always placed in the interior. 
Even when it approaches the surface, bone is always covered 
by some soft part, as muscle, membrane, skin, &e. (.'rust, 
shell, horn, the substances which form tho fkeleton of the 
inferior animals, are thus external, the soft jiarts being 
internal; but in the higher animals the skeleton is always 
internal, and the soft parts, which arc sustained by it, and 
which re-act upon it, are external. 

Tho otlice of bone in the animal economy is chielly me¬ 
chanical, and Uie mechanical purposes to which it is sub- 
servicntjjequire that it should be of diirerent sizes and 
forms. *Tu the human skeleton there are commonly enu¬ 
merated 2G0 dilTerent hones, which present every variety 
of size and figure. Kut all these varieties may he re- 
iluccd to three classes: the long and round, as the hones of 
the upper and lower extremities: the broad and fiat, as tho 
hones of the skull; or the short and sijuare, as (he separate 
bones that compose the vertebral column. Tho long hoiie.s 
are adapted tor motion, tho fiat for jirotcction, and the 
square for motion combined with strength. Accordingly 
the long bones, which are adapted to commuiiieato a free 
range of molinn, aro moulded into lengthened cylinders, 
and form so many levers, constituting organs of locomotion, 
exquisitely constructed and combined for tho aecomplish- 
immt of tlu'ir oflieo, as is seen in tho fin of the fish, in Iho 
wing of the bird, and in the limb of the quadruped, lii tiio 
einploYinciit of the Hal bones for the covering of some of 
the more tender and delicate organs, as tho brain and spinal 
cord, tho form of these hones is such as to add to tlieir 
strer.gth, as is manifest in the vaulted roof of tho skull: 
while in the construction of the vertobral column, composed 
of Che short and square hones, which arc so adjusted as to 
afford a limited range of motion with a great degree of 
strength, so many and such opposite purposes arc clicetcd, 
by ineaiis so simpio yet so efficient, that no fabric con- 
struclud by human ingenuity approaches the perfection of 
this admirable piece of mechanism. 

The structure, disposition, and connexion of the indi¬ 
vidual bones accomplish in the most perfect manner 
the fdlowing mcehauical uses:—1. By their hardne.ss and 
firmness they 'aflbrd a support to the soft parts, forming 
pil ars to which the more delicate and llcxible organs aro 
attached, and kept in their relative iiositioiis. 2. By the 
same properties of hardness and liriniiess they defend the 
soft and tetider organs, by forming soliil and strong cases 
in which such organs are lodged and protected, as the case 
formed by the bones of the cranium for tho lodgment and 
protection of the brain; by the bones of the vertebral column 
tor the lodgment and protect ion of the spinal cord ; and by 
the hones of the thorax, for the lodgment and protection of 
tho lungs, tho heart, and the great vessels connected with it. 
3. By affording fixed points for the action of the muscles, 
and by assisting in the formation of joints, they aid and arc 
iiulecd indispensable adjuncts to the iiiiiseles in aceoiiiplish- 
ilig tho function of locomotion. 

Bone is a complex organ, and the arrangcinont and com¬ 
bination of its coiistituoiit parts arc highly curious. It is 
eoiupo.sod essentially of two distinct subsUinees, an animal 
and an earthy matter. Tho animal niiilter is uiialoguiis, 
tiuth in its natui-e and in its arrangement, to cellular iiiein- 
hrano; the earthy matter roiisists of phosphoric acid p.om- 
hined with lime, forming phosphate of lime. Tlio cellular 
membrane is aggregated into plates or Inminro, super¬ 
imposed one upon another, leaving between them inter¬ 
spaces or cells, in which is deposited the earthy matter, 
phosphate of lime. 

This structure of bone is rendered manifest by subjecting 
it to certain chemicalqjrocosses. If a bone bo placed in a 
charcoal fire, and the heat ho gradually raised to whiteness, 
it'appears, on cooling, as white as chalk t it is extremely 
brittle; it has lost very much of its weight, yet its bulk 
and shape are little changed. In this case the meni- 
branotis matter is wholly consumed by the fire, while tho 
earth is left unaltered. Over tho surface of a bono so 
treated are visible a number of minute crevices, the spaces 
which were filled, in the natural state of the hone, witii the 
animal matter; and on breaking the bone across, the size 
gnd shape of the cavities which r.ontained the mannw be¬ 
come manifest. If, pn the other hand, the same bono be 
placed in an acid sufiicicntly diluted to prevent its iuj uring 


the animal methhrane, and yet strong enough to dissolve 
tliephosphateof lime,—if for thispur|iose it be macerated in 
diluted nitric or muriatic acid,—every particle of the phos- 
phato of lime may be removed, aud the animal matter alone 
will remain perfectly uninjurod and unaltered. Accordingly, 
the remaining substance retains tho exact figure and dimen¬ 
sions of the original bone, but it has lost all its ctbar me¬ 
chanical properties. It is so soft and llcxible, that if either 
of the lung bones of the human anu, that fur example called 
the -radius, be treated in this manner, it can with the ut¬ 
most ease be tied in a knot. By tho first process tho earth 
is obtained, deprived of its animal constituent; by the 
second, the membranous matter free from the earth. In the 
bone both arc comlnnod; in every constituent atom of it 
there is an earthy in intimate combination with an animal 
-flatter. The first gives it hardness; the second tenacity ; 
and thus by the iutimato combination of theso elements two 
<|ualitics, which in unorganized matter arc scarcely com¬ 
patible, are cunibincd. By increasing the proportion of 
phosphate of limo any degree of hardness can bo obtained : 
tho bony portions of the ear, the bony portions of the teeth, 
for example, are as hard as marble, or even Hint; but sub¬ 
stances so hard would not do for the ordinary purposes of 
bono, because they would be brittle in proportion to their 
hardness, and would be productive of fatal mischief when¬ 
ever they w'cre subject to any sudden and violent concus¬ 
sion. But all evils of this kind are effectually guarded 
against by tho elastic matter which is tho basis of the slruc- 
tui-e, and not only acts as a strong cement interposed be¬ 
tween the calcareous particles, but, by the increase of its 
relative proportion, is capable of modifying tho rigidity of 
the earthy matter to any extent. 

Bones not only difi'er so much from one another in their 
coniimralive hardness, according to the ollico which each 
lias to serve, that no two bones jmjsscss the same degree of 
rigidity, hut no bone is e(iually hard in its entire substance. 
WluMi (I section of ii bone is made in such a manner as to 
show its structure througliout, it is seen to consist of two 
varieties, a hard or compact, and an alveolar or spongy sub- 
stniieo. In general the compact I'oriiis the external and the 
spongy the internal portion of the bone: the compaetest 
part of the bone forms a completely solid bcKly, exhibiting 
I scarcely any visible arrangement, without ajjparent fibres 
1 and laininro; but towards the inner part of the bone the sub¬ 
stance becomes less anil loss dense, until at length it presents 
the appearance of minute and delicate fibres, wtiich intersect 
cac.h other in every direction, forming the cells termed cnii- 
celli (lattice-work). The transition from the compact to the 
spongy or cancellated part is not marked by any distinct 
boundary; the onu pusses into the other by insensible de¬ 
grees, showing that tlicro is no essential difference between 
them; and indeed the evidence w complete, that, although 
in the densest part of the bone there is scarcely any trace of 
specific organization, it is made up of fibres and plates per¬ 
fectly similar to those of the spongy or cancellated pari, dif¬ 
fering from it principally in its greater degree of condensa¬ 
tion. Olten in tho centre of the hone there is scarcely any 
even of the spongy matter, but a hollow space is Ictl, which 
is filled up with a series of membranous cells in which the 
substance calleii marrow is lodged. 

In the arrangement of the fibres in different hones, so ns 
to adapt them to tho specific offices Ihejy have to servo, there 
is exquisite mechanism. Where the principal object is either 
extensive protection, or tlic provis'ion of broad surfaces for 
tlic attachment of muscles, the osseous fibres arc so disposed 
as to form llattencd plates, as in the bones' of the skull. 
When, on tho other hand, a sy.stcm of levers is wanted, us 
in the limbs which have to sustain tho weight of the trunk, 
and to confer extensive powers of locomotion, the bones aro 
modelled into lengthened cylinders, generally somewhat 
expanded at tho extremities for greater convenience of mu¬ 
tual connexion. The shank or body of this hollow cylindri 
consists principally of compact with hut little spongy mat¬ 
ter, while the extremity or head of it is principally composed 
of spongy matter, with only a thin crust of compact suh- 
stunce. Tlie principal mechanical property required in every 
cylindrical lever is rigidity, and more especially the power 
of resisting forces applied transversely, that is, tending to 
break the cylinder across: it has been often stated that a 
given quantity of materials could not jmssihly have been 
disposed in a manner better calculated for such resistance 
than those in the form of a tube or hollow cylinder. The 
hollow stems of vegetables derive their chief strength from 
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posscsslnp; tbis ibim. Bonos also arc rcnilcrcd both lif^htcr 
and Btronjrer by being made hollow than if the cylinder had 
been solid; and as it is in the middle of the shaft that the 
strain is greatest, so it is here that the cavity is largest and 
the resistance most effectual. 

The chemical composition of bone may be easily under- 
stoo<l from the preceding statements. The earthy salt is 
the phosphate of lime; the animal matter is condensed albu¬ 
men. Albumen constitutes the basis of membranous matter 
of all descriptions. As it actually exists in bone, it i>ears a 
close resemblance to cartilage, and is probably identical 
with it. Into the composition of bone there likewise enters 
a quantity of jolly, which may be extracted from it by 
boiling, and the younger the animal the larger is the pro¬ 
portion of jelly. 

It has been stated that the central cavities of some of the 
larger bones are filled with the substance called marrow, an^ 
oily matter contained in a scries of membranous cells, which, 
like those in which the fat is deposited [Adiposk Tissuk], 
do not communicate with each other. Kven the pores and 
cancelli of bone also contain a kit>d of oily matter, which is 
supposed' to differ from marrow only in ])ossessing a greater 
degree of fluidity. This oily matter is deposited in longi¬ 
tudinal canals, which pass through tlio solid substance of 
the bone, together 'with its nutrient vessels. The use of the 
marrow, and of the modification of it which constitutes the 
oily matter, is not well understood. Without doubt it serves 
the same general use in tlie e<!onomy as the other oily secre¬ 
tions. [Aijiposk Tissur.] 

All bones are covered by a membrane named, on account 
of its affording them an external envelope;, periosteum. 
The outer surface of this enveloping membrane is connected 
to tiie snrrounding parts by cellnlar tissue, but its inner sur¬ 
face is firmly adherent to the substance of the bone. This 
adhesion is effected by innumerable fibres or threads, which 
on examination are found to consist of blood-vessels. The 
periosteum is in fact the membrane on which the nutrient 
arteries of the bone rest, divide, 'and ramify in order to enter 
Il>e osseous substance. Those threads are much more 
numerous in tlin chihl than in the adult; and accordingly 
the adhesion of tlui periosteum to the bone is much firmer 
ill the former than in the latter, as the quantity of blood 
ilistributed to the bone is greater. Moreover, in general the 
inner surface of bones is also lined by' a fine an«l delicate 
membrane, commonly termed the internal periosteum, the 
I'oiitinuation of which forms the membranous bags in which 
the marrow is contained. 

Great attention has been paid to the phenomena attending 
the growth of bone, and the facts ascertained relative to its 
progressive development are not only interesting and im¬ 
portant in their own nature, but afibrd a singular confirnia- 
tiou of tlio correctness of the preceding statements as to its 
general structure. If the human embryo be examined at a 
very early period of its existence, that is, about the seventh 
or eighth week after conception, tho parts destined to be¬ 
come bone are found soft, gelatinous, and semi-fluid; but 
the figure of several of the larger bones can alreaily be dis¬ 
tinctly traced. As yet there is not a particle of bone con¬ 
tained in these gelatinous masses, nor anything approaching 
tho consistence of a solid compact substance. It is merely 
a seini-tluid matter confainetl in a delicate membrane. Tho 
newly-formed arteries of tho system, by the agency of which 
the dilfcrcnt structures are to bo developed, gradually ex¬ 
tending over the nascent organization, tho.se arteries which 
arc to form bone at length arrive at these pnlpy masses. By 
degrees these masSlc's are observed to acquire more consist¬ 
ence ; and at length pass from a soft and semi-fluid state 
into that of a solid and firm substance, which assumes the 
appearance and exhibits the properties of cartilage. This 
cartilage, at first transparent and colourless, after some time 
exhibits in different parts of its surface opaque whitish spots. 
These spots, when examined by tho microscope, are found 
to consist of a number of delicate lines, which progressively 
increase in size and density. Red points are also scon to 
be dispersed through them, indicating that the blood-vessels 
of the parts are so much enlarged as to be capable of ad- 
raitling tho rod particles of tho blood; and now particles of I 
hone are copiously and rapidly deposited, insomuch that the 
parts wiiich were rccently nard and elastic soon become hard 
and rigid, and this rigidity increases to such a degree tliat 
tho blood seems to be scarcely capable of forcing a passage 
thmugh its vessels, compressed os they arc by tho dense 
matter which accumulates around them in all directions. 


Thus the first animal matter that forms tho basis of bone 
appoars to be jelly; for jelly albumen, a more highly or¬ 
ganize substance, is soon substitute; as tlie process of 
ossification advances, tho proportion of jelly gradually dimi¬ 
nishes, while that of albumen increases. The first deposi¬ 
tion of bony particles takes place in cartilage; this cartilage, 
which forms tl»o earliest deposit or nidus of the bony par¬ 
ticles, does not remain as a permanent part of bone, but is 
Carrie away by the absorbent vessels us the osseous matter 
continues to bo deposited, and this first-formed cartilage is 
replaced by a totally new deposition of animal matter, 
namely, the membranous substance which subsequently 
forms a constituent part of bone. 

Suefa i.s tlie process of ossification, in regard to which it 
has been justly and beautifully said by Dr. Roget, that as 
■sculptors, before working ujion the marble, first execute a 
model of a coarser and more plastic material, so the first 
business of the arteries is to prepare a model of the future 
bone, constnicted, not with tbe same material of whiclt it is 
afterwards to consist, but with another of a simpler and 
softer nature, namely cartilage. Until the other parts of 
the fabric have proceeded so far in their development as to 
have acquired a certaiu degree of solidity and firmness, and 
to bear as well as to require tlie supjKirt of more massive 
and rigid stnicturcs, this Ilexible and elastic cartilage may 
be employed with great advanlagc as its substitute. A 
hard and unyielding structure would, in the early stages of 
its formation, liave even been injurious. But in proportion 
as the fabric is enlarged, the necessity for nieehanical sup¬ 
port increases, and further provision must be made for re¬ 
sistance to t!Xternal violence. Tlio removal of the cartilage ■ 
may be compareil to tbe taking down o<'Uie scalfolding which 
liinl been erected for tbe intended building. But tbis scaf¬ 
folding is not taken down at once; each part is carried away 
piece by piece, as the operation of fixing in their position 
tlie beams and pillars of the edifice procecsls. Tlic way is 
cleared at first by the absorption of the central part of tho 
cartilage, and a few particles of ossitlc matter are dcqiosited 
in its room. Greater activity i.s now displayed in the ar¬ 
teries, wliicli rapidly enlarge in diameter, assume more 
active functions, and hasten to execute their task by depo¬ 
siting granuliss of calcareous pliospliate: these arc laid down 
particle by particle, in a certain determinate order, and in 
regular lines, so as to form eonliiinous fibres. When a great 
iiuinlier of these dolieate fibres are gathered together, and 
connected by other fibres, which shwit in various directions 
across them, a texture composed of an assemblage of long 
spicula or thin plates is constituted. In the crlindrieal 
bones the spicula prevail, an<l are arranged longitudinully, 
parallel to one another and to the axis of the hone. In the 
Hat hones the fibres have a radiated arrangement, shooting 
out from the s|iot whore the first deposit took place ns from 
a common centre. The union of the fibres as they procecil 
from diftcrent centres is not indiscriminate, but is regulated 
by definite laws. Kaoh distinct bone is formed from a ccr 
tain number of ossific centres, which altogether constitute 
a system appertaining to that bqne only, and not extending 
to the adjacent liones. Tliese pieces unite togutlicr as if 
by a natural affinity, and they refuse to unite with the bony 
fibres proceeding from neighbouring centres and belonging 
to other groiqis. 

Were this tho whole of what takes place in the fiirniation 
of a bone, the process would not perhaps differ very mate¬ 
rially fVotti that by which a shell is produced; for a shell is 
the result of successive depositions of calcareous matter, 
forming one layer after another, in union with a corre¬ 
sponding deposit of animal membrane. But tlio subse¬ 
quent changes which occur show that the coiisfilution of 
bone is totally dissimilar to that of shell; for no portion of 
the shell tliat is once formed and has not been removed is 
subject to any further alteration. It i.s a dead though 
perhaps not wholly inorganic mass; appended indeed to 
the living system, but placed beyond tlie sphere of its in¬ 
fluence. But a bone continues during the whole of life to 
be an integrant part of the system, partaking of its changes, 
modified by its powers, and undergoing continual alterations 
of sha])c, and even renewal of substance, by the actions of 
the living vessels. 

The form which had at first been rudely sketched slowly 
advances towards perfection in tho course of its growth, and 
the general proportions of the parts arc still preserved, the 
finislied bone exhibiting prominences and dcpre-ssioiis in 
the same relative situation os at first, and not only having 
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timilftrintental catities, but being frequently excavated in or are again aWfed to any other nso in it, undergo decom 

S arts which had before been soUd. During all these'gra- position, in.or^. that part of their elements may bo em- 
ual 8lterati«H>s of shape, however, there is no stretching of ployed iiiltj^Ating new compounds, while the remainder may 
elastic parts, for all the osseous fibres and laminae are rigid im r^ec^a^l^ Qbmd of the excretory passages. ‘ 1 should lie 
and unyielding, and in this respect retain an analogy with inclined’thehifbre? says this physiologist, ‘ to say that tho 
shell. The change thus observed can have been efiected phosphate of lime while forming a part of an organised body 
in no other way than by the actual removal of such parts is alive, because the bone is so generally ; but the phosphate 
of the young bone as nad occupied the situations where of limo or its elements while they am circulating in tho 
vacuities are found to exist in the old bone. We find, blood or passing oft’ by tliudtidfi^ or alimentary canal, cease 
for instance, that in .the early state of a bone there are no to be so, in the same manne* as^e carbon which is expired 
internal xiavities, but the wbolo is a uniform solid mass, from the lungs, or the mueu^ which is expelled flrom tho 
At a certain stage of ossification cells are exnavatcil by the mouth, are not considered as bqjing alive, although they 
action of tho absorbent vessels, which carry away portions may perhaps a short time before have been employed in tho 
of bony matteiyying in the axis of the cylindrical or in tho composition of a muscle or nerve. This view of the sub¬ 
middle layer m the Hat bones. Their place is supplied by ject will lead us to reject the mechanical idea which has 
an oily matter, which is tho marrow. As the growth pro- been entertained by some physiologists, that the earthy 
ceeds, while new layers are deposited on the outside of the •natter of the bones is simply deposited in the interstices 
bone and at the end of tho long fibres, the internal layers of the membrane, and has its particles kept together merely 
near the centre are removed by the absorbent vessels, so by tho cells in which they are lodged. 1 coiicei;^7t}i<''t the 
that tho cavity is further enlarged. In this manner the oarthy particles have an alBuity for each other,’ana,^rhaps 
outerm«|t layer of the young bone gradually changes its for the membrane by which they are comhiued in a form 
relative situation, becoming more ai\d more deeply buried that belongs to them as necessarily as W any of the soft 
by tho-ltew layers which are successively deposited, and parts, althongh it produces in them d peculiar, arrange- 
which cover and surround it; until by tho removal of all mcnl which may not htt found in any other substance.' 
the layoifa situated nearer to the centre it becomes the inner- iNlomon Outlines nf the. Anatomy ff the. Human Hody; 
most layer, and is itself destined in its turn to disappear, Bostock’s Elements nf Physiology; Rogefs Animal and 
leaving tho new bone without a single particle which had Vegetable Physiology; Sir t-’harles Bell's Lectures on the 
entered into tho composition of the original structure. Hunterian Preparations in the. Museum of the Royal Col- 

It has been found that, by mixing certain colouring sub- lege nf Surgeons, in illustration nf Anatomy and PHysio- 
stances with the food of animals, the bones will soon become logy; Abc.rnctbv's Physiological I.ectures; SqptUwood 
deeply tinged by them. Tliis I’act was discovered acci- Smith's Philosophy of Health.) 

dentally by Mr. llelchicr, who gives the following account BONKS have bccu of late years very extensively used 
of the circumstances that led him to notice it. Happening ns manure, especially on poor and dry sands and gravels, 
to be dining with a calico-printer on a leg of fresh pork, he Many cargoes from abroad have been imported for this pur- 
was surprised to observe that tl>e bones, instead of being pose into tho eastern ports of Britain. Bones have thus bo- 
wliite as usual, were of a deep red colour: and on inquiring come a considerable article of commerce with Germany, 
into the circumstances he learned tlnit the pig had been Belgium, and Holland: so much so that tlic goveriimciils 
fed upon the refuse of tho dyeing vats, which contained a of some of these countries have had it in eonteinplalion to 
largo quantity of the colouring substance of madder. So suhject-tliein to an export duty. 

curious a fact naturally attracted a good deal of attention Experiments on bones as a manure were made long bofiivo 
among physiologists, and many experiments were under- llieir use was extensively adopted, and these, in g(;nci:il, 
i taken to ascertain the time required to produce this change, were not attended with a very favoiirablo result, in conse- 
aud to determine whether the etfecjt was permanent or only qnence of the bones not being broken into snlliciently stn-ill 
temporary. The rod tinge was found to Ije •■ommunicated ))ieces, or being put iqaiii the lan<l in too fresh a suite. But 
much mure quiekly to tlie bones of growing animals than to since mills have been crcetcil to crush them to a small .‘■ize, 
those which had'already attained their full size. Thus the and the proper nso of them has been aseertained, the ad- 
boncs of a young pigeon were tinged of a rose colour in vantage of this manure, in distant and uiicultivated spots, 
twenty-four hours, and of a deep searlet in tliree days; where tho carriage of coininwi stable or yard manure would 
while in the adult bird fifteen days were required merely to have been too expensive, and where it cnubl not bo madi; 
produce tho rose colour. Tho dye was more intense in tho for want of food for cattle, is incalculable. By means of 
solid parts of those bones which were nearest to the centre bones large tracts of barren sands and heaths have been 
of circulation, while in bones of equal solidity, but more converted into fertile fields. • 

remote from the heart, the tinge was fainter. The bone Tho bruising or grinding of bones has become a distinct 
was of a deeper dye in proportion to the length of time the business, and they may be bought in London .and at the 
animal had been fed ujion the madder. 'When this diet principal ports reaily to put upon the biml. Tlicy ai'o 
had been discontinued the- colour became gradually more broken into different sizes, and arc accordingly cnlled inch 
faint till it entirely disappef|fO(l. hones, half-inch bmies, and dust. Most of the bones I'lo- 

Froin the whole of what has been slated it is manifest cured from J.^ndon and the nianufacluring towns have 
that hoiio possesses bluod-vessels, nerves, absorbents, and nndergono the proce.ss of boiling, by wiiich the oil atid a 
all tho j)arts that form the essential ronstitnents of an great ])art of tho gelatine which they eonlain have been 
organized and living body. It is as much alive as the extracted. 

heart or the brain. In its natural and healthy state it has At first sight we should be led to imagine, that having 
indeed but few blood-vessels, and still fewer nerves, and tho lost much of the rich animal matter whiidi they contained, 
existence of absorbents is rather inferred than dcnionstraled, they would be proportionably less ofl’ective in the soil. Tin’s, 
these vessels being too minute to be visible ; but their ex- however, does not seem to be the ease from the coinparaiivo 
istence is inferred as well from analogy as from many of cxpcrimcnls made with bones which hafl'^ been subjected to 
the phenomena which have been detailed, and wbicli are boiling, and those wliieh were ([Uite fresh. All 1ho.se who 
wholly inexplicable but upon the supposition of the existence liave used bones extensively report, that little ditferonec can 
and action of these vessels. Moreover, bone is subject to Ixs observed between them: some even give the preference 
all the diseases of living parts, inllammation, tumefaction, to those from which the oil and glue have been extracted, 
suppuration, and gangrene, and when diseased it often But oil and glue form oxcoUent manures. How is this to 
bci'otiies exquisitely scusible. There is indeed no difficulty be explained ? It appears, from the result of many expu- 
in supposing that the animal matter is alive, but how is it rimonts, that bones do not famish much nonri-shment to the 
possible for life to be attached to an earthy salt? Yet on rofits of plants until they have underp^one a certoin degree of 
a careful exnniiuation of this subject, as has been forcibly denomposition. The fat and the gelatine, being intimately 
urged by Dr. Bostoek, it will be found no easy matter to blended with tho bony matter, and contained in cavities or 
]»oint out any essential diirereiice between tho earlliy and cells, may remain a long time in the oarili without dwom- 
tlie animal substanec. Both are derived from tho blood; position. As a proof of this, it has been found that bonos 
both are depo.sitcd by vessels connected with the arterial which had lain in the earth for many centuries, on spots 
Ky.,tem'; both possess a spetolic determinate arrangement; where antient battles were fought, afforded, on analysis, 
both after a certain period are taken up by tho absorbents nearly as much gelatinous matter, by tlio abstraction of tho 
mill again carried into the mass of tho circulating fluids; oarthy parts, ns fresh bonos would have done. Bones ana- 
bolb, before they are ultimately expelled from tho system lysed by-^Fourcroy and Vauquelin were found to consist of 
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S‘>Ud cartila^, gelatino and oil 
Piiosphattt of lime . 
Ciirboiiate of litno . . 

Piiostpliutc of magnesia 
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It would seem, then, that the great effect of bones, as a 
manure, must depend on the phosphate of lime; and the 
effe('.t of bono-ushes scorns to strengthen tliis opinion. Uut 
a clo.se examination of the flelds manured with bones has 
loll us (o surmise, that irtUch of their importance dejionds 
on the mechanical texture of tl»e bone, aiid on its power of 
abs'irliiag and retaining meisture; for if a plant, which 
vegetal IIS'-with peculiar vigour in a field manured with 
hones ho* pulled up, it will bo almost invariably found that 
small pieces of bone are attached to the roots; and when 
these arc minutely examined, the smaller fibres of the roots 
will be found to have grasired them, and to pervade their 
cavities, which will plways be found more or less moist. 
Tho moisture, then,-and a small portion of the remaitiing 
gelatine dissolved in it, forms the food on which the plant 
has thrivonc Tho more tho bones have undergone fermen¬ 
tation, the more soluble the gelatine will be. In its fresh 
stato, it is only soluble in very warm water, and the oil 
repels moisture. This accounts fur the seeming anomaly 
of tho superiority of boiled bones. Tliey have undergone a 
fermentation. The residue, although not deprived of all its 
animal matter, is much more porous, and will imbibe and 
retain inoISturo in its pore.s. The food of the plants is hero 
ready prepared and dis.solvcd, and kept in store without 
being in danger of being washed through a porous soil or 
evaporated by the heat. The solid substance, whieli is 
chielly phosphate of lime, has a stimulating effect, and 
assists that of tho more soluble parts. Hut pliospliato of 
lime is not soluble in water, and does not decompose readily 
in (ho earth ; its cttixit therefore is not so great as to account 
for the general result. The universal experience of all those 
who have used bones as a inamire jiroves that they are of little 
or no use in very stiif or wet soils. Jn stilf elaj s llio pieces 
of bono are bedded in a lough substance, which |)reveiits 
flieir decomposition ; and in very wet soils the advantage of 
tlieso small hut numerous reservoirs of moisture is lost. 
Jlenco it is easily seen why bones are of less use in such 
s lils. 

Hut it is ascurluined that the effect of bones on the crop 
is nmch increased when they have been previously mixed in 
liea’j.s with ashes, burnt e.lay, or light loam, or inado into a 
eoinpost with tho dung of aniinuls, and with vogolablo snl)- 
slaneus. In this case, the fresh hones will evidently ho 
lunch mofe advantageous than those which have been 
hoiled; for tho ferinontalioii will c.xtract and decompose the 
oil and a great, part of the gelatine, which, mixed with the 
other Ingveilionts of the compost, will much euricli them ; 
while the bony residue will be in the same stale as it would 
liavo been if the lionos had come from the boiling-house. 
Hy comparing all tlie I'aeU, wo naturally come to the con¬ 
clusion, that the most economical use of bones is to extract 
from them the oil and gelatine, w hieh, if not of snllicient 
value for the manufacture of glue or of ammonia, may ho 
used as a supplementary food for pigs, in the form of a 
broth or pot ii(|Uor, which, mixed wiili meal, will greatly 
accelerate their growth or increase their fat. For this pur- 
])o.so tho hones should be broken in the mill to a moderate 
size, like those culled »Mc/i hones; they should then bo 
boiled or steamed for several hours, and the liijuor strained; 
this, on cooling, will he found to form an animal jelly of 
more or loss strength, which may be thickened by boiling, 
and finally dried into a glue or portable soup, which will 
keep for a considerable lime. 

The price of fuel and attendance being calculated, it will 
be scon whether (his ojjeration is a real economy or not; 
if not, the bones may bo allowed to fcrmunl in a heap, being 
mixed with sand or coal-ashes. In this case, they may bo 
ground at once to the size called half-inclr; in tlio other, 
they may be passed again through the mill after having 
been boiled. 

Tlio mode of applying bone-manure to tho laud is either 
by sowing from twenty to forty btuhels of them per acre 
by the hand broadcast, os is done with corn, and harrowing 
tlicra in with tlte seed; or by putting them iiito tiie drills 
by a machine made for tiio purpose, which is an addition 
to the common drilling machine« This is tUe most ap* 


proved method, and the crop for which they are best adapted 
is'turnips, utter the land has been well cleaned and tilled. 
About twenty-five bushels per ucra is sufficient to produce 
a good crop on poor light sands, and it does hot Mpoar that 
beyond tins quantity they have a propo^onal ef^t. It is 
better therefore to repeat tho dressing ll^n to put on much 
at once. When used os a top-dressing for grass-land, they 
have, in some instances, produced a great and very durable' 
improvement, when tho quantity was large; but in most 
other casc.s it has been found much mure advantageous to 
reserve them for turiii])3 or corn. Hones have boon drilled 
with wheat, at tho rate of tliirty bushels of bones and two 
and a half of wheat per acre, and a good crou. (twenty-four 
bushels per acre) has been obtained on very pSir soil: wbilu 
portions of tlie sumo field sown without any bones, in order 
i i to ascertain tho effect, did not produce sufficient plants to 
cover tho ground or return the sued. 

When bones are compared with farm-yard dung the re¬ 
sult has been various, and eliielly owing to the seasons and 
tho iiuturo of the land. In strong loams or in very moist 
seasons the farm-yard dung, put on at tlio rate of from leu 
to fifteen tons per acre, has decidedly tlie advantage, not 
only for tho turnips but for tlio subsequent crops.On very 
dry gravelly soils and in dry summers tho bones' produced 
tho best turnips; and when the eumparativc cost is taken 
into consideration, and the saving of time in the light car¬ 
riage of tlie bones, it will be seen that the bones arO much 
iiioru economical, llesidos this, furiii-yiinl or stable dung 
cannot always bo procured in any coiisidcrablo Quantity, 
while bones may bo iiad almost to any amount, if bespoken 
in proper lime. Many largo tracts of waste land have been 
brought into cultivation by means of bones, as the only 
manure which could ho procurwl, and without which they 
must have remained in a barren state. Hones have also 
hoen compared with rape cake and iiialt-(Iu.s(., but there has 
not been a suflicient number of exjicrimeiits, made care¬ 
fully, to give an accnr.itccumpari.son. It i.s highly probaMo 
that these last, when they can be procured sullioiently cheap, 
would greatly a.ssist the ellect of bones if mixed with them, 
and would render tho success of a crop of turnips more cer¬ 
tain under all cireninslaiiccs of soil or sea.son. Evi.-ry prac¬ 
tical fariiur knows that a good crop of turnips is tho founda¬ 
tion of all the snbsciineiit crops in the course. A great 
advantage of manuring land with hones is that they iiitro- 
duce no weeds, whieh larin-yard dung inevitably does. This 
is probably tlie reason why they have been eliietly used on 
land wliich has been fallowed ; and turnips being the usual 
(wop first sown on .sni-li light lands as arc most benefited by 
bone-tiiaiiure, the greatest number of experiments liavo been 
made with this crop. That they are an c'xeellent addilioii 
to llie list of artifieiai manures ])reviou.--ly used is very clearly 
shown by the answers to queries made by the Doncastci- 
Agricultural As.soeiation, of which an interesting reperl 
has been published. Whatever ditt'erenee there may be 
in the opinion of sonic of tho iniineruns agriculturists 
who have sent answers on this subject, ns to the effect of 
bones on different soils, all who have tried them to any ex¬ 
tent liavu continued the use of them. This simple eircum- 
slntiee says nioro in favour of bones than tho most elaborate 
argiunent, and the only (|uestiun will be, at what expense 
they may he procured, and on what lands tliey liavi; ilie 
best cftect. When tho iinniense quantily of hones front the 
cattle daily slaughtered is considered, ami the readiiie.ss 
with which any eoinmodity for which there is a deiuaiid is 
procured in commerce, there can be no groat fear of a de¬ 
ficient supply. Uut it is probable that tlie price may be so 
increased by a great demand us bi make it a matter of nice 
calculation, wlictlier their uso iii.iy be attended wiili profit 
or not. If once they are very generally u.sed, their price will 
arrive at a maximum, and find its n"lnral level. At present 
they may bo olitained in Lundoii ami at tlie pritieipal p6rts 
for about 2.v. per busiiel coarsely ground, and 2s. fid. to 3.v. 
when ill a finer state; and at that ])ricc, with-a small addi¬ 
tion for CiU'i'inge, thoy will lie iuund the cheapest niunuru 
that can be purchased for dry, gravelly, a id sandy soils. 

The mill which is used to break and grind bones consists 
of two iron or steel cylimlers, with grooves running round 
their eircuuifcruncc, the p,'ojeclions being cut so as to form 
strong teeth. These turn upon one another by means of 
machinery, so that tlie teeth of one run in tlie groove be¬ 
tween the teeth of the other, as may be seen in tho uniiexcd 
cut. 

An instrument has also been invented for distributing 
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bones, ashes, ra]'>o-<!ust,'nnd similar dry manures in the drills 
at the same time with: the seed. It consist's of a very sim]do 
addition to the enminon diilliijg machine, and is described 
under the word Dkilu 



[I'liil clt'vuUon (»f Mui-haio.} 



[Side Vlun of ihu Houtf'gTiiKlitig Mucliinc.] 

Ai llic frame of a stroui'ly TikcmI to tlu^ floor; B. tlio axis of 

‘Dm* machlucry* wjiich » lomed by the lever C, C, to •which Ihc piAVer is ap» 
piicii; El K. 18 u hurhontal wha^ with he> clhni teeth tnuvIuK a verUcal wheel 
P« on the uxU of which one uriho cvliiiderK ^^ith grouvett uuil teeth is flsetl. 
At the oilier end of the axis » a RtiiaUei' whetd O. turtiitiga Riinilar one, ll,<»n 
the «ixU of the other cylindVi making the ioothetl surfiuva turn towanlN each 
other* and thus criisliing b(*tweeu them the hotiea which the hoi»]N*r 0 snu- 
pliee. Another pair of cylhiderK Hiiuiiur to the liret, but with bmnller teetn. 
:tre turned by means of tlie intermedlato wlicel I working in the wheel L lixed 
to the axis on which is a larger w heel M« working in a pinion which turns the 
cylindrical sieve N« The arrows Indicate the directiuu of the motion. 


The bones put in the hopper O are seized by the teeth of 
the two upper cylinder and broken in pieces, which fall in 
between the lower pair, where they are reduced to a smaller 
size. From tliese they fall on a slanting board D and 
slide into the wire cylinder. All the smaller pieces pass 
through the interstices of the wire; those which have not 
been sufficiently broken come out at the end and are re¬ 
turned into the upper hopper. Where a machine of this 
description can be attached to a water or windmill, or to a 
steam-engine, the bones are broken at a small expense; 
when horses are used the expense is greater; and a hand- 
idill can only be of use where there is a great superabun¬ 
dance of mimmd labour, and only a small quantity of bones 
nrh requii-cd. 

BONE'LLIA. (/.oology), a genus of Echinodermaioua 
zoophytes formed liy Rolando, and placed by Cuvier in the 
t^tli order of his first class of Zoophytes, the Eddnod^rv^ 
(Echtnode’matous rtxdiaria) of Lamatck. This tenth order 
consists of the Footless Echinoderms, apd Botfellia forms 
Us sixih genus. Cuvier, who observes that M. Rolando in 
his desenpUon mistakes the vent fo^ the mouth, wd ricf 


vefsS, 8ailbffi|^Rone,£k'a has-an ovel body and a |ar^sci8 
ibiroed: w liesh'y plate (fnpte) suscepiihlu 0f great 

olohg^cgjyMiWrffivfcod at its extremity. The reitt iii.at the 
opt^sm^smfif the body ; the intestipe is very Jong, being 
folded timesi and near the vent are two ramified 

organs fur the purpose of respiration. The eggs are con¬ 
tained in an obiong sac which has its opening near the base 
of the proboscis. 

The animal is descriwd ai^living deep in the sand, and 
projecting its proboscis till. it. hrriVOo at the water when it is 
high, or till it reaches the air wluih the water is low. 

The cut represents Bonellia vtridis, which is found in the 
Mediterranean 



BONET (JOHN PAUL), is said to have been attached 
to the secret service of the king of Spain ; he was alsi) se¬ 
cretary to the constable of Castile, out of friendship towards 
whom he undertook the instruction of his brother, who had 
been deaf and dumb from the age of two years. Only one 
person is known to have a])proached to success in the art of 
instructing deaf-mutes, previous to Bonet. This was Peter 
Ponce, also a Spaniard, and a monk of the order of St. Be¬ 
nedict, who must be regarded as the first instructor of the 
deaf and dumb. It does not appear that Bonet had any 
acquaintance with the means pursued by his predecessor; 
he represents himself as the inventor of tho methods which 
ho describes. {Do GermAo, Ve TEducation des Sourds- 
Muets, tom. i. p. 312.) 'Great knowledge and uncommon 
learning,' says thU translator of De I'Epte's method of in¬ 
structing the deaf and dumb, ‘ qualified Bonet fur the pro¬ 
vince of tuition ; in which ho succeeded, toyopd every hope.’ 
The work which he published at Madm in 1620 is now 
very rare; it is entitleil Beduccion de las Lettras, y arte 
para ensenar a hadlctr los Mudos. It commences with 
showing that the deaf-mute must be made to distinguish 
and to form the letters of the alphabet, which for this 
puipose are reduced to their most simple elements. Having 
remarked that the deaf are oiiiy' npte by reason of their 
det^ess, he-explains bow various kinds of knowledge may 
be imparted to tnem l^means of sight', to which they are 
unable to arrive by tbb^m. These meaps arc indicated by 
nalbre, the language.'m action being a natural langua^. 
!|['bu deaf and duinb who have never associated together 
wo^ ywy soon come to undentand each other by th« «m* 
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of otso*! 'otbiob tlutiRh iiit some ^iks at 
nrrti'aKnw bOoome modiflad and aasiniilat9$ bvimrooune. 
The auxiliaries which ^oi^et made‘use of Intt^^PlMloction 
of dea^>mutes were artificial pronunciation^jj^kahual 
alphabtt, tpriting, and gesture or the langu3;^'w signs. 
Minute details of the proceedings of the instructor on these 
several heads are* contained •'in bis work. He taught his 
pupUs to understandjihe Spanish language, and the rules 
of grammar. Ris work fully explains how he proceeded 
with the three BortsDf wwds intp,which he divides the lan¬ 
guage, namely, nouns, verbs, and conjunctions ; and iVom 
the simple name of an object to words which express the 
moral dispositions and the affections of the heart. The 
manner of teaching the different kinds of conjunctions and 
verbs is also carefully explained. The philosophical views 
presented in the latter portion of his work are replete with 
practical utility.'and are in many respects similar to those 
which ace acted upon at the different institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, in this and other countries. This is the 
work which the Abhc de 'I'Ep^e designates as one of his 
‘excellent guides' in the earlier part of his experience as 
an instructor of the deaf and dumb, and the manual alpha¬ 
bet which the abbe adopted, and which is at present used 
in the institutions on the continent of Europe and in Ame¬ 
rica, is nearly the same as the one given in that work. An 
account of the success of Bonet has been left by Sir Kenelm 
Rigby, in his treatise ‘ Of Bodies,' from which it appears 
that the pupil not only understood others when they spoke, 
but also spoke himself so that others could understand him. 

‘ What at the first ho was laughed at for made him, after 
some years, be looked on as if he had wrought a miracle. 
In a word, after strange patience, constancy, and pains, he 
Itrought the young lord to speak as distinctly as any man 
whoever; and to understand so perfectly what others said, 
that he would not lose a word in a whole day's conversation.' 
(Of Bodies and of Man's Soul, chap. 28. p. 319.) Sir Kenelm 
Digby and other authors speak of Bonet as a priest: he is 
also said, to have been in the service of the prince of Carig- 
nan, and to have continued his employment as a teacher of 
the deaf and dumb for many years. 

BONET, THEOPHILUS, an eminent physician, was 
horn at Geneva on the 5th of March, 1G20. His family 
was originally Italian and of noble rank, but his ancestors 
had lemovccl from Rome to the south of France about a 
century previous, in lordor to enjoy the free oXercise of their 
religion. Ills grandfather being compelled to have recourse 
to some means of gaining a livelihood, chose the .profession 
of medicine, and obtained such eminence, that he was in¬ 
vited to Turin to become physician to Charles-Emmanuel, 
Duke of Savoy. But he appears to have possessed too 
much independence of mind to have retained the court fa¬ 
vour, and he consequently removed to Lyons. Here, in 
15.56, Andrew Bonet was Mm. He also practised medicine, 
and after losing his first wife he removed to Geneva, where, 
having married a second time, he had two sons, John and 
Thconuilus. The hereditary celebrity of the family deter- 
mineu both to study medicine; but though the former 
arrived at great eminence, ho left no work to testify his 
ability. Theopliilus, after having visited many of the most 
celebrated universities, took the degree of doctor of medi¬ 
cine in 1643. Soon after this the Duke of Xrf>nguuville ap¬ 
pointed him his physician, and he quickly ruse to eminence 
by the success of his treatment. 

During the course of bis practice he was diligent in col¬ 
lecting observations on the progress and terminations of 
diseases, which formed the basis of his subsequent publica¬ 
tions. His earliest work was * Pharos Medicorum, id est, 
Cautelm, Animadversiones et . Observationes Proctiem,' 
Geneva, 1668, 2 vols. 12mo. Each time this work was re¬ 
printed he enlarged it and altered the title, so that the edi¬ 
tion of 16^9 was called * Labyrinthus Medicus extricatus,' 
4to. Geneva; and that of 1687, ‘Methodus Vitandorum 
Erromm oui in Praxi oceurrunt.' 4to. 

Incurable deafness having compelled him to retire from 
practice, he devoted his time to digesting his observations, 
and published his celebrated work, in 1679, entitled ' Se- 
pulchretum, seu A'natomia. Practica,’ 2 vols. folio, Geneva, 
which Maogelus republished with ailditions at Geneva in 
1700, 3 vols. folio. This formed the basis of the great work 
of Morgagni, * Da Causis et Sedibos :Sforborum,’ who highly 
esteemed the labours of his pradms|^r, Lieutaud also 
availed himself of this valuable repertory of fkets in morbid 
VUXVttff. 

No. 


The-o^r works of Bonet attest his industry, but are of 
^s utility: * Mercurius Compilatitius, seu Itiqex Medico- 
Practicus,* Geneva, 1683, fol:; ‘Medicina Se^tentrionalis 
Collatitia,' Genova, 1685, 2 vols. fol.; ‘ Polyalthes,^3 vols. 
fol. Geneva, 1090,1691,169.3. This is i^ulky commentary 
on * Johnstoni Syntagma Nosocomiccs.' 

Bonet became subject to dropsy, and died on tlie 29th of 
March, 1689, in the seventieth year of liis age. He pos¬ 
sessed great knowledge, and was distinguished for his mo¬ 
desty and affability. (Eloy, Dictionnaire Uistorique.) 

BONFA'DIO, JA'COPO, was born in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century at Gazzano, near Salb, on the banks 
of the lake of Garda. He studied at Padua, and after¬ 
wards proceeded to Rome, where he became secretary to 
Cardinal di Bari, with whom he remained three years, 
w'hich he mentions in bis letters as the happiest of his life. 
Cardinal di Bari having died, Bonfadio entered the service 
of Cardinal Ghinucci, but here he met with ■an enemy 
in the persoii of another dependant of the Cardinal, on 
whose account Bonfadio left. He was on the point of going 
to Spain with an envoy of the Duke of Mantua to Charles Sf, 
when the envoy suddenly die<l. He then went to Naples, 
where ho became intimate with Pietro Carnesecchi, who was 
afterwards burnt at Romo for heresy. From Naples Bon¬ 
fadio wandered about several parts of Italy, until he was in¬ 
vited by Benibo, who was then living at Padua, to come to his 
house, about 1540, and undertake the education of Bemlra’s 
son Torijuato. Bonfadio appears to have remained at Padua 
five years. From Padua he now and then visited the banks 
of his native lake, and also occasionally Coloniola, a villa of 
bi.s learned friend Marc Antonio Flaminio. He has praised, 
both in his Italian letters and in his Latin verses, the pleasant 
scenery of those place; At one time he had the idea of 
founding an Academj'^pn the banks of the lake of Garda, 
and he applied to Count^Martinongo and otiicr noblemen of 
Brescia to countenance his project. Having accepted in 
1645 the professorship of philosophy in Genoa, he was com¬ 
missioned to write the history of the republic. He began it 
from the year 1528, where Foglietta had closed his narra¬ 
tive, and continued it till the year 1550. The work, which 
is written in T.atin, is entitled Ammlium Genuentium Lihri 
Quinque, and was published after his death at Pavia, 1586. 
It was translated into Italian and published at Genoa the 
same year. Both the text and the translation were published 
at Brescia, 1759. In describing the organic changes cfl'ccted 
in the constitution by Andrea Doria in 1528, the conspiracy 
of Fieschi, and other then recent events. Bonfadio spoke of 
several individuals connected with those factions in a tone 
which probably offended their relatives, who were still power¬ 
ful at Genoa. However this may he, he was arrested m 
the year 1550, beheaded in prison, and his body publicly 
burnt. Of the contemporary writers who relate this catas¬ 
trophe, some are silent about the charges against him, and 
others hint that he was sentenced upon an accusation of 
unualural practices, hut in reality through political ani¬ 
mosity, or, as it was called, ‘reasoi^,. of state.' MazzuchelU 
gives at length, with his usual accuracy, all these various 
authorities, and concludes by leaving'6he question of Bon- 
fadio's guilt involved in doubt, as he could find no docu¬ 
ments existing at Genoa of the trial. Tlie register of the 
prison merely states the sentence, but does not give the 
charge. The proceedings of trials at that time were secret, 
and even the charges on which capital sentences were 
founded were not always made known to the public. Bon- 
fadio’s ‘Genoese Annals' are generally admired for their 
' style, which in many passages reminds the reader of Sal¬ 
lust. Bonfudio's Italian Letters already mentioned, have 
been collected and published by Mazzuchelli, Brescia, 1746. 
They are considered among the best specimens of Italian 
epistolary composition, and are alsi interesting for the de¬ 
scriptions of places, manners, and incidents. He also 
wrote Carmina, 12mo., "Verona, 1740; Rime, whicV\ are 
praised by Crescimbeni, and arc found scattered in va¬ 
rious collections; and an Italian translation of Cicero pro 
Milone. 

BONIFACE 1. was elected bishop of Rome after, the 
death of Zosimus, a.d. 419. Part of the clergv, supported 
^ Symmachus. prefect of Home, elected Eulalius, but the 
Emperor Hononus, who was then at Ravenna, confirmed 
Boniface's eleetion. Several letters from Boniface to the 
bishops of Gaul, concerning matters of discipline, and to 
the bishops of Africa, who would not allow of appeals to the 
see of Rome, axe in Constant's collection, and give afavotir- 
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able opinion of bis character and learning. He asserted 
the authority of the Roman sec over the churches of Illy- 
rieuin. upon \vhi<di contested point there are letters extant 
from ]lonira<‘e to Rufus, bisliop of Tliessaloniea, and also 
between the two emperors, Are.adius and Honorius. Boni¬ 
face died A.D. 423;'and was succecdetl by Cclcstinus 1. 

BONlf ACE II. succeeded Felix IV. in 530. It is 
recorfled of him that, although a native of Rome, ho was the 
son of a Goth. His was also a disjmted election. Part of 
the Roman clergy assembled in the Basilica Julia chose 
Diascorus, while the rest met in the Basilica of Gonstan- 
tine for the election of Bunifacte. The schism lasted only 
twenty-eight days, when Dios<rorus fell ill and died. Boni¬ 
face passed several regulations against bribery in the elec¬ 
tions of bishops, and he also condemned tin; practice of a 
bishop appointing bis own successor. Platina, J'ifte Ponlif. 
He died in .5.?2, and was succeeded bv John II. 

BONIFACE III. was electeil in lilarch, 007, and died in 
November of the same year. He obtained, of the Emperor 
Phocas the acknowledgment of the supremacy of the see of 
Rome over all other churches. This circnmstanco renders 
his pontificate remarkable. He was succeeded by 

BONIFACE IV., who consecrated the Pantheon, having 
first removed the images of the heathen gods, and dedi¬ 
cated it to the Virgin Mary and all the martyrs. He 
transformed his paternal house in the country of the Mar:>i 
into a monastery, 'on which he bcstowaal all his property. 
He died in 01,5, and was buried in St. I’cter's chnrcl). 
Bonifuec has been canonized by tlie church of Rnme. 11c 
was succeeded by Deiisdedit, who was hitnself succeeded 
in 619 by 

BONIFACE V., a Neapolitan, who died in 022, and was 
succeeded by Honorius I. . 

BONIFACE VI., a native of T.’iscany, and son of the 
Bishop Adrian, succeeded Formosus iuSO.5, and died fifteen 
days after his election. He was succeeded by Steplieii VII. 

BONIFACE VII., Cardinal Franco or Francono, was 
elected in a popular tumult, when Benedict VI. was seized 
and strangled in 974. Boniface himself was expelled from 
Rome in the following year, having incurred general de¬ 
testation through bis licentiousness and cruelly. Boniface 
is not considered a legitimate pope, tbough his name is re¬ 
gistered as sueh in tnost cdmmological tables. He returned 
to Romo in 98.'5. and pul John XIV. in prison, where lie died 
of hunger, as it is reported. Boniface again assumed the 
papal dignity, which be retained a few months, till August 
of the same’year, when he died, and John XV. was elected 
pope. 

BONIFACE VIII., Cardinal Benedetto Gactani of 
Anagni, succeeded in .January, 1294, Celestine V,, whom he 
liad persuaded to abdicate on the ground of incapacity, and 
whom ho afterwards confined in the castle of Futnone, where 
Celestine died a few months after, under suspicious circuni- 
stancos. Boniface interiwisial between Charhis II of Anjou, 
king of Naples, atid James of Aragon and of Sicily, and 
made the latter consent to give up Sicily to f^harles. But 
the Sicilians would not be surrendered to their hereditary 
enemy; they proclaiyied Frederic, .lames’s brother, their 
king, and rosisteil both the arms of Charles and the in¬ 
trigues and the threats of Boniface, who hiunchcil his oxcom- 
miinicatinns against them without effect. In 1297 James 
of Aragon came to Rome and was iiulnced by Boniface to 
turn his arms against his brother Frederic, on which con¬ 
dition the pope granted him the investiture of the crown of 
Sardinia. 

In the contest about the succession to the Gorman em¬ 
pire, alter the death of Rudolf of Ilapsburg, Boniface tiok 
the part of sAdolf of Nassau against Albert of Austria, 
Rudolfs son. At the same time Boniface waged a war of 
destruction against the Colonna, a powerful feudal family, 
which held possession of several towns and estates in tlic 
countries of Rome and Naples. The origin of this quarrel 
is not clear,y asceitained. It np|iears that two cardinals of 
the house of Colonna had opposed Boniface’s election, and 
afterwards refused to admit papal garrisons into their castles. 
Boniface accused them of having dissipated the treasures of 
the church, of holding correspondence with Fretleric of 
Sicily, and other charges. The two cardinals wrote to the 
French and other kings against Boniface, complaining of 
his arrogance, and questioning the validity of his election. 
Upon this the pope cxcomraunicafcrl the whole family of 
Colonna and their adhornnts, calling them heretics, and 
declaring that they had forfeited their honours and estates 


and property of every sort. Further, ho pvoelaimed a cru¬ 
sade against them, besieged Prencste, winch he took and 
razed to thd**ground; and he destroyed likewise Ziigtirolo 
and Colonna, fiefs of the same family. The two cardinals 
escaped to France, and Sciarra their tun ic was obliged 
to conceal himself in the forests near An/.io, whenee he 
afterwards escaped by sea only to fall into the hands of 
pirates. 

Boniface proclaimed the first jubilee in the year 1300, 
granting by a bull a plenary indulgence to all those who 
should visit the sanctuaries of Rome in that your. This 
attrac-lcd an ininieii.:e multitude of loreigiieis to Rome. The 
historian Villani, who went there himself, reckons the 
number of striiiigers at 200,000 at one time, ami the chro¬ 
nicle of Asti states the nunihi-r of all thoMi who visited 
Romo during that year at two millions. This j-. hilee 
hroi.glil. to lli)iiie a \ast quantity of money. Before B.ini- 
face’s time plenary indulgence had been granted only to 
those who went to the crusades I'or the deliverance of the 
Holy Land. 

Boniliiee, still aiming at the reduction of Sicily, sent for 
Charles de N’alois, hiotlior of I'hilip le Bel, king of France. 
t)n arriving at Florence t.'harlcs .siipportcil the f.ielion of 
the Neri, h\ wliieh Dante and iiKiiiy olii. r- were exiled. 
He then went ever to Sicily, hut al’ier a (U.siiltorv waifaio 
peace was made, and Frederic was ackiiowli.'dged as king 
of Trimieria in on condition of liis paMlig to llio 

Uoiimn see a triliiite of 3000 onze, or l.gUlili llorins. A 
serious quarrel somi after broke out between the pope and 
Philip le Bel. The pope preieiided to share with the king 
the tithes levied on the clergy; ho also created the new 
liishoprick of Baniiers without the king’s c'H.-eiit, and he 
appiiintetl (lie hisliop his li'gate in Frame. The lii.-,hdp 
lieliaved iii-oleiitly to iho king, wh.i ane-led him and gave 
him ill charge to the Arcliliisliop of iviailioniie. I'pon this 
Boniface excoinmiiiiieatcd Iho king, jilaced his king.torn 
under iiiterdK-l, and wrote to Alliert of Au-lna. eonfiruiing 
his eleelioii and inviting him tei make war agaiimt France. 
Philip assembled the slates of the kingdom and Iniil before 
them twciity-liilie idiarges agauist tlic jiope, accusing liini 
of simony, (d’ licivsy, of lici ntiousnes.s, and even of sorcery, 
and appealing to a general cmiiicil of the chiircli. Nome of 
the dialges were either invented or exaggerated by I’hili]), 
who was a most, unprincipled man, altliongli at tin- same 
time Boniface’s conduct was tar from irreproaclialde. Tim 
next mcasiiro of the piipe was to proclaim all Philip’s snh- 
jeets released from their allegiance. The king resolving to 
put an end to this to him dangerous struggle, sent Cuillauinc 
de Nogaret, a bold unscrupulous man, to Italy, with money 
and letters for the partizans of the Colonna and the other 
enemies of the pope*. Nogaret was joined by Sciarra, who 
had escaped from captivity. The poiic was at Anagni, 
when Nogaret and Sciari-a suddenly entered the 'town lid- 
lowed by armed men, overcame the pope’s guards, and 
arrested Boniface himself. Nogaret was lor taking him to 
Lyons, where the eouncil was to assemble; hot Neiarra in¬ 
sisted upon Boniface ahdicatiiig, abused him, and even 
struek the old man with his gauntlet. Boiiilace behaved 
with dignity and firmness; ho was kept three dais in eon- 
fineincnt, during whieh it is said he would not take any 
food. At hist Cardinal del Ficsco induced the people of 
Anagni to rise and deliver the pontitt’, and Neiarra and 
Nogaret were obliged to leave the town. Boniface re¬ 
turned to Rome, but his health had received so severe a 
shock, that he liell ill and died, October, 13U3, after uhout 
nine years of a most turbulent iionlificate. P. Dupuy and 
A. Baillet have written the history of the quarrel between 
Bonif.ice and Philip lo Bel. Boniface was one of the most 
strenuous assertors of the assumed supremacy of the pope 
over princes and nations in temporal as we/i as spiritual 
matters. He was an inveterate persecutor of the Gnihelines, 
for which Dante lias alluded to him at length in canto 
xxvii. of the ‘ Inferno.’ 

BONIFACE IX., Cardinal Pietro Tomocclli, a Nea¬ 
politan by birth, was elected in 1389 by the cardinals at 
Rome after the death of Urban VI. This was the time ot 
the great Western schism as it is called, which began tc- 
tween Urban and Clement, styled the Vlltli, who held his 
court at Avignon. Clement having died in 1394. the car¬ 
dinals of his party elected Pedro de Luna by the name of 
Benedict Xlil. R«nifacc however continued to exercise 
the papal authority at Rome, regardless of tlie Avignon 
popes and conclaves. Endeavours were made bv several 
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sovereigns to assemble a council mid put an end to the 
schism, hut both Boniface and Benedict were averse to this 
measure. ® 

Boniface died at Home in Mtl l, and was succeeded by 
Innocent VII. The church ol' Romo has ever since ue- 
knowledgid Urban and Boniface and their successors as 
legitimate popes, and considerecl Clement and Benedict as 
anti popes, f Bknk»u .r, Anti-copi.;.] 

During liis poiilifieateof nearly fifteen years Boniface was 
involved in the Italian wars of that turbulent period. He 
fir.'.t favoured the claims of the Aiigevins to llio throne of 
Naples, hut afterwaids recognised the more fortunate 
Ladislaus as king. Perugia and other towns of Uinhiia 
and the Mar<‘hes acknowledgetl the pope as their siizi-rain 
in Boi’ifaee s time. Boniface is charged with being addicteil 
to a worldly iioliey, having seized upon the eeelesiastieal 
revenues ib'r temporal purposes, and enriched his hrotliers 
and iiepheus. 

BONIFACE, SAINT, a native of Devoiisliire. was horn 
about A.u. 6(^0. He became a numk. and resided for a lime 
in a eiuiveiit at .Southainpion, wlu-ie he acipiin'd reputation 
for learoiug and jiiely. When ihirly-six jears of ago lie 
set out for Rome, where he exjiri ssed to I’ope (Iregory II. 
his wish to pnoicli the giispt*! to the lu’al'liioi nations ut 
fJermaiiy, where two of his e.mntiwmtm, Wilfred and Willi- 
hrod, from Nortlimiiberland, as well as Kilian. an Irish 
hisliop, hail preeeileil him. The pojie having saiu'tioueii 
his Voealiin, Boiiiuu'e Joined Willitirml in I'risia, troin 
whenee lie refiaiied to Thnrinuia, Franconia, and otlier 
]iarls of central Cerniany. There he lonnd a strange mix 
tureof iilolatri'Us anil Christian rites, and the people plunged 
in ignoraiiee and barharisin. For inoie lliaii thirly,Nears 
ho laboured in eoiiN<Tlmo and eivilizing llie riiile natives, 
and he well desei 'ed the title which has hecll given lunt of j 
‘ the Apostle of Cermany.’ Hi- founded tour calhclriils, j 
Erfurt, Boiiahcrg, AichslaiU and W •ivzhnig, with a M-hool j 
attached to each, and he estahlislu-d iiuiueroiis tnonaslcries | 
both for monks and. nuns. These nionas'.i ries were generally 
hoilt upon uncuhiNati'd groinals, w liii-li were clearcl and 
tilled hy the new inmates, and thus agricnilure kept ji ii e 
with tlie diiritsion of t'hrislianily. The nioii.istery of Fulda, 
founded bv Storm, one I'f B.iniface's disciples, was the means 
of ivelainiing a vast tract nf ground which had hecni till 
then covered hv forests. Ill ilisenssing iu onr days the 
ijiieslion ol'thc u-<‘ and abuse of nionustie institutions, we 
ought not lo overlook the t'aet, that monks were the great 
civilizers of modern Europe in the dark ages wliieh.followed | 
the (lesliiu'tion uf ihe Roman Empire, lionifaee was made i 
areldiishop vd' jMainz, anil iiietnn) ililaii of all the new dio¬ 
ceses on the right bank nl' the Rhine. Ho sent for mis¬ 
sionaries from Bi'ilaiu to assist him in his arduous task, and 
Willib.ddj Wuniliald, Burehard, Liillus, Lelniin, \r illihad. 
and the nuns l.iob.i, Theela, Walherg and others, obeyed 
his summons. Bonil’.iee was supparled l>j Carloman. and 
alterwards hv I’epiii, sons of Charles Mavlel, wdiosc aulhonty 
or inlluenee extended over a eoiisiderul'le part of Cermany. 

‘ Without the protection of Ihe Frank iirineo (ho observes 
in one of his letters to his friends at Winchester) 1 could 
neither govern the people nor protect the jiriests and vir¬ 
gins eonseerated lo Cod: without his prohihitious, Nviihoul 
the tienaltics which ho denounces on those who rcfu.si' to 
olicv me, vain would be the attempt in this country to abolish 
hiailheii eeremuiiies or idulalrous saeriliees.' S. 

Jii»ii/ijrii, (juoted by Dunham in Ili.slnrij nf the Grrmunic 
J'^mjiire, vol. ii.) In reading the regulations of Boiiifaee 
for the discipline of his lloeks, we are enahled to judge of 
the low slate of morality which he Ibund in Germany, of the 
diKieiillies he had to encounter, not only on the part of the 
heathens, but from the converts themselves, and of the 
bencfie.ial effects which his injuui'tioiis and example must 
have had on the people at large. In /■ia Boniface again 
V’.itad Frisia, a country still iu great measure pagan. 
Having nsseinbled a multitude of converts lie piiehed tents 
in a field for the purpose of giving them emifirmation, when 
a hand of heathens fell upon the encampment, and killed 
or dispersed the congregation. Bonifaco was among the 
killed. ( nia S. lionifacii in Mabilltin, tom. iv., and Dun¬ 
ham’s ff the Germanic Empire.) 

BONIFA'ClO, a town of Corsica, on the S. cxti’eniity of 
the island, facing the coast of, Sardinia. It is a fortified 
t Nvn, has a good IiavbiNur, and aljowt 3,000 inhabitants. 
The town is built on a bill which projects into the sea. Bo¬ 
nifacio was originally a colony of tbo Qenooso in the 14th 
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eeiiluvy. The country near Bonifacio is one of the most 
fertile ami pleasant districts of Corsica. It produces corn, 
fruit, and tias good pastures. Bonifacio is 44 in. S.E. of 
Ajaccio, in 41" 23' N. lat. and 9° tu' E. long. 

BONl FA'ClO, STRAITS OF, divide Sardinia from Cor¬ 
sica. The narrowest part between Longusardo in Sardinia and 
the soulheriimost point of Corsica, E. of the town of Boni¬ 
facio, is about 10 m. wide. At ihe E. entrance of the Straits 
are several clusters of islands, the principal of wliieh is the 
Island of Maddalena, belonging to Sardinia, Near the 
Corsican coast is the Island of Cavallo, ami between that 
and Maddalena is Santa Maria, with several other islets 
and rocks, which make the Mediterranean sailors in general 
avoid passing through the Straits, unless they are eumpellcd. 
The land on both sides of the Straits is riioinilaiiioiis '1 lie 
i.slunds in these Straits were noied for contraliaml trade 
during the luaritinic war in the time of Nupoleuii. 

BONIN, or ARZOBISPO ISLANDS, a group of 
islands ill the North I’aeilie, lying aliout N. by E., extend¬ 
ing from 27' -11' N. hit., seen as far to the southward as 
2()" .30', and proh.ihly running nuieli farther in thai di- 
reetioii. In loiigilude the known portion is eoinprised lie- 
tween 1-13' and 144' E. long. The only account o*'them is 
from the visit of the Blxssuin in lb27 ; and ( apluin Beoeliev 
(ihserves that they eorrespoml so well with the de-seriplinn 
of a group eallisi Yslas del Arzobispo in a w'ork pubhslied 
many jears ago at Manilla (Nucitrucinn Espeeuiatira y 
Prulirn), as to leave no doubt of their heing the same. Tin y 
had tieen expunged from the ehait all hut three, culled 
Los V'oleanos. as Gore. Peroiisc, and Krozen-tern had passed 
to the N. and S. without seeing any other than these; but 
j in 1823 they reappeaied in Arrowsinitli's map. 

They consist of three distinct groups : tli: northern, called 
Parry s (.ironp, are mostly small islands and rocks. The 
eeiilral, called Baily'sVlrmip, coiisisis of larger isluttds. sepa¬ 
rated fiom each other hv narrow' and deep I'liaiiiiels. In the 
soullierti group the islands appear lo he still larger Hiid 
higher, but of this portion little is known, as tkiptaiii 
Beecliey liad not time to examine them. It appears that in 
Is'il II whale-sliip eummanded hy Mr. Collin anchored 
among tliis southern group, and that Mr. C. gave his name 
to the port, and was tlie first who furnished any certain iu- 
fore..aiion coiiecriiing tliis archijiehigo. 

Tito islands are of volcunie Ibiniation, and smoke is seen 
to issue from some of them : they are steep and high, and 
wooded to the shore.s. The coasts are steep and craggy' 
in many places liasallic eoiiiintis of a grey or grg. nish 
hue appear, te.seinliliiig the Giant's Causeway in nimia- 
tiire : oliNiue, hornblentie, and ehaleedony are limnd. 'i'liu 
islands are siirrounded with slpirp rugged rocks, and 
oflen with coral rtxd's: the water around^ tlieni is very 
deep. They are (|ujle niiiiihabited, but at the time of the 
Blessoin's visit two of the crew of a whaler which had been 
wri-eked in Port Lloyd were living on one of the islands, 
and had got a piece of ground under cultivation. The rest 
of the crew had been taken off by unotber whaler, hut these, 
two preferred remaining. The islands abound in the 
cabbage and fan palms, tile foriner of wliieb is an ex¬ 
cellent vegetable, areea, pandaiuis, Tamanu ofOtaheite. and 
various other trees : the sea also contains •ahundance of tiirlle, 
ray, eels, eray-fisli, and a great variety of others, of the 
most beautiful eolonrs. Of birds, there are brown herons, 
plover, rails, snipe, wood-pigeons, crows, and small hiids; 
also a s)ieeies of vampire hat. soiiio of which measured 
three feet across the extended wings, with a body eight 
or iiiiio inches in length. No (|iiadru|)eds were .seen. '1 he 
islands arc suhjeet to eartinj .akes, and in winter to violent 
storms, in one of which (.lamiary, ls2(i) the water rose 
twelve feet in Port Lloyd. Tho currents about the islands 
run very strong, and principally .o the northward. 

The name Bonin, hy which they are knoNvn on our maps, 
is derived from Japanese accounts of a group called Bon-in 
•Sima; hut setting aside the geographical inaecuracy of the 
position there assigned them, it appears from the description 
given by M. Abel Remiisat, in the .t.mrnal des Havntis, 
Seplcmbcr. 1817, that the.se cannot be the same. They 
appear to abound in goo»l harbours, and are now fretjuenlly 
visited by wlialers, who go to them for turtle, fish, and the 
eahhuge palm. (Becehey's Voyage to the Pacific and 
liehrhiffs Straits.) 

1 BONN, one of the eloveu mmor cNve'.cs of V'.iC cucAe of 
Cologne, which forms that part of the Khonisli provinces 
belonging to the crown of Prussia, which i^ designated ‘tlio 
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provtnee of Cleves, Juliew, and Berg.’ It consists of a por¬ 
tion of the former posse-ssions of the archbishops of Cologne, 
and contains within an area of about lOS square miles, I town, 
58 villages, and 28 hamlets,'78 churches and othe# places 
of worship, 114 public buildings, and' about 6800 private 
dwelling-houses. The Rhine, with the lixeeption of tho 
biirgonmstership of 'Vilich, whieh lies on the right bank 
of that river, is its eastern boundary. The soil is 
throughout productive, and favourable to the growth of all 
descriptions of grain; the average annual produce of which 
in good years is estimated at about 392,800 Berlin bushels, 
or 72,800 British imperial quarters. IVine and tobacco arc 
also raised. The population, which was 35,202 in 1816, 
38,952 in 1825, and 42,447 in 1831, is at present about 
44,800. Exclusive of the chief town and university, the 
circle contains one gymnasium, and one Protestant and 
forty-four Roman Catholic national or elementary schools. 
In every forty inhabitants there is not more than about 
one Protestant. The burgomastership of Bonn, one of the 
nine into which the circle is divided, contains the town 
and university of the same name, a place of some antiquity, 
situated on a gcullc eminence, in a pleasant and fertile 
country, on the left bank of the Rhine. In records of a 
remote date it was called Bunna, a word which Arndt de¬ 
rives from the Celtic ‘Buhn,’ a spot containing productive 
fields, postures, and water-courses. Bunna became the 
head quarters of the sixth Roman legion, and, according to 
Antoninus’s ‘ Itinerary,’ was afterwards kept up as one of 
the Roman strong-holds on the Rhine. It rose ultimately to 
be a place of some note, and wivs attached to the second of 
the Germanic provinces a.d. 70. According to Tacitus (.Hixt. 
iv. 20), the Roman troops under Ilercnuius Callus were de¬ 
feated near Bonn by the Batavians under Claudius Civilis: 
tho ditches of the place were filled with dead bodies, and 
numbers were slain during the confusion by the arrows of 
their brother c.umbatants. Bunna and Nuvesium (or Neuss) 
are repeatedly mentioned in the subsequent accuimt of 
the Batavian contest as places where the Roman ge¬ 
nerals mustered their forces. Bonn is less frequently 
alluded to after this time: it is aflirmcd by some, though 
scarcely on sufllcient grounds, to have embraced Chris¬ 
tianity in the 88th year of the Christian ccra, in consc- 
queqre of the preaching of Maternus, bishop of Cologne ; and 
it is known that Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great, about the year 3 1C built the church in this town, on 
tho site of which the Minster church was atlcrwards built. 
In the year 355 Bonn was destroyed by an irruption of Ger¬ 
man tribes, and in 359 was rebuilt by the Emperor Julian. 
Under the Frankish sovereigns it is said to have borne the 
name of Verona: in 755 Charlemagne crossed the Rhine at 
Bunn, in his second campaign against the Saxons; and in 
881 it was aliilbst ruined by the Normans. In 1240 it was 
surrounded with walls and a ditch by the archbishop of Co¬ 
logne, who conferred a variety of immunities upon it: from 
tho year 1320 it was the constant residence of the arch¬ 
bishops of Cologne. The Emperor Charles IV. was crowned 
here in 1346, about which time it had risen into sufficient 
im])ortancc to conclude a treaty of defensive alliance with 
Cblognc and other towns on the Rhine, when it under¬ 
took to furnish an auxiliary force of 500 men. During the 
Thirty years* war Bonn was exposed to gnuit sufferings and 
vicissitudes. In 1673 the French, who had po.ssessed them¬ 
selves of the place, were besieged in it by tho prince of 
Orange and Montecuculi, and surrendered after a- slight 
resistance: having regained possession of it fifteen years 
afterwards, they extended and greatly strengthened its de¬ 
fences. In 1689 it was taken by Frederic III., elector of 
Brandenburg, after a three-raontns’ siege; and in 1703 was 
captured by die duke of Marlborough, the operations of tlic 
dege having been conducted by the celebrated Marshal 
Coehorn. The fortifications were razed in 1717; and in 
1777 Maximilian Frederic, elector of Cologne, founded the 
academy, which was enlarged into a university in 1784. 
^is university was dissolved by tho French, and remained 
in abeyance while they held Bonn in Napoleon’s time, but 
was re established upon a more extensive scale by the pre¬ 
sent king of Prussia, on the 18th October, 1818, the twenty- 
fourth article of the act of the congress of Vienna having 
transferred it to him as part of tho proWnees of the Rhine. 

Tlie town of Bonn has the Rhine for its eastern boun¬ 
dary ; it is skirted on the south by the former electoral 
palace, and on the noith and west by tho Minster church, 
and a succession of gardens which stretch as far as the 


hanks of the river. It has at present the appearance rather 
of a modern than of an antient town, and though it cannot 
be termed ^well-built place, for several of tho streets are 
narrow and UMighted, its appearance at a distance, with its 
white palacernow the university building, the steeples 
behind, and the gardens all round it, is cheerful and pleas¬ 
ing. The air is at times bleak and cold, in conse(|uencc of 
the currents occasioned by the heights that hang over its 
low site, which is placed at the point where the Rhine 
emerges from between those heights; the evaporation from 
the river also renders the atmosphere damp. Bonn forms 
a circular” figure of nearly equal diameter from north to 
south and cast to west: the distance from the Cologne to 
the Coblenz gate does not exceed ten or twelve minutes’ mo¬ 
derate walk. It contains above 1100 houses, built in a sub 
stiintial manner, twenty-nine public edifices, eight churches 
and chapels, nine mills and manufactories, live gates, 
and a population of about 12,000 (1789, 9560; 1800, 8833 ; 
1811,9167; 1823, 10,860; and 1828, 11,526), besides tho 
garrison, and between 700 and 800 students. The inha¬ 
bitants derive the principal moans of their subsistence 
from the university, from their fields, gardens, and vine¬ 
yards. Tho chief manufactures in the town are cottons, 
silks, and sulphuric acid. Tho buildings without the 
gate are on the increase, and so disposed, under the di¬ 
rection of a boanl of embellishment (Versc/ionerittigs- 
commission), as to be ornamental to the town. Among 
the open areas the market-place is the most spacious ; but 
the square planted with trees next tho Minster, and 
thence called the Minster-square, is the iliiest. There is 
no public edifice in Bonn to be compared with the Minster 
or church of St. Cassius, an antient Gothic structure, pro¬ 
bably of the twelfth or thirleentli century. In the in¬ 
terior is a bronze statue of .St. Helena, kneeling at the 
feet of the cross, as well ns basso rilievi in white marble, 
representing the birth and baptism of the Saviour. In 
tile church of St. Remigius, there is a fine altarpiece in 
oils, in which Spiellierg the painter has represented the 
baptism of Clovis, king of tlie Franks, by the patron 
saint. The town-hall, which is on one side of the market¬ 
place, is a handsome edifice in the modern style, with 
a double flight of stone steps in front. Bonn has also a 
gvmnasium; is tho seat of the superior boai-d of mines 
fbr tho Rhenish possessions of Prussia, of two tribunals tor 
civil and criminal affairs, and of a central department for 
taxes and crown revenues. Among other scientific asso¬ 
ciations it possesses an academy of naturalists, styled * the 
Leopold'Curolinc Academy’ (which was first instituted at 
Schweinfurt in 1 652, received extensive privileges from the 
emperors Leopold I. and Charles VII., was afterwards re¬ 
moved to Erlangen, and ultimately transferred to this place 
in 1818), and the society of tho Lower Rhine for promoting 
the sciences of natural history and medicine. Upon the re¬ 
establishment of tho university in the year 1818, Frederic- 
William, the present king of Prussia, appropriated the 
electoral palace at tho southern end of the. town to aca¬ 
demical purposes; in the rescript under which it was re¬ 
opened his majesty expresses his expectation that ’the 
university will proceed in the spirit of the act for its endow¬ 
ment, and promote true piety, sound learning, and whole¬ 
some morals among the youth resorting to it for study. 
It received tho title of ‘ the Rhenish UniversiU’ of Frederic- 
William,' in the year 1828, and is com))osed of five faculties, 
Protestant theology, Roman Catholic theology, medicine, 
jurisprudence, and philosophy. There are attached to it 
forty professors in onlinary, and ten adjuncts (.ausserordent- 
tiche Pro/essoren), and four seminaries, viz., one for students 
of Protestant theology, and another for students of homiletic 
catechetical Protestant theology, a third for philological 
students, and a fourth for the natural sciences. It has a 
library of about 80,000 volumes, a medical institute for clinic, 
and another for poly-clinic, with which an establishment tor 
the cure of invalid students is combined, a clinicum fur 
surgery and diseases of the eye, another for obstetrics, an 
anatomical theatre and museum, a cabinet of surgical in¬ 
struments, an agricultural institute, a botanical garden, a 
museum of natural history, geological collections, an appa¬ 
ratus for natural and experimental philosophy, a museum of 
antiquities, &c., and an observatory. At a distance of less 
than fifteen minutes' walk from the toa'n lies the country 
residence of the former electors of Cologne, Clemensruhe, 
near the village of P6ppelsdorf, which contains tho collec¬ 
tions in natural history, geology, &c., the chemical and 
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technoloRieal laboratory, the collections bclon^^ing to the 
Leofiold-Caroline Academy, a gallery of paintings and en¬ 
gravings, and lecture-rooms, besides apaftajPents for the 
accommodation or use of the officers and professors. The 
university opened in the autumn of 1818, with forty-five 
students; at the close of 1826 they amounted to 1002; at 
that of 1829. to 92.6 ; but the numbers at the end of 1834 
hod declined to 887. There are five elementary schools 
ill the town, as well as a free-school for 300 poor children, 
several private cabinets of coins, engravings, &c., an excel¬ 
lent library of scientific publications and a miQeralogical 
collection attached to the board of mining, and several 
benevolent institutions. The agricultural institute, with 
an area of 120 acres devoted to its purposes, and a ma¬ 
nufactory of earthenware and pottery, are likewise situated 
at i*oppclsdorf. llonn lies in 50° 44' N. lat., and 9° 44' 
£. 1on<r. 

BONNEFOY or BONFIDIUS, EDMUND, a writer 
on Oriental law, or law of the Eastern Empire, was burn 20th 
October, 1336, at Chabeuil near Valence, in France. Having 
applied himself to the law, he was early apjxtintcd colleague 
to tlie celebrated Cujacius, in the chair of law, in the uni¬ 
versity of Valence, in which situation Cujacius thought so 
highly of his virtues, and also of his talents and acquirc- 
raents, as in one of his works to declare that, were ho on his 
death-bed, and asked, like Aristotle, to name his successor, 
he could name none but Bonnefoy. Bonnefoy was near 
being assassinated in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
was only rescued from the fury of the people by his fricnil 
Cujacius. Ho then went to Geneva, where, having been 
sippointod to a chair, be lectured three times a week on 
Oriental jurisprudence,—a chair for which ho was eminently 
qualified by his knowledge of the languages, particularly 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In lof.'t he published ‘Juris 
Orientalis libri tres, Impcratoriiu Constitutiones,' &c. The 
Greek to.xt was accompanied by a I^atin translation by 
the author, and was meant to comprise the laws idvil and , 
ccvilesiastical of the Eastern or Greek ciuiiii-e. The first 
book contains the constitulions of the emperors of the East, | 
from llcraclius to Michael Palmologiis; the secoiul con¬ 
tains the decrees of the archbishoiis and patriarchs of 
Gonstantinople ; and the third the decrees and letters of the 
other patriarchs and pontiffs. Bonnefoy died at Geneva, 
8th February, 1574, being then about thirty-eight years of 
ago. The historian Do Thou, who studied under him, gives 
him an excellent character, calling him * homo probus ot 
simplex.’ (De Thou, Hist. lib. 59 : Verdicr, Bibl. Fratifaise, 
tom. vi.; Senebier, Litt. Hist. <ls Oeneve, tom. ii. p. 7; 
M‘Crio's Melv., vol. i. p. 45.) 

BONNER, EDMUND, Bishop of London, died 1569. 
He was born at Hanley in Worcestcrsliire, and according 
to tradition was the natural son of a priest named Savage 
by Elizabeth Frodsham, who afterwards married Eilinund 
Bonner, a sawyer at Hanley. Strype, who wrote in 1721, 
asserts that he was the legitimate son of this Bonner, citing 
us his authority Baron 1-cehmon, whose ancestor had been 
an intimate friend and patron of the bishop. The opinion 
of Bonner's contemporaries was that Sjivage was his father. 
An epigram written on the ]iicture of him in Fox's ‘ Acts 
and Monuments' whipping Thomas Ilinshaw, says, 

* Nonioii licc matrii. nr<; Kent ilU* palriii, 

Qui |mtre Savngo iiatu«, falso quo Btuiprui* 

I>iottur: himc meliuii dixeria Orbilium.* 

In the year 1512 he was admitted a student at Pembroke 
College, Oxford (then Broad-Gate Hall), where in 1519 he 
took on two successive days the degrees of Bachelor of the 
Canon and Civil Laws, and he was ordained about the same 
time. In 1525 he was admitted to the degree of doctor, 
and had ac(]uired a high reputation as a canonist, so tliat 
Cardinal Wolsey made him one of his chaplains and mas¬ 
ter of his faculties and jurisdictions. In consequence of 
these offices, Bonner was attending on the cardinal at 
Cawood, whore the latter was arrested; and Stow mentions 
that, at the very moment when Sir John "Walsh mounted his 
horse to proceed to Cawood with the king's warrant for 
Wolsey's arrest, the cardinal and his household were at 
dinner in the hall at Cawood, and his great cross fell on the 
head of Bonner and drew blood; wherewith Wolsey said, 
shaking his head, ‘Malum omenand saying grace, with¬ 
drew to his chamber; ‘ and so,’ says Stow, • this must needs 
bo taken fur a sign or token of that which followcth.' 

Soon afterwards we find Bonner chaplain to Henry Vlll., 
incumbent of the livings of Blaydon and Cherry Burton in 


Yorkshire, of Ripple in Worcestershire, and of East Derc- 
ham in Norfolk, and a prebendary of St, Paul’s. Much of 
this promotion was duo to the favour of Cfdmwell, whose 
schemek for the reformation of religion Bonner promoted. 
In 1533 he was ^ent a second time to the pope, who was 
then at Marseilles, to appeal to a general council against 
Clement’s decree of excommunication against H§nry vllf, 
on account of the divorce; and Burnet says that * Bonner 
delivered the threatenings that ho was ordered to make 
with so much vehemency and fury, that the pope talked of 
throwing him into a cauldron of melted lead, or burning 
him alive; and ho, apprehending some danger, made his 
escape.’ In 1538 ho was made bishop of Hereford whilst 
he was on an embassy to Paris, and before hi.s consecration 
he was translated to Ixindun and took his commission from 
the king in 1540. 

Thus far Bonner not only concurred in, but zealously pro¬ 
moted the Reformation, and the separation from ^me. 
But when death had removed the despot whose ungovern¬ 
able temper seems to have obtained submission even from 
men of virtue and of ordinary firmness, Bonner’s compliance 
ceased; ho protested against Cranmer’s injunctions and 
homilies, and scrupled to take the oath of supremacy. For 
these olTeTices he was committed to the Fleet, from which 
however upon submission he was soon after released. From 
this time Bonner was so negligent in all that related to the 
Reformation as to draw on himself, in two instances, the 
censure of the privy council; but .is he had committed no 
olfence which subjected him to prosecution, the council, uc-. 
cording to the bad practice of those times, required him to 
do an act extraneous from his ordinary duties, knowing that 
he would be reluctant to perform it. They made him prc!i<!h 
a sermon at Paul’s Cross on four points. One of these 
Bonner omitted, and i^ommissioncrs were accordingly ap- 
])ointed to try him, befoSo whom he appeared seven days. At 
the end of October, 1849, he was committed to the Mar- 
shalsoa, and deprivedDf his bishopric. What ho said during 
his defence is characteristic of the man and of the times: 

‘ Wlicre I preached and affirmed the very true body and 
blood of our Saviour .Tesus Christ to bo in the sacrament of 
the altar the self-same in substance that was hanged and 
shed upon the cross, ho (Hooper), like an ass (as ho is an 
ass iiulced), falsely changed and turned the word that info 
as, like an ass, saying that I had said as it banged, and as 
it was shed upon the cross.’ At another time he said to one 
of his accusers tlnit ho spake like a goose, and to another, 
that he spake like a woodcock. 

After the death of Edward VI. Bonner was restored by 
Queen Mary. His first acts were to deprive the married 
priests in his diocese, ‘and set up.the mass in St. Paul's’ 
before the queen’s ordinance to that effect. It would be 
tedious to follow him in all the long list of executions for 
religion, which make the history of that reign a mere nar¬ 
rative of bloodshed. Fox enumerates 125 persona burnt in 
his diocese and thnnigh his agency during this reign ; and 
a letter from him to ('ardinal Pole (dated at Fulham, 2Gth 
December, 1556) is copied by Ilolinshed, in which Bonner 
justifies himself for pi-ocecding to the condemnation of 
twcnty-tw'o heretii's who had been sent up to him from Col¬ 
chester. These persons were saved by the intiuence of 
Cardinal Pole, who checked Bonner’s sanguinary activity. 

'When Queen Elizabeth aueecedod to the throne, Bonui-r, 
with the other bishop.s, wont to meet her at Highgate (19th 
November, 1558), ‘ who kneeling (says Stow) acknowledged 
their allegiance, which she very graciously accepted, giving 
to every of them her hand to kiss except Bishop Bonner, 
which she omitted for sundry ;cverities in the time of his 
authority.' 

In May, 1559, he was summoned before the privy council, 
and on tho oath of supremac’y laing tendered, and his re¬ 
fusal to take it, he was deprived a second time of his 
bishopric and indicted for a pramunire. He escaped the 
penalties attached to this charge, but he was confined for the 
rest of his life to the Marshalsea, where ho died on Sep¬ 
tember 5tli, 1569. 

The public acts of Bonner’s life sufficiently sl.ow the cha¬ 
racter of tho man; but there are anecdotes of him w hich 
afford additional proof, if any were wanting, that a certain 
gaiety of tenqier is not inconsistent with cruelty. When ho 
was taken to the Marshalsea from the council where the 
oath liiid been administered to him, a man exclaimed—* Tho 
Lord confound or else turn thy heart!’ Bonner pnswered 
‘The Lord send thcoto keepthvbreath to cool thy porridge.’ 
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Affdr hU deprivation a man called out jo hiin-7‘,(5ood mor¬ 
row, Bishop quondam‘ FafewejiJ,^ Be, ‘ ktiave 


aeinpcr.' . . * w 

Burnet says of hini that bp ltt]|ipHti |g|t 6^ divinity, hut 
was a great waster,of the,{i;amoh i&w, 1^rcin,^be was ex- 
colled by very few in his tithe, . 

Besides the authorities quoted above. Wood's ‘Athcnm 
Oxohieuses' and the ‘ Biouraphia Britannica' contain valu¬ 
able notices of Bpniipr: the article in the latter is written 
with great care (Ur. Kippis’s edition). 

bcTnnet, li' natno applied, in pcrrinanent fortification, 
to a work consisting of two faces forming with each other a 
salient angle, on the plait. It was employed to cover the 
angle of a .ravelin wlien the faces only of the latter were 
protutited by tenailluns or lunettes: the firo from the bonnet 
defends the fronts and salient angles of the tenaillons, and 
the faces of tljp former work are reciprocally defended by 
those of the latter. [Ten aili.ov.] When the parapet about 
the salient angle of any work, as a bastion or ravelin, is 
raised above the general level of the faces of the work, 
the elevated part is now called a bonnet. 

BONNKT DE PRETRE was a term in field forfifica- 


rival contittued oh the eatahlishment till (727, though ho 
produced liul^ .{tnd then rctii;ed, after which ho coQflned 
his service^ m tb|t duchess Of Marlborough, who. fiad pre¬ 
viously takeft him into her family, and settled op Iriin a 
pension qf 500/. per annum. His imperious temper did not 
long permit Hint tq eqjoy his good fortune; and bis disho- 
upurahle conduct in presenting to the Acadctiiy of Antieut 
Music a .madrigal us his though the composipoii of 
Lotti of Vonicc, eompleted^is downfall in this country, 
which he quitted in 1733. He then went to reside in Bans, 
where ho’^nde much sacred music for tlic Chapellu du Roi, 
and at the poace of Ai.vla-Chapello vyu inyilM to Vienna 
by the emperor, to compose music for tuo rejoicings on that 
occasion. 

The exact period of his decease docs not appear, but it is 
supposed tliat. he almost attained his hundrculh year. For 
llio King's Theatre ho composed several operas, now en¬ 
tirely forgotten; and in 1721 he published a volume of 
Cantute e Vnetti, dedicated to George I., at a subscription 
of two guineas, by wiiich it is calculated that he gained 
I0(»0/. These are engraved ou copper, and the rank, as 
well as luiinber, of the subscribers shows by what patronage 


tion, applied *by the French engineers to an indented line 
of parapet having three salient ^xiints, on account of some 
supposed resemblance to the olijoc.t from which it was 
named. [Redan.] 

BONNE'TABLE, or BONNESTABLE. a small town 
in France, in the department of Sarthe, on a cross-road 
fnau Mortagne aiul BellDme to l.e Mans, 17 miles N.E. 
of Le Mans, the ctipilal of the department, and 110 S.W. of 
Paris, through Drenx and Bellcnie : in 48^ 10' N. lat., and 
0' ‘21' E. long. It \'as I'onnerly called Malcstable, as 
aft'ordinir insniiicient accoininodation fur travellers ; but the 
Ibriniw lords of llio town having ,uiade it more po])ulous 
and more secure, by Hiirroiindijig it wilh walls, eliaiiged 
its desi<;i)ation to its present nuire favoiirahU! one. (Piganiol 
de la Force.) There is a castle, built in the lificenth cen¬ 
tury 1)1' Jean Ij'IIarcourt, Hanked by round towers. The 
inhabitants in 1832 aipounted to .3872 for the town, or .080.3 
for tlie whole coninuino. They manufacture druguels, cot¬ 
ton goods, and hosiery: the market is well supplied wilh 
grain and cattle. Tlie corn-market apj'cars to have been 
considerable in the early part of the last century. 

BO.NNY, a river wliich fulls into the Bight of Biafra, he- 
Iwecn 0° and 4° 30'N. lat., and near 7° E. long. It vras 
loin; considored a separate river, and is so represenleil on 
our maps. But it seems much more probable that it is one 
of llic mimcroiis branches into wJiich the Quorra river di- 
vidi's on up|iroacliing the sea. At least it is curtain that 
there is a water iioinraunication between it and the upper 
course of the Qiiorra. [Jtiurnal of the iMidon Geogra¬ 
phical Society, vol. ii.) 

BONONCl'NI, GIOVANNI (a name which once ri¬ 
valled Handel's, hut is now chielly known through the 
niedluin of Swift's epigram), was, according to conjecture, 
bom about the year lliCO at Bologna, where his father, 
Giovanni Maria, followed the profession of music, and in 
10 7.3 jmblished a book. It Musico Prarfico, from which 
we are inclined to infer that ho was neither a very sound 
musician nor possessed of much good sense. 

When the Italian operii, under the title of The Corpora¬ 
tion of the lioyal Academy of hlusic, was established in 
I-ondun by a party of nobility and gentry, who subscribed 
ijO.odo/. lor the imrpose, to which George I. as patron con-; 
tributed ItlOO/., the m-auagurs engaged Handel, then living 
at (..’aiinoiis, Bononcini, who was sent for from Rome, and 
Ariosli, who came from Bologna, to compose for the the¬ 
atre. Ilaiulel's productions displayed every great quality : 
Borioncini's tvere marked by tenderness aiid clcpncc, but 
wanted invention and vigour: Ariosti seems to have been 
a good musieiah without genius, wlipse name would soon 
have been consigned to oblivion but for his connexion witli 
the other two. The first new work presented by tlio aca¬ 
demy was Muzio Seeerola, of which Ariosti,'the senior of 
the tliree, I'urnislicd the first art, Bononcini the second, and 
Handel, as youngest of the party, the third. The com¬ 
parative merits of the two last composure wgre judged, not 
by critical rules, but parly feelings. Handel was patronised 
by the king, his rival had the support of tHo Marlborough 
family; and, strange as the fact appears, Handel was the 
favourite of the Tories, Bononcini or the Whigs. The 
public generally however were on the side of the former, wlio 
gained a complete ascendency and mairilained it; but his 


Bononcini was at first sup|iorted. 

BONNYCASTLE, .K)HN, late professor of mathema¬ 
tics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, where ho 
died May 1,‘), 1821. lie was bom at Whitchurch in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, and came to London early, where he married 
at the ago of nineteen. His wife dying soon alicr their 
marriage, ho became tutor to the sons of a nohlcinan, 
after which he resided at Eustun in Nortlianiptunshirc, 
till he olilained a place at the Woolwich Academy, whine 
he finally became professor. The.sc jiarticulars arc all that 
we find in tlie periodical publications of the tinio of his 
death. He is staled to have been a good scholar, and luucli 
allacbcd to p(«;lry, particularly to Sliakspoarc. 

Bonnycastle is known by a large number of excellent 
elementary works, which being .still on sale, it is not neces¬ 
sary to enumerate. Ilis ‘Guide to Arithmetic’ has long 
bad a great eircnbition. His treatises on mensuralioii 
and astronomy are very good of their kind ; but his ‘Ele¬ 
ments of Algebra’ (not the abridgment, but tbo work in 
two volumes, octavo, 1813) is a very excellent pcrrormaiice, 
and shows great knowledge of the state of the .science. lie 
does not enter much into principles, but his nianugemeiit of 
the nicclianism of algebra, and bis aliiiusi singular felicity 
in separating the most striking and powerful parts from the 
rest, render ais work very useful to the reailer. 

Bonnycastle passes for the translator of Bossiit’s ‘ History 
of Mathematics,’ but a correspondent of the ‘ ftontleiuan's 
Magazine,' for I82l,p. 482, stales, as of his own knowledge, 
that be only wrote the preface, and adiled the list of mnthe- 
malicians at the end, the translation being by Mr. T. O. 
Churchill. His name liowever is prefi.xed to the work. 

BONPLANUl A, a plant producing a kind of fever bark 
called Angostura. [Gat.ipisa.] 

BONUS HENRI'CUS, a kind of weed, formerly supposed 
to possess medicinal properties. [Ciiknopodium.] 

BONZES is the name by wliich the priests of Buddha 
arc usually designated in Japan. The form of the name m 
the Japanese language is io/jsnw, wliich wonl is supposed 
by Mr. B. II. Hodgson (Journal of the lioyal Asiat. Sor., 
1835, vol. li. p. 29.3) to be a corruption of the Sanscrit bundya 
(vandya, ‘ laudable, deserving praiso ’ ?) They gS wilh their 
heads entirely shorn, whence they are often ironically called 
or‘long-liaired men.' The highest in rank is 
the da'iri, or spiritual sovereign of Japan, who resides at 
Miaco. Till towards tho conclusion of the twelfth century 
(a.o. 1185) the power of the dairl in Japan was nearly ab¬ 
solute ; .since then the supreme goverqnfent has betajine 
vested in the djogoun, or secular commander-in-chief of llio 
empire, and the iniluence of the da’iri in temporal affairs is 
now next to none, though he still continues to enjoy tho 
honours of a nierely nominal sovereignty. (Titsingb, i/- 
lustratiotis of Japan, translated by F. Schobert, London, 
1822, 4lo. pp, 3, 300, 301.) 

The Bonzes are under a vow of celibacy, and farm a large 
corporation of male and female ecclesiastics. They are di¬ 
vided into two sects, hostile to each other, and externally 
distinguished by the colour of their robes, tlie one dros.siiig 
in black and the other in grey. They maintain their iii- 
Uucnce chictly by the popular belicC in the etiicucy of ilieir 
(ntercossion for others by prayer. Once in every forinij»lit 
they deliver a public rellgldus discourse in the temples. 
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tisunlly before nurperous congregations. T^jo Jesuit mis- 
sioDiiry, Caspar yillela, who attended several public meet¬ 
ings of this kind, speaks in bigh terms of the eloquence of 
the preachers whom he heard, and of their impressive and 
diunified mode of delivery. Even the female Bonzes are 
said occasionally to preach. ,.t 

Tho Japanese priesthood comprises individuals of all 
ranks of society. Persons of Jtiigh birth, even tho sons of 
kings, aro known to have enj^red the order of Bonzes, but 
the majority belong to the lower and poorer classes. Many 
Bonzes earn their livcIihoiHl by superintending funerals. 
All claitn it as tho exclusive prerogative of their order to 
speak upon the religion of Buddha, the doctrines of which 
tlioy will not allow to lie touched upon by any one else. 
The principal moral precepts which they inculcate arc five, 
viz.,—not to kill, not to steal, chastity, veracity, and absti- 
jiciMic from spirituous liquors. 

TherO are convents for the male as well as for the female 
Bonzes, some, of which have their own fixed annual reve¬ 
nues, while others are maintained liy voluntary cunirihn- 
lioiis from the people. The discipline enfor(“e<l in tliese | 
convents is described as rather strict. At dilferent hours ; 
cloring the day the sounding of a bell summons the itnnatcs | 
to tlieir common devotions. In tliu evening tlie' prefect | 
iissigiis to every one a special theme for his meditations. | 
AtiiT midnight all assemble to sing byiiins Ixd'ore the altar, j 
'J'bcir meals they take in common, and those who conform ; 
sli Idly to the rule abstain from meat and fish, as well as | 
from wine and all spirituous li<|Uiirs. Some of tho convents ! 
are said to <-ontain large libraries. ! 

Ti'.ere is a sect of Bonzes distinguished by the name Ike, I 
the members of which arc permitted to marry, but only ; 
those who are rich avail themselves of that privilege, j 
[Lamas and T.alacoins.] 

(Hern, ^'arenii, D/’srriptio Jirffni (.'antabiig. 

p. I I'l, srq.; K.’irapfer, Beichri’iliiiiin ron Jttpit/i, 
\el. i. p. o.', 1.) 

110(.)BY (zoolotty), the English name for a genus of] 
IVlecahidfO, Di/npont.'t of llliger, M'lriix of Vieillot, /.c.y ■ 
of the rVeneh, separated, with good reason, from the 
true pelicans by Brisson under the name of 

7 he I'mhii's or (ianno.ts are thus characterised ; the 
hill strong, longer than the head, conically elongated, very 
stout at. tlie base, cleft beyond the eyes, compressed towards 
tlie point, which is slightly curved ; edges of both mandi¬ 
bles somewhat serrated ; nostrils has.tl, long, linear, almost 
hidden in the furrow of the hill;* face and thi'oat naked; 
li-ot, short, rohnst, very much drawn up into the ahiloinon ; 
thri'o toes in front and one behind, .short and articulated 
inwai-dl v, all connected by a single membrane; tlte nail of 
tho middle too serrated; wings long, the first primary 
longest, or of equal length with tho second; tail couieal or 
w»'dge-sliapod, cotnposed of twelve feathers. 

'J’hc term ‘ Booby’ is more particularly applied by naviga¬ 
tors to that species (Sula /usru of Brisson) which inhabits 
the desolate islands and coasts where the climate is warm 
or even temperate thronghonl the greater part of the globe. 
Tlu! apparent stupidity of tho boobies is proverbial: calmly- 
waiting to be knocked on the head as they sit on shore, or 
perching on the yard of a ship till the sailor climbs to their 
resting-place and takes them oil' with his hand, they fall 
an easy prey to the most artless bird-catcher. Even Byron’s 
shipwrecked wrtdchcs, though 

i.i * Stagnant on (lie ecu 
T licy Iny like oarcoscs** 

‘ caught two boobies and a no<ldy;’ and the incident actu¬ 
ally did occur in Bligh’s celebrated boat-voyage, consequent 
on the mutinj^ on Iward tho Bounty, when ho and his 
boat’s crew were in a most deplorable state. 

‘ Monday, the 25th,'says Bligh, ‘ at nt«n, some noddies 
came so near to us that one of them was caught by hand. 

* * In the evening, several boobies Hying very near to us, 
we had the good fortune to catch one of them. * * I directed 
the bird to be killed for supper, ami the blood to be given 
to three of the people who wore the most distressed for want 
of food. The body, with the cntrail.H. l)cak, and feet. I di- 
vidwl into eighteen shares, * * * Tuesday, tho 2Gth. In 
the morning wo eaiight another booby, so that Providence 
appeared to be relieving our wants in an extraordinary 
manner. Tho people wore overjoyed at the addition to their 
dinner, which was distributed in the same manner as on the 

* HauUgn wys that the Oaonel, Sula Ba$ia»a, hai so nmlrils. 


preceding evening, giving tho blood to those who wore the 
most in ^aht of food.’, . ' 

Dai^ier says that in the Alcrane Islimds (Alacranes), on 
tho qn^t of Yttcalaiigiqe.erowds of theait'birds were so great 
that he could pass their haunts ti'lihotit being incom¬ 
moded’by tHcir i%king. He observed that they were );anged 
in pairs, and conjectured that they were male and fehiitfe. 
He succeeded in making soino tly'awuy by the blows he te- 
stowed on them, but tho greater pari remuinod in spite of 
his efforts to Compel them to take tUght. Do Gennos, in his 
voyage to the Straits of Magalliaens, says, that in the Island 
of Ascension there were suclt rjuantitics of hooliies, that tho 
sailors killed five or six at a time with one blow of a stick. 
The Vicomto de Querhoent says tliat the French siihlicrs 
killed an immense quantity at this same islainl, and that 
their loud cries when disturbed at night were quite over¬ 
powering. 

This apparent exception to the goncralrnlo of self-pre¬ 
serving instinct is so retnarkahh>, that we are led to look for 
some cause, and perhaps this is to be found in the s rucinro 
of tlie animal; lor, according to many writei-s who>c ve¬ 
racity cannot he questioned, llie booliics stay t-.i he taken 
and killed alter thej have liccome familiar with the ctli-ct 
l>ro(lnccd by the blows or shot of their persecutors. In (lie 
case of most other animal-, which, fiom not knowing his 
power, have suffered man to api>roaeh them to their de- 
slruction, alarm has been soon taken, the idea of danger 
has been spi'cddy as.soeiated with lii-i appcarainv, and 
safety has been sought in llight ; lii;f the wiims of the 
booby are so long and its legs so short, tliat, wlien once 
at rest on level ground, the bird has great dillienltv in 
bringing the former into action, and, when so surpri-ed, 
it has no re.-onree hut to jiut on a siiow of resistance with 
its beak, which is, to. be sure, generally despised by tlie 
I aggressor. -j 

I In (be cases rceordqil by Bligh, (lie birds were probab'y 
' fiitigiied by wanderiiig too far from lliu rocky slioivs. wln'eli 
arc (heir ordinary liannts. ’riicre they are generally to he 
seen constantly on tho wing over the waves «Inch heat at 
the foot of the crags, intent on fishing. Tliough so well 
furnished with oars, they are said to swim lint seldom, anil 
never to dive, 'rhetr mode of taking their prey is by d i-h- 
iiig down from on high with unerring aim upon tlio.-e fiNlies 
which frequent the snifaec, and instantly rising again into 
the air. Tliey walk with diflieully, and, when at rest on 
land, their attitude is nearly vertical, and they lean on (ho 
stiff feathers of the tail, like the cormorants, as a third 
point of support. The lodges of rocks or clitl's covered with 
herbage arc the places generally selected for the nosi, and 
there, in great companies, they lay their eggs, cjidi ii,;n 
bird depositing from tAVo to three. 'I'he young birds, for 
some days after their exclusion, arc coA-ered witli a dow n so 
long and thick, that they roscnihlo powder puffs made of 
swtin’s doAvn. 

The hoohics seldom Avander more than tAvenly leagues 
from land, to which they usually return every evening, anrl 
their appearance is considered by mariners as a sure token 
of their vicinity to some island or coast. 

Gawxrts or Booiniis of Warm Climates. 

The state of onr information as to this division of (ho 
genus is by no means satisfactory'; for tho species arc not 
Avell determined. As an example, wc may take the bird 
above alluded to', Sula Junca of Brisson and oiliers. Pch:- 
nmuit Sula of Linnaems, Le Fou brun of tho French, tho 
Booby of Sloano and Ray. 

'The colour of this spccic.s is blackish-brown or ashy- 
brown aboA'e and whitish beneath ; the primaries are black, 
and the naked skin about the face is reddish ; the orbits 
and base of the hill arc yclIoAA’, a.id the point of the hill is 
brown ; tho logs arc of a straAv colour. 

In length the broAvii booliy is about tAvo feet five inches, 
the bill measuring four and a half inches or'thereabout and 
the tail ton: tho young birds are spoiled with while atid 
brown. 

It is almost impossible to open tho pages of the old vov- 
agers Avho have fallen in Avith these boohios Avithout finding 
some entertaining accounts of tho constant porsccuiioi, to 
Avhich tho latter are sutijccicd by the frigatex or man-of- 
war birdx. [Frigate.] Lesson, indeed, doubts this. IIo 
says, ‘ the boobies lia\e been so named hecuuse it has been 
supposed that the frigates conipclled them to disgorge the 
fish Avbich they had iaken; but this apiiears to us to bu 
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eirroneous. The booby ia warlike, ho lives fearlessly near i a lish just .swallowed, upon which the frigate darted witli 
the frigate, and swallows the fish has captured in I such celerity that ho seized it before it reached the water, 

peace.' Bufluti, Cuyier, and Tcnl^ntlilei^on tjbe contrary, Catesby and others mention similar encountci-s. Niittail 
evidently give credence to the narratives AS?,the' frigafe*per- says, ‘the boobies have a domestic enemy more steadijr; 
sccution, and indeed it is difficult tobeu4llfl that so many though le^ sanguine in his persecutions, than man ; this is 
eye-witnesses should be mistaken'.' the frigate pelican or man-of-war bird, who with a keen eye 

Fouillfte says, *I have had the pleasure of seeing the descrying his humble vassal at a distance, pursues him 
frigates give chose to the boobies. When they return in without intermission, and oj^ges him by blows with its 
bands towards evening from their fishing, the frigates arc wings and hill to surrender his finny prey, which the pirate 
in waiting, and dashing upon them compel them all to cry fur instantly seizes and swallows. * * * The booby utters u loud 
succour, as it were, and, in crying, to disgorge some of the cry, sumetlnng in sound betwixt that of the raven and the 
fish which they are carrying to their young ones. Thus goose; and this quailing is heal’d mortfspaiticubirly when 
do the frigates profit by the fishing of the Imobic.s, which they are pursued by the frigate, or, when ass(!rablcd toge- 
they then leave to pursue their route.' ].«guut, in his voy- ther, they happen to he seized by any sudden iianic.' 
ago, thus writes: ‘The boobies come to rejmsc at night upon Their nests, according to Dainpier, are built in trees in 
the Island Rtidrigucz,'*'and the frigates, which are large the isle of .A\es, thongh they have been observed in other 
birds, so called„from their lightness and speed in sailing places to nestle on the ground. Tl'.cy always associate in 
through the air, wait fur the boobies every evening on the uuinliers in the same spot, and lay one or two The 

tops of the trees; Tiicy rise on the approach of tlio latter young are covered with a very soft and white doWni Nut- 
very high in the air and dash down ujion them like a falcon tall says that they abound on rocky islets off the coast of 
on his prey, not to kill them but to make them disgorge, (’ayenne, and along the shores of New S^ain and Caracas, 
The booby, struck in this manner by the frigate, gives up as well as in Brazil and on the Bahamas, where they are 
his fish, which the frigate catches in the air. The booby said to breed almost every month in the year. In summer, 
often shrieks and shows his unwillingness to abundoii his he adds, the v are not uncommon on the coasts of the South- 


prey, but the frigate mocks at his cries, ami rising, dashes 
flown u)>on him imbw till he has cun)i>elled the booby to 
obey.’ William Dampier observes that he remarked that, 
the man-of-war birds and the boobies always left sentinels 
near their young ones, especially while the old birds were 
gone to sea on their fishing expeditions; and that there 
were a great number of sick or crippled man-of-war birds 
which a})pcarcd to be no longer in a state to go out for pro¬ 
vision. They dwelt not with the rest <»f their species, and 
wltethcr they were excluded from their society or had .scjia- 
rated tliemsclvcs voluntarily, (hoy were dispersed in various 
places waiting a|>parcntly for an oppo-tuiiity of pillngc.t 
Ho adds, that one day he saw more (han twenty on one of 
the islands (the Alcrancs), which from time to time made 
sorties to procure booty. The man nl'-war bird that sur¬ 
prised a young booby without its guard gave it a great peck 
upon the back to make it disgorge (which it instantly did) 
a fish or two as big as one's'wrist, which the old man-of- 
war bird quickly swallowed, lie further speaks of the per¬ 
secution of the parent boobies by the able-bodied frigates, 
it ml says that he himself saw a frigate lly right against a 
booby and witli one blow of its bill make the booby give up 
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€tttmr, lA\ia.—Soe. Zout. Proc.. 1833. p. 38. 

t N«\ttaU obierroi thm Uiute wparatUts wet# probnUly the mate* after 
iaoul>alrm. 


era States. The llosh he describes as black and unsa¬ 
voury. 

G.VNNKTS oil BoOHIKS- OV COMPARATIVKt.Y COLD 
t:LlM.V.TKS. 

The Gannet of the ICnglish; the Solan* Goose, or So- 
Iand-Goose, of the Scotch and English; Snlu of the Fiiroc 
Isles ; seems to be the only reettrded species of this division. 
This bird is the Fou ile Hassan and Oie de Iiassa?i of the 
French; the Solend-Guiiss, or Sckolten-Gans, of the Gor¬ 
mans ; Jueu run Gent ol' the Dutch : Gati and Guns of the 
iiutieiit British: Der Hussantsche Pelihan of Bechstein; 
fVcissrr Tolpel of Meyer; J.e grand Fou and l.e Fou 
tachctc of Bulfon; Anser liassanm of Sibhald, Gesner, and 
others ; and Anser Scoticus, Sula Jiassana, and Sula Ma- 
! jor of Brissou; Sula I/oteri of (.31usius; Sula alba of Meyer; 
Pelecanus Bassanus of Linnaeus; Pelecanm Bassanus ami 
P. maculatus of Gnielin; and Gannet Corvorant of Pen¬ 
nant. ' 

Its gcograjdiical distribution maybe stated, as a general 
proposition, to be over the arctic regions of the old and new 
world, for it is one of those marine birds which is found on 
each side of the Atlantic, though in its migrations for food 
it is said to have been seen plunging for sardinq^as low as 
the mouth'of the Tagus. In Europe the strongholds of the 
solan-gecsc seem to be in Norway and the Hebrides. St. 
Kilda, and the Bass in the Firth of Forth, are favourite 
haunts. Pennant observed their northern migrations in 
Caithness, and says they were passing the whole day, in 
flocks of from five to fifteen each. They appear migratory 
on the shores of Holland, and are seen on the coast of Corn¬ 
wall at the end of the summer, arriving with the pilchards, 
and disappearing with them about the end of November, 
according to Pennant; but Montagu observes that they 
have been frequently seen in the English Channel during 
the winter, and as late as the month of April. In Iceland 
they breed, and arc numerous; and they are occasionally 
seen in Greenland. They are found on the cuu|i^<of New¬ 
foundland, and they are common on the north-west coast of 
America. In the'summer they are extremely abundant on 
some rocky isluids in the bay of St. Lawrence, and not un¬ 
common on the coasts of the United States, especially to the' 
south of Cape Hatteras. On the south side of Long Island 
and the neighbouring coast they are seen in numbers in the 
month of October, associating with the vavet ducks and 
scoters-V. Bonaparte (Prince of Musignano) notes it as 
rai-c and occasional at Philadelphia. 

To give the reader some idea of the multitudes of these 
birds, wo will select one or two accounts from the many that 
#igbt be quoted. The surface of the Bass island, according 
to Dr Harvey, is almost entirely covered in the months of 
May and June with their nests, eggs, and young, so that it 
is scarcely possible to walk without treading on them. When 
ill flight they overshadow like clouds, and make such a' 
stunning noise, that it is scarcely possible to hear your next • 
neighbour. The sea all around, is covered with them, and 

* Martio anyi that 'aolan’ ia derived ftom au Iriah word exnreaaive of' 
qnicKDpaa of aiuht. a quality for whioh U>e aolan-goose ia remarkable. . 

t Nuttall—N. B. Ileu-ick atatea that thw are latd to ho met with in great 
numbett about New Holland and New Zca-aad, bat ho givea oo anthori^.. 
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the flocks in the distance can only be compared to. fast 
swarms of bees. Martin states that the inhabitants of the 
small , island of St. Kilda eoti.snmo annually upwards of 
2^000 young birds of this species, in addition to an immense 
^a'btity of their eggs, which form their principal .support *. 
llie same author says that at the small isle of’Wrea the 
heavens were darkened by those flying overhead, and that 
their excrements were in suej^quantity, that they gave a 
tincture to the sea, and at th^i'same time sullied the boat 
and clothes of the parly. The Ganncl Rock in the Bay of 
the St. Lawrence is about 400 feet in height, and of several 
acres in extent on,Jd>o summit. On the 8th of Juno, ac¬ 
cording to Audiibph, this rock was covered with innumc- 
rablq gannets upon their nests, so crowded or closely ar¬ 
ranged as to give the appearance of a huge ra^ of snow, 
while tho hovering crowds seen around that inaccessible 
marine mountain forcibly presenlcd at a distance tho appear¬ 
ance of a snow-storm. 

Boforo^nfe ^nS»r into a description of tho Inibits of the 
gannet, it may' not ,be uninteresting to give a sketch of its 
organization, whick is' somewhat peculiar, and admirably 
adapted to promote the buoyancy of the bird and the ra¬ 
pidity of its descent on its prey. Montagu's observations on 
this part of its economy (tho situation and (lonneclion of the 
air-cells, see Supplement to Ornith'>lo"icnl Dictionart), 
article ‘Gannet’) arc very interesting, hut as the researches 
of Owen and Yarrell dilfer in some particulars from his, it 
will 1)0 sufliciont to refer to the former; aiul wc proccc<l to 
give Mr. Owen's notes of tho examination of a gannet that 
died in the garden- of the Zoological Society of l-ondon in 
1841. It will be seen, on reference to Montagu's slatemcnt, 
that he says ‘ hy reason of some valvular contrivance, tho 
skill could not lie artificially iiillatcd through the lungs.' * * * 

‘ It is also clear that there is no direct communication be¬ 
tween the sides.’ 

‘ In the examination,’ writes Owen in tho Prcvi-eiliiigs 
of tiio Zoological Society, *our attention was chiefly diri'cted 
to the air-cells, which, in this bird, as in the pelican, have a 
most extensive distrilmtion. Wo commenced by a gentle 
hut continued inflation through tlie trachea, a pipe liaviiig 
hccii introduced into the upper larynx : in a short tinn* tlio 
iiitoguments of tho whole of the lateral and iiiferi r p u ts of 
the body rose, and the air-cells seemed comple!t:l\ filled, 
especially that which is situated in front of the os I'urciforino. 
IJeiti.g thus satisfied that they all had a free communication 
with tlio chest, we next proceeded to see at what points 
tliese coniiniiiiicatioiis took place, and in what degree tho 
air-cells emniuiinicated with each other. For that purpose 
till) air-celh» on llie lell side of the body were laid open, and, 
shortly after, those of the opposite side collapsed, indicating 
tho e.xisteiice of apertures of comraunicalioii, although the 
septum which ran along tho middle lino of the hotly ap- 
pcarra^.at first sight imperforate. There was a free commu¬ 
nication between the lateral nir-cclls of the same siile of tho 
body from tho os furcitbrme to the side of tho pelvis ; hut 
the air-cell in front of tlic os fuveiforme remained still 
tensely inflated. The lateral air-eells had a free communi¬ 
cation with the cavity of tho chest at tho axilla, at which 
part tho air had entered these cells during tho inflation. 
Tho pectoral muscles and those of the thigh presented a 
singular appearance, being, as it were, cleanly dissected, 
having tha air extended above and below them; the axil¬ 
lary vessels and nerves also passing hare and unsupported 
by atiy surrounding substance through these cavities. We 
tracetl the air-cells down the side of tho humerus, ulna, and 
metacarpal bone, into all of which the air entered, and oven 
into the bone corresponding to the first phalanx, which agrees 
with what Mr. {punter has described of tho pelican {Animal 
(Econ. p. 92). As none of these proceedings had any cfToct 
on the air cell in ft^nt of the os furciformo, which still con¬ 
tinued distended, it was evident that inflation by tho hume¬ 
rus could not have filled it except througli tho medium of 
the hings themselves. 'Wo next proceeded to detach the 
integument from this air-cell to see its shape and extent: 
this required to he..dqne with great care, as it adhered pretty 
closely to the skin ahd roots of the feathers; it was of a glo¬ 
bular form, about four inches in diameter, and communi¬ 
cated with the thorax at its anterior aperture below the 
trachea. Numerous strips of muscular fibres passed frOm 
various parts of tho surface of ttio body, and were firmly 

* Somo iilnn of their voron^ and numbers may be formed from the nuer- 
tlon of Buchanan, who, in hie 'View of the Fiehery of Qteat Britain.' conjee- 
tiirM thiU thi) ganneU ot St* KUdft detiroy annunlly odd hnndiM and Qtv 
mUUoiu or harriag*. 


attaclicrl to the skin; a beautiful fan-shaped muscle was 
also spread over the exter.nal siirfiico of the air-cell aiilorior 
to the 08 furcifortii^^.^he uso of these muscles aijpcarcd to 
bo to ^rotUioo' ins|^®hjp(?U3 expulsion of tho air from those 
external cells, mli^hy thus increasing the specific gravity of 
tho bird; to enable it to descend with tho rapidity necessary 
to the capture of a living prey while swimming near the 
surface of tho water.' 

This is a beautiful adaptation of means to an end. Tlte 
escent of the bird on its prey lias been not unaptly com¬ 
pared to that of an arrow, tho beak of the bird forming tho 
arrow-head, and tho hmly and wings tho feathered shaft of 
the weapon: wo here have the sei-rct of its heavy fall; the 
same machinery restores tho buoyancy at tho proper mo¬ 
ment, and the bird rises with its fish aloft. 

Sumo idea will be formed oft the rate of tlio gafinet's 
fiosceiit from the following authentic anecdote recorded by 
Pennant:—‘ About four years ago* one of these birds-flying 
over Penzance (a thing that rarely happeits+l.’and seeing 
sumo pilchards lying on a fir-plank in a cellar used for 
curing lisli, darted itself down with such violence, that it 
struck its bill quite through the hoanl (about an inch and a 
uartcr thick) and broke its neck.’ To this Pennant adds 
that these birds arc sometimes taknn at sea by a deception 
if the like kind. The fishermen fasten a pilchard to a 
hoard and leave it floating, and the ganndt is decoyed to 
its own destruction. Peter Pindar has immortalized this 
mode of hoohy-catehing in those droll lines with which out 
readers are doubtless familiar. 

Tliere are somo parts of Aristotle's description of his 
cnroppiKrqc (catarractcs) (Ilitil. Atiim. ii. \ i, ix. 1'2.) that 
suit well with our birds, and tho very name accords with its 
Iiabits. Biichart and Mieliaclis both leave the question m 
doubt, and (Jainus leans to the opinion that it is a giiU {La- 
rm Catarractes, Linn.ji; hut no gull precipitates itself into 
the sea with tlie violent plunge described by Aristotle (ix. 12). 

Pennant hints that in tlie eataracta of Juba (Pliny, x. 44) 
•iomo characters of the gannet may ho found. 

The bird h.-irdly deserves the reputation which its alliance 
witli the other hoohioslias in some places prociireil for it. 
Its habits and its struggles for liberty show that the self- 
preserving instinct is as strong as in other birds except at 
tile breeding season, when every other feeling seems to be 
merged in the ardour of incubation. Thus it has been 
statcil that some of their number always keeji watch at 
night, and that tlie sentinel, by varying his inintuition, 
apprizes the (luck of the approach of danger. The speci¬ 
men sent by Dr, Borlase to Pennant was killed at tfliandonr, 
near Moiintliay, but not till after a long struggle with a 
water-spaniel, assisted hy the boatmen, for it was strong 
and pugnacious. * The person who took it,’ adds the doctor, 

‘ observed that it had a transparent memhrane'j; under tho 
eyelid, with which it covered at pleasure the whole eye, 
.vithout obscuring tho sight or shutting the eyelid : a gra¬ 
cious provision for the security of the eyes of so weighty a 
creature, whose method of taking its prey is hy darting 
headlong on it from a height of a luindred and fifty feet or 
more into the water.’ 

The organization above alluded to gives the gannet great 
buoyancy wlien swimming, and it swims high like a gull. 
When one which Montagu kept alive was placed on tho 
wafer of a pond, nothing could induce it to attempt to dive ; 
and from the manner of its putting tho hill and sometimes 
the whole head under water, as if searching for fish, it ap¬ 
peared to Montagu that tho prey is frequently taken in 
this manner. 

Withered grasses ond sea-wceds, * bleached by many a 
sun and shower,* form the nest, which is piaced on tho 
ledges of the overhanging precipice, or in the fissures of 
the rock. Martin says that they frequently rob each other, 
and that one^ which had pillaged a nest llcw out towards 
tho sea with'the spoil, and returned agaih as if it had 
gathered tho stuff from a different quartet; but the owner, 
though at a distance from his nest, had observed the rob¬ 
bery, and waited the return of the thiefi wbnfiL he-attacked 
with the utmost fury. ‘ Tliis bloody battle,* adds the nar¬ 
rator, ‘ was fought above our heads, and proved fatal to tlie 
thief, who fell dead so near our boat that our men took him 
up, and presently dressed and ate him.’. 

• Fnjm a date in Uia letter of Dr. Borlaas, to wliom t*. npnoara that Poo- 
limit W. 1 S indebled Sir hii communication, the time iillnded to mn«t havo 
been aomewheru ationt I75S. 

t Tliu ganneta are supposed generally to fly euastwise. 

t The nictitating membrane. [Binns.] 
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llie numlier of ejjgs are stated at one, two, or even Eirslpear, AU.the plumage of t^e upper pfliti jq;>otleaB, 
three, if the two first laid are taken. Temmincft gives two blackish-brown. t..ower parts brown varied witb ash-oolour. 
as the number, others three, where^^im hpve.l^n ab- Bill, naked parts, and iris brown. The tail rounded, 
atracted. They are white, equa}iya|ioi^d4it 'ea|h end. One year olti, or second moult. Head, neck, and br^t 
rough on the surface, and less tbah^M^j^ a goose. These J^of an ashy brown,‘(‘.ovored with small lancediatod wm|e 
binls sit close together. It is said ^t llm male and femal^||^pots very closely approximated. Feathers of the bacjh, 
hatch and fish by turns, and that the fisher comes back to rump, and wings of the same colour, and marked with 
the nest with five or six herrings in its gorget, all entire spots of the same kind but^^orc distant fW>m each other. 


and undigested, which the hatcher pulls out from the throat 
of its provider and swallows, maUng at the same time a 
loud noise. 

The young birds are a favourite dish with the North 
Britons, and Pennant observes that, during the season, 
they are constantly brought from the Buss Isle to Edin¬ 
burgh, where they arc sold roasted, and served up as a whet. 
Our readers will rcuiember that ‘ the relishing Slulan goose, 
whonc smell is so powerful that ho is never cooked within 
doors,' formed a part of Mr. Oldhuck's dinner, though the 
Slate in wl^icb the ‘ udorilerous offering' was ]iresented ex¬ 
cited the anti({uai'y's just indignation. 


Howar parts whitish, varia^ with ashy brown. Tail and 
quills brown. The first oonical with white shafts. Bill 
ashy brown, but whitish towards the point. Nuked parts 
of a bluish-brown. Iris yellowish. Front of legs and upper 
part of toes gi-eenish-brown. Membran^ of an ashy brown. 
Nails whitish. ^ 

Two years old, and during the moult. At this age the 
bird is already partially covered with white feathers, while 
the rest of the pluiuage is still brown and spotted with 
white. The young of the age of one and two years are the 
Sula major of Brisson, Pelccanus macu/a/ur ^^Ginelin, 
Le Grand Fou and Le Fou tachete of Bqffon, and'rAc Great 


The proprietor of the Bass is said to derive a considerable and Spotted Booby (the head of which i^^iven by Catesby) 
)flt by ta.ing the young and sending them to market, of Latham.* . ■» 


profit 

and by an old Scottish law he has a right, it is said, to visit 
tlio neighbouring isles and drive away his wandering gan- 
nets to his own domain. 

The variations, in the plumage of the gannet arc very 
great, and, as in the instances of many other birds, the 
change- have given rise to the record of s|)ccies which have 
lo fii.ndatkm but the natural alteration in the feathery 
co'eriiia. 

Old birds at the age of three years. Summit of the 
he.id and occiput of a clear oebreous yellow. The rest of 
the plumage milk-white, with the e.xceplion of the quills 
and the bastard wing, which arc black. Bill of an ashy 
blue* at the base, btit white at the paint. Naked membrane 
surrounding the eyes bluish, and that which forms the pro¬ 
longation of the opening of the billr and cxttmds to the 
middle of the throat, dusky blue. Iris yellow. Legs dusky, 
in front bluish-yellow (Temniinck says clear giecn); con¬ 
necting menibrune of the I'orward toes very strong, and 
nearly as transparent us glass (Tcmtninck says blackish). 
Nads white. Tail cuneirorin, or wedge-shaped. The two 
exterior tjuills have the end of the barbs truncated, accord¬ 
ing to Temniinck. Length two feet seven to two feet nine 
tnches.. The fcniale is less than the male 

Young, a few days after their exclusion from the egg. 
The covering is a while and lustrous down, making the 
nestlings look like powder-puffs. 



fSuU Bawiia. Old nato.] 


? ib* biid is sUve tlic bill u of iv brieht bloiali-grey. 

) NMr (]m bus or th« upper muudlble is a sharp oroeeu nnd suture, 
whicli enables tbe bird to non it u UMe la the set of swiUIowlng h atifi nvh. 


BOOK-KEEPING. Book-keeping is that art by which 
all the transactions ol commerce are so methodically re¬ 
corded as to exhibit a perfect picture of a merchant's affairs. 

When wc consider that property embarked in commerce 
is ill a statu of constant Ilux, by which it undergoes peri>ctual 
transformations, and retiect upon the intricate nature of 
many mercantile operations, especially those arising out of 
joint adventures atid foreign exchanges, we cannot hesitate 
to admire the ingenious though unknown contriver of a 
system whicjl) enables the merchant not only to register 
with clearness every fact tunching his estate, but to ascer¬ 
tain with certainty the result of all those facts whenever he 
chooses to collect them together. 

As an art it is not easy to overrate its value. The wonder 
indeed is, that both in and out of trade there are any 
persons who are insensible to its importance. To every 
man engaged in business the utmost accuracy of accounts 
is essential, and yet it is notorious that in this great 
trading community the practice of book-keeping, particu 
larly among retailers, is extremely loose and uiisatisfactory'. 

As an invention book-keeping is undoubtedly modern, 
being with great probability rulerred to the fifteenth cen 
tury. Venice is said to be its birth-place, and the first 
known author was Lucas tie Burgo, who published in 1491) 
a regular treatise in the Italian language. France. England, 
Italy, and Germany, have subsequently produced a great 
variety of works, in all of which the true principle is laid 
down with sufficient perspicuity; but students in search of 
serviceable instruction should consult the most recent au¬ 
thors, who, being cither practical men themselves, or hi 
close communication with those who were so, have greatly 
simplified the plans of their predecessors, and by adapting 
successive expedients to the real exigencies of trade, have 
mtroducod a high degree of elegance and neatness into their 
methods, combining accuracy with expedition and brevity 
with clearness and completeness, which is the very perfec¬ 
tion of the art. 

In order to accomplish these objects, every event affecting 
the property must be recorded in such a manner as to show 
in the simplest form and wkh the utmost perspicuity all 
the essentials of each transaction, that is to say,’the subject- 
matter of it, the day of its occurrence, the person on whose 
ai^unt and the person with whom it takes place, together 
with the mode of its performance. 

It is evident that in very large concerns there must be 
alvrays a tendency to intricacy and confusion, where concur¬ 
rent operations are in constant progress, and circumstances 
of ^at variety aro crowded into a short space of time. 
MaiSilm, who published his * New Treatise' at Bdin- 
burgh in 1718, is therefore justified in declaring it to bo a 
work of no small skilL^and labour to evolve out of this confu¬ 
sion the lucid statement which a perfect balauce-sfaeet pre¬ 
sents. Yei it is in large concerns, generally speaking, ttiat 
fulness and facility are to be found, because the conductors, 
strongly impressed with the ruinous consequences of ob¬ 
scurity, take effectual moans to guard against it by main- 
taining au establishment and a system commensurato with 
I tha extent their business. The principle of book-keeping 
I is of such inflexible rigour, that, U never admits, of reinst¬ 
ation under any conceivable (drcumstances, althou A it 
Tcmmindt. 
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adftpta itaeif witH equal facility to every possible ibatter of another book—when and to whom paid ttway—folio where 
Mcount. debited in.-another book. 

With regard to the particular elans whibh ought to bo put On the, Continent it is customary with those who nego- 
in practice by individuals it would be vain to enter into mi- ciate fo^lgn bill^'to (Bpf into their bill-book the names of 
nun directions, since every person engaged in tjpde is inendorsers. lAtith imand bills such minuteness is not 
adbae respects situated differently from every one else, andivo necessary, and Is a practice never observed, 
if the general princifde is understood and kept in view, de- ' The bills-payable book contains the same inherent parti- 
taih may be safely trusted to eaperience. It Will bo more culars, except the name of the drawee, which is in fact 
useful to lay down general rultih in such a way as to answer the concern itself. The relative circumstances are also re- 
the double purpose of illustrating tho true character of per- corded, but in a reverse order, to correspond with the oppo- 
fcct book-keeping, and of affording a guide to those who site character of the transaction. Both books are furnished 
may have occasion to construct a set of books for kny par- with a column for a running series of numbers, written also 
ticular undertaking ou the face of each bill respectively, by which means it is 

The outline of the art of book-keepifSg may be conve- pointedly referred to in subsequent entries, and readily iden- 
nien^y sketched by tho words ‘ Inwards,’ ‘ Outwards,’ ‘ On tified when occasion arises. 

Hand.’ Book debts arc personal demands for which no accept- 

Everything brought into tho concern, either at its ori- ances have been given. The record of each sale being 
gination or in subsequent dealings, is, of course, property originally made in a sold day-l>o()k, with full particulars ns 
• Inward^^.but the generic term ‘ Property ’ must, in re- to quantities and prices, tho sum is carried forward into a 
spect to ^bk-keeping, subdivided into as many species ledger to the debit of tho buyers, who are respectively 
as the nature of^he particular business requires. Tiie charged under their names with the value delivered to them, 
broad subdivision is into Cash—Bills—Book-debts—Stock, each account having a distinct folio or division to itself, 
and. in conformity with it, every regular house of business This constitutes a list of ‘ debts receivable,' and is called 
keeps a separate place for the registry of all its transactions the sold ledger. 

under one or other of these heads. The bought ledger, on the contrary, exhibits a list of 

The cash-book is perfectly simple in its frame, containing ‘ debts payable,’ digested under the names of persons from 
on tho left hand page separate spaces for the date—the per- whom goods have been received into the concern, and is 
son who has brought any cash ‘ Inwards, ’ and the exact founded upon entries, with full particulars, in a book kept 
sum, all ranged in a horizontal line. These sums are place<l for the purpose called ‘ invoices inwanls,’ or * bought day-’ 
one under another, so as to he easily cast up in a column, book.’ 

at the side of which runs a second column shewing the folio Tho remaining subdivision is stock, a term loosely em- 
whero the amount of each entry has been carried forwnrtl ployed, sometimes to signify all the properly possessed by a 
into another book to the credit of each payer respectively, concern and someliinos the surplus projujrty—more strictly 
On the right-hand page provision is made in tho ruling for called capital—in tho don<.*ern, atlor <Icdiictiiig every ohliga- 
the same particulars, in the same arrangement, respecting tion. Its more definite’ sense is fimiied to goods of all de¬ 
cash paid * Outwards, ’ with a posting column also to show scriptions bought or nidnufactured with a view to profit, 
where each entry has passed onward to the debit of the re- With regard to stock, it cannot bo denied that its in- 
ce.ivcr. Solomon, according to the city proverb, was a wise comings and outgoings are exactly as much eutitle<{ to a 
man and Sampson was a strong man, but neither could pay regular record as any other portion of the property, since 
away money that he had never received. It follows as an that which is stock to-day may bei-ome book-debt to-mor- 
undeniable consequence that the left-hand side of a cash- row, take the shape of bills receivable the next day, and in 
book, correctly kept, can never amount to a less sum than course of time form part of the balance at the banker’s, 
the right-hand side. The difference, if any, of the totals There can be no reason whatever why tho banker s nccunnt, 
will so accurately point out the balance remaining on hand, the bills receivable, and tho sold ledger, should be carefully 
that, should any discrepancy appear, the book-keeper has, kept, which docs not apply with etjual force to the stia-k 
in that circumstance, a convincing proof of error, and in- account. The method here, as everywhere else throughout 
stantly addresses himself to its discovery. the entire range of book-keeping, is simple. Each descrip- 

The cash-book being familiar to the generality of persons, tion of goods, bought or made, should have a place of its 
is best fllteH for exemplification, but, in truth, every account, own, i ither a book or a page as the case may require, for an 
when well kept, is equally simple and exhibits the very accurate register of the dates and quantities ‘ inwards, ’ on 
same features. An account, whether of persons or things, tho left hand, confronted with the dates anil quantities 
in the book-keeping sense of the term, is a chronological ‘ outwards, ’ whether the delivery ‘ outward ’ take place to a 
collection of all tho events by which tho property of a con- buyer or only from one department to another within the 
cern has been affected by the person or thing in ques- concern. For example, in a brewery the account of malt 
tion, the events * Inwards’ being ranged on one side and should show tho quantity deposited in the malt-room con- 
confronted with the events ‘ Outwards^ on tho other side, fronted with the quantity taken out of the malt-room, so as 
Tho book-keeper is therefore historiographer of the pro- to give the balance of malt on hand by deducting the 
perty. smaller from the larger total, exactly as in tlie instance of 

Bills, which form the second head of subdivision, are tho cash-book, 
either receivable oi^ayable, and each description requires One of the fundamental and indispensable laws in perfect 
a book to itself. They act upon the concern in directly book-keeping is that every discharge must be When 

opposite ways, bills receivable being one of tho avenues the account is with jiersons, tho discharge answers in value 
through which debts are collected from the world, and bills to the charge ; but when the account is of things, the dis- 
payable being one of the channels through which the con- chaigc must answer in kind. 

cem discharges its obligations. From this consideration it Thus if a brewer receives inwards 1000 quarters of malt 
is clear that the identical bill, which the acceptor enters in his books are not perfect un^'^ss they tell him specifically 
his books as a hilt payable, appears as a bill receivable in how that quantity was disposed of. By charging to the 
the books of the party for whom he accepts it, and this cir- buyers the quantity resold, and charging to the account of 
cumstance elucidates the nature of book-keeping in ge- his own mash-tub the quantity at Uially put into it, he gives 
neral, since what is true of bills is equally true of all himself the means, and the only means, of knowing; whether 
other transactions. The same indentation ta^os place uni- he has had the frill benefit of all his malt; and if he finds 
versally, so that if two men accurately record their mutual a deficiency, he can instantly address himself to the discovery 
dealings their braks must be counterparts of each other, of the cause, just as he would have done if his cash had 
exaefty dovetailed at every point of their connexion. It been defiuent. 

sometimes happens that a man's own acceptance is remitted There is one mischievous ewt m some of the more 
to him, in whiencase the same piece of paper is entered both antient treatises, against the misleading inilaenoe of which 
as bill payable and bill receivable. The bills-receivable the youthful student should be effectually guarded. It is 
hook should contain spaces for all particulars, both inherent sometimes stated that among the devices of book-keeping 
and relative. Those inherent in the bill itself are,—the imaginary accounts are raised. Nothing can be fiirthor 
drawer—his residence—to whom payable—on whom drawn from the trntlr. The book-keeper, if he understands his 
—where payable—date—time—when due—amount. duty and adheres to it, knows well that ihe imagination 

'lie revive or contingent particulars are,—^wben received would bo altogether out of place, and plods his way from 
—from wWm—on whose account—folio where credited in fact to fact, with painstaking perseverance, using his utmost 
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caa‘ to prevent the ndinission of whatever is false, and the 
omission of any faot ^>aring upon the property. ^ 

It is iHistoinaiy, even in modern tieatises iniei^d for the 
use of schools, to divide hook-heeping^ntQ^wo kinds, under 
tlu! names of double entry and single entr) . This fallaeious 
representation of so important a-^hjebt cannot be too| 
8 |>eedily exploded, as there is reason to think that the ab¬ 
sence of system, so prevalent in the book-keeping of retail 
traders and professional men, may be aseribed to this origi¬ 
nal viec in their educaiiun. 

There is this in eoinnion between the two, tliat the trans¬ 
actions, as they occur in business, may bo jirimarily regis¬ 
tered in the same way by both methods—tliat is to say— 
single entry has its eash-b.>ok, its bill-book, its day-book, 
and its ledger, for personal accounts ; but even in tliese, so 
completely is the eapriee of the book-keeper free I'roni the 
Control of prinitiple, that matters the most distinct in their 
nature are frequently jumbled togelluo", bills receivable and 
stuck being ctSnfnscd with cash, and the day-book tieing 
perverted, ibomMts only proper purpose, into a receptacle fur 
ull sorts of incongruous transactions. 

Hut hero the similarity ends, and here begins the supe¬ 
riority in power and beauty of double entry, historically 
called the Italian melbod. 

That method, grounding itself upon the scientific axiom 
that ‘the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts,' is satis¬ 
fied with nothing los 'tllau a pel feel oqiiililil'icini between 
the total amount of all the debtor accounts on one side, coni- 
p.ired with tile total anunmt of all the creditor accounts on 
the other side. It arrives at this ultimate result by oxaet- 
ing, at every step of its jirogress, the same eipiilibrium be¬ 
tween debbir and creditor in eaeli entry ; and by sulferiug 
no event cither inwards, internal, or oulwards, to take place 
without a self balaueiug entry, it secures at last its great 
pbjeel. of presenting a perfect picture wbeuever all these 
sojiarate parts are c-.)llei‘ted together is a whole. 

It ellbcts this purpose by resorting to every origiiinl entry, 
whether that entry relates to tbo delivery of goods inwards 
or outwards, or to easli, or to bills, or to wages, salaries, 
lirokerages, iiisuranees, del credere commissions, or to any 
of the iiumeruuslaboursof body or mind which constitute the 
ground of debt from one man to another. For these origi¬ 
nal entries too many treatises unskilfully refer the learner to 
one general waste-hook; but the true theory of a waste-book 
is, that it is that book where the first entry of a faet is 
made in the handwriting of the person M ho was cognizant 
of that fact; and to preserve the chain of responsibility un¬ 
broken throughout any establishiiient, it is an excellent 
regulalion to make each person aiiswenible, by means of his 
own liandwriling, for tlio accurate record of all events within 
his own department. In this corrected view, the cash-book 
is the waste-book for cash, the bill-book is the waste-book 
for bills, the day-book is the waste-book for goods, and so on 
through all the original books. 

In double entry these original particulars arc digested 
into various heads of account, M'itliout the omission of a 
single event. 

The act of digesting these original entries is technically 
called .lournalizing, because they are collecled together in 
a book called The .Journal, where they for the first lime 
jnit off their individuality, and arc massed together accoid- 
ing to some rule of affinity previously established in the 
mind of the book-keeper, who is held to this indispensable 
condition, that ho must raise exactly as much mutter of 
uecowit to the debit u.s to the credit. 

Tlio distinction between single and double entry bcroines 
iqiparent in the different ways in which they dispose of the 
very same facts. Thus, suppu.se the book-keejier by double 
mitry to be occupied M’ith the invoices inwards, and to find 
that since he made his last Journal entry from that book, 
bis employer has contracted debts amounting in the 
whole to 3090/. 18.V. ^d. By the contrivanceof journaliz¬ 
ing, the buok-kceiier not only states this total, and assigns 
the amount duo to each creditor, but he charges also the 
same total to one or more debtors, asking himself in each 
instance the particular reason why each debt has been 
contracted, and charging the amount of it to that reason ; 
or, in other words, he considers the sources from which his 
employers must seek a return of tlieir outlay, and charges 
the dpe quantity to each source. 

_ To avoid muUiplicity, let us suppose three causes to have 
given nso to this amount of debt, and these tlii'ce causes to 
have-been, the purchase of Iron, the repair of Premises, and 


the Buppiv of provender to the Stables. It is evident that 
each of tiiese causes differs from the other two in its nature, 
and at the annual summing up it is of great importance to 
distinguish them in the accounts. The first cause is the 
purchase of an article for sale or manufacture. The second 
^s a permanent addition to the cost and value of the place. 
The third is uiie of the expenses of trade. Double entry 
requires and provides for the statement of this important 
distinction. Single entry iiidolently or ignorantly satisfies 
itself M'ith carrying to the personal credit of the parties the 
amounts respectively due to (hcin, omitting altogether a 
separate record of the reason why the debts tvero con¬ 
tracted, and thus shutting out some of the most interesting 
points of inforiu-ation. 

Ae.coiiling to tile customary mode of book-keeping by 
double entry, tbo supposed facts would take the folloM’iiig 
form in the journal, the word * sundries ’ being an abbro 
viatiuii for * sundry accounts 


liitm. l)r. li> Si’vimii 

.Itmt'K K C«. I .Tuiiv. IfUO tons 0 

Smith To. li.HU 4 17 

(.'u, iMlU tp li^l ,$ 4 15 


5 0 0 lUUo C ^ 

.1 17 0 li;«7 10 0 

4 15 k Ou; 5 II 

--:ii;i 15 0 


Dr. It) Cai‘|K*iilcr ^ (h>. 
^ Bill for rei>aii‘s . • 

Ji ___ _ 

^ Staiii.k. Dr, to UluiUilU'V it t’n. 

Bill for Uiiy Stiuw, &c. . 
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These journal entries are then carried forward to the 
ledger, M’herc not only the personal accounts are credited, 
but the inipcrsouiil accounts are debited. Turning to tl.e 
index oi his ledger, the book keeper finds the folio appro- 
jiriated to all truiisuetions in Iron to be, iierliaps, -2!)- -the 
Freiiii.ses account to be at folio 30, and the Slalile account 
at 10. 

llu accordinglv opens i'oliu 2') in bis ledger, wlierc he 
had previously Mrittenthe Mord ‘Iron' in large charaelers at 
the lop of the page, and annexing the proper daie, jiosis 
the sum of 3174/. Joi'. to tlie <lel)it of that aceouiit, and 
refers in a. colunin ruled for that purpo.se to the page of the 
journal. Ho then looks to his inde.x for the aeeounis nf 
Jones & Co., Smith & (’o., and Thuiupson &, Co. : or if 
there had been no previous dealings with tlieni, be opens 
an account with each of these parties on separate jiages of 
his ledger, anil posts to their credit the several sums Mbit h 
lie finds in the journal, carefully stating in bis ledgi-r the 
page in the journal M'herc the entry came from, and in the 
journal the I'olio of the ledger where the entry is gone to. in 
conformity with an invariable rule that no entry shonhl, in 
any instance, be curried foraard from book to book, without 
a distinct reference in each book to the p;.;, .4’ ihc other. 

After posting the three supposed journal i-nlries, the 
ledger will exhibit the same facts in a new form. 

Dr. IiiciN. t'r. 

» 

18^15 

Juiiy. To StniclruiK (>5l 3174 15 0 


1835 

Jany. To rar|><*i!h'r 8/ Co. 
DrV**. 


Dr. • 

To Chandler & Co. 


I HCIN. 

Cr. 

3171 15 0 


JllUOd & 

Cr. 

1835 


Jail. 1 . By Iron 

IiVjO 

Siiiiih ^ Co. 

Cr. 

18 .- 1 .-. 


.Inii. 12 . I'y Iron 

1 r .7 I 

Thompstiii 8 : ('o. 

L'r. 

iti'dA 


Jail. 21 . By lion 

O-C 

PUEMISKS* 

Cv. 


Co. 

18.S5 

Jau. By Premiave 

Si’AnipKa 

63 14 10 _ 

C handler & ('o* 

Jau« By 


03 14 10 


The attentive reader will have taken notice that tbo iron 
purchased of Thompson & Co. on the 24th of the month is 
journalized in the same entry with the iron purchased 
twenty-three days before, from Jones & Co., and will infer 
that in many conjunctures of business, such a delay might 
be highly inconvenient, especially in cash and bills. Such 
an inference is quite correct, and the only pretext that can 
be alleged for persisting' in single entry is, that it carries 
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the ovuiits diroody from tho orij'inal books into the ledger 
w ithuut tho dilatory iutcrvenliun of a journal. 

Tiie writer of this article has fur luuiiy yuai-s been in tho 
habit of employing a method which combines the quickness 
of single entry, as it regards the personid accounts, with the 
satisraulion of double entry, as it regards the entire body 
of tho liooks. He considers this ‘ coiubined method' well 
worthy of the attention of all who eitlier as principals or 
book-keepers arc interested in the accounts of any exten¬ 
sive business. By the method here alluded to a suniuiary 
ledger is kept, and this is the only lodger that has a journal 
attached to it. These two books, namely the summary 
journal and summai'y ledger, are devoted c.xclusively to the 
imp ‘rsonal accounts, together with the bankers', travel ers', 
and other personal accounts of that nature. The rc.sulis 
are collected into the journal fi"om the subsidiary hooks at 
coiivuiiieiit periods, whether weekly, fortnightly, or monthly. 
AcrcorJjiig to this method the debts eonlraoted, by tlio sup¬ 
position above, for Iron, Premises, and Stable, would be 
jilacred reffpectively to the credit of the parties in tho bought 
lodgtM', as soon as the acciuints could be exaininod and 
pusseil. On the Other hand, every p.ayment niaile against 
tlie purchases, whether by cash, by bills receivable, or by- 
bills payable, would be charged to the proper personal ac- 
liouut in tho bought ledger at the very moment of making 
the payuu.'tit. By this plan the bought ledger is made to 
cxiiibit the stale of every account it coutaius, and may be 
referred to at any time, with the certainty of finding the 
lost event recorded. This is the advantage of single entry, 
tliat lliero is no journal to obstruct the progress of the 
record which arrives instantaneously at its ultimate destina¬ 
tion. ami appears without delay in its proper place, namely 
the fiermnal account to w Inch it relates. 

The summary journal, in registering these same pur¬ 
chases, tlirows away all coiij-ideraiion of j)itrlirultir peniuix, 
except for clearness of referenee, by raising a single aceount 
eo;o|)i-ebending them all under the general name of * bought 
ledger,' thus • 

Sii uli-u's. Dr. to Boimut Lkuokk. 

i 'ION. 

JoHPS SlHMoitH 5 0 0 lOiiO 0 0 
Siiiiih „ 4 1/ 0 llio7 10 0 

Tlioiiipsou lot 4 15 0 y<»7 ft 0 

- 3)74 13 0 

]N(i':.Mi!tKS. ('tirpt'iiltT Co. 4«i:l 8 (1 

SiAiit.E. Ch.iiidlpr Co. C3 14 10 

3600 18 4 

The severance of these personal from the impersonal, 
wl'.h a separate ledger allotted to each,-will be found ex¬ 
tremely valuable to those book-keepers to whom the coii- 
trivanee may be new, and after a short experience they will 
I'eel it to be a decided advance in their proi'essional know¬ 
ledge to be poss<!ssed of a method which, without surren¬ 
dering one jot of scientific certainty, carries forward the bu¬ 
siness of the day to immediate completion. 

With respect to the skill required in journalizing, that is 
to say, in assigning every occurrence to its proper account, 
it may here bo remarked, that if motives of convenience or 
advantage arc in any particular case sniliciunt to outweigh 
the evils which always fellow upon too minute a subdivision, 
the Iron account might be split into pig-iron and bar-iron, 
with a separate space in the ledger for each description of 
goods. So also the Stable expenses, instead of forming a 
separate head of account, might be made to take their jilaco 
in the ledger as part of a more general aecount under the 
name of Trade Expenses; or, on the contrary, they might 
themselves bo distributed into a variety of heads—such as 
hay, straw, oats, farriery, tho ultimate effect upon the profit 
and loss being of course the same, but the means of watch¬ 
ing and controlling the progress of particular outgoings 
being greatly facilitated. 

Alter having posted his journal, tlio book-keeper avails 
himself of the first leisure to ascertain that his work is free 
from error, and with that view extracts all the balances from 
his ledger—technically called a balance-sheet. If he finds 
the total amount of all the debtor balances to agree exactly 
with the total amount of all the creditor balances, he has a 
presumptive though by no means a conclusive proof that 
his books are correct, since one or more errors ou one sidu 
may happen to be precisely equal in amount to uno or more 
errors on tho other side. If, however, there is any difference 
between the totals, he is sure that error lurks somewhere. 
The young accountant should propose to himself nothing 
short of absolute truth as his standtud, aud should bo, at his 


very outset, strongly imbued with the feeling, that as his art 
is perfect; in principle, it only requires fixed and watchful 
habits ofjf^uracy to render it perfect in practice. 

Tho BM&nce ^eet, however uwful to the book-keeper as 
a test of«his accuracy, is far mo!^ important to his em¬ 
ployers as a bird's-eye ^iw of their affairs. 

If, for cxatn|ile, the journal entries already given are 
properly posted into a ledger, they will result in tho Ibl 
lowing balance sheet: 

I'r. Cl. 

Iron. G51 tuui • 3174 13 0 Bought Ix^dgor « 3C90 18 4 

Bn'Uiiscs • . 45!) 8 ft 

Stnblo • . 63 14 10 

3CW) 18 4 3G0O IS 4 

Upon the face of the balance-sheet, double entry speaks 
at once to the eye, and informs the ]inrlies interested 
nut only of the amount of debt incurred, but the'means of 
discharging it. by showing the properly divided into pro- 
purliuns of salealile (iron), niortgugeable (picmiscs), and 
consumable (slable): thus distinguishing We effects into 
thusu which are more or less available and those which are 
unavailable for the discharge of immediate obligations. 

If a sliort series of proforma suppositiuns is addel to the 
above, the value of the balance-sheet will be more distinctly 
seen in the strong and steady light it sheds upon the vital 
question of [ii-ofit and loss. 

Suppose, then, that the conductor of the business has 
soi l out ‘1000/. eoiisols at U-2;i less i bro’seiiigc—tliat he has 
paid the proceeds directly into his bgnker'.s hands for tho 
use of ihe business—that he has effected sales of 5j0 tons 
of iron at a/, las. jiur Ion to u variety of customers—that he 
has received out of these accounts (ash to the amount of 
”58/. 10?., and 18 bills, amounting to *2232/. 1*2*'., besides 
allowing 1*2/. l'2.v. in ubateinciits and discount—that out ol 
llicse cash receipts lie has paid taxes 2*2/. 10.y., other charges 
to the uniount of -ml. tj-y. t\d., and bis bankers 650/.- that 
ho has settloil Cliandler ami Co's, demand by a check on 
his bankers fur 6.'!/. 1 U*., abating lOc/.—that he has drawn 
checks for salaries and other ciiarge.s to the auioiint of 
55/. 17.V. 'id .—that he has accepted a bill addresseil at bis 
bankers at *2 months to Jones and Co. (No. I) for 075/., 
di'ducting 2} )ier cent, in discharge of their deinaiid—that 
ho has accepted a bill (No. *2) at 6 months to Smith and 
Co. 1*26 7/. I0.V., and another bill (No. 3) at the same dale 
to Thompson and Co. 007/. 5.S., and another bill (No. -1) at 
2 months to Carpenter and Co. 45*2/. 8«. f>d. —that the bills 
accepted at *2 month- Ii-ive fallen due and been regularly paid 
by the bankers, and iliat the two acceptances at C montb.s 
arc still running — that he has coinpromi.sed a debt of 
28/. 14.9. ad. f.»r 10.9. in the pound, which he has reeeived in 
cash, funning part of the above sum of 758/. IGv. Suppose 
fiirlliei* that of tho 18 bills reccivafilc. No. 8 bad fallen duo 
and been received in cash, value 8/. I Is., and that six 
otlior.s, namely, 1,4,5, 12, 13, 16, amounting to 808/. 17s. 4t/., 
jiaid sliort into the banker's, had fallen due and been vegu- 
iai-ly taken np in full by the acceptor, except Mr. Athel- 
stan's, who, roiiniring ibc assistaiiec of 55/., had 25/. lent to 
liini out of the cash, aud a bill receivable (No. 7) for 30/. 
Su|>pose also a horse to be bought, by elicck 35/. The ori¬ 
ginal entries recording tho above transactions would be 
made a.s follows The sale of the consuls and disposal of 
the proc-eeds would first ajipear in the sunmiary journal— 
the sales of iron would be stated with particulars of <i'/e, 
person, quantity, and price in the sold day-book, according 
to the order of time, and tho same facts would be carried 
forward into the sold ledger, according to the ilivision of 
persons. The cash-book would show in the order of time 
the various sums received frori the particular buyers, whose 
accounts would bo iinmediately credited in the sold 
ledger. The bills-rcceivablo book would give day by day 
the names of the buyers from '-liom each bill had been 
received, and show the page in the sold ledger where it 
had been carried to his credit. With regard to abatements 
and discounts, the sold ledger and the Iwught ledger 
should each have a siiiiicient number of folios set apart to 
contain a list of all such allowances r-'gularly rcconled at 
the time of their occurrence ; and these allowances, under 
tho names of * discounts outwards' and ‘ discounts inwards,' 
should be journalized at convenient periods in the sum¬ 
mary journal. The bills-payablo bcxik would show the duto 
ami amount of ciicli acceptance, with a reference ' to the 
folio in the bought ledger where each drawer has been 
I debited. 
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These transutions, when digested in the journal, 
give nse to entries of the following e^t ^ 

BAi«xit*i. Dr. lo CoHtotil. ■■ i-f. j 

<4(l«>i>. M MM*” BrBksrtj^ 


would 

0 e. 


.Sau> Lsimik. i)r. |o Is 

Amoiuit Mlu u pn J)ttf BuokipsiB , 






^fS2 


Cabh. Or. to SoMMni.' ’ ' 

Sold l.EOOtB,iu per Cub Book . . ftS )( 9 

Bilu Ksoeivasu, ><0.8 . 8 il 0 


SuMDust. Dr.toOSm. 

BAimm, w pet.Qerii Boob . 6S0 0 0 

Solo Lioosb (AtbdiWii) . . . 86 0 0 

Ta^ : . . . . 88 10 0 

* CeeMni ' . . . 88 16 8 


SvNofise. 

Bilu RsoStvasli. Mo. 1 lo 1% u Jier BilU-Kre. Rouk . 
DikoOvt OinrWASot. partteidere nom Spm Ledger. 13 
Bad DSBTiiOinBpioieiied A‘a8 14 8 


Dr. to Solo Lcoosh. 

V BilU-Keo. Rook . 


8838 

18 

U 


to be Idl tons on hand;—niore or less there cannot be 
without either errors or fraud. After satisfaetov proof of 
the fact, a valtiation may be made, either at the market 
pripe or the cost price, aooording to the purpose intended by 
the stock-taking, which ie sometimes to pay out the share 
le 0 ‘4 of a deceased or retiring partner, sometimes to admit n new 
one, and sometimes in suutary compliance with an annual 
custom. Suppose in this case the valuation to be Si per 
ton, the consequence woul^.he the following journal entry 

laoa. Dr. to Paorir and Lms. 

101 tont on band thh day . jES . 60S 8 0 

Leu Dr. balaaoe of irae aeoount la Ledger II 5 0 
__ ■ 4 0 8 18 0 

Suppose the coBsols were sold out half a year brfope, and 
conBei|uently a dividend due; suppose, also, the vuue of 
provender in the stable to be 21i. Bs. 6(f.; the horse to be 
considered one-seventh less valuable than when he was 


787 10 0 


786 8 6 


18 0 
IS 0 
T 8 


8839 II 3 


Svasuie. Dr. to Bilu Rxositable. 

BAin»ae-1.4,S,U.lS,16 893 17 4 

Sold Lsd«ib lAtbeblisa) . . 30 0 0 


983 17 4 


Bododt LxbOcb. Or. to Bilu Payable. 

As per BUl^PnyAble Book . . . 


3603 3 6 


SUNDBIU. 

Bilu Payable, 


Dr. to Bahkxm. 

No.1 975 0 0 

No.4 458 8 8 


Boiwht LEBaEB—Chnndler ft Co. 

Bomb . . . . 

CaABOEl .... 


1487 

63 

So 

55 


8 6 
14 0 
0 0 
17 3 


1581 19 9 


BodBbt Leboer. 
lonet A'SA—Chttudler lOd. 


Dr. to Ducoont Inward. 


85 0 10 


When these entries have been properly posted in the 
summary ledger, and added to the accounts already there 
of Premises, Iron, Stable, and Bought Ledger, tlie general 
effect will come out in the following balances: 

3661 17 

liM 0 


Baiiken , 

Cull 
Bill* rtceivable 
Sold l4cdgcr . 

Iron . . 

Prpmi«a 

Stable 

llorw . 
Taxe< . . 
Charger . . 

llUcuiiot outw. 
Bad drbta . 


199 3 


Conaola . . 3695 0 0 

BiUs payable. 8174 15 0 
Diuount low. S3 0 10 


as 10 

84 IS 
IS 18 
M T 


6197 5 6 
IS 3 0 
453 8 6 
63 14 10 
85 0 0 


134 8 0 
5894 IS 10 


5894 IS 10 


Should a stock-taking be determined upon at this point, 
the book-keeper, grounding himself upon his balance-sheet, 
transfers to an account of * profit and loss' all those ba¬ 
lances which represent absolute loss or absolute gain, inde¬ 
pendently of existing property, because they are matters of 
mere account, and not matters of opinion. Under the sup¬ 
posed state of things, he would therefore of his own accord 
make the following entries in his journal;— 


Paom and I.os8. 

Taxer. Balanca of tbla acEounl 
Ckaxori . • 

DtaootrNT Otrr. . 

Bad Debt! . . 


Dr. to SvHDiuiE. 
. ^83 10 0 
34 IS 9 
. 12 18 0 
. ;i4 7 3 


-184 8 0 


DiaeoirNT In. 
Balance of dlseount in. 


Dr. to PnoriT and Lore. 

. . £35 


0 10 


The balance-sheet being presented to the employer in the 
improved state thus produced, is examined, item by item, 
to ascertain tiiat the property mentioned in ledger is in 
actual existence. The cash, the bills payable and receivable, 
and the balance at the banker's, are disposed of in a few 
minutes, in all concerns which have the least pretension to 
regularity of accounts. The sold ledger and bought ledger 
ought to be thoroughly investigated, and tlie balance, if any, 
appearing in the summary ledger, oitght to be sustained 
and^ elucidated by a schedule of the debts composing that 
balance, not only for the sake of proving that so muen pro¬ 
perty really exists in the sold, and that all the demands 
nave knen discharged from the bought, but also for the pur¬ 
pose securing the speedy collectian of those debts which 
may-have fallen behind in point of time. With regard to 
iron, it would bo seen by the ledger that 6$1 tons bu been 
bought and SSO tons had been sold. Ikexe ought, ^erqfore, 


bought, and the premises to have undergone a de 
of 10 per cent., these matters would be mua reco| 
journal:— 

PaoriT and Lon. Dr. Gondsixe. 

Horse. Lo^er BRluiesi' 

Valued this day at . , 


LadgM Balanco 


Premises. 

Valued tUs day at 


Stable. Ladyer Balanco 

Stock ou hand this day 

Consols. 

Half Tear's Dividend due on £4000 


IS 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

458 

8 

8 

407 

0 

0 

63 

14 

10 

31 

8 

6 


oration 
in the 


5 0 0 


45 


43 6 4 
60 0 0 
.8153 14 10 


The effect of all these entries, when posted in the ledger, 
appears in a new balance-sheet, which now represents tiie 
actual state of the concern, with every account in the ledger 
adjusted to the same moment of time; fur the book-keeper 
who does not, on these occasions, refer every account to the 
same moment of time iliscovei's that sort of ignorance in 
his art which Hogarth exposes and satirizes, for the benefit 
of other artists, in his celebrated picture of ‘ False Per¬ 
spective.’ 

NEW BALANCE-SHEET. 


CujisuU . 37.55 0 0 
BUU payable S174 15 0 
Pn»Ut . 330 Id 0 


Bankers 

3661 17 

7 




t 

Cash . . 

41 

4 

6 




8c 

Bills receivable . 

129.5 

0 

8 




1 

Sokl Ledger 

199 

2 

9 








— 

-5197 

5 

6 

*3 

Iron . 


, 


505 

0 

0 

,3 

I*rcatisi!a 




407 

0 

0 


Stable 




81 

8 

G 

A 

Horse . 

• 


• 

30 

0 

0 






£6160 14 

0 



^6IG0 U 0 

Tlie proprietor of the concern, with these authentic 
dam before him, easily collects together all the accounts 
which are similar in their nature, and draws from the 
result the most useful practical inferences. Thus, he 
finds that in cash and cash-like accounts he possesses a 
Property of . . . . £5197 5 6 

Out of which his bills payable will require 2174 15 0 


To which he adds his iron 


3022 10 0 
505 0 0 


And finds a free disposable fiind of £3527 10 6 
Having thus marshalled the floating against the Uuating 
accounts, he compares the fixed with the fixed, and finds 
the premiuB, horse, and stable to constitute a 
Total of ..... £458 8 6 
more or less unavailable, from which deducting 
The Profit . . . . . 230 19 0 

for which he is his own creditor, he adds- 

The Difference .... 227 9 6 

to the abovg^disposable ftind . . 3527 10 6 

£3755 0 0 

and perceives that if the price of qonlols is the same as 
when ha sold them out, he can replace them, together with 
the, dividend, even although his premises, horse, and pro- 
vender should yield him only 227f. 9r. 6dL If he continues 
in business, he periodically extmete from his books Ike same 
sort of infonnation, and by comparing the results in the 
same way aswrtains the progress he has made in a given 
time. In this case the means of living are supposed to be 
derived from souroes independent of the business. If the 
proprietor bad drawn any money for private purposes, he 
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would have bem charged with it in a separate aceonst 
under his o#n naine. • -..i 

So, where several putners are interested ih anj^ und^ 
taking, the books are kept as if they were the hobhs one 
individual^ each partner being debited or credit^ id h|| 
personal account, uke a stranj^r, with ill that bb takes out 
or brings inwards^ At the stoek-iakihg the account of profit 
and loss is balanced by .transfhrring to the private account 
of each partner his respective diai^. 

In examining this new balance-sheOt, tne re^er will 
have remarked that, in point of fact, each account repre¬ 
sents the concern itinlf under different aspects, the debtor 
side fomting ah invChtoiy of property fio digested as to 
show et once what and where thb eevbm heads of property 
are, aiid the meditor side exhibiting the natuie and etnount 
of the demai^ upon the concern. The account of bfils 

rc ble, for examine, shows the amount which the concert} 
ui^to provide for the satisfaction of claims which will 
be broiigtlt against it ibr actual payment; the account of 
consols shows the sum of money which the proprietor has 
embarked in this part^lar undertaking; and tne account 
of profit and loss points out tlie amount of advantage he 
has derived from his transactions, provided all the accounts 
on the debtor side should realize the sums standing against 
them. 

Another view suggested by this analysis of the new 
balance-sheet is, that although it may seem at first sight 
indifferent whether a man is his own debtor or his own cre¬ 
ditor, since, in either, case, he has no actual payment to 
provide fur; yet in reality it makes an important difference 
to a trader at his stock-taking, whether he finds the account 
of profit and loss standing at the debtor or the creditor side 
of his balance-sheet; since on the debtor side it indicates 
the absence or destruction of property, and on the credit 
side it indicates the absence or destruction of obligalion. 

This is indeed the whole struggle. It is fur profit that 
the labours, cares, and hazards of trade are encountered, 
and in books well kept the issue of the struggle is pointed 
out by this account of profit and loss. In tlie progress of 
the business sketched above more profits would accrue, and 
would swell the credit side of that account, but at the same 
time expenses and other inroads upon the property would* 
likewise be going forward, and would ultimately array them¬ 
selves under the several heads fur which the concern would 
be its own debtor. The important question is on which 
side the preponderance shows itself. 

At this point it may be advisable to admonish the young 
accountant not to be led away by a Xophism which will 
frequently assail him, viz., that whether he keep his books 
by one method,or another the result is the same. Who¬ 
ever duly considers that the purpose of book-keeping ..4 b 
not oniy* to ascertain the actual state of a concern, but to 
knovy wliat that state ought to be by virtue of all its trans¬ 
actions, will immediately see the impossibility of arriving 
at that complete knowledge by single entry. One example 
will make this clear. In weighing the iron, the quantity 
would l)e found as heavy by single as by double entry, but 
it is by double entry alone that you can hnmo whether that 
quantity is the right one. If you wish for satisfaction, as 
you naturally roust, on so interesting a point, double entry 
gh'es you at once, and upon system, that satisfaction whicn 
single entry drives you to obtain through the laborious un¬ 
certain process of' picking Out,' carrying within itself no 
principle of certainty, and harassing the mind with the con¬ 
sciousness of permtual liability to error. Single entry iii in 
fact little better than loose memorandums of account, valu¬ 
ably undoubtedly as ihr as they go, but so incomplete arid 
diejjointed, that they throw ho usefhl light upon the past 
progress of affairs, and are utterly incapable qf showing 
what the present facts ought to be. 

Double entry is of quite a diiletent charoctei^ It begins, 
rocecds, and ends in as much certainty as Wuroan falli- 
ility admits of. Whatever may become of the property in 
a concern, the matter.jKTfoeoant is subject to no nossiblo 
diminution. Not a aih^d a^m can he admitted iiito its 
sphere vnthout being rariged under two heads of account, tq 
tne cr^it of one and to the debit of the other. Not an atom 
within the sphere caii chahge its character, as, for instdnbe, 
when a bill receivable is paid in cash, without producing 
a credit in the account it has abandoned, and . a debit of 
equal value in the account it has entered, 

BOOM, a pommune in &e provinee of Antwi^, ten 
tnilpk south of Antwern. with which it comtnumcates by 


means of a paved road. The town stands on the banks 
of thd nit'igable river Rupel; it contains i404S houses 
and 62ji3 inhabitants. A coi>sid^ad>le trade is.- carried'^^ou 
between*, this pla^ and AntWerpTMechlin, and Biiussels, 
which is muoh facilitated by the navigation of the Rupel 
and by the Brussels canal, which joins the Rupel c^pbaite 
to the town. Great numbers of bricks and tiliss are made 
here; the building of vessels for river and canal navigation 
is also carried on; there are two large salt-rofineries and 
seventeen breweries, besides distilleries, rope-walks, tan¬ 
neries, and establishments ibr other manufactures. Boom 
supports two connhunal schools, in which sixty-five boys and 
eighty girls are taught. {Die. Oeog. de la Prov, ctAnveret 
pdrYaxi der MaeWn.) 

BOOM-DAS. tHYBAx.! ^ 

BOONDEE, a prihcitol% ih the S.E. quarinf oif Biu- 
pootana. under the protemoii of the Anglo-Indian govern¬ 
ment. between which and the Rajah of Boondee, Bisben 
Si^ Behaudffl*, a treaty was concluded in February, 1818 . 

The territory of Boondee formerly comprehended the 
petty state of Kotah, and with it occupied that division of 
the province of Ajmeer (Rajpootana) which is known os 
Harraoutce or Haravati, a name derived from the ruling 
family, who are of the Hara tribe. The boundaries of Boon- 
dec are Kotah on the S. and E., die frontier being about five 
miles from the river Chumbul; Jcy poor and Oonjara on the 
N., and Jajghur on the W. 

The Rajah of Boondee having brought upon himself the 
enmity of the Mahoraita chiefs, Holkar and Scindia, in 
consequence of the aid afforded by him to the British army 
under General Monson, when retreating in 1804, a part 
of the territory and more than one-half of the revenues of 
the principality u’ere exacted by those chiefs in the dame 
of tribute. Tiie subsequent su :cetp^ of its operations against 
Holkar and Scindia hat ing enabled die British government 
to insist upon the surrender in its favour of the tribute thus 
exacted, that portion which was paid to Holkar by the Rsjah 
of Boundec was remitted to the latter, together with certain 
pergunuahs, of which Holkar had taken possession. By 
another article of the treaty of 1818 the Rajah of Boondee 
engaged to pay to the British government the tribute beforo 
paid to Scindia, amounting to 80,000 sicca ruiiees (9000f. 
per annum). In addition to die pecuniary relief thus 
afforded to the Rajah, he received, under this treaty, an 
accession of territory to the extent of 2S00 sq. m., including 
the town of Patun. [RajpootaitaJ 

(Mill’s Bnt. India; Report of Committee of House oj 
Commons on the Affairs qf India, 1832, political section.) 

BOONDEE, the capital, in 25" 28' N. lat. and 75° 42' E. 
long. Properly speaking, the town consists of two parts, 
distinguished us Old Boondee and New Boondee. Thu old 
town, which is to the W. of the modern buildings, is nearly 
deserted by the inhabitants, and fur the most part in ruins: 
it contains however some fine pagodas, and some fountains. 
The new town is inclosed by high stone walls and con¬ 
nected with fortifications on a cliff liehind the town, and 
commanding it. liie greater part of the houses are built 
of stone, and are two stories high. The principal street 
has a very striking appearance. At one end stands an ex¬ 
tensive temple, dedicated to Krishna, covered with groups 
in rilievo, and at the other end is the great palace of the 
Rajah, built on the side of the hill; the intermediate space 
is occupied by two rows of shops fantastically ornamented. 
At the lower end of the street and near the temple are 
figures of the natural size, cut in stone, of a horse and an 
efephant—the latter raised oii a pedestal. 

Oh the N.E. side Ol the city i., a lake which is supplied 
with water during the rainy season by another great lake 
artificially formed by embankments on the high ground. 
The pass through the bills to the N. of the city is mo^e thau 
k m. long, and at three spots is defended by barrier^ Neai 
to one of these harriers is a summer residence qf the Rajah, 
and some Hindu temples. Adjoining the second barrier is 
the cemetery of the lujah's family, containing many higltly 
ornamented tombs, with figures of elepnanta and war- 
horses. (Hamilton's East Ind. Oaz.) 

BO'OPS, a genus of fishes of the order acauthopterygii, 
and, according to Cuvier's arrangement, belonging to the 
fourth famly Of that tribe called qiarotdes or sparide. 

Tills genus is chiefly characterized by the sjiecies pos¬ 
sessing trenchant teeth; the moiith is small and not pro¬ 
tractile. The species are ^nerally of brilliant colouring. 
Most of them occur in the Mediterranean, 
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;; BoqM salpa (Spams salpa of Liniuenayig of'«,t) ol>1ong‘’ 
■!«wte form?the colour o^lta body is.lduuhi'on 

fewwcbaro'aoverul lohjAilldiftal yellow 6tripca.|.) .'. ''"V I • 
' BOQllHANtOIWE,«la^ge andsaAde^-^tyi foriiiferly 
the capital of the ^SjSirince of Candeish^^nTOe^N.W. bank 
‘>^ the Tuptse.JRivbf, *9“ 1»* N. lat. aiid-7^.18' E. long. 

Thi» ci^^'Orio of the best built ill tbij^uthe^ part of 
Hindustan)^ the Ebuses at« generally constructed of brick, 
and are two ot ^ree stejries ;high. Many of the streets 
ate wide,’fthd payed with st^'; the market-place is a largo 
and aufoMantud building, but the city is without architec- 
4hf>durntHnent. The principal mosque is the'only building 
any exception to this remark. It is of gray stone, 
^itn^m dktensive facade supported on arches, and it has 
two handsome minars of an octagonal form : in front are a 
fine terrace and a reservoir of wcdcr. 

Boorhanpore, which had bdOn made the scat of govern¬ 
ment for thp Soubah or Viccroyalty of Candeish by An- 
riingzclie, was taken,^together with the rest of the Soubah, 
by Uio Maharattas, about 1760. In October, 180.1, shortly 
after the battle of Assyei this city was taken by a detach¬ 
ment of the army under General Wellesley, but was re¬ 
stored to the Maharajah, Oowlut llao Scindia, on the con¬ 
clusion of peace in the month of December in the same 
year, and the city has since continued subject to his go¬ 
vernment. . 

The principal commerce of the place is carried on by a 
peculiar sect of Mohammedans, known as Itnhrah, but who 
call themselves Ismaeliah from one of the followers of Mo¬ 
hammed, who lived in the age immediately succeeding that 
of tho'prophet. These people, to judge from their personal 
np^ieaiance, are of Arab origin, and they adhere to the 
Arabian costume; many of them are very wealthy, and in¬ 
habit the best houses iuthe city : their mosque and ceme¬ 
tery are about two miles from Boorhanpore. 

The Ttiptee is here a nanow river, and fordable in the 
dry-season. ■ Water for the supply of the city is brought by 
means of an aqueduct from a distance of 4 m., and is plen¬ 
tifully distributed through every street. The grapes, which 
grow abundantly in the neighbourhood of the city, arc said 
to ho the finest in India. 

Boorhanpore is distant from Oojcin 1.54 in., from Bombay 
240, from Nagpore 256, from Poonah 288, from Agi-a 508, 
and from Calcutta 978 m., travelling distances. 

^ (Mill's//nV.•//«/.; Hamilton's Hast Ind. Gaz.) 

BOO KO, an i.sland in the Eastern seas, situated between 
the S. E. coast of Celebes and Amboyna, between 3’ and 
4’’ S. lat., and 126'' and 127^ E. long. 

This island is of an oval shape; its length from E. to 
W. is 75, and its average breadth about 40 miles. The 
inhabitants of the coast, who are Mohammedans, acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the Dutch settlers, but arc governed 
immediately by their own chiefs, or oran rayos. The inha¬ 
bitants of the interior, which consists for the most part of 
Very high mountains, are the aboriginal Homforas, and 
subsist upon wild fruits and the produce of the chase. The 
"south side of the island was formerly much infested by 
the Papuas, and was in consequence deserted by the natives. 

At Cnjelli or Booro bay, at the N. E. end of the island, 
is Fort Defence, the settlement of the Dutch, This port is 
frequented by South Sea whalers for shelter during the 
monsoons, as' well as to obtain wood and water, which are 
plentiful. The principal productions are rice, sago, and 
various kinds of dye and aromatic woods, for which many 
Chinese vessels come to the island. The Cajeputi tree is 
a nalive of Bouro, and its product, known in Europe as 
Cajeput oil, may bo obtained in considerable quantity. 

(Stavorinus's Voyages, vol. i.; Forrest's Voyage to New 
Guinea; Porter’s Tropical Agriculturist.) 

BOOT AN, or BHOOTAN, a name formerly employed 
to designate an indefinite tract of country to’ the N. E. 
of Hindustan, is at present limited to the Alpine region, 
which extends fmra the batiks of the river Tccsta eastward, 
and terminates to the N. of Asam, as it is supposed, 
about 92' 40' K. long. As the western boundary reaeWs to 
88° 40', the length of the country may bo 150 milciii, or 
nearly so. Its extent from N. to S. is only about 100 miles, 
and is supposed to he included between the parallels of 
26 “ 30'and 28'. Thus, Bootan would occupy an area of 
25,000 sq. m., or nearly that of Scotland. 

It is bounded on the W, by the territories of tlie Raja 
ot* Sikkim, on the N. by Tibet, and on the S. by Bengal 
and Bahar; but we arc not informed what people inhabit 


the countiy dlong: llt:^;e«stcm borders,, and it i.s only con¬ 
jecture tbat-therhre tW Ankas or Akas, a nation which 
posBesees-die ^ouhtaihs N. of Asam, and is otherwise little 
khohm,'.- • ••■ ’■ 

•' Tlio extensive f^ns Vfliich occupy the southern regions 
of Centr'ajl Asia, and are known as the tahle-idnd of 'i'ibct, 
are situated at a gre#,elevatton ab^ve the sea. There are 
good reasons for sitppqsing^that W'an average this eleva¬ 
tion is above 10,000 feol:. ^le distanoe betWMn tliie table¬ 
land and the low plains on the bankji'ij>f the dlangps, hardly 
exceeds in a straight line eighty mileV^nd as these low 
Inins, where they approach nearest the table-land, arc 
ardly 300 feet above the sea, it is easily conceived that 
the dcacent from the table-land to the low plains lAust bo 
exceedingly rapid and uneven. Bootan ocegpies the whole 
of this descent and a narrow tract of country et the foot 
of it. 

As far as our information goes, the surfheo 6f Bootan is 
covered with enormous masses of rocky mountain8,"many of 
which rise to a considerable height. "Between'tho moun¬ 
tains the valleys, which are extremely narrow, extend south 
and north, w nearly so, and are traversed by rivers, which 
for many miles arc a suOccssion of cataracts and rapids, 
DilTercnt parts however of this country- exhibit (lifTerent 
physical.'featurcs. 

Recent observation has shown that elevated plains arc 
generally, if not always, bounded by high lands, which rise 
considerably above the level of the plwns. and it woulil 
seem that tlie height of these inounfaiit^anges is in sonuj 
measure proportionate to the elevation of the plains. At 
least, the table-land of Tibet, the highest of all elevated 
plains of great extent, is bounded on its southern border 
by the highest mountains of the globe, the Himalaya range. 
The mountains rise in their lowest parts at least 5000 fecst 
above the table-land; for the mountain-pusses by which 
the Himalaya are traversed arc found to attain an absolute 
altitude of between 15,000 and 16,000 feet. The summits 
are still many thousand feet higher, and a few of them rise 
above 25,900 feet. 

Bootall'.'includes the southern declivity of the Himalaya 
range, arid here on the boundary of Tibet stands the Cha- 
malari which rises to about 25,000 feet; somewhat more to 
the cast is Mount Ghassa, whose elevation has not been de¬ 
termined. The number of posses over the Himalaya iii 
this country is said to be eighteen, but we have informatimi 
only about one, the Soomoonang-pass, which traverses the 
range to the west of Chanmlari, and according to tlic calcu¬ 
lation of Berghaus, deduced from the thermomctrical obser¬ 
vations of Saunders, is 15,744 feet above the level of Cal¬ 
cutta. It is therefore more than 800 feef lower than the 
f&lnous Nheetee Pass in Kqmnon, which according to 
Webb rises 16,569 feet above the same level. 

The northern parts of Bootan, which belong to the Alpino 
region, extend southward from the boundary of Tibet and 
along the southern slope of tho Himalaya for about ten 
miles. It appears that within these narrow limits tho high 
land descends more than 10,000 feet; for the temperature 
indicates that the valleys, which are about ten miles from 
the northern boundary and the high passes into Tibet, are 
hanlly more than 5000 feet above the sea, and in many 
places less. The valley of Tassisudon, according to Berg¬ 
haus, is 4811 feet above Calcutta, and that of Panukka is 
still much lower. This rapid descent constitutes the cha¬ 
racter of the northern districts of Bootan. Summits which 
are covered with eternal snow, are contiguous to eh'ormous 
mountain-masses of hare, black rocks, which, as thc-v de¬ 
cline in height, begin to display short herbage, witk^ere 
and there a straggling barbcriy-bush. Farther down, tho 
hollies make the most conspioaotd( figure on the slopes, and 
give way in some places to stunted pines, but this scanty 
covering o^vegetation is frequently interrupted by steep 
bare rocks, on wliich hero pntl there a. fir starts from a cre¬ 
vice. The valleys are so narrow and deep^ and the moun¬ 
tains which bound them so steep'tihd higli, that the rays of 
the sun are shut out every hour of the day, except when it 
h nearly vertical. The rivers rush forth like torrents, 

I foaming violently among huge masses of rock that obstruct 
their tortuous course, in which they dash from bne side to 
the other. Their progress is only interrupted by numerous 
rapids, which continue sometimes for great distances, and 
their volume is continually increased' by the streams which 
descend from tho contiguous heights with the quickness of 
an arrow. The spray rising from the numerous water-falls 
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loads ilte atmoaphera ^h.^poors, and nndara the air ex- which runs along tho whole extent the^iiUafaya range 
tremcly chilly, even in summer. .«i-In {September or October from the- Brahmapootra to tlie Ganges m; Huidworr' with 
the frost begins in the more elevated ^wts. whhdr ^ 4n..avere^e breadth oC twenty or M^ty-li'wmiles.' i% an 
uninhabited for fbttr or five, monthsswamp... Numerous sprimp^he .haw of 

mcr however they areyisitedhy numeioua Jferd^ brhhhwryT t£lb .ihouhl^s, and ipute in rivumtSi bulges ia 

tailed cattle apa.. their^herdsnien, af they oflbi^ jahundatlit a perfoctleveas'the declivity of tiio 
pasture at that.Kason^' At the appmadh of ytintert the draw off this^rge volume of 

cattle ate removed to. a few deep glgns. becom^ stogr^^ and forms a swamp abmnmiig the 

Cont^ous to this mhospitable Alpine region is the most most eiXuberain vegetation. The soil is'coyeifd with rank 
pleasant and hest euldvated part of Bootan.«rhich occupies grass, reeds, fern, and underwood, among which the baai- 
about one-half of th» whole country, extending about fifty boo grows to the height of ^thirty feet, and as thidk as a 
miles .ft%m north fo south. The mountains, though still man's wrist It is overtopped by tho most compact and 
oovering by farthe greatest part of the surface, probably loftiest timber :of the forest. From this exhaustless store 
never, or rarely, attain the height of 10,000 feet, and they the remotest provinces of India, but especially Bengal, de- 
descOnd with gentle deolivities. These, as well as their sum- rive an ample supply of tho biest'materials for constructing 
mits, are clothed with high trees, especially pines and firs; -boats, and ibr all purposes of building. This swamf^coun- 
and in other places with birph, aspen, maple, and yew; but try is the haunt of great numbers of elephants, rhipicto^aee. 
no oak ^ been found. Tho valleys are open, and in many tigers, and wild buffaloes; .hut Yhe exhalations frib such 
places they present to tho husbandman a level from one a surface of vegetable matter and. swamps, increased by an 
to two thiles broad, but he has extended his dominion to a additional degree of heat roflected from the hUls, render 
considerable distanee up tho gentle declivities of the adja- the air highly injurious to the health of man.. It is. conse- 
cent mountains, where he cultivates rice and the grains of quonlly very thinly inhabited, and by. a very miserable 
Europe, while his orchards produce apples, pears, peaches, class of people. Goitres are frequent amQng^.them... 
apricots, oranges, and walnuts, and the uncultivated spots Travelling in a country like Bootan is by ..no means easy 
are covered with.strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries, and convenient. In the Tariyani it is performed by means 
The rivers which traverse the larger valleys bring down of elephants; but in the mountainous parts, which have no 
from the Alpine region great volumes of water, but as the carriage-roads, it can only be undertaken on hpiaeback, for 
slope of tho valleys is not very great, they continue their which purpose the Tangun horse, tho native breed of this 
course by a tranqml though rapid current, while the smaller country, is the only one that is suitable. Sometimes 
streams, which d^end from the neighbouring mountains, persons must be carried over some steep parts of the 
rush down with the violence of torrents. Numerous villages, mountains on the backs of men. But every kind of com- 
hermitages, and farm-houses are distributed up and down munication would be quite impossible if thonatives 
the hills and along the banks of the rivers. The olimatc had not shown great in<lustry in building bridges. The 
resembles that of the southern countries of Europe. At great variety of theso bridges, and their being always 
Tassisudon, in summer, tho thermometer never descends adapted to the river and other circumstances, evince no 
below G0° niw,. rises above 80°. The summer is the rainy small degree of ingenuity and judgment. They are gene- 
season, wheQ'showbrs arc frequent, but there are no heavy rally of timber, and if the width of the river will admit, they 
rains, such ks BOQ^pany the south-western monsoon in the are laid horizontally from rock to rock. Over broader 
low plains of Bplpgal. In winter the country is for some slieams, a triple or quadruple row .of timbers, one row pro¬ 
time covered with snow, cxce)>l at Panukka and Andipurc jeeting over the .other, and inserted into the rock, sustain 
(Wandipore) in the valley of tltc Tuhan-tchien, where snow two sloping sides, which are united by a horizontal plat- 
is only occasionally seen. This valley, u'hibh begins at form: thus, the centre is raised very much above the cur- 
Mount Ghassa, descends more rapidly and much deeper rent, and the whole bridge forms nearly three sides of an 
than the other \ alloys, and Saunders found the temperature octagon. Piers are very seldom used, on account of the 
at Panukka nearly ccjual to that of Kungpore in Bengal, unequal heights of the banks and the extreme rapidity of the 
The inhabitants of that place are careful not to expose rivers. The widest river of Bootan has an iren bridge, con- 
themselves to a vertical sun, while those of Ghassa feel all sisting of a number of iron chains, which support a matted 
the rigour of jvinter, and arc chilled by perpetual snow; yet platform ; and two chains are stretched above parallel to the 
both these places are in view of each other. On account of sides, to support a matted border, which is absioluiely neccs- 
this mildness of the climate, the Daeb Raja, or sovereign sary to the safety of the passenger^ who is not quite at liis 
of Bootan, hair chosen Panukka for his winter-residence, ease till he has landed from this swinging, unsteady footing, 
though it is situated farther north than Tassisudon, wb^e At anotlier place, a bridge for foot-passengers is formed of 
he passes the summer. two parallel chains, round which creepers are loosely twisted. 

Before the rivers reach the low plains of Bengal, they from which suitable planks are suspended, the end of one 
still descend another slope, which in somewhat more than plank resting upon the end of the other, without being con- 
ten miles sinks from upwa^s of 3000 feet to less than 300. fined. Oyer deep chasms, two ropes, commonly of rattan. 
Here the valleys are Bggin close and deep, and so narrow or some stout and: Ilexible osier, aro stretched from one 
that they often do not present along the rivers room enough mountain to another, and they are encircled by a hoop of-- 
for men and horses to pass, and the roads have consc- the same material. The passenger places himself between 
auently beep made on the side , of Iiigh mountains along them, sitting in the hoop, and seizing a rope in each hand, 
deep precipices. Tho sides of the mountains arc in many slides himself along with facility and speed, over a tre- 
places too steep to admit any kind of vegetation upon mendous abyss. (Turner.) 

them; in other places they are covered with forests of fine The most considerable river of Bootan is tho Tehin-tchien, 
trees, which however are useless, being inacrossible: they which traverses the whole country from north to south, rising 
consist of Saul, bamboo, plantains, and others peculiar -n the mountain-range between the Chamalari and Mount 
to this tract, and known to the natives by the names of Ghassa, and running by Tassisudon. Being several miles 
boumbshi, toumbshi, and rindshi. These large trees are lower down swelled by two considerable tributaries, the 
clothed' with moss and with creopers of surprising length Pa-tchien, which rises near Paro and the Ha-tchien, it 
and thickness, and not loss remarkable fo^ their .flexibility finds a passage between the mountains of the lower range, 
and strength;. hence they are an excellent substitute for from whonce it is precipitated in tremendous cataracts, and 
rope. Agricidtnre in thin district is confined to a few small rushing with rapidity between the high cliffs and rocks that 
spote; for though^ the rocks are covered witlr a rich and oppose its progress, it descends at length into thu> plain a 
fertile soil, it if hardly ever level enough to^ cultivated, few miles east of Buxadewar, and finally joins Uie Brahma- 
Cattle, however apd-bogs find abundant food in the spon- pootra, not much below Rangamatty, under the name of 
taneous produw of tW^oods. This 'region is exposed to Gadadhar. Its whole course may be abor t 1,50 miles, 
the fiill south-west and is unhealthy, at least to Parallel to tho Tehin-tchien, but farther to the east, runs 

strangers, from the.baOntb of May till toward the end of the;..Chaan-tnhien, of which bowever only the upper course 
September. The swelling of the neck called in Switzerland is known. Two rivers, which-rise in the neighltourhood of 
goitre is more frequent here than in other ports of Bootan. Mount Ghassa, the Ma-tcbien and Pa-tchien, unite at the 
To the south of this mountain-region, and only divided castle of Panukka, and run to Audiporc, or "Wandiwre, 
from it by a few miles of gently sloping ground, extends the where they are joined by a third river, tho Tahan-tcbien, 
Tariyani, noted all over Bengal for iw forests and its un- and the united waters aro called Chaan-tchien. Farther 
heallhiness. It belongs partly to Bootan. This region, down the course of this river is not known, but it is sup- 
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poHd, alter having descended from the highlands, to flow 
through the flat surface of the district of Bijnee, and to 

S ' in the Brahmapootra several miles below its entry into 
engal. iS 

The rapidity of all the rivers of Bootan is far too groat to 
allow either navigation or irrigation. The latter circum- 
ftance however is not of great importance, ns the level 
country along their banks is of very smtdl extent, most 
of the cultivated ground boing situated on the sides of Uie 
hills, from which numerous rills descend. The slopes are 
cut into stages, and the rice planted on them is watered 
by the descending streams, which are made to ovoi-liow 
the beds successively. The natives show much industry 
in the cultivation of their fluids, which are always neatly 
dressed. Besides rice, they cultivate wltcat, barley, and a 
species of the polygonum of Linnieus, which produces a 
triangular seed, nearly the sire of barley, and is the com¬ 
mon food of the people in many places. The level tracts 
along the Tehin-tchien yield two crops in the year; the 
first, of wheat and barley, is cut in June, and Iho rice, 
which is planted immediately after, enjoys the benefit of 
the r-iins. 

Horticulture is less aUeuded to, though the country is 
fitted for the production of every fruit and vegetable com¬ 
mon without the tropics, and in some situations will bring to 
perfection many tropical fruits. Tlio must common fruits 
arc apples, pears, peaches, u|)i‘icols. mulberries, oranges, 
pomegranates, and walnuts. The apples arc coarse, harsh, 
and ill-tasted, but the peaches anil apricots are excellent. 
The culture of vegetables is also neglected, except that of 
turnips, which are equal to those of the nurtlierii countries 
of Europe. They also grow shallots, cucumbers, gourds, 
and melons. Thu sugar-cane is cultivated at Andipore. 

in the roc-ky soil, near the mountains covered with snow, 
a species of rhubarb plant (rliaum umlulatuiti) is found; 
and in some other parts a kind of cinnamon tree, the leaves 
of which are much used in cookery in Bengal, anil knowMi 
by tlie name of tcezpaiit. Paper is nnule from the hark oi 
■8 tree. 

Of domestic animals only horses, cattle, and hogs are 
kept. The horses arc nearly all of them of a peculiar 
species, indigenous in Bootan, and found in none of the 
neighbouring countries. They arc called tangun, vulgarly 
tannian, from Taiigusttin, the general appellation of the 


T^e natives of Bootan, called by the Hindus Booteeas, ot 
Botiy^, belong to a very extensive nation, which occupies 
the higher regions of the Himalaya range westward to the 
valley of Cuhi|Mre: in Bootan alone they are in possession 
of the whole mountain-tract. The struoturo of tneir body 
and their features prove that they belong to the same race 
which is spread over the south of Eastern Asia, and com¬ 
prehends the Birmans as well as the Ghinese. 

The Booteeim ero Buddhists; but in tibeir religious cere¬ 
monies they differ widely from other nations. Their temple.s 
are small squares, in which the image of Buddha is pre¬ 
served. They are never opened, and the whole divine ser¬ 
vice of the p^ple consists in processions made round the 
temple, accompanied with the mystic words, ‘ Ora man ni 
pad me hfkm I' They uncover tBeir heads when they pass a 
temple, and if travelling on horseback, dismount and walk 
by. Near the temples are many tall llagstai^, which have 
narrow banners of white cloth, reaching nearly from top 
to bottom, and inscribed with the same mystic words. Be¬ 
sides this there arc long walls, commonly about twelve or 
fifteen feet in length, six feet high, and two thick, with a 
central part distinguished by being thicker and higher than 
the sides. On both faces near tho top are inserted largo 
tablets, with the same mystic words cut in relief. 

Tho import of those words, according to tho explanation 
of Schmidt, is ‘The jewel of the Buddistic fullness is truly 
revealed in the Padma (Lotus) (lower.' 

They consider the Dhorma Raja as an incarnation of the 
Divinity, and he is their ecclesiastical chief as well as their 
soveteign. Being entirely absorbed in roe contemplation 
of the divinity, he lakes no part in the internal or exter¬ 
nal affairs of tho country, which are entirely left to tho 
maiaagcmcnt of the Dach Raja, except that the I>hcrnia 
Raja appoints one member of the state council. This 
council consists of eight ][)ersons, without the assistance of 
whom tho Daeb Raja can do nothing of conscijuence. 
This sovereign has to receive the public money, and to dis¬ 
tribute it among the officers of government, or to employ it 
for the support of religion, all which is done according to 
rules esttmluhed by custom. 

The of priests, called gj’longs, is considerable, 

and ammim to upwards of 5000. Their principal duty 
consists in the study of the religious books, which sconi to 
be numerous, and full of metaphysical distinctions. They 


mountains of BooUu, but they arc cliielly bred in the valley are excluded from all commerce with the other sex, and 
pf the Pa-tchien, the tributary of tho Telnu-tchien. They are not permitted to cultivate tho ground; but they may 
are usually thirteen bauds high, and remarkable for their enter into trade, and accept public offlcc.s. 
just proportions, uniting in an eminent degree both strength The Booteeas da not kill any animal, but they eat tho 
and beauty. They are short-budied, clcaii-limbod, and meat of those which have been killed by others,’ or have 
though deep in tho chest, yet extromely active. They are died. New-born children are washed the first day with 
commonlv of a piebald colour, with various shades of black, warm water, and the following day they are immersed 
iiinauitants ot cii..-->on a ground of the purest white. Those in a cold river. No religious ceremonies arc observed on 
Tiay, and aoml Hjf ^ valuable in the opinion entering into matrimony. Rich people take as many wives 

of one colour arc raW/>.C“-^ more esteemed by the English os they like, and among the poor four or five brothers 

jra. “-s 


tains which constitute the boundary between Bootan and 
Tibet, and in the winter it descends into the deep glens 

farther to the south. . 

"Wild animals arc so extremely rare m tho mountainous 
districts of Bootan, that Turner does not notice any, except 
a kind of monkey, the hunnoowunt of India, the largest m 
tbene countries, and tho gentlest tho lyonkey tri^. They 


burned, and the gylongs officiate on su^ occasions; the 
ashes are thrown into tho river. On tho house of the 
burned person ttagstaffs aro erected, in order to accelerate 
the regeneration of the owner. . ,• 

Bootan has some commerce with all the neighbouring 
countries: the most important is that with Bengal and 1 1 - 


Ite bteTi" a r rofwkte h;ir, anfl her The oomm^diUe^^^^^^ Bengal consist of Tangun horses 

5«r^onfsirder S Se/ found in tho mild linen-cloth, mosehus, chowries, oranges, ^aWs. and 

r L^rPMukka and are hold sacred by the Boo- mungit (a kind of rod colour): they are brought te Rung- 


managed witii great care. Among the troublesome animals, 
leeches and a kind of pestiferous fly are noticed. 

The mineral riches are little known, and still less used. 
Of metals only iron and copper are found, and only tho 
former worked. . , 

There aro no towns in Bootan, and even large villaips 
are rare, consisting generally pf not more than tenor tyw^ 
houses. Only the palaces of the lamas, of the Daeb 
and tho governors of the provinces, and the numerous fM- 
tresses, desci-vo notiee: a drawing and description of the 
■naUce of Tassisudon are given in Turner's Embassy to the 
.Court qf Teshoo Lama, p. 90, &c. The fortresses are al¬ 
ways buUt on very advantageous sites, genero^ly at the oon- 
fluenoe of two rivers, • 


cottons, indigo, sandal-wood, assafmtida, and spices, all 
which articles are consumed in tho country or sent to Tibet. 
The same dkmmodities are sent to Nepaul and Asam, with 
the addition bf nxfit-salt. Part of the commodities brought 
firom Bengal are sent to H Lussa, in Tibetfi^ith rice, wheaL 
and flour. Tea, gold, silver, and embroideries aro revived 
in exchange. The Booteeas import firam Cutch Behat 
cattle, bogs, dried fish, betel, tobaoco, and coarse cottons. 
Qommeroe in ^otan is monopolized by tho goverpiJwnt, the 
governors of the provinces, and their officers. (Turner s 
EtnhM^ to the Teshoo Lama, and Kishen Kant Bose, m 
Asiatic Eeseari hes,.^v.) 

BOO'TEB.(from the Greek B«?c, 6of. ‘ft" ox ), one of 
the old constellations. Its- name signifies the herasman 
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but it it as frequently called Arctophylax.hy the anticnU, 
which means the guard of thes;bear. Aratus calls it by 
both names. 

* Arcto|i)iylax, vutgo qiil dieitur eaw Bootea,* 

is the version of Cicero. Both Aratus anfl Hyginus place 
Arcturus in or under the girdle; but it is usual to 
draw it between the legs of the figure. Manilius also 
uses both names. The constellation is connected mytho¬ 
logically with the fables of Areas, Icarus, Lyoaon, and 
others. The Arabic translators of Ptolemy rendered Bodtes 
by belliig>er or vociferator. According to the old figures at¬ 
tached to Hyginus, he is represented as a man with a spear 
in the right hand (viewed from the back— Baykr) and a 
sickle in the left. The modern figures represent a man 
with a club in the right hand (viewed in front), and in the 
left the string which holds the two dogs (Canes Venatici). 
It would seem to be probable that the Great Bear was ori¬ 
ginally cither ail agricultural animal or instrument (an ox, 
an ass; or a waggon), aud Bo6tes the driver. 

Thu stars in Bootes arc as follows: 
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In tlu! preceding, we have availed ouruilvcs of the edition 
of ]'’liiiustecd's Catalogue, just printed liy the Admiralty, 
iiiuler the superintendence of Mr. Baily We have entirely 
followed his magnitudes so far as they go; and the query 
attached to a letter indicates that it is the letter which has 
been commonly used, but which has not been admitted by 
Mr. Baily in his revision of the nomenclature and restoration 
of Bayer. We shall adopt the same plan in future. The 
numbers are Flamsteed s: those in ( ) are Piazzi's: those 
in [ ] Bradley’s. 

BOOTH, BARTON. This eminent actor was de¬ 
scended from an antient and honourable family, being the 
third son of John Booth, Esq., a near relation of Henry 
Booth, Earl of Warrington, in Lancashire. Ho was born 
in 1081, and educated at Westminster by the famous Dr. 
Busby. Becoming at a very early age remarkable for the 
grace of his action and'the sweetness of his voice, he was 
selected to perform the character of Pamphilus in the ‘ An- 
dria' of Terence, at one of the customary school-exhibitions. 
The great applause he met with on this occasion was, by 
his own confession, the first spur to his theatrical ambition; 
and on being removed to Cambridge at the age of seven- 
tcon, to the great annoyance of his parents, who had in¬ 
tended him for the church, he ran away from Trinity Col¬ 
lege. and joined a company of strolling plaj^rs. The mis¬ 
deeds of one of the actors, while at Bury in Suffolk, caused 
the disperaioi|||,jpf tho company, and young Booth returned 
to London in great di^bxss. He was speedily forgiven, and 
kindly received by his family; but his stage fever had by no 
means abated, and in one of its fiercest paroxysms he abso¬ 
lutely engageil with a Mrs. Mins to perform at Bartholo¬ 
mew Fair, where he achieved such renown, that Betterton 
heard of him, and was prevented engaging him'for Drury- 
Lane only by the fear of offcBding tho noblo family to 
which he was related. Shortly afterwards Boetth formed an 
acquaintance with Ashbury, the mahager of the Dubliit 


theatre, who chanced tu be in London, "and with him he 
M!.cnt to Ireland in Jiino, 1698. His first appearance in 
Dublin was in tho part of Oronoko, and his success, de¬ 
cided from the conimenccment,«eohtinuod for two years 
incre^ing daily, when ho determined tu return to England, 
and having by letter reconciled himself a second time with 
his family, ho.obtained from Lord Fitzharding a recoih* 
mendation to Mr. Bciterton, who with great candour and 
kindness engaged and assisted him to the extent of bis 
power. In 1701 Mr. Booth made his first bow in the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-I.ane, in the character of Maximus, 
in Lord Rucliester's * Valentinian.' His reception was en¬ 
thusiastic, and he shortly established himself in public 
favour, as second only to his great friend and instructor 
Betterton. In 1712, on the production of Mr. Addison's 
‘ Cato,' Mr. Booth jierformcd tlio principal character, and 
was complimented by the Tories, who presented him with 
fifty guineas, collected in the boxes during the performance, 

* as a .slight acknowledgment of his honest opposition to a 
per|)ctuui dictator, and his dying so bravely in the cause of 
liberty.' The managers of the theatre also presented him 
with an equal sum, in consideration of the great success his 
talents biul secured to the play; and shortly afterwards 
Queen Aline, at the request of I,ord Boliugbroke, granted 
a special license recalling all former ones, and nominating 
Mr. Booth joint manager with Wilks, Cibber, and Dugget. 

In 1727 Booth was attacked by a violent fever, which 
lasted I'orty-six successive days without intermission, and 
from the cfl'ects of which lie never jierl'ectly recovereil. In 
1729 he was prevailed on to play, for seven nights only, in 
‘The Double Fal.-ehood,’ .Tiid they were liis last pertbrm- 
ances. After four years' distressing alienation of mind, ho 
expired, Alay 10, I ".'i;?, of a complicalion of di.-orders, in the 
lihi-third lear of his ag,.. Air. Booth was twice married• 
first in 1701, to a d-.niglitcr of ,Sir Wdliain Barklinrn of Nor- 
lldk, Bart., who dieil in 1710 without issue: and, secondly, 
in 1719, to Miss Hester Sanilow, or Saintlow, a celebrated 
leantiful and wealthy actress, w ho surviveil him, but also 
ivitliiiiit issue. His will, a copy of which is printed in the 
London Moguzinn for 1 7.33, bears strong testimony of his 
regard for lier, attd assigns his reasons for betiucathing to 
her the whole of his fortune, whiidi ho acknowledges he 
received from her on the day of their marriage, but which 
he had diininishcd at least onc-lhird. 

Booth s masterpiece as an actor is said byCiblicr to h.avc 
been Uthcllo, but his favourite part was the far less im¬ 
portant one of the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet,' a performance, says 
Macklin, which has never been imitated suecessfblly. His 
tone, manner, and gait were so solemn and iinearthlv, that 
tho atidieiice appearcil to be under tbe impression that a 
{Kisitivo spectre stood before them. The soles of his shoes 
were covered with felt so as to make no noise upon the stage, 
ivhich he glided more tVian walked over, thus eumpUiting 
the illusion. Victor, speaking of his person, says ‘ he was 
of a middle stature, five feet eight, his form rather inclining 
to tho athletic, though nothing clumsy or heavy, his air and 
deportment naturally graceful, with a marking eye, and a 
manly sweetness in his countenance. His voice was com¬ 
pletely harmonious, from the soilness of the flute to tho 
e.xtcnt of the trumpet: his attitudes were all picturesque; 
he was noble ui liis dcsigtis, and happy in his execiilibn.' 
He was an amiable, good-hearted man, a lively companion, 
and dillident of his own abilities, by which means, says his 
biographer, lie acquired tho love and esteem of every one. 
So much was he in favour with tlic ricli and noble of liis 
day, that though he had no equipage of his own, there watt 
not a nobleman in the kingdom, says Chetwood. who liad so 
many sets of horses at his command. The chariol'and-six 
of some one or another was sure to be vv.iitiiig for him every 
night to take him, after the pbiy, to Windsor, vvherc the 
court was then kept, and to bring him back tho following 
day in time tor the theatre. 

BOOrillA. [N. Wkst Passage.] 

BOOTON, an island of the eastern seas, lying off the 
S.E. extremity of tho island of Celebes. The 5th parallel S. 
and the 123rd meridian E. intersect one another about th'e 
liliddle of the island. Booton is about S3 m. long from N. to 
S.. and its average breadth is about 20 m.: it is separated 
from the island of Patigansanc, or Passanganc, by a narrow 
strait, the water in which is deep enough to allow the passage 
of large vessels: this passage is called the Strait of Booton. 

The island is mountainous and woody, but is w'cll culti¬ 
vated in parts, yielding abundant crops of rice, maize, 
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and tbe usual variety of tropical fruits. Fowls and goats ' of tho'nghteenth century, by Dost Mohammed, an Afghan 
are reared for food, and buffaloes are pretty numerous. adventurer in the servirdis'^f Aurungzebc, by whom the 

On the east siilc of BOoton is a deep bay, called by the territory was assigned to him. The government remained 
Dutch Dwaal, or Mistak#Bay«*Thcrc is danger in'pltlm in the family of ^he founder for nearly a century, and was 
weather of shijw being drawn by the set of the currents into then usurped by Vizier Mohammed. This prince was 
th^s bay, in wbieh case they can only get out again at the attacked in 1812 by the Combined forces of Scindia and 
coming in of the west monsoon. When Mr. De Clerk was the Rajah of Nagpore, against whom he*mado a successful 
on his V(U age to assume the government of Banda, he was defence, but was reduced to such distress as lepoatedly to 
detaine<l during a wliolc year in this inlet. solicit aid flroni the British government. This was long 

The inhabit mis profess the Mohammedan faith; those withheld from the dread of offending Scindia, notwithstand- 
who reside on the sea-coast speak the Malayan language, ing the claims which the Nabob hitd upon our gratitude for 
The is npd is an independent government under its own services rendered on a former occasion ‘when be had sold 
king, who rules likewise over the neighbouring small all hiS jewels, that ho might be able to maintain troops in 
island. The Dutch Hast India Company formerly main- aid of our exertions.' In 1816 the power of. the Pindarriee 
taimsl a settlement on the i.slund, to which they every year had grown to such a height as 'flireatened destruction^ to 
sent an officer to destroy tl»c clove trees. This was done BopaUl, and the principality was then taken under British 
under a treaty with the king of Booton, to whom the com- prdtection. At the clo.se of tho war with the Mahrattas 
pany made an annual payment of 361) guilders (about .30/.) in 1818 permission was given to some of th^chiefs^of Pin¬ 
as an equivalent for the privilege, and for the assistance darrics to reside in Bopaul, and pensions wero nssigg^tbem 
which he bniind him.self^o give them in destroying the trees, by the British government, the payment of which was 
The Dutch officer thus employed received the appropriate made to depend upon the peaceable conduct of the chiefs, 
title of tlie p.r/irjHiior. (Stavorinus’s Voyages; Forrest’s Since that time the principality has enjoyed political repose. 
Voyage tn New Guinea.) and the government being administered with a due regard 

BOPAUI., or BHOPAL, a small independent principa- to the interests of the people by making a settlement of tiro 
lity in Central India, lying between 22'' .33' and 23° 45' N. revenue upon equitable principles, tho country is under- 
lat. anil 76°.30'and 7^° 83'K, long.; its extreme length stood to be in a flourishing condition. 

from E. to \V. is 120. and its cxtrenio breadth from N. to S. (Mill's Hist. Brit. Ind. ; Origin of the Pindarnes ; Ren- 
60 in. : its area is computed at about .5000 sq ni. 'J’liis prin- nell’s Memoir, <S’C. ; Itep. Com. H. C. on India, 1832. pvne- 
cipality id^'hounded on the N. and W. by tlio dominions of ral appendix.) 

the MahrattaChief Dowlut Rao Scindia, and on the S. and BORA, CATHERINE. [Luther.] 

E. by tho ceded dislriets on the Nerbudda, in the possession BORACIC ACID, formerly called Jiomberg's sedutii '0 

of the British East India Company; the river Nerbudda sa/t and sedative salt of borax, is a compound of the clc- 
fitrms a natural boundary through the whole extent of the .S. iricntary body of boron and u.\ygan. It c.xists not only as 
frontier. Bupatil is one of the native states of India under above mentioned, but also in large quantity in combination 
British protection ; hut the Company's government has not witli soda in the East Indies, forming bora.x or the bihurato 
formed any subsidiary treaty with the Nabob. of soda. From this salt, which is niculionod under the head 

A hilly tract, forming part of tho Vindhya mountains, >f salts of boracic acid, termed borates, it is procured hy 
passes through the centre of Bopuul from E. to W. 'fhe lissolving four parts of it in sixteen parts of boiling water, 
soil is generally fertile, especially in the valleys, whore it and adding one part of concentrated sulphuric aciil to the 
consists either of a loo.sc, rich, black loam, or of a more filtered solution. Owing to the superior affinity of the siil- 
coinpact f'ermginoiM mould. Tho principal vegetable pro- phiiric acid {br. the soda, sulphate of soda is formed, and tho 
ducts are wheat, maize, peas, and some other grains (gram, boracic acid separated crystallizes as the solution cools : it 
jowary, &c.) peculiar to Central India. Rice is not largely is to be allowed to drain, to be rcdissolvcd in boiling water, 
cultivated, but sugar, tobacco, cotton and ginger are raised and again crystallized to separate tho sulphuric acid which 
ill quantities beyond the wants of the inhabitants, and are adheres to it. In oi'der to purify, it entirely from this acid, 
cxch.'in.ied for salt and manufactured goods. Bopaul is Berzelius recommends that it should be fused in a platinum 
well watered, having, besides the Nerbudda, numerous crucible, and again dissolved in boiling water and crystal- 
smaller streams, of which the Betwah is the most consider- lized. 

able. This river vises on tho N. slope of tho Vindhya Boracic acid has Iho form of small scaly brilliant colour- 
mountains, near the S. frontier of Bopaul, and flows N. loss crystals, which have a greasy feel. This acid is iuodo- 
across the principality, passing within IG m. to the K. of rous; its taste is not strong, and. scarcely at all acid. It 
the town of Bopaul. It then flows to tho N.E., through the reddens litmus paper hut slightly, and turns turmeric paper 
N.E. quarter of the province of Malwa, passes the town of brown, as the alkalis do. Water at 60° dissolves about 
Eroccli, in Allahabad, and falls into the .Jumna below l-26th of its weight of this acid, and boiling water nearly 
Kalpee. having completed a course of about 340 m.; the ouc-third. It contains about forty-four per cent, of .water of 
Bclwah is not navigable at any season. On the S.W. side crystallization, which is entirely expelled when itis gradually 
of the town of Bopaul is a largo tank, 4^ ni. long and m. heated to redness in a platinum crucible. If the crystals are 
broail. formed by an embankment at tho confluence of suddenly heated, a portion of the. acid is carjried off by the 
suvorni stroaiii.s. Tho river Bess issues from this tank and vapour of the expelled water. When fbsed boracic acid 
flows tho N.E. for 32 in., when it falls into the Betwah, cools and becomes solid, it splits, and during this operation 
I III. N. of the town of Bilsa in Scindia's dominions. On it is luminous in tho dark; the light is probably electric, 

the E. of the to.wn of Bopaul is a smaller tank about 2 m. Boracic acid iii crystals has a specific gravity of 1.48; 

lung from N. to S. whenfuseditisl.S'/.Itissolublemalcohol.andtliesolu- 

riic town of Bopaul, which is the residence of the Nabob, tion burns with a green flame. Although it acts weakly 
i.s in 23° I7'.'N. lat. ah(l77° 27'E. long. Jt is surrounded as an acid upon litmus paper, it decompu.ses the nlkaliiiu 
by a stone wall, and on the S.W. side has a fort built on a carbonates with eiTervcscence, and at a red heat it expels 
rock, but it is in a dilapidated condition, and indeed the most of the volatile acids from their bases, 
whole town exhibits the appearance of decay. Boracic acid is composed, according to 

In 1820 the principality, contained 4130 villages, of which BeruiuM. . . Thomson. 

714 -.'re uninliabited. .The only towns of note besides tho 3 equivalents oxygen 24*03 2 equivalents oxygen 16 

capital are Ashta and Islamnagur. Ashta is near the 1 do. boron 10*91 1 do. boron 8 

western frontier, and 40 ihileS' S.W. from Bopaul. Islam- V " -- 

nagur is a fortified town. .4 tn. N. firom Bopaul,’and was eon- Equiimlent 34*94 ^ ; 24* 

sidored impregnable. Throdlgh the treachery of the officer Borncie acid is sonmttmes used in chemical Ipvestigations, 
to- whom it Avas. intrusted it had bedh d^vered; up to and was fwmerly employed in medicine. - 
Scindia. but. the operations of^p'r having ^yen' tl|M:Brn^' : Boratet are the salts which contaihiioracio acid) of 

S ossession of some territory diemnible to the only important one is 

need to take the same in foe t «le^p'eg i)[i fr .p t:hi ch Borax, a compound of boracic acid and soda, tbe iBM i 

wac, in the year. 1818, made over as a gift to'tfie Ks&h of rect appellatioii of which is biliorate of soda. This safTisw 
Bopaftl. Islamnagur stands at the confluence ’ ‘ imported fhtmi the East Indies under the name of riNCtt/or 
streams, forming a natural clefcnco .on tbreo sides,! rough borax. It is supposed to be the substance called by 

tho fourth side* the fort is protected by a morass. ^ jPliny chrysocoUa. Geber in the seventh century mentions, 

Tl 9 o principality of Bopaul was founded, at the beg its nature was pointed out by (Jeoffroy in 173i and. 
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Baron in 11^48. It is said to be brought from Persia, 
and also from Tibet, from a bike entirely supplUd by 
springs, fifteen days’journey from Teesho Lumbo the capi¬ 
tal. Tincal as imported is mixed with a fatty matter, which 
may bo separated by acids. 

The crystals of tmoal are bluish or greenish white, and 
are sometimes nearl^transparnnt, but more commonly opake. 
They are soft and brittle. The primary form is an oblique 
rhombic prism. Tincal is purified by solution in water and 
crystallization, and is then sold as borax. 

Borax has rather an alkaline and sweetish taso, acta like 
alkalis upon turmeric paper, and is soluble in twelve parts 
of cold and two of boiling water. It ctllorcsces slowly by 
exposure to the air, and when two pieces are rubbed together 
in the dark they becomd' luminous. When moderately 
heated, borax swells and loses about four-teiitlis of its weight, 
and assume.s the form of a light porous friable mass, and is 
called calcined borav. When very strongly heated, it melts 
into a ttiirnsparent glass. It is composed of, according to 
ni>r/.>‘liu3. Thomson. 

2 equivalents bordcic acid 6!)‘88 2 equivalents 48 

I do. soda . 81' 82 1 do. 32 

10 do. water . 90’10 8 do. 72 
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Borax is also prepared, both in England and France, from 
soda and the boracic acid imported from Tuscany. This 
salt is a little emnloved in medicine, but is used extensively 
botli in chemical Investigations and in the arts as a Ilux. 

The primary form of common horax is an ohli(pie rhombic, 
prism, variously inmlilied; btil it h.is been found by Mr. 
Payon that if a saluratc'd solution of borax at 171“ he slowly 
cooled, it deposits crystals when the Umii petalurc is above 
108°, wliicli are in the form of the regular octihedron. 
Those crystals contain only half as much water as (hose just 
described. 

BORAGI'NE/E, a natural order of vegular-tlowcred tnn- 
napctaloue diroftjludotix, wliicli are rioulily distinguished 
from all others by-having their ovary deeply divided into four 





lobes, from the middle of which arises a single style. Tliey 
are moreover characterised by their flowers Ijeing arranged 
in a gyrate manner before they expand. 'The common 
borage-is often taken as the*U pe af this order, and in fact 
reprewnts not only its peculiarities of structure, but sen¬ 
sible properties; for all the known species agree in haying 
an insipid juice, and their surface covered over, with stiff, 
white hairs, which communicate a peculiar asperity to the 
skin, whence those nlants were formerly called asperifolice, 
or rough-leaved. Some few of the species, with perennial 
woody roots, yield from those parts a purplish colouring 
matter, used by dyei-s under the name nKaJhunet. Anchusa 
tinc.toria, Lithosnermum tinclorium, and some kinds of 
Onosma, arc the best known f>r this quality. 

BOllA'SSUS, a kind of palm-tree, called in Sanscrit 

and Palmyra by tlie English, in imitation of the Portu¬ 
guese, who name it Palmeira bravo. It is defined by Rox¬ 
burgh as haring dioecious hexandrous flowers; the calyx 
and corolla in the males consisting each of three distinct 
pieces, and in the females of from eight to twelve in a con¬ 
fused state; and the ovary of three cells, changing to a 
throe-seeded drupe. There is but one species according to 
A-riters on Indian botany ; but it is not certain that more 
than one distinct palm is nut confounded under the common 
name of Palmyra. That which is recognized is called 

Iloraintus^flaheUiformis. This plant grows all over India 
both on the continent and in tiie islands, where it is esteemed 
>f the greatest use on account of tin. vinous sap and the 
.ugar wliich ani extracted from it. Its trunk is from twenty- 
five to forty feet high when full grown, and is perceptibly 
thicker at the base than at the summit. The loaves -are 
fan-shaped, about four feet long, and placed upon stalks of 
about the same length, which are spiny at their edges; each 
’.caf is divided into from seventy or eighty ray.s, which are 
-ngged at the end, and the largest of which are placed in 
.he centre. Tiic fruit is about as big as a child’s head, 
liree-cornered, with the angles rounded ofl', and a little 
'urrowed. It consists of a thiirk, fibrous, rather succulent, 
ycllowisli brown rind, cont.iining three seeds the size of 
1 goose-egg. When young the shell of the seed is so soft 
hat it may he readily pierced by the finger, and the pulpy 
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l,ai!«»e1la: 3. the same cut mwai 3, the tub# of tbo siime! s.tho bMfiof tnatler which it then contamz is cool and sweet and t 
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D r^ . T|Thomion sMett tlMf when bibora,t« of ae<jb& 
and whey ^ mixed iohc^ual pertiona, a obooiicel uniojn 
takes place, by which a deliquescent salt is formed. Thu 
likewise happens when the mborate is added to a solution 
or mixture of honey ana water. ^ 

The taste of borax’* is sweetish, swhtty alkaline, and 
refrii;erant. .‘*r • 

In Britain borax is chiefly employee 'll' alocal application 
to aphthous sores, particularly of the itibaths of children, 
and is applied cither in powder, disselved- ^ water, or mixed 
with sugar or honey. If the opinioii: entertained by Dr. 
Thomson be correct, that it is the now ^t res^^ng from 
the union with honey which is ^the useful agent in these 
cases, and not the borax simply, the last raetliud is the 


only proper one: it is also the mmt agteekble, and therefore 
to be preferred, especially when the honey of roses (rael 
rosarum) is employed to form the compound. 

The compound of bolrax with honey of rj^s, added to a 
proper qu.intity of warm water, forms. When cijlds a very 
efficacious gargle in many cases of ulcerated sore-throat. 
But tho employment of borax israuchtoo limited in Britain. 
It possesses an influence over the uterus similar to that of 


ergot of rye, which renders it as useful in protracted partu¬ 
rition, while it is much safer both for 'mother and child. 


(Hufeland’s Journal, December, 1823, p. 114; and Novem¬ 
ber. It 21, p. 123.) 


It is also serviceable as a refrigerant in slight febrile 
affections. But its external employment is mure worthy of 
notice: in several cutaneous diseases it forms a lotion of 


great efficacy. A weak solution of it in rose-water, kept 
eoin tantly applied by means of a thin linen cloth, over the 
redness which often aflccts the nose of delicate person.s, 
relieves the sense of heat, and removes the florid colour. 
Many other spots on the face may be removed in a similar 
way. It is also ii very useful application to inflamed piles, 
and .also to chilblains. (Geiger. Magnz. furPhamiac, vol. 
xxii. j). 20.) 

BO'RUORUS (Jphecrocera ot I.atreille), a genus of dip¬ 
terous, or t\vt)-winge<l flies, of the family Mmcidee, Its chief 
cliaractors exist in the po.steriortliighs, which arc much com- 
jiresscd, and the two basal joints of the posterior tarsi, which 
are considerably larger than tho following, Thu head is 
concave in front and rellcxed towards tho mouth: the an- 


A mti1« spadix: 2. a fiMiisil' infl«)rr.<t('ci)C(‘ with Uti- spatlit's al it: iin.'sc; 

tiir* 1>‘ick ul‘ a in>iU* IUavlt : 4, tlie iVofit of ihi* huiuc; o, alWiiialu nuwer; 
6. Ua* Ktinic blri]iped of its st'alos aud >iio\vii);' baneu sliuiit^UH Uiu 

ovary. 

albumen which is insipid and uneatable. Thu outer wou<l 
of the stem when ohl hecuiiics very liard ami brown, and 
although scarcely to be cut transversely, nevertheless .divides 
freely in a longitudinal direction : it is capable of taking a 
fine polish, and is frequently made use of for bows: the 
young wood in tho centre i.s white, suit, and worthless. 
• This magnificent palm,’ says Sir William .Jones, ■ is justly 
considered tho king of its onler, which the .Hindus cull 
trina or grass-trees. Van Rheedo mentions tho 

bluish, ^datinous, pellucid suhslanco of the young seeds, 
which in tlio hot season is cooling and rather agreeable to 
the taste; hut the li({uur extracted from the tree is the 
most laiducing and pernicious of intoxicating juices. When 
just drawn it is as pleasant as Poulion water fre.sh from the 
spring, and .almost criual to the best mild champagne. 
Prom this li({Uor, according to Khcede, sugar is extracted; 
and it would be happy for these provinces if it were always 
applied to so iuiioceut a purpose.’ 

The mo<le of obtaining the sap of this palm is stated by 
Ruiiif to he by crushing the young inflorescence, and ampu¬ 
tating the ujiper half; tho lower is then tied to a leafstalk, 
and has a vessel, usually of bamboo, attached to its cud. 
'i'lie vessel gradually Alls with sap, and is removed every 
inoniing; when replaced, a fresh slice is cut from the 
wounded end of tho inflorescence,—an operation which is 
repeated daily until the whole of the raceme is sliced away. 
Ill procuring the sugar exactly the same process is followed, 
hut the inside of the receiver is powdered with lime, which 
prevents fermentation taking place: the juice is allerwards 
boiled down and finally dried by exposure to smoke in littlo 
baskets. 

BOR.\X, a compound of boracio acid and soda. It is 
quite insulublc in alrohol. It is precipitated fiom its solu¬ 
tions by al| mineral acids and alkalies, and most alkaline 
and metallio salts. These aro therefore incompatiblo with 
if ii%re8cription8. 


teniiai diverge, and are sometimes almost as long us the 
fort! part of tho head. Tlie second cell of tho posterior ex¬ 
tremity of tho wing (the last of the two which occupy the 
middle of its length) is closed before it reaches the margin. 

These little flies are found in marshy places, and on 
putrid substances, hut more particularly dung heaps, in 
which probably their larvai reside; they are always abun¬ 
dant about cucumlicr frames, and aro of a brownish colour 
most of the sjiecics when expanded would scarcely measure 
a quarter of an inch. 

BORDA, .JEAN CHARLES, horn at Dax, May 4, 
1733, of'an antient family, distinguished in the military 
service. He showed an early taste for mathematics, and 
overcoming the objections of his father, began his studies 
in military engineering, hut afterwards entered the chevau- 
legers. This change he made in order to remain at Paris, 
where D'Alembert, to whom he had been presented, Inul 
recommended him to fix himself, and look forward to tho 
Academy of Sciences. In 17S6 some raatliemutical me¬ 
moirs procured him admission into that body. He was at 
tho .battle of Ilastcmhcck in 1757, after which he returned 
to the engineer service (into which ho was admitted witliout 
examination), as interfering less with his pursuits. He was 
immediately employed at a sea-port, and this circumstance 
decided his future career. From this time to 1769 he pub¬ 
lished various memoirs as well on hydrostatijis as on jiuro 
analysis. He tried, both by experiment and theory, various 
matters conne<.*tGd with navigation and ship-building. In 
1767 he onte^d tho naval service. In 1771 ho embarked 
in the Flora fw America, with MM. Verdun and Pingrd. 
The object of the voyage was to And methods of improving 
the performance of watches at sea; the observations. &c. 
made were published in 1778, under the title of ‘ Voyage 
fait par ordre du roi, &c. par MMi de Verdun,' &c. In 1776 
he was seitt with two frigates to survey the Canary Islands. 
He ascende^the peak of Teneriffo, ascertained its height, 
and corrected some tables he had formerly mode for finding 
the distance of a ship from it by means of its apparent 
height. Here he introduced into ^e French naval surveys 
the use of reflecting instruments, ii||tead of detmhinihg 
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poBitionft by oompaBC-beanngs, He served utfmr D'So^ing 
in 1777 Bind 1778, and in 1782 Rts sent with a sfx^-four 
cun ship to convey troops to Martinique. Rb Uien joined 
l)e Grasse’s squadron, and being detached with a small 
force of ‘frigates , en. a cruise, he..,found himself, on the 
clearing up oft n^i^in the midst rfan English squadron. 
He defenaed t^ndw stoutly, enabled the rest of his ships 
to escape, and was theh obliged to give up his own vessel 
(the t^j^rfect wreck. On reading this extraordU 

nary account of d nn^ ship defending itself for three hours 
against ajMuadroii ^ the midst of which it was at the be¬ 
ginning wthc action, we thought it might be safe to com¬ 
pare it with the official account of the English admiral, and 
we iind another version, joamely, that in the month of De¬ 
cember, 1782, thft Solitaire fell in with the squadron of Sir 
R. Hughes, and of course endeavonre<l to escape; that the 
Ruhy, of GO gu.nSficbjminanded by (Japtain Collins, overtook 
her by dint bf^iling, and c.aptured her 'n\ forhj-one nd- 
««/««, 4, jibrfecC^reck, the only circumstance in which the 
two accounts agree, aiul on which the admiral takes occa¬ 
sion to notice the very great superiority of the fire of the 
Ruhy. Borda was honourably treated, and allowed to return 
to France on*parole. From that time to the end of a very 
useful liCo, he was inoslly employed oii the great moasuro- 
ment.ofthe meridian. Hcilied February 10-‘20, 1799. The 
preceding summary is on the authority of the ilngfi in the 
4th volume of the Memoirs of the Institute. 

A sketch of this kind is not the place to describe in¬ 
ventions or methods, which will be lonml in their proper 
places. In 17G7 Mayor had proposed a trAo/e of re- 
llexioii for astronomical pnrpose.s. Borda published the 
account of his own improvement of the idea, since so well 
known, ill 1787, under the title of ‘ Dc.scription ct u.<age du 
Ccrcle de Rctlexioii.' The ri;i>ealing cinrle (a further modi¬ 
fication of the ideas of Mayer) was not described by liimsidf, 
but. appeared first, so far as wo can find, in ibe ‘Expose ties 
Operations,' &e., (91 pages) published in 1791 by the three 
coni miss loners, (Ja.ssini, Mcebain, and Legendre, appointed 
to superintend the Frencli part of the junetioii of tlu! obser¬ 
vatories of Paris and Groen\vii-h. 

In 1790 ho found by o.xperimciit the length of the lum- 
dnliim at Paris (which at that lime wa.s <>ontcmpjatod as 
the basis of the new system of measures). His means 
anti result are described innler Pbndoi.iim. From that 
time to the end of bis life he was employed in devising and 
c.xcnutiiig the means of forwarding the great survey : the 
methods for measuring the base were formed under his in¬ 
spection, and ho was in fact the inventor of most of the 
original inst rumen Is employed. It has been said that to 
him and Coulomb must be traced the rise of tlie sound ex- 
perimenlal philosophy for which the Frencli have since be¬ 
come distinguished; and it certainly appears to us that 
there is some truth in the obscrvatiuii. 

In the meanwhile he had charged himself with the ex¬ 
pense of calculating and printing new tables of logaritlimic 
sines, &c., corresponding with the new division of tho circle 
into 400 degrees. These were published in 1801 , under 
tho title of ‘ Tables Trigonomfitriques Ddciraalos,’ &c. (An. 
IX.) with revision and an explanation, by IXdanibrc. 

Borda was of a quick and lively turn. When a boy, he 
is said to have been able to make two translalinns from 
French into Latin at once, in different terms, from dictation, 
one for himself and one for his next elass-fell^w. He was 
fond of poetry and tho antient writers, and particularly at¬ 
tached to the Odyssey of Homer. 

BORDA'llII, one of the classes of agricultural occupiers 
of land mentioned in the Domesday Survey, and, with tho 
eiception of the villani, the largest. The origin of their 
nam,e, and the exact nature of their tenure, have been 
vuridnsly interpreted. Lord Coke (Jnst. lib. i. §. i. fbl. 5 b. 
edit. 1628) calls them ‘boors holding a little house with 
some land of husbandry, bigger than a cott^e.' Nichols, 
in his ‘ Introduction to tho History of LeicestA'shire,* p. xlv., 
insiders them as cottagers, taking their name from living 
oft the borders of a village or manor: but this is sufficiently 
refuted by Domesday itself, where w’c find them not only 
mentioned generally among the agricultural ocenpiers of 
land, but in one instance as ‘ circa aulam manentes,^ dwell¬ 
ing near the manor house ; and even residing in some of 
the larger towns. In two quarters of tho towirof Hunting¬ 
don, at the time of forming the Survey, u well as in king 
Edward the Confessor's time, there were ft 6 burgesses, and 

uibordinate to thent lOO bordarii, who aided them in the 
► 


myment of the geld or tax..(Z>^sC(^ fnl- S03.) 

In Norwich there wero 4‘20 boraarii : knd 2()i.are mentioned 
aUjjjfUig in Thetford. (/Ai^tom. ii. foV 116 b, 1|3.) 

]^^p Kcnnctt says, ‘ Tae boi^ani bftea mentioned in 
tbo'E^mesday Inquisition were distinct from the servimid 
villani, and seem to bo tKose of a loss servile conditioDj^who 
had a bord or cottage with a small parcel of land allowed lb 
them, on condition they should supply tho lord with poultry 
and eggs and other small movisions.for his board and enter-. 
tainment.* IGloss, Parocn. Anttq.') Such also is the inter¬ 
pretation given by Blomflbld in his ‘ History of. Norfolk.* 
Brady says ‘ they wero drudges, and performed vile^rviccs. 
which were reserved by the lord upon a poor liit.'Uj liouse, 
and a small parcel of land, and might perhaps be dumeslic 
works, such as grinding, threshing, drawing water, cutting 
wood, &c.' (Fref., p. 56 .) 

Bopb, as Bishop Kennett has already noticed, w.ns a cot¬ 
tage. Bordarii, it should seem, were cottagers nierelt. In 
one of the Ely Registers we find bordarii, wliere tlie breviate 
of the same entry in Domesday itself reads cotarii. Their 
condition was probably diiicrent on dill'erent manors. In 
soino entries in the Domesday Survey, ‘bordarii araiitcs* 
occur. At Evesham, on the abbey demesne, 27 bordarii 
are described as‘servientes curire.'(Dowesd, toni. i., 'bl. 
175 b.) 

On the demesne appertaining to the castle of Ewins, 
there were 1*2 bordarii, who are described as pcrfiirmitig 
liersonal labour on one day in every week. (/bill. jbl. 186.) 
At. St. Eiluioiidsbnry in Snfi'olk, the abbot ''had llH 
liom.agers, and under them 5‘2 bordarii. The total ntiin- 
her of bordarii noticed in the difl’ereiit oemnties of En:land 
in Domesday Book is 8‘2.(i.'l-l. (Ellis’s General Jniroil, to 
Domesday /look, edit”. l8o;3, vol. i. p. 8‘2, ii. p. 511 ; lley- 
wood's Dissert, upon the Ranks of the People under the 
Analo-Sttfon Gorer/nnent.s, pp. 308, 3i>.'i.) 

BORDEAUX, or BOURDEAUX* (antienfly BOUR- 
DEAUS and BORDE.4.ULX), one of (he mo.-.t iniporlant 
eiiie.s in Franco, in the do])artincnt of Girontli;: ;171 miles 
S.S.W. from Paris by OrK’ans, Vierzon, Clisitcanronx, Li¬ 
moges, and Perigueux; .97(i by Chartres, VendOine, Tonrs, 
and Aiigouleuie: and 378 by Orleans, lllois, Tours, and 
AngoulOtiie. It is in *1-1“ 50' ‘25" N. lat., and 0' .'13' \V. 

long. 

Bordeaux is on the hift or western bank of the river 
Garonne, which here makes a considerable bend, having the 
city on its concave bank, wliicli is lined with extensive 
quays; and as the buildings extend to the greatest distance 
from the riter about the centi'e of these quays, and cover a 
narrower space as they approach the extremities, the whole 
form of the place nearly rosemblps that of the cresi’ciit 
monn. The bend of the river is so great, that a line or 
chord drawn from N. by W. to S. by E. and joining the 
two extremities or horns of tho creseent, not only includes a 
portion of the river, but also of tho opposite or eonvex hank, 
on which is the suburb of I.a Baslidc. The Icngtli of sneh 
line or chord (measured on tho Plan of liorde.amx, pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Difi'usion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge) is about two miles: the distance between the same 
]x>ints along the hank'of the river is about two miles and a 
half; and along the eonvex boundary of the town towards 
the open country, more than four miles .and a half; the 
greatest breadth "from the river towards tho country, drawn 
from \V. by S. to E. by N., is about a mile. 

Bordeaux is a very antient city. It was an important 
place in the time of Strabo, who was contemporary with Our 
Lord. In the Geography of Strabo it is mentioned as the 
ifiiroptiov (etnporeion), or chief trading-place of the Biroi- 
piy«S (in Latin Biturigos), wiio were suriianied 'IiutkoI (losci) 
according to Strabo, Ubtsci or Vibisei r.ccowling to others, 
or Vivisei according to Ausonii..s. Tlic.se Biluriges wero 
a Celtic nation (a branch probably of the Bituriges Cubi 
who inhabited the province oi Bcrri), and had settled within 
the limits whicli Cmsar assigns to the Aquitani. Strabo 
describes the town, which he calls BowpilcyaXa (Bourdigala), 
as situated XipvoOaXarry rtvi, which DLitiville interprets as 
meaning a place up to which the sea (qr tide) flows. Pto¬ 
lemy writes the name in the same manner as Strabo; but 

• The former of these two U now the prevalent mode of writing this nnnie: 
in the time of M. IVAnvUlo the practice eeemfl to have been ni«>rp 
D* Anville hiinseli' gives some roHsoDs for prefening * lionr<U*nux.* Devieuiie* 
the lfoueilietiiu‘»hi hi<i History of Ronleaua, contends for the * ou,' hut shvs that 
.custom hail pstiibliMUcd the use of ‘ Bord<‘aux.*—>It In uliNcrvabk* itiat Vieuiiik 
says title ie an ohl form* more antient imWd than that of ll(Mirt!o:uix; and iu 
u vmy nulicut map of France iu the British Musvum (Vcuici*, I56^it ia 
written Bordeaulx. ' * 
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At The parts of the map arc the limits or 

^he Romuii Burcie^ln, and the iKirttofi eneir< 
eled nearest the river is tlie antient port of tlie 
8umo. 

B. Le Bnlais Gallien or Amphitheatre. 

C» Htfi Stream Divitia. 

V, Hotel do YlUo. 

K. Chdteaii Trom petto. 

F* CasUe of Hii» now a prison. 

G, Port Sto. CroU, or St. Louis. 

U« Tiio Bridge. 

1. The Costom House. 

K, Tlie Exchange. 

Lt BoyaVHuttdiiig Yard. 

M> Place Boyale. 


I'll Patiphiiu*. 

<>, Xll. Mars. 

V, Allecs <l*^\ngoulcme and do 
O, Uit(‘ t'iuipeau Kongo. 

1*. lMat*e Lame, 

S, l*a]:iU or Chateau Iloyal. 

Vriiieipal Tlioutro. ' 

I , ('atiiedrui. 

V. Publii*. Cfnielery, formerly V^iueyard of ths 

CliartrtMifi*. 

W. (College lto\al, or High School. 

X. Seho.d for the Deaf and Dumb 
Yt IlAtel du rAcadeniie Uoyulo. 

Z. Fonudllog Hospitu). 


n, 6* c. Walls of ilourdeaux iu later limes, morkod 
i»y a strontt line. 

d, Cours d' Albret 

e, (Jours do Tourny. 

f, (Jours du .(urdiii Pubtic. 
tj, Alice-; dt» Tonriiy. 

fit Q\\ni do Chartrolis. 

I. t^uai de Bocalan. 
fit Jariiin Public. 

/. l.aHastide. 

1, Slo. Croix Suburb. 

Si St. Juliou do. 

8. 8te. Kulalee d(». 

4, St. Sauriu do. 

8, (Jhartrous do. 


the Latin writers give Burdigala and Burdegala. The im¬ 
portance of Burdigala is shown by the circumstance, that 
it was made the capital of tlie province of ‘ Aquitania Se- 
cunda' in the subdivision of the Gallic provinces, about the 
middle or latter end of the fourth century. Ausunius, a 
Latin poet of tho fourth century, himself a native of this 
placer, hds left a description of it in his poem Clares Urbes, 
or Ordo Nobilium Urbium, from which wc take the follow¬ 
ing extract : 

ImpUi lamdudam condemno sllmtiA. quod to, 

(> patria, in.isnem Bacchn, Suuii«(|iio, uirisiiur, 

Moriliiii ineBDiiwjiie huininum, |iruceruinqiM; .unatu. 

Non inter primaa memurom: quasi conseius urbU 
BxigUK, immrritas diibiteni contingcre Iiiudra. 

Non pudor bine iioUs. Nee enim mihi barbara Rbent 
Ora, uec Arctuo domn. e.t glacialis In Hbuio ; 

Burdigala ost natale soliun : clemi-ntia ccoU 
Mitl. vibl, ct riguiB larga iudulgiSttin terrie; 

Ver longum. briimvque breuvs. inga Ihmdea sabsnnt, 

Feruent minurea. imitata fiuenta meaUi*. 

Qiiadrua niuroram .{lecie., *ic turribus altts 
Aidua, ut aeriat iutrent fastigia nubos. 

DisUuctas interne ubu miiere, domornin 
nisiioaituin. et lataa nomeu sernare platea.; 

Tuin respundentes dirccta in cumpltu purtas. 

Fee mvdiumque urbis fontaul fliimlnta alnoani: 

Wuem pater Ueeanna refluo cum impleuerit aistu, 

Adlabf tutiutt spcciabt. classibus iH|nor. 

(Xarm Vrbei, xhr, B, 

’ I have long been condemning my impious silence, iti not 
mentioning among the chief [cities], thee, O my country, 
renowned for wine, and streams, and men; for the mann^ 
and talents of thy inhabitants, and [thy] council of the 
nobles:—as though conscious of the smtul [Mtent of my 
native] city, I hesitated to touch upon unmmted praise. 
No shaino do I feel for this reason. Not mine the bar¬ 
barous bank of the Rhenus, nor is my icy dwelling in the 
MnamuB. Burdicala iji mv bbth-nlacon whore‘the 


temperature of the sky is mild, and great the liberality (>. e. 
fertility) of the watered earth. Long is tho spring and 
short the winters; and close at hand are wood-crowned emi¬ 
nences.* The waters arc ruiUetl with tides like those of 
the ocuan.'f The form of the walls is quadrangular, and so 
lofty with its high towers, that [their] summits pierce 4ho 
airy clouds. You will admire the well-arranged [aistinctas, 
adorned] streets within, the disposition of the houses, 
and that tho broad-ways [plaleas} still [justly] preserve 
their name: and then [you will admire] the gatbs corre¬ 
sponding to tho streets which cross at right angles, [c^iVecfa 
eompita,'] and the bed of the stream from a spring, flowing 
through the midst of the city: % and when Father Ocean 
has Ailed th!s with his up-flowing tide, you will see the 
whole water covered with fleets.' 

Besides the stream mentioned in the ahbve extract, Auso- 
nius notices another which supplied a handsomely adorned 
and copious fountain, and which he calls Divona. The site 
of the 'Roman Burdigala, as we gather from the abotw 
extract, was a quadrangle: the greater diameter of this 
quadrangle extended nearly^ from E. to W. The gates 
appear tohav&teen fo&rleen in number: four on the north, 
and as manyVon the south side, and thi-eo each on the 
eastern and western sides. La Porte Basse, the last of the 
gates, was demolished about twenty or Ave and twenty years 
since. Of the walls and towers some, remains it is probable 
exist stni. The stones used in tho foundations of tna wall 
were of a great size. Two Roman ediAces survived tlie 
various dpvMtotious of‘the city, and caihe down to modern 

* A. tbs eon^y on tho writ aide of th. Oamna. i. Sal, we mnrt iappoM 
Ais iwct to lefor to tlie hiU. on the opposUo bank. 

'Hie tide flows up (Ho Gutonue con.ldereb^ above Boidsanz. 

$ Called tlie DivUia (uow La Devise): oftlis'jtek wliieti was fiirmed In it* 
olinniwl (now covered over) no vestiges remsM, See Sties Vinetns, CoK- 
mentaiy on Aiuonius. 
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days. Tho ruins of one of these, ^ amphitheatre. or»as it 
is called, le Ptdais Galim, * the^alacu of Gallienus,' yet 
remain, though much dilapidated; the other edifice, the 
* Palais T^j^le,' as it is called by Vinet, was demolished 
when Loail-'XIV..l!ab»ilt Chateau Tiompette, in the latter 
part of the sevente^j^ century. It stood on what was the 
esplanade of tJUe oastle, which has in its turn been demo¬ 
lished, and the site.is now occupied by the grand ‘ Place 4e 
Louis XVI.' Soma,authoritic8 speak of an ‘ amphitheatre' 
distinct from tlie Palace of Gailienus, but wc think this has 
arisen fronji some misapprehension on their part. 

The ampiiitheatre is in the outskirts of tho town, or rather 
in the Pauxbourg St. Sunn, just to the left of tho road to 
Mcdoc, Its greater jliamctjar when entire was 226 h'ronch, 
or about 2.il English feet; its 'smaller diameter 166 French, 
or 177 English feet; its external elevation 60 French, or 
64 English fugt. Idling the Revolution the site was sold 
as national ^ropoittj', and the arena defaced with a parcel of 
little houses, to which the most p<;iTect remains of the am¬ 
phitheatre were made to serve as foundations, or for the 
erection of which the stones of this interesting monument 
of a former age were appropriated. Tlic circuit of tho arena 
may bo traced however all round, and there remain many 
arches, coustructed with alternate courses of hrick-work 
and of small stjuaro stones When Vinet published his 
L'AnHquite de ' Eourdeatts, (1374), this building was in 
much better preservation. Ho has given an engraving of 
it in his work. l,e Palais Tutele is .supiwsed by some to 
liavu been a temple consecrated to the tutelary genius or 
divinity of the city. It consisted of a basement about 96 
English feet long by about 70 wide, and 23 or 24 high, 
upon which had been erected tsvcnly-four Corinthian pillars, 
eight being presented at the side, and six at the front. 
Upon these columns, and supported by them, was an attic, 
having open spaces corresponding in number to the spaces 
between tho columns. Tlio pilasters between the spaces 
of tliis attic were adorned with caryatid figures on the 
front and back. In the liasioncnt was an ajiartincnt nine 
feet high, occupied at a.later period as a wine-cellar. 
(Stuart's and llovett's Antiquilies of At/ietis, last edit. vol. 
iii. p. 120 note.) There are few other remains of Roman 
nnliiiuity. Some inscriptions and some statues, part of 
lluun mutilated, which have been found, have been collected 
together. (Millin, yoyngn rhtm lent Departemenls du Midi 
da 7(1 France ; Dovicuno, Ilistoirc de Hourdeaux.) 

Notwilhstaadiog these remains of antupiity have been 
found in Uie city, some learned men (and among them 
Adrian de \''al()i8), misled by some passages in Gregory of 
Tours and another antient writer, have contended that tlie 
Roman Burdigala was on tlio right bank of the Garonne; 
and that it was not till tho sack of tho city by tho Siu-acens 
that the citizens transferred their abode to the other side of 
the river. 

Under the Romans Burdigala was not the scene of any 
important historical event, except tho assumption of the 
purjdD by Tetricus (oUe of those commonly but inaccurately 
designated ‘ tho thirty tyrants ’), in tho reign of Gallienus, 
in the third century: it derives its reputation rather from 
the zeal with which literature was cultivated, Ausonius 
has sung the praises of'its numerous professors. Dcvicimc, 
in his ‘ Histoiro de Bordeaux,’ tells us that in tho school of 
this city religious profession formed no bar to entrance; that 
Christians and Pagans studied there alike, and that even 
females received instruction in the establishment. 

Early in the fifth century (412) the Visigoths first 
attacked Gaul and possessed themselves of Burdigala and 
other places. Being obliged to withdraw into Spain, they 
burnt part of this city. After some years they became 
masters of it again, and it continued in their power, form¬ 
ing part of their kingdom, of which Tolosa or Toulouse was 
the capital. .Under its new masters Burdigala declined; 
ami the perseention of the Catholic Christians bv the Arian 
Visip^ths is represented as one cause of its downfall. After 
remairiliig under tho dominion of tho Visigoths for nearly 
a century, it came into the hands of the Frankish con- 
uoror Clovis, who, after the battle of Vouill6, in which ho 
eleatod and slew Alaric, king of tho Visigoths, wintered 
in this town. In the troubles which agitated Franco under 
the deseendants of Clovis, it was tho object of co;^st, and 
when tho successful ambition of Charles Martel ^med to 
promise a more vigorous goyernment and greater internal 
tranquillity, thU.unfortu^tf city was attacked by tho Sara¬ 
cens, and beUtg unable ^rresist their fury, the greater part 


of the public Igiildings were burned, and ;ilic iiihabitunts 
nearly all put to the sword. This event occurred about 
73»or,7;i2. 

Hom^tic troubles, caused by the attempts of the Dukes 
of Aquitaine to become independent of the kings of 
France, agitated afresh the south-west of France, after the 
defeat ami expulsion of the Saracens by Charles Martel: 
but wo have no account that Burdigala suficred by those 
commotions; it was perhaps too rauclfrcduced by the disaster 
it had lately sustained to be an object of ambition to either 
party. Under Charlemagne it was under a count of its 
own, and began to recover from its downfall. Its prosperity 
was advanced by its being incorporated by Charle.s Ic 
Chauvo (the Bald), who reigned about the middle of the 
ninth centur)’, witli the duchy of Gascogne, of which it 
became the capital. But pro.spcrity in those dark ages only 
rendered it more the object of attack; Burdigala, or, as we 
may now call it, Bordeaux, was taken by the Normans, and 
underwent a more complete destruction than any which it 
had yet experienced. The houses were almost entirely de¬ 
stroyed, and the unhappy Bordclois nhanduued for a time 
thi-ir native city. 

'When the Normans received from Charles the Simple, 
about the close of the ninth or beginning of tho tenth cen- ■ 
tury, the province called from them Normandie, they de¬ 
sisted from ravaging the rest of Franco ; and Bordeaux was 
rebuilt and rcpeopled, and became again the residence of 
the dukes of Gascogne, who built here the castle ot palace 
of L'Ombricre. Upon the union of tlio duchies of Guienne 
and Gascogne, the dukes abuiidnncd Bordeaux for Poitiers, 
wliich had been the cajiital of the duchy of Guienne; and 
Bordeaux was reduced to the capital of a county, to tho 
osscssor of which it gave title. Yet it still continued to 
e ail important place, and it may he questioned wlietlicr it 
did not resume its rank of ducal capital; fur here it was 
that Louis VII. of Franco (le Jeune) espoused .Vlienor or 
Eleanor, heiress of tlie united duchies of Guienne and Gas¬ 
cogne. The divorce of this princess, and her subsequent 
union with Henry, count of Anjou and king of England 
(Henry II.), caused Bordeaux to become part of the exten¬ 
sive doniiniuiis which the English monarchs possessed in 
France. 

Bonlcaux now became the capital of Guienne, a duchy 
formed of the districts of Bordulois, Agciiuis, Queroy, Peri- 
gord, Limousin, and Saintoiigc. This province remained to 
the English kings when Philippe Augnste, in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, stripped them of all their other 
French possessions. Among those who held during this 
time the title of dukes of Guienne bj the appointment of 
the English crown, were Richard Cinur de Lion, during tho 
lifetime of his father, Henry II.; and Richard, duke of 
Cornwall, better known as king of the Romans, brother of 
Henry III. In the reign of this last-named king, the Hotel 
de Ville of Bordeaux was built, and tho municipal govern¬ 
ment established or revived; and Henry hiinself made a 
long, needless, and expensive stay at Bordeaux, to the 
regret and the cost cf his English subjects. The weakness 
of this prince, and the harshness of Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, vhom ho had nominated to the govern¬ 
ment of Guienne (after having wrested the duchy from 
Richard, duku of Cornwall, in order to bestow it upon his 
own then infant son, afterwards Edwaixl I.), led to revolts 
on tho part of the Gascons, and the earl was compelled to 
lly to England. lie returned, however, with au army, and 
Bordeaux was compelled to open its gates to him; but as 
he continued his severities, new ‘rouhle.s arose. Tho king 
was now inclined to listen to the complaints of his subjects 
in Guienne: but the barons in tho parliament of England, 
to which the afiTair was referred, sup jortud Leicester ; and 
the king encouraged the inhabitants of Guienne to revolt 
against the governor of his own mipointmcnt. The Bonle- > 
lois raised troops and attacked Leicester; but the valour 
and military skill of this celebrated man gained him tho 
victory, and Bordeaux was obliged again .o submit upon 
very bard conditions., The troubles of tho prov’nce were 
not, however, allayed, until Edward, son of Henry HI., to 
whom, as already noticed, tho duchy of Guienne had been 
giveu, took up his residence there, and acquired by his good 
qualities tho esteem of his sulgects. 

^Iii the reign of Edward I. of England, a dispute having 
arisen between him and the King of France, Philippe IV. 
(le Bel), Edward, whose attention was occupied by his wars 
in Scotland, agreed to deliver up Bordeaux and the rest of 
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Guionne to the Flinch, u^n a ]>romifte that it should im¬ 
mediately be restored. This was intended to satisfy tho 
indittnutioii of Philippe, to whom Edward owed fealty for 
his French possessions. ^When the cession had been made, 
and restoruuon, agreeably to the convention, was demanded, 
Philippe eluded the dentand. 'War ensued, and it was not 
until ten years after that the king of England re-entered 
into the possession of this part of hi« inheritance. Edward 
II.. son and successor of Edward I., having quarrelled with 
Charles IV. (le Bel) of France, lost all Guionne c-Kcept 
Bonleaux, and one or two other places; Guienne was given 
up 1)|^ Charles, not to Edward himself, but to his son 
Edward, prinee of Wales. This was in the early part of 
the*'fourteenth century. Either by Edward II. or by Ed¬ 
ward III., when he became king of England, upjii the 
defiosition of his father, Bordeaux was annexed by a parti¬ 
cular charter to the crown of England: this connexion, 
which was declared to he inseparable on any ground what¬ 
ever, was formed by the desire of the municipal authorities. 

In the war between France and England which has 
signalized the reign of Edward III., Bordeaux became a 
place of great importance. From it tlie Black Prince set out 
on that expedition which led to the battle of Poitiers, and 
to it ho conducted .Jean II., king of France, who was taken 
prisoner in that memorable engagement. This was a period 
‘ of groat splendour to Bordeaux : it became the capital of 
the principality of Guienne, whieli Edward III. formed in 
favour* of his valiant son, from the provinces of I'oit.ou, 
Sainfmge, Agenois, Perigord, Limousin, Quercy, Bigorre, 
the territory of .laure, Aiigoumois, Roiiergue, and all that 
was roinprehunded in Guienne proper and Gascogne. Eleven 
years were passed by this prince at his new capibil in all 
tho splendour of sovereignly; and here was born bis kin, 
the degenerate and unhappy Richard II. When the affairs 
of th^.Eiiglish declined, and there seemed a probability that 
Guienne (which was now reduced to the limits which 
bounded it before the creiition of the principality in favour 
of tlie Black Prince) would be eunquered by tho Froiich, 
the inhabitants of Bordeaux formed a eonventiou with those 
of several other cities for mutual suceour and defence. 
They retained their attucluueiit to the English ; and when 
Richard 11. coded the duchy of Guienne to his uncle, John 
of Gaunt. Duke of Luucasier, tliey refused to be separated 
from the English crown. So warmly were they attached to 
Riehard us a naiive of their city, that when one of thoso 
who were suspeeted of having murdered him arrived in 
their city, they rose and massacred him. 

Bordeaux, and the province of wliieh it was the capital, 
maintained its coniiexiuu with Kiiglaiid during the rcigiis 
of Henry IV. and V.; hut in the reign of Henry VI., upon 
tho downfall of the English power iu France, the connexion 
was broken. In 1451 the Bordelois capitulated to Charles 
Vll. of France on favourable terms; hut very shortly 
after they revolted to the English, and the valiant Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, then upwards of eighty, was sent with 
an ariuy to their support. Tho death of Talbot and the 
destruction of his army forced thorn again to submit to 
the French king (1453), on much harder conditions. 
To seciu-e tho fidelity of the Bordelois, and to prevent any 
attempts from the English, Charles caused to be erected 
the Chitteau Trompette and tho Castle of Ha. 

The events which preceded and accompanied the submis¬ 
sion of Bonleaux to the French tended much to reduce its 
population and to diminish its grandeur; the favour shown to 
it by the Kings of Prance tended, howeve;:, to revive it. But 
an insurrection excited by the oppressive effect of the gabelle, 
or tax upon salt, brought new calamities. In the year 1548 
the [Mioplo rose, and being assisted by the countrv folks of 
Guienne or tho neighbouring provinces, committed great 
excesses; and when the tumult was quelled, the brutal 
Miintinurenci, constable of France, iuHicted terrible seve¬ 
rities upon the unhappy townsmen. 

Tho progress of the Reformation in France having 
alaniiod tho supporters of the dominant church, several 
i’relestauts were put to death. Ill this persecution the local 
authorities of Boraeaux took a conspicuous part, and several 
persons were burnt by their order. The new opinio:^ how¬ 
ever spread, and in 1501 there wore about seven thotipnd 
of the RefuriiusI in this city. When the religioiis animo¬ 
sities broke out into open warfare, the Protestants, in 1503, 
endeavoured to surprise the Chfitcau Trompette, but the 
attempt failed. When the mussaore of St, Bartholomew 
was made the signal of a general attack on the Protestante 


throughout France, Bordeaux had, its share in the atrocity. 
Two hundifel and siiftf-four Protestants were butchered 
hero. In the reign of Louis Xllt. in 1635, the weight of 
taxation gave rise to another insurrection, and kmo blood 
was shed in its suppressipii, which was ctSfected by the reso¬ 
lution and activity of ttio Duo 4^j|erdon, governor of 
Guienne. 

In 1649, during the minority of Ldliis’ new troubles 

arose between tho local authorities id th'o parliament * of 
Bordeaux and the Due d'Epemon, kon o( the otie just 
mentioned, governor of Guienne, Trooi».s were raised, 
and hostilities ensued both by latiti snd sea; The court 
supported the Due d'Epernon: the parliament of Paris 
supported that of Bordeaux. The commandant of the 
Cli^teau Trompette haring fired oh the city, that for¬ 
tress was attacked and taken by tlie fi-oops of the parlia 
ment. A short peace was only the ptelude to new troubles 
between the parliament and the coii^ af which Cardinal 
Mazarine was then paramount. Bordeaux was besieged by 
the royal forces; hut peace was concluded in thb autumn 
of 1649 or 1650, When the war of the Fronde broke 
out, pn tho return of Cardinal Mazarine to Franco in 1652, 
the Bordelois took part with the Prince of Condfi against tho 
Cardinal; and their city was consequently blockaded in 1653. 
Tho troubles were concluded by a treaty agreed to the same 
year; and Ouretc.stc, one of tho Raders of the Bordelois, 
was executed; the other chiefs escaped by (tight or the in¬ 
tercession of those who hacl influence at court. Now troubles 
having sprung up iu 1675, the parliament of Bordeaux was 
removed from that city by a royal edict; part of tho city 
wall was broken down; troops wore quartered upon the in¬ 
habitants ; and other tiieasurcs of severity wero resorted to to 
bridle the population of a city which had given so much un¬ 
easiness to the central government. In 1690 the parliament, 
which had been transferred successively to Condom and La 
Rciile, was re-established at Bordeaux ; and the city enjoyed 
u century of peace until the outbreak of the French Revo¬ 
lution. (Histoire de la Ville de Burdeanx, par Devionne.) 

When the municipal freedom of Borclcanx was restricted 
by the advance of arbitrary power under Louis XIV., the city 
had not by any means reached its present extent. Be¬ 
yond the walls, which Piganiol de la Force (a.d. 1722) de¬ 
scribes as old and strengthened here and there with stiuarc 
and round towers, were the Fauxbburgs los Chartnms (on 
the river just below Bordeaux), St. Seurin, St. Eulalio. St. 
.lulien, and Ste, Croix. The three forts, Clnltcau Trom¬ 
pette, Ha, and Sic. Croix, or St. Louis, served at once to pro¬ 
tect the city from foreign attacks, and to restrain the move¬ 
ments of the citizens. , Tho erection of tho first and second 
by Charles VI I. has been already notfeed; the thiid was 
built by order of Louis XlV. after the suppression of the 
ilisturbahces of 1675. The ChOtcau Trompette stood on 
the bank of the river at the entrance of the port, and was 
between, the city itself and the suburb of Les Chartrons. 
Louis XIV. caused Vauban to strengthen it by new works ; 
and it remained entire till tho Revdution; after which its 
advanced works wore demolished, and a communication thus 
opened between tho Quai des Chartrons and (^ais of tho 
city. It was intended to remove the whole building, but its 
existence was prolonged under the empire of Nupulcoii, 
Upon the restoration of the Bourbons the citizens desired 
and obteined its demolition; and handsome streets or fine 
plantations and w'alks now occupy the space not long since 
covered by barracks, or else quite vacant. The Castle of 
Ha was towards the land, and was suffered to fall into de¬ 
cay under the monarchy. There only remains of it one 
tower, occupied ns a prison. The fort of St Louis, or Ste 
Croix, has almost disappeared. It stood near the river at 
the opposite extremity of the town to the Chitteau Trompette. 
The walla ha.ve for il^e most part been demolished, and llio 
turrets of the antient palace de TOmbridre are bidden by a 
triuntphal arch and by the custom-house. 

Althouglii the diksters of Bordeaux in the seventeenth 
century deprived it of the power of resistance to the mo¬ 
narchy, yet in local afiairs the city appears to have been 
left in the enjoyment of some degree of fi^ont. The 
muhicipal government was in tbo hands ofa ‘motre’ and 
SIX •jurats:' those^raU were elective Queers, and ehosen, 
two each, from the'nobility, tho body of advocates, and tho 
mkchaif». These authorities possessed, under the mo- 

• Tlie pnrlianMnlt of . France wore centi of JiiatlCe of high'BOthorttrs Ihev 
were eonapoacil both of laymen Bnd rcetkamUe*. Tkk «Sgi«IM tSo loyiil 

decrees mid trauemiUedtheiB to the lower ekrta ' 
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nafcby.jmater powers than tbc^unicipality has enjoyed 
since. The police of tho town and the public instruction 
were under their charge, and in respect of the latter Bor¬ 
deaux seems to have lost rather than gained by subsequent 
iwlitical changes.., under the arbitrary government of 
Louis XIV, and jp- successors these local authorities seem 
to have acted-with edhsiderable judgment and public spirit. 

When the B.avpIution broke out in 1789 the Bordelois 
partook of the general fervour in the cause of liberty. Their 
intercourse With the Anglo-American States had prepared 
tlieir minds for rejoicing in Uie establishment of a freer go¬ 
vernment. The city became the capital of the department 
of Gironde; from which were sept some of tho most elo<]ueiit 
members of the Legislative Assembly, Vergniaud, Guadet, 
Gensuniif!, and others. From' tho inllucnce of these men, 
the party in the Assembly to which they belonged took tlio 
name of Girondists. ' When the Royalists committed great 
excesses against the Protestants of Montauban, Bordeaux 
contributed lafgely to tho military ibree which marched 
against that city. When tho Girondist parts was over- 
tlirowii, and several of its leaders executed, others took 
refuge in the soiitli of France*, and of the.se Valadi, Salles, 
Guadet. and Barbarotix, having been discovereil, were exe¬ 
cuted at Bordeaux, and dre.adful severities were perpetrated 
'oy the deputies whom the Gonvenlion sent thither. When 
tho Royalists sought in 1799 to excite a re-action in the 
south, they opened some communications with their mlhe- 
ronts in this city, but the movement was defeated. Under 
the empire, tho inhabitants desired the return of peace, the 
long interruption .h> which caused tlio decay of their com¬ 
merce; but they ^ceived with honours the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon and liis empress Josephine iu 1898. The kings of 
Spain, Ferdinand Vll. and his father, Charles IV., passed 
through the city the same year. 

In 1814 the combined English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
forces, under the Duke of Wellington, invaded Fr.incc. 
Their advance encouraged the Royalist party, uhieh bad 
continued to exist at Bordeaux, though in a '/-r fccblo 
State; and on tho 12th of March, M. Lynch, the mayor, 
advanced to meet a detaclnnent of English troops, received 
them into tho city, and hoisted the while flag. When Bona¬ 
parte returned from Elba in 181.5, and the royal family lied 
in different directions, the Buchesse d'AtigoulOme sought 
to make a stand at Bordeaux; but the national guard ami 
the troops of the line refusing their aid, she was compelled 
to withdraw. Upon tho arrival of the intelligeiico of the 
‘ Ordonuances' of Charlus X. in 1839, the Bordelois broke 
out into insurrection, and tho tri-colur was substituted for 
the white Hag of the Bourbons before the news arrived of 
the successful insurrection at Paris. 

The principal increase of tho buildings of Bordeaux 
has taken place towards the north, or, following tho c.ourso 
of the river, the lower part of tlic city, with which the 
former suburbs of Les Chartrous and St. Seurin aro now 
united. In the older part, that is in Bordeaux properly so 
called, the streets are narrow and crooked, and tho places or 
open spaces irregular; but not so in the new parts, iu the 
Quartier des Chartrons, which is the residence of the mer¬ 
chants, and in the. Quartier du Chapeau Rouge, which is on 
the site of the Chtttcau Trompetto. The approach by water 
is magnificent. The width of the Garonne, which is here 
from 600 to 800 yards wide, twice the breadth of tho Thames 
at London, and the curve which it makes, render the pro¬ 
spect of the city on this side very striking. Tho dock-yards, 
the rope-walk, the Custom-house, the Exchange, and the fine 
buildings of the Quai des Chartrons, extend along the line 
of tho nver to a great distance."' Tiie bridge excites asto¬ 
nishment by its length; and the quantity of shipping in 
this noble port, which will contain 1000 vessels, and admits 
those'of greatest tonnage, adds liveliness te the scene. 

The houses are of great magnificence, and fitted up in a 
manner corresponding to the wealth and c^mcrce of the 
place. The inhabitants are reputed to live in a style of 
greater splendour and luxury than in any town in France, 
Paris only excepted. Many private equipages arc kept, 
and the fiacres are superior to the hackney coaches of 
London. The Place Royale, which, is on the bank of the 
river, is remarkable rather for the tiliuldings which surround 
it than for its extent. It was formerly adtMpacd with an 
equestrian' statue of Louis XV., but this was overthrown at 

tt BnUly.io l>is‘Oiebow>ali« dr* Gaute* «t d« la France’ (1763), ajieaka 
of Ihe ChartiroBe as ]M*rlis]^.ttui Suest anil imnt extmslve sutnirti uT any in 
Kunipa Martioirre, nt a stgl caiUor ilete, speaks in the sainn manner. 


the Wfsyolution; and'the J*lacc itself assumed for the time 
the designation of Place de la Libertd. The Place Dau- 
phitw is of tolerably regular form and considerable extent, 
but the houses are not remarkaldy good. The most noble 
of tho Places of Bordeaux is that formed on the site of the 
Chfitcau Trompetto, and called formerly Place de Louis 
Seize, and now Place de Ikuiis Philippe Premier. This is 
open to the river on one side, on the other it is crossed by 
the Gours Douze Mars,"' beyond whidi the Place is enc’osed 
by a range of houses forming a crescent. On the sides are 
]>liintations of trees, forming the Alhies d'Angoulfime and 
do Berri. Tliis Place or square, including the Allies, is 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter each way. The most 
magnificent street is that of the Chapeau Rouge, which's 
scarcely inferior to any in Europe. Tn length and breadth 
it may be compared with Portland Place in landon: it 
contains most elegant shops. There are several Cours, 
public walks, or streets lined with trees, some of great 
length: the Cours d'Albre! is nearly half a mile lung, and tho 
Cours de Tourny and dn Jardiii Public, form together a line 
of three-quarters of a mile. The Jardin Public itself is partly 
planted, and partly open, and cecupics a space about equal, 
to that of the l*lac.e Louis Philippe Premier, but is more if- 
rcgular in form. The Allfies de Tourny consisted of three 
rows of trees, furniing a charming promenade, much fre¬ 
quented in summer evenings: these trees have been de¬ 
stroyed. (Milford's Observations during a Tour, if-c,, Lond. 
1818; Mathews's Diary of an Invalid, Lond. 182ft; Malte 
Brun; Balbi: Plan of honleaux, by the SocictJ" for the 
Bilfusion of Useful Knowledge.) 

The public buildings are numerous and splendid. The 
Bourse or Exchange, and the Do\ianc or Custom House, 
form tile two sides of the l*lacc Royale. Tlic Bourse is a 
s(|uure building, inclosing a square court surromided by a 
]iiaz%a ; this court is now converted into a room, being co¬ 
vered with a liglit glazed dome, which, acconling to one 
writer (Malle Brun), is remarkable for its beauty and light¬ 
ness ; while according to another (M. Millin) it injures tho 
elfect whicli the building would otherwise produce. The 
height of this dome or roof from the floor is seventy-eight 
feet, and the space which it covers is ninety-eight feet by 
sixty-five. The Entrepot ov store for Colonial Produce on 
the Place Laiuc, which opens on to the Quai des Chartrons, 
is remarkable fur its extent and beauty; and there are various 
other buildings for the purposes of commerce which deserve 
tho notice of the traveller. Tho ship-building yards are to¬ 
wards the soullierii extremity of tlie line of quays, and the 
Victualling 01li(*c is on tliu Quai de Bacsitau nt the northern 
end. Ships of war aic occasionally built here: a frigate 
and two brigs were built fur Ferdinand VII. of Spain, on 
occasion of one of the expeditions, fitted out against the 
colonies of South America. Tlic Hotel de Ville, or Town 
hall, is of Gothic architecture, and has no particular beauty 
to recommeinl it. The Palais de Justice has in its 
hall a statue of Montesquieu. Tho Palais or Chtiteau 
Royal is an extensive and handsome building, with a 
good garden at the back of it: it was formerly the resi¬ 
dence of the Avchbi.shop, and was converted to its present 
use at the resturatiuii of the Bourbons. There are several 
theatres: tho principal one is in the Rue (Minpeaii Rouge, 
but fronts the Place do la Cumedie, and is on a scale, both 
ns to extent and magnificence, which renders it equal to 
most in Europe. It was built in the reign of Louis XVI., 
and is capable of acconiinodating 4090 persons. Its front has 
a portico of twelve Corinthian columns, and tho frieze is 
crowned by a balustrade adorned with twelve statues. 
(Malte Brun; Balbi; Rciehard; Mathews, &c.) 

The bridge over the Garonne is of stone and almut 531 
English yards long. It has sevontoen arches; the seven 
in the centre are of the same size, their span being 
eighty-seven English feet; the arch nearest to the bank 
on each side is of sixty-eight feet span. The breadth 
of the bridge between the parapets is fifty foet; the road¬ 
way is nearly level. This bridge was begun during the 
reign of Napoleon in 1811, but was not finished until 
after the Restoration in 1821. The road from Paris to 
Bordeaux passes over it; and after crossing tho bridge tho 
traveller enters the city through the Porte de Bourgogne 
(Gate of Burgundy), which was erected on occasion of tho 
birth of the l^c de Bourgogne, grandson of Louis XIV. 

• The ISlh of March. 1814, waa the day oa which the municipal authocUiea 
aarteiulerod tho keya of die towa to the KngUah, and embraced Itie inCrty of 
Uie i^achaua. 
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T&e difHculty of orectinl thi 'bH%e Irai' lijT thS 1 

depth of tlio riTor, which in 0^(0' part it tv^ty-inx jftet at • 
lbw'''j^r, with a ^aing tid^ if Wfelsi'hi ei^torti »i^b^ 
the rapidity of the currehjk ottOtt >teh'’fhdHh fli 

s^nd, and by the Bbiftit)g^;^‘’MM^’ btfttoni. ■ ‘ " 
the ecoleslastw|l ediii^y oi^ordeainc the dithedtat ia 
the moat vrOrthy 6f%oUce.' It ia'ah'hntieht'C^hic ediflise, 
not far ftoth the pld eaatle of Ha.' Like aotbe of the othpr 
flne»t mohhmedta of ihte kind! ofTarchitecture iii France, it 
owes its brigih to the Shgliah, though a church stood upon 
the same spot priof to their domination. It is irregular iii 
its architecture, owing to the various dates at which it 
was Imilt or repaired, but it commands admiration by the 
bbldhesaofits arched roof and Hying buttresses, the num¬ 
ber and elegance of its spires and the richness of its orna¬ 
ments, especially its altar. Tlie nave is about 85 English 
feet high, 63 wide, and 193 long from the end of the church 
to the intersection of tl>e transepts. (M. Millin.) The whole 
lengt)^ of the church is about 413 feet. It is adorned with 
painted windows, sculptures, and bas-reliefs, and is dedicated 
to St. Andr6, or Andrew. The front is adorned with two 
Hpircs upwards of 150 feet high; they were restored in 1810 
after having become much dilapidated. Near the cathedral 
is a tower built by one of tbo archbishops (Pierre) in 1440, 
and commonly called St. Pey-Berland. The staircase by 
which it is ascended has ‘200 steps. It is now used as a 
shot tower. The churcli of St. Michel, built by the English 
in the "tMlIlh cchturj', is a specimen of purer ami more 
regular (Gothic architcctui'o than the cathedral. Ils tower, 
built separate from the church in the fifteenth <-eii(iiry, 
after the expulsion of the English, once rcinarkahlo for 
its height, has snfTercd much from the weather. The 
church of the Fcuillans is only rcinarkahlo as the biirial- 
plttcc of Montaigne. Eleven Catliolic and three Pm- 
testnnt ^jinirches are mentioned in Hcichard's Dcxrripthn 
Road-Book of France, and there is a magnifleent .lews’ 
synagogue, built in fho time of Napoleon. 

Borile.aux had an abbey, th.it of Ste. Croix of the Bene¬ 
dictine order, which was held in coniinendam when Ex- 
pilly wrote, in 1762. There were also before the Revolution 
three seminaries for the education of the priesthood, a rich 
commandcry of the order of Malta, and several religions 
houses both for men and women. The Chartreuse or mo¬ 
nastery of the Carthusians in the suburb of St. Senrin was 
very magnilieeiit. The church formerly attached to it is richly 
decorated. The vineyard of this Cliartrcusc is now converted 
into a public cemetery, like that of IVre la Chaise at Paris. 

As a place of trade Bordeaux is eminent. Its commerce 
in the early part of the eighteenth century was very con¬ 
siderable, and Martinidre (Grand Dictionmiire) enume¬ 
rates among the articles of trade dried plums, resin, vinegar, 
and especially wine, of which in time of peace 100,000 casks 
were exported annually. This wine was the produce not 
only of the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, but also of Langue¬ 
doc and the district of Montauhan. The opening of the 
great Canal du Midi, which united the Garonne with the 
Mediterranean, tended much to promote the trade of this 
place. It enables the Bordelois to su])ply the south of 
France with colonial produce almost as cheap as the Mar- 
scillois. The loss of St. Domingo wa.s injurious to Bor¬ 
deaux, with which that colony had many important con¬ 
nexions, and to which much of its produce was consigned. 
But of late years this injury has been more than repaired 
by tlio increase of manufacturing indusUy, especially in 
articles of perfumery, in the distillation of various liqueurs, 
&c., in w’caving stockings, carpets, and cottons, and the 
making of earthenware, ]>orcclain,lottles, casks, hats, paper, 
vinegar, and nitric acid. Among the liqueurs preparetl 
here, the aniseed is much celebrated. There is a royal 
snuff manufactory near the castle of Ha, in which 500 per¬ 
sons are constantly employed, many refining houses for 
sugar, some iron foundries, and ropewalks. These manu¬ 
factures furnish articles for exportation, esiiecially to the 
French colonies. Cattle, hides, provisions, flour, clover seed, 
brandy, almonds, prunes, chestnuts, walnuts, cork, turpon- 
tiho, resin, tartar, cream of tartar, verdigris, linens, and co¬ 
lonial produce are shipped to various parts of Europe,'to 
the French colonics, to America, or to India. Wine is 
however the staple export of Bordeaux, which is the prin¬ 
cipal outlet for the wines of the western districts of France, 
and even of tho southern and midland districts. Claret is 
chiefly shipped at Bordeaux, and is the prodgee of the 
neighbouring country. The first growths, those of Chfiteau 
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MfttgfiUk, iafitte, tfclour^afid Hhut Brion, aw from the 
dii^ict of Mi^bo. oil! tlte left bank of the river Garonno 
heiow the ■rity. S 9 rQlpin£ impferu cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, cofiee, is66t^, arid bthdr articles, ftom Uw. French 
West Indian cidohies I* tin* lead, coppi^.ooal, iiirdwares, 
tiihber for ship buildmg^ masts, hefto, Bides, hortis, salt 
bebf, and saltra salmon from England,'HOtaad, Netthern 
EurDpo,'and America. Many vessels are and many 

hiindred workmen employed in the va^j/hnildihg yards 
ivhieh extend along the Garonno. There Wo at Bordeaux 
two large feirs, oneof which opens On the fst of Mareh, 
the other on the 15th of October. (Malle Brtfiij Balbi; 
Dictionnaire Geographique, par Robert; Maoculloch's Dio 
tionury of Commerce, Sta.) . 

The shipping belonging to tho port of Bordeaux amounted 
in 1833 to 78,915 tons; in 1831 it was a* thueh as 98,737 
tons, including 15 steam-vessels of the aggmffate burthen 
of about 3000 tons. The number and tonha^ jpf vessels 
that entered the port, exclusive of coasting vessels, in each 
of the three years ending with 1832, were as follows:— 



1830. 

1831. 

183:. 

- 

Shipii. 

Todb. 

Shii»s. 

Tons. 

ShiiiH. 

Totn. 

Fr^ncli VoMol* 







KukIku Triida . • 

147 

.30.127 

uc 

2r.22G 

155 

27,072 

TriuieM'ith Knuicli (!olonlos 

‘.'7 

25.37:) 

lO.i 

•.(1.722 


17.744 

FisiuttK Tnirtfl 

Foreinu VoK»fls 

174 

7,337 

2.14 

ll.lGS 

158 

0,536 

From Countries wliuse 

thfV boar . j 

217 

37,1811 

8.4 

1'2,U3 

254 

36.648 

Frtim uthor Foreign Cuuii - \ 
li-io8 • . • J 

G3 

U.Jli 

SG 

4,310 

1 

1 

12.069 

Tof.il . 

cas 

lll,4:i: 

597 


; 710 

100.062 


The coasting trade during tlio samu Uirce years 
from the town of Bordeaux was — 


to and 
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Ships. 

Tuns. SJvips. 

Tini^. 

ImvnrtlB • • 

2520 

128,.120 23U 

Iii8.37l' 

Outwards • 

2400 

1:11.421 2111 



Very few of the vessels belonging to Bordeaux arc en¬ 
gaged in the cod fishery, and only two ships are employed 
in the whale fishery. Between ouc-fuurih and ouu-third of 
Iho French colonial trade is carried on by the merchants of 
Bonlcaux. 

The quantities of wine and brandy exported from tho 
Gironde in the same years'were— 

^Villc. Dranrljr. 

1829 imperial gallons 9,643,053 2,013,795 

1830 „ „ 6,281,412 687,361 

1831 „ „ 5,370,110 665,193 

About a twentieth part of the wine and a tenth part of 
the brandy were sent to this kingdom. 

The population of Bordeaux in 1832 was 100,262 for tho 
city, or 109,467 for the whole commune. The population 
of the town in 1810 was 93,699, and in 1820, 89,202. Tho 
patois of the country is spoken by the Jews, by the unedu¬ 
cated classes, and the population of the outskirts; the other 
inhabitants speak Fiench. 

This city has numerous establishments for education and 
the promotion of science. It has on Academia Uiiivcrsi- 
taire and a College Royal, or high school; schools of archi¬ 
tecture, hydrography, and navigation; botany and natural 
history; drawing and painting; medicine and surgery. There 
is n school for tho deaf and dumb, founded in 1785. When 
Mr. Milford visited this institution in 1814 it contained 100 
persons, chietly young; the ostablishrnent was in high re¬ 
pute. There are several learned societies, as tho Academia 
Koyale des Sciences, Arts, et Belles Ijettres; I.ai Society 
Royale do Medicine; La Societe Medico-Chirurgicale, &c. 
The public library contains 110,000 volumes, among which 
is a copy of Montaigne's Essays, with tho author's marginal 
corrections. The botanic garden is maintained by tberavern- 
ment for the purpose of notaralizing exotic plants, ofwhioh, 
as well as of indigenous plants, it contains a good variety. 
There are a inuseum of kntiejuities and a gallery of pictures, 
which occupy sevoral rooms in one of tho wings of the royal 
palace ; ana a cabinet of natural history, wbidi is well kept 
up, in the hdtol of the Acadomie Royale. In the museum 
of antiquities are tho insermtions and bas-reliefs dug up in 
the city and its environs. There is ati observatory. (Balbi; 
Malte Brun, &C.1 -A 
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Bordeaux has somo fins hospitals, Grand HCpitd do 
St Andro ta nm. the cathednL^It is spoken of hy. M. 
Millin iVbytigt <km8 lea D^partmettia du il/idi) ns veil 
manogcA but in too close a situation. Thera are a lunatu 
asylum aut a Ibu a^ ng hospital. .^The latter is hear the 
rives', inft|ie sonth^P^er of the city; the huildihu is very 
extensim^and ooajffliodious; and many hundred mildren, 
from infancy np.to twelve years of age and more, are shel¬ 
tered and brough|:^p in it In 1814 there were 700 childrep. 
in.it, and 2000 but-pensioners in tlie country. For an ao-, 
count of the DSpet de Mendicity and of the state of the 
wratcbedly^oor in this city, the reader is referred to the 
parliamentary report on the state of the foreign poor. 

Bordeaux is the capital of the department of Gironde, the 
largest dopartmont in France. The arrondissement of Bor¬ 
deaux Comprehends 1668 square miles, or 1,067,520 acres, 
and is consequenhy larger than the county of Kent, but 
much less populous; it is subdivided into IS cantons, or 
lo-l coinniunos. It hod, in 183*2, 245,348 inhabitants. 
Bordeaux is also tho seat of a Cour Royale, or high tri¬ 
bunal. tlio jurisdiction of which extends over the depart¬ 
ments of Gironde, Charente, and Dordogne. It is the 
capital of the eleventh military division, which includes tho 
departments of Landes, Gironde; Dordogne, Lot, Lot et 
Oardime, and Basses Pyrenees. 

The diocese of Bordeaux is doubtless very antient. Some 
liave attempted to carry its origin as far back ns to the first 
cicntuiy, but it is scarcely needless to observe that this sup¬ 
position is unsupported by proof. There were however 
i>ishop5 of this plauo about tbc year 300, fur one of them as¬ 
sisted at the first council of Arles, held in 311. When the 
diocesan was raised to tho rank of metropolitan is not cer¬ 
tain. The archbishops took the style of Primates of Aqui¬ 
taine, but this dignity was disputed witli them by the Arch¬ 
bishops of Bourges. They liad nine sutfragans, the Bishops 
of Agon, Angouhlme, Condom, Lu<;on, Pc^rigueux, Poitiers, 
La liochclle, Saiiitcs, and Sarlat. At present the diocese 
is co-e.\tensive with the department of Gironde; and tlie 
archbishop has six sutTragans, namely, the Bishops of Agcii, 
AngonlSme, Luyon, Perigueux, Poitiers, and La Rochelle. 

Bordeaux is the native country of some eminent men, the 
poet Dcciiis Magnus Ausonius; St. Puuliiius, bishop of 
Nola, a father of the fifth century ; Bcniuiii, the author of 
the * Idylles,’ ‘ L'Ami des Knfans,’ &c.; and Gensonne, one 
of the eminent men of the early period of the Revolution. 
Munlosciuieu was born at tho Chiitcau dc Brddc, about ten 
miles from Bordeaux. 

BORDELOIS, or BOURDELOIS, the district of which 
Bordeaux was the capital. It included several subordinate 
districts, such as the Bordelais properly so called, Medoc, 
Lcs Landes de Bordeaux, and many others; and extended 
on both sides of the Garonne, the Dordogne, and the Gi¬ 
ronde. It was hounded on the N. by Saintongo, on the E. 
by Pi';rigord and Bazadois, on the S.E. and S. by Les 
Grandes Landes, on tho W. side it was washed by the ocean. 
It is included in tho pre.scnt department of Gironde, to 
which we refer the reader for a fuller dc.scription of its phy¬ 
sical features. Suffice it to say here that it includes one of 
the most important wine countries in France. The im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of Bordeaux is well watered, no less 
than six brooks flow thi-ough that town, and to the west of 
it is a marsh the level of which is below tliat of tho streams 
which cross it. Tho streams which flow toward tho sea be¬ 
ing prevented from reaching it by sand hills, form the ctangs 
or pools which line the coast of the Bordelois. A great 
part of the Bordelois is a mere sandy heath, and in the midst 
of tins are several marshes. [Gironde, Dkpartubnt ok.] 

BORE, a phenomenon which occurs in some rivers, near 
their, mouth at springtides. Bore is probably an Indian 
word, but we cannot suggest any etymology unless it come 
fram the Hindustani ‘ bfir,’ signifying ‘ deep.' When tho 
tide enters tho river, the waters suddenly rise to a great 
height, in some rivers many feet above thcr surface of the 
stream, and rush with tremendous noise against the current 
fora considerable distance. Sometimes the waters do nut 
subside till they have almost reached the limit of tide-water. 
As this swell does not occur in all rivers where there is 
a tide, it is evident that it must be caused by some confor¬ 
mation of the banks or bed of the river, or by both combined. 
It seems to be necessary, in order that there should be 
a bore, that the river should fall into an mstuary, that this 
mstuary bo subject to high tides, and that it contract gra¬ 
dually; and lastly that the river also narrow by degrees. 


Tlta tile of the sea^at spring |{de|;»(uhes f great volume 
of water into the t^ide mtran^of me aMttiary, where it 
accfmviates, not being able to now off quick frau'ugh Into 
tho'SpLrrowor part. The, tide therefore enters , the 
greater force tho narrower^the..ajktuary beeves, and 
it reaches the mouth of the river, the swai has 
obtained a considerable height above thedescending IGrvMI^ 
and rushea on like a torrent (i V VV l 

: In England the bore is observed in some rivere, moire 
especially in the Severn, -Trent (Stark's Gattiskhrough), 
Wye, in Solway Fritlj, and probably in other rivers ond 
SBStuaries also, in which the water rises suddenly a few feet, 
and then rushes on against the current of the river. The 
bore is called in somo parts of Endand, for instance in the 
Trent and Severn, the Eagre or Hygre. (Gibson's Cam¬ 
den, i. 268; Stark.) The most remarkable bores hitherto 
described are those of the Ganges and Brahmapootra. In the 
Hoogly branch of the Ganges the bore is so quick, that it 
takes only four hours in travelling from Fultah toNia-scrai, 
above Hoogly town, a distanco of nearly 70 ni. At Cal¬ 
cutta it sometimes causes an instantaneous rise of five feet, 
which would occasion great damage among the smaller 
vessels, if it did not run along one bank only, so that the' 
barges, on hearing the noise which precedes it, can be safely 
brought to the other side of the riyer, or to the middle, 
where the swell is indeed considerable, but not so sudden 
as to endanger vessels which arcr skilfully managed. In 
the channels between the islands at the mouth of the Meg- 
na or Brahmapootra, the height of the boro is said ^ exceed 
12 ft., and it is so terrific in its appearances, and so dan¬ 
gerous ill its consequences, that no boat will venture to na¬ 
vigate there at spring-tide ; but it does not ascend to anv 
gi'eat distance in this river, which is probably owing to 
the great width of the channel of the Mcgna. 

The phenomenon observed in the mouths of the |ndus 
must bo of the same kind. Burnes remarks ^London 
Geng. J. vol. iii.) that ‘ the tides rise in tho mouths of the 
Indus about 9 feet at full moon; and flow and ebb with 
great violence, particularly near the sea, where they flood 
and abandon the banks with e<iual and incredible velocity. 
It is dangerous to drop tbc anchor unless at low water, as 
the channel is frequently obscured, and the vessel may be 
left dry. The tides are only perceptible 75 m. from tlie sea.’ 
The boats of Alexander experienced these dangerous tides 
in the Indus (Alexander, vol. i. p. 301), and his historian, 
Arrian, is the first who has described them. {Anab.\\, 19.) 

On the N. coast of Brazil, especially on the shores of tho 
provinces Para and Maranhau, a similar phenomenon is ob¬ 
served in some rivers, and in the channel whicli extends 
between the coast and a scries of islands frein Capo Norte 
to tho mouth of the river MacappaImt it docs nut necur at 
the mouth of the Amazon river, as is stated by Malle Bruu. 
This phenomenon, which is called by the Indians pororoca, 
is particularly strong in the Araguari river, which runs inlo> 
the sea near Cape Norte, and in the rivers Giuuna and 
Capim near Para, and also in the river Mcary in Maranbao. 
Tlie description of tho poror6ca does not differ materially 
from that of the bore of the rivers in India, except that it 
rises to 15 feet, and forms three or even four swells, which 
follow in rapid succession. If the last circumstance be true, 
the pororuca must he tho effect of circumstances different 
from those which we have supposed to unite to (troducc the 
bore. It is also said that some parts of these rivers being 
obstructed by shoals, the pororoca is only observable on 
these shoals, and that it disappears in deep water, for which 
reason tho barges arc moored in these parts, where they are 
only exposed to a strong agitation of the waters. (RenueH's 
Ilindoostau; Ayro's Corograja Brasiliea ; and Eschwege'a 
Brasilii’n.) 

BORECOLE, a kind of cabbage with curly leaves, and ne 
disposition to form a heart or heao. It is chiclly valued for 
winter use. After the more delicate kinds of vegetables have 
been rcmlcred unfit for cooking by the severity of frost, this 
form of the cabbage tribe is in its state of greatest excellence. 
The interior leaves arc thin, tendcri and excellent. Several 
sorts are met with in gardens, the best of. whicli, as being 
the hardiest, are the dvearf or Colebrook-dale borecole, and 
what is called German greens, or Scotch kail. These plants 
are raised in all resjKJcts like other hardy cabbages, aifil the 
duration of their crop is prolonged by sowing the seed nt in¬ 
tervals of about a month, '■ommencing at tlie end of March, 
and ceasing with the beginning of August. As they are 
apt to produce long naked stems, it is usual to earth them 
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npi.vhcm Rill grown, so at t^nrevept ll»«lad|rte blbwipg 

_ ,.,idea the use of borecole ibr boiling, the fresh l^ves 
are blteh employed for eamuhing other di^es, ibr which 
some of them ^.partioulally well adapted., ill consequence 
of the gay colours with which the leaves are often vorie- 
giited. A variety called the Buda kail is also blanched for 
\Wntor and spring use by putting a flower-pot Over the leaves, 
hut it is inferior to sea hail, and more troublesomo to pro¬ 
cure. 

Borecole, like all other cabbages, may bo increased by 
slips of jts stem, without the necessity of raising it annu¬ 
ally from seed; and, provided care is taken to perform this 
operation in dry weather, it is attended with almost certain 
success. This method is however little practised in Eng¬ 
land. 

BOREL and BORELLI. Our object here is to prevent 
two contcinporaiies being confounded, who have the same 
Latin name, Borelliis. 

Pierre Bovel, of Castros, bom 1620, died 1689, was the 
author of the treatise ‘ De voro Telescopii inventore,' Hague, 
,,,I65&, a work often cited. He was a physician by pro- 
'^fession. 

Giovanni Alfonso Borclli, of Naples, born 1608, was 
also a physician. He wrote ‘Kuclidcs Rostitutus,' 1628, 
discovered ami • Iranslated the lost books of Apollonius 
[Apollonius Ph«o;kus], and. also wrote the first theory 
of .lupitt^'s satellites, entitled ‘ Theorica; Medioeornm 
Planetanim ex canssis physicis deduetw' (published in 
1660 ; the title is from AVeidler). Weidler and Lalniide 
injito in aifirniiiig that ho suggested, or rather revived, 
the notion of attraction in this work. But as Jjalande h.is 
evidently copied Weidler’s words (compare Montucla, iv. 
235, and Weidler, p. 513) and as the latter speaks from his 
own py^notes, not having the work before him, we rather 
incline to believe with Delambre {Ast. M'xl. ii. 333), who 
evidently writes with the work before him, and says ■ 11 
i>’itidi(|ue auciinc cause physique.’ Bbrelli also wrote ‘ Ob- 
servutionc dell’ Kcclisi Lunare fatta in Roma,’ 1675, in¬ 
serted in the Journal of Rome for 1075, p. 34. 

G. A. Borclli was one of the leaders of the iatro-ma- 
tlicmatical sect, or of those who have attempted to apply 
mathematics to medicine. He was sent to liotne to com¬ 
plete his education, where, under the tuition of Castelli, he 
made such progress, that he was invited at an early ago to 
Messina to teach the mathematii^s. As he had made me¬ 
dicine as well as matbeinalics his study, he wrote an ac¬ 
count of a malignant fever which raged in Sic ily during 
the years 1647 and 1648, in a treatise entitlecl ' Delle 
Cagionidello Fcbri Mnligni di Sicilia,' Cosenza, 1649, 12mo. 

Having become tired of his situation ho accepted a pro¬ 
fessor's cdiair at Pisa in 1656, whccre he Iceturecl with great 
applause. The fame of his abilities procured him the fa¬ 
vour of the Grand Duke Ferdinand and Prince Leopold, 
who obtained him the honour of being elected a member of 
the Academia del Chnento. It was about this time probably 
lliat he first conceived the design of employing mathema¬ 
tical principles in explaining the animal funcitions, and he 
now applied himself diligently to the dissection of animals. 
Several of his letters on the subject of anatomy, written 
between 1659 and 1664, are published in Malpighi's post¬ 
humous works. In 1658 he published at Pisa a second 
tract on the nature and treatment of malignant fevers, 
* Della Causa delle Febri Maligni,' 4to. His first physio- 
logu!ul work, ‘ De Renum Usu Judicium,' appeared in 1664, 
with the treatise of Bellini, * De Structure Renum,' Stras- 
burgh, 8vo. In 1669 he published, in the Giorn. di Letl.an 
essay on the fact, that in most persons the eyes are of un- 
cipiul p.')wer, the one seeing more distinctly than the other, 

' Ossorvazioni intorno alia V’irtd Ine^ale degli Occhi.' In 
1667 he putfiisluid his ‘ Tractatus de Vi Percussionis,' Bonon. 
4 to., of which there is another edition, printed at I.«yden in 
1681); and soon afterwards the * Historia ct Mcteorologia 
Iiicendii AJtnui, 1669; accedit Responsio ad Censuras R. 
P. Honorati Fahri contra Librum do Vi Percussionis.’ 
licggim, 1670, 4 to. Ho was present at the eruption of 
vEtiia, having the prc(!cding year quitted Pisa and returned 
to Messin.i, The account was written at the request of the 
Royal ScKuety of l.oiulon, with which he cori’esponded, and 
was printed in their ‘ Transactions.' In 1670 he published 
his treatise ‘ De Motionibus Naturalibus tl Gravitate Pen- 
duntil;us,’ a prelude to his great work ‘ De Motu Animalium,* 
which did not apjtear until after his decease. 


'B^ng 'suppowd ^0 halve frtVoured the ifltufgenis at the 
revolt of Messina,-iO whlSt city he bad ieturiied, he was 
obliged to quit the p|a(».'' Christina, queen of Sweden, who 
wos then residing'at RpthO, invited him thither, and he 
continued to enjoy„her patronage till the termination of hik 
life. Whether, frbta 'poverty or other m^ves ho ^ppnt the 
last two years of his lifo in teaching the mathraatics to 
youth at the convent of St. Pantaieor. vailed the pious 
schools, where he died December 31st, 16?9, in the seventy's 
pcond year of his age. 

The first volume of his work * De Motu Animalium,' 
which appeared in 1680, Rome, 4to.,is dedicated to Christina, 
an<l was printed at her expense'; the second volume, which 
completed the book, came out tho following year. There 
are many otlicr editions of this great worlt, such as those of 
Leyden, 1685,2 vols. 4to., with mates: Leyden, 1711 ,'2 vols. 
4to., with the dissertations of John Bernoulli on the inoie- 
ments of tho muscles, and oiv effervescence; Naples, 1734, 
2 vols. 4to.; at the Hague, 1743, 4to., with tho same dis¬ 
sertations : and in the ‘ Bibliothdquo Anutoiniquc * of 
Manget, Geneva, 1685, folio. 

It IS on tliis work that the medical reputation of Borclli 
depends. In the second part indeed, where he endeavours to 
explain the action of the tiearl, lungs, liver, and other viscera 
on mechanical principles, he is as much mistaken as the ot her 
physicians of the iatro-muthcraatical school; but in tho first 
jiart he successfully applies tho principles of mechanics to 
the explatuition of tho active and p.assive movements of the 
body. Ho shows that the hones are true levers, and that 
the mu.sclcs attached to them may be considered as tlieir 
moving powers ; and ho proves that tbo length of the limb, 
and the distance at which the muscle or power is inserted 
from the extremity of the linih, or centre of articulation, in¬ 
fluence thp quantity of force required for the contraction of 
the muscle, and the execution of the motion : just as in 
mechanics tho length of the lever and the distance of the 
power from the fulcrum alter the quantity of force required. 
He demonstrated too, that the muscles act at a disadvantage, 
considered merely as levers. lu his attempts to estiuiato 
the foree of muscles in- numbers, he. fails where success 
was probably impossible. He calculates the projmlsivo 
power of the heart to be equal to aweightofl 80,060 pounds, 
a calculation shown to be erroneous by Kcil. Titough in 
this and other computations Borclli was shown to have erred 
ctonsiderably, yet bis general principles were long ap|)caled 
to; and even tbo operations of medicines were supposed to 
be explicable on mecbauical principles. 

Borclli invented an apparatus by which persons might go 
a considerable dcptli unaer water, remain there, move from 
place to place, and'sink or rise at pleasure; and also a boat 
in which two or more persons mignt row themselves under 
water. 

BO'REUS (Latreille), a genus of insects of the order 
neuroplera, and family panorpidin. This genus, of which 
only one species is known (B.nyftmalis), is not only remark¬ 
able fur its structure, but from the curious circumstance oil 
its having been found in the winter months only, and is 
said even to have been seen on the Alps running about on 
tlie snow : its most common abode however appears to be 
in moss. 

li. hyemalin is about one quarter of an inch long and 
of a greenish colour, with the legs Inclining to red : and, 
unlike the rest of its tribe, the female: possesses no wings, 
and those of the male are only rudimentary. Tho anteiiiKO 
arc long and thread-like, the parts of the mouth are pro 
duced into a kind of proboscis; the abdomen of the female 
is furnisluid with a large ovipositor: it is rather a scarce 
insect in this country. 

BORGHE'SE, an Italian family originally from Siena, 
wiicrc they ranked among the patricians of that republic. 
In tlie early part of the sixteenth century, Marc Antonie 
Borgheso, a jurisconsult of some distinction, settled at 
Rome, where ne was employed as advocate of the papal 
court. He had several sons and daughters. His third son, 
Camillo, born in 1552, became pope in May, 160.5 (Faul 
V.) Tho oldest son, (Jiovan Batti.sta, married Virginia. 
Lanti of Fisa, by whom he had Marc Aritoqio BorgUese, 
who by tho influence of his uncle the pope was made prince 
of Sulinona, and ^andee of Spain. Paul V. bestowed on 
him other domains in the papal state. Marc Antonio began 
the line of the princes Burghese, which still continues. 
His son Paolo married Olimpia Alifebrandini, the only 
ehild of the prince of Rossano, and grand niece to Ptqpe: 
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Aldobr^n4ini^ (CiAui^at VIII.), a^d t|ius t^e Aldobf^ndiui 
inlu'i-itanbe came into .the Borgl^i^e family. Pablo'a .sop, 
Giovan l^tusta, prince of Sulmona and Rossapo, 44^6 of 
Palombara, OK,, waa ambassador of Bhilip V. of Spaip at 
tho court of ^me, where he dipd in. irii', and was buried 
in- the splendid chapel at. $fa. M.aria Maggiore. Ho 
left ntwdrous li^^^es for charitable pdra^s, and remitted 
to all pis vassals their arrears of rent, feel, and other dues, 
which ,thoy hnd^owed him since the year 1700. Hissqn, 
Marc Antonio Borghese, was made viceroy of Naples for 
the emperor in 1721. Another Marc Antonio, a dcscondaht 
of the viceroy, was Prince Borglicso in the secojid half of 
the last century, who was well known as a patron of the 
hne arts, and a great collector of statues and other antiqui¬ 
ties, with which he enriched his fine villa on the Pincian 
Hill., Ho loft two sons, tho eldest Don Camillo, who early 
embraced tho part of the French, and wont to Paris, where 
he married in .1803 Marie Pauline Bonaparte, Napoleon’s 
sister, and widow of General Lcclorc. Ho was made in 
1805 prince of the French empire, afterwards duke of 
Ouastalla. and lastly govcrnor-goncral of the departments 
beyond the Alps, wiiicli included the former states of Pied¬ 
mont and Genoa, then annexed to France. In his new ca¬ 
pacity, Prince Borghese fi-ved his residence at Turin, where 
ho hold a sort of court, and seems to have behaved so 
as to conciliate tho inhabitants, lie sold to Napoleon his 
fine museum of the villa Borghese, at Rome, for thirteen 
iinllions of francs, the amount of which ho received in 
(Icmi'snial estates situated in Piodiiumt. On the fall of 
Napoleon Prince Borghese retunnsl to Rome, and after¬ 
wards fixed his residence at h'lorouce, where he huilt a 
magnificent palace, and lived in gre;<t splendour. Ho gave 
splendid balls, which were iiincli frt’(|ueiited by foreigners, 
and especially by the English at Florenci'. At the same 
time he did not neglect liis Roman re.odence, and he re¬ 
placed in great measure by fresh acquisitions of statues and 
rilievi for his villa, the former collection v/liich is in tlie 
niuseiira of the Louvre. Prim-e Don t'.Tinillo dieil in 18.'t2 ; 
his wife Pauline hatl died in 18'J5. As they left no issue, 
his younger brother, who till then went by tho title of 
Prince Aldolirandini, has assuiiit-d the title of Prince 
Borglic.-e. 

The House of Borghese has estates in the papal terri¬ 
tory, in the kingdom of Naples, and in Tuscany. In the 
iiiniiediate neighlionrhood of Romo alone it is possessed of 
‘l.j.OOO acres of ground, besides the estate of Palombara in 
Sabina. The vast town pahico Borghese at Rome has 
a rich gallery of paintings. Besides the celebrated villa 
on the Pincian Mount, the family ha.s the fine villa Aldo- 
bramlini, called also Belvedere, at Frescati, and other 
mansions on their various estates. The villa-Borghese or 
Pinciana at Romo has been described in several works. 
(Moiitelatici, P'il/a liorffhesn ftiori di Porta Pinciana, con 
fill orunmenti, /};'ure,^c., Roma. 1700 ; Lambcrti, Sridture 
del Pu/azzo della Villa Borghese, and lately by Vi.sconli, 
Roino, 1821.) 

There have been several cariMnals of the .Borghese fa¬ 
mily, one of whom, Scipione, nephew to Paul V., figured in 
the disputes lattween that pope and the republic of Venice. 
He began the Villa Borghese. (Tournon, Etudes Stafis- 
ti(jues sur Rome; Morcri’s Dictionary; Valery, Voyages 
en Italic, ^o.) 

BO’RGiA, or BORJA, a family origimilly from Valenci.i 
In Spain. Alfonso Borja was raised to the poiitificato in 
1445 by tho name of Calixtus III. One of his sisters in.vr- 
riod Geoffroy Lensoli, likewise a .Spaniard, who assumed 
the name and arms of Borja, there being no male heir of that 
fatttily. Geoffroy had two sons, one of whom became Pre¬ 
fect of Rome, and the other, Rodriguez, was afterwards Pope 
Alexander VI. Before his exaltation to tho Poiitificato 
Alexander had four sons and one daughter by Vnnozia, a 
woman whose parentage is not exactly known. The eldest 
son John was made Duke of Gandia in Sptjijn by King Fer¬ 
dinand of Aragon; the next, Cesaro Borgia, is famous in 
Italian history. When his father was elected pope, in 1492, 
L'esiiro was studying at Pisa. He immediately went to 
Rome, where he was soon after made Archbishop of Va- 
lenza in Italy, and afterwards cardinal. Cesare was early 
noted for his proliigacy as well as for his abilities and deep 
cunning. His younger brother Geoffroy having married, in 
1491, Sanc.ia, natural daughter of Alfonso II. King of 
Naples, was made Duke of Squillacc. Tho arrival of the 
French under Charles VIII. at Rome,'in 1490, obliged 


^le:(ahd«r VI,.to.i^pitkq4^Mb^, api^^Dpa^ntly to counta- 
nanct: Charles's iitvaaion of tBikingdotq of Naples. Charles 
required Cardinal Cqsate Borgia to acooa>paitgIl|ln to 
Naples as l^ostago for Igs fathoc's fidel^. C|esa(<{ymwdver 
^d not gone farth« than Velletri, on flight from tlm 
prench camp and return to Rome, when^oth ho' and 
fathdr turned against the French, after whose rotreidlifrobi 
Italy they epnewed their cuimexiun with tho Aragonese 
ilynasty at Naples, Cewro joined his father and brother 
(the Duke of Gandia) in waging a war of exterminatioti 
against the Orsini, Colonna, Savelli, and other baronial 
families of the Roman state, whose castles and lands they 
seized. In June, 1497, John Borgia Duke of Gandia was 
murdered in the night, and his body thrown into the Tiber, 
by unknown assassins. His brother Cesare was strongly 
suspected of the murder, as he had expressed his Jealousy 
of his brother's secular rank and honours, while lio himself 
felt no relish for his ecclesiastical dignities. The charge 
liowever against Cesaro rests on mere suspicion, but his 
character was so bad, that he was considered capable of any 
deed, howeyer atrocious. Soon afterwards Cesaro resigned 
his cardinaiate, and in 1498 was sent by the pope to France 
with tho bull of divorce between Louis XII. and his wife 
.Jeanno, daughter of l.iOuis XI., after which Louis XII. 
married Anne of Britanny. On this occasion Louis made 
Cesare Duke of Valentiiiois in Dauphiny, from which ciiv 
cumstanco he has been generally styled by the Italian his¬ 
torians ‘ Duca Valentino.^ lu May. 1499, he married Char¬ 
lotte, sister of Jean D'Albret, king of Navarre. The French 
having again crossed the Alps and taken the Milanese, 
Louis XIl. sent a body of troops mider Yvon d’Alegre to 
join those of (lesare Borgia, who was then waging war 
against the petty Lords of the towns of Romagna, wl'.o 
refused to acknowledge the suprema<-y of the court of 
Rome. He began by taking Iiiiulu, and afterwards licsieged 
tho castle of FoVli, which was bravely ilefendeil by’Colcriiia 
Sforza; hiit the place was stormed, tho garrison massacred, 
and tJalerimi sent prisoner to Rome, where she was liberated 
through D'Alegre's iiiturcessiun. Tlu! French being rc- 
ealicd to Lombardy, Cesare returned to Rome, whiirli bo 
entered in triumph in February, 15110, when the pope created 
him Duke of Romagna and Gonfuliuiicre of the Holy See. 
He then turned his arms against Giovanni Sforza, whom he 
drove out of Pesaro: ho likewise took Rimini from tlio 
Malatesti. Tlio people of Faenza defended themselves 
bravely for nearly a year on behalf of their young prince 
Astorre M.anfredi, then fifteen jears of age; at last they 
surrendered on eonditioii that both Astorre and his brother 
Evangelista should ho frei?. Borgia however sent tbeiii 
both (irisulicrs to Rome, where tliev were cruelly put to 
death in 1501. Ho thi.'n attacked Bologna, but was stoutly 
resisted by Giovanni Bentivoglio, with whom he conc'.uiU-il a 
truce. In the s.iine jear ho marched against Florence, lint 
was obliged to desist by perunipiory orders Iroin the pi'pe. 
He next accompanied the French army in its invusiun of 
Naples, under d'Auhigny, and was present at the taking of 
Captia, where the greatest atrocities were eomniitted by the 
invaders. Borgia .seized upon a number of women whol^ 
he scut to his palace at Rome; others wero publicly sold. 
In I5U2 he took Urbinu and Camerino, where he put to 
death Giulio da Varano and his sons. 

The army of Borgia was composed chiefly of mercenaries; 
and he hail several condottieri under him, such as Vitcl- 
lez/.o Vitclli of Citta di Castcllo and BagUoni of Perugia, 
Oliverotto of Fcrino, Paolo Orsino, and others. These men, 
cither jealous of-his power or afraid of his amliitiun and 
treachery, deserted his cause while he had gone to Lom¬ 
bardy to meet King Louis XIL On his return to Romagna, 
Borgia resorted to his usual stratagems. He affected a re¬ 
conciliation with the revolted condottieri, and induced them 
to repair to Sinigaglia, where he -vent himself, accompanied 
by a troop of men. He there seized upon their persons, ex¬ 
cept Petrucci of Siena and Baglione of Perugia, who wero 
fortunate enough to escape, and put them to death, together 
with many of their followers. Sinigaglia was plundered uii 
that oMasion. Macliiavelli, who was wit!. Borgia as envoy of 
tho Florentine republic, gives a graphic account of the whole 
tragedy in his characteristic cool and concise style. When 
Alexander VI. received tho news, he arrested Cardinal 
Orsini and other members of the same family, and ordered 
them to be put to death in prison. Borgia at this time was 
tho terror of all Central Italy, from the Adriatic to the Me¬ 
diterranean; he aimed at making himself, with the couiitc-. 
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nance of tbe pone, indepen^nt sovereim of Romagna, the 
Majches and Umbria. On*ihe 18th August, ISOSM^lex- 
an& VI. died, after a great supper, at which Cesare was 
preMrit, Vho felt Itself danmrously ill at the sa^ie time, 
and it has be^,aaid, though without sufficient evidence, 
that they both aihnk by mistake some poisoned wine which 
thoy ^tended for Cardinal di Corneto. The death of the 
pope ruined Borgia’s fortunes. His troops were defeated by 
Baglione and Orsini Giordano (Duke of Bracciano), he was 
driven out of the Vatican, and most of the towns of Romagna 
rose against him. Cardinal Della Rovere, who was elected 
pope, and, was an old enemy of the Borgias, arrested Cesare 
aitd obliged him to give orders to his lieutenants to deliver 
up tbe fortresses they held of him, Borgia took refuge at 
Naples, where he offered his services to Gonzalo of Cordova, 
who however, notwithstanding a safe-conduct he had given 
him, arrested him, and seat him prisoner to Spain. lie 
was confined by King Ferdinand in the fortress of Medina 
del Campo, where ho remained about two years. Having 
found means to escape, he went to his brother-in-law, the 
King of Navarro, who was then at war with one of his feu¬ 
datories. Cesare served in the Navarrese army as a volun¬ 
teer, and was killed in 1707 by a musket-shot at the siege of 
the small town of Viana near the Kbro. His body was 
buried without any honours in a church of Pamplona. (To- 
inasi, Ftia di Cesare Borgia.) 

BORGIA, LUCRE'ZIA, sister to Cesaro, was betrothed 
while yet a child to a Spanish nobleman, but her father 
having^*‘b^ome pope, married her, in 1493, to Giovanni 
Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, with whom she remained four years, 
when her father dissolved the marriage, and gave her, in 
17$8, to Alfonso Duke of Biscuglia, natural sou of Alfonso 
II. King of Naples. On this occasion she was orcatc<l 
DimheSs of Spolelo and of Sermoneta. She had by Alfonso 
a son ^vho was brought up at the papal court, but 

died young. 'In Juno, 1600, Alfonso was attacked on tbe 
steps of St. Peter’s Church by a party of assassins, and 
staobod in several places; he was carried to the pontifical 
palace, where he died two months after. Cesare Borgia, as 
usual, was suspected of the crime. Lucrezia then retired fur 
some time to Nepi, but was afterwards recalled to Rome by 
her father, and intrusted with the affairs of the government 
during his absence. Such at least is the report of Burebard, 
the correctness of which however is doubted. (Roscoe's 
Dissertation on Lurrezia Borgia, in the Istvol. of his Life 
of Leo X. and also Bussi's Notes to the Italian translation of 
Uiat work.) Towards the end of 1501 she married Alfonso 
d'Estc, son of Ercole Duke of Ferrara, and made her en¬ 
trance into Ferrara with great |>omp on the 2nd February, 
1502. Gibbon, in his posthumous work. Antiquities of the 
House of Brunswick, has assumed that the negotiations fur 
Lucrezia’s marriage with d'Estc took place while her former 
husband was still living, and that he was put out of the way 
to make room ibr his successor, an assumption perfectly 
gratuitous, as the negotiation did not begin till nearly a 
twelvemonth after her husband's death. 

At Ferrara Lucrezia appeared as the patroness of litera¬ 
ture. Bembo, who was then at that court, conceived an 
attachment fur her which appears to have been of a platotiic 
nature. (Mazzucholli: art Bembo and Lucrezia Borgia.) Ten 
autograph letters of Lucrezia to Bembo are preserved in the 
Ambrosian library, together with a lock of her hair which 
she sent him in one of them, and some Spanish verses ad¬ 
dressed to her by Bembo. Bembo continued to correspond 
with the Ducliess of Esto long after he had left Ferrara 
and fill 1517. His later letters to her are in the style of 
ro'pecthil friendship. Lucrezia was the mother of three 
son .1 by Alfonso, wlio had a high opinion of her, and in¬ 
trusted her with the care of the government while ho was 
ab-.ent in the field, in which capacity she seems to have con¬ 
ducted herself so as to gain general approbation. In the 
luiter years of her life she became more rigid in her man- 
iiio'.s and more assiduous in the practice of devotion and 
ebariiable works. In short, lior behaviour after she be- 
ciiioe Duchess of Ferrara affords no grounds for censure. 
Her former conduct, while at Rome with her father, has 
been the subject of much obloquy, which seems to rest how¬ 
ever chiefly on inferences from her living in a flagitious 
court, where she witnessed the most profligate scenes. Still 
there is no individual charge substantiated against her. 
The accusation of incest, besides being improbable, ns 
Roscoe has shown, is not even grounded ojalBurchard’s 
Diarium, but on some epigrams of Pontano other Nea¬ 


politan poets, tbe naturhl enemies of licr family, and from 
whom Guicciardini prohahly derived the report, for he states 
it as ‘ a rumour which it is difficult to believeand yet 
upon this subseauent writers, and Gibbon among the rest, 
have grounded tneir assertions of tho charge. Of any par¬ 
ticipation in the .pahrder of her husband, ^or in ^y of her 
brother's atrocio^ deeds, she has nevet l^en acoiiC^, At 
Ferrara she was highly praised by Strozzi, Tibaldeol-Ariosto, 
and other poets of the court. Bembo dedicated bis ttisolani 
to her, amt Aldo Manuzio, in the dedication prefixed to his 
edition of Strozzi's works, speaks of her as an accomplished 
princess and a liberal patroness of his art; the historians 
Giraldi, Sardi, Libanori, mention her in tcrms’of the highest 
commendation. All this can hardly be mere flattery, for 
even flattery from so many different writers could not have 
been lavished on a person so profligate and debased as she 
has been represented. A drama full of horribln but gratui¬ 
tous fictions concerning her life was published and per¬ 
formed at Paris in 1833, under the title of ‘ Lucrecc Borgia.’ 
A likeness of Lucrezia is found in a medallion in the collec¬ 
tion of R. Heber, Esq. Lucrezia died at Ferrara in 1523. 
(Roscoc, Bossi, and Mazzuclielli.) 

John Duke of Gandia left a son who perpetuated tho 
family of Borgia. One of bis descendants was canonized as 
St. Francis do Borgia, Atiolber Borgia was Viceroy of 
Peru, ami died in 1658. Lastly, Cardinal Stefano Borgia 
(Prefect of Propaganda), a learned ami amiable man, who 
died in 1804, while accotnpanyiiig Pius VH. on his journey 
to Paris. Tbe Mu'-eiim Borgia at Velletri, rich in Egyp¬ 
tian and Mcxiciui un(i<iuilies, belonged to this cardinal. 
Ho has left several learned works, among others a His¬ 
tory of Benevento, in 3 vols. 4to.; De Cruce Veliterna 
Commentarii, Roma, 1780; Bassiriiievi in terra cotta 
dijrinti in varij colori trovati tielfa cittd di Velietri, 
Roma, 1785; Storia delta cittd di Tadino; De Cruce 
luiticann, &c. 

BORGNE, LAKE. [Mississippi.] 

BO'RGO, an Italian appellative, which occum hj the 
name of several towns, as Borgo San Doniiinu, Bctr^ 7fn’e> 
See. Borgo is a word of .Teutonic origin, ‘ burg,’‘'Ahich is 
said to have been first adopted by the Romans on the Ger¬ 
man frontiers of the empire to signify an assemblage of 
houses not enclosed by walls, Burgus or Burgum. It was 
afterwards applied to the fortified villages of the German 
soldiers in tbe service of Rome. Vegetius (lib, 4, c. 10) calls 
Burgus * Castclluin Parviiluin.’ Tho Germanic, nations, in 
their invasions of Italy, introduced the appellation into tliat 
country, where it was generally applied "to the houses and 
streets built outside of the gates of a walled town, corre¬ 
sponding to tho Roman suburbia. The French fauxhourg 
had a similar meaning, being derived from Tors burg or 
ibris burg, a ‘ burg outside of the town.’ Several districts in 
the Italian cities have retained their original name of 
Borgo, although they are now enclosed within the walls. 
The district of Rome which is between the bridge of San 
Angelo and St. Peter's church is called II Borgo. So there 
are several districts at Florence called Borgo, us Borgo del 
Pinti, because they were originally outside of the city walls, 
'lliero arc however also towns standing by themselves which 
have the name of Borgo, and were colonies built by the 
citizens of sumo neighbouring town (such as Borgofortc on 
the Po, which was built by tho citizens of Mantua in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century), or they were originally 
small assemblages of houses built near tho costlo of sorao 
feudal lord, which have gradually become towns after tlie 
castle has disappeared. 

Borgo San Doniiino, between Parma and Piacenza, 
formerly a feudal castle of the house of Pallavicini, is now 
a town of 5000 inhabitants, with some fine buildings and 
an old cathedral. It is the chief town of the province of 
tho same name, and n bishop's see; has a secondary school 
or college with forty-five boarders, two elementary schools 
for boys, and scSeral manufactures. iv. 

Borgo Taro is a small town also in tlie duchy of Parma, 
situat^ in the Apennines near the sources of the river 
Taro, 30 m. S.W. of Parma, with about 2000 inhabitants, a 
secondary school with twenty-five boarders, and two elo- 
nientary schools. A mountain road, practicable only for 
mules, leads from Borgo Taro over the Apennines by 
tho villaM of Centocrooi to Chiavari in the Riviera of 
Genoa, ^e castle of Compiano near Borgo Taro was 
one of the state prisons of the French empire under Na¬ 
poleon. 
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Borgo San Sepolcro, a town of .tb^rovinco of Arezzoin 
Tuscrany, in tho valley of the up{i#r Tiber, and close upon 
the fVontiers of the papal sta^.. .It originated in tho 
tenth century with two pilgrimaVAVho having been to Pa¬ 
lestine brought back a piece of tho stqi^bf tho Holy Se¬ 
pulchre, »^fd buiU.Ahermitage on this 'apj^. The fame of 
their sanity attracxdd many people, and a^raber of houses 
were' to which tho name of Borgo San Sepolcro was 
given. Tlio town was enclosed by walls, aiwl, after long 
retaining its municipal independence, submitted in the six¬ 
teenth century to Cosmo I., grand duke of Tuscany. It is 
a bishop's see, and has several churches, besides the 
cathedral, good paintings, and a scinitiary for clerical 
studonts. 

There are other towns in Italy called Borgo, such as 
Itorgo San Dalmazio near Cunco in Piedmont, 30U0 inhabit¬ 
ants ; Borgo Scsia in tho province of Valscsia, with 2.500; 
tJSorgo Vcrcclli in the province of Novara, with 2000 ; Borgo 
d'Alcs in the province of Vercelli, with 2400; Borgoniaiiero 
in the province of Novara, with COOO. 

There are also several places called Borghetto, ‘ small 
Borgo,’ in tho p.apal state. 

BORGOGNO'N15. JA'COPO CORTE'SI, called from 
his place of birth Borgognonc, was born in 1621 in the city 
of St. Hippolite, iu Burgundy (Ital. Borgogna). His father, 
Giovanlhi Cortesi, was a j)ainler of sacred sulijccts, and very 
successful in his way. Owing to an aeeidcnlal temptation, 
.lacopo went into the army for three years ; after which he 
returned to his (|.rt. and studied at Bologna, where Guido, 
then at tho height of his fame, was rc.siding. Guido, hap¬ 
pening to see a picture of his in a window', inquired into his 
circumstances, and took him home with him ; which, during 
the remaining six months that ho .stayed in Bologna, alfordoil 
him a fine opportunity of improving his colouring. Here 
ho qceasioiially saw Albano, from whom, among other thing.s, 
he learned this ma.xim, ‘That a painter, belbre .setting to 
work upeja any subject, should recal to mind something which 
he s^n in reality:' a saying which .Jacopo kept coii- 
.stuntly ipf-view. Baldinucci, liaving invited him to Ids house 
many yiars after to see sonic of his own pietnres, wliieh he 
hail purchased, asked hyn in a burst of admiration, ‘ How 
be had {liven his battles so iniiidt truth, willi expression so 
just, and accidents so various?’—ho replied, that all ho hud 
painted he had nially seen. 

IJorgognono subsequently realized a handsome^independ¬ 
ence, and visited his native country for three years, but re¬ 
turned to Italy, and painted for a eonsiderablo time in 
Florence with great reputation. In 1655 ho conceived 
himself under a call to rciiouneo the vanities of the 
world, and accordingly betook himself to Rome, where ho 
begged to b’J ailiuitteil into the order of Josiis, and was re¬ 
ceived as a novice. His feelings were doubtless modified by 
c:irly association and the kindness ho had met with from 
religious orders. During his noviciate he painted, at the 
sug.gestion of his fellow-monks, pictures of saered subjects, 
bat could not keep entirely from such as suited his peculiar 
stylo. In such esteem was he held by tho community to 
wliieh he belonged, that the second year of noviciate was 
dispensed with ; and ho never gave his order reason to re¬ 
pent of their eontldence- His religious profession however 
did not make him idle, and ho worked as vigorously as ever. 
He died of apoplexy, November 14tb, 1676. 

As he painted with great facility and rapidity.his pictures 
are very numerous. His execution was in dashing strokes, 
tho colour laid on thick, and better suited therefore to a distant 
than a close view, a manner which has been useribed to his 
living with Guido, and to his seeing the works of Paolo 
Veronese when at Venice; but partly ascribablo perhaps 
to his habit of sketching before he was thoroughly practised 
in tho art. 

Ills pictures have cxccllcneies corresponding to the pecu¬ 
liarity of his style. ‘ If,' says one of his biographers, • they 
do not convoy:''jiounds, they express with horror to the mind 
tho cries of the buffeting soldiers, the shrieks of I ho wounded, 
the lameutations of tho d^th-stricken, tho thunders of the 
hombardlim, the biirstiri^of mines,' and truly there is a 
freedom of design, a foi^Oe and suddenness in’thc action, a 
unity of comjtosition, with 'a most natural variety in the ac¬ 
cidents, which seem to show the gallert'-visiter a real battle¬ 
field. 

Jacopo had a brother, GiigUelmo Cortesi, also called 
Borgof^bne, a painter of merit, who sometimes assisted his 
broiler in bis paintings, but ho never attained tho same cmi- 
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noncc.« He was a pupil of Pietro da Cortona, but rather 
modelled bimsclf after tho stylo of Carlo Maratta. 

BORING. -[Cannon, Gun, Minino, Artesian, Mltits, 
and otheftoperations of which boring furmit ,a> part.] 

BOllKUM, an island about 14 m. Ji&eircumlbixsncc, 
situated in the North Sea about 18 m. frOm tho cn ag t of 
East Friesland, and off the month of tho Ems, is^W&i- 
prelicnded in tho circle or bailiwick of Pensum, wlij ch 
forms part of tho Hanoverian province of Aurich. TOo 
middle of the island lies so much below tho level of the 
sea, that the water at high tide Hows through the island 
and divides it into two parts, Borkuni is a parish, with a 
village and church, and about 500 inhabitants, who derive 
tlieir subsistence from husbandry, cultivating vegetables 
and fruit, rearing cattle, fishing, and serving on board 
of Dutch and llainburg whalers. Tho light-liouse on 
tho island, which is built of stone and provided with pumps 
and parabolic retlectoi-s, is about 150 ft, high, and serves 
as a landmark both by day and night for ships navigating 
these seas or making for the Ems; it is'in 53" 35' N. 
lat., and 60 “ .38' E. long. 

BORLASE, WILLIAM, was born at Pendeen, in tho 
parish of St. Just in Cornwall, Feb. 2nd, 1695-6, where his 
family had been settled from tho reign of King William 
Ruftis. Ho was the second son of John Borlase, Esq, of 
Pendeen : be was placed i'arly at school at Penzance, 
where bis master used to say ‘ he could learn, but did not;' 
and was thence removed in 1709 to Plymouth under the 
c<irc of tlio Rev. Mr. Bedford, at that time a master of ' 
eminence; ho was oniercd of Exeter College, Oxford, in' 
March 1712-13, where he took his bachelor's and master's 
degrees. Ho was admitted into deacon's orders in 1719, 
ami was ordained priest in 1720. In 1722 he u’as instituted 
by Dr. Weston, bishop of Exeter, to the rectory of Ludgvati 
ill Cornwall, on the iiresoiitation of Charles duke of Bolton ; 
was married in 1721 to Aniic, eldest surviving daughter ami 
coheir of the Rev. William iSrnilh, rector of the parishes of 
Cnmborn and Illiiggan; and in 1732 presented by Lord 
Chaiieellor King to the vicarage of St. Just, his native 
palish, where his father had cunsiderahlo property. This 
vicarage and the rectory of J.udgvan were the only prefer¬ 
ments ho ever received. 

At Ludgvaii, a retired hut delightful situation, Mr. Bor- 
luse soon recommended himself as a clergyman, a gentle¬ 
man, ami a man of learning, llis mind being of an in-' 
quisitive turn, he eotdd not survey with indifference tho 
peculiar objects wliieh surmiinded liim. The parish of 
Lndgvan contained rich i-ojipcr-works, abounding wiWi 
niiiicrnl fo.ssils, whie.h Mr. Borlaso collected from time to 
time ; and his collection increasing by degrees, ho \va.s en¬ 
couraged to study the natural histofy of his native county. 
While engaged in this design he euiild not avoid being 
struck with the numerous luonumcnts of remote antiquity 
in several parts of Cornwall, which had till then been 
nearly neglected. Enlarging bis plan, he determined to 
gain as aeeurale an aci^u.-iiiitance as possible with the reli¬ 
gion and eusloms of the antieiit Britons, to which ho was 
encouraged by several gentlemen of bis neighbourhood, who 
wero lovers of British antiquities, particularly by Sir John 
St. Aubyu and t'lie Rev. Edward Collinsli vicar of Garth, 
llis friendship and correspondence also with Dr. Lyttelton, 
then dean of Exeter, and afterwards bishop of Carlisle, and 
with Dr. Millcs, who succeeded Dr. Lyttelton both as dean 
of Exeter and president of the Society of Aiithiunrics, were 
a further stimulus to the prosecution of his studies. 

In 1750, being at London, ho was admitted a fellow of 
tho Riyal Society, into winch he had been chosen the year 
before, after having communicated a paper on the nature and 
properties of spar and sparry productions, particularly on tho 
spars or ciystaks found in the Corii’sh mines, printed in tho 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlvi. p. 2.50. llis next 
Memoir was an account of the great alterations which the 
Islands of Scilly have umlcrgono since the- time of tho 
aniients who mention them, as to their number, extent, 
and position. Phil. Tram. vol. xlviii. p. 55 'Various other 
communications from him, some relating to the antiquities, 
some to the natural history 6f his native county, are iu 
Tolumes xlviii. p. 86 ; xlix. 373; 1. 51, 499 j li. 13; lii. 418, 
,507; liii. 27; liv. 59; Ivi, 35; Iviii. 89; Jix. 47; J-x. 230; 
Ixi. 195 ; Ixii. 365 ; between the years 1752 and '1771. 

The Antiquities of Cornwall were published at Oxfonl in. 
February, 1758', under the .title of * Observetion.s on jbe 
Antiquities, Historical and Munumeiital, of the County of 
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Cornwall,’ fol. Oxford, 1754 It passed ^rbngli ^econd 
ecTOon at l^ondun in 1769. It was at the i^uest of Dr. Lyt* 
teltofi that his mBWoir on Scilly Islands*was^ubIisho(l 
as ii distinct in an enlarged form, ohtitlOT ‘ Obser¬ 

vations on llio^itiont and Present State of the Islands of 
Sojdiy, agd their importance to the Trade of Great Britain 
ill a Letter to the liev. Charles Lyttelton, LL.D., dean of 
Sector, 4to. Oxf. 1756. 

Mr. Borlase printed at the Oxford press his ‘ Natural 
History of Cornwall,’ for which ho had been many years 
making collections ; it was pidilished in folio in April, 1758. 
He presented a variety of fossils and remains of antiquity, 
which he had described in his works, to the Ashmolean 
Museum, to which he continued to send every thing curious 
that fell in his way. In 17Cfi the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of LIj.D. by diploma. 

Dr. Borlase continued to exert his usual diligence in his 
pastoral duties and the study of the scriptures. He made 
a paraphrase of the books of .fob and the hooks of Solomon, 
and wrote some other pieces of a religious kind. Ho 
occupioil himself in superintending his parish, and particu¬ 
larly the improvement of the high roads, which were more 
numerous than in any parish in Cornwall. The belles- 
lettres and painting also formed part of bis amuscineiit-s. 
The correction and enlargcnicnt of his Hi.-.lory of Cornwall 
for a second-edition engaged some part of his time; and 
when this was coinpleled he mimitelv revised his ‘ Natural 
II is H is * Private Thoughts concerning the Creation 

and Deluge,’ after being smit to the printer, were recalled 
when a few pages were printed, chielly owing to bis severe 
Illness in .Jan. 1771. From this time his health Ix-gan to 
decline. He died Aug. .list, 1772, in liis seventy-seventh 
year. 

Dr. Borlase (;orrcspondcd with many of the most eminent 
men of his time. Nichols, in his ‘Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century,' says that there is still e.xtant a 
large collection of Letters written to our author by Mr. 
Pope, whom lie furnished with the greatest part of the 
materials for forming his grotto at Twiekeiiham, eonsisting 
of such curious fossils as the county of Cornwall abounds 
with. Dr. Borlase's name in capitals composed of crystals 
is still there. On this occasion a very httndsotne letter was 
written to the doctor by Pope, in which he says, ‘ I am 
much obliged to yoix for your valuable eolleclion of Cornish 
diamonds. I have plaeeil them where Ihtsy may host rejire- 
sent yourself, in a shaile, hut shining.' (See Dr. Borlase’s 
Life of himself, printed with Additioits, in Nichols’s Lite¬ 
rary Anecdofi's o)' the Eighteenth Century, vol. v. p. 291— 
30.8 ; Jiiiigr. Briltann., Kippis’s edition; and Chalmers's 
Jiiogr. Diet. vol. vi. p. 119—122.) 

BO'RMIO, a town in the prov. of Sondrio in the Lom- 
bardo-Veneliaii kingdom, near the sources of the Adda, 
and at the foot of the Rhcliait Alps. The great Ortoler- 
Spitz, one of the highest summits of the Alps, rises near 
Bormio. The new road over the Stiller .loch, or Mount 
Stelvio as the Italians call it, passes round the N.AV. Hank 
of the Orteler. This fine road, which was begun by the 
Austrian governmont in 1819 and finished in 1825, form? 
the most direct coinniunicatioii between Mihin and the Ty¬ 
rol, leading from Bormio in the valley of the Adda to Olurens 
in that of the upper Etseh (Adige), and from thence to 
Innsbruck over the Brenner. The highest point of the road 
on the Stilfer Joch is 9000 ft. above the sea, and conse¬ 
quently considerably higher than any of the other roads 
over the Alps into Italy. The road is wide and the ascent 
easy. It is well secured by parajtets on the side of tho pre¬ 
cipice, and protected in many places by paravalanchcs, or 
strongly built wooden galleries, with roofs and supports mas¬ 
sive enough to resist and break the dc.sccnding avalanches. 
Stations of cantonieri are cstablishetl at intervals to keep 
tho road in repair, and clear away the snow. The bridges 
on this road aro remarkable for their solidity, and the tun¬ 
nels ent through the rock for their width and length. Tito 
road cost about two millions of francs. 

Boi inio is a town of about 3000 inhabitants. It had been 
in decay ever since 1799, when it was partly burnt by tho 
French, but the opening of the new road has given it ftesh 
activity. The country around is not protluctive, and the 
climate is cold; but it has good pastures. Some barley 
and rye and excellent honey are the principal productions. 
Bormio has several churches : that of St. Antonio contains 
sofne good paintings by Canelino, a native of this place. 
The mineral-water baths of San Martino near Bormio are 


frequent^ by invalijiitNMn the Tyrol and the Valtelina, hut 
the accommodationa ara bad. In tho Valfurva, E. pf Bor- 
mio, is tho chalybeate spring of Santa Caterina, which is 
also in great repute. There Is a rich iron mine in the same 
neighbourhood. .. 

Bormio, called by the Germans 'Wonma, was ^ViUerly tho 
head town of a bailiwick subject to tho Grisons, ftom whom 
it was taken by Bonaparte in 1796, together with the neigh¬ 
bouring Valtelina and Chiavenna, and annexed to Lom¬ 
bardy. For the road of the Stilfer .loch see Latrobe’s 
Pedestrian Tour, and Mcrcoy, Le Tyrol et le Nord de 
ritalie. , 

BORNEO is tho largest island in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and the largest in the globe, if wc except the cttiiti- 
nent of Australia. It occupies the centre of the Indiiin 
Archipelago, and is divided by tho equator into two nearly 
etpial parts, though tho most southern point, Capo Saluttun, 
is only a little more than four degrees S. of the ctiutuor, and 
the most northern. Cape Sarnpanmangio, cxionds a few mi¬ 
nutes to the nortli of 7° N. lat. Tito most eastern ex¬ 
tremity, Cajio Koiineeoogan, reaches nearly 119' :Ui' K. 
long.: and the most western sliore, about one degree N. of 
the equator, is in about 109® .80' K. long. 

The .seas which (inclose Borneo are portions of the Indian 
Ocean, but being for tho most part separated from ouo 
another by ehains of islands and nnilod by straits, particular 
names have been givijn to these parts of the Indian sea. 
The sea hetwi'en Java and the islands to the east of it. on 
one side, and Borneo on the other, is called the sea of Java 
or Suiida; the latter name conics from tho straits of iSunda, 
which divide Java from Sumiitra, and ail’ord the safest s.ml 
most frequented passage from the W.toOhina and Singapore. 
The .lavti sea is divided I'roni the southern portion of tho 
China sea, which encloses the western and northern shores 
of Borneo, by the islands of Bnnca and Billiton, and united to 
it by the straits of Banca and Billiton and the Cariniata Pas¬ 
sage, which latter divides Borneo from Billiton island. The 
China sea affords the safest passage to China, being in its 
centre and along the shores of Cochin China comparatively 
free from rocks and islands. To the cast of Borneo extend 
tho Mindoro sea, the sea of Sooloo or Celebes,^and tho 
straits of Macassar. The Mindoro sea is separated from 
the China sea by the large island of Palawan and the 
smaller islands of Calamiancs and Busvagon; Busvagon is 
separated from the island of Mindoro by tho straits ol' Min¬ 
doro. The sea of Celebes is separated from the sea of Min¬ 
doro by an extensive chain of smaller islands, called tho 
Sooloo Islands. The straits of Macassar unite tho sea of 
Celebes with the Java seas, and divide Borneo from Celebes. 

The. greatest length of Borneo, from Cape Sambar, tho 
most S.W. point, to Capo Sarnpanmangio at its most N. 
extremity, is about 850 m.; its greatest breadth in the pa¬ 
rallel of Cape Konnceoogan 680 m., and the surface of tho 
whole island is estimated by Waller Hamilton at 262,.500 
sq. m. But tliis is evidently somewhat below the mark, ibr 
if we consider that tho portion of tho island which lies to the 
S. of 2^'’ N. lat. extends on an average 5.50 ra. in length with 
a breadth of 460 m., it gives an area of nearly 250,000 sq. m. 
To this must be added that portion which runs in the shape 
of a poninsula to the N. E. from 2“ 30' N. lat. to Cai>o Sam- 
panmangio, which with an average width of 120 m. has a 
length of upwards of 300, and consequently an area of up¬ 
wards of 36,000 ra. The whole surface may therefore bo 
about 286,000 sq. m., or nearly twice the area of the British 
Islands, and one-half that area besides. 

None of the large islands, except New Guinea, arc less 
known to Europeans than Borneo, though the Dutch have 
had an establishment on its S. coast for upwards of half a 
century. This circumstance is doubtless owing to its pecu¬ 
liar figure, which is one mass of continuous land, without 
any considerable indentation. Our knowledge of this island 
is limited to^he shores, a few harbours and months of the 
rivers, and to the country a short distance inland from them. 
The eastern shores south of Cape Konnecoogan. the whole 
extent of tho southern shores, and tho western up to Cape 
Dattu, aro low, and for above thirty miles inland marshy 
and alluvial, intersected here and there by small hills. 
The coast which runs in a N.E. direction from Cape Dattn 
to Capo Sarnpanmangio is seldom visited by Euro}xian 
vessels, on account of tho perilous navigation among the 
numerous islets and rocks which line it to a eonsiderable 
distance from the shore. This fact leads us to suppose that 
it is rocky; which is certainly the case with tlie north 
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eattern peniniula from the reigh^[urjboo4 of Cape Sc(ta> 
panmangio as far as Cape Konneeoogan. 

The interior of the country it very little known. Till 
lately it was supposed that it was covered with extensive 
ranges of mountains of considerable height, but this sup¬ 
position Ws not V^n confirmed by tbo Pntoh expedition, 
which vA undert«en in 1823 from the western snores for 
the purjwse of getting possession of the gold and diamond 
mines. The expedition, it is said, advanced about 300 
miles inland without meeting with such obstacles as moun¬ 
tains would have opposed to their progress. But the north¬ 
eastern portion of the island is known to contain mountains 
which rise to a considerable elevation. The rivers are nu¬ 
merous nn<l of considerable size at their outlets, hut tiicir 
length is not known, a.s none of their sources have been 
visited. They are commonly navigated fifty miles and ftp- 
wards from tiieir mouths, Itut not farther, wliicli may lead 
us to conjecture that at this distance from the coast tlic 
land has a cnnsidurable rise. The largest rivers S(!oni to 
1)0 the Banjarinassin and Borneo on the soutliern coast, 
the Pontianak anil the Sambas on tlic western; another 
Borneo on the noilli-wcstorn, and the Passir on tlie eastern. 
It is probaljle that tlie island contains some considerable 
lakes, and it is rcmarkiiblu that licre, as in tlie peninsula 
without the Ganges, the natives assign an extensive lake 
as the coramen source of all tlie large rivers. Towards tlic 
northern extremity, ami at no great distance from Cape 
Sanipanraangiu, is the lake of Keencebaloo, wliich is said 
to be 100 miles in cireuinfereiice, with an average depth 
from five to six fatliouis. 'I'lie Dutch, in their late ex¬ 
pedition, came also to a large lake, called Danao Malayu, 
which extends from twenty-live to thirty miles in length, 
with an average breadth of above twelve. But its sitiiulion 
is not yet known with sufficient accuracy to be laid down on 
the ina]is. 

The climate of this island, ar. far as it is known, is very 
hot and moist, owing to the extensive marshes aliftig tlie 
coast, and the widn-sprcadiiig forests whicl; cover tlic hilly 
country at the north-eastern extremity. Tt is jiartieiilavly 
destructive to Europeans. In the districts situated on the 
western shores the wet season takes place during the south¬ 
east monsoon, from April to September; but on the nortli- 
ern shores, along the straits of Macassar, and in the .lava 
seas, it occurs with the north-easteni monsoon, from Sep¬ 
tember to April. The average suminor-hcat is vaguely 
estiiiiatcd at 84' Fahrenheit. 

A country witli a good soil and ahundanco of inoisiiire, 
situated under tlie equator, must be extremely rich in vege- 
..able productions. 

Most, if not all, of the tribes inhahiling Borneo cultivate 
the ground. Rice (oryza mtiva), being the clricf article of 
■^ood over nearly the whole of the island except the eastern 
coast, is principally cultivated. Where the land can be 
flooded, two crops arc generally got within the year. The 
cultivation does not depend on the seasons, and therefore 
witliin the compass of a few acres rice may he seen in every 
state of progress. In one little field, or rather corapart- 
inunt, the husluindtnau is ploughing or harrowing ; in a 
second ho is sowing ; in a third transplanting ; in a fourth 
tlie gram is beginning to flower; in a fifth it is yellow; and 
in tlie sixth the women, children, and old men are busy- 
reaping. It yields twenty-five to thirty-fold of the seed. 
Maize {Zea Mats), which yields a hundred-fuld, is not nflicli 
ciiitivated. Two kinds of pulse, Phaseolus Max and Pha- 
sfiolus radiatus, are cultivated extensively. Of roots they 
cultivate especially yams {Diosenrea alata), of which they 
grow many varieties, which are planted in the poorer dis¬ 
tricts, sweet potatoes or batatas, the kantang (Ocymum Tu- 
bsmsum), the mandioca (JtUropha manihot), and a species 
cf dioscorca (Z>. iriphylla), which they call gadang, and 
wliich also grows wild in every part of the island. The 
Arum esculentum, Lin., is cultivatcil in the upland soils. 

Tlie culinary plants most extensively cultivated arc the 
(iicumber and the chili or capsicum. Both are used in 
immense quantities, especially the latter, wliich is as uni¬ 
versally consumed by the natives as salt. There is a great 
consumption of oil as an article of food, and as the natives 
have no substitute from the animal kingdom, they cultivate 
many plants which produce oil. Such are especially tlio 
coco-nut tree (coros tmeifsra), the ground pistachio {Arachis 
the ricinus or palma Christi, the se.samum. and 
a tree called by tliem ktinuri, the kernel of wliich is as deli¬ 
cate as a filbert and abounds in oil. The sago palm {Ms- 


troxy^ Setgo) is not cultivate in the «outhern and west 
ern diMi'icts, because its medtmary matter, which serv^ as 
bread, is less valued than rice; but in several parts pj^he 
eastern gfast, where the soil is less favc^|tehlo to life xsulti- 
vation of rice, it is i>hinted very extcnsiv^B&. Aocordirig to 
the calculation of Crawfuvd, an English acre planted with 
sago-trees yields above 8000 puuiuls of raw meal a-yettUk ^ 

The areca palm is extensively planted, and its fruit eaten 
both in its unripe and mature state; in the latter it ft a 
great oliject of coinniorec. Aiiotlier palm-tree cultivated hero 
i.s the sagwiro or goinuti (Unrassiis flahetlij'ormis), which 
aflbrds tlie prineipal sujiply of that saeoliarine liquor, which 
is used as a beverage and for tlie extraction of sugar; tho 
interior of the fruit is used by the Cliincse as a sweetmeat. 
Tlic betel pepper (Piper betel) is another article of agricul¬ 
ture, and also the gainbir (Nuucleu Gamhir), a climbing 
plant, of wliich the inspissated juice, also culled gambir, is 
similar to the catecliu, and is an article of extensive traffic. 
Tobacco is raised everywhere in small qivantitks, fur do¬ 
mestic consumption only. 

Of fruit-trees there are tlie liaiiana (Musa Paradisiacu), 
and the bread tree (Artocarpus iucisa). Tlie banana grows 
in the greatest perfeclioii, and at least thirteen distinct 
species are cultivated. ’J’lie bread-fruit is common, but held 
in very little estimation. There are two varieties, one with 
seed and anoUicr without : the latter is the true bread-fruit, 
and is cultivated in some districts; the former grows wild. 
Fruits, more strictly so called, are fiiund in Borneo in the 
greatest variety, and some of the richest and finest oit 
the globe. The greater number are indigenous; buf 
seieral of the most delicate of other equatorial regions 
have been ininiduecd and are now iialuruli/ed. The mati- 
gustiii is considered tho most delicious of all fruits. It is a 
peculiar prodnetioii t>f fiie Indian islands and tlie Malay 
peninsula, and all nttem)its to proiiagate it elsewhere have 
proved uiisiiceessful. Tlie imlives giic the preference to tho 
durian (Durin Zihetliitins), anollier indigenuus tree of lliese 
islands, which will grow nowhere else. The fruit of one spe¬ 
cies is larger than a man's head. Besides these, there are two 
species of jack trees (Artneurpus iiiles'rifotia), the mango 
(Ma?i<;iji'ra huUea), some species of orange and lemon-trees, 
wliieli are partly indigenous and partly exotic: the pnmplc- 
.luioa (Citrus deeumana), \\\\'\e\\ is indigenous; the citron ; 
the pine-apple, which thotigh three times tho size of those 
raised in our hothouses, is not niueh esteemed hy the na¬ 
tives, norby the resident •Europeans : tlic jatiibiM7''//^»i.'«/i/). 
wliieli is indigenous, and found in a wihl .slate; tl.’o guu\u 
{Psiilinm poiui/enim), the pa|)ayu ( Curie,i pupaya), the 
custard-apple (Auo/ht .upiami>sii et retii ulatu), the casliew 
tree (Anururdimu orrideutufe), the diikuh, next in osteeiii 
to the mangiislin and durian, life rambutaii (Xepheiiuni 
lappuceitin), the poincgraiialo (Punica ^rmiutum), the ta¬ 
marind (Tauiorithins Jiidira), and some others. 

The horlieulturo of Borneo euniprises also the calabash, 
the gourd, the piinipkin, the niusk-iiielon, the waler-niebm, 
and a variety of cueuiuhers, most of wliieli areexeiic, and 
not distinguished either by size or flavour, except llie 
cucuiubers. q’be allemiils to iiilroduee the fruits of tempe¬ 
rate countries have.liot been suecisssfid. 

Cotlon is extensively eiillivaled. Two species of if are 
known, the ahra^,-euMnu (O'ossypini/i /terbitirnin), and the 
tree-cotton (Ho'isijpiinn (irbnreiiiii) ■. of tlic former there 
are iiuiiiy varielies. Many plants wliieli have a fibrous 
bai'k ailbid materials for cordage. Such are the rami 
(llamiitin tnujus, Rnnqdi.), a species of iirlica or netlio, 
which is cultivated and used for almost every purpose for 
which we use hemp, hut part-'cularly I'or the mamiliieluro of 
flshiiig-nets; ganja or hemp (cannabis sutini), not em¬ 
ployed ill the manufacture of cordage, tint used for its 
juices as a naivotic; tho liagu ( -nelum ^netnon), the warn 
(Hibiscus tiliueeus), tho cocoa-nut free, the sagwire, or 
gomuti. Tiic must useful liowcvcr in domestic und rural 
economy is the rattan (Cabmtns Rutang), which is con¬ 
stantly used for cordage. There are a great many varielies, 
from the size of a goose-quill to seveninches in diauieler. 
One variety is cultivated ou account of its fruit; but tlio 
others grow wild, and aiferd an abundant supply for domes¬ 
tic use and exportatieii. The hamboo is found evcrywlierc, 
both in tlio wild and cultivated stale. 

Among the forest-trees are two kinds of palin-Irccs, tho 
nibung (Caryola ureiis), and tlie nipali (Cocos vypa), of 
which the former is the true cabbage-tree. The teak is not 
found in Borneo* and tho common timber-trees aro tho 
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bitan ger, a 8pecies“of uvariat tho marboa^(Afe/roj^^o£)i 
the jiinaga, and the sui'em. Other trees are<'used for robinet 
or fine work, but most of them have not'*||^t found a place 
in our botanical ca;^ogues^i^'he forests of Boruegi contain 
many trees whiob yield guti|:er resins useful in the arts. 
The most imporCant of those products is dammar, a kind of 
indoirated pitoh or turpentine, which exudes spontaneously 
from the pine-trees of that name throOgh the . bark, and is 
ei flier found adhering to the trunk and branches in large 
lumps, or in masses on the ground under tho trees. It is 
used fur all purposes to which wo apply pitch, but chiefly on 
the bottoms of ships afid vessels. It is exported in large 
quanfities to the continent of India, especially to Bengal 
and China. In difierent districts vines or trailing plants 
grow, the milky juices of which form, when inspissated, a 
‘ true caoutchouc. 

Plants which yield dyeing materials are numerous. Indim, 
the most important and valuable, grows wild, and is also 
cultivated. Next to it the safllower (Carthamus tinctorim) 
deserves notice, and then the arnotto iUixa Orellana). Tur¬ 
meric {Curcuma longa, L.) is cultivated to a considerable 
amount, but less used fur dye than as an aromatic for sea¬ 
soning food. Pycing woods aro the sappan, or Brazil wood 
(Ctesalpinia Sappan), but it is less esteemed than that of 
Luconia or Skmbawa. The root of the mangkudu {Morinda) 
is extensively employed as a dye-stuff for giving a red colour. 
Tiic antiaris, or poison-tree {Upas), is also found in tho 
foresU^f^Bomco, and its inner bark is used by the natives 
for wfiWing apparel. 

The sugar-cane is indigenous, and extensively cultivated 
by the natives, and still more by the Chinese, who also distil 
arrack from it. The pepper vines (Piper nigrum, Liu.) 
are cultivated, but grow also in a wild state, and their pro- 
<luco forms a considerable article of exportation. Tlicre aro 
also some species of nutniog-treos, but their produce is not 
equal to that brought from the Banda islands. The culil- 
lawan (Laurus culitlawan, Lin.) yields the clove-bark, which 
name is derived from the resemblance of its taste and fra¬ 
grance to that of the clove: this bark is exported to China. 
Tlic cayaputi {Melaleuca leucodendron), ^^hich in less warm 
climates is only a shrub, lieie becomes a tree, and yields tho 
cajeput-oil; it is only found on the south-eastern coast. 
The cinnamon is not found here, but tho eassia-tree is coni- 
nvon, especially in the northern districts. Ginger is widely 
diffused, and in pretty general use among the natives, but 
in quality it is inferior to that of Malabar or Bengal. 

Among the most rcmarkublo vegetable productions of 
Borneo and the adjacent island of Sumatra is tlio cumphor- 
treo (Dryohalanops camphuru, Colebr.). Ir is found no 
where in tho world but iu these two islands, an<l oven here 
not to the south of the lino, nor beyond tho third degree of 
N. lat. It is a largo forest-tree, used for building vessels, 
and the camphor is exported, e.<pecially to China. Tho 
price of this camphor, compared with that of Japan, i.s 
in the ratio of 20 to 1. The frankincense or benzoin {Siy- 
rax benzoin) is collected from a tree growing in the same 
districts, though it is occasionally found to the S. of the lino. 
It is an object of cultivation, and tho gum is obtained by 
making incisions in llie bark; tlie greatest iiart of tho pro¬ 
duce is exported to Mohnuiincdan and Catiiulic countries. 
Tho incenso called aquila wood, eagle wood, or lignum 
aloes, is collc<!ted in some of the eastern districts. 

The elephant inhabits only tho north-eastern parts of 
the island, especially the peninsula of Unsang, the most 
eastern part, of tho globe where this animal is found; the 
rhinoceros also is said to exist here. Tlic royal tiger is not 
known, but tlic leopard is eommoii. Among the wild ani¬ 
mals the bullulo attains here its greatest size and strength. 
There arc also deer and wild hogs. The flush of the buffalo, 
as well as of the two latter animals, is jerked, and exported 
under the name of to China. The variety of tho 

ape and monkey tribes is endless; and among them is tho 
orang-outang, or tho ‘ man of tho woods,' as the name 
iimdics. 

Of domestic animals only horned cattle and hogs are nu¬ 
merous. There aro neither sheep nor asses, and horses seem 
not to bo common. The flesh of the ox is jerked, and witii 
the horns and bides sent to China, the latter always in tho 
hair and not tanned. Common fowl aiid 'ducks abound in 
most places. 

Among the numerous birds the most remarkable is the 
hirufido escul-enta, whose nests are carried to China, arid 
fetch an enormous price, This bird however is only found | 


on the north-eastern.extremity on the peninsula of Unsang 
and its neighbourhood. 

Both sea and river fish abound, pai'ticularly the former. 
The waters which surround this and the neighbouring islands 
are so tranquil, and tho numM^us banks afford the fish upon 
them such abund^ce of food, that no pait of the wo^d has a 
better supply of fine fish, especially where the shores. Ofe flat. 
The edible fish are here very numerous, among which the 
pomfrot, the culcap, and the sole are tho most delicate. A 
great variety of fish are dried in the sun, and form a coiisidor- 
ablo article of commerce; fish in this state is an article of as 
universal consumption among the Indian islanders as flesh 
in raid countries. Some kinds of fish, especially shrimps, arc 
reduced to a state half pickled and half pu.trid, and fonn an 
article of internal commerep under the nkme of blanchand. 
Bill the tripang swala, or sea-slug (holotliurion), is a'valu¬ 
able article of exportation to China. This animal is only 
found among tho rocks which line the north-western and 
north-eastern coasts of Borneo, and extends hence eastward 
to New Guinea, and southward to the north-eastern shores 
of Australia, where the sea is dotted with numerous coral 
reefs. Besides the tripang, fish maws and shark's fins are 
also exported to China, where they are considered groat 
delicacies. Tortoises aro very abundant, especially on 
the northern and north-eastern coast. Those found further 
west aro smaller, and the shell is thinner and less valuable. 
Tortoise-shells are e.xportcd to China, whence many of them 
find their way to Europe, on account of their low price. 
Pearls and mother-of-pearl oystei-s arc fished along the 
north-eastern coast, but they arc not so much esteeniud as 
tliosc of the Sooloo Islands. 

The lac insect is found in the forests, hut as its produce is 
inferior to that of Bengal and Birina it forms only an incon- 
sidcrahle article of trade. Bees abound here, as all over 
Southern Asia, but only in a wild slate. They make a 
little hom:y, and great quantities of wa.x, which is exporlcil 
to CMiiiia. 

The mineral riches of Borneo arc little known. Iron is 
found in tho southern part. Copper has of late been dis¬ 
covered, and worked in Sambas, on the western coast. Silver 
seems only to occur united with gold; but antimony is plen¬ 
tiful at Sadang and Sararwah; gold, however, and dia¬ 
monds constitute perhaps the most important branch of the 
commercial riches of this island. 

The inhahitauts of Borneo aro either aborigines or fo¬ 
reign settlers. The former are divided into a great nmnher 
of tribes. Tho Dayaeks occupy the western and soiuhoni 
districts, the Biajous and Itaan the peninsula extending to 
the north-cast, and the Tiroon livo on tho western coast. In 
the interior are the Ka) an, the Dusun, the Marut, tho 'I'a- 
laooli. See., hut they are not farther known. It docs not .seem 
that any part of the interior is inhabited by tribes akin to the 
Australian aborigines. The foreign settlers are Malays, 
Javanese, Bugi.s, Macassars, Chinese, and a few Aratiians. 

All the inhabitants, with the exception of tho two last 
named, belong to one race, which is called the Malay nu c*. 
Their persons are short, squat, and rohu.st. Tlic medium 
height may he reckoned I'or the men about five feet two 
inches, and for the women four feet eleven inches, which is 
about four inches less than the average stature of Euro¬ 
peans. Their lower limbs arc large and lieavy, and their 
arms rather lleshy than muscular. Tho face is of a roiiml 
form, the mouth wide, the chin somewhat square, the clieok- 
boncs arc i>romincnt, and the check consequently rather 
hollow; the nose is short and small, never prumiiieiit, but 
never flat; the cyc.s arc small, and always black ; the com- 
]>lcxiun is generally brown, but varies a little in the different 
tribes, tho Dayaeks inhabiting tho interior of the Lslaiid 
being fairer than those of the coast; the hair is long, lank, 
harsh, and always black. Tho languages of llie different 
aboriginal tribes differ widely from one another, and they 
have no literature, though some of llio foreign settlers, as 
the Javanese afid Bugis, have cultivated llicir languages, 
and have many books written in them. 

•rhe aboriginal tribes have not attained a high degree of 
civilization. Agriculture however seems generally diffused 
among them, os well as tho most necessary arts of life. 
They aultivate chietiy rice, and collect gold-dust and dia¬ 
monds. They trade also in rattans, dammar, and other pro¬ 
ducts of their forests. Their dress consists only of a small 
wrapper round their loins. Their houses are wooden build¬ 
ings, often large enough to contain upwards of loo persons. 
In the construction of their boats auu some of their ulensUs 
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they display cansidcrublo ingenuity. These tribes, though 
ritliorwi:^o mild and simple, arc eannibals, or at least some 
of them are. They kill their prisoners, and cat their tlesh. 
Among other %ibes the skulls of enemies are pilwl as tro¬ 
phies round their habitations, and in .some a youth is not 
entitled to m wife until he has produced tlte head of a man. 
Some doydur the heart of an enemy when they have killed 
him. Some who live on the coast have embraced the 
Mohammedan religion, but the greater part arc idolaters. 
Polygamy is in general use among those who are able to 
maintain many wives and largo families. One part of the 
Miajoo# inhabits the north-western coast, but another lea<ls 
a maritime life, and may bo considered as sca-gipsie.s, or 
itinerant ilshermoQ.. They live in small covered boats’, and 
shift to leeward from island to island with the variations 
of the monsoons. Their fishing-boats, in which lliey live 
with their whole families, are about five tons burthen, and 
their prinuipal occupation is the catching of the sea-slugs, 
for which they fretiueully dive in seven or eight fathoms 
water. 

The number of the Chinese settlers is considerable. Ta 
every part of the island some families are found near the 
mouths and on the banks of the rivers. They follow tho 
occupations of merchants, mechanics, and labourers; cul¬ 
tivate tho ground, distil arack, make sugar, search for gold- 
dust, and trade to the interior as well as on the coast. They 
are not rich, being too fond of good living, and addicted to 
gambling, opium, and niorry-makiiig. 

Tho Pugis, who Como from the island of Celebes, arc re¬ 
markable among the nations of Southern Asia for their in¬ 
dustry and activity. They chielly apply themselves to trade, 
to manufactures of llugis elotli, and the working of raw 
silk into cloth. Many of them are possessed of property 
amounting to above 100,000 dollars. Tiicy are generally 
poor when they come from Bugisland, but they are ex¬ 
tremely economical and even penurious in llicir manner of 
living. The daily expenses of a IJugisman's family, how¬ 
ever great his property may ho, does not amount to above 
three or four ttan^s; when the moancst Chinese labourer 
will contrive to spend a rupee, and a wang is only the 
twelfth part of a rupee. Tliuse Bngis an; very active sea¬ 
men, and visit all the islands and countries round Borneo. 
Their small vessels, or proas, generally cost from 150 to .'too 
dollars; and tho wholi! ovitfit, as far as respects sails, cord¬ 
age, provisions, stores, &<■., for ono of their voyages seldom 
exceeds the sum of forty or fifty dollars, while the value of 
tho cargo is generally from 20,000 to .10,000 dollars. Tho 
crew receive ho wages, but only a .share of the advcntuiv, 
according to certain regulations. Many of these proas are 
lost at sea ; but few are taken by pirates, as (he men defend 
themselves desperately and never surrender. More than a 
hundred come annually to thi: harbour of Singapore. 

The Malays arc the most numerous of the f<u-cign settlers. 
They occupy nearly the whole coast, only a few tracts along 
it being still in possession of (lie Dayacks. Though rathi 
indolent they are not dufieient in military spirit, and have 
formed a great number of small states, and subjected the 
aborigines. But these ])clty sovereigns arc not absolute, 
their power being limited by a state-council and a nobility. 

The only European nation that has hitherto permanently 
settled on this island is the Dutch, who have got possession 
of about one third of the coast, and extended their dominion 
far inland in somo places, so that the rich gold and diamond 
mines are in their possession. All the Dutch establish¬ 
ments are on tho southern and western coast, and they 
govern tho territories of tho sovereigns of Banjarmassiii, 
Succadana, Pontiauak, Mampava, Sambas, and Matsui, and 
of some others farther inland. This great tract of country 
is governed by three residences, established at Banjar- 
massin, Pontiauak, and Sambas, with two subordinate resi¬ 
dences at Mampava and Landak. 

In the territories possessed by the Dutch <thero arc two 
places of considerable trade, Banjarmassin and Pontiauak. 
Gold is found at six dilferent places, at Ombak, Sanga, 
Larak, Banjar-Iant, Sambas, Pontianak, and Moiitradak, 
but especially at tho two latter places. Tho metal is found 
in alluvial deposits, wliicli are cluxnnellcd by the beds of 
numerous rivers, and the situation of the gold is generally 
very superficial, not usually above five or feet from tho 
surface. Forty feet is the common width fbr the stratum 
which contains it. The ore is in goncrsil very rich, con¬ 
taining iu a hundred parts, rarely more than fourteen, 
and frequently only three parts of dross, but a siaall 


tqnantil^ of silver is always combined it. According 
to the calculation of Crawfiml tho annual procluce of tho 
mines of Borneo is 88,362 ounces: Eschwege, in his‘Pluto 
BrnsilicnSis,’ states that of thej- tninos of Brazil as not ex¬ 
ceeding 8000 marks, or G4,0(»0'ounces. 

U he diamonds are found in tlic territories of the priacos 
of Banjarmassin and Pontianak. The principal mines arc 
at a place called Landak, whence tho diamonds of Borneo 
are called Landak diamonds. Those precious atones are 
not found here, as in Brazil, in the rivers, but they arc dug by 
means of perpendicular and lateral shafts. Tbe mines aro 
only wrought by the Dayacks, but those of gold are mostly 
worked by the Chinese. Tho Bugis resident nierchaiits aro' 
the great dealers iu diamonds. In this island there is one of 
tho largest diamonds in tho world ; it is either in the liaiuls 
of the Prince of Matan, or iu tho possession of tho Prince of 
Pontianak. It weighs 307 carats, and its real value, ac¬ 
cording to Crawfurd, is 266,378/. which is 3-1,822/. less thah 
that of the Russian diamond, and 119,773/. 10s. moro^than 
that of tho Pitt diamond. 

To tho north cast of the territories of the princes depend¬ 
ant on tho Dutch, and along tho north-western coast, ex¬ 
tends tho kingdom of Borneo Proper. It is not woU known 
at what point on the coast its south-westorn boundary lies, 
but towards tho north-cast it extends to the mouth of the 
river Kimanis, whicli is traversed by tho llth parallel. It 
consequently contains a sen coast of botween 600 or 700 
miles, and is said to cxlond from ICO to 150 miles t(ip|riuds 
the interior of tho island. But no part of Borneo is less 
known ; the approach to the coast is very dangerous for ves¬ 
sels of considerable burden, and it is rarely visited by Eu¬ 
ropeans. Still the intercourse between Borneo Proper and 
Singaiwrc is greater than with any other part of the i.sland, 
but it is entirely carried on by Bugis iiiorcliaiits and Bugis 
navigators. The eapital is Borneo. From Sa'dang, towards 
its western frontier, great quantities of antimony aro brought 
to Singapore. The mountain wbicb contains tbe aniiiuony 
is about ono day’s journey from the coast. The sultan, us 
well as a considerable portion of the population, aro 
Malays. 

Tlio north-eastern part of the island is und.-r the .sultan 
of the Sooloo Islands: it extends from tho river Kimanis 
on tlie north-western coast as fur us Cape Konneooogaii, 
which Ibnn.s tho northern entrance! of tho Sti-aits of Ma- 
ca;isar. Thi.s part also is rarely visited and little known. 
Tho inl'.abitants, the Tiroons, are notorious pirates, like the 
Sooloo islanders, and they eruiz.! es]),''cially in tho .sea.s of 
Mindoro and l’el(!bes, and among the I’hilippines. Their 
country produces immense quantities of sago, wliieh is sold 
to the Chinese, who seem to have tl’e whole commerec of 
this eo:isl in their halid-i. There is no important trading- 
place on this coast. Al the Island of B'.ilauibuiigan, oppo¬ 
site Cajie Samiianmangia. tho Kngli.sh had formerly a set- 
tlomeiil, hut it was soon abandoned. 

The coast extending from Capo Kuiineeoogan to Cape 
Sal.itam seems to l>o divided among a gieat niimlier of petty 
sovereigns, and here the aboriginal tribes are slill in pos¬ 
session of tbe sea-sbores. Its eominerv-c however is ebieily 
carried on In the Bugis, who have settled on difierent places 
along the c-oust, but (-.specially at Passir, a town of some 
note, which is sometimes visited by Kuroiu.-aii vessels. 

The couinioreial intcreonrse of Borneo with China is 
much more extensive than with ICurope, which is partly 
to bo attributed to the great number of the ('hiiieso wlio 
have settled on tho island, and still more to the eirciim- 
staneo of many of its productions being eiilier eotin-ly unfit 
for European markets, or ti«. bigli-prieed. To the first 
class belong the edible sw'allow nests, the sea-slugs, and 
the aqiiila woods ; to (be second the camp!;or. 'JUie (ihineso 
ports with which this coinnieree is jnost active aro Canton, 
Amoy, Niug |)0 ami Shaiighae. It is remarkable, that tho 
Chinese junks, though unarnicd, pass nninolosted through 
these seas, where European vessels are in continual danger 
of being attacked by tbo numerous pirates. 

Among tlie European nations, the Dutch, who exorcise 
authority over onc-third of tho coast, carry on u most a'-.tivc 
commerce, exporting pepper, gold, and otlier products. But 
tlic commercial intercourse with Singap(^>ro is far from 
being inconsiderable, as upwards of forty vessels annually 
go there from the kingdom of Bonic.i Prop(jr. 

(Dr. Leyden’s VeseripHon of Jionieo in the Asiatic 
Journ.; Crawfurd’s History of the Indian Archipeldgo { 
Asiatic Journal; Stavorinus’s Voyages), 
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BORNEO, tho Capitol of the kingdom of BoAep Proper., 
or Brunai, is sihiated'on fbo north-western coast^f the 
Island of Borneo, 4” 56'N. lat- and 114^ 44' E. long., on 
the banks of a riCer, abouk ^n miles from the<«ea. The 
mouth of thomver is narrotr, with a bar in ih>nt of it, on 
which there are scarcely 17 feet of water at high tides. 
Farther tp the river has a considerable depth, on an average 
six fathoms, and hero the shipping' lies, particularly the 
Ctiineso junks, which are moored head and stern. The 
town, which is on low ground on both sides of the river, 
contains a considerable number of houses, built on posts 
four or five feet high, which, at the rise of tho tides, allow 
the water freely to pass under them. The streets arc formed 
by canals, cither natural or artificial, which facilitate com¬ 
munication, and they are always covered with boats, which 
ore managed by women with grc.at dexterity. 

Borneo is a place of considerable trade. Its coiiirucrcc 
was principally limited to its intcrcour.se with Cliina, the 
Philippines, and the Sooloo Islands, tlie countries on the 
peninsula of Malacca not being much frequented by tho 
Borneo navigators. But since flic foundation of Singapore, 
tho Bugis mcrcliants of Borneo often visit that port Tlio 
exports arc rice, black pepper, camphor, cinnamon .Lces’- 
wax, sea-slugs, turtle-shell, ])carls, and inotber-of-pearl, 
with tea, wrought and raw silk, and iiunkoen, the three 
last articles being imported from China. At Singapore they 
take in exchange cottons and woollens, opium, iron, arms, 
and auimunilion. This port i.s rarely visited by European 
vcssdM, but many Chinese junks come from Amoy and 
Ningpo. The Chiiioso find it advantageou.s to btiild their 
junks here, for though tho island has no teak, it protluecs 
other kinds of good ship-timber, among whieh is tho 
camphor-troo, (Dr. Leyden’s description of Borneo in the 
Asiatic Journal.) 

BOUNIIEM, a town and eommunc in tho province of 
Antworj>, about 12 m. W. from Mccbliii, and 10 m. S.W. 
of Antwerp. Tlie commune is bounded on tlie N. and tho 
W. by the Seheldt, whieh separates it from East Flanders. 
Tho town contains .^!)4 houses and 404.t inhaliitants, among 
whom, in 1829, occurred 121 births, 10-1 deaths, and 27 
marriages. Bornhcni snp])orts a communal school, in which 
20.1 hoys and 103 girls were taught in 183,3. 

The principal trade of the place is in corn, flax, and linen 
cloth, considerable quantities of which arc made there. In 
cutting a sluice, in 1781, a great number of Roman brou/e 
medals were found, thirty feet below the surface, and seven 
or eight feet below the level of the Seheldt. These medals 
were of tho emperors Cominodus and Caracalla. 

Tho river Rupel having, in Fchruiiry, IS-J.'i, forced down 
tho dyke of the jwlder of Eykenbroek, a gri-at jjart of the 
eoniraunc of Bornhein was ovcrilowcd, so that nearly all the 
inhabitants wore obliged to abandon their houses, and wore 
tillable to return to them for two months. (Dirt. Gcog. ile 
la Pror, d'Anrcr.t. jiar Van der Maeleii.) 

■BORNHOLM, ail island uiid bailiwick attached to the 
Danish province of Seclaml, is situated in tlie Bailie, 
90 in. E. of the island of Seeland, about 40 m. E. by S. 
of Ystad on the coast of Sweden, and about .OO from the 
N.E. .shores of the Prussian island of Riigcn. It is about 
32 m. in length from N. to S., and varies from 9 to 12 in 
breadth, except at tho N. extremity; inclusive of three 
islets, it contains an area of about 216 sq. ni. Born¬ 
holm presents features the very reverse of those which 
characterise the other Danish islands, fur it is not only 
a compictq rock, but mountainous in the interior, parti¬ 
cularly towards the N.; and it is so walled in by pre¬ 
cipitous cliiTs and dangerous reefs that, at certain seasons 
of tlio year, the approach to it is extremely hazardous. 
The whol^ channel between the island and the coast 
of Pomermiia is dangerous to vessels that draw much 
water, arising mainly from the shifting sand-hank called 
the ‘ Ducoddc' or Pigeon's Point. A high range which 
stretches across Bornholm from N. to S,, Called the ‘ Almin- 
dingen, contains tho Kytterknecht,' or Knight’s fol¬ 
lower, tho most elevated point in the island, about 600 ft. 
in height. The Alniiiidingen does nob form a continuous 
elevation, but is intersected by fertile valleys lined with 
underwoods of oak. There is also a spacious moor, ‘ the 
Lyngmark,’ in the interior, on which nothing will grow 
hut low juniper and other wild shrubs, with some coarse 
grass; the inhabitants however use it as common pasture 
ground. Tho remainder of the island has a stony soil, par- 
tialLv intermingled with teacU of deep loam, and on toreo 


spoU' land* Bornkolm is watered by a num- 

bernf ri^okto,' possesses sdfeiilb excellent springs, and baa 
several iheets.of water. Every spot is diligewlly oultiyated. 
Tho dimate is yolder but drier than that ^ the adjacent 
islands, and it is accounted «ry healthy. Ine agricultural 
produce of tho isil^nd is principally oats, rye, baneyi pcaso, 
and some small quantities of flax, hemp, hops, ant} potatoes. 
The cattle arc small but of good quality, and the wool is of 
a finer and ^tter description thun’that from the neighbour¬ 
ing islands; the stock in hand is estimated at 9000 horses, 
20,000 oxen and cows, and 2.5,000 sheep. Bees are every 
where reared; poultry, particularly ducks and geese, is 
abundant, and marine fowl are plentiful, but game is 
scanty. The coast abounds with fish, mostly salmon, had¬ 
docks, and small sized herrings. Bornholm is rich in 
mineral productions; coal is partially raised for domestic 
use; quarries of sandstone and millstones arc worked; 
and there is also inarblo, slate, and potter's-carth. 

Tho inliahituiits of Bornholm, about 20,000 in number 
(ill 1801 18,902), are wholly of Danish extraction; they arc 
a roinarkably indiisirioiis race, quick in temperament, en¬ 
terprising, and sober, and make good sailors, though rough 
and soiuewliat ])ervcrse. They speak a peculiar dialect 
of the Danish mixed with German words; and are expert 
in the manufacture of woollens, pottery, and clocks and 
watches, the last mentioned being made in the towns, 
(lonevt.l comfort prevails throughout Burrihulm ; the 
farmers are tho owners of the lands they cultivate. It is 
the custom of tho island for the hands to descend to the 
)'oiiiigcsl son, hut, on the laihire of male issue, the eldest 
! daugliler, not tho ycuiigcst, inherits them. Among other 
prhileges which the Bornhohuers enjoy arc those of jiay- 
j iiig only half the taxes imposed oil tlidr fcllmv subjijcts, 
and providing for the defence of tho island out of their 
)Wii resources. The military force, which is confined to 
iiativc.s, and cannot he removed out of the island, is com- 
jiosed of two companies of artillery, four stpiadrons of 
dragoons, four companies of regular infantry, a conipaiiy 
of ritleiiien, and eleven eouipanies of civic and provincial 
militia. 

Bornholm is divided into four districts or ‘ hardes,’ the 
iiorlhcrii, western, soutliorii, and eastern, and contains 
twenty-one parishes, five towns, twohamlcts. and 948 farming 
establishments ; the last stand wholly isolated, nor arc thiwe 
any regular villages throughout the island. Though there 
is hut one public school, most of the inhabitants are able to 
read and write. 

In very remote ages Bornholm belonged to Denmark, hut 
in the sixteenth century it was mode over to the citizens 
ofLiibcck for fifty years. In 1645 it was captured by tho 
Swedes, who retained possession of it by tho subsequent 
treaty o-f Hoeskild; in 1658 however the iiihabifants rose 
against their new masters, under the conduct of .Tens 
Korfoed, and having declared their island an heir-loom of 
tho crown of Denmark, it has over since maintained its 
allegiance to it. 

Tho chief town of Bornholm lies on a high flat on tho 
W. coast, and is called Roniie, RJinnedy, or Ilottuin. It is 
an open place, irregularly built, and has a singular ap¬ 
pearance ill consequence of tho walls of the houses being 
whitewashed, and tho woodwork being smeared with far. 
The castle, now reduced to an old tower, is all that is left 
of the fortifications raised in the times of Christian V.; they 
have been superseded by batteries of modern construction. 
There are a largo market-place in tho town, a church, 
grammar-school, town hall, arsenal, and hospital, seventy 
streets, nearly GOU houses, and about 2800 inhabitants, who 
subsist by traflic in grain, making clocks and watches and 
pottery-ware, and upon tho produce of their fisheries, their 
trade with tho interior and foreign parts, and their naviga¬ 
tion. Tho harbour is small, and varies in depth from 6 to 
9 ft. tho first mentioned being tho jnoro general depth; 
but it affords^a safe anchorage against most winds. It is 
the scat of government, and the residence of the high 
hailiff or Amtsman, and of the military commandant; 
55° 6 ' N. lat., and 14“ 40' E. long. Tho next town of im¬ 
portance is Nexiic, on the S.E. coast; it is situated upon an 
elevated mass of rocks, possesses a good harbour and road- 
stod, a church, charitj-school, hospital, and public store¬ 
house. The pop. is about 1700. In the vicinity there are 
quarries of sandstone and millstones, worked by the go¬ 
vernment. The other towns are Aakirkebye, in tlio in¬ 
terior, which is the scat of Justice for the island, and has 
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a handaotne black narble efaxGrch, the finest itt 
a hospital Msd public storo, and about 460. ; 

Haslc^ on tht W. coash with an indifferent hhtbeur and 
about 500 ihlnro. Svanike, oft tho eastern ooaeh'lying in a 
small bight which forms an insignificant harbour wiuihad 
ancbbrags. has a church, hospital, charity-school, and store¬ 
house,' and about 670 inhab.; and Sandvig, on the N.E. 
point of tho island, a town which docs not contain mure than 
50 bouses, and about 200 inhab. Maltgvarn is said to con¬ 
tain 1400 pop. The three small islands or rocks of Christ ian- 
sbe, Fredericks-holm, and Grasholmen, arc about 17 m. E. of 
the N. point of Bornholm, and belong to tho larger island. 
Christiansbe and Frcdcricks-holm are inhabited ami ii)rii- 
fied, and on Christiansbe theit> n a lighthouse. The fisheries 
and the taking of sea-fowl are very productive. Tho pop., 
including the garrison, is about 500. 

BORNOU, a kingdom situated nearly in the centre of 
North Africa, between the 10th and 15th parallels of N. lat., 
and from 12“ to 18“ E. long. It borders on the N. on tho 
eastern portion of the groat desert of Sahara, and partly also 
on the kingdom of Kanera, which extends on tho N. banks 
of the lake Tchad. This lake forms its K. boundary to tho 
mouth of the Shary, and hence it runs along tho course of 
this river, probably up to the place where it issues from the 
mountains of Mandara. The latter kingdom, which com¬ 
prehends tho northern declivity of an extensive range of 
primitive mountains, extends to the S. of Bornou, and on 
the AV. lies the Fclatah kingdom of ITowssa, 

Tho whole country presents nearly a jan-fect level, with a 
few very gentle ascents and ilesceiils. The level is so little 
above tho neighbouring lake of Tchad, that in the rainy 
season great tracts of land along its bunks are inundntc( 
when both the inhabitants of the villages and the wood 
arc compelled to retreat farther to the west. But even tho 
remainder of the country is partially sulije<;l to inundations, 
the slow rivers and rividets wliich inlerseet the country 
being unable to carry off llu; immense supply of w'-atcr during 
tins rainy season; and thus extensive tracts wbieli skirt 
their banks on both sides arc covered with water, and re¬ 
main inundated generally for three months. 

It does not appear that Bornou extends to the lower ranges 
of tho Mandara Mountains, though these mountains are 
visible in the soiitlierii districts of tlie kingdom. The rivers 
are numerous, but have generally a short course, fulling 
either into the Tchad, or inloom! of the two principal rivers, 
the .Shary and the Yeou. The Shary has its source in the ■ 
Mandara Mountains, and seems to Ibrra tho houndary he- ! 
tween Bornou and Begliarini, nearly tho whole length of its 
course in the plains. Towards its mouth it divides into 
many branehci!, and forms numerous islands ; those which 
lie nearest to the mouths of these branches are (“omplete 
swamps, and unfit for agriculture eveti during tho dry 
season. Tho Yeou river rises in the more hilly country 
of Ilowssa, near 10’ E. long., where it is l allcd Shoolnini, 
and after having traversed in the first half of its course a 
country mostly c-overed with low rocky hills, it runs fer ! 
tho remainder of its course, which in general is in an 
eastern direction, through tho extensive plain of Bornou 
to the Tchad. This lake covers many thousand square 
miles, and contains many inhabited islands. It extends 
from N.W. to S.E. about 200 m., but it lias not yet been 
ascertained how far it extends to the N.E. It abounds 
in fish. 

Tho beat in Bornou is very great, but not uniform. The 
hottest season is from March to May, when there is no rain, 
and the thermometer sometimes rises to 105° and 107° at 
tw’o o'clock in the allernoon. Tho prevailing winds of this 
season are from S. and S.E., and they are suffocating and 
scorching. In night tho themonietcr sometimes falls to 
66 " and 88". This hot season is followed by violent thunder, 
lightning, and rain towar<ls tho middle of May, when the 
inhabitants preparo»thc ground for their^ corn. At llie 
end of June the inundations of the rivers and lalies beg-" 
The rains are then nearly continual, and tho weather cloudy, 
damp, and sultry. The winds are hot and violent at the 
same time, and blow commonly from tho E. ami S. In 
October tho rains become loss frequent, the air is milder 
and more fresh, and the weather serene; breezes blow from 
the N.W., with a clearer atmosphere. Towards the end of 
December and in tho beginning of January it begins to be 
cold, and in these months Bornou is colder than might bo 
expected from its latitude. The thermometer never rises 
above 74" or 75", and in the morning it descends to 68° and 


60®, f?bo prevailing winds in tbii MOISn blow from tho 
N. &N.W. % "T5. 

Tho o^^y implement of agriculture is an ill shaped hoe, 
made from the iron found in tho Mandara fountains. All 
tho labours of tho field devolve almost entirely on women. 
Tho most valuable products are maize, cotton, and indigo, 
of which the two last grow wild close to tho Tchad and in tho 
overllowed grounds. Tho indigo is of a superior quality, and 
the dark-blue colour of their lobes, or large shirts (the only 
dress the people wear), is probably not excelled in any part 
of the world. The senna plant is also found wild. Rico is 
not much cultivated, and what is raised is of inferior quality; 
considerable quantities are imported from Soudan. Very 
little wheat is grown, and barley is not abundant. Tlic grain 
most used as food for men anil animals is a species of millet 
called guxsKb, which is raised in great quantities, and pre¬ 
pared as food in different ways. The seed of a grass called 
haihcia, which grows wild in swampy places, is made into 
flour, or eaten like rice, when boiletl. Bornou is almost 
entii-oly destitute of fruit-trees. Mangoes are ouly found 
ill tho southern districts near Mandara, and date-trees only 
to the N. of Woodie, four days N.of Kouka, and even there 
they are sickly, and produce an indifferent fruit. 

The wealth of the inhabitants principally consists of 
slaves and domestic animals, nspeitially bullocks and horses. 
Black cattle ai'c most numerous. The Shouaas on the banks 
of the Tcliad have probably more than 2O,U0U hea^s, and 
those on the river Shary not less. They breed als^ many 
horses, and send to Soudan anniialU from 2000 to 3000, 
I where they fetch a good price, the horses of that country 
j hciiiii Very iiilerior. The other domcsiic animals are dogs, 
and goats. Tlu- common fowl is small but well 11a- 
voiired, and reared in iuimenro numbers. Bees and locusts 
are numerous; tho laller arc eaten by the natives with 
avidity, huth roasted and huiled, and formed into halls as a 
I ])aste. Tho beasts of burden arc the bullock and the ass. 
i There is a very line breed of asses in the Mandara valleys. 
Camels are only used by foreigners or persons of rank. 

The lion, the panther, a species of tiger-cat, the leopard, 
the hjseiia, the jackal, the civet eat, the fox, and several 
species of inonUcys, black, grey, and brown, arc found in 
Bornou. The elephant is so numerous near the Tchad that 
herds of from fifty to two hundred arc sometimes seen ; they 
are liuiiled for the ivory as well as for their flesh. Other 
wild animals whose llesh is eaten are the hiilTalo, the croco¬ 
dile, and the liiiipopotaimis. Tho flesh of the crocodile is 
extremely fine, it ‘ has a green firm fat, resemhliiig the 
turtle ; and the calipee has flic colour, firmness, and flavour 
of the finest veal.’ (Denham.) The girall'e is found in tho 
woods and marsliy grounds near the Tchad ; there are also 
antelopes, gazelles, hares, and an animal of tho size of a red 
deer, with aiiimlatcd horns, called ko'irigiini. 

Fiirtridges are ahundaiit and large, hut the grouse arc of 
a small kind. Besides these birds uiany others abound, as 
wild ducks, geese, snipes, and ostriches, which latter are as 
much killed for their llesh as their feathers. In the marshy 
groniiils are great numbers of pelicans, spoon-bills, and 
Balearic cranes, with a variety of other largo birds of lie 
crane sjieeii-s. Guinea-fowl abound in the woods. 

Reptiles, especially scorpions, centipedes, large loads, and 
.serpents of several kinds, are very common. A .snake of 
the Congo kind measures suinetiiiies from Iburtccu to sixteen 
feet in length, but is .said to he liarniless. 

Iron is found in the Mandara Mountains, and imported 
into Bornou, but in no great quantity. The best conics 
from Soudan, mostly Worked np into good jiots and kettles. 

The inhabitants speak ten different, languages, or rather 
di'aiccts of tho same language. The Shouaas inhabiting 
the borders of the lake Tchad arc Beduins, and have pre¬ 
served tho Arabic, which they s]ieak nearly pure. They aro 
tho best troops of Bornou, and it is said that this country 
can muster 15,000 Shouaas. The aborigines of Bornou, who 
all themselves Kanowry, have largo unmeaning faces, with 
flat Negro noses and mouths of great dimensions, with good 
teeth and large forehoiuls. Their dress consists of one, two, 
or throe tobes, according to thW means of the bearer. I’er- 
sotis of rank wear a cap of dark-blue, hut common people 
go bare-headed, and take care to keep the head constanily 
free from hair. They are Mohammedans, and very strict 
about tho external rites of praying and bathing. They aro 
less tolerant than the Arabs. They tattoo their budies like 
the other negro nations of these latitudes. 

The principal towns or cities are thirteen, among which 
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the post important ftreJKouka, Angoftiou, Uio rSi^nce of 
tho slicikli, andtt^io, the midenco of t^e sultan. 

The government is an absolitl|k mona^hy; but the sul¬ 
tan Iiiis lost all his authority, having been fomftrly com¬ 
pelled by the Felatuhs to abdicate tho throne* Wlien those 
cncmips were vailtluished by the sheikh, he: no^laced the 
nntient ropl family on tho throne, but kept JiH' pu power 
himself, . His soldibrs *ate well disciplined and armed, and 
he can If necessary collect on army of 20,000 men. 

The commerce of this country is not great. But as a 
groat poition.of Soudan.hu no commercial intercourse with 
any part of the world ssw^ by tho road traversing Burnou, 
anift proceeding hence through Bilma and Mourzuk to Tri¬ 
poli, a considerable barter takes place in Ibis country be¬ 
tween the niorcliants of Soudan and the Moors of Northern 
Africa. The Moors bring diil'crent sorts of cotton and silk, 
g^ few woollen cloths, and various utensils of metal; they 
receive in exchange only slaves, though tho country could 
. offer ostrich skins, elephants’ teeth, and raw hides. Tlie 
rc^l commerce is earned on by means of a peculiar kind of 
ooitij' Strips of cotton, about three inches wide and a yard 
in length, are called gubbuck, and used as small com; 
t\aOe, four, or five of these, according to tlmir texture, go to 
a rottala, and ten rottala are criual to a dollar. (Dculiam.) 

BORODFNO, a village in the Russian province of Mos¬ 
cow, is situated on tho Kolotsha, within a short clisUincc 
fiem tho banks of the MosUwa, about 70 m. AV. of tho city 
ofMOM ow. The desperate battle between the French and 
Russun armies, which was fought here on the 3th Soptem- 
bor, lfil2, preceded the sanguinary conllict at Moshaisk, 
whiedi took place two days afterwards, and opened tho 

f ates of the untient metropolis of Russia to tho French, 
n 55“ 25' N. lat.. and 35" 40' E. long. 

BOROVSK, the capital of a ciiclc of the same name in 
the Russian province of Kaluga, lies oil tho I’rorva, H'Jl 
versts <ahout 591 in.) S.E. of St. retersburg, and about 
50 m. N. E. of Kaluga. It is an old town, contains 
3 stone and 7 wooden cliiirclies, 2 asylums Ibr the indi¬ 
gent, several publie buikliiigs, about 7;50 houses, of which 
not more than G are of stone, 123 stores, or rather sub¬ 
stantial booths of wood, and a pop. of about 600(1, to which 
number they liavo increased since 178.3, when they 
amounted to 517G. A vuriely of nianiifaelures arc 
ca^i)^ on in tho town; and among them 5 of sail- 
clotK;5somo of which emidoy from 200 to 250 weavers 
and more, 5 works lor melting down tallow, and 4 tan¬ 
neries. Borovsk carries on ii brisk trade with the interior 
and tho ports of Russia, in the various products of tho adja¬ 
cent country, sail-cloth, hemp, flax, leather, tallow, &c., 
and has a largo annual fair. Tho environs raise largo 
quantities of vegetables and fruit, particularly garlic and 
onions, of which there is a considerable ijsport for the Pe¬ 
tersburg" market. It was formerly an iipanngo of the post¬ 
humous sons of the princc.s of the reigning families at 
Moscow, and is celebrated in tho Russian annals for tl»e 
gallant defence tnadc against tho forces of tho second ‘ false 
Dimitry’ by Prince Michael Volkonsky, in 1610. Being 
expelled from every part of the town l>y his assailants, 
ho carried on tlic brave but fruitless conlcst in the con¬ 
vent of St. Paphnutius, about 2 in. out of tho place, ami 
ultimately fell, covered with wounds, near the nave of the 
chapel. There is an iron-mine in the neighbourhood, which 
is now closed. It lies in 55' 14' N. lat., and 36° lO'E. 
long., according toHasscl. 

BORON, Minerals containing boron or any of its com¬ 
pounds as an essential cora])oncnt part are comparatively 
few in ’ number, and only found in a few spots; it may bo 
therefore considered as one of the least predominating of 
the elements. It is tho basis of sassoline, or native boraeic 
acid; borax, or borate of soda; boracile, or borate of mag¬ 
nesia; datholito, or borato and silicate of lime; and botryolitc. 

It also enters as boracic acid into tho composition of 
axinite and tourmaline, but only in small quantity, most 
analyses giving between two and three per cent, of tho acid 
in the former, and between four and five per cent, in the 
latter mineral. . j... 

The presence of boron m any miuoral may bo readily 
detected with the hlow-pipe, owing to tho beautiful gr^n 
tint .communicated to the tlamo by the boracic acid. The 
facility with which tho lint is obtained,depends on tho ele¬ 
ment with which the boracic acid is combined; in" every 
insttjince however it may ho detect ud by tho following pro¬ 
cess let a fiu.x, comiiosed of 4^ parts of bisulpnate of 


fluorspar, be well mt.xc«l 
wiil[^|l1]pwl^^uar quantity'of. the assay, wlyph must thort 
be fbfnj^iittoAjiaste by th^ addition of a ^tUe moisture. A 
small quf^u^f this helnff ''t|iken up on A^ixtremity qf 
a platinp^ip#)!iii)iust first M'dHcd and then et^^ed to a 
high' until h is fused, being he\d^!^ii^ but 

near the extremity of the blue flame. When tho tnpss is 
fused it appears for a few moments envelop^, in. a .pura 
green flame, which soon disappears, and cannot. ^ again 
nroditccd. The theory of the chauges is this.:—the fluoriiio 
uf the flux being set free by tho exoess of sulphuric acid 
unites with tho boron of the asSay,iforming the fluoboracic 
acid, which at the moment of its Volatilizatipn communi¬ 
cates the green tint to the flame. Tliis {woce'ss is however 
only neci'ssary for tho dotoetipn of tho bbracig acid in 
axinite iind tourmaline, as the flame is pcrmandnt^cbkntrcd 
by sassoline, lioracitc, clatholitc, and butryolito, and tho 
same efl’oct is produced by moistening tho glass of boron 
with su1]>hurie acid and again fusing it. 

The native bitir.ric acid is found as a deposit in several 
of the laguncs of I’nscany, and in considerable abimdiince 
from the hot .s|)rings near Sassoin the same country, wheneo 
it lias been called snssolino. It occurs in the form of thin 
scaly particle.*, or crystalline grains either loose or aggre¬ 
gated in the form of a crust. These crystalline grains are 
hydrated boracic acid, tlic constitution of which may be 
expressed by the formula— 

^-f G IT 

as given by Borzelins, 100 parts of sassoline being composed 
of boracic acid, 36'37, water, 43’G3 : their specific gravity is 
r48. The hislro is pearly, and tho colour is greyish or 
yellowish while: they are slightly translucent. 

11 loses its water of crystallization and fuses at a very low 
temperature, forming a glas.sy globule, which is a non-con-i 
duetor of electricity, and becomes rosinously electric on 
friction. It has also been found more recently by Dr. IIol- 
land U) bo a deposit of the solfatara within the crater of 
Volcano, one of the Lipari Isles, being an exhalation of tho 
fnmaroles, around the edges of which it forms thin fila¬ 
ment or cakes on the surface of tho sulphur, 

Horax, or hnratcof soda.is prinei])ally employed (as slated 
under Bor.vck; Acid) in tho arts as a llux in sovcral me¬ 
tallurgical processes, and is very advantageously used in 
the prwess of soldoring metals. To the chemist it is an 
invaluable re-agent in experimenting witli the blow-pipe. 

Borax is soluble in twelve titnes its weight of cold aud 
twice its weight of boiling water, from wliieli it may be 
readily obtained in very perfect crystals of tho oblique pris¬ 
matic system. Tlic more ur,ual I’orm of these is rcjiresented 
in the accompanying lignre, where tho faces r arc the vor¬ 
tical prism, the angles of Mdiich are, according to tho 
measurements of I’hillips, 86^ 30'and 9.3° 30', the aciitcr 
edge of which is Inmeated by M, the obluser by T, while 
1’ is the inclined terminal plane, and makes with M an 
angle of 100° 30'; O are the faces of a hemi-oetohedrun. 



Tho following arc the moasuremeuls given by Phillips, 


r on r . 

. . . 86° 30' 

P on 1 ' 

. . . 101° 30' 

M on r 

. . . 133° 20' 

P on M 

* . .V 106° 30' 

PonO . 

. 139° 16' 

O on O 

. . . 122° 34( 


It is very common to find the edges beti^ecn O and r 
truncated. The . specific gravity varies from to 1’7; the 
hardness from '2 to 2'5. When coloured it is of a light 
yellowish-green: the fracture is conchoidal and of a.O’csi- 
nous lustre. 

Its chemical composition is expressed by Berzelius by the 
formula a B 10 H, corresponding to the analysis— 
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Tioracl«. acid 
Soda ' 
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^ respecta one of tbs n^,.^tere8(titig 
itganfc kingdom. It was.fi^^^m^ribed by 


Water^: 

Boinicite 
bodies of the 

Lasins ^^787 under the namb of cubic"'qhw|Hi And was 
found Ifi itho Gyps rooks near Luneburg in'Brunswick, 
where it occurs in small crystals, which are perfectly dove* 
loped on every side and imbedded in the gyps. Tho crystals 
usually present a combination of the cube, dodecahedron, 
and the two hemi-octohedrons, in which combinations some¬ 
times the one someBmos tlie other form predominates. The 
locality was for some Bdio the only spot where boracito was 
found, until they were discovered in a gyps rock called 
Scgcberg in -Rofstcin, at - the foot of which is situated a 
small village.of the same name. The borucitc of this spot 
possess the same characters as those of Luneburg, and add 
considerable interest to tho very peculiar rock in which they 
are found, which is itself a very remarkable object from its 
abrupt elevation over the sandy plain of Holstein. It is 
described in tho ‘ Geognostitschon Aufsiibzen’ of Steffens, 
who considers it to be of the same formation as the Gyps of 
tho Paris basin. 

Borocite has been analysed by Stromeyer, who found it 
composed of boracic acid G7, magnesia a.t. 

Berzelius expresses its atomic constitution by tho formula 

M g* B o 

but this differs from the proportions of tho analyses, which 
it must also bo stated vary considerably from eaeli oilier. 

The specific gravity is 2’i>; it is transparent, but also 
frequently opaque; the hardness is C'5 to 7; it is brittle 
and has a conchoidal fracture; its lustre is vitreous, in¬ 
clining to adainaiilinc. 

The colour is usually a yellowish or greenish grey; it 
fuses easily before the blowpipe, at first with much loam, 
and, then forms a glass globule, which crystallizes on cool¬ 
ing, so that the surface is covered with line acicuhir points. 
When just so much soda is added as will form with it a 
clear glass, it will then crystallize as perfectly as the [ilius- 
phate of lead. 

The most remarkable properties of boracitc are its opti¬ 
cal and electrical characters. Though belonging to the 
regular system of crystallography, it iicvcrlhcUiss, accord¬ 
ing to tho e.Kpcrimcnls of Brewster, refracts liglit doubly 
and in a similar manner to crystals of the rhonibohcdron 
system, the axis of refraction being <'oincident with an axis 
joining tho opposite angles of the ^ciihc. These four axes 
were also found by Hiiiiy to possess tho remarkable pro¬ 
perty of becoming electric when tho crystal was heated, tho 
vitreuiis electricity being accumulated on one extremity of 
each axis and tho resinous on the other. 

BORON, an elementary body, and one of the consti¬ 
tuents of boracic aciil, oxygen being the other. This sub¬ 
stance was first obtained by Davy in 1807, and he procured 
it by exposing slightly moistened boracic acid to the action of 
a Voltaic battery, placed between two surfaces of platinum; a 
dark coloured substance separated on the negulive jilatc, to 
which ho gave first tho name of borncium, supposing it 
would be found to bo metallic ; but having afterwards ascer¬ 
tained it to be more analogous to carbon than to any other sub¬ 
stance, he called it boron. In this way however little boron 
was obtained, and its proiierties were impcrfoetly c.xaminud 
till 1808, when Gay Lussac and Thenanl procured it in 
larger cpiaptity by healing boracic acid with potassium in a 
copjicr tube ; by this metal the oxygon was separated from 
the boron, potash whs formed, and boron developed; and 
tile i-esiduo of the operation being washed first with water, 
and then with dilute muriatic acid, the boron I'einaiiis. Ac¬ 
cording to Berzelius, boron is more economically obtained 
by decomposing an alkaline lluoboralc by jiotassiuiii; fur 
this purpose liquid lliioiric acid is to be saturated with boracic 
acid, and into this solution one of fluoride of ythtassium is to 
be gradually dropped until no further precipitate is formed ; 
the salt obtained, is to bo well washed, and dried at nearly 
a red heat: then mix it well with an equal weight of po¬ 
tassium, and stir tho mixture ydlb an iron rod, and heat the 
tube till it is nearly red hot, And the residual mass will ho 
found' to consist of boron mixed with- fiuoridc of potassium; 
tho fluoride is dissolved by water and tho boj-on left. If 
however it bo washed with pure water a quantity of it is 
dissolved, and therefore towards tho end of the washing it 
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^ better to.cmploy a weak solution of muriate of ammonia, 
and lastly only alcohol. V ^ 

Boron is a powdpr of a deep brown odraW with a shade of 
griMU, and when it has been heated t'n vacuo dr in gases 
which contain no oxygen, it is insoluble in water; and«is 
not dissolved by alcohol, aether, or oils, wiliether hot or cold. 
It is devoid of smell and taste. It is not alteredi'by ex¬ 
posure to the air or to oxygen gas at .the usual temperA- 
tures; but when heated to about COO" it absorbs oxygen, and 
burning with considerable brilliancy it is converted into bo¬ 
racic acid ; a portion however of the boron is so envebped 
by the acid formed, that it is imuossible to burn tho whole 
of a given quantity of boron at (me^^ration. 

Tho density of boron when recefldy prepared is 1‘183, 
but when it has been exposed to a strong heat in close 
vessels its density is increased to 1*844, and it suffers no 
other change, being neither fused nor volatilized. It is a 
non-conductor of electricity; tho alkalis and acids prdAuce 
no eflect upon if, except the nitric which it decomposes, and 
is by acquiring oxygen converted into boracic acid. 

Boron combines with various elementary bodies, forming 
with the inetaLs compounds which are termed borurets^’ 

Hydrogen and /ioron. It appears that, under peculiar 
circumstances, hydrogen is capable of dissolving a small 
portion of boron; but no definite compound to wbicli tlie 
term of borurot of hydrogen could ho applied is known. 

Oxygen and Boron unite, and only in one proportion ; tho 
compound is described under Bokacic Acin. 

Boron and Sulphur form sulifiiurct of boron. tSor.- 
pnuR.] 

Boron and Fluorine combined. [Fluoiioric Acid.] 

Boron and metals. (See the various metals.) 
BOROUGHS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Tho 

term borough, in familiar language, seems to have been, in 
latter times, rather vaguely used. The long agitation of the 
great question of parliamentary reform, and the ahsurbing 
interest of the recent struggle to obtain that groat constitu¬ 
tional amelioration, made this term syiionyiuoiis. in tho 
piipiiliir apprehension, with a town sending one or more 
}-pprfsentalives to the Commons' House. But tho still more 
recent discussions on the bill for the reform of municipal 
corporutioiis have turned tho public attention to that cha¬ 
racteristic of a borough in which its oxistcuco originally 
and ossonlially resides--its organization for local govern¬ 
ment forming the natural and necessary basis of its politi¬ 
cal character and efficiency. 

The vital importance to the welfare and security of a 
civilized society, of the general establishment of a wisely- 
rcguluted municipal organization, is becoming daily more 
and more understood ; and the part of this subject which is 
of primary iiiiporlancc is niaiiifcstlyv that which relates to 
the local government of considerable towns. To enable the 
reader distinctly to appreciate the general change now 
operating in tho town-constitutions of England and Wales, 
it is indispensable that wo should first take a full though 
compendious view'of their general history and previous slate. 

The word borough is itself a monument, older tlian all 
written records, of the state of society in which, in these 
islands, the institution originated. Tho Anglo-Saxon by rig, 
byrg, hurh, cj-c. (for the word is written in a great vai-iety 
of ways), like the German burg of the present day, was the 
generic term for any place, large or small, fortified by walls 
or mounds. The fortifications of the continental Sa.xon$, 
before their inroads on the Roman empire, it is well knawn. 
were mere cartli-works: in tlieir half-nomadic state, they 
had neither means nor motive fur constructing any other. 
But their coiiiiucst and colonization of tho greater part of 
Roman Britain put them in possession of a more solid and 
artificial class of fortifications, of ivhich, when tho first fury 
of ilieir devastating violence against everything Roman hod 
exhausted itself, they must in some degree have appreciated 
the utility. Tho new circumstances in which the Saxons 
found themselves'—in possession of regularly-cultivated 
fields, of towns, of ports—must of necessity have led to a 
change in the/fjrms of their civil institutions, though tho 
fact onheir constituting the great majority of the population 
in the districts in which they se^d, enabled tiiein to keep 
inviolate tho republican spirit of those institutions embo¬ 
died in tho practice of election. 

The municipal organization of the Anglo-Saxons was 
not confined to their towns ; it pervaded tho whole ter¬ 
ritory; the modern distinction between personal and po¬ 
litical freedom was unknown ; tho right to a weapon 'for 
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hit defence and a vote in the aiTurs ofkit tonn or 

'diatrifit were refrard^ oe inalienably attached to every free- 
,-i,inan. This leadftg principle of the Anglo-Saxon polity, 
^. directly descended from those continental Germans whoso 
free spirit Tacitus has so clearly and forcibly exhibited, 
must l)c borne in mind, in order to estimate the relative 
positio* of the An^o-Saxon boroughs. They were not, like 
the l)oroiighs of mc^em times, isolated municipalities in tho 
midst of lai^c tracts of‘country subject, in matters of local 
judicature and taxation, to magistrates directly nominated 
by the central authority of the state; they were only parts 
of one great municipal system, extending over the whole 
territory. The principal .boroughs existing at the period of 
the'Nurman conquest were the towns still girt by the walls 
and towers eretded under the Roman regime. Thu state of 
the age, the prevalence of warfare both on Iho large and the 
petty scale, the constant liability to foreign incursion, made 
walls" and trenches necessary to the security not only of 
trading towns, but of isolateil mansions; and byrig, byrg, or 
borei^b as it is now written, was still thc-generic terra for 
all. ,But tho boroughs by distinction, the boroughs in poli- 
tica^stimation, were those towns (apparently all tho consi- 
der'i^e ones) which had each, under the name usually of . 
burgh-rei'e or jinrl-reve, an elective municipal ofliccr exer- i 
dsing functions analogous to those of tho clcctive-revc of 
the shire or sMre-reve, 

Tlio deluge of tjie Norman invasion, and the immediate 
intere^ which the conquerors Itad in cflacing, as far ns in 
their fmwor, .all traces of the political system which they were 
subverting, have rendered it diilicnlt to trace the precise mode 
in which the local legislatures, the borough and tho shire 
assemblies, operated on the composition or the acts of the 
general legislattirc; hut of the local organization enough is 
disooverable to show most jdearly that it had never been 
moulded by a central ntithority, but, on the contrary, that 
tho central authority had been, us it were, built up on the 
bread basis uf a free municipal organization. The Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom, in short, made up of the various free stales 
of the heptarchy, was, in its constitutional spirit and maxims 
(which in no country <lepond exclusively on the state of its 
general civilization), much more like a federative republic 
under a president for life, than like any monarchy of 
modern Europe. 

Eor a clear exposition of tho necessarily republican basis 
f)f all tho public institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, up to 
their kingship itself,—which, though now l)ocoming generally 
understoou it is necessary to insist upon again and again, 
in opposition to tho mis-statomeuts on the subject, which 
are even yet being propagated,—we would refer to Mr. 
Allen’s learned and sagacious * Inquiry into the Rise and 
Growth of tho Royal Prerogative in England, 8vo., 1830. 
Tho nndiscriininali'ng use, by our historians, of the words 
king and kingdom, as if bearing precisely the same import 
after the Norman conquest as before it, has contributed not 
a little to the confused apprehension of the matter which 
lias generally prevailed. The very etymology of the Saxon 
com^uiula cyn-ing and cyne-dotn (according to modern 
orthography kin-ing and kin-dom^ denotes an elective 
national head. Tho cyne or kin of the Saxons was synony¬ 
mous with nation or peofde ; and cyn-ing or km ing (by 
contraction, king) implied, as Mr. Allen well remarks, that 
tho individual so designated, was, in his pulilie capacity, 
not, as some modern sovereigns have been willing to he 
entitled, the fattier of the people, hut their offspring. In 
the inirodnclion and use of tho modem word kingdom, wo 
trace a still more remarkable perversion, Tho Anglo-Saxon 
cyne-dom or kin-dom denoted the extent of territory occu¬ 
pied and possessed by the kin or nation—an import diame¬ 
trically diifering from that of kingdom, which, in the dec^line 
, of-tho Norman tongue us the language of the government 
niplanted by 'be conquest, was substituted for the Norman 
royaulme (in modern English, realm) —as tho word king 
itself, with u.s little regard to its etymological derivation, was 
aabstituted for the Norman roy. Tims it is manifest that 
■ the difference of meaning between Idn-dom and king-dom is 
as wide as that between tl^.jprinciple Which recognized tho 
nation at largo as tho origmi proprietorof the soil, and that 
which vests such absolute proprietorship exclusively in the 
crown—a distinction which it » most important to perceive 
and to bear in mind. 

Tt is not possible to fom any just edneeption of tho politi¬ 
cal history of the English municipal towns, without first 
possessing a more correct notion than is to be gathered frotn 


^he greatfii;, port. of oar. xhodei^. historjans. of the real 
charactor ot;,u)0 ^at revoUc^n effeeted in England by a 
foreigp Con^uerbr towards the 'tdose of the eleventh eeihtury.'' 
Want 6f ailigi^i^ce or of candour' has betted tliegt into 
giving alwityp tiijtint and often a false reprdliiptntion of that 
transaction. ‘A Sagacious and eloquent continental tyriter 
(Thierry) has lately, indeed, thrown a strong and true light 
on its real nature; hut for the general English reader the 
history of that great revolution has yet to be written. No¬ 
thing can he more fallacious than the idea that it was nothing 
more, or little more, than a change of dynasty, resulting 
from a more itorsonal contest between two pretenders to an 
hereditary crown. The kingship of>the Anglo-Soxons was 
not hereditary ; nor had they any such thing as an heredi¬ 
tary office, municipal or political, legislative, executive, or 
judicial. It is the want of carefully distinguishing in their 
own minds the constitutional maxims respeefing English 
royalty established at the present day from those held and 
lujted upon by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, that has misled 
so many writers in treating of the latter period. It has re¬ 
cently betrayed both Mr. Turner and Mr. Palgrave, much 
praise as may bo due to them for their industrious contribu¬ 
tions towards illustrating that long-neglected period of our 
constitutional history, into an obliquity of political view in 
treating of llic latter portion of it, which calls for serious 
remark. Tho successor in the Anglo-Saxon kingship, or 
cxccutivo office of the stale, was constantly selected or 
approved by tlio national council; and, as Lord I.,yttelton 
has candidly acknowledged in bis introduction to tho ‘Life 
of Henry II,’ not only did Harold possess tho only right to 
the crown which the English nation then recognized, but 
the nation itself had clearly made the wisest selection it 
could, in choosing as the guardian of its independence in 
that age, the ablest and most generous-spirited statesman 
and warrior that it then posscsscil. No unprejudiced mind, 
indeed, can draw any other inference from a careful exami¬ 
nation of the contemporary documents and leslimonics, both 
of I'lnglish and of continental writers, than this,—that Harold 
fully and admirably represented the free, bold spirit of tho 
Anglo-Saxon people, prompt to strive, ‘to the last of their 
blood and their bveatli,’ against spiritual or temporal aggres¬ 
sion upon their national independence; while in William 
was finely personified the combination of subtlety witli fero¬ 
city, tho passion for military enterprise, and the proneness 
to confederate with tho great spiritual despotism of the age, 
which so remarkably characterized the leading Normans, 
then but a few descimts removed from tho piratical settlers 
on the southern shores of the Channel. As regards tho 
relation between the invaded and the invaders during 
the actual struggle, wo may sum it up in the W'ords of 
Sir James Mackintosh {Hist, of England,!. 108):—‘It 
was a slow, not a sudden conquest. The successive con¬ 
tests in which the conqueror was engaged ought not to 
be regarded as on his part measures to quell rebellion. 
They were a scries of wars, levied by a foreign prince 
against unconquured and unbending portions of tho Saxon 
people. Their resistance was not a tiamo casually lighted 
up by the oppression of rulers: it was the defensive warfare 
of a ntitioii, who took up arms to preserve, not to recover, 
their independence. Tliore are few examples of a people 
who have suff’erod more for national dignity and legitimate 
freedom.’ They sufiTerad much, indeed, not only in the groat 
eonffiet of Hastings, but throughout the land. For instance, 

‘ the country from the Ilnrahcr northwards,' as Sir James ob¬ 
serves, ‘ was ravaged witlt such fero<rily, as to be described by 
tho friends as well as the enemies of William in terms of in¬ 
dignation, which show that it far exceeded the ordinary mis¬ 
deeds of connucrors, in an age when the mildest warfare was 
atrocious.' ’Yet their suflerings during tho struggle were tri¬ 
vial in amount, compared with tl*c protracted torture, moral 
as well as physical, which they endured under the regime 
established on their final subjugation. It had been a ne¬ 
cessary condi\jon of William’s luakipg this great attempt 
at all, tlittt he should hold out the lands, tho goods, and the 
bodies of tho English, as a prey to his Normqn fellDwers. as 
well as to the mere mercenaries whom l^anded together 
from every qu^r of western Europe. The fulfilment of 
this promise was necessaiy, both to keep his fellow-adven¬ 
turers friie to his service, atid to keep possession, for lumsclf 
and his descendants, of his violent acquisition. The authen¬ 
tic record of Domesday, compiled by his own authority, com¬ 
bines, with tho unanimous testimony of both the Norman 
and Saxon wrktors of the period, to show us how complete 
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was thct «|^ro]^{ttioh of ^.^Aitglo-Saxon ppsaelu^flit' |i.hd 
• tUe iat^iiction of the foreign - ihilitary ten4nti, 
dent pt the j perao nally dospotic character of Wilflaiiti, his 
nusitibh, ad tSpR>mmander of a conquering artny, whioli he 
himself had Drought together, to proscoUte ah enterprise 
which ^ had individually plaimcd and determined on, ne¬ 
cessarily made him the supreme arbiter in the division of 
tho spoil. Reserving in his own immediate possession ‘ the 
lion's share,' that is to say, all the larger cities and boroughs, 
and about ilftcon hundred manors, ho distributed the rc- 
luuindorof the lands and towns among about seven hun¬ 
dred tenants-in-chiof, that is, posscssons on the feudal con¬ 
dition of military sorvico rendered immediately to himsulf. 
In making this distribution, regard was no doubt paid to 
the militiury rank and amount of service of tho Norman 
claimant, aS also to his length of possession previously to 
tho digesting of the great register of the conquest; hut it 
was from tho individual will of tlic conqueror, as now re¬ 
corded, that tho claim of each proprietor tlicnceforward 
derived its sanction ; and from this period must bo dated 
the legal maxim in England, that all landed {>ro])crty is 
derived origiiiiilly from royal grant. The greater tenants- 
in-cluef, in like manner, retaining portions for thoir imme¬ 
diate use, subdivided tlieir domains among the higher grade 
of their military (bllowers, and these again among the rank 
beneath them ; so that the whole territory was parcelled out, 
on this regular system of military organization, into about 
sixty thousand knights’ fees, as they were called; each 
knight’s tec being a portion estimated sutUcient to furnish, 
wlieit requisite, a man and horse completely armed tor war- 
iiko expedition. 

But every title to property, by inheritance or otherwise, 
derived from a date anterior to the Norman invasion, was 
now declared null and void. A^!ry lew Anglo-Saxon names 
wore admitted on the list of William's immediate or secrond- 
ary feudatories; and thus, against the great body of Anglo- 
Saxon freeholders in the eoimtry and in llie towns, the doom 
of final expropriation was pronounced. Witli the loss of all 
property in tho soil, the <r')nipicred people, forming the vast 
majority of William’s sulijeels in I'lngland, fell intofnvil and 
political nullity. Tlio Donuisday-hook itself shows ns, that 
the very guildhalls of their nmnieipal towns were given 
away, like everything else, in the di\ ision of the. spoil. The 
highest condition of tho Kimlish in the rural districts was 
now that of tho humhU; fanner and the rustic artisan, 
whom their Norman masters called vilfuiitu; and in the 
municipal towns, the townsman, or re.sidcnl householder, 
—according to the N<irmans, tho bur^f/nt ,—no longer a 
freeholder, was placed on precisely the same social level 
as tho villain —that of men not indeed personally enslaved, 
like the serfs or hondmeti, but w holly excluded from political 
rights, and.therefore subject, acconling to the feudal max¬ 
ims of the Normans, besides the rent of their individual 
holdings, and besides the rigorotts payment of the rents and 
services duo by llie old English custom, in tho nature of 
contributions to the general exigencies of tho state, to 
arbitrary taxation by tho crown, in the shape of occasional 
levies, called by the Nornians taillafic’s or tul.la^ea. 

Under the Anglo-,Saxon government, the revenue of the 
king, or rather of the slate, had been collected in each sliire 
by the sUire-reve, and in each municipal town by tl 
borough-revc or port-revo. But iif the one case, as in tho 
other, this officer was llie elcclive head of tho municipality; 
for the shire itself was no other than a certain extent of 
territory municipally organized. But imw, instead of the 
elective Saxon reve, there was placed over each shire a 
Norman viscoUnt, and ov(?r each municipal town a bailiff', 
boUi appointed by the Norman king. How intolerablo such 
a yoke as this must have been to the members of each once 
free community it is easy to conceive; when, in lieu of a 
local executive and magisterial officer of their own choice, 
not only their countryman, but their fellow-townsman, they 
were placed under a petty agent of foreign extortion, alien 
to thepi in race, in language, and in feeling, regardless 
of their intents, and insolent by virtue of his imme¬ 
diate delegatten from the conqueror or tho conqueror's 
heir. When, also, wo tafee into accoutti the practice con¬ 
stantly resorted to by the ilrst Norman kings, of farm¬ 
ing these bailiwicks to the highest bidder, wc may 
w^ cease to he amazed at tlw siclwning pictures exhibited 
to us by the contemporary chroniolers of cruel and reck¬ 
less extortion perpetrated upon the uafivtunale townsmen of 
England in those reigns. The vitality of eemmercial indus¬ 


try, howev<fr, in all its grades and varieths, is great, ot it must 
have sunk under a regime like Uiis,. following upon tho 
seizure of their most valuable movcahln’^^in the general 
spoliation during the actual conquest. After the first shock 
of its cstahlishracnt, the burgesses seem seoii to heve rallied 
their energies for the recovery of their municipal freedom. It 
would have been vain fur them to appeal to the me|py of a 
Norman king, but tlicy found means of appealing to 
cupidity. He discovered that their eager desire to rid them¬ 
selves of tho great scourge and curse of their community, 
the royal bailiff, urged them to oH'er him a higher sum to 
bo collected from and by themselves, and transmitted di¬ 
rectly to his exchequer, than he cuuhl farm their town for 
to an individual; and that their dread of the return of such 
a scourgo would keep them punctual in their payments;— 
that, in short, ho could make no better bargain than to farm 
their town to themselves instead of a haililT;—and,hence 
the frequent charters which wc soon find issuing to one 
borough after another, granting it to the burgesses in fee- 
farm, that is, in permanent possession so long as they should, 
punctually pay tlic stipulated crown-rent. 

The interference of a royal provost in their internal, con¬ 
cerns being thus withdniwn, the towns rotumed naturally 
to their former free municipal orgauizalion. They had'once 
more a chief administrator of tlicir own choice; though in 
few cases was he allowed to resume cither of tho old designa¬ 
tions, borough-revc and port-rerr. In all cases ho now 
acted as bailiff of the Norman king; accounted at the 
exchequer for the farm or crown-rent of the boru^h: in 
most, he received the Norman appellation of vunjor, which, 
denoting in that language a municipal chief officer, was less 
odious to the Saxon townsmen than that of haililT; though 
in some, he received and kept the title of bailiff only. 

Still, so long as the burgher communities remained wholly 
excluded from political cxislciiec, and their newly-recovered 
nnini(?ipal freedom depended on tlio personal good faith of 
the monareli, who to them was an absolute despot, it was 
subject to frequent infringement on the part of the con¬ 
queror’s successors, according as they were proin|)lcd either 
by caprice or by tlie pecuniary necessities attendant on tho 
contests in which they hcitame involved with powerful parlies 
of that military aristocracy, hetwceii whom and themselves 
all political power was shared. Hcncc the freqvient for¬ 
feitures of this species of charters at this period; and in 
many instances, tho repeated re-gruiiting, on payment of a 
tine, of the same liberties to the soma town. l.,ondou itself’ 
though by reason of its iirimary importance, it was, from 
political expediency, tho most iiivourefl of all tlio English 
municipalities, yet was not exempt from extortion by these 
arbitrary stretches of power. lienee the active part which, 
with other largo towns, it took with the barons in procuring 
and enforcing that solemn settlement of the limits of tho 
royal prerogative, which was embodied in ‘the Great Charter,’ 
wherein it is distinctly expressed, that all cities, boroughs, 
and ports*, shall have ‘ their liberties and free customs,'— 
Iho cstahlishcil formula which diuiotod the restoration, by 
charter, of their ohl miuiicipal freedom. 

The formation of this instrument, however, in which the 
leading portion of the burgess population cuneurred, marks 
Olio stage in tlio progress of Anglo-Norman society from 
that dismal period when a broad and inipassahio lino of dis¬ 
tinction separated, tliroughout the land, tlio conquered from 
the conquerors, the Saxon from tlio Norman. In a century 
and more which had elapsed since the Anglo-Saxon jieoplo 
had finally sunk into prostration and despair, the sullen 
hatred on the one hand and tho fierce contempt on tho 
other, had of necessity much abated; and this progress had 
been accelerated by the violent dissensions hotwcon tho 
crown and tho baronage, and tho necessity in which tho 
latter found themselves of courting the aid, both personal 
and pecuniary, of the municipal communities, then strug¬ 
gling into renewed freedom and activity, against tho fresh 
hands of military foreigners whom their kings were con¬ 
stantly bringing in to coerce them, and to whom they were 
constantly thrcatenuig to truiisler their seigniories. Thus 
was tlio first tendency to political co-operation established 
between the landed proprictaty deriving from the conquest, 
and the trading population aspiring to regain a recognized 
political existence; and this tendency we shall find rapidly 
increasing. 

* Thclio two dfstiuctlonsy niiioi.2 tmma f^n*‘ruUy» ofcf^rVt 

and einquit^portt, the lUrmer iMruly nomlnai, tho Utt«r itiipiyioiC actual pecu 

, UacUy of i»nvU«ge«i wera introduced by the JSgrmanv * 
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of talhge upon t^e burgMies, as n^n the vti* 
was stilj^imed as an inherent right of%e;^nglo^ 
Norman erown, and was of itself an abundant souroe of vex- 
^ssioiy To show the galling nature of this ex- 
may nutance the llevy made by Henry II., on 
of a crutMPkkia 1087, one of the last years of his 
made out of the richest .citizens and 


htious, 

action, 


, Oil Mov.JtTl^FT7Ti»tTiT«»M'^<iiWi«f«r 


8entahve«»f|heieottl^1i<^6lder8 at largo, were first roffu- 
larly sumihonod to atten#'; 9 n parliament at tfa^same time 
as the repretefitnUiihi .burgwiel, and. like thomv jfbrl3lf pur¬ 
pose of tasKlipn only, fet they and th^j^rgewik' woro 
fur sense tita^ra^er<(eoud^;.i||a; fonni%{pWo ^stinct re¬ 
presentative owlins. Thuam^-writs for the paiBagtmt of 
the 23rd of Edward I. exptnsitly direct that the elenim citi¬ 
zens and burgesses shall hdVe Aill power to act oh oithalf of 
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dually suhimoned te'appea'r before him at an appointed time 
and place. The honour of being admitted into the presence of 
the Conqueror's gjrettt grandson was in this manner granted 
Imtwo hundred citizens of London, one hundred of York, 
oaiil^ a wportionate number in the other cities and bo- 
iroughs,' ^ho letters of convocation admitted, neither of ex- 
ctise nor of delay. The burgesses thus summdncd were 
toccived a certain number at a time,'at several difl'erent 
days and places; and as each band presented themselves, 
it was notified to them, from the Normuii sovereign, through 
an intetprclcr, what sura ho required from them. ‘ And 
thw^' says a contemporary historian (Huger do Ilovcden, 

‘ did the king take from them a tenth of their 
proj^rties. according to the c.stiinate of good men iuul true, 
thahlknew wlmt income they had,, a.s likinviso what gooils 
and chattels. Such as he found refractory he sent forthwith 
to prison, and kept them there until they had payed the 
uttermost farthing. In like manner did he to the Jews 
within his realm, which brought him inealculablc sums.' 
This'wsimilatioin of the great mass of Anglo-Saxon bur- 
gessc^o tlio Jews gives us the exact measure of their poli¬ 
tical randition at the commencement of the second century 
of the regime of the conquest. 

To the sagacity of Simon de Montfort, the gre.it earl or 
rather count of I.«icester, who led the nntiqiial resistance to 
the tyranny of the weak and treacherous Henry HI., tlio first 
general summoning of representative citizens and burgesses 
to parliament seems to be attributable, fur it was in the year 
while Henry was a ea]itive in De Montfort's jiiiwer, 
after the battle of Lewes, that, in calling a parliament, ho 
issued the earliest writs requiring each sheriff of a county to 
return, together with two knights fur the shire under his 
jurisdiction, two citizens for each city and two burgesses for 
each borough within its limits. Although the defeat and 
destruction of Do Montfort, shortly after, by the exertions 
of Prince Edward, appears to have prevented this plan of 
representation of the commons from taking imuieiliatc cfiecl, 
yet it was permanently adopted by Edward himself, at least 
from the twenty-third year of his reign, as an amelioration 
which, under the existing internal circumstances of the 
country, sound policy dictated. 

It is plain, however, that in this little w'as immediately con- 
tcipplated by Edward beyond the facilitating of the extraor¬ 
dinary supplies of money, indispensable for the prosecution 
of those schemes of national aggrandizcniont which so ac¬ 
tively and steadily occupied his vigorous reign. The barba¬ 
rous contempt with which a military aristocracy, so recently 
sprung from a desolating and expropriating eomiuest, re¬ 
garded the great agent of civilization, coinmcrco, though 
its harshness was abating iii proportion as the broad dis¬ 
tinction between Norman and Saxon was disappearing in 
the fusion of blood and language which produced the Anglo- 
Norman stage of society in England, still subsisted in 
almost its original force. A curious illustration of this ap¬ 
pears in a statute of the middle of the ])rcccding reign, 
which enacts that feudal ‘ lords, who marry those they have 
in ward to villains or others, as burgesses, where\»y they are 
disparaged, shall lose wardship, aiid the profit shall be con¬ 
verted to the use of the heir for the shamo done to him.’ 
The advantage immediately derived to the burgess popula¬ 
tion from the substitution for the arbitrary and vexations 
mode already desrribod of summoning their deputies to the 
king's court for tho purposes of taxation, of the uniform 
practice of calling them together at the same times and 
places at which the established estates of tho Anglo-Nor¬ 
man parliament were convened, was, not so much the light¬ 
ening of their pecuniary burdens on tho whole, as tho 
effecting and maintaining a more equal and regular distribu¬ 
tion of'thcm. , The Anglo-Norman king and his great 
council, into which, among the laity, none but hia iimne- 
diato feudal tenants and a few summoned by his personal let¬ 
ters were yet admitted, still clajtmed and exercised the power 
of taxing the burgesses almost at disctctitm. Although 
tho knignU qf tAe shires, it that period, that is, the repre- 


from the county representatives, for transacting what shall 
be ordained by the great council J^hose composition is 
above described) ‘ in the pi-emisei^l «, in providing re¬ 
medies for tho dangers of the kingo^,' as set forth in the 
preamble of the writ, sufficiently intimating that a ‘.grant of 
supply,' as it is now termed, was a primary object of this 
parliamentary convocation. And wo find tjhat while tho 
county freeholders at large, ns regards tho rate of impost on 
their personal property, wo.ro placed on tho same levof as tho 
tenants-in-chief, the citizens and burgesses were constantly 
called upon to give a full third more. 

Tlii.s very circumstance, however, tho largo proportion 
which they were made to bear of tho hArden whicli each 
great pecuniary exigency of the stale imposed, inevitably 
accelerated their advance towards the attainment of a per¬ 
manent control over all the great operations of govern¬ 
ment, by rendering their peaceable assent to tho several im¬ 
positions the moro iiulispcnsabic. The lasting establish¬ 
ment just described, of the practice of convoking them col¬ 
lectively, at tho same ])1accs and times as the legislative 
estates of parliament, indicates the first great step in this 
progression. Arbitrary intimidation was no longer felt to 
lie tlie best means of exacting through the town delegates 
the desired contributions. It was found expedient that they 
should at least hear the objects stated and discussed, to 
which the proceeds were to he applied. Their second step 
naturally was, to exercise a judgment on the wisdom and 
tilncss, first of the objects themselves and next of the means 
by which they were to bo proseented. So rajiid was tho 
march of the delegated body of citizens and burgesses in this 
career that, in the year 1297, the 2Sth of Edward I., wu 
arrive at the first solemn recxignition of their political c.xist- 
cnee in the Statufnin de /a/(ag?o, whicli has been commonly 
Called slatutum de tallagio non concedendo, by which tlio 
right of taxing them arliitrarily was finally relinquished. 
Tlie statute declares—‘ No tallage or aid shall bo taken or 
levied by us or our heirs in our realm without the good will 
and assent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, 
knights, burgesses, and other A'cenicn of the land.' At 
this date then wc may fix that important step in the con¬ 
stitutional progression, the union of the representative free¬ 
holders or knights of the shire with the representative citi¬ 
zens and burgesses in one assembly'. 

In the great national measure of the yca]t.!i327, which 
closed the calamitous reign of tho sccoiul Edw'ard, we find 
them confounded together under the general name of com¬ 
mons, by whoso ‘ council and assent,' as well os by that of ‘ the 
prelates, earls, barons, an<l other great men' of the king¬ 
dom, it is stated in tho writs i.ssucd to the sheriffs on that 
occasion by the young Edward to proclaim the latter king, 
that his father had ‘removed himself (that is, had been 
deposed), and he (the younger Edward) had taken upon him 
the government. 

And according to the preamble of the statutes made at 
the first parliament of Edward III., the acts were passed * at 
the petition of tho commons presented to the king in his 
council of parliament, by the assent of the prelates, earls, 
barons, and other great men.' This form of petitioning 
the king in parliament, that is, in the baronial assembly or 
house of lords, was long tho only modo possessed by tho 
commons of introducing a measure sanctioned by them¬ 
selves into that higher assembly, and remained a memorial 
of their first seemingly timid advances towards the com¬ 
plete legislative character, until, on their attainment of tho 
latter station, they abandoned the iavm jMtition for the more 
businesslike and less submissive one of bill. 

In this very reign of Edward 111., they proceeded so far 
os to claim an abspl.utc veto upon all enactments afTcctiiig 
those gr^at bodies of the people which they represented, by 
declnring,l.o tho king in parliament tliat they would not l>o 
compelled by any of bis statutes or ordinances, made ufith- 
out their assent. ■ Edward III. had too much gmieral sa¬ 
gacity, and was too mindful of tho popular concurrence in 
%e revolution whish had deposed bis Hither,'to seek to 
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oppose efr evade'thk^legialativ’elsseftt of the Comtnoiwj-buf 
under Iiif jmis^ided f^an4ion and succcssufi R^h^ra ll-i 
the pri^cme oC^treatijbg the'governihent of a^ nati^ as 
a pnv^ pduy|ony 'Vraa revived;. The cjonfest between 
tho cou^ ofVHuAard ajtd 4he gteatr bo^i^Qf the naticth 
furogis ew. of the most interesting epochs English per* 
liamonil^ history. In this place it is only important to 
exhibR a-mear outline of it, as forcibly marking the com¬ 
plete attainment by tho representative citizens and bur¬ 
gesses 'of that legislative character to which they had 
been etmstantly tending since tho time of Edward I., 
the acquisition Of revived in tho municipal bodies, 

by and from which'my were elected, that political life 
which, under the regime of the Conquest, had so long been 
extinctu 

In the seventh year of Richard's reign the commons in 
parliament made complaints of the government of tho 
realm, and of the abuses which existed in every department 
of the state, especially in those of law. Tho king con¬ 
sented that certain prolafcs and lords should be appointed 
to examine into these abuses. The commons; recounting 
their grievances, demanded redress: this ho refused until 
they ^ould have granted him a furthi.'r supply ; to which 
they would not accede. In the tenth of liis reign, the com¬ 
mons sent him the following message: — ‘We have it 
settled and confirmed by aiUient constitution from a Inud- 
ablo and approved custom, whicli none can gainsay, that 
tho- king ought to assemble his nobles and commons of the 
kingdom onco a year unto his parliament, as the highest 
court of tho realm, in which all equity ought to shine bright, 
without any spot, clear as the sun, and wherein poor as 
well as rich may find a never-failing shelter for their re¬ 
freshment, V)y restoring tranquillity and peace, and remov¬ 
ing all kinds of injuries; where all public grievaiiccfs or 
errors are to be redressed; and wlierein, with the most pru¬ 
dent counsel, the state and good government of the king¬ 
dom is to he treated of; and considering that the king and 
nation's foes at home, aiwl their enemies abroad, may be 
discovered and repulsecl by such means ns most eonveniently 
and honourably may be done; and also with wholesome 
deliberation therein to foresee and order how the necessary 
burthens of the king and kingdom may, with most caso 
(the public wants considered), bo supplied : they conceive 
also, that since they are to support all public charges in- 
cuinhcnt, they should have tlie supervisal how and by 
wliom their goods and fortunes arc to be expended: they 
say, moreover, that this is their privilege by antient consti¬ 
tution; that if the king wilfully estrange liimself frem his 
parliament (no infirmity or necessary cause disabling him), 
but obstinately, by bis vingovornablo will, shall withdraw 
himself, and be absent from them for tlie .space of forty 
days, not regarding tlie ve?xntion3 of his people, nor their 
grievous oi^nses; that thou, from that time, it shall bo 
lawful for all and every of them, without any damage from 
the king, to go home, and return into their own countries; 
and now you, for a longer time, have absented yourself; 
and, for what cause they know not, liave refused to come 
among them.’ Tho king, in his answer, declared his inten¬ 
tion of calling in tho French to assist him in the attack 
which he meditated on the national liberties. The barons 
replied, that such a step would lead to his destruction; that 
all his misfortunes were wring to his ministers, who go¬ 
verned him and the kingdom; that unless some means 
were used to put an end to these grievance.^, the state 
would be mined, and that by tho antient constitution, if 
tho king refused to govern by tho laws and statutes of the 
realm, it was lawful for his pcojile. by their full and free 
assent, to depose him. Tho king felt himself constrained to 
yield ; and eleven commissioners were named in parliament, 
to reform all abuses that had arisen since the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III. On this occasion, the commons asserted their cha¬ 
racter and exercised their power, as guardians of the public 
purse, by calling Sir Simon Burley to account for a largo 
sum of the publio'money which he had* wrongfully ex¬ 
pended ; and not giving a satisfactory answer, he was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower. Another striking illustration of the 
political importance they had attained appears at this time, 
in their first conspicuous exercise of tho right of inipcacli- 
ment, against Richard's chancellor and prime minister. Do 
la Pole. But eleven years afterwards, in 1398, this king, 
to procure a house of commons mwe suited to his own pur¬ 
poses, resorted to a perilous expedient. He summoned the 
several sheriffs, and charged them to suffer none to be 


elected^ ktid returned members pkHii^cnt who 

would not promise to agree to the king’d .iheasuses ( at tho 
some time declaring ho would raise' aritjifRniy fo punish^ 
such of his subjects as should offer to opjMbdAtfn' dnfCn-' 
tions, and asking them what force e^cli copld 

assemble. The sheriffs answered that* the pedPe -W^M 
never bear, being deprived of the llr(|^ip of ek 
and that^ as for raising an army, thb^t^onld never%k 
arms to oppose those barons who hftd^ailfod thoi.affheti^iit 
of tho people by defending their srights and' privilegnii. 
Richard however, by one means or other, suececaed to ob¬ 
taining his paclted house of commons,*which by mmismiitffi 
servilely to liis tyrannical will hastened bis overthrow. 
very next year, the national indignation and resistawfee, 
coinciding witli the personal views of the exiled Henry of 
Lancaster, swept away the falsely-based fabric of his power, 
reduced him to tho condition of a sti])pliant captive, and 
compelled him to call ‘ a. free parliament,’ the flrsi act of 
whicli was his own solemn impeachment, condemnation,and 
Icposition. 

The greater regularity of proceeding in this revolution 
Lluni in that which had set aside Edward II. marto' tho 
rapid growth of political intelligence among tho bony_ of 
tlie people, anil more particnlnrly of that town population 
w’hieh fiirnisbcd so preponderating a numerical pre^rtion 
of the commons' house. On this occasion, as wo find in 
the rolls of parliament, the new king and the lords miide a 
full and explicit acknowledgment of the equal rights which 
the commons possessed with the latter in matters q|;legiB- 
lation, of taxation, and of counsel to tho crown. 

Under the regime of the Conquest, the aspirations of the 
townsmen for tho recovery of their antient municipal and 
political freedom were emlmdicd in prayers for the r^stora- 
lion of ‘ the laws of Edward the Confessor.' When, in the 
progress of Anglo-Norman society, tho municipal rights of 
cities and boroughs were included with the civil and poli¬ 
tical rights of the barons, knights, and freeholders, in ‘ the 
(iieat Charter,’ tho latter solemn instrument became tho 
watchword of tho burgess population. But from the histo¬ 
rical perioil at which wc have now arrived, when to the 
re.->l oration of their municipal independenco were added tho 
recovery and full recognition of their pcdiUcal existence, ‘ a 
free ])arliameul’ becumc the constant cry of the citizens and 
Imrgessos in common with the great mass of tho nation, 
when the common liberties were conceived to be in danger. 

The support of a house of commons possessing tho po¬ 
pular confidence was henceforward indispensable to tho 
security of any government in England. The rash and 
blind attempt to govern without a house of commons at all 
was never again made until a Stuart reigned; and the 
scarcely le.ss rash attempt to govern by a house packed in de¬ 
fiance of so many solemn enactmciif s to secure tho purity of 
elections, was the true cause of the fall of the house of 
Lancaster in the reign of Henry VI.; as the sanction ot a 
real popular representation formed tho basis of its perma¬ 
nent restoration in that of Henry VII. Until the accession 
of the Stuart family, almost every administration, even the 
most arbitrarily inclined, was persuaded that management, 
not coercion, was tho only safe course to bo pursued by tlio 
crown towards that assembly. There lycro two modes of 
exercisin.g this management; first, by influencing the re¬ 
turns of members ; secondly, liy lamiiering \yil.li individual 
members when returned. Tho latter expedient could bo- 
little rc.sorted to until later periods, and belongs indeed 
rather to the history of the Commons' House in general; 
but the practice of the former demands a brief notice, in as 
far !is it relates to the immediate object of this article. 

Tho great instruments ol tho crown in influencing the 
comjmsition of the popular representation, especially of tho 
boroiigli portion of it, were, tho s/ieri/ft ot the several 
counties returning members, ot which, in the lime ot Ed¬ 
ward I„ there were thirty-seven; Durham and Cheshire 
having then palatinate parliaments of their own, and Mon¬ 
mouthshire being part of Wales, which was not yet legis¬ 
latively incorporated with England, nor even effectively 
snhjecteil to tho English crown. It was as tho king's 
fiaili/f, that is, as local superintendent and collector of the 
crown revenues, that the precepts for election of knights, 
citizens, and bnrgcssos, were addressed to this officer; he 
was to make returns for every city and borough in his tmi/i- 
tfick ,—another mark of tho o^ginal purpose for which tho 
popular representatives were convened, tliat of taxation only. 
So long as this continued to ho the sole object of their con- 
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so long’ii^ihe 


IJbemMlves 


of the 83rd ,of Hehttr VI., con- 


i^^ttlo^oioe in fixing the rate of impost W bejl4yled.on firming former oo^rtajUi^,to «cctioi^,» mojAexj^clt on 
Mx oaiMiMendr, it is not surprising that the imaller Dp- thisheafi. It reoitpi^j^phi tho citiseins'<nnd^linrsra8es of 


. ^icb added to thi^ 
thdjto considei^ 
irare to pay theiisW] 
inrUamentary'serei 


Knu, It IS not surprising that the smaller bp* tuts neap. 
n^cular should often have petitioned to be ex.*: Cities and 
the isending of delegates on these occasions, chosen, me 


pp^rlj'.’ Immaterial as this circumstance in the original 
of the parliamentary writs might appear at the 


time, its results liave been momentous. It must have 
beeii^Yemote indeed from the contemplation both of Simon 
de Iddfitfort and of Edward I., that in convoking so large a 
numh||r of detegates from towns, in order to tax them with 
greMirifacility and uniformity, they were laying the foiin- 
datio^pf a separate house of legislature, wherein the repre- 
BcntiU^es of that part of the po|mlatiou most alien to tho 
Ibiidfd D^anization should vastly preponderate. They evi- 
dentty looked not so far, nor suspected any latent danger in 
^the- 4 ienerality of tho terms in which these precepts were 
couched. But when the commons came to assert and esta¬ 
blish their claim to a full and freo legislatice voice, and it 
com^uently became <rf the highest iiiiportanec to tho 
crown to secure to itself any and every means of inHucncing 
the composition of that assembly, there was unc expedient 
to which it was too late to resort, that of singling out bo¬ 
roughs fur representation, or omitting them at ]>leasurc. 
Tho contrary precedent was firmly established — that, 
through the sheriff, every city and borough was to be sum¬ 
moned ; tho original terms of the writ were grown into an 
inviolable constitutional maxim; and in tho fifth of Richard 
II., the Commons were already sufficiently powerful to pro¬ 
cure statutory enactments imposing a fine on any sheriff 
who should not literally obey the writ, and subjecting citi¬ 
zens and burgesses, os well as others haring parliamentary 
summons, to be ‘amerced or otherwise punisluid’for non- 
attendance. And although notorious inability, from devas¬ 
tation by war or other calamity, to pay the parliamentary 
wages of representatives, continued long after to bo ad- 
milted,^S a valid plea of exemption from electing in the 
case of individual boroughs, the great principle of the right 
of every municipal town to be summoned, and its duty to 
return members, if capable, was constantly and firmly main¬ 
tained. 

The power of interference on tho part of the crown thcre- 
foro was thus limited to the inlluencing, chiclly through 
the agency of the sheriffs, of the returns of individual mem¬ 
bers. And hero an important innovation intusluccd by tho 
Norman conquest must bo borne in mind. The shirc-reve 
of tho Anglo-Saxons was subject to annual election by tho 
freeholders of the shire; but the Anglo-Noriuaii sheriff, at 
the period in question, as at present, was nominated by the 
king, and consequently was immediately responsible for 
the exercise of his various functions, not to any popular 
constituency, but to the crown. Accordingly we find early 
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ry'servt^i'wd which wore fixed at t^o sliillingB 
V being one half the amount appointed to be paid 
;y freeholders on the like occasion to a knight of 


^ the county freeholders on the like occasion to a knight of 

f sh^e.. .As the king's writ addressed to the sheriff spe- 
jwrticular city ot borough, but required him in 
ei^l'iSgms ‘to cause to be elected two citizens for «^h 
oity, and two burgesses for each borough in your bailiwick,' 
a sort qf discretionaiy power seems to have rested with tho 
sheriff of determining what towns were qualified to send 
rrareKntatives. Thus we find the returns made by these 
officers concluding sometimes with tho words ‘ Ihei-c are no 
ni^ cities or boroughs in iny bailiwick,' though there were 
in more boroughs; and sometimes ending with ‘ there 
are not any other cities or boroughs within the comity from 
any citizens or burgesses can or are accustomed to 
^nt to the said parliament, by reason of their decay or 


chosen, mqhi resiaSHt, abupg, and 

free, iii tlw same cities iiEdpbbroughs, and Aher; 
whicE cititons and bunB|||NBS have nlv^ays and 

boroughs been chosen by^uizciiB and hurgeisA jknd no 
other, and to tho shcritfs of tho counties returned, wd., tittiil 
now o<' late that divers sheriffs of the counties of ihd toiiim 
of England, for their singular availand lucre, Eavel not 


made ‘due election of the knights^ npf in bonVenteht tiaie, 
nor good men and true returned, Sometimes no return 
of the knights, citizens, and burgtesfes lawfully chosen to 
come to the parliament, hut such knights, citizeiwt nr bur¬ 
gesses have been returned which were never du^cEosen, 
and other citizens and burgesses than those whiqh oy the 
said mayors and bailiffs wero to the said sheriffs ntttrned, 
and sometimes the sheriffs have not returned ,the writs 
which they had to make election of knights to come tn''the 
parliament, but the said writs have imbeiiled, and moreover 
made no precept to the mayor or bailiff, or to the bailiffs or 
bailiff whero no mayor is, of cities and boroughs, ;for the 
election of citizens and burgesses to come to parliaEent, by 
colour of tliuso words contained in tho said writs, Quod ill 
pleiio comitatu tuo cligi facias pro cuniitatu tuo duos 
inilitcs, ct pro ({uulibet civilatc in comitatu tuo duos cives, 
cl pro quolibet burgo ill comitatu tuo duos burgcnscs.” 

Herein wc find a remarkable illustration of tho daring 
attempts which tho shortsighted advisers of the imbecile 
king lleiiry VI. were making to vitiate the constitution of 
the comnious' house. The inteqn'etation-which the sheriffs 
were iustructod to put upon the somewhat ambiguous terms 
of the established formula of the writs is peculiarly charac¬ 
teristic of their lino of policy in this matter. The Latin text 
given above, literally rendered, would run thus;—* That in 
full county court you cause to bo elected for your county 
two knights, and for each city in your county two citizens, 
and for each borough in your county two burgesses.' It 
required uo small stretch of temerity, in an ago when the 
people wero peculiarly jealous of the freedom of parlia¬ 
mentary election, to venture, in spite of tho plainest com¬ 
mon sense and of the notoriously prescriptive usage, to 
assert, and act upon tiie assertion, that the original purport 
of the writ was, that the citizens and burgesses, as well ns 
the knights, sliould be elected, under the sheriff's super 
intcndence, ill the county court. 

The government of the day however had no doubt, been 
emboldened to these ])roccedings against tho political 
liberty of tho municipal towns by the success of their firet 
steps against the freedom of 7 )urli!iineutary election in the 
enactment and operation of the disfranchisiw statutes of 
the 8th and 10th of this reign, which limits the county 
suffrage to the freeholders of forty shillings a year—an 
amount in that day considerable. But their practices 
against the representative freedom of tlio cities and boroughs 
produced the following unaelmunt, in pursuance of tho 
preamble given above ;—‘ That every shoriff, after tho de¬ 
livery of any such writ to him made, shall’ make and 
deliver, without fraud, a sufficient precept under his seal to 
every mayor and bailiff, or to bailiffs or bailiff where no 
mayor is, of tho cities and borougIi.> within his county, re¬ 
citing tho said writ, commanding them by the said precept, 
if it be a city, to chouse, by citizens of the same city, citi* 
zeiis; and in the same tnauuer and form, if it be a borough, 
burgesses by the burgcs.scs of the same, to come to imrlia- 
ment. And that the same mayor and bailiff, or bailiffs or 
bailiff where no mayor is, shall return lawfully tho precept 
to tho same sheriffs by indentures betwixt the same sheriffs 
and thorn to 1)c made, of the same elections, and of the 
names of tho said citizens and burgesses by them so chosen; 
and thereupon every sheriff shall make' % good and rightful 
return of every *ucli writ, end of eveiy toturn by the mayor 


in the statute of the 7lh of Henry IV. (1406), passed ‘ on and bailiff, or bailiffs or bailiff where'no mayor is, to him 
the grievous complaints of the commons against undue elec- made. And that every sheriff, at every time that he doth 
tians for shir^ from tho partiality of sheriffs,’ and enforced contrary to this statute, or any other statutes for the election 
by another of the eleventh of the same reign, enacting of knights, citizens, aud burgesses, to como to the pariia- 


sions for the due conduct ofc^otii^ieftfvSfsthat the eitjzcns 
„ and burgesses should be chosen out (^thoto who were free 
of arid dwelling itt the respective cities and boroiighi)^' 


ment tefore this time made, shall incur the pain contained 
ill the Said statute,' &c. And such, as regards tho .chli- 
gation of the iheriff dul;^ to issue his .precept to the cities 
and borouglis, and duly to receive uid transmit the retumi^ 
hat^the law conliutaed to be iihtil the pr^nt tiino. 

‘^The parliamiihtary intotpc^tioti with England 'cf tho 
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Welsh telrrUocy, <3»,d of the pelftine county of Che^r, 
one of the ^<tt bdheftciat operations of the reign of Henry 
VllI^ our notice, as bj^dDe a permanint 

accossioi^tP^Wj^-ono ihemben th tm English House of 
Comtnoni, ofl(B|^ fiftcert^''^ere' eities and 

boroughs^'In pis legiste^e-tncorpej^Rhi 6f Wales and 
Chtshir^l^ew principle'\iras introduced, that of deter¬ 
mining ^parliamentary enaettiiteht what towns within a 
particular territory should elect ihembcrs, and what number 
they should elect. The case indeed was perfectly novel, 
no territorial extension of the parliamentary representation 
having ever been af^tbted since the time when the House 
of Commons was in'jBiiiltoo in the earliest royal convoca¬ 
tions of knights, (^tispl^and burgesses for the assessment 
of taxes,^ The Welsh had been smarting under the yoke 
of conqdllit since their final subjugation by Edward I.; 
their i^tinuikl exclusion, from tho English legislature 
must have mainly contributed to stimulate their vigorous 
and persevering resistance under Glendower in the reigns 
of HjpnrylV. and V.; and their admission into it was be¬ 
come a measure most desirable fur tho national peace and 
security.' But tho free concurrence of tho House of Com¬ 
mons it^lf w'as now indis|)cnsablc. The nature and uses 
of popular ibpresentatioii too, and tho importance of having 
some regard to the proportion between tho iiiunbcr of a con- 
Bfituency and that of the representatives which it should bo 
permitted to elect, were now belter understood. Accordingly 
the act for Wales, passed in the 27th of Henry VlII., though 
it excluded none of the boroughs from a share in the repre¬ 
sentation, yet, having regard to tho inconsiderable size of 
most of them, enacted that, while the county of the town of 
Haverfordwest should send one member for itself alone, tho 
biirougbs of each of the other thirteen shires now croafed 
(including;J|pnmouUishire, now first detached from Wales) 
should send one member collectively, excepting only Me¬ 
rionethshire, which contained no borough of importance. 
This perfect union with Wales rcnilcring tho palatine go¬ 
vernment of Cheshire, originally established as a huhvark 
against tho Welsh inroads, no longer netx'ssary, another 
act, of tho .34th of this reign, incorporated it in like manner 
with England, in like manner also expressly limiting the 
town representation to the city of Chester. 

Here we must pan.so in our sketch of tho political rela¬ 
tions of the English boroughs, to trace the progress of their 
intcrn.al orga»iization from tho state of simplieily in which 
it revived on the first vekaxation of the yoke of the Con- 
finost. It is only necessary to recollect tho nature of the 
relation subsisting betwen the English boroughs and the 
Norman kings in the period during which they successively 
jiurchased their civil rodempt ion, in order to be convinced 
that tlie local comfort and welfare of tho burgesses wore 
objects of lilllo soli(!itude to those monavchs—that their 
primary aimii^llas the securing of the regular, punctual, and 
willing payiheht of the stipulated rent, and the ensuring in 
each locality of so much inloriial peace and order at least as 
to them might seem l•erlui.silc for enabling tho community 
to perform this stipulation with exactness. Further than 
this they concerned themselves not at all about the intern.'il 
regulations of the municipality. Its whole community, 
now rising .li^ain' from one and the same level of civil 
nullity, were it liberty to adopt cither the anlicnt customs 
and usages of tho place ns c.visting before the Conquest, or 
such others as they might think proper to establish in 
accordance with the common law of tho land. The charters 
were constantly addressed to ‘ the citizens,’ ‘ the burgesses,’ 
or * the men* of such a city or borough ; and the sum of the 
description of a burgess, townsman, or member of the com¬ 
munity of the borough, as Madox in his Firma Purgi ob¬ 
serves, was this:—‘ They wore deemed townsmen who had 
a settled dwelling in tho town, who merchandized there, 
who Were of the bans or guild, who were in lot and' scot 
with tho townsmen,’ 9 ,nd who used and enjoyed tho liberties 
and free ®UBtomar^Jt‘^Jio town.’ Tho municipal hotly, in 
short, consisted oirmfe* resident and tradiflg inhabitants, 
sharing in tho payment of the local taxes and tho per¬ 
formance of the local i&ties. This formed substantially a 
household franchise. Strangers residing temporarily in 
tho town for purposes of trade had no voice in tho afiTuirs of 
the borough nor any liability to Us bunlens, which» at com¬ 
mon' law, could not be impost upon^^em without ad¬ 
mission to the local franclji^, ^'borough free¬ 

dom by birth, apprentlcdship,; ahd inurijigo, all known to 
be of very remote antiquity, seem to haye been onbr 


«aany of wioettoining the M^iu|b]reondit||m of esta¬ 
blished rmaence. The title by putroas^was a^^c^ary 
condition for the admission of an individyil^'InTOmusly un- 
^qnected with that particular community, hIIMIII idlye 
when such admission conferred peculi^ 
trading; and the right of bestowing thy freeoonP^ a^ 
individual uy freo gift, for any reasoq to them siiffimoWi/ 
was one nccMsarily inherent in the immunity, ^ 
exercise of which they were not respon%ibi^o,any.qutho)ril^ 
whatever. The freemen's right of" exclusive triidihg'ttn" 
bad some ground of justice when they who eifiOTod it 
clusively supported the local burdens.» Edward llli’f 
of tho staple authorized the residence of non-freemeq^' 
the staple towns, but at the same time empower^tbto 
muhity of the borough to compel them to contribute to'tne 
public burdens; and under these regulations it is tljgt the 
residence of non-freemen appears first to have l&e- 

quent. 

The progress of wealth, populatioiv and the usefhr'arto, 
produced, in many of the greater towns, tho subdivision ef 
the general community into guilds of particular tra^fil, 
called, in many instances since the Norman sera, compcMt^, 
which thus became avenues for admission to the general 
franchise of the municipality. In their greatest prospwity 
these fraternities, more especially in the metropolil’, became 
important bodies, in which the w'hole community 
rollcd; each had its distinct common-hall, made b^^WS 
for the regulation of its particular trade, and had its com¬ 
mon property ; while the rights of the individuals comj){»i^g 
them, as members of tho great general common^, re¬ 
mained tho same. ' 

But for several centuries after the Conquest, any "ielect 
body forming, within a municipal town, a corporat^h, in 
tho modern sense of the term, was entirely unknown. When 
the men of a town became answerable to tho crowhrora 
fei-in or other payment duo from their community, tRelt the 
Itaroiis of (ho exclicquer, the king's attorney, or his fitficr ■ 
clerks and ofiiecrs, charged, impleaded, and sued the towns-, 
men collectively, by any name by which they could bo 
accurately designated, and they answered by one or rtibro 
of their number, deputed for that purpose by the rest. 
There was also a method of summoning a community to 
appear in the king's courts of law, by six or some other 
number of ‘ tlie bettor and more discreet’ inhabitants, to Ikj 
nominatoil by the re.st. The duties of the boroughs to the 
ing were rcndoroil entirely by their executive oflicci's, 
elected yearly by tho whole community. Generally it was 
granted to them to elect a' single chief inagi.strato, bearing, 
as already observed, tho Norman title of mayor, who Lo¬ 
carno answerable to the crown for all things in which tlio 
baililf or bailiifs were previously responsible, and the officers 
bearing tho latter title declined to an inferior rank. Tho 
executive olficcr, thus elected, it was alwa 5 ’s necessary to 
present to the king, or some one appointed by him, to bo' 
accepted and sworn faithfully to discharge his duties both 
to the crown and to the community ; and to receive those 
presentations, accept the ofliccr elected, and take hfc oatll, 
bccainc a part of tlio duties of tho treasurer ami barons of 
the exchequer. To these, when tho citizens or burgesses 
had made their election, it was notified by letters under 
their common .seal, anil the mayor elect was presented to 
them at the exchequer by two of liis fellow-burgesses. Tho 
same proceeding was obsen'ed with regard to sheriffs, winch ■ 
some of the larger cities and towns acquired power to elect 
a.s <;ounties of themselves ; and for tho like roason, beeauso 
of the duties they had to render to the king. In course of 
time communities acquired by charter the privilege of taking 
tho oaths of their own oflicoior they might be tendered 
to tho constable of the nearest royal castle. If such officer 
performed any official duty without being duly sworn, it was 
deemed a contempt, and the hucrlics were liable to bo 
seized into tho king's bauds, unless redeemed by fine or a 
valid excuse. 

But the sole legislative assemhiy in cvci-y muniotpal town 
or borough was originally tho Saxon folk-mote, or meeting 
of the whole community, called in many places the hun¬ 
dred, and where held within doors, the hunzting or the 
common hall. This assembly was held for mutual advice 
and general determination on the aCTairs qf.Uie coromunitv, 
whether in the enacting of la^ regul^iotis, called burgh- 
lau'S (by contraction Sy-la^^SOso. often corrupted into 
bye-laws), tho levying orlocal taxes, the selling or lea-sing 
I of public property, tno administration of justice, the- apl- 
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l^Attiieat£9»f muTMcipsijifficeirs, or any othw ftioiljf affcct- 
ittg Vbe general interests. In this assembly, heldeommonly 
onW" a Iho body of burgesses in person, to 

wji^tA. ^Xi^cS'er with their otlicers, whom they elected an¬ 
nually, iye^ general privilege conveyed by the royal ebar- 
tei^ »a.s granted; and however vested in later times, every 
pilwcrisexercisetl in the nntient boroughs Ims derived its 
origin from the ..acts df this assembly. IIo#tbo increase 
of population and extension of trade in the larger towns 
led naturally, to the introduction of (he representative prin¬ 
ciple in local legislation, &c., and the natural (cadency of 
its operation towards the production of an aristocratic or¬ 
ganisation, will bo best illustrated in a succinct view of the 
hiA(try pftbe metropolitAn municipality itself, the inagni- 
^ tude of which has afiorded the lullcst scope for the distinct 
development of those tendencies. 

Although William of Nornnimly. in consolidating his 
conquest, had trampled out even those scattei-ed sparks of 
litiCal vitality which in the <‘ourso of his invading can;er 
had spared in order to deaden or shorten local resistance, 
yds^bis successors soon found it to their purpose, though 
still retaining the arbitrary grasp of the Norman crown 
upon the municipal libenies and properties of the Anglo- 
Saxthi toynsmen, to excreise that power in the case of the 
in<^. 4 raportant cities and ports with somewhat less harsh- 
nenit|{|>an William had done. Tims it was that I.ou(lon in 
pafticular, and the sua-i) 0 it 8 on the south-eastern coast, 
ttien4>f primary importance to the Norman crown for main¬ 
taining a free oominunication with its continental dominions, 
as»w(di. as supplying its naval force, were early objeels of 
royalyfavour—for some time indeed capriciously cxtcnnlcd 
and yidfhdrawn, hut settling into pcrninncnce uiih the 
growmof Anglo-Norman society. Another circumstance 
coimf^^d to give to these towns the lead in the general 
prq^etjjp of the burgess population towards the recovery of 
Civil and jwlitical freedom. 'I'hough tlic great ma¬ 
jority of the burgesses, even in these favoured towns, were 
necesgiarily of Anglo-Saxon blood, yet there were soon 
ihupd among them a certain number of foreign descent, 
No^an, Angevin, or French, whose ancestors, having sul¬ 
lied in England at the Conquest, had applied themselves to 
varioQs branches of trade. To these individuals, on ac¬ 
count of the identity of race and language, the favour of 
the Norman government was least relucUutly extended; 
they became, too, tbo natural interpreters and mediators 
between the government and the great body of their fellow- 
townsmen ; and the necessary tendency of these two cir¬ 
cumstances combined, was to establish in the great metro- 

S olitan municipality a Norman party, vastly inferior to the 
English one in numbers, but dominant in position. This 
is the true key to the solution of many remarkable and, 
without it, scarcely intelligible transactions in the early 
municipal history of London. The operation of these cir¬ 
cumstances is very clearly and strikingly exhibited in the 
great civic commotion in the time of Richard I., in which 
' the most ^conspicuous actor on the popidar side was a citizen 
of SaxSn descent, to whom, from his adhcrotico to the cus¬ 
tom of his forefathers in wearing his heard long, the Nor¬ 
mans gave the cognomen d la liarbe, and whom our moilern 
historians call William Long-Beard. We find this transac¬ 
tion very particularly detailed in the Latin historians of (ho 
time, both on the popular and on the Norman side—Ro- 
' ger de Hoveden, Math. Paris, Aluth, of Westminster, Ccr- 
* vase of Canterbury &c. The facts collect'd from their 
joint testimony, as far as they relate to our present in¬ 
quiry, are these 

Among the vexations which the poorer and more nu¬ 
merous class of the citizens had to endure from the more 
pwulant, one of the most frequent was the unfair ap- 
nature of \ of the payment of the tai/les or tallages, the 
scribed; . fowhich arbitrary exactions wo have already do- 
• the royal; desuimetimes the mayor and aldeimen, to whom 
exempt those whd of a fixed sum was adJresseil, wouM 
btiling at all; somA were most able to pay from contri- 
should coutributc letimes they ordained that each citizen 
the respective amqjtho same sum; without any regard to 
burden constantly Aunt of property«> that the heaviest 
to bear it. In.^j^fell on those Who were the least able 
gained abroad year 1196, when,-Biobard,.!. was en- 

and his office^f^^aking war upon, thfi’^King. of Franco, 
^nsos of nijia.g-invEngland were r^ib g.m onev for-t^e ex- 
nif ransom^ campaignii.54Bd. for-^i™^ae remainder of 
l^uc to .the Puke of Austria the cit|F of^Londpn 


was snmtnobed to pay a tallage cxtraoitfinary. The mayor 
and his couneiltors accoMingly convok^ia:a hustife>ht.com- 
mon-liall, to,' delibam^ • as to the the 

gross sum requir^ISkbuld bo.indiviiluallyj^bi^. The 
leading citizens usgal,,% a partili^f the bunlen, 

so made as that tWiwfehto.st 'jwirtion of it wUnld upon 
themselves. But the Man of tlie Long Beard stod^finrward 
to oppose their intention. He had often befiirc pleaded the 
cause of his poor English fellow-citizens with more ardour 
than success, and had gained from them the title of defender 
or advocate of the i>oor. Inheriting from industrious pa¬ 
rents a eonipotcnt jiorsonal property, he had retired from 
business, aiifl gave all hi.s leisure to .the study of the law, to 
enable him to extricate the poorer citizens from the toils 
cast about them by tho Norman lawyers. 'WM® 
English eloquence was vigorous and popular, no forma'll 
clerk excelled him in the art of pleading in French, the 
only language then admitted in the trilmnals. While the 
use to which he devoted these talents made him dear to the 
citizens of tho middling and lower rate of fortnnej the 
Norman party charged liini with misleading the ^jptitude, 
by filling tliom with ‘ an inordinate desire of liberty and 
happiness.' On the occasion in question, they .loaded him 
with reproaches, and accused him of rebellioh''and trea¬ 
son against tho king. ‘ Tlio traitors to the king,' replied 
the Englishman, ‘ are they who defraud his exchequer 
liy exempting tliemselves from paying what they owe 
him, and 1 myself will denounce them to him.’ Ac¬ 
cordingly, he crossed the sea, went to King Richard's 
camp, knell before him, and solicited his peace and protec¬ 
tion for the i>oor people of London. Richard received his 
complaint, in-omiscd redres-s and when the petitioner was 
.gone, thought no more of it, being too much occupied with 
ids groat iiolitical concerns to attend to a quarrel among 
tnero biirgessrs. Hut the Norman barons atfud- prelates, 
tilling the high olUces of (lie chancery and the exchequer, 
gave their attention to it, and took part warmly, through 
national and aristocratic instinct, with the dominant party, 
against the poorer classes and their advocate. Hubert 
Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, and grand jasticier or 
chief justico of England, provoked that a tSaxon should 
have dared to lay an information before the kings.against 
men of Norman blood, and resolved to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of such a scandal, issued an ordinance, forbidding any 
man of the cunuuonully of London to go out of tho city, on 
pain of being seized as a traitor to the king and kingdom ; 
and aceurilingly, a niunber of traders, who, notwithstanding 
tho chief justice's ordcr.s, went on their ordinary business to 
the great fair at Stamford, wero seized ami thrown into 
prison. These acts of violence caused a great ferment in 
the city, and the poorer classe.s of the citizens entered into 
an association for their coininun defence. William Long- 
Beard, relying probably on the king's promis^>iivas the soul 
and leader of (his secret society, in which wb are told by 
several historians of the time that fifty "thousand per¬ 
sons engaged. They gathered together such weapons 
as were accessible to burgesses in their slate of half-bund- 
age,—as staves shod with iron, axes, and iron crows,—to 
attack, in case of a contiict, the fortified dwellings of the 
Normans. They then held several- meetings , in the open 
air, at which William addressed them, aml'‘encouraged 
their enthusiasm. Meanwhile, the high Nornian function¬ 
aries convoking in parliament, at London, thp bishops, 
counts, anil bacons of the neighbouring provinC)^.s.' cited tho 
people's orator to apjicar beforo that assoih^y.". William 
obeyed the summons, escorted by a great liitiltitudo, calling 
him saviour and king of the poor. This uni^ttiVocal indi¬ 
cation of an immense- popularity intimidated'the barons 
in parliament. They postponed the consideration of tho 
charge to an early sitting, which never took place; and 
used all their efforts, by skilful .emissaries, to work upon tho 
popular mind. False prom iscs and false alarms, alternately 
circulated, lulled the public terment,',.aT|i^ discouraged the 
partisans of the Insurrection. Tho arclibishop and the other 
justi^s then themselves called several meetings of the 
poorer Londoners, and addressing them, now on tho neces¬ 
sity of keeping petme and order, now upon tho king's power 
to email the seditious, they succeeded in sowing doubt and 
hesitation among the conspirators. Seizing that moment, 
of lan^or which has altfaya been fatil to a popular party,* 
they required iE6 Jiavo del.N«ed; to’them, as hostages for the 
puJHic tranquillity,^^ the ohilditm of a great iiiany ftimilies of 
.^e middle and lover dai^ses.. The citizens wanted tesolu- 
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tion to rcsist'this deinond; and the cause of arbitraty power 
was gai^<ld;- i|s soop as the hostages were led away from 
],ondo^|o tjf^dnement in difTercnt fortresses. The particu* 
lurs of tjio'lubs'e'qucnt seizure, summary condemnation, 
and exechtion of; the ])opular advocate,; and the reputation 
of martyrdom bestowed upon him by the p(mular affection, 
(ire immaterial to our present pur|)ose. This historical 
anecdote' is introduced merely to exhibit distinctly the 
source and operation of the first aristocratical distinction 
that arose in the leading English cities and towns. 

But as the distinction of race became lost in the fusion of 
blood and the rise of the modem English tongue, other 
cireuuistanecs sprung up, tending to create and perpetuab! 
a distinction of civic classes. The progress of individual 
wealth, as commercial property became more secure against 
exaotionti by arbitrary power, and the coramoreial resources 
ol’ the country became developed, was among the most 
powerful of these causes. The necessity, too, for the con¬ 
venient transaction of the affairs of a multitudinous body, 
of establishing a representative council for the inaiiagcmcnt 
of all onlinary business, was another cause operating in the 
siiine direction. In London, as early as the close of Ilcnry 
IIl.’s reign, the aldermen, and those calling themselves 
' the more discreet of the city,' made an attempt to elect a 
niavor, in opposition to the popular voice; which, however, 
ended in the triumph of the latter, in a general folk-mote 
lu;ld at St. Paul's Cross. In the reigns of the first three 
Edwards, it appears that the same election was made by 
the mayor, aldermen, and a varying number of frocmcii 
clcefctl out of each ward. The aldermen, in their original 
I’onstitution, were only a council to the mayor in the ad¬ 
ministration of justic .0 and in his other duties, elected 
nimuully by the freemen of the several wards; and from 
them the mayor might resort for Jidvicc to the commonalty 
ill general meeting. At an early period, however, the 
great number of the citizens, and the variety of business 
to be transacted, made it necessary for them to have a sort 
of standing coinrailtcc of their body, to be consulted by tlic 
-oayor atid aldermen, and to exorcise the power belonging 
to the common-hall, in the enacting of bye-laws, and the 
general administration of the afluirs of the eummunity. The 
whole of this legislative and administrative body, being 
chosen yearly by and Irom the commonalty at large, acted 
under tiic must direct responsibility to their constituents. 
Kin'll a council appears, from the city records, to have 
existed as early as the year 1284: hut though it is now 
deemed in law to be a prescriptive body, this is attributable 
rather to its not deriving its existence from royal charter, 
than to any certainty of its existence before the time of 
legal memory. Its numbers and constitution were often 
changed. Nearly thirty years after the express recognition, 
by charter, of the 15lli of Edward III., of the power in the 
cili/.eiis to make bye-laws, it was, by consent of all the eoni- 
mons of the city ordained that each of the mysteries (mas¬ 
teries or crafts), that is, each of the tr.ading companies, should 
choose certain per-sons to assent to and ordain, with the lord- 
mayor and aldermen, whatever they sliould deem advisable; 
to elect llic mayor and shoritl's ; and to give counsel in all 
ea.ses where it was formerly sought of tho commons. This 
was in the 4.1rd or 44th of Edward III., and was confirmed 
ill the 50th of the same reign : but tlic common-Iiall or 
court of liusting.s of the whole cnmniuiiity still retained the 
right of re-modelling the municipal Icgisratiire; and in the 
7th of Richard II., tho comniou-couueil was placed on its 
present footing by an act of common-hall, passed iti the 
presence of the ‘ immense eommiinity,’ to the eftoct that, 
as in such largo assemblies things had been done mure 
by clamour than by reason, the aldermen, when, on St. 
Gregory's day in each year, they were apjiointcd for tho 
year ensuing, should ho firmly charged, fifteen ilays after 
tho said day, to assemble their respective wards, and, by. 
good deliberation, charge them to choose four of the most 
sulficiciit persons in their ward, to he of the common-council 
for the year ensuing, gsc., provided that of th< whole num- 
lier no more than eight should be of one mystery. Except 
as to the prescribed numbers, which wore not strictly au- 
iiercd to, this act of common-hall took full efl'cet; the 
whole administrative powers of tho community were Irans- 
ferred to the legislative body, composed of mayor, aldermen, 
and coinmon-councilmen, all suliject to annual election ; 
and tho antient hustings-courk fell into comparative de¬ 
suetude ; although, on one subsequent occasion, in the 23rd 
of Henry VII., we find the mayor, aldermen, common- 
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council. Bind commons, acting together a# ofie great common* 
hall, in accordance with the original constihuticip, - 

Such was the natural origin of the courts of aUerpct^p and 
common-council in tlic city of I.ondoii; and "Mho^closely 
analogous was their rise in other communities, is abmdantly 
testified by existing documents. ^ 

In those instances where the whole of the citizens or 
burgesses wore numlicrcd in tho several trading companies, 
these, for convenience' sake, sometimes funned tho basis of 
tho internal polity of the community, and the election of 
j borough ollicors and members of the coiniiioii council be¬ 
came vested in them. Loudon itself presents at this day a 
remarkable instance of incomplete progression from th'o 
household franchise to the adoption of that of the guilds : 
the inliahitaiit freeiiiuii elect the aldermen and common- 
councilmcn; while (he. liverymen, or members of the several 
companies (so denoiiiinatcii from the distingui.shing pecu¬ 
liarities of oostume adopted by each fraternity), resident or 
non-resident, elect the mayor, sheriffs, cliaiiiherlain, and 
other officers. But, in many boroughs, this basis of the 
guilds wholly .superseded the original scot-iiiid-lot franchise; 
and ill the changes of society which have gradually reduced 
the guilds from their original position, that thorough sub¬ 
stitution has been one eonslantly growing cause of unftiir 
exclusion. The riclie-st and must iiilluential persons, too, 
being generally chosen by the inhabitants at large to the 
highest places in the inuiiicipal councils, were often tcnip'terl 
to seek the perpetuation of their authority without the 
necessity of frequent appeals to the popular voice, and ever, 
to usurp powers which it had not delegated at all. Such, 
usurpations however were often vigorously resisted bytlic 
community at large; and the rontc.sts were sonielimtp so 
violent and obstinate as to lead to blooilslicd. But in cmrse 
of time, the Crown itself, so long indifferent to the details 
of niiinieipal urraiigcinents, found sufficient motives fur 
encouraging these endeavours of internal parties to form 
close ruling bodies, irresponsible to the general eommiinity. 
In order to trace the development of this policy, we must 
resume the thread of the political history of the munici¬ 
palities of England. 

We find faint indications of it in several of Henry VITth's 
charters ; as in one to Bristol in 1 1!)9, establishing a self- 
clcelivc council of aldermen; who yet, though justices, had 
no exclusive power of municipal government. But the fierce¬ 
ness of religious dissension, which divided the whole nation at 
the close of the following reign, made the management of 
the House of Coniiiions an object of primary iinportunee to 
either Catholic or Protestant successor to the crown. This 
therefore was the lera of the most active exercise of the pre- 
scriptivcly discretional power of the sheriffs to determine 
within their several bailiwicks, in issuing their precepts for 
a general election, which of the munieipal towns should, 
and which should not, he held to he parliamentary boroughs. 
To arbitrarily omit any of the larger towns, or even of the 
smaller ones, which in public estimation had a prescriptive 
right to he sumiiiuned, was too open an attack on the free- 
doin of parliament to he now ventured upon. The calling of 
this right into action in boroughs wherein it bad Iain dormant 
from the beginning, or, thoiigli once exercised, had fallen 
into disuse from alleged poverty, deciay, or other causes, was 
a more plausible course of proceeding; and iiotwithstaiiding 
the evident partiality with which it was conducted, was per¬ 
mitted to pass without legislative interference. 

Accordingly wo finil in the reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, besides seventeen horouglis re¬ 
stored to parliamentary existence, forty-six now first bo- 
giiiiiiiig to send members, making altogether an addition to 
the former representation (as no place-s were now omitted) of 
sixty-three places, rctiiriiiiig 1'23 members. But tho most 
important feature in this policy of th" crown at this period— 
that vvhicii mainly contributed to attain the object of that 
policy—was its novel assumption of the right of remoulding, 
by ffoverning charters, the municipal constitution of these 
nevv or revived parliamentary boroughs. Most of these 
charters expressly vested the local govenvnent, and some¬ 
times the immediate election of the parliamentary. repre¬ 
sentatives, in small councils, originally nominated by the 
crown, to bo ever after self-elected. 

This was the first great step on the part .<jf the crown in 
undermining tho jiolitical independence of tlte English mu¬ 
nicipalities. The successfiil working of the application of this 
novel principle to the new or restoTedparliamentary boroughs, 
encouraged the Stuarts not only to continue tfais ayatcmtif 
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erecting c1o$c borottglis, but to make a second and a bolder 
advance in the same direction, by attacking the constitutions 
of the prescript ircly parliamentary municipalities themselves. 
Already, in Michaelmas term, doth and 41st of Klixabetli, 
the judges hail given a remarkable decision, dxtreinely fa- 
I'uurable to the prosecution of this object. Attempts appear 
to l(^vc been tnen making in several of the boroughs to 
have popular elections of the principal oflicers, in opposition 
to a custom whiidi had grown up of leaving tho elections in 
the hands of the common councils. It was now, therefore, 
desired to be known whether such elections were legal, in 
opposition to the words of a charter vesting the elciitions 
indeflnitcly in the commonalty. It was on application by 
tho Privy Council, that the two c.hief justices, the cliief 
haron, and tho other judgi^s, dctcrminotl that such custom 
was good, because the several boroughs bad power to make 
bye-laws; and that where no bye-law iiiuking such regu¬ 
lation was to be found, it might nevertheless be ])rcsuutcd 
that such bye-law had existed, because siudi custom must 
have originated in common c.onscnt. And thus it was judi¬ 
cially decided, not only that elections of municipal ollicers 
by select common councils were legal, but that where such 
custom baid grown np, the community at large were for ever 
excluded from such elections. 

The incongruities involved in this decision, anil tho disre¬ 
gard of all couslilutiunal principle, are very notable. That 
the plenitude of royal prerogative established at the Cen.- 
quest should have excluded, for ages before, all appeal to 
the inherent right of freemon to a voic.c in the appointment 
of those who were to have the direction of their common 
afi'aii's, is perfectly intelligible. That on the royal charier, 
and,; that alone, they constantly rested their title to such 
ppWbr of internal organiKation as they claimed to exer¬ 
cise, is suftlcicntly manifest. Here tho burgesses and 
tho royal judges should seem to have been meeting on coin- 
inon ground. Tlic burgesses simply aiipcaled against a 
vicious custom of later growth to I lie superior .mil anterior 
authority of their charter. The judges, instead of vindi- 
eating that authority, as it should have hecti the primary 
interest of the prerogative to do, assorted—first, that the 
power of making bye-laws, given by the charter, empowered 
the community to make a law c.oiilraveiiing an express pro¬ 
vision of the same charter; secondly, that there was a })ar- 
tic.ular kind of bye-law, wliicli, though the <•o^mm 1 nity bad 
power to ciiaet, they bad no power to repeal; and lliinlly, 
that in a certain case, the cxislenee of an c.rprcxs late was 
to be presumed from a usage commencing within time of 
memory. This transaction, therefore, presents a fiiost curious 
e.xample of the compromising, by the crown itself, of the 
very principles on which the stability of the prerogative 
most firmly rested, in the eager pursuit of its immediate 
policy. 

The judicial authority being thus once brought into play 
to decide, for the crown's own immediate convoiiionce, u])on 
the extent and durability of its jiowers in the granting of 
municipal charters, was kept in active operation throughout 
the Stuart reigns. In the twelfth year of .Tamos I. it 
proceeded so far as to declare that tho king could, by bis 
charter, incorporate the people of a town in tho form of select 
classes and commonalty, and vest in tho whole corporation 
the right of sending representatives to parliament, at the 
.same time restraining the erercise of that right to the 
select classes; and such was thenceforward the i'orm of all 
the corporations which royal charters created or remodelled. 
After this fashion it was that, under James I. and Charles 
1 ., seventeen more parliaraeirtary boroughs were revived; 
and that James created four, making a total addition to the 
liorough representation of forty-one members, besides tho 
four members for the two English universities, wliich James 
first introduced. 

That all these arts combined were insufficient to counter¬ 
act in the representative house the popular spirit, and the 
spread of political knowledge consequent on the diffusion of 
printing, so far as to render that assembly thoroughly sub¬ 
servient to the views of the Court at that period, is a fact too 
notorious to he here enlarged upon. Charles I. attempted, 
and persevered in attempting, that which even Edwaiil I. 
had found it expedient solemnly to forego—the levying of 
general taxes without consent of tho Commons in par¬ 
liament. This was the true commencement of the struggle. 
The narrative of the consequent events—of the necessity 
if.’which drove him once more to have recourse Jo parliament— 
the necessity, not less urgent, xvhich drove the Commons to 


extort from him the act which prevcnWfl their being dissolved 
without their own consent—the distrust whifdx eventually, 
arose liet\vcon tho SjMple and that HoiiSe'of t^mmqps which 
so long continnetf in self-constituted ponndnency—and its 
final dissolution by force, to make way for the arbitrary mo¬ 
difications introduced by a military dictator—form^ rather 
an episode in parliamentary history than a link in l&e chain 
of that history itself. The endeavours of the Protector to 
mould a IIouso of Commons whieli should both second hi.s 
political views and possess the confldonce of the people 
proved abortive ; although, by omitting the more iiiconsi- 
(leiahle boroughs, proportioning the representation of the 
others to the population of the .several plaees, and, increasing 
that of the couiilies, ho seems to have made a show at least 
of seeking to iilaee tho general representation on a basis 
inure accmilant with the relative iiinnhcrs and imjprtanco of 
the several coiistilneiiiaes. 

‘A free parliament' was as much the national watchword 
in IGOO as it had been in 16-10; and Charles II.'s 
ifiiary ehiira would have availed him little without that par¬ 
liament's (lecluralion of it. * 

Tile thirteenth year of thi.s reign is memorable for Ibo 
enactment of tho statute, commonly known as the Corpo¬ 
ration Act, which so long operated to the exclusion both of 
Uoman Catholics and of Dissenters from all corporate offices. 
Itjiroviilcs that ‘no person oriH'r.soiis shall he placed,elected, 
or chosen, in or to any of the olllees of mayor, aldermen, rc- 
coriler.s, baililfs, town elerks, commoii-councilmeu, or other 
offices of magistracy, or plac.o or trust, or other cmi>lojment 
relating to or concerning the government of any city, cor¬ 
poration, borough, ciu(|uc port, or any of their members, or 
other port-town, within Eiiglainl, Wales, and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, that shall not have, one Vear before such election or. 
choice, taken the Sacrament of me l.ord'.s Supixir according 
to the rites of the Church of England.' But this legislative 
measure, which was iliclateil by the public opinion of the 
lime, and so long operated to the exclusion of Roman Catho¬ 
lics a.5 well as Dissenters from all niunieipal ulfices, was not 
at all conducive to the views of the Court. After lavishing 
cv4>r)' means at its disposal for the nianagemetit of the 
House of Commons by the dispensing of bribes and pensions 
to individual mcinhers that Court, tiver prodigal and over 
needy, meditated at onec a cheaper and more permanently 
efl'eetivc process of ensuring parliamentary subserviency, by 
pushing to its forlhest limit the old jiolicy of remodelling 
municipal corpiiratiDns. Kveii this was felt to be a bold 
attempt ; but it was deemed less hazardous than the en¬ 
deavour to reign without a parliament, in which Charles I. 
had failed. 

As the proci'odings now adojited against such of tho go¬ 
verning charters of cities and boroughs as still sanctioned a 
loo popular nuinicipal constitution, was a general filing of 
what are technically ti;rmod informations in the nature of 
quo u'arranto, from tho proininouco of those words in tho 
old I.atin formula of the instrument itself, it is necessary 
that wc should brietly explain the origin and use of that 
form of proceeding on the part of tho legal advisers and 
oflicers of Iho crown. 

Although many of tlio antient boroughs received their 
first Anglo-Norman charters of liberty from the successors 
of tho.so military leaders who had received from tho Con¬ 
queror the largest shares of the national spoil, yet the 
general relaxation of the feudal bonds at the same time 
that tho relations of the boroughs with the crown became 
more dotermiuate and regular, brought nearly all of them, 
at an early period, into immediate dependence, as the de¬ 
mesne boroughs were from the first, upon the validity of 
royal charters for the maintenance of their most important 
privileges. When some degree of regularity arose out of 
the judicial chaos necessarily introduced by such a con¬ 
quest, the justices itinerant wore empowered by the crown 
to inquire, in their circuit, by what warrant all who 
claimed any^ franchise in derogation of the crown, from 
which all local liberties were assumed to emanate, main¬ 
tained their title. In the 18th year of Edward I., who 
laboured strenuously in various ways to infuse oi-der and 
permanence into the internal administration of the realm, 
we find the following statute, the terms of which seem 
directed to an object quite contrary to that which in tho 
use of the proceeding in question the crown so eagerly pur¬ 
sued at a later period.—‘ Concerning the writ that is called 
quo warranto, our lord the king, at the feast of Pentecost, 
in the eighteenth year of his reign, hath established, that 
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all tho^ who claimr ttf havo quiet possession of any franchise 
before tho ^^me of KiUj^ Richard, wi^iout interruption, and 
cun show the aahfe by'a lawful inqi&st, shall well enjoy 
their possession; and in coso that possession be demanded 
for cause reasonable, our lord the kjn^ shall confirm it by 
title. And those that have old charters of privileges shall 
have the said charters adjudged according to the tenor and 
(brm of them ; and those tliat have lost their liberties since 
Easter last past by the aforesaid writ, according to the 
course of pleading in the same writ heretofore used, shall 
have restitution of their franchise lost, anil from henceforth 
they shall have according to the nature of this present coii- 
stitution.' The pruecediiig by quo warranto, however, had 
long been obsolete when the crown lawyers ol‘ Charles 11. 
ventured.tp revive it on so extensive a scale. The selection 
of this mode of proceeding scorns to have been as injuclieious 
as the purpose of it was dishonest. ‘ The crown lawyi;rs, 
more violent than learned,’ observes Mr. Willeock, in the 
introduction to his ‘ Law of Municipal Corporations.’ ‘ iiisleail 
of first pjoceeding by sriro facias- to repeal the cliarter.s on 
pretence of forfeiture, whieh would have given tlie subse¬ 
quent judgments at least the semblance of being conelusivo, 
mistook tlieir proceeding, and by filing informations in the 
natiiru of quo warranto against all the obnoxious corpora¬ 
tions, proceeded in such a manner that it was impossible to 
obtain even the appearance of a lawfnl judgment against 
thoin, since it could be sustained only upon two gnniiids; 
either that there were no such corporations ever established, 
and the bodies assuming to act as such wore merely self- 
l•ons(itutod; to which the charters and well-known usage 
throughout the land offered a matiifesl cf)ntradiclion ;—or 
that all the eurparations had been dissolved for want of 
officers and members, apd the persons assuming to act as 
such wero all inert! usurpers; to which the vtn-y form of 
the information ofl’oved a plain inconsistency, by admitting 
tb.'lt I ho itorporations of which they were acen.'cd a.s usurping 
the offices were still in existence. Ill-elioseii and iinjiist as 
till! measure was, judgtis were I'mud* vile enough for the 
royal pur|H)sc.’ London, wliieb in latter times bad usually 
taken the lead in asserting the political independence of the 
more important Knglisb municipalities, and the exanqilo 
of wliicli, from this circiiiiistanci! as well us from its supe¬ 
rior wealth and power, bad ever been so iiillu<!nlial, was 
selceted as the fir.st otijeet of attack. At (bis iiavticuhir 
lime it was in especial disfavour; for the king having, with 
a view to deprive the last parliauieiil wbieb he held of the 
eneourageinent which w’as derived from the vicinity of that 
powerful and independent eity, suniinoned it to meet at 
tt.rford, London not only re-elected (ho inemliers whieli it 
hail returned to the last ]iarl>iinent at Wesiminster, hut 
voteil them their tlinnks for their spirited coiiduet. Now, 
Iherefore, ‘after the most learm-d advocates in the land had 
been heard on the proeoodings against London, judgment 
was given of .seizure of its f'ranelhse tti ht! :i corporation into 
the king’s hands, as forfeifed.’ The di!lerininatioii of the 
inforniatioii against the metropolis spread consternation 
thiDUgh the kingdom, by the assistance of which and the 
intrigues of the court party, almost all the other municipali¬ 
ties were prevailed on cither to suffer judgment against 
them by tlefault, of which the tsrown made a use as erro¬ 
neous as of the original proceisliug, by treating it as a final 
and conclusive judgment, or to surrender their charters in 
liojie of conciliating tbt! despot’s favour. Here, too, the 
crown lawyers mistook the law, or, confiding in the plenitude 
of arbitrary prerogative, thought its rules unworthy their 
consideration. New charters w’cre granted without using 
the_prccaution to enrol many of the surreudors, on account 
of which they were wholly inoperative, oven should we ad¬ 
mit that a municipal eorjioration has power to surrender 
the franchise of being n coriX)ratioti, 

‘Tile labours of this princo wero productive of no advan¬ 
tage to himself; for although the eo-operatioii of his par- 
tizans, the servility of judges, and the vAdicts of party 
juries, effected the subversion of the corporations ami pro¬ 
mised a parliament venal as the realm could produce, his 
alarm at any assembly which might pretend to represent 
the people, and he possibly inllucncod by their opinions, 
was so great, that he deferred the period of their convention 
until death undermined the system of contrivance which 

• PoniWrlOM, CliR'f Jimtiris of *lu» KinK*ft Honeb, was T<*m4)v«M\ 1o !>•» Clilof 
•TuRtifio of the Common I'leafi; all') Suiiudors. who Iind drawn the ph'adiiHi!* 
and iiclvUed on llie pari uf ilio crowu. vraa raiscsl to he Chief Justice of liiu 
Ucoch Jiut before tho term in whieh the judgment was given. 


with hts management might havo subverted tho eonstitu- 
tien. This system soon fell after it came ^nder the 
management of a successor, against whom the whole na¬ 
tion was exasperated. The first and only parliament of 
James TI. clisplaycd the full influence of his brother's mea¬ 
sures,—the effect of laying corporations under tho contrui 
of the crown and vesting the election of their magistrates 
in the select classes; a parliament convened ready to forge 
chains for themselves and the nation,—a parliament whoso 
servility needed only a little duplicity in the king to render 
him tho most iirhitrary sovereign in Europe.’ This prince, 

‘ after having tried in vain to avail himself of his brother’s 
arrangements, endeavouring when too late to regain popular 
favour, abuniloiiod them in despair, and issued a proelama- 
fion to restore corporations to tlieir original state. 

* Some availed themselviis of this advantage and a more 
constitutional ivign ; but llie .select classes of corporations, 
unwilling to relinquish the iiitluence they had acquired 
under tlio new constitutions of Charles, still retained in their 
grasji till! munii-ipal jwwor, and by this moans prevented 
tlic rest,oration of ])opul:ir elections. It was a new case for 
till! trilmnals. Tlie operation of the recent. proo.eedings 
under the sliadow of legal form, and of such surrendens 
and new ini-.oipor:itioiis. was not generally understood. 
Many of the former officers had died or lemoved from the 
niuiiiciiialities, the new officers were of the royal party, and 
the aristocratic ascendency was not easily overthrown. The 
doctrine of the case of corporations,' above cited, ‘that by a 
hye-law the c.oriioration at large might be divested of the 
elective vote, that it might by tlie same method he reposeil 
in the sidect classes, and that niodorn usage was sufficient’ 
evidence of such a hye-law—in many instances continued 
tho constitution of corporations in the form instituted by 
(lharles, under pretext of lost bye-laws, after tho charters 
were professedly ahandoiied. 

‘So dilatory and expensive w.as it for the freemen to vin- 
dicati! tlieir rights, so much wore they under tho priiate 
control of the meinher.s of tho select idasses, so easy was it 
by compromise with the more active individuals to defer the 
inquiry, and so unimportant did this franchise in some 
cases appear, that at the present day many corporations are 
not cmaiii ipatcd from the iiiliueiico of these tyrannical pro- 
cccd.iig.s. The struggle has been violent and expensive ; 
the lajise of time had involved the question in new difficul¬ 
ties; anil several important points on this part of tho law 
were not settled iiiitil the decision of the case of Chester, 

the House of Lords, after two trials ill the country and 
one at bar. 

‘ Since the .-didicalion of King .Taine.s, the govcmniont 
has uhslaincd from open iiiterlereiice with the liberties of 
■orporatious; hut they havo been ineessanlly disturbed by 
the cuhaks of private i>ailies, for the’ purpose of inituencing 
he ret urns of iiiciuhers to parliament, the cfl’ect of which 
las hi!en to bring them more frequently under tlfti inspec¬ 
tion of the Court of King’s Bench, and to introduce a new 
ysteni of legal proceedings fi'V the investigation of their 
onduct. The aiieieiit writ of Quo Warranto has long ago 
fallen into disuse. The information in the nature of a Quo 
Warranto has been moulded into a regnliir form of aetion 
by the statute of the ninth year of the reign of Anne, aided 
by that of tho thirty second of George tho Third; and the 
determinations of the court. Proceedings on the Writ of 
Mandamus have also assumed a similar regularity through 
the liberal interpretation of the same statute of Queett Anne, 
and those of the eleventh and twelfth years of George tho 
Third.’ 

‘ But although, since the reign of .lames II., no attempt 
has been made to recur to the . jtuart measures against such 
of the corporations as still retained, in whole or in part, a 
pojmlar constitution; yet, as the municipal corporation com¬ 
missioners observe in tlieir late rcjiort, ‘ the charters which 
have boon granted since tho Revolution are framed nearly 
on tho model of those of the preceding era; they show a 
disregard of any settled or consistent plan for the improve¬ 
ment of municipal policy corresponding with the progress 
of society. The charters of George 111. uo not differ in this 
respect from those granted in the worst period ->f the history 
of these boroughs.’ 

Resuming the history of their parliamentary relations, 
w.e must observe that under Charles 11. was made the latest 
addition to the town ropreeonlatiqn. In that reign, after 
repeated attempts, since the time of Henry Vlll., made in 
tlio House of Commons, but defeated by the- House of 
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Lords or the withholding of the royal assent, to ptocure it to 
be enacted that the palatine county of Durham, us well as 
that of Chester, should send representatives to the Com¬ 
mons' House, it.was at length passed into an ayt, that the 
city of Durham, as well as the county, should thenceforth 
send two members; ami two members were granted to 
Newark by royal charter in reward of i^, exertions for 
Charles 1. during the civil war. 

It may be remarked, that in the assembly which addressed 
the Prince of Orange to issue letters lor a convention par¬ 
liament. the city of London again figured very prominently; 
the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common council, be¬ 
ing added to the invitation sent to all who had sat in any 
House of Commons during the reign of Charles II. 

The last important mollification in the exercise of the 
parliameniary Irunchise in cities and boroughs generally', 
enacted before the present mru, was the provision of an act 
of the ninth year of Queen Anne, which di.sqtialifies every 
person (except the eldest son of a peer or of a person quali¬ 
fied to be a knight of the shire) from becoming a member 
fur a city, borough, or port, who is nut possessed of a free¬ 
hold or copyhold estate of 30U/. annual value, clear of all 
ineuiiibrances. 

Both the Corporation Act, already siiecified, and the Test 
Act, whii-h required every ollicer, civil or militurv, to receive 
the Lord’s Supper according to the forms ot the Established 
Church, and to make'the declaration against transubstanti- 
atiun, had for many years been comparatively imperative, 
when, in the year 18*38, after their repeal had long been ad¬ 
vocated by the liberal opposition in the House of Commons, 
it was made a government measure, and passed into an act. 
For some time previous the public opinion against the exclu¬ 
sion fur religious opinions, perpetuated by these statutes, 
hail so far preponderated, that it was usual, at the close of 
each session of parliament, to pass an act to indemnify such 
as had exercised ollice without complying with their re- 
I quisitions. 

This measure, and the more important one which speedily 
followed it. the complete political emancipation of the Uo- 
nian Catholics, were passed without any direct view to the 
amelioration of the representative system. ' The revolution 
of 1688,. us we have seen, though it restored a popular con¬ 
stitution to some of the municipalities which had most re¬ 
cently been deprived of it, removed none of the vices in the 
general system. The history of the long i>eriod between 
that event and the introduction of the bill fur an extensive 
and systematic amelioration of the representative system, 
brought into tlie House of Commons by the ministers of 
the crown in 1831, is in a great measure the history of the 
transfer, from various causes, of the political inlluonce over 
parliamentary boroughs from the hands of tlm crown, 
which, for its own purposes, had moulded and adapted them 
to be so inllucnced, to those of private proprietors and 
patrons, among whom were always many members of 
the House of Lords. Thus there arose a new and un¬ 
precedented parliamentary system. That command of 
a majority of borough votes in the House of Commons, 
which even the later Stuarts had wanted means to realize, 
was obtained in the course of the last century, through 
the vastly augmented amount of government patronage 
arising from the great increase of the army, navy, colo¬ 
nial, and all other public departments, the establishment 
and rapid growth of the customs and excise, &c., &c. 
That, we say, which the Stuart government could not com¬ 
pass by the distribution of money, later administrations 
were enabled to accomplish by the distribution of place. 
The trafficking in the close boroughs, or as they were more 
popularly termed, the rotten boroughs—that is, the pur¬ 
chasing the power of directly intluencing the election of, or 
absolutely nominating their members,—became, to use the 
well-known w’ords of a minister, delivered in the Commons’ 
House itself, ' os notorious as the sun at noon-day,' anil for 
a long and eventfbl period was almost as little the subject 
of animadversion with any considerable portion of the 
public. 

It belongs to the general history of the House of Com¬ 
mons, to trace in &tail the progress of the great ques¬ 
tion of ‘ parliamentary reform,’ as the desired amelioration of 
the representative house of parliament was so long desig¬ 
nated. [Commons, House ok.] 

Wo now come to consider the operation of the great 
ebonge in the political relations of the cities and boroughs. 
In bringing about the change in their municipal •constitu¬ 


tions. • In following the new order of:thovements whfch re¬ 
ceived its first impulse in tho Reform Act, wo may ^rcudy 
trace a progress thh reverse of that which had been going 
on'for centuries before. A% the vitiation of the municipal 
constitutions of the towns hod bmn requisite to prepare tho 
way for their political prostration,—so their political-.eman¬ 
cipation to so large an extent opened the way toward^ their 
municipal regeneration. The means which the wicldcrs of 
prerogative have at all times deemed necessary to the 
attainment of their political ends, inevitably became a 
source uf local evil in the several municipalities. Tho new 
organization of the representative system immediately 
operated In various ways to force the state of the municipal 
system into consideration. In the first place, the extinction 
of the most extremely insgnificant or decayed parlia¬ 
mentary boroughs under that Act,—the extension of the 
boundaries of other boroughs, in a measure corresponding 
with the growth of the places beyond their antient limits,— 
the enfranchising of the great moilern towns,—and above all, 
the vesting of the franchise sub.stantially in the inha^t;ant 
householders,---all combined to exhibit in strong relief tho 
great delects of the yet standing corporation system. The 
almost superstitious reverence for the mysterious character 
attributed to corporations —a reverence which the mystic 
language of crown lawyers resiiecting them had constantly 
been cherishing—was now utterly dissolved ; and men were 
in a condition to place coolly side by side in their coutoni- 
plution the jiroper and legitimate ends of town government 
itself, ai.d the character of the associated bodies which 
asserted an imprescriptible right to act as the only instru¬ 
ments for attaining those ends. 

One singular result of the mystery which, for purposes 
which we have already' sufficiently indicated, had been 
thrown about tho being and end of a corporation, now be¬ 
came distinctly apparent. So little, it should seem, had it 
been undei'stood that good local government should be the 
primary object of this body's existence, that in the local 
acts of parliament which in latter times have been passed 
ibr the improvement of nearly all the more considerable 
tow'ns, the superintendence of the police, and the powers 
necessary for watching, paving, lighting, clean.sing, and 
supplying the towns with water, instead of being intrusted 
to the municipal authorities, had tor the most part been 
committed to various distinct and independent bodies,—• 
although none of these towns were too cxtciisivo to be em¬ 
braced by one system uf municipal governmentnot indeed 
that the inhabitants in any case desircil that their municipal 
authorities should exercise these new powers; fur although 
they had nut yet discovered what was or should be the use of 
a municipal corporation, they were convinced that in the 
great majority of instances, constituted as it then was, it 
was nut an engine working to the production of their local 
well-being. 

It is the less wonderful that the inhabitants of corporate 
towns should have come to this conclusion, when we find, 
as appeared in the recent inquiry, that few corporations ad¬ 
mitted any positive obligation to spend the surplus of their 
income for objects of public advantage. They regarded 
such expenditure as a spontaneous act of private generosity, 
rather than a well-considered application of the public re¬ 
venue; and the credit to which the corporation, in such a 
ca.se, generally considered itself entitle, was not that of 
judicious administrators, but of liberal benefactors. From 
this rooted opinion that the corporate property was held in 
trust for tho corporate body only, distinct from the commu¬ 
nity with which it was locally connected, tho transition was 
not unnatural to the opinion that individual corporators 
might justifiably derive a personal advantage from that pro¬ 
perty ; and accordingly wo find that at Cambridge the 
practice of turning the corporation property to the profit of 
individuals was avowed and defended before the municipal 
commissioners by a member of the common council. 

Tho operation of the parliamentary Reform Act upon 
tho local affairs of those boroughs in particular which it 
wholly disfranchised, and of others in whieh it destroyed 
the exclusive inllucnqe, afforded additional illustration at 
least as to what was not tho use of a municipal corpora¬ 
tion on the old principle. In many of these tho revenues 
wore inadequate to the wants of the municipality, and'the 
deficiency had been supplied cither from the funds of the 
patron or by the members for the borough. In some, beforo 
the passing of the Reform Act, tho members or the patron 
paid all the municipiyi expenses; but since that epoch these 
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contriliutionB hadand such corporations, had no 
loiigQ^^tbe means of muintainin^ municipal institutions of 
any kiu4> la the case of Grampohnd, the mayor had left 
the borough upon its disfranchisement, and the corporation 
Iwoks and accounts liad not been found since; nor had any 
ijew^niayor been elected until the year in which the late 
cointhission of municipal inquiry issued. 

In compliance with an aildrcss of the House of Commons, 
this royal commission to ‘inquire as to tho existing state of 
the municipal corporations in England and Wales, and to 
collect information respecting the defects in their consti¬ 
tution ; and to make inquiry also into their jurisdictions and 
powers,-and tlio administration of justice, and in all other 
respects ; and also into the mode of electing and appointing 
tho members and otticers of Buch corporations, and into the 
privileges of tho freemen ahd other members thereof, and 
into the nature and management of the iucoinc, rcvcnuc.s, 
and funds of the said corporations, and into the several 
local jurisdictions existing within the limits of England and 
Wales,' was issued in July, 183.'t; and the general re]>urt of 
the commissioners was laid before the king, and before 
the House of Commons, who ordered it to he printed, in 
March, 1835. On this general report, with the particular 
reports ujkjii the several plac<!8 appended to it, was founded 
tho ministerial bill ‘ fur the regulation of municipal corpora¬ 
tions in England and Wales.’ 

The total number of nuuiicipal corporations in England 
and Welles was found by the cuininissioncrs to be 246. A 
certain number of these, the most inconsiderable in size and 
population, being left for future legislation, and l,ondon, 
the greatest and most complicated of all, with its many 
wealthy trading companies, eacdi an important corporation, 
being rc.servcd as the’ imbject of a distinct hill not yet 
brought before parliumdht, the total number of the cities, 
towns, and ports, reconstituted, under the general name of 
‘boroughs,’ by tbo Municipal Kefurm Act, is 178. The 
act arranges these in two schciUilos, each divided into two 
sections. The first schedule (A) <-omprises those boroughs 
which are positively to have a commission of tlic peace. . 
Tncir number is 128, and includes all those who.so popiila- j 
lion is large enough to admit of their di\inion into two or ! 
more wards, as also a certain number of those which ■ 
are nut to be so divided; the members of their respective' 
councils to be elected under tlie act vary, acconliiig to the 
population, from 4 al'lcrmcn and 12 councillors, which is 
tlic number for Aherystwith, Abingdon, Andevor, &c., atul 
is the lowest number allotted by tho Act, up to 16 aldermen 
and 48 councillors, the highest number fixed by the Act, 
and assigned only to Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, and Norwicli, 
This schedule is arranged in two sections; the first com¬ 
prises those boroughs, 84 in number, the enlarged parlia¬ 
mentary limits of which, as settled by tho Boundary Act 
accompanying the Parliamentary lleforui .Vet for England 
and Wales, are to be taken as the municipal limits until 
altered by act of parliament. These, of course, arc all par¬ 
liamentary boroughs as well as municipal. They arc :— 

Aherystwith, Abingdon, Barnstaple, Bath, Bedford, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Bridgewater, Bridjiort, Bristol, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Cambridge, Canterbury, Cardill', Carlisle, 
Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Chester, Chichester, Colchester, 
Dartmuutb, Denbigh, Derby, Devizes, Dorchester, Dover, 
Durham, Evesham, Gateshead, Gloucester, Guihlibrd, 
Harwich, Haverford-west, Hereford, Hertford, Ipswich, 
Kimdal, Kidderminster, Kingston-upon-Hull, King’s I.ynn, 
Leeds, Leicester, Leominster, J.ichfiold, Liverpool, Mac- 
clcsfichl, Monmouth, Neath, Newark, Newcastlc-undcr- 
Lyne, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Newport (Momnouthshirc), 
Newport (Isle of 'Wight), Northampton, Norwich, Not¬ 
tingham, Oxford, Pembroke, Poole, Portsmouth, Preston. 
Reading. Ripon, Rochester, St. Albans, New Sariun (Salis¬ 
bury), Scarborough, Shrewsbury, Southampton, Stalford, 
Stamford, Stoc.kport, Sudbury, Sunderland, Swansea, Tiver¬ 
ton, Truro, Warwick, Wells, Weymouth* and Melcoinbo 
Regis, Wigan, Winchester, Windsor, Worcester, Great 
Yarmouth. 

The second section of this schedule contains those bo¬ 
roughs, ill number 44, tho municipal limits of which are to 
, remain as before the passing of this Act, until altered by act 
.eif'parliament. Of those 29 are also parliamentary ; viz. 

Andevor, Banbury, Beverley, Bowdley, Bostoii, Br«-on, 
Bridgenorth, Clithcroe, Coventry, Exeter, Falmouth, Gran¬ 
tham, Grimsby, Hastings, Lancaster, Lincoln, Liskeard, 
Ludlow, Maidstone, Malden, Plymuylh, Pontefract, Rich¬ 


mond. St. Ives, Tewkesbury, Walsall, Welchpoole, Wen- 
lock, York. 

And 15 are municipal only 

Bidoford, Chesterfield, Conglcton, Qeal. Doncaster, 
Oravesend, Kingston-upon-Thaiiies, Louth, Newbury. Os¬ 
westry, Penzance, Romsey, Safiron Walden, Stockton, 
Wisbech. 

Tilt! second schedule (B) comprises that portion of the 
boroughs of tho smallest class not divided into wards, and 
having only 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, which are not 
to have a commission of the peace, except upon petition 
their council and grant by tho crown. This schedule, too, 
is divided into two sections, after the same manner as the 
former. The first section comprises those parliamentary 
boroughs whoso parliamentary boundary is to be taken until 
further legislated upon, in number 9:— 

Arundel, Beaumaris, Cardigan, Llanidloes, Pwliieli, 
Ruthin, Tenby, Thetford, Totnes. 

Of the 41 contained in the second section of this sche¬ 
dule, whose municipal limits are to remain as before the 
Act until altered by parliament, 23 are also parliamentary:— 

Bodmin, Buckingham. Caine, Chippenham, Droitwich, 
Eye, Flint, Helstonc, Huntingdon, Hytho, I,aunceston. 
Lyme Regis, Lymington, Marlborough. Morpeth, Peniyii, 
East Retford, Rye, Sandwich, Shaftesbury, Taraworth, 
Wallingford, Chipping Wycombe. 

And ! 8 are municipal only ;— 

Basingstoke, Beccles, Blandford Forum, Chard, Chipping 
Norton, Daventry, Faversham, Folkestone, Glastonbury, 
Goclalming, Godmanchester, Llandovery, Maidenhead, South 
Molton, South Wold, Stratford-on-Avon, Tenterden, Tor- 
rington. 

The fixing of the new municipal boundaries is tho ta.sk 
of a distinct commission, which has been actively at work 
since tho jiassing of the act. Anciently there was no dis¬ 
tinction bctivcen municipal and parliamentary limits, be¬ 
cause! it was Ay virtue of its being a vtitnicipal town thafr* 
each borough sent reprc.sentativc3. But in ii.xing the new 
parliamentary limits under the Reform Act, regard was 
had to various circumstances, which, in many instances, 
occasioned the tracing of a boundary much too wide to 
serve conveniently as the limit of a borough inhabitancy. 
In many cases however it is probable that the boundaries 
will remain as already indicated in the schedules affixed 
to the Act, especially in those larger parliamentary boroughs 
whose great amount of population made it least necessary, 
in settling their limits, to describe a circuit extending 
far beyond the more densely inhabited space. 

Besiiles the general inadequacy at the present day of tho 
antieiit borough limits in the more populous towns, there 
were two other classes of anomalies in the old system, in 
rolatioii to this matter, which it is of some importance to 
notice. The first was, that in seme cases, as at Grantham 
and Brecon, the corporate boundary was not continuous, 
but included outlying parcels of ground. Tho most re¬ 
markable instances of this occur in the Cinque Ports. At 
Hastings, for instance, the corporate magistrates had autho¬ 
rity, amongst other places, over two detached precincts dis¬ 
tant from that town forty and fifty miles respectively. Ami 
the town of Ramsgate, as well as the corporate town of 
Deal, both at some distance from Sandwich, were under 
the jurisdiction of the corporation of the latter town. Tho 
second class of these anomalies consisted in the precincts 
being often locally situated within tho liniits of the 
corporate authority, but exempted from its jurisdiction. 
Such existed at York, Lincoln, Norwich, ^yinchcste^, ami 
Chichester. These had usually originated in ecclesiastical^ 
privileges, or had been the si.o of tho castle of tho lord of 
the borough. In the city of Canterbury there were fifteen 
such precincts, though some of them were in dispute be¬ 
tween the county of Kent and th.. county of tho city. 

Tho Municipal R(!forin Act removes both the above de¬ 
scriptions of inconveniences. In each borough cvery^ place 
included within tho general boundary indicated in the 
schedules is to form part of that borough; but any place 
hitherto forming jiart of a city or borough, but not in¬ 
cluded within the boundary thus indicated, is hcnrcclorward 
to bo held as part of the county within which it is locally 
situated, and not as part of the borough.. 

In analyzing the ohange made by the act in the internal 
constitution of tho borgiuglis, WiJ^ find that tho facts natu¬ 
rally resolve themselves into three divisions. Tho first and 
most iiiiporlaiit consists of those relating to tho constitution 



electoral body; tne division orga . 

nitistion for the purposes of local legislation, taxation, an^ 
^‘otber branches of public ecoaomK os the admiiystra^ 
tidn of public property, whetlw absolute or in trust; the 
appointment, ^heillance, and payment of magistratesf 
otlicers of justice, policat, and other departments; the main¬ 
tenance of public works and buildings; the paving, light¬ 
ing, and cleansing of tho town; the maintaiiting and im¬ 
provement of tlioroughfares, at^d supply of water. The 
third division regards the organization for purposes of local 
judm'ature, comprising all that relates to the constitution 
aniTpowerB of the loctd courts and magistracies. 

To make the municipal change now eifectiiig distinctly 
intelligible, we shall compare, under each of these heads, 
the state of tho municipalities previous to tho late Act, with 
tho several provisions of the Act itself. 

I.— Municipal Okoanization. 

1. Electoral Body or Loral Constituency, 

Most of the governing charters incorporated the men and 
inhabitants of the borough; yet, though very few of them 
unequivocally designated the corporate body as a small and 
definite number of jiersons, custom (supported by the si¬ 
lence of the charters as to any general right to tho fran¬ 
chise, and b}' its disuse and oblivion where any such might 
formerly have existed) had in many places practically esta¬ 
blished the same restricted constitution. A very iinmeraiis 
class of corporations existed which might he considered as 
occupying a middle place hetween those in which tiic num¬ 
ber of corporators was iiidotinile and those in which it was 
now treated as necessarily definite: this class consi.itcd of 
the corporations in which, although there is no doubt, both 
from tho wording of the charters and the modern practice, 
that the number of corporators might be indefinite, it hud 
been tlfo policy of the ruling body to iv.strict the mimher, 
so as to retaiu all tho privileges constitutionally belonging 
to a large and indefinite body in tho hands of a small one. 
In a great proportion of the instances in which the number 
of corporators was, both in constitution and fact, large and 
indefinite, the freemen had no share in tho management 
of the c^poration affairs: this prevailed to sti gmat an 
extent, that in such corporations Die municipal commis¬ 
sioners often found that tho freemen had long ceased to 
consider themselves as a part of the corporation; which 
term, in popular language, was applied exclusively to the 
ruling body. In some places this notion had been further 
refined upon, and a disliiietiuii drawn in the large indefinit 
body of corporators, between those elected by the ruling 
body and those claiming by an independent right, the 
former class alone being treated as forming an integral 
part of the corporation. 

In those boroughs where tho number of corporators was 
definite, or had always been kept sninll, tho principal mode 
Of entering tho corporation was by nouiiiiatiuii of the ruling 
body. In some cases, the election must be from amopg 
persons qualified, the most usual qualification being re¬ 
sidence in the borough; in others the choice was unfettered 
by any conditions. This mode of 'aiuiuiring the freedom 
was usually said to be by gift or purchase; and in fact, a 
sum of money varying with the circumstances of the corpo¬ 
ration and supposed value of the franchise, was usually 
paid by each curporator on his election. In the boroughs 
where, both by charter and in practice, the number of cor¬ 
porators was unlimited, tho circumstances under whicii tlie 
freedom might be demanded of right were very various; 
but almost all might be classed under the general titles of 
freedom by birth, by marriage, and by servitude. In a few 
places the possession or occupation of property gave a title 
to tho freedom. Everywhere, a very few places only ex¬ 
cepted, a distinction was made between the freemen and 
the inhabitants. The right of conferring the freedom by 
sale or free gift was claimed and exercised by the ruling 
body of almost every corporation. Particular oflicers of the 
eorporation, usually tho mayor, were frequently allowed to 
noino a certain number of persons to bo admitted to the 
freedom; but although this practice hiul nearly ac(|uired 
the force of positive law, it is not distinguishable in its 
origin from the general power exercised by the ruling body, 
who seem in these instances to have simply acquiesced in 
their officers' nomination. 

In many towns, as still in I.,ondon, it was necessary, in 
order to complete his title, that tlie party should^ first 


admitted ft member of certain guilds ot^^z^in g, Mtm nanies 
of antient institutiou. within the IxirougHl^and staPmj^- 
ing various degrees of^nnexion with, and 8uboT^^||^ to 
the municipal cormratton; a j wwtice which needmsili have 
been formerly stul more Tho derivative title 

conferring a right of admissibtt'^^ese guilds wgs i^ally 
of the same kind as that by whim'the municipal coip,l^tion 
itself was entered. These guilds were also accustomed to 
admit by purchase; but such purchasers neither acquired 
nor could convey any absolute right to admission into the 
municipal corpoiation. Occasionally, an incorporated guild 
has continued to exist after its connexion with the muni¬ 
cipal corporation has been almost or wholly dissolved. 

The titles from birth, marriage, and apprenticeship, were 
very various in different piques. In some, the right by 
birth was enjoyed only by me'children of frceijqqn born 
within the borough; in others, by children of firemen 
wherever born ; in some, tho father's admission at any time 
conferred the inchoate right on all his children wherever 
born; in 011101 * 8 , only on those born after, and in many, 
only on tho first son burn after his admission. Less vanety 
is found in the nature of the title which a freeman's 
daughter or widow must possess, to enable her to convey 
the privilege. The right by apprenticeship has usually ac¬ 
crued by service uiuler iiidentnrcB for seven ycara to a free¬ 
man within the borough : service at sea has generally been 
considered in the light of service within the borough where 
the vcssi‘1 belonged to its port: in some boroughs having 
trading <;onipanies, tho binding and service must bo to ono 
of the tionipany in the trade peculiar to that company. 

Defects of late, system, —The capital defect was that the 
corporate bodies existed independently of the communities 
in which they were. In most of them, the right to the 
freedom, or citizenship, or burgess'^hip, had been restricted 
to a much smaller class than that which formerly possessed 
it. * Without inquiring,' say the municipal commissioners, 
' when corporations in this country assumed their present 
form, it may bo safely asserted that the Inidy, however 
named, which was originally intended to share, and which 
in fact did share, in the rights which tho early charters con¬ 
ferred, embraced the great mass of the householders or in¬ 
habitants, By degrees, exclusive qualifications were in¬ 
sisted on witli increasing strictness, and with new excep¬ 
tions, as the privileges to which these exclusive bodies laid 
claim ruse in iiiiportancc. This impurtance again was 
enhanced by tlio narrowing of the access to the privilege, 
and the consequent diminution of the nuniber of individuu' 
sharing in its advantages.' 

Accordingly in most places all identity of interest between 
the corporation and the inliubitaiits had disappeared. This 
was the case even where the corporation included a large body 
of inhabitant freemen. It appeared in a more striking degree 
as the powers of the corporation hecamo restricted to smaller 
proportion.^ of the resident population, and still more glar¬ 
ingly when the local privileges had boon conferred on non¬ 
resident freemen to the exclusion of ‘ the inhabitants, to 
whom,' say the commissioners, ‘they rightfully ought to 
belong.’ Some corporations, indeed, were occasionally 
spoken of as exercising their privileges through a popular 
body ; hut in tho widest sense in which the term popular 
body was iqiplied to corporate towns, it designated only tho 
whole body of freemen; and in most towns the freemen 
were a small number compared with tha respectable inha¬ 
bitants interested in their municipal government, and pos¬ 
sessing every qualification, except a legal one, to take part 
in it. In Plymouth, for instance, where the population, 
including Dovonport, exceeded 75,000, the number of free¬ 
men was only 437, of whom 145 were non-resident. In 
Norwich, the great majority of inhabitant householders and 
rate-payers were excluded from the corporate'body; while 
paupers, lodgers, and others, paying neither rates nor taxes, 
were admitted to the functions of freemen, and formed a 
considerable par;: of the corporation. The case of Ipswich 
affords another remarkable illustration. Out of mote than 
20,000 inhabitants, the resident freemen formed about a 
fifty-fifth part. Of these more than one-third were not 
rated; and of those who were rated many were excused 
payment. About one-ninth of the whole were paupers^ 
More than ll-12ths of all tho property assessed in this 
borough belonged to those excluded from tho corporation. 
Of the inhabitants taxed under a local act for municipal 
purposes, less than 1-lSth were freemen; and of the as¬ 
sessed taxes paid in the borough less than l-20th was paid 
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body. The condition of tb^e free- old rulin|| bodies, still leavinlg in their hands an arbitrary 
them to bribery and undue influence, anflrMower of admission or exclusion, 
advaitlqg tiros taken of that conditidfl’ to establish the most ■ C^ngea introdueed into the local cnnatitumcies by the 
democwlling pr^tices,, ^AJerther'illustration of tlieMrast Municipal Reform Act for England and Wales. —The most 
disproportion existing under^e old system between the important change is the recognition and action of the two 
actuu basis of constilnetieii' ahd that which the inhahitancv irreat nrincinles lltlAll wHirsls ulnvsn '"h Tna-ini/sinnl t 


suggested, appears ia a table given in the com- 
missiohon’ Report, of sixteen of the largest English cities 
and boroughs, which, with a collective population of 71.‘i,702 
within their parliamentary boundaries, had only 34,6<J7 
freenien of all classes, resident and non-resident. 

The political importance which the election of members 


residents within the inunioipality;—secondly and conse¬ 
quently, that the constituency should comprise all those, 
and only those, who contribute to the local burdens and are 
liable to the local services. A termination is thus put to 


ot parliament has m later times conferred upon these go- that mischievous power so lung exercised by the general go¬ 
verning bodies, and the rewards for political sen'ices thus verniiient of the country, and by individuals holding politi- 
broughfc within the reach pf the ruling corporators, had cal patronage, in modifying, enlarging, or restricting the 
caused,^e exercise of the"|^rliamcntary franchise to be nominal constituencies of so large a portion of the English 
often , jragarded as the solo purpose of a inuniciptd institu- mnnicijialitics, for the promotion of political or private oh- 
tion; an<! in some boroughs this right has even survived all jocts exclusively, to the total disregard, and often in open 
other traces of municipal authority. The custom of keep- contempt, of the W'cll-being of the communities which they 
thK the corporators as few as possible is referable rather to professed to regulate. 

this cause than to the more desire of monopolizing the mu- Tlie Act provides, that every male person of full age, not 
iiicinal authority, which has Ihjcu coveted almost oxclu- an alien, who, on the last day of August in any year, sliall 
sivuly as the means of securing the other and more highly have occupied any house, warehouse, counting-house, or 
prized privilege. Hence a great number of corporations shop, within any borough during that year and tho whole of 
have been preserved solely as political engines, the re- the two years preceding, and during that period shall have 
spectivo towns deriving no benefit, but often much injury, been an inhabitant householder within such borough or 
from their existence. ‘ To muinlain the political ascend- within seven miles of it by the nearest route, shall bo a 
ancy of a party,’ say the commissioners, ‘ or the political burgess of that borough, if duly enrolled in that year as 
influence of a family, has been the one end and object for below stated. But to he entitled to thi.s enrolment ho must 
which the powers intrusted to a numerous class of these have been rated to tho relief of the poor, during .such time 
bodies have been exercised.’ The most flagrant abuses of occupancy, for his premises within the borough, and must 
arose from this perversion of municipal privileges to political have paid, on or before the last day of August in that year, 
end.s. The commissioners generally found that tho.so cor- all poor-rates and all borough-rales (if anjO under this Act, 
])orations which had not possessed tho parliamentary fran- payable by him in ri’spect of such premises, except such as 
lihise, had most faithfully performed tho duties ot town become payable within six calendar months before the said 
government, and had eonscfpiently acquired more than last day of August. It is not necessary that, during the 
others the confidence and good-will of the communities to period in ((uestion, he should have continued to occiqiy the 
which they were utta<*hed. Such was found to be the case aaine jircmises. Any person occupying as above stated 
in some where the ruling body svas strictly self-elected, and may claim to he rated to the ridief of tho poor, whether the 
the general constitution liable to the same objections as the landlord of the premises be liable to he so rated or not. And 
great niajoritv of corporations. upon his so claiming, and paving or tendering the amount 

It was likewise with a view to the lucrative exercise of of the rate last payable, the overseers are bound h) pul his 
tho elective franchise that adiuission into tho corporate body name upon the rate ; and if they omit to do so, he is still to 
was commonly sought. In those towns where a large body hi* dcemial to he rated from the period of making siudi rate. 


was commonly sought. In those towns where a large body 
of freemen returned the members, the years in whiidi 
elections happened, or immediately preceding those in 
wliieli they were expected, have been marked by the ad 
mission of a number greatly exceeding the average. Mai¬ 
den and Bristol present two remarkable instances : at the 
former, in one elee.tiou year, 1870 freemen were admitted, 
the annual average since then being only 17 : at the latter, 
in another election year, 1 720 were admitted in lieu of tho 
annual average of .'>0. The number of admissions, since the 
Reform Act abolished the e.xclusiveness of the freemen’s 
right of parliamentary election, had remarkably fallen off; 
and the corporate ollicers, in the course of the recent in- 
•piiry, expressed their conviction that the revenue from 
ailmisgion fees would thenceforward diminish, and in some 
places entirely fail. 

The election to municipal ofliecs, too, has often been a 


And where any such premises shall come to any per.>=ou by 
descent, marriage, marriage scltlcment, devise, or promo¬ 
tion to any benefice or otlice, he will be entitled to reckon 
the occupancy and rating of the former j'ossessor as his 
own, and to add it to hi.s own jieriod of occupancy for the 
purpose of enrolment as a burgess. No person may he so 
enrolled who within twelve months befoi’e the last day of 
August in any year shall have received parochial relief or 
other alms, or any pension or <diaritablc allowance from any 
fund held by trustees in the borough; but neither charitable 
medical or surgical aid given by trustees of the borough, 
nor tlic education of a child in any public or cndowwl school, 
is to disqualify for enrolment. 

On the 5lh of September ill every year, the overseers of 
t’nc poor of each parish or township, wholly or partly within 
any borough, arc to make out an alphabetical list, to be 


trial of strength between political parties ; and instances of called ‘The Burgess l.i.st,’ of all persons who shall he ('ntitled. 


systematic briliory to seimre such elections, appear at Maid¬ 
stone, Norwich, Ipswich, Liverpool, Oxford, Hull, &c. 
Thus have tho inhabitants had to complain, not only that 
tho choice of their magistrates and their municipal func¬ 
tionaries was made by an inferior class of themselves, or by 
persons unconnected with the town, hut also of the disgrace¬ 
ful praediees by which the magisterial oflicc was frequ'intly 
attained; while those who, by character, residence, and pro¬ 
perty, wiMra .^est qualified to direct its municipal affairs, 
were excluded from any share cither in the management or 
tho elections. 

Another great source, in the late systcm,pf unfair and in¬ 
jurious limitation of the municipal franchise, must not be 
overlooked. Tho Test and Corporation Acts, until their 
repeal not many years ago, excluded from tho corixirate 
^dies the whole mass of English* Roman Catholics and 
pissenters. Against the latter especially, whose numerical 
tfroportiun to the whole population of the kingdom has in 
later times so rapidly increased, the operation of those acts 
was most seriously prejudicial to tho public welfare; and 
since their repeal the measure has been found to have little 
practical effect, owing to the self-eleotivo constitution of the 


by (ho ipialificatioii above stated, to bo enrolled in the 
hurg<?ss-roll of that year in respect of property within such 
parish, &c.; inserting therein the Christian name and sur¬ 
name of each personal full length, the nature of the pro¬ 
perty rated, and the street, lane, or other place in (he parish 
or townshij) where the property is situated. The over¬ 
seers are to .sign these lists, . nd deliver them to the town- 
clerk of the borough (appointed as hereafter stated), or to 
the person acting in his stead, on the said 3th of Sc\>- 
tembor, and to keep a true copy of them to he perused by 
.any person, without payment of any fee, at all reasonable 
hours between the .5th and 15th of September; and the town- 
clerk is to have copies of all the lists printed, for sale to any 
person, at a reasonable price per copy, and to have a copy 
fixed in a public situation within the boiough, on every day 
during the week preceding the 15th of September; 

Every person whose name shall have been omitted in tho 
list, anil who shall claim to have it inserted, must give no¬ 
tice in writing to the towti-cletlvjjr his deputy, on or before 
the 15th of Scptemlier, describthg' the nature, period, parish 
or other place of his occupaney and niting, and subscribed 
with his name and place of abode. 
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■J'htf burgeis-lists, when reyised by the mayor and 
riiAfisors (cici-tcd as hereafter descried), and si^rned 
p^vided for in the Act), ore to he d^ivered by the maydr' 
tO- the town-clerk, who' is to keep them, and cause them 
to be accurately copied into one tj;eneral alphabetical list, 
in n book provided by him for that purpose, with every 
name numbered in repilar series. If any burgess be 
rated for distinct premises in more wards than one, he will 
bo entitled to be enrolled and to vote in such ward as he 
shall select. b\it not in more than one. And for the better 
ascerlaininf' who are the burRosses of any ward, the town- 
clerk of any borough divided into wards is to cause the bur¬ 
gess-roll to be made out in alphabetical -lists of the bur¬ 
gesses, to be called ‘ Ward Lists.' The books are to be com¬ 
pleted on or before the 22nd of October in every year; and 
the town-clcrk, at the expiration of his ollicc, must deliver 
tiiom. together with the lists, to his successor. Every such 
book into which the burgess-lists have been liopicd, is to be 
the burgess-roll of the burgesses of the borough entitled to 
vote in any election of councillors, assessors, or auditors of 
the borough that may take place between the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber inclusive in the year in whi<-li such burgess-roll sliall 
have been made, and the Isl of Novemlwr in the following 
year. The admission, registry, and enrolment of burgesses 
are to be free from stamp^luty, which, in a largo proportion 
of oases, formed, uiulcr the old .system, the heaviest part of 
the expense of admissions to bortmgh freedom. 

The town-clcrk is also to cause copies of the burgcss-roll 
in every year to be written or printed, and is to dispose of 
them to all persons applying for copies, at a ruasunable price 
for each. The proceeds of the sale of these, of the over¬ 
seers’ lists, and of the lists of claims and objections, arc 
to be paid to the treasurer of the borough on account of the 
borough fund, out of which the expenses of their preparation 
are to be defrayed; and the council are to reimburse to the 
overseers of the poor, out of the borough fund, all reason¬ 
able expenses incurred by them in relation to the burgess- 
lists. • 

The reader may refer to the Act itself, or to the abstract in 
the ‘Companion to the Almanac for for many of the 

details of this and other parts of the Act, which it would be 
unnecessary to insert here. 

II.— Okoanizatio.v for Lor.Ai, Govurnmkxt. 

Tins part of our subject involves i he consideration of three 
distinct tliougb closely relative departments, the 
the executive, and the mitiixtenal. 

1. Constitution, Desi"mtlion, and Powers r.J the Legis- 
laliee liody. 

Under the late system the legislative body generally 
consisted of a single select assembly called the common 
council, presided over by the executive ollicer of the muni- 
cipali^ ; though in some boroughs, as Ipswich, Carmarthen, 
and Berwick-upon-Tweed, it consisted of the freemen at 
large. The bo<ly of the council however was often com¬ 
posed of two classes, the superior class being generally dc- 
signuted as aldermen, the inferior simply as common roun- 
cilmen. In many places the aldermen, or those of analo¬ 
gous station in the corporation, had real mimi<-ipal powers 
beyond those of the other members of the council; in others 
the distinction was merely honorary; in a few there were 
more than two classes in the common council: in many, 
the presence of a majority of each class of the common 
council was necessary to constitute it a legal assembly, the 
instances being rare in which the aldermen met also by 
themselves os a separate deliberative chamber; although 
in some, as at Hull and Pontefract, the cxcculivc oflicer and 
the aldermen, or analogous functionaries, constituted the 
whole council. The recorder, a legal officer, was occa¬ 
sionally constituted by charter a member of the common 
council; and in some towns other corporate officers were 
members of it ex officio. The same form of legislation, by 
u mayor and comniou council, had been preserved in the 
corporations -whose niimber was definite, and in those in 
whitdi the number, though indefinite, had been purposely- 
kept low: in the former case, the common council generally? 
comprised the whole corporation, and in tho latter nearly 
the whole. " 

The members of the council were elected, in the great 
majority of instances, by the council ■ itself, or by that divi¬ 
sion of it comrnonly designated as aldermen. In somp cases 


Biey were nominated by the executive municipal officer 
Usually termed mayof-. Tlio election was generally for 
life: the qualiflcation^f resident) though sometimes ne¬ 
cessary, was often little reg«rtid^..The aldermen generally 
filled up vacancies in their from the other branch 

of the common council; in ot^j^;^^ases their class coiMlisted 
of all who had filled tlic executive oflicc: the aldermen, like 
the common councilmcn, were usually chosen for life.- Lon 
don and Norwich afford instances of tho election, by largo 
bodies of freemen, both of aldermen and common council, 
the latter in both cities being chosen annually. 

The functions of the governing councils, which the 
original charters of most boroughs must bo considered ns 
having sanctioned rather than created, might bo classed 
under four distinct beads—tUp appointment of officers, the 
making of hye-laws or local regulations, tin- levymg;of the 
various denominations of rates or loc-al taxes, and the ma¬ 
nagement of the corporate property and revenues. In a 
great number of corporations however the power of making 
bye-laws had long iiillon into disu.so. In some cases they 
were offered for approval or confirnuition to a more popular 
assembly ; and some cliarlers required tlioui to bo approved 
by the judges of a.ssize. Many corporations bad the po-.vcr 
of enforcing tlioir bye-laws by fine and imprisonment, but 
these powers had of late been little exercised. In scarccly 
any instance have the members of the council, ns siicli, 
legally received any salary or emolmiicnt. In London in- 
dceil allowances arc maile for regular attendance on the 
committees, in which the great mass of business U preiiarcil 
for the consideration of the common council. 

The acknowledged dtd'ccts in the late legislative constitu¬ 
tion of the Engli.sli boi-ougbs bear a close affinity to those 
above indicated in the composition of the general consti¬ 
tuency. As the commissioners remark, the exclusive and 
party spirit, wbicb belonged to the whole corporate body, 
appeared slill more strikingly in the councils l)\ wbicb, in 
most cases, it was governed. It has been stated that tho 
members of these councils wore usually self-eleetod and for 
life. They were commonly of one political party, and their 
proccedings were usually directed to sceure and perpetuate 
ilial parly's ascendency. Individuals of adverse (loliticul 
opinions were, in most eases, systematically excluded froni 
the legislative council. Since the repeal of the Corporation 
arul Test Acts, and the removal of the civil disabilities of 
the Homan Catholics, wc find very few inslance,^iit which 
either Catholics or Dissenters, though often forming a nu- 
incrous, respectable, and woaltby portion of the inbabitunts, 
have been elioscn into the governing body. Tlie.-wj cntineils, 
embodying the opinions of a single party, were intrusted 
vvilli the nomination of nragisirates, of llie civil and criminal 
judges, frequently of the superintendents of polii-.c, and were, 
or ought to have been, the leaders in every measure that con¬ 
cerned the welfare of their town ; yet, so fur from being the 
ri'prosenlatives either of its population or its property, they 
did not even represent the privileged class of I'l-ceiiieii: and 
being elected tor life, their proceedings were unclicckcd by 
any consciousness of responsibility. The discliarge of their 
functions was rendered ilillieult by the dislike and snspioion 
wliieli the mode of their election inevitably eiiluiled upon 
them. Hence also the carelessness often observable in the 
performance of their duties; while persons well qualified for 
the council wore excluded, sometimes for want of vacancies, 
sometimes through rejection by the electing body, soinc- 
timea through their own refusal to identify themseivos with 
a system of which they disapproved. The common council 
of London is cited by the coinmissioners as a slrikiiig ex¬ 
ception to tho system of sclf-clcclion for life, and a remark¬ 
able instance of tho absence of Hie consequent cvils.^ Again, 
it has been part of the general system of closqjjgrperations, 
that all their affairs should be managed with rob strictest 
secrecy, sometimes oven enforced by oaths administered to 
the members of the common council. The inhabitants sub¬ 
ject to their authority had often very imperfect information 
as to its nature and extent; knew not whether it Hewed from 
{ircscription, from charters, or from hyc-laws, and hail no 
means of ascertaining it but the troviblcsomo and expensive 
one of applying to the superior courts for awritof 
or (]uo warranto. The bye-laws made or repealed were 
seldom published, and the public generally learned their 
provisions only from common rumour. This ignbrunoc was 
sometimes shai-cd by the members of the corporation itself, 
so that both charters and liye-Iavvs were frequently violated 
with impunity. ' i. 
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a. Comt^tion, DeHgrdiHon, and Powers of the Executive- 

> Office. 


Tlio executive ofBccr of^>i^.munieipftlity, or ‘ head of the 
corporation,’ as he has been called, has, in all 

instances, been constituWj$;^y annual election. In a very 
few effi^brations of indellni^ number, as at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed aiiH^Ipswich, the freemen at largo had an unrestricted 
power bf choosing any one from their own number. In 
some, they chose him from the aldermen or the rammon 
councilmcn; in others, from two or mote nominated by the 
governing body. Most commonly, the court of aldermen or 
common council elected him from the aldermen or common 
councilmen. In some places, he was presented by the jurors 
of the court leet. In several, the same person was re- 
eligible only after a given interval. In a great majority of 
the English and Welsh boroughs, the executive ofheer boro 
the Anglo-Norman designation of mayor; inn few, that of 
bailiff; .and occasionally, but rarely, the old Saxon title of 
portreve. Some of the governing charters gave him the 
power of appointing a deputy. 

The head of the corjwration, besides presiding over the 
governing council and acting as its executive organ, has 
universally been, by virtue of his ollice, the head of the 
local judicature also. He commonly receive*! a salary : in 
some small borouglis he has taken the whole corporate 
revenue without account; but more usually a fixed sum has 
becsn paid him, besides tolls, which have ollen been collected 
exclusively in hi.s name and on his behalf. Having been 
generally expected to exenHsc hospitality towards the other 
members of the corporatioji, and distinguished visitors of the 
town, it is probable that, on the whole, more has been ex¬ 
pended in litis way than has been realized from the ordinary 
emolutnents of the office. In some boroughs no emolument 
whatever has been attached to it. ' 

In some cases, the duties of the mayor have been wholly 
neglected, cither Irom want of capimity tir of will; occa¬ 
sionally from non-residencc. In some borouglis the same 
mayor was continued from year to year; and in others it 
was customary to elect two or three individuals in rotation. 
The effect of entrusting his election to the freemen, consti¬ 
tuted as their body has generally been, was to degrade the 
oflice ill the estimation of the persons to be governed. The 
charters usually limit the executive officer's power of ap¬ 
pointing. a deputy to occasions of his illness or necessary 
absence,-plainly importing that residence in the town was 
an iiupliea ’condition of his holding such ollice. But al¬ 
though the mayor was usually resident, the jiractice of de¬ 
viating from the charter by appointing a deputy for the 
whole year had become general. 


Changcf! made by the Municipal Reform Act in the Con¬ 
stitution, Designalioit, and Powers of' the Legislative 
Body. ' 

It is here that the House of Peers in its legislative 
capacity has most decidedly and importantly interposed. 
Ijcaving the constituency on the broad basis fixed for it by 
the first hill seat up from the Commons, that is, on tho 
rate-paying qualification, more extensive than the 10/. suf¬ 
frage of tho parliamentary constituencies, it proceeded to 
re-model the simple constitution which tho Commons had i 
fixed for tho governing councils. They had enacted that 
for the future each municipal body should be styled simply 
‘ The mayor and burgesses' of such or such a borough, and 
the constitution of each was to be purely popular; the go¬ 
verning council, consisting of one class only, to be chosen 
one-third yearly by the burgesses at large, and subject to no 
qualificatfon of property. But tho Lords have introduced a 
distinct class of aldermen elected for a term of years, so that 
the future sl^js of every corporate body is to be * Tho mayor, 
aldermen, anff^f^gesses of the borough of — and they 
have also made high pecuniary qualifications requisite for 
the holding of any municipal office, even as a member of 
the council or local representative assembly. * 

Tlie governing council then, or local legislature of each 
borough, is to consist of a mayor, aldermen, and councillors, 
and to be called ‘ the’ council of the borough.’ 

The number of councillors to be elected for each ward in 
boroughs so divided is to be fixed by the revising barristers 
who ffiitermine the limits of the words; and who are, in as¬ 
signing the proportions, to have regard to tho number of 
persons rated, and tho amount of the poor-rates mid in each 
respectively. The number of councillors in each ward is to 
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a number divisible by three (as one-thil^ quit bffiee 
Bry year), and the particulars of tho number ass'^ed .tift 
Eh ward arc to be submitted to tho king in council, anil 
published in the ‘ l.onduii Gazette,' and a copy is to bo de¬ 
posited with the town-clerk of the liorougli. 

The councillors arc to be elected by the burgesses who 
havo been dffiy enrolled in each borough, and iti boroughs 
divided into wards the councillors for each waiil are to be 
elected by the burgesses of that ward only ; and should the 
same person be elected councillcr for more than one wanl at 
the same election, ho must make choice of one within thmc 
days, or in default tho mayor is to name the ward for wliich 
ho shall serve. One-third of the number is to go out of 
office every year, and an annual election of one third of the 
whole number of councillors is to take place. The order in 
which those who may be chosen at the first election are 
annually to retire, is to bo that of being returned by the 
smallest number of votes; and, in case of an equality of 
votes, the determination is to be made by a majority of the 
council; ami after two-thirds havo thus retired, those always 
who have been for tho longest time in otlicc without re- 
election are to go out; but they may be immediately re¬ 
elected if duly qualified. 

The number of aldermen in every borough is to be one- 
third of the number of councillors... Thoy are to be elected 
every third year by the council for the lime being from the 
councillors, or from the burgesses qualified to be councillors, 
and one-half only of their number is to go out of office at 
each election ; so that each aldcrniaii will in fact be elected 
for six years. Immediately after the first election tile al¬ 
dermen who shall retire at the expiration of the Jirst three 
years are to be named hy the councillors, and aftcru'ards 
tho order of retiring will ho that of length of time in office 
without re-election ; but the retiring aldermen are not to 
vote at the election of a new alderniaia. 

Wo shall here speak of the mayor only as bead of the 
local legislature, leaving his executive and magisterial 
functions fur subsequent notice. lie is to be anfiiialiy 
elected by the council out of the aldermen or councillors. 

The property qualification for mayor, alderman, or coun¬ 
cillor is the same; namely, in boroughs divided into four 
wards or more, the clear possession of 1000/. in real or per¬ 
sonal estate, or being rated to the relief of tho poor upon tho 
annual value of not less than 30/.; and in boroughs not 
divideil into wards, or divided into less than four, the clear 
possession of 3l)ii/., or being rated upon the annual value 
of 15/. Ill order to Iki elected euiiiieillor or alderman a 
person must be entitled to be on the burgoss-roll of the 
borough; and during his oontiiiuancu in either of these 
offices, or in tlial of mayor, he must also continue to possess 
the above-named qualification in jisuporty or rating to the 
relief of tho poor. 

Every person on being elected mayor, alderman, or coun¬ 
cillor must make or subscribe boforo two or more aldermen 
or councillors the following declaration, or one to the same 
effect:— 

‘ I, A. B., having been elected mayor (or alderman, or 

councillor) for the borough of-, do hereby declare that 

I take the same office upon myself, and will duly and faith¬ 
fully fulfil the duties thereof according to the best of pay 
judgment and ability ; [rt«</ in the case of the party being 
qualified hy estate, .ray]—And I do hereby declare that I 
am seised or possessed of real or personal estate, or both [as 
the case may be], to the amount of 1000/., or 50U/. [as the 
case may require], over and above what will satisfy all my 
debts.' 

The mayor and aldermen arc to continue ex offkio mem¬ 
bers of tho council while they hold their respective offices, 
notwithstanding that it is provided that councillors shall go 
out of office at tho cud of three years. 

No person in lioly orders, or being the regular minister 
of a dissenting congregation, or holding any office or place 
of profit, other than that of mayor, in the gift or disposal of 
the council, or having directly or indirectly, hy himself or 
his partner, any share or interest in any' contract or em- 
plbymcnt coimccted with the council, is to he qualified to 
be elected, or to be a member of the council; hut the pro¬ 
prietors or shareholders of any company for insuring, light¬ 
ing, or supplying water to the borough, are not to he dis¬ 
qualified thereby. > 

Every person duly qualified who shall have been elected 
to the office of mayor, alderman, or rouncillor, must accept 
such office, or jay to corporation such a fine, not cx- 
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100A in the caB», of mayor, or 30/. in the case ot: 
ahlerman or councillor, as may he determined hy a bye-law 
of the council. Or he do nut make and subscribe the 
re(|uii'eii declaration within five days after his election, he 
will be liable to pay the same fine, and a ucav election is to 
take place. 

Kvery ijerson aboye sixty-five years of age, or who has 
served the office, or paid a fine for not Serving, within five 
years prcyioiisly, is to bo exmiipted from servin}? if he claim 
expniption within five days after notice of bis election. Mi¬ 
litary, naval, and marine officers on lull pay, and persons 
employed and residin<r in any of bis Majesty's dock-yards, 
victuailiii(r cstablisliinents, ar.senals, or barracks, arc not to 
be eompflM to accept office. 

Councillors .—The election of councillors is to take place 
on the l.st of November in every year. Every bursess en¬ 
rolled at the time of the election, and sucli only, will be en¬ 
titled to vote. At any election the mayor, if he shall deem 
it ex|K?ilient for the purpose of taking the poll, may cause 
booths to he erected or rooms to be hired for differeiit parts 
of the boroufib. lie is to appoint a poll-clerk at each booth 
or compartment of a booth, and is to cause to be fi.xed con¬ 
spicuously on the booths the names of the })art.s for which 
they are respectively allotted. It is expressly provided that 
lieiicefurtli no municipal election (as in the Parliamentary 
Ueform Act it was provided r»;spectinR parliamentary elec¬ 
tions) shall ho hold in any church, chapel, or place of public 
worship. 

Every election of councillors tmist be held before the 
mayor for tlto time beiiift and the assessors, acting by 
deputy in the diflerent booths, except in borouf'hs divided 
into wards. In the latter case the first election after such 
division is to be held before the mayor, or the person whom 
he shall appoint in each ward; and in each succeeding year 
the election in each ward is to be held before the ahlerman 
whom the- councillors of that ward shall yearly appoint for 
that purpose, and before the two assessors of that ward, in 
the same manner as the elections for undivided boroughs 
are to be held before tbc mayor and assessors. 

The mayor and assessors are to examine the voting- 
papers «delivercd in by the electors; and in case of an 
eiiuality in the number of votes for any tu'o or more persons, 
the mayor and assessors, or any two of them, are to name 
from among tliusc bavijtg the erpial nuniber of votes one or 
more, as maybe necessary to make up tl»e number reejuisite 
to be chosen. The mayor is (o cause the voting-paper to 
be kept in the town-clerk’s office for six calendar months at 
least after each election; and the town-clerk is to permit 
any burgess to inspect tlie voting-papers of any year on 
)>ay]nunt of \s. for each .search. If at tho time when an 
election must take place the mayor should he dead, ab.sent, 
or otherwise incapable of acting, the council is Ibrlbwith to 
elect one of the aldermen to execute these powers and 
duties in place of the mayor. In tho first ele(rtiun (1B.')5) of 
councillors, assessors, and auditors, the mayor alone is U 
act in the same manner in wiiich it is pi-ovided that tht 
mayor and assessors shall do jointly in succeoding elections 

Aldsrmen. —After the first year (ISS-I), the council o: 
each borough for the time being are to elect one lialf of the 
total number of aldermen on the 9th of November in every 
third year. Any extraordinary vacancy is to he filled u|: 
by the council electing some (|ualified person, within ten 
days after its occurrence, on a day to be fixed by the mayor. 
And in case any councillor shall be elected alderman, then 
the vacancy thus created in the council is to be suppVied ir 
the manner above described. But after the full number o: 
councillors regularly elected in any year shall have declared 
their acceptance of office, no new election is to take place 
on account of an extraordinary vacancy alone, unless by it 
the remaining number of councillors is reduced to two-thirds 
or less of the whole number for tho borough. Every person 
chosen aitfcrnian to supply a vacancy, is to hold office until 
his predecessor would regularly have gone out. 

Mayor.- —The mayor is to be elected by tlie council. The 
first election being postponed by Order in Council to the 
Ist of January, 1836; future elections are to lake place 
yearly on the 9th of November, commencing with the No- 
vem^r of the same year. In case of a vacancy occumng 
during the year of oHicc by non-acceptance, death, or relng- 
nation, the council are to elect another qualified person 
within ten days, to hold office for the remainder of the cur¬ 
rent year. 

For the proTeufion of bribery at munieipal* dectiooii> « 


penalty of 30/. is enacted against the party either taking or 
offering a bribe, to bo recovered, with full costs, by any one 
who will sue for it iib,any of bis majesty's courts of lecurd 
at Westminster. ^ 

Powers of the Council, ana Regulation of its Meetings .— 
The appointing of officers, the enacting of local regulations, 
and the levying of local taxes, are distinctly recognized by 
the Act as the three principal powers to be exercised by tho 
local legislature. 

Tlic council are to appoint the town-clerk, the treasurer, 
and such other oificers as have been yearly ap]>ointed for 
the burougb, or as they shall think necessary for the exe¬ 
cution of the powers aucl duties vested in them by this Act, 
and may discontinue such appointments as in their opinion 
may cea.so to be newssary; they may take such security as 
they think proper from each, and are to direct such allow¬ 
ances to bo paid to tbc mayor, town-clcrk, treasurer, arid 
other officers, as they shall think reasonable. They are 
empowered to remove any ministerial officer of the’corpora¬ 
tion who may be in office at the date of the first election of 
<H)uncillors under this Act, and to fix tho compensation t<) 
be paid to such officer, subject to appeal to tho Lords of tho 
Treasury. 

They arc also empowered to make bye-laws * tor the good 
rule and government of the borough, and for prcvenliou 
and suppression of all such nuisances as are not already pu¬ 
nishable in a summary manner by virtue of any act in force 
thn)ughout such borough,' and to appoint fines for such 
otfences, not exceeding 5/. But all bye-laws must be made 
by Iwu-thirds of tho council at least, and are not to take 
cffcKtt until forty days after a copy shall have been sent, 
scaled with the borough seal, to one of the principal secre¬ 
taries of state, and have been fixed un in some public place 
in the borough—within which period the king in council 
may disallow any such by-law wholly or in part, or fix 
some later day for its coming into force. The cuiiiicil arc 
further empowered to levy a borough-rate and a watch-ra/e, 
to appoint a loatch-commiftee, and U> demise and lease tlie 
borough lands, tenements, &c. under certain restrictions. 

All acts done by the council, and all (picstions brought 
before them, arc to be decided by a majority of tho mem¬ 
bers jiresent; but the whole number present must not be 
less than one-third of tho whole number of the council. 
The mayor, if present, is to presale; or, in his absence, such 
alderman, or in the abscitcc of all the aldermen, such eouvi- 
cillor, as the assembled council shall choose for chainiiuii ol 
that meeting ; and tho ehairmaii is to have tho casting vole. 
Minutes of the proceedings of all such meetings are to be 
kept, signed by the presiding nieniher, and to be open to 
the insjMsrtion of any burgess, on payment of one shilling. 

In every instance a summons, signed by the town- 
clerk, stating the business of the meeting, is to be left at 
the residence or premises of every member of the couiuril 
three days before the meeting, and no business is to be 
transacted at such meeting hut that specified in the notice. 

There must be four quarterly meetings of tlie cuuneil in 
every year for the transaction of general business, of whicli 
no nolieo need be given. 

Mayor, as an executive head of the borough under the 
new Act. —Tho mayor has already been spoken of as tho 
president of the borough legislature. In this place we may 
mention tliat precedence within tho borough is distinctly 
assigned him in the Act; and that, in accordance with all 
previous usage, he is to he returning officer in all parlia- 
TOBiitary boroughs, excepting those cities and towns which, 
being counties of themselves, have sheriffs of their own. 
And if from any cause, in any borough wherein the mayor 
is returning officer, therskbe no mayor at the time of a par¬ 
liamentary election, tho council are to elect one of the alder¬ 
men to be returning officer. And in any case in which 
there shall bo mure than one mayor within the limits ofl^ 
parliamentary borough; tho mayor of that municipal borough 
to which the ^rit of election is directed is to be the return¬ 
ing officer. 

A new class of officers, under the name of assessors, is 
created by the Act, to assist in each borough, and in each 
ward in boroughs divided into wards, in revising the burgess 
lists, and presiding at municipal elections. Of these 
officers there are to be .two in boroughs not divided into 
wards, and two for each ward in boroughs which are so 
divided. They are to be annually elected by the burgessei 
at large; and their pecuniary quidiflcation must be the 
•ame in every respect as that of oounciUdrs. Every person 
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must accept office when elected; and must make and 
subscribe the <loclaration of acce^ancc and qnalifleation 
within five days, as required in the case of mayor, alder¬ 
man, and councillor. 

Tl»o office of the assossors^s, to revise the burgess-lists 
in conjunction with the mayor, at the annual epurts to be 
held'ibr that purpose; to bo present with the mayor or an 
alderman, in the respe«!tivc boroughs or wards, at each an¬ 
nual election of councillors, auditors, and of those who are 
to succeed them in the office of assessor; and to ascertain 
and declare the result of such elections. 

n. Ministerial Officers; their Appointment, Designation, 
md Functions. 

The chief ministerial officers of a borough, as hitherto 
constituted, have been the public secretary and general 
atlviscr of the ewporation, called most frequently the tawn- 
clerh, though sometimes the common-clerk : and the t rea¬ 
surer, or depositary of the public revenue and keeper of the 
public accounts, commonly styled chamherlain. JJoth those 
oflicers have been appointed during good behaviour, usually 
by the common council; the former sometimes, and the latter 
in a great majority of instances, out of their own body. 

In a few places, the town-clerk was nameil by tlus re¬ 
corder, and occasionally he was nominated or approved by 
the crown. In some towns he was elected yearly by the 
freemen from themselves; and in most, it was necessary 
that he should be a freeman. He was generally required 
to reside in tlm borough, and usually was an attorney. lie 
had generally a salary’, which however in most cases was 
little more than nominal; the real inducement for hohling 
the situation being the legal busines.s, for wbicli he was 
paid according to the usual scale of professional charges, or 
the introduction to private practice through liis connexion 
with the members of the corporation. 

The chamberlain's duties have been, to receive the reve¬ 
nues, make the requisite payments to the order of the com¬ 
petent authorities, keep the accounts, and superintend the 
corporation property. In some instances the licad of the 
corporation acte<l as treasurer; in which case, as in every 
ollmr in which the chamberlain was a member of the com¬ 
mon council, he commonly belonged to the body by which 
his accounts were audited. But in some large towns, as 
London, Bath, and Bristol, this lias never been the case. 
The cliamberlain has been sometimes paid by a poundage 
on the income collected by him, but more frequently by a 
salary, and by the profit of balances left in bis hands: in 
corporations wliere his receipts were (sinsidcrahlc, ho was 
often required to give security. 

Inferior officers wore found, more or less numerous, in all 
the corporate cities and towns. These were either oflicers of 
c.oromouy, as sword-bearers, nia(!e-buarcrs, &c.,—of police, 
as constables, serjeants at mace, or town-serjeants,—and 
others, as headlos, criers, &c., whose functions are suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by their appellations. They were nearly 
always freemen under the control of the governing body. 
Many of them had neither duties, fees, nor salaries; yet 
they were yearly elected and solemnly sworn to the fulfil¬ 
ment of their nominal functions, the corporations ilouhtiiig 
whether they could legally oeaso to elect any oincers named 
in their charters. Tlie common council of London however 
has assumed the authority of aholisliing some useless 
offices, consolidating otlicrs, and attaching to them new 
and useful functions. 

Defects in the old Constitution of the Ministerial Offices. 
—‘ cine vice,’ say the c.ommissioners, ‘ whicli we regard as 
inherent in the constitution of municipal corporations in 
Englahd and "Wales is, that officers chosen for particular 
functions are regarded as a necessary part of the legislative 
body. Tl^ notion appears to have originated in times 
♦ when the'separation of constitutional authorities was not 
understood; when legislative, judicial, and e.vecutive fhne- 

tions were confounded.There are serious objections 

to the practice of allowing the mayor to act«s tho treasurer 
of the c.orporation, when the examination and audit of his 
accounts is placed in the body over which he presides. In¬ 
convenience of an opposite kind occurs where several per¬ 
sons are recfuired to concur in executing the duties uf a 
..gitigle office. 

Tlie extent to which some corporations carried the prin¬ 
ciple of treating the corporate offices as matter of mere 
patronage, is illustrated in the commissionors' general 
report, by two instances where, in two considerable towns. 


that principle had I'een applied to the very important office 
of town-clerk. 

" Ministerial Offices, as now to he regvlated.--*T\\o now 
Act provides not only for the discontinuance of useless offices, 
hut f)r the more effective, regular, and faithful discharge of 
those of essential utility. Tho principal ministerial officer is 
still to be styled town-clerk ; but for lUe designation of cham^ 
bcrlain, that of treasurer is in all cases to be substituted. 

It is directed in the Act, that the council of every bo¬ 
rough, Ml tho 9lh of November, 133.5, shall appoint a fit 
person to be a town-clerk; but by an order in council of 
October 6lli, the first appointment of town-clerk under this 
Act was postpon«3d fothc Ist of January, 1330. Tho town- 
clerk so appointed is to hold his office during pleasure. He 
may be an attorney of one of the superior courts at West¬ 
minster, notwithstanding any law or custom now existing 
to the contrary: he must give such security as the council 
may require, for the due execution of his office; but ho 
must not ho the treasurer of t:;c borough, nor a memher of 
tho council, nor will ho be eligible as auditor or assessor; 
.and ills s-alary is to he determined by tlie council, who may 
fill up any vacancy in the office by a fresh appointment. 

Tho town-clerk of every borough is to perform the duties 
connected with the registering and enrolment of burgesses. 
In cities or boroughs returning a member or members to 
Parliament, he is likewise to do all things appertaining to 
tho duo registration of the freemen or burgesses, according 
to tho provisions of tho Reform Act. He is to Ijo exempted 
from serving on any Jury, cither in the borough, or in tho 
county wherein tho borough is situated. He is also to have 
tho custody of the borough charters, deeds, and records. 

Tho council are directed to appoint every year a fit person 
to bo treasurer ; ho is to give such .security as tho council 
may require. Ho must not be the town-clerk of the borough, 
nor a niemhcr of the council, nor will ho be eligible as , 
auditor or a.sscssor. His salary is to be dcterinincd by the 
council, who may fill \ip any vacancy by a frfesh appoint¬ 
ment. He is to kce)> true accounts, entered in books kept 
for tliat purpose, of all sums received and paid by him, and ■ 
of tlic several matters for which such sums shall have been 
received and paid ; and the books containing the accounts 
are to be open at all reasonable times to the inspection of 
any of the aldermen or councillors of the borougli. And he 
is to submit all the accounts, with all vouchers and papers 
tlicrelo relating, to the auditors twii’c in every year ; and 
after they have beon examined and audited liy the auditors 
iu tlie mouth of Septeinher in every year, he is to make out 
in writing, and cause to he printed, a full abstract of his 
aix-ounts i'or the year ; a copy of which is to he open to the 
inspection of all tlie rale-payers of tho borough, and copies 
arc to bo delivi>rcd to all rate-payers applying for them, on 
payment of a reasonable price for ea'cli copy. 

III. Opkratiov op Old Okoanization for Ix>cai, Oo- 

VKRiVMKNT, AND DlFFKRKXT Ai<RAN 6EMR>'T.S tINDKR 

THE Reform Act for Enc’CAnd ANnWAtRs;—1, Inr 
Local REGni,ATioN.<!.—’ 2 . Iiv Manacfmbmt of Cohpo- 

UATF. Property amb Revenues.— 3. In Local Taxa¬ 
tion. — 4. As TO SPKCIKU; Trusts and Patronage. 

1 . Local Begulatiims, 

Tho police belonging to municipal corjioralions, under the 
old .system, was for the most part very insufficient. In a 
great number of towns there were no watchmen, nor police- 
oflicers of any kind, excont the constables, who were un¬ 
salaried offic^u's, appointed sometimes at a court leet, but 
more frequently by the corporate authorities. Where there 
were fairs and markets held within tho liorough limits, the 
municipal corporation had in most cases the superintendence 
and management of them, ns incident both to its property 
and to its general municipal authority. Many of these had 
courts of pie-poudre, which were disused in the msyority of 
instances. 

Already we have remarked the general report which has 
been had to local Acts of Parliament to supply the serious 
deficiencies of the old municipal regulations; atid that the 
superintendence of the police, and the powers necessary for 
watching, paving, lighting, cleansing, and supplying the 
lewns with water, were for the most part committed, in 
each town, under these acts, to ono or more bodies of com¬ 
missioners, independent of the municipal corporation. 
Sometimes, indeed, these powers were shared between the 
corporate authmities and the 'commissioners; and often 
' 2 E 2 
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of tlie corporate ftmctionarics were named m these 
^8 commissioners, virtue of thdir corporate officesf 

_t ntuch confusion resulted from this divided authority. 

In several towns, bWtng to th#Iqmeral distrust of the cor¬ 
porate authorities, the inhabitants*showed little alamrity to 
avail themselves of the provisions of these local acts. Great 
jealousy often subsisted between the officers of police acting 
under the corporation, and those under the local commis¬ 
sioners: and die corporate body seldom took any active 
share in the duties of the board of which its momhers formed 
a part. At Bristol (one of the principal towns of which 
the ebrporations, after the Revolution, clung to the now 
governing charter imposed by Charles II.) a notoriously 
ineffective police could not bo improved,, chiefly through the 
jealousy with which the corporation was regarded by the 
inhabitants. At Hull, owing to the disunion between the 
governing body and the inhabitants, arising chiefly out of a 
dispute about the tolls and duties, only seven persons at¬ 
tended to suppress a riot, out of a thousand who had been 
sworn in as special constables; and on another similar 
occasion none whatever attended. At Coventry serious riots 
and disturbances frequently occurred; and the officers of 
police, being usually chosen fi-om one political party, often 
actively fomented them. In some instances the separate and 
conflicting authority of the commissioners was avowedly used 
to counterbalance the political influence of the corporation. 
An ineffectual endeavour to obviate the evils resulting from 
the want of a well-organized system has been made in some 
towns by subscriptions for private watchmen. Nor has the 
superintendence of the paving, lighting, &c., of the various 
corporate towns been hitherto in a more satisfactory state. 

ror the police of the reformed municipalities, the Act of 
1835, makes, among others, the following uniform provi¬ 
sions:— 

, The council, immediately after their flr.st election, and 
from time to time, are to appoint, fur such time as they 
may think proper, a watch committee, consisting of the 
mayor and a sufticient number of councillors, of whom three 
are to be a quorum. Within three weeks after their first 
appointment, and ftom time to time, this committee arc to 
appoint, and cause to be sworn in before a justice having 
jurisdiction within the borough, a sufficient number of fit 
men to act as constables by day and night, for preserving 
the peace, preventing felonies, and apprehending offenders. 
The constables are to have the usual powers, privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities, not only within the borough, but 
also in the county in which the borough or part of it is 
situated; every county that is within seven miles of any part 
of the borough, and all liberties within such county; and 
are to obey all lawful commands of any justice of the peace 
having jurisdiction in such borougii or county. 

The treasurer of the borougii is to pay such wages and 
allowances as the watch committee, subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the council, shall direct to be paid to the constables; 
and also such sums as they may award, subject to the same 
approbation, as a reward fur extraordinary diligence and 
exertion, or as a compensation fur wounds and injuries 
received in the performance of duty, or as an allowance to 
those that may be disabled or worn out by length of service; 
and any other expenses for the constabulary foi'ce, so directed 
and approved; also any extraordinary expenses necessarily 
incurred in apprehending offenders and executing any 
orders of any justice of the peace for the borough, ordered 
by the council to be paid, such expenses having been firat 
approved by the justices. 

Two or more justices having jurisdiction within any 
borough are, in the month of October in every year, to ap¬ 
point, under their hands, so many inhabitants (not legally 
exempt) as they shall think fit, to act as special- constables 
when remiired by a justice’s warrant, reciting that in the 
opinion of the justice granting it the ordinary police force is 
insufficient at that time to maintain the peace. And every 
person appointed a special constable is to take the oath set 
forth in tW Act of 1 & 2 Will. IV. cap. 41, and to have the 
powers and immunities, and be Imble to the duties and 
penalties therein enacted; and is to receive out of the 
borough fhnd 3«. 6<f. for each day during which he is called 
out to act. 

The watch committee, on the 1st of January, April, July, 
and October, in every year, are to transmit tooneof j|be 
secretaries of state a report of the number of constablnf or 
policemen, the description of arms, dccoqtrements, clothing, 
and necessaries, furnished to ea(^ aal), their wages and 


allotrances, and the immber and situation of all station- 
houses in the borough, as also a i-opy of all rides, orders, 
&c., made from time, to time for the regulation of the con¬ 
stables or policemen. - 

With ja view to the mw|rag.in the general authority of 
the municipal council oF^no. powers rested in so many of 
the borougns, by the local acts of which wc have already 
spoken, in the' hands of independent boards of commis¬ 
sioners, it is provided that the trustees apjiointcd by virtue 
of any Act of Parliament, for paving, lighting, cln.ansing, 
watching, lugulating, supplying with water, or improving 
any borough or part thereof, wherein they or the persons 
whose trustees they may be ore not beneficially interested, 
may, at a meeting called'for that purpose, transfer, in writing 
under their hands and seals, all the powers so vested in 
them by any such act, to the body corporate of such 
borough, who shall thenceforth be trustee lor executing, by 
the council of the borough, the several powers and provisions 
of such act; and the mcuibers of the council are in that 
case to have the. same powers and be subject to the same 
duties as if their names had been originally inserted in the 
act, or they had been elected under its provisions. A list 
of boroughs, and of the Acts of Parliament for the above- 
named purposes, the powers and duties under which the 
trustees are by this section of this act empowered to transfer 
to the council of such boroughs, is. given in schedule (E) 
appended to the act; but it is provided that no such transfer 
shall be made of iiower.s under the acts therein mentioned, 
relating to the town of (Cambridge, without the cuuseiit of 
the chancellor, master, and scholars of the university thoro. 

With respect to lighting, it is further provided that the 
council of any borough having a local act for lighting part 
thereof only, may make an order to include any other part 
within its provisions after a <;ertiiin d-ay named. And after 
such day it is to be so included, so far as relates to lighting 
or to any rates authorized to be levied for that purjiose. 
And every such jiart is to ho lighted like the other parts of 
the borough, and to pay for that purpose a rale not exceed¬ 
ing the average expense in the pound of the lighting of 
those other parts. If the council of any borough shall, by 
notice fixed in a public place within the borough, declare 
that on a certain day named (not w'ithiii twenty-one days), 
they will take upon themselvijs the powers given to in¬ 
spectors named in the Act of 3 & 4 William IV. cap. 90, so 
far as it relates to lighting the whole or any jiart of a bo¬ 
rough not within the provisions of any local act, or in which 
there is no power of levying rates for liglitiiig. the council of 
such borough arc to have, after the day named, the same 
powers and duties as the inspectors under the last-men¬ 
tioned aiit, for lighting and levying rate.s for that purpose, 
so far as they arc eonsisicnt with tlio provisions of this act. 
And the council alone arc to lix the sum to be called for in 
any year for lighting such part, which must net exceed six¬ 
pence in the pound un the iiniiiial value of the rateable pro¬ 
perty therein; and in such case, the inhabitants of such 
part of the borough arc not to have power to decide that the 
provisions of the above-named act shall cease to be acted 
upon. ^ 

2. Management of Coiporate Ptoperly and Revenues. 

Many of the old corporations had eonsiddrable revenues 
derived from various sources; from lands, ,i5ases of titlies, 
and other properly; from tolls of markets and fairs; from 
tolls 6t duties on the import or expert of goods and iner- 
chandiso, commonly called town dues; ftom other duties, as 
quay dues, ancliurugc, &c.; and from fees ])uyahlo on the 
admission of corporate offio.crs and burgesses, as well as from 
fines imposed on persons^efusing tnimicipal. office. In 
many corporations the revenue was sufiieient for the main- 
tenaftce of all necessary municipal institutions ;#1|itt in these 
they were often but partially applied to realljrmunieipal 
purposes. In'most, however, the commissioners declare 
that they would have boon inadequate to those purposes, 
even though they had been wholly exp'-nded upon them. 
There were many instances among the parliamentary 
boroughs in which, the revenues being inadequate to the 
wants of the municipality, the deficiency had been supplied 
either by the political patron or by the members for the 
borough. In some, before the passing of the Parliamentary 
Reform Act of 1832, the members ortho patron paid all the 
municipal expenses; and these contributions having ceased 
since that time, such corporations have no longer uad’the 
means of maintaining municipal institutions of any kind. 
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In nuinorous instances, too, individual corporator wew ae- 
customed to receive pecuniary allowances mm the pi^n ; 
which sources of emolument havinulikewise ceased in great 
measure since the passing ofJ^he Reform Act, a principal 
inducement to belong to tltf corporate body has been, 
thereby in many places taken ai#tiy. * 

Both the income derived from market and fair tolls, and 
that firom town dues, have been subjocts'of general com¬ 
plaint, grounded as well on the consideration that the money 
thus levied has seldom been applied for the good of the 
community, as on the vexatious and injurious nature of t))at 
kind of taxation—arising, in some places, from the exorbi¬ 
tancy of the tax—in others, as at Bristol, from its tendency 
to limit the trade of the port; besides that,^ whatever may 
have been the origin of these tolls, in latter times they have 
been paid, in many instances, without any equivalent being 
rendered by the corporations which have enforced them. 
The inc(nne arising from fines levied on persons refusing 
to serve corporate offices has also been a source of rea¬ 
sonable complaint, where such fines have been levied, not 
really for the purpose of compelling individuals to serve, but 
for the sake of increasing Uie funds of the corporation. 

The moat glaring evils have resulted from mismanage¬ 
ment of the corporate property. Some corporations have 
been accustomed to let their lands by private contract to 
moiubers of their own body, on rents and at fines wholly 
disproporlioncd to their value, and frequently for long terms 
of years. Others have alienated in fee much of their pro¬ 
perty for inadequate considerations. In large towns how¬ 
ever the prevalent species of malversation has been, not so 
much the clandestine appropriation of the corporate pro¬ 
perty, as carelessness and extravagance in the administra¬ 
tion of the municipal funds, and an exclusive distribution of 
patronage among friends and partisans. 

In some towns large sums have been spent iti bribery and 
other illegal ]>raclices at contested parliamentary elections. 
The corporation of Leicester, for instance, in 182G. expended 
10 ,000f. to secure the return of a political partisan, and 
iiiortgagcd .some of their property to discharge the liabilities 
thus incurred. At Barnstaple and Liverpool, in like man¬ 
ner, the funds of the corporation have been wasted in de¬ 
fending from threatened disfranchisement a body of freemen 
wlio had been proved guilty of bribery. In general, the 
eorporalo funds have been only partially applied to municipal 
purposes, as the providing an efficient police, the watching 
and lighting the town, &c., but have fiv<iuently been cx- 
])en(Ied in feasting and in paying the salaries of unimportant 
offices. The allowance to the head of tho corporation was 
often very large; and it was well understood that lie was to 
sjiend it in public entertainments. The practice of having 
periodical dinncr.s, &c. for the members of the common 
council anil their friends, the cost of which was defrayed out 
of the corporate funds, was almost universal, and in some 
places consumed a large portion of the revenues. 

The commissioners found the debt of many corporations 
to be extremely heavy, owing often to negligent and impro¬ 
per management. In some, the payment of the interest 
absorbed a very large proportion of the income; others were 
absolutely insolveht. Many of the. close corporations had 
become indebted to the patron of the borougli for sums of 
mone/advanced to them for municipal and other purposes. 

Some check might have been imposed on these various 
abuses by tho force of public opinion, had the corporate 
accounts been regularly kept and regularly subjected to 
public inspection: but so irregularly had they been kept, 
that in the course of the late municipal inquiry, the facts 
relative to the amount and management of corporate pro¬ 
perty, the expenditure, and the debts, were in many places 
elicited with difficulty and imp^lfectly. In some places no 
accounts at all were kept; in others they were kept»very 
r incompletely ; ill very few was there any regular and efficient 
audit, and in still fewer any public|ition of them. 

The now Act will be found to provide efficient remedies 
for these defects in the financial department of municipal 
government. 

After the election of tho treasurer, tho rents and profits of 
all hereditaments, and the interest, dividends, and annual 
proceeds of all monies, dues, chattels, and valuable secu¬ 
rities belonging to tho former body corporate of such borough, 
named in the schedules (A) and (B), or to any member or 
officer thereof in his corporate capacity, and ©very fine and 
penalty for any oflcncc against this act, the application of 
which is not otherwise therein provided for, is to bo paid: to 


the treasurer of the borough, tod to bo carried^by him 
'account of a fund to be called^ tkl> borough fund.’ ' 

This fund, subject to the paymtot of an lawfuLdel||^s^e 
from the late body corporate contracted before the passing 
of this act, with all inmrest accruing while any part shall 
remain unredeemed, and saving all rights or claims in or 
upon the real or personal estate of such body corporate by 
virtue of any proceedings in law or eeputy, or of any mort> 
gage or otherwise, is to be applied towards the payment of 
the salary of the mayor, and of the recorder and the polico- 
magistrate (Where the latter functionaries shall be created), 
tho salaries of the town-clerk, treasurer, and every officr 
officer appointed by the council; as aho towards tho pay¬ 
ment of the expenses incurred from tiiac to time in pre¬ 
paring burgess lists, ward lists, and notices, and in other 
matters connected with tho borough elections, and for other 
necessary and useful purposes mentioned in tho act 

The council are not permitted to soil, mortgage, or alienate 
any part of the borough lands, tenemeatsior hereditaments; 
and leases granted by them are to be for a term nut exceed¬ 
ing thirty-ojie years from the date of the lease, or of a pre¬ 
vious agreement, should there be one; and leases are to 
bo at a clear yearly rent, without any fine: except the 
yearly value of the property shall arise principally from 
buildings, or the property shall consist of land for the erec¬ 
tion of buildings, on which the lessee shall covenant to erect 
buildings of greater yearly value than the land, or for lay¬ 
ing out gardens, yards, or other appurtenances to birildings, 
in which case the lease may be for any term not e.xcecding 
seventy-five years. 

Ill special cases the council may sell, or alienate, or de¬ 
mise, or lease for a longer term than tliirty-onc years, by 
representing the circumstances to the Lords of the Treasury, 
and obtaining their approbation of the act, and pf the terms 
and conditions; but in such case the council must give one . 
month’s notice, fixed in some )mbliu place in the borough, 
of their intended application, and a copy of tlic menioriul to 
be sent to the Lords of the Treasury must lie during that 
period in thu town-clerk's office, opcu to the inspection of 
every burgess. 

Not only the regular keeping and the publicity of accoiuits, 
but that important article in the financial department of bo¬ 
rough government, the regular and responsible auditing of 
them, are now first uniformly and effectively provided for. 
Two auditors are to be elected for each borough or ward by 
the burgesses, in precisely thu same manner as already de¬ 
scribed in the case of assessors. Twice in every year they' 
are to examine and audit the treasurer’.s accounts, in con¬ 
junction with a member of the council to be named by the- 
mayor. 

3. Local Taxalion. 

Municipal taxation under the old system was as irregular 
as all its other financial arraugemeuts. The almost uni¬ 
versal persuasion on the part of the incmbevs of corpora¬ 
tions, that the permanent income derivcil from reijts, tolls, 
dues, &c., was of right ttp]>licablc to the sole benefit of the 
corporators themselves, and the eon.se ,uent unprofitable 
expenditure of that income, culled the powers of local tax¬ 
ation, where the corporation possessed them, into additional 
activity, though generally with no equivalent advantage tu 
the inhabitants. The introduction, too, in so many places, 
of local acts of parliament for the realization of objects of 
public utility, which, according to their nature, shoulil have 
fallen strictly within the province of municipal adminislra- 
tion, must often have brought them, in the levying of local 
rates, into an actual or seeming collision with the boanls of 
commissioners appointed under tliuso acts. In sumo bo¬ 
roughs tho corporation levied on the inhabitants a rate in 
the nature of a county-rate, and destined to similar objects; 

Tho Municipal Reform Act, a>- we have already observed, 
opens the way for transferring the jwwers of the local boards 
to the municipal councils, and so introducing one general 
and uniform system of municipal taxation. After provid¬ 
ing, as abova de.scribcd, for the faithful impropriation of the- 
standing revenue of the borough to prbltc objects, it pro¬ 
ceeds to direct how such additional funds are to be raised as 
may be necessary to defray tho charges of those arrangc- 
igents for the public convenience atid security of which it 
ensures the execution. 

4. Specific trusts and Patronage. 

Besides the prop#ty applicable to all municipal purposes,- 
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fun^itVid revenues have at times been cif 

^Wted to corporation^, foaspcciflc Tolls and dues, 

fbr’ instance, have been 0ktmd for so& '|iurpq^e of local 
utitity,-as the maintenance of ^navi{^Ri^ or a harbour, 
and granted for auon'purpose excTnnVety, ^nancial abuses, 
of the same nature as those which we have already noticed, 
have appeared in the management and application of those 
funds. Other special trusts are connected with charitable 
institutions and the administration of charity funds; and 
here again we find mismanagement and misappropriation 
to a ..considerable extent: the patronage connected with 
these trusts has very often been exercised by the corjMratH 
authoritibs to gain or reward votes both in the municipal and 
the parliamentary elections. In many instances, too, the 
corporations have possessed ecclesiastical patronage, pre¬ 
senting .to livings, and appointing lecturers; as well as the 
masters of hospitals and endowed schools. 

Tho new body corjwrato of any lM)rough named in the 
schedules to the^Mnnicipal lloforni Act are to be trustees 
for executing, through the council, the provisions of all Acts 
of Parliament made before the passing of'tliis Act, and of 
all trusts (except under Acts of Parliament or for charitable 
purposes^ of which the former body corporate, or any of its 
members as such, were .so/e trustees. In like manner, 
wherc!vcr tlie former.body corporate, or any of its members 
as such, or any particular number of persons appointed Ity it, 
were trustees^'o/n/Zy with others, under any Act of Parlia¬ 
ment or trust.—or were, hy any statute, charter, by-law, or 
customT lawfully cxercisimr any jtowers or functions not 
otherwise provided for by this Act,—^provision is made for 
tho transferring of such joitit trusteeship to so many mem- 
herMf the new municipal council, appointed hy the council 
at large, as shall ho equal in number to flio tnembisrs <a' 
nominees of the former <‘orporate body acting as such 
trustees or exercising siicli functions. 

As regards charitable trusts, it is deemed expedient that 
their administration should he kept distinct from that of 
the public funds of the muiticipality : therefore, wherever 
the former body corporate, or any of its rnctitbers as such, 
stood solely, or together with other persons elected solely by 
them, in the exercise of any trust of this nature, it is, und^^t• 
the Act, to contiittte in the hands of the same individuals 


maf^trat^olso of the neighbouring county. In many of 
helA'ge citie| and boroughs ^)l<4bc aldermen were magis- 
xates; in others only those who had ‘ passed tho chair,' that 
8 , who had served the 'executive ofilce. At Norwich, tho 
ddermcn who had not passed.fho chair were magistrates in 
heir sovqyal wards. In other towns only a certain number 
if the aldermen weru.clee#d magistrates yearly; in many, 
mly the senior pldermcn were magistrates: in Doncaster, 
hree aldermen were chosen to he magistrates as long as they 
ontinued aldermen: in Kipon, tho two aldermen who had 
ast been mayors were magistrates: in Richmond, the last 
nayor only was so constituted. 

Tho judicial oilicer styled Recorder was also usually one 
if the justices. The chief amount of magisterial liusiness 
ras done by the mayor: in some corporations his magisterial 
lutliority continued for a year, or a longer time beyond the 
)criod of his mayoralty, either by the terms of the charter 
•r by a customary clectionr. 

Defects, ^-r.. — The magistrates were usually chosen from 
he aldermen, and the aldermen were generally political 
Tji-tizans. Hence, even in those cases where injustice was 
;iot absolutely committed, a strong suspicion of it was ex- 
•ilcd; so that the corporate magistrates generally were not 
■egarded by tho inhabitants with favour or respect, hut often 
vith positive distrust and dislike. In many places there 
rt’ere lieavy complaints of tlioir uon-rcsidence. 

Miifristracy under the. Municipal Reform Act. —Among 
he municipal officers, the mayor alone is to be a justice 
af the peace by virtue of his office, in every borough, not 
■nly during his year of oflice, hut during the whole of the 
ear next following, if ho continue to l)e pecuniarily qualified. 
Kilt an important change is worked by the Act in the con¬ 
stitution of tile borough-magistracy in general. The execu¬ 
tive officer of each borough will henoeforth be its only 
elective magistrate. Wherever there is to bo a Iwdy of 
‘ustices in addition, and wherever there are to Im one or 
more police-magistrates, they arc to be appointed by alisoluio 
nomination of the Crown. 

It is to be lawful for his Majesty from time to limn to 
assign a (vimmission to act as justices of the peace in and 
for each borough and <-ity named in the schedule (A); 
and to assign one likewise, upon iietilion of the council, to 


(notwithstanding that they may have ceased to hold any 
office by virtue of whicli they were .such trustees) until tho 
1 st of August, 183G; when, if Parliament shall not in th 
mean time have otherwise directed, the Lord (Jhancellor, or 
].ords Commissioners of the Groat Seal, arc to make such 
orders as be or they shall ilecin fit for the adniiiiislnition of 
such charitable trust estates. 

The anticipated inllux of dissenters into (he new munieipai 
councils rendered the <’cc/c47.7.«//>rtZ jiatronage of tho corpora¬ 
tions a subject of grave debate in the discussions on the tnea- 
sure of municipal reform. The dlffieuUy has been obviated 
thus. Where any former body corporate, or any niimberof its 
members as such, possessed any property (otherwise than ai' 
charitable trustees) to which any ndvowson or right of pre 
sentatiofi or nutnination to a benefice or ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment was attached, or possessed any advowson in gross, 
any right so to present or nominate, every such advowson. 
and right of presentation or nomination, is to bo sold unde: 
the direction of the ecxilesiastical commissioners, so that tin 
best price may bo obtained. The council arc according!; 
authorized to convoy such right to tho purchaser under tin 
common seal of the borough; and the proceeds of the sat 
arc to be paid to the treasurer, to be invested in govprnmen 
securitioB ibr the use of the new body corporate, and th 
annual interest ib to be carried to the account of tbcborougl: 
fund. Any vacancy occurring before the olfecting of suo.l 
sale is directeil to be filled up by the bishop of the dioccsi 
in which the preferment is situated. 

IV. Oroanization for Local Jcdtcaturh. 

Magistracy. —In almost all the principal boroughs then 
were municipal magistrates whoso authority as justices a 
the iieacc extended ovej the wbelo..j)orough. In some case: 
the county magistrates exercised a' concurrent jurisdictibi 
within the borough; but more commonly that of tho bo 
rough magistrates was exclusive; . and even where th 
county magistmtes posscssotl a concurrent jurisdictioi 
within tho municipal limits, they rarely exercired it, TK' 
head of the corporation has a1wa>s been the chief muni^a 
magistrate named in the charters; and in some fer^in 
stances he has been, by virfti^ of hntatmunictpal office, 


any of the boroughs in the scliedule (B); every such justice 
to reside in, or within seven miles of, the borough for uhich 
he ae.ts. And if the council of any borough think it requi¬ 
site to have one or more salaried police-magistrates, they 
are to make a by-law fixing the salary, and to transmit it to 
one of the Secretaries of State : and his Majesty, if he think 
fit, will appoint one or more persons, as required, barristers- 
at-law of five years' standing, to be, during his pleasure, 
jiolice-magistrates and justices of the peace ; and will direct 
the payment of a salary to each, not exceeding the amount 
fixed by the council, through the treasurer of the borough, 
out of tho borough fund, in four .(uarlerly payments. When 
any vacancy occurs, a new apidication, as before, must be 
made by tlie council. 

Recorder. --- Almost every English municipality had 
among its |>rinc,ipal officers a recorder, sometimes called 
steteard, who was .always the principal judicial adviser of 
the corporation, and commonly exercised magisterial and 
judicial functions, lie was elected in the majority of cases 
liy the conimon-couiual; in many others, by the aldermeir; 
in some, by the freemen at large: uccasioilRly his appoint¬ 
ment was subject to approbation hy tho crown. By tho 
terms of most of the charters he was required to bo learned 
in the law. This condition was sometimes considered to be 
complied with by electing a peer of the realm, who, being a 
judge by tho constitution of Parliament, was held to come 
within that technical description. SometySSItei- however, 
rccqfders were chosen, notwithstanding stiolL^tiovision in 
the charter, who were neither peers nor 'edncilted to the 
legal profession : tho office was sometimes filled by the in¬ 
dividual who was commonly styled the patron of the bo¬ 
rough : but in most of such cases, cither there were no real 
functions to be* exercised by the recorder, or ho had tho 
power of appointing a deputy, by whom most of his duties 
could be performed. Tlie recorder generaUy held his office 
during good behaviour: he was seldom roqtiired to be resi¬ 
dent in the borough. His deputy was sometimes a barrister; 
but in numerous instances the town-clerk practically offi¬ 
ciated as such. The recorder's salary was in most cases 
nearly nominal, and in many had not been receivdd'^ for 
sweral yoars •, in others the sMary was larm. 
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Defects, —The method of appotnti&g this InflUmUal 
officer is reported by the ^English cofnmissioners to nave 
been often very objectionable. At Newport, in the Isle of 
Wiglit, for instance, he was appointed formally by the 
crown, but actually on the patron's dictation. On one 
occasion a nobleman was chosen recorder there whoso con¬ 
nexion with the corporation coni&ted «n his being a trustee 
for managing the^roperty of a deceased patron. At Wood- 
stock the oilice had been vacant fur several years because 
the patron’s nominee was opposed. In some boroughs the 
recordeiv was elected by one of those demoralized constitu¬ 
encies of freemen which we have already described; and at 
Berwick a recorder so chosen tried capital felonies. In some 
cases, too, this officer united functions impro|K!rly joined; 
SIS, for instance, when, living in the neighbourhood, he acted 
us a resident magistrate at the same time that, by virtue of 
liis office, he was presiding judge in the criminal court 
In many instances ho performetr no duties whatever; and 
bis nominal connexion with the borough was merely a form 
through which he exercised over it an unwarrantublo con¬ 
trol. The power of u])]X)inting deputies, as hitherto c.xcr- 
cised, is strongly objected to by the commissioners. ‘ Such 
exercise,’ say they, ' has been occasionally useful; but the 
prac.tico of upm>iiiting a deputy permanently to diseli.-irgo 
all the duties M the recorder lias been very mischievous.’ 

tiecorder under the new Act. —In the appointment of this 
leading judicial officer, as in that of all the borough jus¬ 
tices exeptingtho mayor, nomination by the crown is to be 
sulistllutcd for election by the members of Ihc corporation. 

The council of every borough, desirous of having a sepa¬ 
rate court of quarter-sessions, is to petition the king in 
council, setting forth the grounds of the ui>plication, the 1 
state of the gaol, and the salary they will pay the recorder; 
and his Majesty, if he be pleased to grant such court, will 
appoint a recorder of the borough, or one for two or more 
boroughs conjointly, who is to be a barrister of five years’ 
standing, to hold office cliiring good behaviour: and will, 
when any, vacancy occurs, appoint another such person to 
/ill the office. 

Tnwf! Clerk as a Judirial (Ijffir.er. —1 n some boroughs tho 
duties of town elerk liaie Imh-ii separated from those of at¬ 
torney and solicitor to the coriioralion ; but generally, and 
almost necessarily, he lias been an attorney; and the iiilluence 
attendant on his office as general legal adviser, combined 
with his intimate knowledge of all the corporate atlairs, led 
in most instances to his being appointed llie recording 
officer, not only of the public transactions of the enrporato 
body, but of all tho magisterial and judicial proceedings of 
tho eorporato justices; in techmeal language, ho was not 
only town-clerk, but also clerk /o ihe magistrates, or jus¬ 
tices' clerk; clerk of the j'eiice, that is, of flic criminal 
court of sessions of tho peace; and registrar of the court 
of record, or civil court. Moreover, he was often appointed 
deputy recorder, and usually conducted imiuesls wl;cn the 
head of the corporation was coroner e.r officio. 

Defects, —‘ Tlie most incompatible offices,’ observe 
the commissioners, ‘ are often united in the person of the 
town-<;l<:rk. lie very frequently acts as deputy recorder: 
which practice, ii>our opinion, cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned. llo is often, practically, the principal attorney for 
tho ]iA>sccutiun of offenders tried at tho borough sessions, 
whose cioiiimitiffdnt ho had previously advised in his cha¬ 
racter of clerk fb the inagistrates. Kven when his name 
does not appear to tho prosecution, the same evil often 
ensuos‘from its being in the hands of his partner. In York 
and Hull groat couiplaints have been made of the condiiet 
of prosecutions by the town-clerk's partner, and in the latter 
place of tho aylvantages which the rules of practice give him 
over other.'^imrneys. In Preston the town-clerk is a mem¬ 
ber of the council, and his partner is the senior aldertnan, 
a magistrate, and a coroner. A strange incongruity some¬ 
times appears in tho election of tho town clerk to tho office 
of mayor: in some places where this has occurred an at¬ 
tempt has been made to gloss over the »irrogularily, by 
appointing another towj^-clcrk during the year of his niaj or¬ 
ally. Whilst the same officer thus unites tlie chuKiclers of 
judge and prc^cutor, the selection of the juries is often 
entirely committed to his discretion, and it cannot bo a 
matter of surprise that suspicions of unfairness and parti¬ 
ality should be excited.’ In the civil courts, likewise, when 
the recorder did not attend, the town-clerk became the real 
judge, from the incompetenco of the other inagistrates to 
perform tho duty. ‘ At Rcadiug,’ gay the commissioners. 


'the town-cletk, duritih his 'ffiayoraUfr^rij^ |tff(l taxed 1|ia 
costs of a cause^i^hich his parttIbrfiNts one of the a^r- 
Iteys. In uaany^^s, althou^ life dflfes n?it practise Jn the 
court of record atterney in bis wtim name, he is tho 

real attorney in the causb. At Kendal the town-clerk’s 

? artncr, who is an alderman, practisof in the civil i»urt. 

’he same thing occurs at Scarborough, where the town- 
clcrk act4 as assessor in tho civil court, and also taxes the 
costs. This union of conflicting duties is very adverse to 
tho proper administration of justice; it is a frequent cause 
of suspicion dnd jealousy amongst the inhaHitunts^AVen 
where the character of the officer is a security against im¬ 
proper conduct. It is justly made tho subject of complaint, 
that the town-clcrk should act as an attorney of the court, 
either in his own name or in that of his partner or agent, 
as in fact it jilaces llic whole power over the proceedings of 
the suit in the luiinls of the attorney of one of tho parties.’ 
Besides that the town-clerk often selected the juries in 
these as well as in tho criminal courts. 

JmprovfiinentSyi^'C .—Provision is made by tho Corporation 
Reform Act for obviating that vicious union of incompatible 
fuiietions, especially in the magisterial and judicial depart¬ 
ments, wliich made the office of town-clerk one of the most 
injurious anomalies in the old municipal system, and hi 
particular for keeping tlie office of clerk of the peace dis¬ 
tinct from that of clerk to the justices. 

The justices of every borougli to which a separate eoni- 
tiiission of the peace sliall he granted are t.) appoint a clerk, 
removable at thcii pleasure: bnttlie clerk to the justices must 
not be an alderman or councillor of the borough ; nor must 
ho be the clerk of the peace of the borough, or his partner, 
or any elerk or jiorson employed by him. Also the Cterk 
to the justii'os must not he, by himself or his partner, 
directly or indirectly engaged in the prosecution of any 
offender committed for trial by tlie justices to whom he is 
clerk. 

Immediately on the .'ijipointmcnt of a recorder of tho 
borough by the crown, as above described, the borough 
council arc to a|ipoint. a clerk of the peace, to hold office 
during good behaviour. 

F-hcrilfs.-- In the twenty-one cities and boroughs of 
England and Wales which jiossess a county jurisdiction, 
two sheriffs are chosen yearly, whose office is strictly ana¬ 
logous to that of the sheriff of an ordinary shire, but whose 
appoiiilmeiit is never, like that of the hitter, made by tlie 
crown, hut by election on the p.art of the vvliolc corporate 
body, or some class of that hoily. Tlius, in London they are 
chosen by tho liverymen from two lists, consisting of the 
aldermen ;ilid the mayor’s nominees: besides wliieli any 
elector may name a candidate. At Carmarthen and Poole 
they were chosen by the freemen .(Voul among themselves ; 
at Brislol, Exeter, and Gloueestcr, by the ctmimoii eouni:il 
from among themselves: at Canterbury, by the mayor and 
aldermen from the citizens : at Haverfordwest, by the free¬ 
men from tho iioininees of the common council; in Hull, 
by the freemen from two peixms nominated by the common 
eouncil; at Soutliamplon, practieally, by the common 
eonncil from those who h:id served the snbordiiuite ollieo of 
bailiff; at Noweastle-upoii-Tyne, by the mayor: at Lineolii, 
one by the common counial, the other by the mayor eleef, 
’noth froiii the (reemen wlio had servisl tho office of cliani- 
berlaiii. 

The city and borough sheriffs have often had tlic care of 
Ihe gaol and the custody of the prisoners confined there. 
Their omolumeiils have been the ordinary ones attached 
to the f-aiiie office in counties; besides which, in some towns 
they have received salaries. They usually jiorlbrmcd the 
duties by deputy. 

Tlie office of sheriff in corporate counties remains elective 
as before, with the same powers and duliu.s. The Mutiiciptu 
Reform Act of 18:/a simply pro, ides that the elcctiuii shall 
in all cases be made by the council, on the 1st of November 
in every year; the sheriff elected according to Ibrmer cus¬ 
tom remaining in office until the first election under this 
Act, and no longer. * 

Bailiffs, ^'c .—In those boruughs in which bailiffs were 
found among the chief officers subordinate to the head of 
the corporation, they performed the duties of sheriffs. 
* They seem to have been originally receivers and managers 
for the crown, or other lord of tho borough, and not to liavo 
held any duties in eoniioxion with tlie corporate body, until 
after the property of the 8<xl becao^ vested in the corpora' 
tiou, when the baiUfes also became corporate officers.’ They 
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often had the custof}^ of the gaol. IiiL..d|^ny placea the otSSe 
hiiei^onie cntireie^oeainai; in oth||K ^ original duties 
had been suiicrscdo^ by^ those of trqmm, Siff. It was 
Bomotiines 11 Hod one pcrsog, oftdw ^bytwo; at Ber¬ 
wick it was vested jointly in five, by thteefdf whom bailable 
process must he signed. Their emoluments arose flrom the 
same sources as those of the sheriffs; in some towns they 
received a salary, in others they were remunerated by the 
profits of part of the corporate property. 

Criminal Courts. —A court of criminal judicature has 
becfijuild uaUl the present time in most of the lioroughs of 
SngMid and Wales, though in some this branch of juris¬ 
diction has long been disused, and in others it has been of 
late but partially exercised, all serious cases being sent by 
many to the county sessions or assizes. Some of those 
which formerly exercised jurisdiction over capital offences 
had since abandoned it: others, as Salisbury, Southampton, 
and Chichester, still tried capital offences; but where capital 
punishment wa» expected to fidlow conviction, an arrange- 
ludht was made to prevent a trial before the corporate autho¬ 
rities solely. Several corporations, as those of Berwick, 
Bristol, Canterbury, Exeter, and Rochester, still exorcised 
their chartered power of trying and executing for capital 
offences. In a few instances the criminal jurisdiction in¬ 
cluded that of a court of admiralty ; at Bristol, for example, 
folonics committed on a part of the Bristol channel wefe 
triable at the ordinary court of gaol delivery, not as at a 
court of admiralty, but as committed within the limits of the 
corporiite county. At Marlborough, where the justices were 
nominated by the mayor, felonies were tried until 1824, 
when it was discovered that the corporation possessed no 
suolhj uri sd iction. 

The ordinary criminal courts were those of general ses¬ 
sions and quarter-sessions. Courts of general gaol delivery 
existed in very few places : in some of these they were held 
under charter without any commission issuing from the 
crown, while in London, Oxford, and some other places, 
tliey were never held without such a commission : where no 
commission issued, the corporate magistrates were the sole 
judges; the time of holding these courts was sometimes 
discretionary with the corporate magistrates, sometimes re¬ 
gulated by the charter, as at Exeter, where they must ho 
held four liincs a year, and in practice have been opened at 
the same time as the quarter-sessions. The general ses¬ 
sions, too, the ordinary criminal court of the cities and bo¬ 
roughs, seldom differed, as to the lime and manner of hold¬ 
ing them, from the county quarter-sessions. In all the cor¬ 
porate courts one or more magistrates wore specially named, 
without whoso presence the court could not be held ; usually 
it was the mayor or the recorder, sometimes both. In some 
coses where the presence of the recorder was not necessary 
for holding the court, he did not attend, but in many the 
whole business was conducted before him. At Bristol he 
tried the prisoners at the gaol delivery, but did not attend 
the quarter-sessions, the prisoners at the latter being tried 
before the mayor and aldermen, but virtually by the town- 
clerk, who there was necessarily a barrister. 

The jurors were generally summoned from the inhabit¬ 
ants at large, without strict reference to any qualillnation; 
soinetiines from the freemen alone. In the latter case, the 
number out of whom they were chosen w’as often inconve¬ 
niently small. 

In many boroughs no fund was provided for paying the 
expenses of prosecutions; in some they were paid from the 
ceunty-rate; in others from a borough-rate in the nature of 
a coiinty-rato ; in others from the poor-rate. In many of 
the principal towns, as Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Hull, 
York, Newcastle, Berwick, the criminal courts were attended 
by barristers ; but in most of the smaller places the business 
was conducted solely by attorneys. 

Civil Courts. — A great majority of the English and 
’Welsh mitnicipalities possessed also a civil jurisdiction co¬ 
extensive with the borough limits. These in general had 
their origin in particular charters, but occasionally existed 
by prescription. They teiried considerably as to the nature 
of the actions they might entertain. In general they had 
cognizance of all personal actions; and in some instances 
of actions real, personal, and mixed. The amount for which 
such actions could bo brought was often unlimited (subject 
to the power of removal), while in several cases it was re¬ 
stricted to the recovery of debts under a given amoinlt. 
,,.Tlic presiding judge in these courts was generally'the 
^nayor, whence they were not unfrcqffcntly termed, the 


mayot*8 court, ^metimfs the bailiffs presided with the 
mayor; in other inItanceM th«s*recorder, and occasionally 
some of the aldermen were judges; in other cases the re¬ 
corder, though a magistrate of the borough, was not a judge 
of the court of record ; in many the town-clerk practically 
officiated.as such. The officers of these courts were' gene¬ 
rally the town-clerk «andnie bailiffs or scrjeants-at-mace. 
The town-clerk usually peifurmcd all Ihe duties, except 
those belonging to the office of sheriff; he issued writs, filed 
and enrolled the proceedings, granted rules, taxed the costs, 
and signed the judgments. The bailiffs or scijcants-at-mace 
performed the duties which, in actions brought in the supe¬ 
rior courts of common law, devolved upon the sheriffs of 
counties. To them writs were directed; hy them they were 
scrveil and returned, and generally they were answerable, 
like sheriffs of counties, for any irregularity in the service. 
It must bo understood, however, that the character of tho 
officers described by thefo names varied in different bo¬ 
roughs ; but in every court there was, under some name, a 
functionary performing these duties. 

_ Tile borough courts of record, in their general constitu¬ 
tion, resembled the superior courts of common law. Where 
created by charter, the proceedings ■were according to the 
racticc of some one of the courts at Westminster. Being 
owever seldom regulated by any printed or written rules, 
their practice was very ill defined, though in some few in¬ 
stances rules have been prepared and published, after ap¬ 
proval, by the judges of assize. Suits ■were generally com¬ 

menced, in ease of serviceable process, by summons, and of 
bailable procc.ss, by capias. As regards the times of the 
returning of process, and consequently .the period of obtain¬ 
ing judgment, the practice has been various. In many 
courts, precepts in the nature of writs were returnable, and 
the other steps in the cause were taken, weekly; in others, 
only every fortnight or three weeks. In contested cases, 
judgment could be obtained in few under si.\ weeks; in 
general' tho periwl was longer. In some boroughs, as 
Bridgewater, they had adopted the short and improved forms 
of pleading promulgated by tho courts of common law. In 
some the process was by distrinffas, or distraint of the de¬ 
fendant's goods, and venditioni exponas, or exposure to sale, 
in cases where the debt exceeded 40*’. This was generally 
founded on affidavit of the debt; but at Bersvick it issued 
without affidavit when the demand was under 1 5l., and at 
Lancaster when it was under 40v. At Preston, burgesses 
were exempt from this process. Several courts, as in Lon¬ 
don, Bristol, and Exeter, have had tho custom of foreign at¬ 
tachment,hy which a plaintiff may distrain the goods of his 
debtor in the hands of a third party within the borough, 
and in default of appearance, cause them to be applied in 
satisfaction of his debt. In Lancaster, only the goods of 
non-freemen could be thus attached. This custom, where 
existing, has been extensively used. 

Defects of the Judicial Organization in general. —Tho 
corporate magistrates were often selected from a class incom¬ 
petent to the discharge of judicial functions. The magis¬ 
trates of one borough (Malmesbury) were often unable cither 
to write or road; and at another, having extensivd and exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction, they have been known to sign blank ■n’ar- 
rants. Even where they have belonged to a superior class, they 
were often selected from the senior aldcrmeponly, who, from 
age and infirmity, soon became incapable q^perfurming the 
duties of their office, while a mistaken notion of dignity kept 
them from resigning it. All these evils were heightened by 
gross defects in other parts of the judicial system. The 
juries of the borough courts were often taken exclusively 
from the freemen, who, besides being of an inferior class, were 
strongly tainted with party-feelings. At Carmarthen, for 
instance, tlie commissioners show that verdicts “were fre¬ 
quently given against justice; from party, bias; and at 
Haverfordwest, where juries could only bo impannelled 
from the freemen, they h^ been openly reprimanded by 
judges and magistrates for improper acquittals of burgesses 
on criminal prosecutio^; _ and the general opinion was that 
it was * impossible,to convict a burgess.' 

Closely similar were the defects in the administration of 
civil justice. The vicious consequences of the union of in¬ 
compatible functions in the person of the town-clerk we 
have already pointed out. Here, too, the juries were often 
chosen from the same objectionable class as in the criminal 
courts; at Portsmouth they were selected by one of the ser- 
jcants-at-mace, chosen out of two by the plaintiffs attorney; 
at Chichester they were summoned by an officer who was 



one of t&e four notttinal attorhejis in Autt, the real attorney 
in the cause having ihe^owor of selcOting the nomin^ 
attorney. The sorjeants-at-maco and other tninUterial 
officers of the court, exercising the functions of sheriff, were 
often persons whoso pecuniary responsibility was inadequate 
to afford any security to the si^ors. The costiTof a suit 
were in general t^ry considerable: thbsc of a plaintiff often 
varying num 15/. to 20/., of a defendant from 8/. to 12/. 

Tbe whole system of costs and fees was objectionable; 
there was generally no authorized table of them, and iVe- 
qnently.-no well-deffned practice; tlicy were most commonly 
in tbe town-clerk's discretion, though in some places taxed 
by the mayor; they boro little relation to the services in 
respect of which they were paid, and no reasonable propor¬ 
tion to the average value or the matter in (question. One 
cause among others which led to the disuse of these courts 
was the want of professional skiU in the judges. Nor can 
we doubt that the intimacy which must often have neces¬ 
sarily subsisted between the judge and the parties appear¬ 
ing before him, was one source of disinclination to resort to 
those tribunals, at which a few minutes weuld convert the 
Iradesma.n and the customer into the judge and the suitor. 
Another reason was, the fn<‘.ility of removing the causes, and 
the general inclination of legal practitioners to sue in the 
superior courts. When a ]>Iaintiif' had procured execution, 
he could use it only within the limits of the local jurisclic- 
tion ; hence his process was often fruitless, the defendant re¬ 
moving himself and his goods beyond the limits of the court. 
The unlimited power of irapi-Lsonmcnt possessed by these 
courts was in some instances very oppressively exercised. 

One general observation remains to be made on the ju<li- 
cial powers lately exercised by the municipal corporations 
of England and Wale.s. Their extent was wholly dispro- 
portioned to the importance of the toon or the i)robable 
respectability and intelligence of its magistrates. In Hath, 
fur instance, with a population exceeding 50,000, no felonies 
could be tried, but all must be sent to a distance varying 
from eighteen to fifty miles ; while in Wiiichelsea, with a 
population of only 772, and in Dunwich, with only 232, tlic 
jurisdiction included capital felonies. Nor was the condi- j 
tion of concurrent or exclusive authority more correspomlent I 
to the relative importance of the respective places, or to 
the principles of expediency arising out of their situation 
and their means of communicating with the scat of county 
jurisdiction. The grant of exclusive power seems cither to 
haVc depended entirely on accident or caprice, or to have 
been determined by i;ircumstances which have long ceased. 
Many corporations have disused the jurisdiction conferred 
by charter; generally from unwillingncs.s in the corporate 
magistrates to undertako the responsibility attending its 
exercise. On the other hand, many of the evils aliove ! 
enumerated in the administration of criminal and civil 
justice have resulted from the continuance of jurisdiction 
after the decay of the borough. In many instances, the 
limited population has precluded Ihc possibility of finding 
competent persons to act as magistrates, even in petty 
sessions, although a sufficient number might be found ca¬ 
pable of sii{)brintending the police, and the paving, light¬ 
ing, &c. of til* town. Even in the more important bo¬ 
roughs, great injustice resulted from intrusting the powers 
of sitting ns magistrates in quarter-sessions, and us judges 
of civil proccdurti^ to persons Without pro^ssional knowledge 
and experience. ^ 

Notwithstanding all the defects of the local civil courts, 
the commissioners bear marked testimony to the general 
desire of the inhabitants for their continuance or revival. 

* Any system,’" say they, ‘ which would have the effect of 
distributinjp. justice where the parties interested reside, 
would b#1na^( 


led as one of the greatest boons which the 
legislatu^d^dMld confer.' 

Borough CouHs under the fiefonn Act of 18.35. 

Criminal Court*. —After the 1st of May, 1836, all cri¬ 
minal powers and jurisdictions whatsoevel, and however 
granted to any corpoaate or chartereil officer or justice in 
any boroug]^ and right to elect or nominate any justice 
of the peace fort^e borough,^ to act as such, other than 
as is provided in this act, are to-cease. But any court now 
held m and for any borough may-be held as usual, till 
the Ist of May, 1836. On the passing of this act, all claims 
whatsoever by boroughs, or their freemen or inhabitants, pf 
exemption from the jurisihction of the Court of Admiralty, 
or of posaci8ion>. of any sudh loca) admiralty jurisdiction. 


however 'grahtci ^ repealed—jurisdiction and 
office of the lor/r^Wdon as admifiai wThtf Cinque Ports. 

Once iif cvery'i^Hirtcr of a ycar^ or j^encr, at his discre¬ 
tion, or at his majesty's dUection, the recorder is to hold a 
court of quarter-sessions for the borough, of which he is to 
sit as solo judge. It is' to be a court of record, and have 
cognizant^ ot all crimes, offences, and matters ci^iiizable 
by any county court of quarter-sessions, the powers of which 
the recorder is to possess. But he is not to make or levy 
any county or similar rate, or to grant tavern licences, or 
exercise any of the powers sjK-cially vested iu theM^eil. 
In the absence of the recorder and deputy reconlor, tliS' 
mayor is to open and adjourn the court of quarter-sessions, 
at the proper times, and to retpiirc rccogiiizanc(*s until a 
further day, to bo proclaimed by him; hut the mayor is to 
have no power to act as judge, or to do anything more 
therein than is above stated. 

After the l.st of May, 1836, every persowtlicn comom^fed 
for trial at any borough court, charged with any o^ice 
which the recorder will not then have jurisdiction to try, 
may be removed to the prison of the county, to^takb his 
trial at the next sessions or assizes. 

Also, after the 1st of May, 1836, the justices of tlio 
county in which any borough, not having received the gi'ant 
of a separate court of quarter-sessions, is situated, are to 
exercise full jurisdiction within such borough. But no part 
of any borough that shall have a separate court of quarter- 
sessions is to be within the jurisdiction of the justices of 
any county from which the borough was exempt before the 
passing of this airt. 

Every county gaol, hou.se of correction, or lunatic asykim, 
court of justice, or judge’s lodging, wliicli at the tiiiie'of tho 
passing of this act was for any purpose taken to be within a 
county, is, ibr all such purposes, .still to be so taken, allliougli 
included within the limits of a borough .ns defined by this act. 

Civil Courts .— III every liorougb ia wbiidi, by charter or 
custom, there is or ought to be held a court of record for tlio 
trial of civil actions, nut regulated by any local act, or in 
wbicb, at the time of the passing of this act, a barrister of 
five years' standing did not act as judge or assessor, the re¬ 
corder, or in his absence, or if there be not one, such officer. 
of the borough as, by charter or custuni, is the judge of 
the court, is to continue and ac!t as such. The council, in 
every case, is to have the power of appointing the neces¬ 
sary officer, if he be not the recorder; and every such judge 
or assessor, except ho be tlio mayor, is to bold his office 
during good behaviour. And be is to hold his court at such 
times and places, and with such rules of practice, and with 
the same powers and jurisdiction, as before the passing of 
this act. 

The authority of any such court, in which a barrister of 
five years' standing shall act as judge or assessor, is to bo 
extended (if it have not already such authority) to tho trial 
of actions of assumpsit, covenant, de'bt by specialty or on 
simple contract, trespass or trover for taking goods and 
chattels, if the damages sought shall nut exceed 2U/., and 
of ejectment between landlord and tenant where the annual 
rent shall not exceed 20/. without any fine. And any such 
judge may make rules, from time to time, for regulating 
the practice of his court, which rules arc not to be in force 
till allowed and confirmed by throe or raoro judges of tho 
superior courts of common law at Westminster. The juris¬ 
diction of such court is to extend to the bounds of tho 
borough under this act. But no action is to be tried by any 
such judge, wlierciii the title to land or any other tenure, or 
to tithe, toll, market, fair, or other franchise, shall be in 
question, in any court whtchr before the passing of this act, 
had not authority to try actions respecting such titles. 

The council of every borough in which a court of record 
as above shall be lield is to enpoint a registrar, except 
where the town-clerk acts as registrar, and other officers and 
servants to carry on tbe business and execute tho process of 
the court. 

Juries. —Every burgess of a boipigh having a separate 
court of quarter-sessions or of record i"' to be qualifl^ and 
liable to serve on grand juries, and on juries for tho trial of 
issues in such'" court'(unless exempt or disqualified, other¬ 
wise than in respect of property; uqjdc^ tlie Act of 6 Geo. IV. 
cap. 50). But no person is^to be enmmoiied as a juror 
oftetier than once in one year. The burgesses of every 
bofoiijgh having a separate'court of quarter-sessions are to 
be exempt from sesving on juries 'iil; any sessions for the 
county. After tho passing «of this act, no jicrson in any 
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borough is to continue exempt from setrv^g on juries by j 
virtue of any grant, charter, or other,special exemption; [ 
and so much of the Act of 6 Goo. IV. cap. 50 as continues ' 
such exemption is repealed. 

7'1'ftv.—The council of every borough which shall have a 
s<'')i:irate court of ciuartcr-scssions, or a commission of the 
peace, or a court of record, are to make and settle, within 
six months after their election, a table of fees to be taken by 
the «derk of the peace, the clerk to the justices, and the re- 
gistnr and officers of the court of record ; and such tables 
ar(! t^e submitted to one of the secretaries of state, to be 
.’conformed with or without alterations, as he shall tliink 
proper. The council may from time to time make now 
tables to be conformed, as above directed 

Pentdties and Prost!Chtii>n.s .—All penalties recoverable 
in a.sUHimary manner, and by any act made payable to the 
king, t#a body corporate, or to any person whatever, except 
it^ tite informer or some ])arty aggrieved, are, if recovered 
beiorc any justice of a borough li^v ing. a separate court of 
irtiarter-sessions, to he adjudged to bo paid to the treasurer 
ou aeeount of the borough fund, and to no one else; cx- 
foation being made of all penalties or forfeitures rceovered 
Wt^r any act relating to the customs, excise, or ])ost-olfiee, 
to irndc t)r navigation, or to any branch of tins king’s 
revenue. The prosceution for any olfeiicc punishable on 
suminary conviction under this act must bo commenced 
within three, months after its comuiissioii. 

The justices before whom any jiersou shall be summarily 
convicted are to cause the conviction, under their bands, to 
be drawn up a<!cordiiig to a form i)rescribed in this clause of 
the act: setting llnlh tlu^ names of the justices, with the 
date inid place of the couviclion, the name of the otfender. 
with the time, place, and nature of the olfcnce, the amount 
Kif'tlie iMmalty, and the time fixed for its payment to the 
truiisurcr of tlio borough. It is expressly enacted that all 
ofl’ciices coramitled against any byo-law or regulation made 
hy virliie of this act, are to lie punishable ou summary con¬ 
viction in like manner. Provision is made for appeal from 
suc h conviction to the next court of general or quarter- 
scssions that shall he btdil after the lapse of twelve days, 
■and for the oft'ender's libcratioii in the interim, ou entering 
into a recognizance with a sullicient surety to appear per¬ 
sonally at the sessions. But no conviction, order, warrant, 
or other proceeding by virtue of this net is to be quashed 
throngli mere informality, nor retnoved into any of the 
courts at VV<>slminsler. 

Gnoh. —In nearly all the boroughs having ci-iminal juris¬ 
diction are gaols wlihdi have been under the siijierinten- 
dciice of the corporation or the municipal magistrates. 
'I’heir expen.-es were defrayed,' in some cases, from the cor¬ 
poration funds: in others, from a borough - rate; in others, 
from the poor-rate. In many boroughs the same gaol was 
used iudiscriminulely for criminals and for prisoners com¬ 
mitted by the civil i-onrt. In some few tho poor debtors, 
while confined, received a small allowance from the cor¬ 
poration. .In those where the municipal magistrates com¬ 
mitted to the county gaol, the borough gaojs were used only 
for tenii«)rary detention. .Sometimes prisoners were com¬ 
mitted at once to tho county gaol until trial, brought back 
for trial to the borough session.s, and finally su"! again to 
the county gaol to undergo their punishment. But debtor; 
t.iketi under process from the civil court must remain in 
the borough gaol. 

Di'fects, ^c. —^I’hc state of the borough gao s nas fur¬ 
nished additional proofs of the evils of continuing the late 
ronstitution of -the local tribunals. They have rarely ad¬ 
mitted of any proper classification of the prisoners. In 
some largo towns, as Berwick, Southampton, and South¬ 
wark, they were found in a very discreditable condition : in 
many of tho smaller ones, they were ‘ totally unfit for tho 
coufincinunt of human beings,' often without suUlcicnt air 
and liglit, fre<iucntly mere dungeons under tho (owm-hall. 
In such receptacles it was impossible to set a prisoner to 
work, or to separate th4ldrainals from the debtors. Felons 
might often be committed tp tire county gaol when tha 
borough gaol was in an unfit state; .but os this power did 
not extend to pi'jsoiters committed from flia, mil j;ourt, 
debtors might be lodged, in plahes of confinement thought 
unfit fur the reception'of criminals. It was frequently stated 
to tho conunissioners that tho gaol of the borough was Jn so 
notoriously improper a, state for receiving prisoners, that 
plaintiffs were unwilliBjg to consign to it defendants against 
whom they had obtained cxocdtHtn. At obe place tbe same 


feeling was said to prevofit tha prosecution of criminals. 
Where the corporate bodies have had tho means of im¬ 
proving the state of the gaols, their neglect, as the commis¬ 
sioners remark, admits of no palliation; but many, they 
state, were unable to defray the expense of more suitable 
places of confinement—another illustration (wc may ob¬ 
serve) of the evil of perpetuating the machinery of local 
judicature in a town too tlecayed to support it. 

The new municipal system is calculated to obviate the 
flagrant and often revolting evils of the old regulations re¬ 
specting borough gaols and committals. It makes uniform 
jirovision for the transfer of prisoners to tho county gaol 
when destined for trial at (he county sessions or assizes; 
and such of the boroughs as are too inconsiderable for the 
due support of a local court and prison will now be brought 
entirely under the county jurisdiction. To facilitate tho 
providing of more commodious places of confinement, it is 
directed in the act, that if it be satisfactorily shown to ono 
of the secretaries of state that there ist« any other borough 
a gaol or house of correction fit for the confinement of pri¬ 
soners, the municipal council may contract respecting them 
with the parties having control over them, as they may with 
the justices of the county ; also, to prevent another of the in¬ 
conveniences which we have indicated above, that of the re¬ 
peated removal of prisoners, if the borough containing such 
prison have likewise a separate court of quarter-sessions, 
ofTenders committed to such prison may be there tried and 
sentenced for all offences of which the court has cognizance. 

C>*roner. Under the old borough system the exercise of 
tho important and delicate office of coroner was most dc- 
foctively provided for. In many boroughs the mayor or 
other head of the corporation was coroner ex officio, in 
others the bailiff or town-cicrk. When a separate officer 
was appointed to this fiinclion, the election was generally in 
the common council. Ilis duties and his emoliunents were 
tho saiUH as tbo.so of a counly coroner. In most places lie 
was not required to be eilbcr of the legal or the medical 
profi-ssion. and often be was an inferior tradesman. 

Henceforward, the council of every borough wbcfi'cin a 
separate court of quarter-sessions slial] be held, are, within 
ten days after receiving the grant of holding sucli court, to 
appoint a fit person (not being an alderman or councillor) 
to bo coroner of the borough, who is to hold the office dni'ing 
good behaviour. Tho council are also to fill up any vacancy 
in it occasioned hv death, resignation, or removal, within 
ten days after it shall have occurred. No one is to tako 
any coroner’s inquisition within such borough but the co¬ 
roner of tliat borougli. For occry inquisition he is to ns- 
ceivc 204'., as also 9i/. for each mile aliove two that ho shall 
travel from his residence to hold any inejuest, to bo paid out 
of the borough fund. lie is to transmit to one of the prin¬ 
cipal secretaries of state on or before the 1st of Fcbi-uary in 
every year, a return in writing of all the eases in which he 
may have been called uiion to bold an inipiost during the 
year ending op the 31st of Deccipbcr preceding. But in 
any borough in which no se|iai'ate quartcr-se.ssions shall be 
hold, no person is to take any eorouer's inquisMen but tho 
coroner fur the county or district in which ^ucli borough is 
situated, who is to be entitled to such fees' and salary as 
Would be allowed for any other iiuiuisitiqu taken by him 
within his own county.* 

In tho view which we have hero taken'of each distinct 
feature of the muni^paf system, both us it has been, and as 
it is to be under the Reform Act of 1835, wo have sought to 
compare and contrast, as fur as our limits would permit, 
the internal state of the boroughs as it lately was with that 
which they will assume when the hew regulations shall be 
brought into full operatjpn. Jo* complete our historical 
view, it remains for us to notioe. hri^y the principal steps 
of transition by whicli this entire change is to be arrived at. 

The provision of the aot^hioh will tho longest retard the 
complete extinction Of tho old systqm is j;hat which regards 
the reservation io n certain extent of tho inchoate or latent 
rights to the acqu^iBSii, or the conveyance by marriage, of 
the old borou^i freedom. ■Those rights, by birth, marriage, 
and apprenticeship, present or latent, are res&ved to all 
persons having any share in themdtt the dissolution of the 
old corporations, in so far as regards their claim, hy charter, 
la\y, or custom, to a portion in tho real and personal 
estate, tho rents and profits of any borough, or in any eba- 

* For the regnlatiyue made by the aot'lfi to tho loont llmite af]ariedir-tlciB 
of tlio Jsstioe*, courti of qiiutwiefsion^ 1 ^ cotoMn,of tbs Caique l^tU, 
WHi Clnsva PoBT«, ^ 
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rilable trusts, tho benefit of which latter was in 'many in¬ 
stances exclusively appropriated to the freemen, their 
widows, or children. But, before the proceeds of any such 
property are so dividetl, it is directed that tho interest of all 
lawful debts chartreable upon it, the salaries of municipal 
otlicers, and all other lawful expenses that on tho 5tl» Juno, 
1835, wore defrayed out of it, shall bo discharged. In like 
manner every person possessing', on tho .5th Juno, 1835, any 
•such active or inchoate title to freedom, is to have the same 
exemption as formerly from any borough tolls or duc.s, pro¬ 
vided that he pays any sum of money which, in considera¬ 
tion of his freedom or of any such right, ho would, on the 
old system, have been liable to pay, and fulfils every other 
condition heretofore required, as far as is consistent with 
the provisions of this act. But all other exemptions irom 
municipal tolls or dues, and the exclusive riglits ol trading 
which existed in many boroughs, arc at once abolished. 

The reservation of the frcetinin's title to I ho parliaiinnilary 
franchise, included in the Parliamentary Uetbrni Act of 1832, 
is distinctly maintained in the Municipal Regulation Act. 

In anticipation that the several provisions of this act could 
not be carried into etfect in the first year (18.35), within the 
periods fixed in the atrt itself for that and all succeeding 
years, one of its clauses empowered the king in council to 


rough, as named in the schedules to the act, by whatever 
style they may be designated, are to go out of ol^ce. and 
their whole powers and duties are to ceitso; but any of them 
may be elected according to tho new regulations. Every 
person holding, on tho day of the passing of this act, any 
otiice, a new election to which woidd by statute, bye-law, 
charter, or custom, have taken place betweaut that day and 
the 1st of May, 183(i, is to continue to bold such olllce, with 
all its duties aud einoluincnts. until the time proviiled by 
this Act for his going out of oflice. ' Kvery bailiff, trea¬ 
surer, or chamberlain, and every other ministerial (i^>ex> 
ecutive ofliccr’ who sb.all be in oHice at the time of tlie first 
election of counc.illors. may bo romoved by the council, but'* 
is to continue in otiice and be paid as ben'tofore until he 
shall be removed or re-appointed under tho A<'t. lie must 
deliver up aud ac<munt for all corporation property in his pos¬ 
session to tiio council, who. in deiiiult, arc to li.ivo Ihc! same 
remedy against him as agaitist their owii otlicers. Persons 
who, in any horough scheduhsl in this act, wore justiW^* of 
the peace under the old ■system at the time of its passingt 
are to continue to act as such until the 1st of May, 1836, 
but no longer. * 

Kvery paid oflicer of a cmrporalion whose office slialkbe 
abolished, or who shall be removed from it under Uiis Acl, 


appoint, for the first year only, any other days btd'ore the | is to receive ade<iuale from the borough fund, 

I St of February, 1836, in lieu of those named in the act for 1 the amount to bo fixed by the conm.il, who in so doing arc 
the several stages in the introduction of the new system ; 
accordingly, the limes for the several proceedings in ques¬ 
tion, as regards the first year only, have been, by order in 
council, extended about two months respectively. Ibe lol- 
lowiug table will be found useful, as exhibiting in one cle.ir, 
compact, and chronologiiud view, each separate stage of the 
proceedings under the now syslcin, with the precise date ot 
each for the first year, in comparison with that fixed by the 
act for all following years. 


UatcB flxfd l»y 
Order* ill CJoim- 
cil ill first 
Year’s X*r<jceed- 
iiiKs. 

PAteji fixed hy 
llie Act as to 
the siibseipu'iit 

Veais. 

Nov. 7.1835 . 

Se]»1.5, unmiilly < 

Helweeu7lh i»«id 

Melwi.'en 5 < 

17th Nov, 1«3;> 

and 15, yearly 

Week pri*Of«linji 

M'eek prece«!- ! 

Nov. 17, 

iiiX t^ept. 15, 

yearly 

Nov. J7.1835 . 

Sopt. 15, yearly 

r/iKht divy* be- 

Li;;lit diiys Ik*- 

Ihie Dec. 1. 

I’ore Dot. 1, 

Ibilh . . . 

yeaily 

Between Dee. 1, 

lli-tweeii Ort. 1 

and Dec. 15, 

aud I5,yeaily, 

1835 . . . 

eoinmeticiiii^ 
t)el. 1. is:j6 . 

Dee. 15» 1835 . 

Oet. 15, yearly 

Dec. S3, 1833* 

t)cl. 23 vfjirly 

3C, 1335 . 

Nov. L.'umnally 

Op.. 83, l33.'i.tvvo 

N<»Y.8, uniinaliy. 

uMunk 

tkto o'clock 

ne(;..3l,lS35 . 

liov.y . 

.Tan. 1,133C . . 

Nov. y, yearly. 

Jan. 1,1835 . . 

Nov. 1. yearly. 

Jan. 1.1830 . . 

Nov. 9, yearly . 


to have regard to the manner of his appointment, his term 
or iiilorest in it, and all other eircuinstaiiccs of his case. 

' Of the a-li> munieijiidities which the (•oiiiiiiis-.iuiiers state 
' in tlicir (reneral Hi'port to be existing in liiigbiiid and Wales, 
about sixty-seven of the more ineousiderable still remain to 
, be legislated upon ; tlie (uimiiial and civil jurisdictions of 
' wliieli it will doubtless be ileciiK?d e\p<*<licnt to abolish, 

; although the most eligible course to be adopted in dealing 
! with their other frani'iiises and their proiicrly may furtiisli 
j mailer for mature deliberation. London, as we have already 
I rcimirted, is reserved to be ilie sulyect of a Separate bill. 

And as regards the largo or coiisiderablo unincorporated 
I towns (including most oi' the new parliamentary boroughs 
' created by the Reform Act of 1832), u clause of the Muui- 
I cipal Act of 183.5 recites that ‘ sundry towns and boroughs 
of Kngland and Wales arc not towns corporate, and it is 
' expedient that several of them should bo intorporated 
and enacts, that if the inhabitant householders in any town 
, or borough in England or Wales shall petition the king to 
i grant them a charter of incorporation, it shall he lawful for 
“ him, if he think lit, by advice of his privy council, to 

.. ^ extend to (he inhabitants of sucli town or borough, within 

til." Tinvii i-UtK, :in<l nlsr, ii> <listrict to be described in the charti'r, the provisions of 


Nnturft i»f IVt- 


to oul Hiirjjossos 

aiwl •ioIlM.'f ill'* 1 »i\\ ^ 

)v«*r-^rrrs U> of lor 

j'oru-jil, tloMiiiml, 1 

.,i.sis to Im‘ lixotl up by Town H»*rk. at 
('uurt 

[wTst ilavofrtaimiiis; or objocttiii;—'Claims 
must Tm* sfiit to tbo 'rowu riork. 

iii‘ ot)ii>clions must be givtui to 


oitjoctoti to, or lotX <m promisor ralr<l. 
til'claiinH ami obiooii oid to bi> iiimla 


objo 

by'I’ovMi clofk. ami lKo«i up at t.'ourl 
:iial Town-floik to kiM'p t!opi*‘« 
for porti8al, amt soil lliosattio li»r 
llA.sts to Im* lo\l.sO<l al'tov tlireo tl.iys' t;o- 
tioo; llrst \oar by liariistors ami in 
»ui>so(ptoii1 yoarsby Mayor ami Asstts* 
fit)rs tit tiio Major's WartC. 

|Ko\ isinii of Lists to in* oomplotoil, hi^iioiI, 
unit (loli^orod liy the Uovisors, tv> ihu 
olork. 

|Alplia»)oUoiil Wan! to U* mmlo out 

i)j" Titwii-olovk, aiitl to take olfi'ot iVoiu 
JS.4IV. l.yosirly, 

j<k>um‘i)lor!4 to bo «*li-cto(l; otli* third an 
iiiialty to viioato oflict*. 
j-Mayttr to ]iublmh Lists t»fporsons olootod 
(kiOlloillol’S. -•* 

jAldormeti to h'* first tdoclod, and llioii 
otii* half Lrit'unially. 

Mayor to be olot tod. 

Shuriirs ill «>ort:iiiiTowns to oe appointed. 
Town (-onnoiU to meet at twelve o'clock, 
and ipiartorly iilteiavjirds, except on 
I I Special .*«uminons. 

Jan. 1,1836, Town ederk, Treasurer, and Ofliceis to lie ainM»iale«L 
March 1» yearly, commciiQliig Tuo Amlitors lo Imj elected for each 
■' ‘ Horouuh, nilli two A8KeHs<irs in 

Uovou};b<( Hot Wnnled : and 1a« 
ABses*uus lor each Wanl in Uo 
irou;;!!'Uiviiletl into 
Power of present JusticoK to c<*aHO- 


May It 


idso pTCHont (yuslltulioii of Sen- 
siutis ceafto; iimr (*oum*il may 
notitiuii for of power lu 

Dold Sesf^lons: and wllbin ten ihiys 
after such giant made, (Vmmer lo 
bo nppoinled by iJouucil, and liw- 
eordvr to be the sole Judge at Sos- 
sums lu future. 


As regards the ceasing of the old offices and the com¬ 
mencement of the new, it is directed that, after the first 
election of councillors under this act, the (payor, aldermen, 
and all other members of the old governing body cHhe bo- 


Ibis net. Notice of siicli petition however, and of the time 
when it is to be taken into consideration by the privy coun¬ 
cil, is to bo jmblishcd by royal proclamatiou iu the ‘ London 
Gii/.elte,’ one mouth at least betbro such time. 

Wo have now traced the history of the boroughs of England 
anil Wales, which has recently acquired so fresh mid strong 
an interest, up to the lime at which we write. It is not for 
us here to sjieeulate at largo upon its future course. That 
it will he marked by a steady advance in political and social 
amelioration there is liardly room to doubt. The decided 
relhix of tliat political tide which had so long been .setting 
towards the saeritice of all .sound inlernal organization to 
the immediate maicrial iutcresis of individuals, of parties, 
and of classes, wielding the executive powers or sharing in 
the patronage of governmciil, we have already had occasion 
to note. The davs when that equal and salutary municipal 
organization to which the instincts ol a free community 
must ever tmid, could be iniide the mere sport of irrespon¬ 
sible * prerogativi-,' it may safely be asserted, are gone for 
ever in England. It is now the proriiice of the legislature 
alone to mould by external autliority the internal arrangc- 
nieiits of each municipal eoiumoiivvcaltb; and notwith¬ 
standing tho instinctive bias of a large majority of tho here¬ 
ditary house of legislature towards the. discouraging and 
shackling of the jiractice of electiim—^notwithstanding their 
indulgence of this bias in tho imponant changes which they 
' have made in the bill of mnureipaf reform sent up to them by 
the representative bousys— yet this ^eficial groundwork of 
that original measure—^thqt which Hffo^S a basis for all fur¬ 
ther improvement— tho practical appUration'of the luiiieiplc 
that the primary object of if municipal constifutieii should 
be the immediate local seeiuity and convenience of (bo whole 
resident community, remans unimpaired. The towns 
England being even now in the (ttate of transition from tho 
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old mitnicipal order lo the new, it is not for ns to GStimate 
with what dofrreo of uniforniily or rapidity that local and 
goneral jjood shall result which we so coiitidenily nntici])ato. 
But tliis we will venture to predict,—that as, in former days, 
municipal corruption was found to l>o the {;rand inlet to 
parliamentary subserviency, so municipal regeneration, by 
]>romoting civic virtue, activity, and intelligence, among the 
inhabitants of towns, thus brought to exercise a free voice, 
and take a lively interest in the operations of their local go¬ 
vernment, will eventually accelerate the thorough inftision 
into me representative house itself, of that steadily popular 
and independent spirit which alone can give the highest 
usefulness and stability to the government of a great empire 
in an age of general and advancing political information. 

UOllOUGUS OK SCOTLAND. The social principles 
of our nature must have manifested themselves here as in 
othet countries ; and villages, towns, and cities must have 
risenjpto existence wherever there were strength for protec¬ 
tion*, resorts for devotion, or peculiar facilities for trade and 
cojnmcrce. But the early history of the Scottish cotnmunitics 
is involved in much obscurity, and it is not till about the 
twelfth CTntury that wo have a steady and continued light 
of Record to guide us. "We then find various places deiio- 
imhatcd ‘ hurgi' or burghs, and some with that term as a 
fiomponent part of their name, as Edinburgh, Roxburgh, 
Jedbnfgh, Musselburgh. The towns now mentioned will 
also illustrate the cuhditiou of the Scottish boroughs, some 
being the property of the sovereign, and others, as Mussel¬ 
burgh, the property of a stibject. Musselburgh belonged to 
the church, and from the territory on whi<-h it stoorl being 
erected first into a barony, and afterwards info a regality 
with exclusive jurisdiction, it was successively a burgh of 
barony and a burgh of regality. Other cominunities were 
mere villages, but some, like Berwick, were raised from llial 
and higher conditions to be burghs of tlie king in demesne. 
The burghs were at this time the property of the sovereign 
or other lord, and disposed of accordingly. Thus in the imini- 
llcent grant by King David to Walter son of Alan, steward 
of Scotland, Renfrew was included. So the burgh of Dun¬ 
dee was bestowed by William the Lyon on his brother David 
Earl of Huntingdon, who also received a grant of Inver¬ 
bervie from the same monarch, as Cospatrick Earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland received a grant of Dunbar from King Mal¬ 
colm IV. In like manner King Malcolm IV. bestowed on 
the steward of Scotland, by grant, a portion of land in every 
royal burgh in the kingdom as a place of residence ; and we 
find that the constable of Scotland had likewise, of right, a 
Icncinent in each of the royal burghs, derived no doubt in a 
similar way. 

The following scries of the royal boroughs of Scotland 
has been made by Chalmers {Culeilmiui, vol. i. )>. 77*>), as 
they successively appeared to him in charters. Under 
Alexander 1., Edinburgh, Berwick, Roxburgh, Stirling, 
Invcrkeithing, Perth, and Ahenleen; the tliree last of 
which obtained their respective charters from King William 
tho Lyon. Under David 1., .Icdburgh, Iluddington, Lin¬ 
lithgow. Ruthcrglcn, Renfrew, St. Aiidrcw.s, Dunfermline, 
Crail, Elgin, Forres, and Inverness. Under AVilliam, who 
granted many charters to boroughs, Dumfries, Lanark, 
Glasgow, Irvine, Ayr, Forfar, Dumlee, Arbroath, Montrose, 
luverury, Kinturo, Banff, Cullen, and Nairn. Under Alex¬ 
ander II., Annan, Dumbarton, Dingwall, and Ruscmarkic. 
Under Alexander III., Kiiighorn, Peebles, and Selkirk. 
Under Robert I., Kirkcaldy, Queensferry. and I.ochraabcn. 
Under David II., Cupar, Iiiverbervio, Dunbar, Brechin, 
I^audcr, and Wigton. Under Robert llj.. North Berwick 
and Rothesay, Under .lames II., Kirkcudbright. Under 
.lames HI., Kirkwall, Under .Tames V., Pittenweem, Burnt¬ 
island. and Dysart. Under James VI., Anstruthcr Easter 
and Wester, Culross, Wick, Sanquhar, and Stranraer. 
Under Charles I., Dornoch, Inveraray, New Galloway, and 
Newburgh. Under Charles II., Tain, Cromarty, and Kil- 
renny. Under William III., Campbeltown. This list how¬ 
ever must not be taken ^ perfectly accurate, and indeed 
Chalmers himself fumisties materials for its correction. 
Thus I..anark is placed under the reign of William “the 
Lyon, but in the third volume of iho Caledonia we find the 
author saying, * it was certainly a royal town as early, at 
4ast, as the reign of Malcolm IV., who in grantini^ a tott in 
Lanark, says it is in burgo meo.' (Caledonia, vol. iii. p. 607.), 
On tho other hand, he tells us (vol. ii. p. 858) that Queens-’ 
ferry, though lon^ a port, was not a borough so late ns 1556. 

The most aiUient existing charters to tho borouglis of < 


Scotland are, for the most part, grants or confirmations of 
particular privileges to the burgesses, and do not, any more 
than tho early charters to tho towns of England, contain 
words of incorporation: so it would appear that the most 
artificial stage in the progress of the boroughs had been 
already (msed, namely, tliat of their erection into bodies 
corporatCj if indeed the mere association of the inhabitants 
had not in those days this efi'ect. Nay, the earliest royal 
charter on the subject yet discovered is not of n local but of, 
a personal and ambulatory nature. It is by King Malcolm 
IV. ‘to the burgesses of the Bishop of St. Andrews,’ and 
confirms to them nil the liberties and customs which the 
king's own burgesses have, ‘ per totani terram mcam, ot qui- 
buscunque ])ortibus applicucrint.’ (Conncl On the Klection 
Laws, p. 470.) The charters are however generally of one 
description, and convey lo the burgh and burgcsse.s,_ or to 
tho burgesses of the burgh, the privileges meiilioned in tho 
deed. The usual privileges are, that their goods shall be 
free of toll or tribute, that they shall not be distruincil hut 
for their own debts, and that they shall have a certain 
market. Other privileges arc sometimes conferred, such us 
the right of a merchant gild. These privileges were not 
confined to the royal burghs; similar concessions were 
granted by the sovereign te the burghs of subjects; and 
they in their turn imitated the royal example, and, like the 
monastery of Dunfermline, to * our burgesses of Diinfcnn- 
line and their ludrs for ever,’ confirmed or bestowed various 
mercantile privileges. 

The antient foundation of hnrgcss-ship appears to have 
been possi^ssioii of a tenement of land within Imrgh. An 
exoeplion was early made in favour of a son not yet foris- 
fninilintcd, and this was subsequently extended in various 
(lireelions, but tho prime qualification was property. Every 
IKTson who thus hecaino a burgess swore fealty to the king 
and his bailies and the community of the burgh, and be¬ 
came humid to pay to the king a ecrtaiii annual sum for, 
and lo watch and ward his land. The borough maiUes 
thus due to the king formed a considerable part of the royal 
revenue, ainl it was the duty of the great chamberlain of 
the kingdom to take account of their payment. The other 
prineiiial source of the royal revenue from the burghs wore 
the castoms, great and small; and everj" town, at least those 
holding of the crown, had its custnmarius, who levied the 
customs ami paid them over to the chamberlain, utider de¬ 
duction of course not only of accustomed charges, but also 
of sums directed by royal precept to be paid out of the cus¬ 
toms or firms of the horougU’*'. About the beginning of 
the fourteenth century the kings of Scotland adopted the 
method which had been followi;d in England, of granting 
feus or perpetual loa.se$ of the boroughs and of the petty 
customs to (he ciiminimities of these boroughs; in return fur 
whiidi they slipulated a fixed annual reddendum of money. 
This of eour.se caused a change in the form of the royal 
<diart«n-s granted to boroughs ; whioh, instead of concessions 
of particular meriruntile privileges, began then to take the 
form of regular feudal grants of the town in fee-farm to the 
burgesses and community for a money reddendum. King 
Robert Bruce seems to have been the first of Ae Scottish 
tnonarchs who ailoptcd this practice, and hi* example was 
followed not only by his royal successors, but also by the 
monasteries and lay nobles towards their burghs. On tho 
accession of King James I. however, probably from an idea 
that such grants, and grants of pensions and the like out of 
the customs and rents of burghs, were prejudicial to the 
revenue, an act was passed annexing the customs and bo¬ 
rough maillcs to tho cniwn for the kin^ s inaiiitenunce; and 
by a statute passed in 159 7 all alienations, assedutions, and 
pensions of the annexed property, and especially of tho 
customs, made before lawful dii^dlution (disannexation) in 
parliament, were declared null. But iieithcr of these sta¬ 
tutes ap])ear to have interfered with the method of granting 
royal charters to the boroughs, knd it is certain that the 
monasteries coiltinued as before to fiht out* their boroughs. 

In ea^ly times* no difference seems to have existed be¬ 
tween the privitegeagranteil^by the crown to the king's own 
burghs and those so granted to the burghs at subjects. 
Thus King David I. granteil to the canons of Holyrood a 
charter in which he allowed .them t8 build a town between 
their church and his borough of Kdinhurgh, and the bur¬ 
gesses were enabled by liiih tp buy and sell and traffic as 
freely and fully as his burgesses of Edinburgh. So Dnm- 

* It was long usual la direct Uio royal pensions to Iw paid in this way, and 
ra liare oneady seen ou instaueo in t^e tusa of Hector Boceo. 
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barton was made a royal borough by King Alexander I.; 
yet the same king, twenty years aherwards, granted a 
charter to the Bishop of Glasgow, allowing his burgesses 
and men to trade within Argylc and Lennox as freely as 
they had done before Dumbarton was made a royal burgh, 
and without any hindrance from the bailies of Dumbarton. 
By various acts of the Scottish legislature also, mercantile 
l>rivilegcs were conferred on the free boroughs generally 
without distinguishing whether they were boroughs of the 
crown or boroughs of barony or regality. However, by an 
ac t of the first parliament of King Charles I., the privileges 
of exporting merchandise, of using merchandise, and buy¬ 
ing wine, wax, silk, and the like, and of packing and peil- 
ing were declared ‘ only proper and eompetent to the free 
burrowes royal that have vote in {>arlianient and boar burden 
wilh the rest of the burrowes, und to no othersand though 
its extent has since that time varied at diiferent times, an ex¬ 
clusive monopoly is still enjoyed by the royal boroughs, and 
such of the other boroughs as accede to the terms on which 
it is (u)niuuinicaUlc to tlicin. When we find that it was so 
long before the monopoly of the royal boroughs showed itself, 
it may be thought strange to say that monopoly is the spirit 
of the system ; but an account can easily be given for its late 
ai’pearance : it could not appear till the inllnence of the papal 
church and of the lay nobility in favour of their respective 
boroughs bad fallen, and the inlluciic.e of the crown pre¬ 
vailed. But within burgh the spirit of monopoly reigned 
universally and from the earliest limes. In almost all the 
boroughs minor associations are to bo found, consisting of 
particular portions of the community asserting exclusive 
))rivil(;ges. Of these tlic most anlient is the guildry which 
appears in Scotland to have always designated properly 
an association of merchants. Tlio artisans imitated the 
cxuniplo of their niei'eh:i)it fellow-burgesses, and formed 
llieniselves into crafts, which, notwithstanding inucli oppo¬ 
sition, at la.st obtained a legal cstablishiueut; they now 
exi^t in the towns of Scotland by royal charier, by seal of 
cause, and by prciscription. Ami thus what the burglis were 
doing throughout the kingdom, the same were the burghal 
fraternities doing within the boroughs,—contending with 
each other and with all strangers to their cemmunities for 
the monopoly of traile anil inanul'acturo. The burghal 
fraternities liowever went farllier in their demands than 
their ]iarent boroughs, and at length got also into (heir own 
liaads the cleetiou of the horoiiglt magistrates and the ad¬ 
ministration of borough ulfairs. 

When we recollect the crown’s interest in the borough 
iiiuillcs iiml customs, and see the great cbambcrlaiu of the 
kingdom superiutcudiiig the boroughs and levying the royal 
revenue there as the king's olficer, we may conclude that 
tile magistrates of the horoiighs would, as his subordinate 
stewards, be nominated by the crown ; and the term Imilivi, 
by which the magistrates were usiiully described, as wdl as 
tile practice adopted both on the continent and in England 
of presenting' them to some of the king’s great ollicers on 
their obtaining the magistracy, seem to countenance the 
idea. But whatever may be the ([uality of the evidence 
elsewhere, k is in Scotland, from the want of records, little 
better than cotyecturc. As early as the ‘J„eges Burgoruui' 
the magistrates were elected at the Michaelmas head court, 
‘de consilio corainuni proborum homimmi villse qui sunt 
fideles atijuc botim famu);’ and in the borough of Aberdeen, 
w here we have the oldest borough records extant, they were 
elected, prior to the year 1469, cither by the whole burgesses 
or at least by the guildry. In the year now mentioned 
however an important change in the whole system of bo¬ 
rough election look place, and a method of election was 
introduced which lasted nearly four centuries, and well nigh 
proved the ruin of the boroughs. By the act 1469, c. 30, 

‘ Touching the election of olllcurs in burniwos, as aldermen, 
baillics, and other ulflciarcs, because of great contention 
yeirly for the ch using of the saitnin, throw multitude and 
' clamour of commoynes„jsimp1e persons:* it is thought cx- 

I icdicnt that na otliciares nor counecl be continued afier the 
dngis lawes of burrowes, further than aiie ycir, and that 
the ohusingj^of new ofHciares be in this wise that is to say, 
the auld councel of the touno sail chuse the new councel, 
in sik number as accordas to the toune: und the new coun- 

• f > f 

• ThU taken perhaps 5ii, Stii modern acceptation^ cauNcd eon* 

aiderable merriment in the debates of Hunte of Commons ou tlie Soottisli 
liofi>rm Hill, by which the statute in the-iext was rep«*aled. Hut we nppre- 
lufiid the phrase is to he taken us descriptive not uf metital character but of 
acdvlleonditton; and was empluytfl, as in numerous otber iiislativcs in our 
oldor wiilers* to designate tlto commonalty ns disUuguishoil from tho gentry. 
Md so W be neroly expletive of the procuring term in the oeb * commouucs.’ 


cel and the auld, in the yeir foresaid, sail chuse all officiarcs 
pertaining to the toune, as alderman, bailies,.dean of gild, 
and other oiiiciarcs. And that ilk craft sail chuse a person 
of the sainiu craft, that sail have voit in the said election of 
olilciares, for the time, in likewise yeir by yeir.‘ 

As in England, so in early times in Scotland, there were 
certain borough courts at which all the burgesses were re¬ 
quired to attend; the most eminent of which were the three 
head courts, similar to the courts uf the same name without 
borough, where tenants owed suit to their lords. Here, as 
we have seen, the burgesses tdccte'd their magistratoi^ and 
the chief business of the borough was transacted. But 
these burgess courts soon fell into disuse: the attendance 
became narrower; the nomination of the magistrates came 
into the hands of a few persons, and the magistrates alone 
exorcised burghal jurisdiction. This jurisdiction also be¬ 
came very ample, particularly in the royal burghs; in per¬ 
sonal actions it was unlimited, and in possessory actions it 
was large: the magistrates could issue flight warranlsT and 
imprison debtors till they found bail; they had jurisdiction 
in brieves, in sequestrations, and in the registration of 
deeds; they acted also as commissioners of supply and as 
justices of the peace; und their criminal jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended in special cases to capital crimes ; and of this juris¬ 
diction the greater part still remains. For its due execu¬ 
tion most of the boroughs have assessnrs, learned in the 
law; a'nd the dean af guild and his council aeiiuired ediie 
powers and a maritime jurisdiction within })orough. Several 
boroughs were also, as in England, erected into counties 
corporate, with a jurisdiction of sheriffship within them-' 
selves; such arc Edinburgh, Stirling, Linlithgow, Perth, 
Inverness, and Forres. 

The control of the magistrates, and generally of the whole 
afl'uirs of the boroughs, particularly of the king’s boroughs. 
Was vested in the great chamberlain of Scotland, a liigli 
officer of tho crown, who apjicars in the full exercise of bis 
powers before the reign of King David I. in flic twelfth cen¬ 
tury. This great officer held at/res or itinerant courts 
throughout the kingdom, at which the magistrates and 
burgesses of Ibu several boroughs were bound to give at¬ 
tendance, and whore the cliainberlaiu beard and determined 
the various charges for breach of official or other duties 
brought against the magistrates and other officers, and also 
against the various classes of the inhabitants, such as 
butchers, bakers, brewers, and the like. 11c also levied the 
diiferent revenues accruing to the crown from the borcuglis. 
and investigated into the employment or dispo.sal of the 
ciiinmon gaud., that is to say, the lands and revenues be¬ 
longing to the community of the boroughs. For about two 
centuries and upwards the office of chamberlain was mostly 
held by ecclesiastics ; it afterwards c'amo to bo ve.-lcd in tliu 
nobility and liiglier gentry ; and at length in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century it ceased to be exorcised in person. 
We sliull have further evidence of this iininediatel) : but 
here il may be noticed that though by staliilc so late as 
1491, the c’ommoti good of boroughs was directed to be in¬ 
quired into yearly in the cliambcriain-ayrc, yet in Ic.ss, than 
I'orly years afterwards it was directed to be acirounted for 
in exchequer; the chamberlain ay res having then, it is pro¬ 
bable, ceased to bo holdeii. They bad certainly eoiised in 
Aberdeen before that time, for in 151‘i a largo sum was 
raised by assessment fi'oni the inhabitants of that borough 
and paid to the crown for relieving it from the grievance, a.s 
the ayres were then considered. Another cotirt held by the 
chamberlain ceased about the same time. Tliis was tho 
court of Four Boroughs, au antient court so called bi'caiise 
composed of delegates from four royal boroughs, originally 
the boroughs of Edinburgh. Stirling, Berwick, and llox- 
burgli, but from the year 1368 (at which time the two lust 
wore in the hands of tho English by conqiicst) tho burghs 
of Edinburgh, Stirling, Lanark, and Linlithgow, These 
delegate., were assembled yearly at Haddington before the 
cbaniberluin of Scotland, and formed for appeals from tho 
chamberlain ayres and from the various borough courts of 
the kingdom, a tribunal which was to the inhabitants of the 
boroughs what the high court of parliament was to the other 
inhabitants of the realm, the last and highest court of ap¬ 
peal. . The jurisdiction of this court was probably swallowed 
up by the court uf session which was established in 163.’; 
subsequent to that time we hear nothing of it. Before its 
disuse however it had given birth to an assembly wliscb Inis 
continued to our own day. This was the pariianiciit or con¬ 
vention of royal boroughs. In tho year 14 (>.5, when tbo 
regent Robert Duke of Albany, uncle to King James I., 
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w*8 chamberlain of Scotland, and just before his resignation 
of the office in favour of his eldest son, a court of the Four 
Boroughs was held at Stirling, where it was resolved that 
tvito or three deputies from each of the royal boroughs south 
of the Spey should convene yearly with the court of Four 
Boroughs to consider and conclude on all matters affecting 
the common weal of tbo royal boroughs, their liberties, and 
fiourt. No explanation lia^ hitherto, we believe, been given 
of the circumstance that the boroughs north of the Spey 
were excluded from this assembly, any more than for the 
fact that boroughs so far south and so few in number, as 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh, should have 
formed the court of Four Boroughs, though it is known that 
the north of Scotland had long been possessed by a trading 
and industrious people. But the fact is, that the burgesses 
of me north were enjoying their own hanse. So early as 
the reign of William the Lyoii a royal charter was granted 
to the King's burgesses of Aberdeen, and of Moray, and all 
beydnd the Grampians, to hold their free * ausum' or hanse 
as fully and honourably as their predecessors had done in 
the time of the royal grantor's grandfather. (Kennedy's 
Annals of Aberdeen, vol. i. p. 8.) There appear to be no 
records extant of this northern convention ; but there can 
bo little doubt that it was with reference to it, if nut in its 
imitation, that the convention of boroughs south of the 
Spey was formed. This latter assembly, though it was ap¬ 
pointed to meet in-the same place with the court of Four 
Boroughs, formed no constituent part of that i^ourt, and 
soon also disregarded both the time and place of meeting of 
that assembly; and in 1487, when probably the superior 
advantages of one general mercantile convention was per¬ 
ceived, deputies from all the boroughs ‘ baith south and 
nurtb' were by statute of that year ajipomtefl to meet yearly 
on the day name<l in the act at the borough of Iiiverkeithing, 
•there to commoune and treate upon tlie weilfare of mer¬ 
chandise, the gudo rule and statiitos for tbcconiinoiin profit 
of burrowes, and to pro^ ide for remcid upon the skaith and 
injuries sustained within the burrowes.' It was then that 
the chamberlain ayres were suhsluntially superseded, and a 
foundation laid for the entire nbolilion of the office of lord 
chamberlain, whoso place in (he convention is now occupied 
by the lord provost of Edinburgh, who, though not a mem¬ 
ber, is yet its constant preses. The origin of this last eir- 
cumstaneo is not to be met with in the hooks of the Scottish 
lawyers : but it appears to be this. The convention did not 
continue long to assemble at tlie autient yet little borough 
of Inverkeitbing, but like the other supreme courts of Scot¬ 
land removed to Edinburgh. This was so early as the time 
of Alexander Loi-d Home, who was appointed great cham¬ 
berlain almost immediately after the passing of the above 
act of 1487 ; and as that person was at one time both lord 
provost of Edinburgh and lord chainlierlain of the kingebnn, 
and also, as it would seem, the lust in the latter otiicc who 
exercised its duties in person, hence no doubt arose the 
practice of the lord provost of Edinburgh being the pcriua' 
nent proses, and the town-clerk of Edinburgh the perpetual 
clerk of tho convention. Tliis civic jiarliament has con¬ 
tinued to the present day, meeting annually at Edinburgh 
on the second Tuesday of July. 

Tho precise time at which the royal burghs first sent ro- 
preseutatives to the general parliament of tho kingdom is 
uncertain. In the year 132(i, when the tenth penny of ail 
the revenues from land was yielded to King Robert Bruce, 
the burghs appear as a constituent part of parliament; hut 
perhaps they did not continue permanently to'do so till 
some time afterwards. After their admission the parliauieut 
consisted of the bishops, tho barons, and the repi'escntatives 
of the borougits, who all deliberated together in one house, 
in matters of subsidy os in other matters. After the union, 
when the royal burghs were appointed to send 15 repre¬ 
sentatives to the imperial parliament, Edinhurgli sent one 
member, and the remainder of the boroughs were divided 
into 14 districts, each of which likewise sent one. Tho 
member for Edinburgh was chosen by the magistrates and 
council of the city. The other members were chosen in this 
way: each bo>-ough of every electoral district made choice 
of a delegate, and the delegates chosen met and nominated 
the'meintier for the district. Thus, in all coses, tho elec¬ 
tion of the member essentially denended on the magistmtes 
and town councils, who were appointed in nearly all the 
boroughs on the system of self-election, introduced, as we 
liave seen, by the stat. of 1469—a statute, we then also re¬ 
marked, which .well nigh proved the ruin of the bofbughs. 
No sooner watf'it passed than complaints began of partiality 


and undue influence in the election of borough magisf rates^ 
and then of the dilapidation of the common good of bo¬ 
roughs for personal and party ends, lliese complaints np- 
poar in numerous statutes, and they were uttered by the exe¬ 
cutive government in Scotland—-in the Scottish claim ofri^t 
at the rovohiiion—in supplications of particular boroughs— 
and by tho general convention of boroughs. Various mo¬ 
tions wero accordingly made in parliament on the sub¬ 
ject, and commissions of inquiry ap()ointed ; but except the 
act .1 Geo. IV. c. 91, which limited the powers of feuiug and 
contracting debt, no remedy of consequence was applied till 
the borough reform act of August, 183.3, following on the 
act of July, 1832, to amend the representalion of the people 
of Scotland in Parliament—by whicli last stat. 2 and 3 
Will. IV., c. 65, the number of reprosentatives lo parliament 
fnnn the Scoltish boroughs was raised I'roni 15 to 23, and 
tho right of olectiou enlarged and distributed anew. Three 
small boroughs were witlidrawii from the list of parlia¬ 
mentary boroughs, and several pliu'es which had risen into 
importance were added to them : Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were allowed two members each ; Aberdeen, Paisley, Dun¬ 
dee, Greenock, and I’erth, one each; and the rcmaiuiiig 
boroughs and towns wero associiiteil into 14 districts, eaeli 
of which returns Olio motiilH-r. Instead also of the inoiii- 
hors being chosen, as herctot’ore, by tho town councils, they 
are to he elected directly by the inhabitants as set forth in 
till! Act, namely : 1. Every jierson not legally incapacitated, 
nor for twelve nioiiths in the receipt of inirish aid, who 
shall have been in the occupancy ns proprietor, tenant, or 
life-venter of any house or other building within the town, 
which, either alone or jointly ('0 with any oilier building 
within the same limits, or (i) with any land therein owned 
or occupied by liiiii, or occupied under the same landlord, 
shall be of the }early value of 11)1. slerling ; 2. Every per¬ 
son not incapacitated or receiving aid as aforesaid, who is 
tho true owner of iirciiiises wilbiii the town of the yearly 
value of It)/., provided tho party has residcil for si.x months 
within seven miles of the town ; 3. lliisbiinds, in respect of 
premises owned by their wives, either in the lifctinio of tlie 
wifoor holding by the courtesy; and 1. Joint occupants of 
premises of 20/. and ujiwards may claim and vol*-, if tlio 
share or interest of each is 10/. This iniii'irtaiit statiit*! 
paved the way for the oilier acts above allmled to, namely 
3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 76 and c. 77, whereby tlie election of 
the coininoii councils for the royal boroughs, ami I'or boroughs 
not royal, but wbioli now return or coiilrilniti! to return 
members to parliament, was vested in the Id/, householders 
us already described, the c.oiinjiillors so elecUid choosing tlio 
])i\>vost and magistrates, except in tho small lioroughs of 
I Dornoch, New Galloway, Culross, J.ochuiubcii, Bervie 
Wester Anstrnthcr, Kilrenny, Kinghorn, and Kintor*-, 

I whore the election of both magistrates and council is to pro¬ 
ceed in the way and maimer hitherto practised there. 

To tho preceiling ac*:.iunt of the boroughs of Seoilaiid, 
we have not thought it ne<!cssary to add any oliservations on 
the authenticity of the ‘ leges burgoruin an examination 
of tho (piestion would necessarily he extensive, and is now 
perhaps more of professional than of public, interest. 

(Chalniers's 6'<//ef/oM/a, vol. i.; Coimel On the Election 
Laws of Scot laud ; and fieporfs if the Coiiiuiisuons of the 
House of Cmimons on the State of the Scottish Mnrnufrhs.) 

BOROUGHS, IRISH, [('oupou-.tioxs (Municipai.) 
OK IllKLANn; CtlMMoNS, Irisii Hoijsh of.] 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH is aciislomary descent of lands 
or tenements, whereby, in all places where this custom holds, 
lauds and tenements descend to the youngest, son ; or if the 
owner of land have no issue, then to the younger brother; 
us in Edmonton, some parts of Richmond, and other places: 
and tho reason of this custom, says Littleton, is, for tliat tlio 
youngest son is presumed in law to bo least able to shift for 
himself. 

Blackstone, who divides tlie common law into three divi¬ 
sions, treats of Borough-English under the second division, • 
viz.;—‘Particular customs, which for the most part alfect 
only tho inhabitants of particular districts.' In tho first 
volume of the * Commentaries ' he gives a definition of the 
term similar to that contained in Dr. Cowell's Dictionary ; 
and in the second volume he recurs to it, and observes 
‘ Other authors have indeed'given a much stronger reason 
for this custom, as if the loixl of the fee had antiently a right 
to break the seventh commandment with his tenant's wife 
^On her werlding-night; and that tberctore the tenement de¬ 
scended not to the eldest but the youngest son, who was 
more certainly the offspring of the tenant.’ Blackstone, 
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however, states that ho cannot learn that this right was ex¬ 
ercised in England, although it certainly was in Scotland, 
until abolished by .Malcolm III., and in some parts of 
Franco; and even if it were, the reason, as it regards the 
youngest son only, is obviously absurd. ‘ Perhaps (he adds) 
n more rational account than either may be fetched (though 
at a suliicicnt distance) from the practice of the Tartars; 
among whom, according to Father Duhalde, this custom of 
descent to the youngest sou also prevails. That nation is com¬ 
posed totally of shepherds and herdsmen, and the elder sons, 
us soon as they arc capable of leading a pastoral life, migrate 
from their fathers with a certain allotment of cattle, and go to 
seek a new habitation. The youngest son, therefore, who con- 
ti Hues latest with the father, is naturally the heir of his house, 
the rest being already provide<l for. So that possibly this cus¬ 
tom, wherever it prevails, may be the remnant of that pastoral 
state of our British and German ancestors which Ciosar and 
Tacitus describe.’ But it is unnecessary to go so far for the 
origin of a custom which the name itself and other circum¬ 
stances show to bo of English origin. 

BOIIOUGH-REEVE. [Bt)KouoH, page 194.] 

BOROUGHBRIDGE, a ni.t., bor., and t., iiithe par. of 
Aldboroiigh, in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, and in the 
lower division of the wap. of Claro. It is situated on the S. 
bunk of the Ure, over which there is a stone bridge. Pop. 950. 
It is abi>\it 205 m. N. by W. from London, being alwut half 
way between the metropolis and Edinburgh. It sent two 
members to |);irliament from 1553 to the time of the Reform 
Act, when it was disfranchised. Boroughbridgo arose out 
of the remains of Aldborough, the autient Iscur or Isu- 
riiim, derived, according to HuttoJi, from Isis, a deity wor¬ 
shipped hero, and Ucr or Ure, the river on which the city 
sloorl. Ttt accounting for the decay of Isuriiirn (Ald¬ 
borough) and the rist; of Boroughbrulgc, Hutton remarks, 

‘ The first d(!))ression Isiiriuiii felt was the removal of the 
royal residence' from this city to York, in the days of 
Severus. TIu* second calamity was the Dunes burning the 
city to ashes in the eighth century: and the third, wliich 
completed lujrdcistruction, was turning rhe great north road, 
which ran through the centre, by removing the bridge. 
This made Borouglibridge a thoroughfare, an<l left Isuriuin 
desolate.' (Hutton’s Trip to Coalhivn.) 

This town was grunted, together with Aldborough and 
Ivnaresboroiigh (Justle, to Hubert do Burgh in the fifteenth 
of Henry HI.; but it was forfeited by his son for aiding 
Simon d(! Montfort at the battle of Evesham. Edward II. 
alterwards gave it to his favourite. Piers Guvc.ston. In 1.121 
a sanguinary buttle was fought here between Edward II. 
and the discontented barons, headed by Thoiuas Earl of 
J.uncastcr, who was afterwards beheaded at Pontcsfract. 
Till very lately the manor was in the possession of the 
Duke of N<!Wcastlo, by whose ancestors it was purchased in 
1701. The town and par. abound with antiquities, which are 
contiuiially being turned up by the plough. In 1831 a 
beuutiful tesselated pavement was discovered, which is the 
best in the place, if not superior to any in the kingdom. 
The most curious remains are perhaps the Arrows, which 
are at a short distance on the W. side of the town. The 
following s^idch, with slight additions, is from Hutton, and 
w ill explain the situation of some of these interesting objects. 



. flimiaia.] 

1, UoronghHni; StAntient Walls; 9, Xnniae Stiaeti 4, Road to Xnsros- 
i 4, Roaul to Honius)il>ri>lK<‘ I 8, Old Hoad to York ; 7, The Church j 
B, Fuvciiiciits; 9, The Farcnicut n'cetiUy dlscovcreil. 


Many of tho inh. have British and Roman antiquities to 
show and for sale;—small heads of brass, chains of gold, 
signet stones, urns, lamps, tiles, and coins. Some coins 
have been found of gold, and some of silver; but the greater 
number are of brass, and include those of tho Emperors 
Augu8tu.s, Claudius, Vespasian, Domitian, Severus, Max¬ 
iminus, Valerian, Aurelian, Diwletian, Constantine, Carau- 
sius, and Julian. The chief im{)ortance which Borough- 
bridge at iircsent possesses is from its situation on tho great 
north road, the antient Ermine Street. It was formerly 
noted for its traffic in hardwares, but at present its principal 
bjisiness consists in tho shipment of agricultural proiluee. 
The Ure is navigable as high as Ripen for small craft, and 
several warehouses connected with its commerce have been 
lately erected on tho S. bank of tho river. Boroughbridgo 
communicates with Selby and Hull by tho Ure aud the 
Ouse; with Idsods, Wakefield, and the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, by the Ure, the Ouse, and tho Aire and Caldcr 
navigation. 

The chapel of case is a pcrtietual curacy in the patronage 
of the vicar of Aldborough, and in the diocese of Chester. 
There is a national school fur lOU children, established in 
1814; and an infant school of recent date. The Methodists 
have a place of worship here. The town also supports a 
small subscription-library and news-room. The houses are 
neat and well built. In the market-place is a (luted Doric 
column ; the market is held on Saturday, and is chiefiy for 
corn ; several fairs arc held in the course of the year; that 
in June was formerly of great importance for tho sale of 
hardwares, an<l lastetl for a fortnight; it was attended by 
some of the principal manufacturers from various parts of 
the kingdom. It is still frequented by dealers from Shef¬ 
field. Wolverhampton, and Birmingham, and continues for 
several days; the other fairs are chiefly for cattle. (Com- 
mi/nicnfio'n from Yorkshiro.) 

BORROMEAN ISLES. [Magoiore, Lago.] 

BORROME'O, ST. CHARLES, son of Gilberto Bor- 
ronico. Count of Arena, Lord of Anghicri, &c., and of Mar- 
glierita do' Medici, sister to Pope Pius IV., was born at 
Arona, in October, 1.733. Ho studied at Pavia under 
Alciati, and took his doctor's degree at twenty-two years of 
ago. Shortly after, his uncle Pius IV. called him to Rome, 
and made him a cardiind and archbishop of Milan, and 
gave him all his confidence. Borromco established an 
academy in the Vatican fur the promotion of learning, and 
he published its conferences, under tlie name of Nodes 
Vaticaure. He urged the I’ope to hasten the termination 
of the Councilor Trent; and upon its conclusion in 156.3, 
he was coni missioned to draw up an .exposition of tho doc¬ 
trine of the Runiun Cuthulic Church, as sanctioned by that 
couiuul. This exposition is known by the name of ‘ Catechis- 
uius Tridcntiiius.' After tho death of Pius IV., in 1565, 
Cardinal Borrotneo went to his d'io(;ese, where he devoted 
himself entirely to his epi.scopal duties. He reformed his 
expensive style of living, and employed the greater part ot 
his revenues in charitable purposes. lie also enforced a 
reform in the clerg}', especially among the monastic orders. 
Tho monks called Umiliati gave most scandal by their 
openly licentious conduct; and Borrumeo having exerted 
himself to check their disorders, ono of them made an 
attempt upon the life of the cardinal, by firitig at him as he 
was praying in his chapel. The. ball perforated his gar¬ 
ments without hurting uis person. Tho assassin, named 
Farina, was taken and executed, together with two of 
his superiors who had instigated the crime. Pope Pius V. 
suppressed the order, and upplkd their revenues to other 
purposes. 

Cardinal Borromco used to visit every part of his diocese, 
reforn\ing abuses, examining the coiiduct of his clergy, and 
providing for the wants of the poor. He established colleges 
and schools, and asylums for destitute children. Ho hold 
Several provincial synods, the transactions of which are found 
in his Ada Erelesiee Mediolanensis, fol. 1599, When the 
plague broke out at Milan in 1576, he exerted himself, at 
the risk of his life, in assisting the sick, and relieving the 
wants of the population in that calamitous time. He was 
accused by Ins enemies of having overstepped the limits of 
his antliurity ; and he had several disputes with the Spanish 
governors of Iximhardy on matters of jurisdiction. In some 
particulars Cardinal Borromco shared the errors and preju¬ 
dices of })is age, for we find that be believed in the existent 
of sorcery. His conduct, however, was exemplar}’; and bis 
zeal for the flock committed to Uis care unremittbg. He 
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died the 3ri of Novombor, 1594. -Bis body, dressed in his 
pontifleal robes, is.jtto be seen in a sarcophagus of natural 
crrstal.Mn the subterraneous chapel of the cathedral of Milan. 
Charles Borromeo was canonized by Pope Paul V. in IGIO. 
He has left many theological and ascetic works, homi][^s, and 
sorinons, of which a catalogue is given by Mazit^helli. 
Riparaonli and Bascapii W-e written his life. 

BORROME'O, FEDERl'CO, the son of Giidio Cesare 
Borromeo, uncle of St. Charles, and of Marghcrita Tri- 
vidzio. was born at Milan, in 1564. Ue resided first 
at Bologna and then at Pavia, and afterwards went to 
Rome whore he was made a cardinal, in 1587. lie was 
both a classical and oriental .scholar; and was intimate at 
Rome with Baronio, Bellarraino, and the pious philanthro¬ 
pist Filippo Neri. In 1595 he was made Archbishop of 
Milan, where ho soon after made his entrance in the midst 
of public rejoicings and ac(dain:itionB. He adopted the views 
of liis cousin and predecessor St. Charles, ami enfoiipcd his 
regulations concerning discipline with great success, lie 
used to visitfjhy turns all the districts, howcve,|C'l|^mote and 
obscure, in his diocesO‘t..and his indejatigabl^zcal fur the 
good of his flock, his charity and, .ehlijj^iitiShed ,J)icty, arc 
attested by Ripamonti and.otnw cOnfenSporary writers, and 
hnvo l)een lately again eloqptently eulogized by Manzoni, in 
his Promessi Spout. ' l)e wasL.the fouiider of the Ambrosian 
I.ibrary, on which .ho spenf very large sums ; and he em¬ 
ployed various leaihcd men^^iio went about several parts 
of Europe aiid tho East'; for the purpose of collecting 
MSS. Olgiati was sent to Germany, Holland, and France; 
Ferrari to Spain, Sahnazi to Greece, a Maronile priest, 
called Michael, to Syria, &c. About 9600 MSS. were thus 
collected. Cardinal Borromeo established a printing press, 
4 inncxed to tho library; and appointed several learned pro¬ 
fessors to examine and make known to the world these 
literary treasures. He also established several academies, 
schools, and charitable foundations. His phibinthro]>y, 
charity, and energy of mind, were exhibited e-specially on 
the occasion of the famine which alllictod Milan in 1627-8; 
and also during the great plague of 1630. He died the 
22nd of September, 1631, universally regretted, and was 
buried in the cathedral, near the monument of his cousin, 
St. Charles. Mazzuchelli gives a list of his printed works. 
He left also a number of works in MS. 

BORROMI'Nl. FRANCIS. Such is the injurious ccle- 
hrity ^hich this architect's caprices have obtained fur him, 
almost rendering his name a synonym with had taste, that 
ft’ secures him a place in every work of general biography. 
Even tho vciy excess of his demerit and his capricious ex¬ 
travagance render him a sort of landmark in the history of 
the art, for both his works and his example deteriorated it 
to that degree as almost to create a distinct style. He 
was born in the district of Como, in the year 1599, and at 
the early age of nine was sent by his father, who was an 
architect, to study sculpture at Milan. After passing seven 
years in that city he proceeded to Rome, where his relative. 
Carlo Maderno, was then employed in fiinshing St. Peter's. 
On the death of Maderno, in 1629, although Bernini was 
appointed to succeed liiin ns architect to that building, Bor¬ 
romini continued under him as he iiad dune under his pre¬ 
decessor; yet, instead of the connexion thus established 
leading to any friendship between them, it only occasioned 
extreme jealousy—at least on the part of Borromini, who 
could not brook the superiority conferred upon one wlio was 
hi.s senior only by a few months. Ho therefore endea¬ 
voured by all means to supplant him whenever occasion 
olTcred, and so far succeeded as to ingratiate himself with 
■Urban 'VTII. Owing to the patronage of that puntilf. he 
was employed upon a variety of important works, most of 
which would have afforded ample scope for the display of 
architectural talent, had ho not chosen to throw away the 
opportunities thus offered him. Instead of seeking to dis- 
tinguisU hvmsolf by showing that ho was capable of turning 
hia art to greater account than either his predecessors or 
contrnporanes, Iio souglit only to astonish by downright 
vagaries, and by caprices altogether at variance with every 
principle both of the art itself and of construction, alter¬ 
ing and reversing members, and applying them contrary 
to^idl analogy, • I’reoucntly in defiance of common sense. 
Hi* designs are or the most heterogeneous description; 
noddngita them seems to have been dictated by either reason, 
jroprietl^, or moUve, fur there is hardly any feature or part' 
migH ngtjust as well have been altogether dMTerant. 
vtill, even ot Uiose who have otherwrao severely cen¬ 


sured him, have allowed'^at he possessed fertility of inven¬ 
tion and imagination; and certainly if those terms caii be 
applied to the imagining all ..sorts of preposterous 
they are not misapplied in regal'd to him. But the QH^ly 
doing that which its very absurdity has probably prev'enhxl 
others from doing, is not invention, because invention, iii the 
language of art, m|i|l be supposed to imply, that what it 
produces is not only mw but commendable also- It reiiuircs 
no genius to produce mere monslcrs and monstrosities in 
art, such as are nearly all the productions of Borromini, 
whose buildings olTer to the eye a mass of unmeaning confu¬ 
sion, and for the most part as ugly as unmeaning. To them 
may very well l>e applied the expression Vasari has made 
use of when he stigmatizes Gothic architecture as being 
vna maledesione di fabbriche, and iii fact what he says of 
that style will exactly servo to characterize that of Borro¬ 
mini : with this difference, that what tlip critic enumerates 
as so many vices produces consistency in the former, whereas 
the other has no consistency, nor exhibits any kind.of prin¬ 
ciple. It must nevertheless be acknowjedged that there 
arc occasionally some happy random' iccidents—some 
glimpses and glimmerings of beauty and gratefulness in 
the ]iroductions of tliis architect; and jniteed it Would have 
been almost a miracle had he not,, in tho dourse of his nume¬ 
rous caprices, now and then, by mere fiance hit upon some 
pleasing combiniitions, although only in detached i^s. 

It must aLso be allowed that so far from being deficient in 
constructive skill, he frequently exhibited an unusual degree 
of mastery in it; in fact, it required no ordinary ability 
to contrive the execution of some of his designs, because 
the supports arc all disguised, and what ought to contribute 
to strength, required no little artifice to make it support 
itself. Ho appears to have been a man of perverse disposi¬ 
tion as well as tasto ; for although he obtained great wealth 
as well as fame—aiicl of the latter far more than he was en¬ 
titled lo by his jirofcssional desert—he nourished such an 
envy of Bernini's superior repnlalion, that he at length fell 
into a state of hy])ochondria. In order to dissipate it, be 
made a journey through Italy, but on his return again to 
Rome shut himself up in seclusion, occupying himself 
solely in drawing whatever fantastic architectural ideas oc¬ 
curred to him, with the intention of having them engraved. 
But before the work was brought out, his disorder had in¬ 
creased to such degree as to render him nearly a madman; 
and it was perhaps increased by his uUciidants not per¬ 
mitting him to apply himself any longer to the studies 
which they considered the cause of his malady. One night 
when he was unable to sleep, and had ordered pens and 
pa]>cr to lie brought him, he leaped out of bed and stabbed 
himself with a sword that liappened to be liangiiig up in his 
chamber. This desperate act was committed in the year 
1667, when he had reached thOj advanced age of sixty- 
eight. Such was the miserable end of a man, who, not¬ 
withstanding his career hud been so eminently prosperous, 
embittered his own existence by allu\viii.g liis morbid 
feelings to oblaiq, the mastery over him. Setting aside 
his jealousy of temper and inordinate ambition, Borromini 
possessed many estimable qualities: he was generous and 
disinterested, and his morals were unblemisliou. 

Among his principal works is the cliiireli of La Sapienza 
at Rome, wliicli he was commissioned to execute by bis 
atron. Pope Urban, and which bear# ample testimony of 
is singularly vicious taste, both withoutside and within 
(tho dome is formed cxlcmalty by steps, and there is a 
spiral staircase placed above its lantern); the church of 
the College di Propaganda; -tho oratory of the fathers of 
Chiesa Nuova, which is perhaps one of his least faulty 
productions, after the church of St. Agnes; tho facade of 
the Doria Palace, ‘ a building,' says 'Woods, * monstrous in 
every sense, and yet in spite of its absunlity, tho long 
range of similar windows loaded with enormous mouldings, 
and overcharged in all parts, produces an effect of great 
grandeur, as ^en obliquely in the narrow Corso.* How¬ 
ever his church of San Carltno alle Quattro- Fontane is ge¬ 
nerally considered his masterpiece of e.xtravagance, ebioHy 
perhaps on account of the waving hues and surfaces of its 
fafode; not but that there'll ciVeh stronger evi|^nco of bad 
tasto in other respects, J>i^Pf a kind not easily to be de¬ 
scribed by'-words, Besjdaf^he' above “and a great many 
othefi: wbrks wj^ch it wouljt be tedious to enumerate, ho re- 
'sfpred, er'mom properIy-^(iMking, thoilernized, the nave of 
San Giqvadfti Laterano, capricious as the'parts and 

decoratiolis are, has nevertheless Mmething grand and im- 
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posing in its general character. It i» not unlikely that even 
the absurdities and extravagancies of this architect carried 
along with them their own antidote; and after the mere 
fashion of the time had passed away, served by their very 
excess to lead to the rejection of such puerilities. 

BORROWDALE, a valley in Cumberland, remarkable 
for beauty of scenery. Its lower boundary may be placet! 
at the stream which forms the wafiriMall at Barrow, about 
2 ra. S. of Keswick. From Orange Bridge it runs S., tend¬ 
ing slightly to the W., to the N. skirt of Seawfell, the 
nucleus of the Cumbrian grotip of mountains. It is watered 
in its whole length by tin; river Grange, which takes its rise 
in two streams from Seawfell: one coming iVom Sprinkling 
Tarn, throngli Sty Head Tarn, the other descending from 
Ksk ilauso (the .t/.irJi, to use a provincial term, or ileprcs- 
sion hetween Seawfell and Bowfell), which, with the blulF 
face of roerk ctillcd Great End, forms the true termination 
of the great valley-of Borrowdalo. At the head of Borrow- 
dalu stands iho Pikes, wliich is 31 GO ft. above the sea. 
These streams,after their junction, form a powerful mountain 
torrent, which traversing Derweiitwater, takes the name of 
Derwent after it issues from that lake. The level ground 
of the valley hardly begijis bed'ore their junefion ; from 
which to Grange Bridge is about G miles. The breadth 
is very various. At'the gorge when; Castle Oag juts 
out into the centre of the valley, there is only room for 
fho bed of the river: and this is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful spots ill England: higher up the valley expands, vary¬ 
ing in width from a quarter of a mile to a mile and npwanls. 
Generally it is narrow, and the sides are lofty ami abrupt: 
it is brnadest at Roslhwaitc, where the main valley throws 
i)ir ;i brtineh running K. by the hamlet of Stonclliwaitc. 
This tigain divides itself into two hranehes: one hardly 
more than a mountain ravine forms the small \ alley ol 
Greenup, which is separated from Grasmere by si moun¬ 
tain ; the other rnnniiig nearly psirsdlel to Borrowdah', is 
esilled I^angslreth, a wild upland valley about. 4 m. long, 
and in some places about j m. broad, entirely devoted to 
pasturage, and terminated by Bowfell. 

Borrowdsde is a chapelry of the parish of ('rosihwaite, 
ansi the living is a perpetual curacy in the gift of the vicar 
of tiiat parish. The chapel, which was rebuilt and a little 
enlan'cd, itbout twelve years ago, is lu'iir Hostluvaite. It is 
divided into four hamlets. Grange, Rostliwaitc, Scathwaitc, 
anil Sloncthwaito. Borrowdale formerly belonged to tho 
abbey of Furness. 

The Hat bottom of the valley contains :ibaul 2000 acres : 
there are about 800 acres of arable land, ofwhii.di about 
l-.:0 acres are ploughed annually. Hay is grown in the 
meadows ; but in the upper valley it frequently is not boused 
before September, the climate being Met, and cold. The 
mountain sliecp-walks form the chief dependence of the 
farmer. There is a gooAdeal of eopse-woixl, but very little 
timber in the valley ; hazel-nuts are so plentiful as in good 
seasons to form an article of some account to the small pro¬ 
prietors. A sheep-lair is hold on tho first Wednesday in 
September. There is slate of good quality in the hill side 
oppirsitc Castle Crag, but it inis not been worked for upMoirds 
of 20 years. Formerly a quarry M'as worked on the top of that 
eminence; it is now we believe diseoutiuued. Traces of forti¬ 
fication attributed to the Romans were formerly visible on it; 
but tbo combyaod ettci'ts of <iuiirrying and p.lanting have 
rondereil it difficult to find them, and perhaps they are 
entirely obliterated. The most remarkable product of Iho 
valley is graphite, plumbago, or black-lead (provincially 
trad), which is found in one spot near the head of tho 
valley, of quality far superior to any which has been disco¬ 
vered elsewhere. The population of Borrowdale was in I Sit I, 
342: 1811, 310; 1821, .34(1; 1831, 355. They are almost 
e.xclnsively cmploved in mining and agriculture. 

There is a tolerably good oarriage-roa<l from Grange 
Bridge to tho liirin oV Scatollar, between four and five 
miles; from thence to Seathwaite it is hardly practicable 
except for o,aits. From thence there is a hofse-tra<-k across 
tho well-knowii pass of Sty Head to Wasdale and the u iKt 
coast. Tliis, though scarcely passable except by the country 
horses (for the ascent from Borrowdale is very steep, and the 
descent to Wasdale Head is as steep and considerably longer, 
comprising probably not less tliiui 1250 feet of perpendicular 
descent, tho whole of which is seen’ at a glance), is more fre- 
quentetl than might be supposed, not only "by tourists, hut 
as the readiest means of communication between the central 
mountain district and tho coas’t. Horses laden with heavy 
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packs of wool, &c., traverse it; and tho path is kept in some 
sort of repair by the parishes. Two roads diverge from thia 
main line; om: a mere hor.ie-path, leading by Stonethwaiie 
.end Langslrelh over tin; high pass called the Stake, (which 
is hardly surpassed in grandeur even by Sty Head) to Lang- 
dalo, .j^d thence to Ambleside, or Coniston; the other, 
whichls just practicable for light carts, from Scatollar to 
Butterntere, Both these routes arc very beautiful. There is 
a small inn at Rosthwaite, the only one in the valley. 

Borrowdale belongs to the central division of the Cum¬ 
brian slate formation, which contains the highest peaks 
and tlic most romantic scenery. The most remarkable ob¬ 
jects in it, next to the wad mine, arc the Bowder stone, 
an immenso detached block of stone, estimated to contain 
23,000 cubic feet, and a remarkable group of j'ew-troes 
(celebrated in verso by Word.sworth) between Sealolfar 
and the wad mine, on the AV. side of tho valley. The 
largest is .said to be 21 ft. in girth, and is in perfect fresh¬ 
ness .“md vigour: it is one of tho most imposing vegetable 
prodnetions M'hich we have seen in England. 

BORIWWSTOUNNESS. [Li.Ni.iTnoowsiiinK.l 

BOUSOISi.nORSCHOD, or BORSSODSKA, a co. in 
the prov.vof the’Hither Theiss, In tho N. part of tlic king¬ 
dom of Hungary, is bounded by the folloM'ing counties: on 
the N. by Giimiir and Torna, on the E. by Abanjvar, Zmii- 
plin, and Szabolts, and on- the S. and W. by liCves 
and Szabolts. Its area is 13G5 sq. m. The moimlaiiis 
which traverse it in tho W., are the last declivities of 
the Tscrln'il and Ncitra hranehes of the Carpathians, both 
of which subside in this county; the first separating into, 
two branches at Ilamor, and forming the celebrated valley 
of Dio.s Gj brna. J3oth branches also throw out a number 
of subsidiary ones into the N. and S. of the county. The 
highest points of the Tserhat range within its borders arc life 
Oszira, N. of Verhi), and the Njaryiik near Vsiiiyo. Tho 
last branches of the Neiira range oi'cupy a corner of Borsisl 
belAvcen the Boilva and Sajd, and the mounlains in the 
N.E. parts, likcM'ise branches of that range, subside into 
the plains between Ilidas and Ncmcti, and the Karapta. 
The S.E. districts are one continued and beautiful plain, 
irrigated by rivers in every quarter. The principal rivers in 
Borsod are the Sayo, which eiitcf.s its N.W. border at Put- 
nok, and M'inds in a S.E. direction to Onud, whore it re¬ 
ceives the Lesser Hcnn'id, and thence joins the Theiss, 
after having reeeivod tlie Greater Hcrnad. Tho llernud 
skirls the county for a short distance in the E. The Bodva 
passes into it from Torna, and Hows past Szendrii and Kdc- 
I'ny, and the Thoiss touches its S.E. extremity. Tho soil 
of Bor-soil is in general liighly jiroductivo and equally 
adapted for grain, the vine, and the rearing of cattle. Tho 
finest wheat in Hungary is raised in the neighbourhood of 
Misknltz, and of this m heat as wetl as of rye, barley, oats, 
and buck-wheat, consiilcrablo quantities aro expor'icd. 
Much wine is made, and of a superior quality; the best is 
the growth of Misknltz, St. Peter, Karsun, and Harsanye. 
The other vegetable productions arc fruit, includiug almonds 
and clicslnuts, tobacco (particularly in the S. districts), 
hemp, Hax, and tinbor in abundance from the moiiiitani¬ 
ons parts. The extent of available soil is cstiiinitcd af 
about 731,530 acres, about four-fifths of the mIioIc surface 
of tho country ; and of these there are actually under tho 
plough 307,800, converted into vineyards 40,000, and used 
as mcailoM's 38.ICO. Tho remainder consists mostly of 
grazing land, woods and forests. The mountains, valleys, 
and pasture grounds, support a great quantity of cattle, 
sheep, and swino ; the woods abound in game, and the river.s 
in fish. A great number of horses aro likewise bred in the 
county. 

Borsod possesses considerable mineral resource.^; copper 
is raised at Riulu Biinya, and excellent iron, from which 
tho best common and cast steel in 11 the kingdom is maiiu- 
facturod, near Ujqiony, Tapollsaii, and other placc.s. A 
beautiful kind of marble is obtained from Fclso-Jarknny ; 
clay-slate, of which thoro is a kirgc export,' is raised near 
Visuyo; and coals are «lug at Sayfi-Nemeti and Dios Gyilr. 
Tn every respect indeed Borsod has just!,' boon designated 
Hungary in miniature. 

Tho pop. is estimated at about 170,000, more than one- 
half of iVhum arc Roman Catholics ;»thc county contains 
111 m. t., 1G7 vil., and 57 (irsodia, or privileged settlements. 
Many of the .Jews settled in it are farmers ; but tlie enter¬ 
prising Greek has contrived to monopolize the trade of thi* 
and several other provinces in Hungary, and he has no 
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rival in Miskoltz either for the splendour of his dwelling, 
the beauty of his vineyards, finl«, and nneadows. or the 
luxury of his domestic habits. Tnough education is by no 
means .neglected (fur in Miskoltz alone five different sects 
hare distinct schools), more than common depravity is said 
to prevail among the people in general. Borsw pays 
6.3,411 iiorins (about 6300/.) as its quota to the waj^qpnrt- 
ment. Its climate is temperate and agreeable, ft is di¬ 
vided into four circles;—Miskoltz, in the S.K., the capital 
of which is the m. t. of the same name, a large well-built 
^ace on the banks of the Synzva, and at one end of the 
valley of Dios Gylirna, with about 14,000 inh. ;-|-Erlau, in 
the S.W., of which the chief towns arc Mez'd-Kereztes 
(2500 inh.), and Mezo-Kbvesh (5000 inh.);—St. Peter, in 
the N.W., capital Sayo St. Peter, on the right hank of the 
Sayo, a town full of Jews, and noted for the excelhmt wine 
its environs produce;—and Szendrb, in the N.E., of wliieli 
the town of that name, on the Bodva, is the principal place. 

BORTHWICK. D.Wll), of Lochhill, lord adv(K-ate of 
Scotland in the reign of King James VI., afterwards King 
James I. of England. The j'.irly history of this learned 
person is involved in the obsenrily which shrouds the rise 
of some of the brightest names in the juridical and literary 
annals of the country, no particulars being known of his 
birth or early life. \Vhen he fir-t appears in the records 
he is designated ' Mr. David Bortlnvick of Auldistone,’an 
e.statc whicli ho probably acquired by descent. \Vlu4.hor 
the * Mr.’ prefixed to his name indii-atcd any literary or 
ecclesiastical Character is uncertain: it fre(|uently did so 
at that time; and we know that nearly all the first advo¬ 
cates of the college of justice, of which he tiecaine one, were 
more or less connected with the church. In the spring of 
1549, which was just about seventeen years after the insti- 
,^tiun of the OJiurl of session, or eollego of justice, that court 
made choice of nine udeoeates 'being jicrsons of gndo con¬ 
science and understaiidiiig, to procure (i. e. practice in suits) 
befoir tliaiiic in all nctioiis and causes.’ Bortlnvick was 
one of these; and in 1552 he was made a iiieiiiber of the 
public cutnmissiun then appointeil to treat with the com¬ 
missioners of England on the alliiirs of the borders between 
the two kingdoms. On the 6tli May, 1502, be appears as 
one of the prosecutors in the iiidicinient against two indi¬ 
viduals, Ferguson and Wright, for haiuesuckeu * and the 
munler of John Borthwick of Restalrig. (Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Triutn.) On the fith June, 1501, he was of counsel for the 
magistrates and town council of tlie city of Edinburgh in 
the prosecution against them for liberainig on bail a pri- 
Stiiier committed on a charge of assault .ind murder {Id. th.), 
and afterwards he was employed on several iinportaiit 
occasions. lie seems to have been standing counsel for 
the noble families of Huntley and Bothwell (Act Purl. vol. 
ii. p. 573), which had recently been united by the inter¬ 
marriage of Lady Jean Gordon with the noted Janies earl 
of Bothwell; and on behalf of that nobleman took instru¬ 
ments of Queen Mary’s pardon and forgiveness of him and 
his at'complices for her 'abduetion to Dunbar, which her 
Majgsty pronounced in court on r2th May, 1507 {Act. Sed. 
10). Un the death of Spens of Condie, in 1573, Borthwick 
w.as associated with Creighton of Elliok, father of the admi¬ 
rable Crichton, ami who had been colleague to Spens in 
the office of king's advocate, and also advanced to the seat 
on the bench of the court of session vacant by Spens's de¬ 
cease ; for it was then usual to make the king’s advocate 
(or in the case of the office being held by two or more, 
one of them) a lord of session. The like practice existed 
in the old parliaments of France, after which, indeed, the 
court of session is said to have been at first modelled; 
and in both cases, we apprehend, lor the same reason, 
namely, to attend to th^rown’s interest there; both courts 
at that time deliberating (like the ecclesiastical tribunals 
from whence they were derived) in secret with shut doors. 
Acconlingly, besides the king’s advocate, other officers of 
the crown had also seats on the bench, such as the treasurer 
and the justice clerk. The latter officer was originally the 
clerk of the lord justiciar of Scotland, but for about a cen¬ 
tury and a half he had acted also as public prosecutor in 
the justiciar's court, and for the preceding fifty years had 
devolved his duties at the table on a deputy. The king’s 

* TMt ii ^ term knowh ia tho old law both of Ensland and S<Mtland, and 
atill in um in thn latter <'ouiitry. Jllaekatono states it to be synonymous 
with bargiary* or tiocinriisil housebreaking; but Ihii la not its meaDing in 
^0 law of bcoUand. There it is the reloniout WlnAg or invsMon of a 
inl^o in hiidweliing-hoafie; a breaking into a dwelling-house with intent 
m assault the nwners nnd this idthor ^ night 9t day. 


advocate however was how advancing on the clerk's usurped 
province, and by the beginning of the following century 
entirely superseded him in his office of public prosecutor. 
Borthwick is also remarkable in being, as it seems, the first 
who had the title of ‘ Lord Advocate.' The learned Baron 
Hume {Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 131) supixises this title to 
ur in the rccords for the first time in the year 1598. But 
!is is a mistake, Igtwe find the king's advocate so ad¬ 
dressed at the bat?^ the year 157.3 (Pitcairn's Crim. 
Trials), and again on the 2.3rd Oct. 1576 {/d. ib.); ami in 
the Act 1587, c. 115, the title appears as the accustomed 
stylo of that officer. The salary of the lord advocate at this 
time was 40/. Scots yearly, and that of a lord of session 
amounted to about the same sura. What the profits of tho 
bar then were may be guessed from Sir David Lindsay's 
‘ Puirman and Pardoner,' whore the former says 

I haifna geir l>nt juKt an KnglUli ::rt>att 
Quhilk 1 ptirpoM tt> give aue man of luw,* 

So that the emoluments and practice of the learned lord 
must have yielded him at least 100/. per annum, which 
though hut s/. f./f. 8</. slcrling was a largojncomo in those 
(lays. Borthwick retained the situations of of session 

and lord advocate till his death, which took place in Jan, 
1581, when lii.s colleague C'rei;rhton, tq.)^pui[ the places had 
long been olijeets of luucli desire, beenfiiueTOle lord advoeatc, 
and also succeeded to tho vacant seat o'n the bench. 

.An anecdote of this learned person is told by Scott of 
Scotstarvet. Borthwick had acquired various lands in 
d’fi'erent counties of Scotland, Berwick, Haddington, and 
Fife; but having seised his son James in several of them, 
ho had the inortificution to see them sold or charged with 
debt by the thrifiless youth. When on his deathhwl, hear¬ 
ing that his sou had sold the estate of Ballencriefi’, the name 
of which Borthwick had ciiaiigcd to Lochliill, and hoped 
would descend with that of his posterity, the old man is 
said to have bitterly cried out, ' What shall [ say ? I do 
give him to the dovil that doth get a fool and ninketh not a 
fool of liiin r' wliicli words became proverbial as Mr. David 
Borlliwick’s Icstamciit. 

BORY'STHEN ES. [Hvikckr.] 

BOS. [Biso.v, BiiKt'Ai.o, Ox.] 

BOS, 1..AMBERT, an eminent ]ihilologist, was horn at 
AVorcum in Friesland, Novemher 23, 1670, where his lather 
was rector of the collcgtj. under whom he received his early 
education in Greek titid Latin. His mother, a woman of 
abilities, was aunt to Vilringa. Having gone through the 
classes in his father’s school he became private tutor to the 
children of a man of rank, in whose huUMe he continued 
to improve himself in classical studies. In 1691 he went 
to the University of Franokcr, whore his relation Vitringa 
was prolbssor of the Oriental languages, divinity, and sacred 
history. In Oclober, 1696, he was permitted to teach Greek 
in the university, and in the nioh$h of February of the fol¬ 
lowing year, upon Sibranda s death, became the prelector in 
that language. In 17U4, when the Greek professorship in 
that university became vacant by the death of Nicholas 
Blancard, the curators appointed Bos to be his successor, 
who on taking the chair read a dissertation on the propaga¬ 
tion of learning by the Greeks through their colunie.s. 
About the end of 1716 he was attacked by a malignant 
fever, which ended in a consumption, a disorder ufitich ho 
inherited from his mother. Ho diecl January 3rd, 1717. 
About five years before his death he niarriCd the widow of 
a clergyman, by whom he left two sons. The extent of 
Bos’s learning may be estimated hy his works. In bis 
studies he was so indefatigable, that he is said to have re- 

f retted every moment which wa8 not employed in them, 
n his personal character he was candid, amiable, and pious. 

He published, 1. 'Thomeo Magistri Dictionuni Atticarum 
Ec.logm,’ cum notis, 8vo. Franeri- 1698 ; 2. ‘ Exercitationes 
Philologicm, in quibus Novi Foederis nonnulla loca d pro- 
fanis maxime auctoribus Grmcis illustrantur,’ 8vo. Franeq. 
1700; republished in an enlarged Ibrm with the aildition of 
a di.sscrtation *De EtymologiA Grajca,’ 8vo. Franeq. 1713; 
3. ‘Mysterii Ellipsios Grmi'm expositi Specimen,’ 12mo. 
Franeq. 1702. Of this work there have been numerous 
editions. It was edited by^ Chr. Schoettgen, 12mo. Leips. 
1713; by Nich. Schwebol.lUVo, Norimb. 17(S3; and with 
additions bj Chr. B. Micl(|||Ss, 8vo. Hal. 1765. Another 
edition of Ae Ellipses waS^ublished by F. H. Schselfer, 
8vp. Leips. J&jQS. 4. ‘O^^o.Inaug. de eruditione Graeco- 
rum per'^CpldMas eorffin(||ir6pagate,’ fol. Franeq. 1704; 
5. * Obsei^vationes Miscellanete loca qusedam oum Novi 
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Fffidoris, tain extcrorum Scriptorum Grsecoram. Acccdit 
Horatii Vitringa Animadversionum ad Johannis Vorstii 
I’hilologiara sacram Specimen,' 8vo. Franecj. 1707; 6. ‘An 
edition of the ‘ Septuagint,’ with prolegomena,' &c., 2 
tom. 4to. 170'J; 7. ‘ Antiquitatum Greecarum, prascipuo 
Atticarum Deseriptio brevis,' 12mo. Franeq. 1713. ^ 

this work, which became a school-habk, there have b^iro | 
various editions; it was rcpuhlishccOiith improvements by 
Jo. Frid. Leisner, 8vo. Lips. 1749. It was translated into 
English by Percival Stockdale, 8vo. Lond. 1772; again in 
an abridged form, bwt with notes, by the Rev. .Tohn vSeagar, 
8vo. Lond. 1830; and lastly, with an . appendix, by George 
Barber, 12mo. Camlir. 1.833'. A French translation by M. 
le Grange was published at Paris in 8vo. 1709. 8. ‘ Ani- 

madversiones ad Scriptores quosdam Gtascos. Accedit Spe¬ 
cimen Animadversionum Latinarum,’ 8vo. Franeq. 1 71 ; 
9. In the same year ne published a new etlition of Weller’s 
‘Gr.iininatica Grmca nova,’ 8vo. Amst., adding two cliapters 
on accentuation and syntax, shorter and more methodical 
than those of Weller: this work was re-edited with Bos’s 
and other holies’" by I. F. Fisclier, 8vo. Lcips. 17'>6. Bos s 
notes and erhchdalioas on Aristides are included in Jebb’s 
edition of th'at’avi^or, 2 tom. ‘Ito. 1722-30. 

BOSC.\N, AtiBiOGAVER, DON JUAN, was born at 
Barcelona in the year l.'ioo of a nolde family. On his out¬ 
set in life he devoted himself for a short time to the pro¬ 
fession of arms. He allerwards travelled, but the countries 
which ho visited are not mentioned in the brief notices that 
remain of him. Although in all proli.ibility he went to Italy 
and became intimately aequainteil with its literature, it ap 
pears that he did not yet entertain the idea of transplanting 
the forms and manner of Italian poetry into Spain ; for tin 
jioclry that ho wrote in his youth was all in the ancient | 
Spanish lyric style. It was not until 1520, when, after j 
liaving lived at the court of (Jharles V., and having formed | 
an intimate friendship with Andrea Navajero, the envoy 
from Venice, he ventured to follow the counsel of this accom¬ 
plished Italian, and assumed the character of a refornn-r of 
the lyric poetry of his nation, by writing .sonnets in the 
manner of Petrarch. 

The metrical structure of tho sonnet had long been known 
in Spain; but the genius of Castilian poetry was adverse to 
that form, and a thousand voices were raised against him 
and his friend and more highly-gitled fellow-reformer, Gar- 
cilaso do la Vega. Some insisted that a preference shouM 
bo given to the old Castilian metre, on tho ground of eujihony. 
Others went farther, and asserted that the ear cmdd perceive 
no distinction between the new hendeeasyllahie verse and 
true prose. Finally, a third party di^eovered that Italian 
poetry was elfeiuinate, and was lit only lor Italians and 
women. In fact, the attempt was considered nothing short 
of treason against poetry; and one of this sort of zealots, 
Cristobal de L'astillejo, 'goes so far in his satires against 
those innovators, whom he calls Petrarquistas, as to comp.ire 
them to the followers of Luther, the pervertors of another 
doctrine, the subverters of the old faith. Boscan states 
that this violent opposition made him rellect seriously and 
hesitate in his noble task ; but as he was soon convinced 
of the futility of the reasons urged against his literary re¬ 
form, he persisted in carrying it on ; and through his perse- 
verancei and the great talents and powerful example of his 
friend GarciloSo; his party rapidly increased, and obtained 
the superiority. 

The urbanity of his manners and his abilities recom¬ 
mended Boscan to the family of Allia, w hich was then one 
of the most brilliant among the Castilian nobility, and to 
which many Spanish poets constantly paid their homage. 

Boscan was for some time Ayo, or first govenuir, to tho 
young Don Fernando de Alba, who was afterwards the 
terror of the enemies of the Spanish monarchy. _He ap¬ 
pears, however, to have resigned this employment, in order 
to divide h's time betw'cen study and the society of literary 
friends. The year in which he died is not exactly known ; 
it i.« only ascertained that his death happened before the 
year 1544. 

Bosean's poetry is divided into three books. Tlie first con¬ 
tains his Mar de Amor (the l^a of Love), and exhibits the 
fantastic tlights of the old Spij|^sh muse. 

The second consists of liis ^^et'os and Candones, which, 
although written in imitation oli^ose of Petrai^h, still dis¬ 
play the spirit of tho old whiuli tbe mild dispo¬ 

sition of Boscan contrasts tUroUgliout with the enthusiajii . 
^ein of his model. , j 


The thinl book is occupied chiefly by a paraphrastic 
translation of the Greek poem of Hero and Lonn'ler. tho 
first of tho kind which appeared in the Spanish language. 
It is elegantly written, with a pure diction and an easy 
versif^atiqn. To this free translation succeeds a love elegy, 
tho C^dtulo, abounding in pleasing images, but too much 
I dilutw-in words, like most Italian poems of tl((e same kind. 
In the Answer to Don Dieffo Menduza, the best of Boscan’s 
epistles, he describes with delicacy and taste the charms of 
domestic happiness and rural life. A narrative poem in the 
Itali.an style, called Octuva Hima, closes this third liook. A 
festive meeting of Venus, Cupid, and other iiiiihological 
personages, forms the fable, rather carelessly executed, ot this 
last poem, which is olherwise full of grace and auiination. 

Simplicity attd dignity, poetic truth and feeling, are 
the characteristics of Boscan ; hut his chief merit coiLsists 
in his courage and perseverance in carrying on the literary 
reform which was to enatile Spain to rival Italy. His ino- 
ilesty morooxcr coutiihuted not a little to attract to his 
party tho more liberal of Iiis eountryrncn. Had he com- 
meneed his labours by trying to beat down t'.ie old school 
lie would prohiihly have failed, for tho party he had to con¬ 
tend with was little disposed to improvement, and far less 
to 1)0 taught Iiy ail arrogant uiastor. 

Tho eighth voluiue of tho Purnasn Kspaiiol, by Scdaiio, 
contains a supidemoiit to tho hiograjiliieal notice.s which 
Nieolas Antonio oolloctod under tile article ‘ Boscan.' 

BOSCAAVKN, EDWARD, second son of Hugh Loitl 
Viscount Falmouth, was liorii IDth August, 1711. He was 
placed in tho navy early in youth, and at the age of. 
tweiity-oiio was lieutenant of the ileotor. In 1740 he 
hocanio ca|)tuin of a Iweiity-giin .ship, the .Shorehani; and 
in the following year, iitidor Admiral Vernon, acquired 
an hoiioiirahle distiiietion for his intrepidity at the taking 
of the forliliod cily of 1‘iierto Bello, on the Isthtiius of 
Darien. Shortly after, at the siege of Carthagetia, he 

I oil a liody of seamen, and resolutely attacked and 
took possession of a la.seiiie lialtcry of fifteen 24-poutiders, 
wliile exposed to tho lire of live guns from an adjoining 
fort. On the death of Lord Beattclork, in tho attack 
upon Boca Chica, Boscawen succeeded to the command 
of tho I’riiioo Froderiok of 70 gnns. In 17-12 he returned 
to England, married tlio daughter of William Glan- 
ville, Esq., of Kotit, and in the same year was elected a 
inciiilior of pailiainont for Truro, in Cornwall. After the 
declaration of war with Fratico, he took the command of the 
Dreadnought, captured in April, 1744, the French ship 
Medea, anil landed at Spithoud with 80(1 prisoners. As 
captain of (ho Namur of 74 guns, he greatly signalized 
liiuiself tinder Admirals Anson and Warren, in the engage¬ 
ment of Cajie Fiiiislerre, when a capture was made of ten 
large French ships of war. In the cominencement of the 
action he was struck in the shottldcr with a musket ball, 
lie was made in the same year rear-admiral of the blue, 
and coimnander-in-chief of the sea and land forces ap- 
]ioiiited for the war in India ; and he sailed in Ni^'eniber 
from Si. Helen's Road, in the Isle of Wight, with six ships 
of the line, five frigates, and 2000 soldiers. In July, 1718, 
his licet appeared before the fort of St. David's, wiiich is 
1.5 ra. S. of Por.diclierry. liaving inarched his army to 
Pondicherry, and tiegun the siege, he was obliged, in conse¬ 
quence of tho sickness of his men, and the approach of the 
monsoons, to return to his ships : and is said to have made 
tho retreat with priidunce and skill. He soon atlerwards 
obtained possession of Madras, whieli, in eonsequonce of the 
declaration of peace, was delivered uji to him by the Frciieh. 
In 1750 he arrived in the Exeter at St. Helen's, and found 
that in his absence he had becumcj'eur-aiitniral of the white. 
In the course of tho following year ho was made a lord of the- 
board of admiralty, an elder brother of the Trinity Houses 
and again a representative for 'iriiro. In company with 
Admiral Mostyii, he sailed in April, 1755, from Spithead with 
twenty-four ships, to intercept the French squadron bound 
to America with supplies. Ofl’ the coast of Newfoundland 
he foil in with them, and captured two fi4-gun ships, with 
1500 prisoners, incliiding tho French commander Hoquart, 
who had twice before been defeated and taxen prisoner 
by Boscawen. On his return to Spithead with lus prizes, 
lie received for this important service the thanks of the 
House of Commons. The scene of war was now tran.sfcrred 
to North Amcritja. A lleet of 151 ships {Ann. Reg. vo]U}L> 
p. 70), with 14,000 men, was fitted out. and Boscawwfc’ 
now promo'icd to the rank of admiral of the blue, waa 
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ajtpointed coininaiuler-in-chief of .the expedition. In Feb- 
riiaiy, 1758, ucconipanicd by GencVal, afterwards Lord Am¬ 
herst and General Wollo, he sailed with these forces for 
Halifax, and on the 2nd of .Tune arrived off the fortress of 
T.oiiisliuur<', which, with the islands of Cape and 

St. John, were taken, after some severe cnga-^BBrefc, by 
the Kuglish admiral. In the following year, 1759, he 
was statioiihd with fourteen ships of the line and several 
frigates in the Mediterranean, and pursued the French 
fleet of Toulon, consisting of twelve large sbii)S of war, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar to the Hay of l.agos; 
where he overtook them and fought a furious battle, which 
terminated in the huriiing of two of the euc-iny's ships, and 
the takiiut of three others, with 2000 prisoners. The 
Freiieh admiral. Do l.a Clue, was earried on shore and 
died, ill eoiiseqiienee of being struck by a cannon-ball 
wiiich earried olf both his legs. Upon the return of Hos- 
caweii to Knglund, the thanks of parliaiiient were again 
eoiiferred, witli a pension of ;1000/. a year, and ho was 
sworn a member of the privy council. At this time he re¬ 
ceived also the additional appuiutmenl of general of the 
Marines. In the summer of 1760 liis licet was lying im- 
cmployed in the Bay of Quiheron, on the western coast of 
France, and it is worth recording, as honourable to the hu- 
inniiity of the atUuiral, that when a gn^at many among his 
crews were sullering from the seur\y, to which seamen were 
at that lime very liable, he lauded on a little island near 
the river Vannes, and daily for several months employed 
himself with a parly of his men in euUivatiiig a garden, in 
order to supply the sick with fresh ami wholesomi: vege¬ 
tables. On January loth, 1761, ho dieil at Ilatehland Park, 
his residence, near Guildford, at the age of fifty, and was 
interred in the church of St. Michael Peukcvel in Cornwall, 
where a beautiful monumeut by liysbrach was erected to 
his uiemory. The mind of Boscaweii appears to have been 
wholly intent upon his professional pursuits, and but little 
inlliiciieed by the spirit of political parties. IIis ability 
and courage as a naval and even as a military olHcer were 
highly appreciated by Lord Cliatlmm, who is said to have 
often observed, that when he proposed expeditions to other 
commanders he heard of nothing hut ilillieultie.s; hut that 
when he applied to Buscawen, cx[>edients were immediately 
suggested. 

BOSCOVICII, ROGER JOSEPH, was born at Ragusa. 
May 11, 1711 (May 18, 1701, according to I.alandc), .and 
entered the order of Jesuits in 1725. He was aiiiHiiuled 
professor at the Collcgio Romano in 1711) (T.alamic), and 
was omjiloyed in various seientifie duties by several jiopes. 
Ho W'a.s at Vienna on the part of the republic of J.ucca in a 
dispute bclwecu that state and Tuscany, and at London in 
a similar churacUM- on behalf of bi.s native jihicc (1762). 
Ho was recommended by the Ku>ul Society as a proper 
person to be appointed to observe the transit of \'^enus at 
California, but the suppression of his order prevented Ins 
acceptance of the appointment. After this event ho was 
made professor at Pavia and subsecpienily at Milan. In 
1773 ht^was invited to Paris, where the post of Dirfc.lcur 
d'Optique pour la Murine was created for him. He left 
France in 1787, cither beiiause be found be might more 
easily publish an edition of his works in Italy, as Delambru 
supposes, or on account of the hostility of'Condorcet and 
D'Alembert, as I,alandc ailirms, or because he disliked the 
irreligion of the French sarans, as Hutton states, appa¬ 
rently from Fabroni (the Italian eulogist of Boscovieh, whoso 
Sloee we have not been able to find). He settled however 
at Milan, where he was received with distinction, and was 
appmnted to measure a degree in Lombardy. Ho was 
seized with melancholy, amounting almost to madness (Hut- 
tort from F'abroni), and died February 13, 1787. 

Boscovieh was a man of very varied attaimnents and con¬ 
siderable mathematical power. The different accounts of 
him partake of the bias of their several authors. His coun¬ 
tryman, Fabroni, rales him us a man to whom Greece 
would have raised statues, cveu had she been obliged to 
throw down a hero or two to make room. Lalandc, to whom 
a voluminous and miscellaneous writer was a brother in 
arms, ailirms ho had as much talent as D'Alembert, though 
not no much of the integral calculus. The Jesuits were 
not in favour with the Encyclopedists, so that probably there 
is some truth in the account of Lalande with respect to 
'i.^D'Alembert Delambrc says, ‘in all his dissertations wc 
see a professor who loves to converse much better than to 
obscrTc or calculate,' which seems to us perfectly true; but 


at the same time Boscovieh was a man of talent, though not 
of first-rate power or energy ; c.xccedingly fertile in ideas of 
merit, hut not of first-rale merit. The excessive number 
and length of his disscriations has rendered his name less 
known than it deserves to he, since there is not among them 
a^y one poi/il d'appui for the highest sort of renown. 
l^jjBoscovich was onj|^f the earliest of the continental Now- 
mhians, and introdui^ the doctrine of gravitation at Romo. 
His first appearance as a writer on this subject is in an ex¬ 
planatory tract publisbcd at Romo in 17-13; but in bis 
‘ Pbilosophin! Naturalis Thooria,’ Sio., Venice, 1758, be eii- 
deavoui’S to apply the same principle to the action.s of mole¬ 
cules on each other. It is remarkable that in s))itc of the 
prubibition of the Copcrnican theory (and in I'onscqucncc 
of the Newtonian) by the superintendents of the Index 
two .lesuits published an edition ofNeaton 
in 173'J, and a third began to teach it at Rome in 1740. 
But previously to tbi.s (17.'!0) be bad disthiguisbcd Ihm- 
solf by a .solution of the problem of finding the sun's equator 
anil rotation by observation of the spots, which Delambro 
culls one of the most elegant which had been given. It 
I was the first of its kind. 

j In 17./t) he began to measure an arc of the meridian from 
Rome to Rimini, by order of the ])upe, apd the aceuniit of 
this celebrated and useful oiieration (which was carried on 
in conjunction with (Christopher Mairo, another Jesuit) was 
pulilishcd in 1755. But Boscovieh informs us, that while 
he was riding about or waiting for his observations, he was 
engaged in composing Latin verses on the eclipses of the 
snn and moon. I'hese verses were published at I.oiidoii in 
1760 by Millar and Dudsley, in six books, entitled ‘Do 
Solis et Luno) defeetibu.s.’ It is lucky for the fame of Bo.s- 
covieh that the degree be measured was not as poetical as 
I his poem is long and minute: Iho first has always been 
1 bold a good ob.servation, and the second is best described by 
I Delaiiibre’s remark, that it is unin.siructive to an astronomer 
I and unintelligible to any body else. AVe have noticed it 
because wc conceive it is the best ebannel through which 
an Knglishmuu who reads Latin (and Boscovieh wrote no 
other language) can make a jicrsonal acquaintance with this 
author. Being published in England it is frequently found 
; among the second-hand booksellers; and the notes, wbieh 
I arc often more poetical than the text, contain a large cullec- 
; tion of his opinions. 

The degree of the meridian above-mentioned, bis theory 
of comets, application of mathematics to the tlieory of the 
i telescope, and to the perturbations of Saturn and Jupiter 
' (of wbieh Lagrange said that the motto ' [rae olim, mine 
turbat amor nutumquc ])atremqiie' was the only good thing 
in it), the disciession relative to the invention of the double- 
rcfruclion micrometer, the application of the differential 
calculus to problems of spherical trigonometry, together with 
his dissertations on various points of physic.s, will he noticed 
in their proper places, so far as they inlluencc the history of 
the several scienciis advanced or applied. AVo will now 
merely notice 1. The ‘ Eleiiieula Universie Matbeseos,’&c., 
Rome, 1754, a course of mat nematics for bis pupils; 2. The 
colleclioii of works alluded to above, ‘Opera pertinentia ad 
Opticain ct Aslronontiam,' &c., 5 vols. Bassano, 1785; and 
3. The work on the degree of the meridian above-mentioned, 

‘ De Littcraria Expeditionc per I’ontificani Ditioncm ad Di- 
mclicndus Duos hicridiani Gradus,’ &c., Rome, 1755. This 
work is much more esteemed than the French translation, 
Paris, 1770, us the map given in the latter is incorrectly 
reduced, {/ling. Univ.) AVe may refer for information to 
the usual authorities and also to the eloge of Lalande (be¬ 
sides that of Fabroni above-mentioned) in the ‘ Journal des 
Savans,'1792, p. 411. 

BOS.TESMANS, literally ‘ bushmen,’ is the name 
which the Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good Hope 
have given to a wild and roaming race of people, who live 
about the northern skirts of the colony, and as far as the 
Orange river, without any settled habitations or kraals, and 
who do not roaV cattle or constitute tribes like the Hotten¬ 
tots. It seems however ascertained that the Bosjcsnians • 
arc a branch of tho Hottentot race, which separated from 
the rest long before the establi^uncnt of the Europeans in 
Southern Africa, and tOolk^^' a wandering Jife in the 
northern and more inlj(nd^^imts of tlic country. As we 
know nothing of tho origiiu^the Hottentots, it is impos¬ 
sibly to say-whether tho B^sjesniuns remained in a wild 
state while btl)dr tribes bee'ame settlccl and partially eitilizcd, 
or wlwther they wore stragglers from the settled'Hottentot 
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tribes who fell baek to a wihl state. Tlioir iani!:uat;o '‘P- or become extinct.. (Lichtcuatein, Burclicll, Campbell, 
jvars Id bear some aualDjry to ihat of the Hottentot, allhouj'li Thompson.) . ■ 

the Bosjosmans and the Hottentots do not understand each _ BOSKOWITZ, a t. in the circle of Hrii'nn in Moravia, 
other,' 'J’liey have both the .same cluekin:' sound of the situated on a Ini'll hill in tho bosom of a lertile valley 
tongue, only tho Bosjesmaus have it stronger and more neacj^-.border.-i of the cindo of Olmiitx: the hill itself is 
fretiuent, and they drawl out more the ends of their cncilS^^ I'y tl>e liv. Biala and that side of it behind the 

tenees. towrt-M a mass of precipitous rocks. It is the property of 

Liclilcnstoin says that the BosjesiHwis are a distinct peb- Count Dietrichslein, and i.s remarkable botli from its site 
pie, but he acknowli-dgcs that * they have the universally and tho industry of its inb., who carry on the manufacture 
(listingnishing features of the Hottentots, their broad Hat of alum, Berlin blue, potashes, glass, liipieurs, &cr. Bosko- 
nosc, the long prominent cheek-bones, and the yellow-brown witz contains a ])op. of nearly 4lt00 souls, among whom are 
line of the skin,’ and that ‘ their physiognomy has the same 300 Jewish families, who live in a distinct ejuarter of the 
cliaractcrislic features .is that of the Hottentots, only more town. The Dictrichstcin family have a palace at Boskowitz, 
wild and animated, owing to their insccuro and wandering and arc proprietors of the gold and silver mities near it. 
habits of life.' They are neither husbandmen nor shop- BOSNA-SAKAI for SARAJEVO), formerly tbe ca- 
berds; they have itu cattle or Hocks, but kill wild animals pital of the kingdom of Bosnia, and at jire.sciit one of 
with their arrows, catch fish, and also feed on locnsts, tho prineipal towns in the Turkish eyiilet or province of 
snakes, ants'ftggs, and insects, and upon roots and berries. Bosna, is built upon the ruins of the aniient Tiberiupolis, 
'J'liey arc capable of bearing Inmgor for a long time, and, and still retains some trace of its firmer splendour; -i;i° .'j-V 
like other savages, they eat voraciously when they fall in N. lat., 1S° g(j' E. long. It stands on the Mclaska or Mig- 
with plenty;' The Bosjesinans are generally very lean, liazza, which falls into the Bosna at no great distance from 
and of a low stature, as if .stunted in their growth. A tho town, and has a massive stone bridge across it. Tho 
sheep-.skin fastened round the neek with the woolly part old walls which encompassed it when it fell into the hands 
inside, a greasj’Jhsather-cap on the head, with their woolly of Prinee Eugene in 109", are completely deeayed, and it is 
hair smeaVed with grease and du>t, and tied in a number of now an open place ; its sole defence consisting of a citadel 
knots hanging down, a jackal-skin fastened with a leather of considerable strength, tipon 11;o ramparts of which eighty 
thong round the middle of the body, sandals of o.\-Ieatber cannon are mounted. This citadel is situated some distance 
bound round tbe feet, a bow and a (piiver with poisoned to the E. of the town, and is usually garrisoned by lO.bUUor 
arrows, a gourd or broken ostrich egg to fetch water, and two 12,000 Turkish soldiery. Bosna-Sarai is reputed to be as 
or three straw mats, wbieh being placed ciii slicks forma largo in circuit as Adrianoplo : it contains 100 mosijnes, 
sort of tent,—these eonstitute all their apparel, furniture, great and small, niuoiig which that of vJhosrcm-beg with its 
and utensils. They catch sea-cows in pits on tbe. banks of clock (a great rarity in Turkish towns) best descrve.s 
the Orange river. They sleep in caves, or more commonly notice; one serai or palace, ereclcd by the great sultan 
sipiat among the bushes, from whence their name. They do Malimoml I., fiur Christian churches, three monasteries of 
not associate in any considerable numbers, but wander about tho Minorite order, a number of medresses or .schools, baths, 
in small parlies, consisting of imlividuals of one family, and eliarilablo in.^titutions; two largo bazaars or besestan.s, 
or such as meet by chance. ‘Their wild, shy, suspicious several uiarkel-places, between M.OOO and 15,(i0(» lioii.ses, 
eve, and crafty e.vpres.iiion of countenance,' says I.ichten- mostly built of wood, wiili latticed windows, aiul a pop. of 
stein, ‘ form a striking contrtist with tho frank’ open phy- [ ahont 00,000, one-third of whom arc Mohammodnns, and 
siognomy of tho Iloltcnlot.’ When the Europeans lirst the remainder Roman Catholic.s, .lews. Creeks, &c. The 
extended their settlements to the Snow Mountains, there town is handsomely built, and has a gay oriental appearance 
were no Bo.sjesmans there; the country was peopled by from the number of minarets and steeples which embellish 
settled tribes of Hottentots, but the report of the wealth of it. Buaiia was tho re.sidencc of the governors of the prov., 
the colonists attracted the Bosjesmans from the north, who are pashas of three tails, until the atrocities comniiilod 
w here they lived ni'ar tlio banks of the Orange river. They by one of them drove the inb. to revolt, and lie was ohl.ged 
were then, and had been from time out of date, in a state to Hec to Travnik. where his successors have since conli- 
of war witli the .settled tribes of both Hottentots and Caffros, nued to reside. Tho people arc an indn.strioiis rai-e, and 
whose cattle they si ole whenever they had an opportniiity. nuuiufaeluro arms, utensils of cojiper, which iliey gild and 
They carried on the same system of predatory warfu tin, and with which tliey almost exclusively supply the 
against tho Dutch coloni.sts, who, in their turn, waged a war Turkish markets, iron-ware, woollen and worsted stiilTs, 
of extcrniinulion against them. At last, towards the be- inoroeco-leatlicr, horse hair bag.s f o- holding rice, cottons, 
ginning of the present century, attempts were made to ice.: there aie als'i several laiiiicrics in the town. 13o^na- 
e^.t!ll>li.sh .some sort of truce between the Bosjesmans and Sarai, being tlie sleple mart for the whole prov., is a place 
the border colonists, by means of presents of heads, but- of considerable trade. The elVect of two lofty nmuntiiiiis to 
tons, tobacco, and other articles. In one instance, the colo- tho E. of it, as well as of its situaiion on the deeiivity of the 
nists gave to a party of Bo.sjesinans a number of cattle Dinarie Alps, is to render the climate chilly and' bleak, 

and sheep, that they might become settled and tend their | though not to such an extent as to prevent fruft^-or even 

Hocks; but other parties came from tho interior, killed tho | grapes from ripening. <.)n a plain which stretches W. of 
cattle, fed on the Hesh as long as it lasted, and then re- the town as far as the banks of tho Bosna, are tlic- baths ef 
Slimed their wandering life. Serajevosko. 

It appears however that the rapid spread of civilization BOSNIA, or BOSNA, one of the cyalets or prov. of 
during llie last thirty years lias had some ell'cet, even on Turkey in Europe, derives its name from the riv. Bosna, 

the wild Bosjesmans. The Rev. .lohn Cainjibell gives a which runs through tho heart of it: it extends from 42’do' 

more favourable account of them than Lichtenstein. He to-I j”'‘20'N. lat., and from 1.0“ 30' to lif'’ 10' of K. long, 
met them both south and north of the Orange river; ho According to tho subdivision laid down by the Turkish go- 
craploycd them as guides, saw' many of them employed as vernment in l!j2 1, it comprehends 0 sandshaks, or circles ; 
domestics by the colonists, or by the Koranna Hottentots, namely, Travnik, Biuiyaluk.i, Srehernik, Isvoriiik, Novi- 
and they appeared to behave well and faithfully in their bazar, and Iloi'iiek, tho first four being composed of Bosnia 
respective capacities. Ho met kraals of Bosjesmans north Proper and Turkish Croatia, while Novibazar consists of 
of the Orange river who seemed to live in peace under a that part of Servia which was added to Bosnia in 181.3, and 
chief, who told him ‘ that they had plenty of game and here tho naiiie of Rascia from its being watered by the 
water, that they took nothing from anybody, and that they Ras<-a, and Hersek of the Herzegovina and Turkish Dal- 
should be glad if any one came to teach tliciii what they did iiiatia. These si.x saud.shaks are again sulidividcd into 48 
not know.' But yet these people had ito means of in- minor circles. Bosnia, therefore, as at present constituted, 
dustry, and no suhsisteneo hevoud hunting and fishing, no is h'jundcd on the N. by Austrian Sclavonia. the .Hnna ami 
dress hut skins, and no weapons but arrow s. The great Save partly forming the line of demarcation, on the 15. by 
tract between the northeirn 'border of the colony and the Servia, on the S.K. by Albania, on tho S.\V. oy Austrian 
Orange river is still occupi^d^^ wild Bo.sjesmans,"wlio how- Dalmalui, and on the N.W. by Austrian Croatia! It is tlie 
over scorn to have become onlpBhy of attacking the colonists, most W. possession of Turkey, and in its present sinle c.iii- 
The Koranna Hottentots,' live north of tho Orange tains, according to a recent writer (von Zedliiz) about 
river, are also a check upoit^ thopa. In fact, the Bosjesmaus ‘22.300’ sq. m.; though oth'ws, who have prohaldy omiilcd' 
are beginning to bo surrounded by civilization, tind con- to include the late additions of territory in their estimate, 
tequcntly they must either become civilized themselves do not assign it a greater area than 18,000 su. miles. 



Bo$nui is a mountainous ^un^jr, and contains many 
doap.iWlo>'s. but only one idain of any considerable extent. 
Tlie niMuiituiiis are branqhea of the Dinario and Julian 
Alps, which enter it on Ihe'Vide of Austria. The E^naric 
ran^re. indeed, after traversing the prov. from N.W-t-tS'S.B. 
continues .along the S. frontiers, where some of itafipaks 
are above 60|J> ft. high; disstinct parts of it are kbown in 
rim country itself by various designations, such os the 
Uilazza Kossa, Csrnagora. Velicki, Rarlacza, Ivan-Planina, 
Nissova-Gora. Baba, and Torba-Planiim, There are three 
offsets froi^i^he main mass of these Alps, which slope down 
to the^anlb of the Savce and divide iho land into four na- 


i^oa tne ISosna anu Dnnna, and the fourth between the 
Drinna and Morava. The lower regions of the Dinaric 
range are in many parts entirely naked, those immediately 
above them, are covered with pines and rich pastures, and 
the uppermost consist of rocks thinly interspersed with wild 
rosemary, thyme, and other low plants. 

The Save, the principal riv. in Bosnia, first waters its ter¬ 
ritory in the N.\V. at the point where the Unna falls into 
it, an4 running in an B. direction somewhat inclined to the 
S., constitutes the whole N. lv.)undary between Bosnia and 
the Austrian jj^sscssions; its frequent inundations make 
extensive swamps, the largest of which, the Shinna, lies to 
the W. of Bogurdia. The Unna, one of the tributaries of 
the Save, rises in the W. part of Bosnia, near Motints Sta- 
retina and Vitoyogo, not far from Oherunnaez, winds N. 
past Bihaez and Novi, at which last place it receives the 
Sanna, and ultimately Hows into the Save, after fortiiiu^ 
part of the N.W. frontier on the Hungarian side; namely 
from Iskanda to Uscitza, somewhat above Gradisca, where 


tothous chcr^Btepbf the country, is in general of a rocky and 
stony nature, adapted rather for rearing,cattlc than raising 
gram: some parts of it, however, particularly the plains and 
valleys near the rivers, arc very produc.tivo. wheat and 
aarlcy', but not much rye, are grown in the level landsi and 
jue is a favouritei ob^t of cultivation about Novibazar 
a along the banl|ifem..the Unna; the greatest corn- 
districts are about Qtttdasacz, Petrovaez, and Grosstuzla, 
and the produce is seldom made into broad, but consumed 
m the ahape of cakes or mamaliga. Pease and beans are 
extensively raised; ami flax and tobacco are grown in 
the neighbourhood of Zvornik and Novibazar. hViiit of 
course is abundant in a country which has whole forests of 
ruit trees ; the chestnut and mulberry .are common, but no 
Silk is produced. The plum is of groat use in luuking a 
species of brandy, called Stivavicza, which is chielly < uii- 
sumed by the Bosnians themselves; and a'^lpscious liquor, 
tornied Pekmes, is extracted from the pear. The wines 
are strong and fiery, but owing to ignorance of the art of 
making them, they will not keep: the best are made in the 
environs of Mostar and Novibazar. 

The high lands and mountains of Bosnia are so densely 
covered with forests, as in many parts to form impenetrable 
wildernesses ; the trees of which they are principally com¬ 
posed are the oak, beech, pine, fir, and linden; hence the 
country proiluces and exports timber for all purposes, 
whether for building or fuel, and niueh pitch, tar, anil 
potash. Zvornik is the great mart for dealers in tinilx^r, 
who despatch large quantities from that spot to Zomliii iuid 
other parts of Turkey, by water-carriage along the Driiiiiii, 
Save, Danube, &c. The Bosnian woods abuuiid in wild 
animals; deer, boars, bears, wulvcs, lynxes, and foxes; and 
hunting is a favourite and profitable occupation. The rcar- 


it has its elllux. This riv. is not navigable, though even ing of domestic iinimals has received little attention ; for 
.when not flooded it is from 6 to 7 ft. deep, and from 200 to instance the breeding of horses, of wlii<di Bosnia possesses a 
400 ft. wide. The Verbas, another Bosnian river, rises in strong and hardy race, is neglected almost every where 
the heart of the country at the foot of Mount Kudussa or except in the inhospitable dislri<;ts of Kliuoz and Glamocz, 
K,aAov»\a, part of the great chain which separates TurUisl which arc wholly tenanted by Turks. Largo herds of fine 
Croatia from the Herzegovina, Hows in a N. direction pas' cattle arc kept, and bullocks form a «'onsiderablc artie.lc of 
Bodsaez and Banyaluka, reeeiviug on its right hank tlu Bosnian export. The only huiTaloes are those fed for pri- 
Veliki, Ugar, and Verbanya, and on its left the IMiva vale use in the sandshak of Novibazar. Many of the sheep 
ami unites with the Save to the E. of Gradisca, after t have upright winding horns, and coarse knotted wool, and 
course of about 130 miles. The Bo.sna rises to the W. i. are of a large size; the Wallaeliian and Dalmatian breeds 
Scrazero on Mount Trebevies, part of tin; N. declivity (. have also been introdured. The Bosnians in general pay 

the Ivan-Plaiiina range, flows N„ receiving in its cours much allention to their Hocks, and the wool they send to 

the Migliazza, Szabina, Spreeza, &c. on its right bank, aii market is considered the best in the Levant. Goats are 

the Misiia, Foinicza, Lepernieza, &c. on its left, and aftc cotnmon; swine are fed by all who reside near the Save 

running about 140 m., falls into the Save near tlie l-ukat and Drinna, where they have the advantage of extensive 

seller Sehantze (L. Fort), below Bred. Vissoko, Zenieza woods of oak and beech ; and poultry are abundant every- 

Vranduck, Sliebshe, Dolioi, Kolorsko, and Dobor lie upor where. The rivers abouml with fish, but the supply is 

its banks. The Drinna, another c.onsider.able riv., spring mostly consumed in the country itself. Much honey is 

fiom the foot of tho Lcsina range to the \V. of .Srebernicza made, but the wax is of indillerent quality, 

divides the N.E. districts of Bosnia from the Servian terri Mining has not been carried to the extent which the 

tory, runs N. past Zvornik until it reacluis Leshnicza. undoubted resources of Bosnia point out; for the Turks 
where it enters a level country, and afterwards joins th'" have hitherto manifested an almost unaccountable repug- 
Rave opBiisite to Raesa, and not far to the W. of Sliabacz nance to allow them to be turned to account. The monn¬ 
its chffi^rel iA this quarter is again narrowed by mountains, tains round Bosna-Sarai are said to contain large quantities 
In its course it receives the Tara, Fima, and Limus. Thi; of gold and silver; and in the centre of an extensive dciisc 
riv., as well as tho Verhiis and Drinna, is navigable fo wood about 7 m. from Travnik, the excavations of the ccle- 

vossels of about .50 tons, and its waters, like tho.se of th brated gold-mine of Ilutnizza (literally signifying gold in 


Verbas, bring gold-dust down with them, which tho Turks 
it is conceived from jealousy, will not allow to he collectetl 
The smaller riv, of Bosnia are the Western Morava, in th' 
S.E. part of the country, and the Moraka or Boyana in thi 
sandshak of Hersek, which runs through the Boyana laki 
and falls into the Adriatic on the Austrian coast: togethe 
w'ith the Baba, Neretva, or Narenta, Rama, and other tri 
butarics of these two rivers. Bosnia has no lakes of any 
importance, the largest being tho Mostarska Blato. It con 
tains a number of mineral springs, among which the warm 
baths of Novibazar and Budimir, and the acidulous water: 
of liepenicza or Kiseliat, arc most in repute. 

The climate is mild and temperate, though the country i 
liable io<.th\spring to heavy falls of snow, wliich lie on the 
lands weeks. In summer heavy falls of rair 

anrl water-spouts are of common occurrence, 

but thi*v aro*!,; xV beneficial in moderating the heat. Tlw 

cSr rf "!“? “““ 

facts; that whaat ® harvested in .luly, and grapes are ripe 
jn Auffust healthy at all seasons 

though the dry »‘PP“'S “ north-easter, is frequently 

^''^The'^soil of gosnia, as might ho expected from the moun 


the Bosnian tongue) are still visible; bqt the inhabitanl.s 
arc so timid as to bo afraid of venturing n^ar them. There 
are silver-mines near Srebernizza on tho Drinna, Krnppa on 
the Unna, and Kamcngrad within a short distance ol the 
Verbas. The iron mine-s in the vicinity of Bosna-Sarai are 
worked by gypsies wilh the simplest mechanical means tliat 
can be imagined. They are situated near the Franciscan 
monasteries of Feinicza, Suttiska, and Kressovo, whore 
there is a number of smithies, in which horse-shoes, nails, 
locks, iron-plates, and other wares are manufactured ; some 
iron is also raised at Vakup, Stari-Maidan, Kamengrad, 
Vissoko, and Vare.sh. The quicksilver-mines near the mo¬ 
nastery of Kressovo are rich, but wholly ncglectcil: a load- 
mine is at work in the neighbourhood of Zvornik. There 
are fine quarries of free-stone and mill-stones, alabaster, 
and marble, as well as coal-mines and saline brings ; tho 
most remarkable of these springs flows out of tavern near 
Tuzla, but it is turned tc> i;^account, and all tlie salt con¬ 
sumed in the country is imputed from Wallaehia. 

Bosnia possesses some inconsiderable manufsetures of 
Ic'ather, coarse woollens, worsted coverlids, and other woollen 
stuffs, llicre is a manufactory of cannon-balls at Ka¬ 
mcngrad, a saltpette work at Jaicza, and powder-mills at 
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BihacEt OstroTacz, and Banyaluka. There are iron-ware 
manufactures about Bosna-Sarai; they include fire-arms, 
swords, and small yrare; and similar fiibrios are made at 
Shcbze, Banyaluka, and Mostar. In Mostar I^mascus 
blades also are mode. 

The exports of Bosnia comprise wool, honey, and wax, 
goats' hair, hides, morocco and (^eedeather, timber 
other articles of wood, worsted cov^^^ &c., horses, hoi 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, poultryj' dried fish, mineral 
water, pitch, and other domestic produce: and the im{K>rt8 
consist of linens, woollens, silks, cotton goods, glass-ware, 
flax, steel-ware, paper, tin, lead, copper, and iron-wares, 
quicksilver, drugs, indigo, colonial produce, &c. The prin¬ 
cipal seats of trade are Bosna-Sarai, Zvornik, Banyaluka, 
Mostar, Dervent, and Berbir, or Turkish Gradisca. Bosnia 
carries on a considerable transit-trade with the adjacent 
countries in Levant produce; the imports chiefly come in 
through Kost^inicza, Brod, and Alt-Gradisca; and it ex¬ 
ports through ttio SIX depdts established oh the frontiers, or 
by caravan to Zara and Spalatro. Tho roads are bad and 
almost impassable except tor horses, as is the case through¬ 
out the Turkish territories. Independently of tho great road 
from Brod through Travnik, and thence to Bosiia-Serai and 
Constantinople, there arc only seven other highways for in¬ 
ternal intercourse. 

It is impossible to give acorrcct estimate of the pop. ofBos- 
nia. iSomo writers state it at a million; others at 920,000 ; 
and 8-10,800; von Zedlilz (in his ‘Brief Survey of Bosnia, 
Uascia, the Herzegovina, and Servia in 1829,') gives us in 
one portion of his work the following enumeration :—Bos- 
niaks, the aboriginal race, 250,000 ; Servians, 120,000 ; 
Turks, 2-10,000; Morlachians, 75,000; Croats, 40,000; gyp¬ 
sies, 10,000 ; Jews, 2000; and Armenians, 800; making a 
total of 743,800; but in a siibse(|uent page, he speaks of the 
religious sects into which the inhabitants are distributed as 
consisting of 450,000 Mohamino<laus, 250,000 Roman (Ca¬ 
tholics, 220,000 (irecks, 2U(J0 Jews, and 800 Armenians: 
in all 922,800. 

The iiih. of Bosnia arc composed of llosniaks, a race of 
Sclavonian origin, who chielly reside between ilio Verbas 
and Urinna ; Servians, dwelling jiartly in the sandsliak of 
Novibazar, and partly on the E. hank of the Driniia ; Croats, 
whose abode is between the Verhus and Ciina; Morlaeks 
and Montenegrinos, principally situated in the sandsliak of 
Ilersek; Turks, who are settled in almost every town, and 
likewise people exclusively the district of Klinez ; Arme¬ 
nians; a few Greeks; and lastly, Jews. The majority of 
tlu! pop. are of the Greek faith; a portion ol the Busniaks 
and otlier inh. profess the Roman Catholic faith; the Turks 
and many of the Bosniacks adhere to Moliammedanism. 

The civil administration of Bosnia is on tho same fooling 
us tliat of the other eyalets of the Turkish dominions. It is 
goierned by a pasha of throe tails, to whom the governors 
of the six sandshak's, who arc pusiias of two tails, arc sub¬ 
ordinate. The judicial system consists of a cadi, who i-x- 
ercises jurisdiction over certain districts, even with reference 
to such as arc not Turks, alChougU the Bosniacks and other 
nun-Mohammedans have their village inagi.stratcs, from 
whose decisions there is seldom any ap^ical to the cadi. 

The revenue of the province is estimated at about 
700,000/. or 800,000/. per aim.; though not more than 
.300,000/. is said ultimately to reach the Turkish treasury. 
This revenue is deitved I'roin the ' Karadsli,' a poll-la.x vary¬ 
ing from nine to thirty shillings a year, which every male 
iion-Mohainmedan pays ailer attaining his seventh year; 
of taxes on land, houses, trades, &c.; o.xcise duties, customs 
dues, and judicial penalties. 

The chief places in the six sand-sliaks arc, i(i that of 
Travnik, which lies in the S.E. part of Bosnia Proper, 
Bosna-Sarai on the Migliazza; and Travnik, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Lasliwa and Voroluka, where the pasha of the 
province resides, about 8000 inh.: Banyaluka, in the W. 
part of Bosnia, between the Unna and Okrina, contains the 
town of tho same name, lying on tho Verbas, which is forti¬ 
fied and has about 16,000 inh.; Yaicza, formerly the capital 
‘ of Bosnia, at the junction of tho Pliva with the Verbas, a 
walled town with a pop. of about 3000; Kamcngrad, a 
mining town on tho Sanna; aipd Berbir on the Save, oppo- I 
site the Austrian town of .^^di^cu, a strongly fortified I 
place: Srehernik, in the ce@®6. of Bosnia, between the 
Okrina and Drinna,has the town of that name for its c.ai>ital; 
it is situated on a small stream that joins tho Save: IsYor-^ 
nik or Zvornik, iu the N.£. part of Bosnia, also takes its 


name from the principal tovm, which lies on the left bank 
of the Drinna, is defended by two ckstles end* dflicr works, 
and contains about 15,000 inh.; Novibazar, in the E. part 
of Bosnia, of which the chief town Novi or Yontbazar is 
situa^ on a small tributary of the Ybar, in the bosom of.a 
highW^roductivo district, defended by a citadel, and having 
abotU'W.OOO inh.; and Horsek, formerly tho Herzegovina, 
the chief place in which is Trebingo, on the Tritbinchicza, a 
strongly fortified town with about 10,000 hih.; and next to 
this, Mostar, on the Narenta, a fortified town with a pop. of 
about 8000. 

BO'SPORUS, often incorrectly written BOSBHORUS, 
is a pure Greek word (Botrimpoe): according to mythological 
tradition it derives its name from the passage of lo over one 
of the straits so called, when she was turned itilo a 
(.^sch. Prom. 735 ); tho Bosporus, as thus explained, lite¬ 
rally signifying ‘ the passage of the cow.' Two straits are 
mentioned by Greek and Roman writers under this name. 
One, now more commonly called the Channel of Constan¬ 
tinople, unites the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, lo tho 
Black Sea. This narrow channel was often called tho 
Thracian Bosporus, by way of distinction from the other 
named the Cimmerian. The Cimmerian Bosporus, now 
the Straits of Kafl'a or Yeiiikal<5, is the narrow passage 
which connects the Pains Msootis or Sea of Azof with the 
Black Sea. [Azof.] 

A narrow slip of low and fertile land on the S.E. margin 
of the Taurica Chersonesus, the modern Crimea, foriiicrl the 
antieiit kingdom of Bosporus. It e.vteiided about 60 ra. in 
length, direct distance, from Theodosia or Theudosia, now 
Feodosia or Kalla, on the W. to Paiilicapmura or Bosporus, 
now Kertscli, on the Straits of Yenikald. Both Theodosia 
and PanticapaMiui, tlio capital of this little kingdom, h:id 
good ports; and between them was Nyiuphfouin, which also 
liad a good lairbour. Pant icapacum was a Milesian colony. 
l>e^ides the territory already described, the Greek kings of 
Bo.-qioriis po>ser,scd Phaiiagoria, now Tiuutarakun, on the 
|M>n. Taman, which forms the E. side of the Straits of 
Vi'iiikali'; and finally they-seem to have become masters 
of the whole Crimea. The series of Greek kings from h.C. 
140 lo H.r. 30 1 (so far as jet known) is as follows:—Ar- 
cliieaiiai-lidiu (Died. xii. 31 ) b.c. 480; S|)artacus I., -138; 
Selene i.s, 4-Jl ; a rcigii of 20 years, but tho name of the 
king unknown; Satynis I., 407 ; Lcucon, 393 ; Spartacus 

11., 353 ; Purysades (I'miisadcs on his medals), 348 ; Sa- 
lyrus II., ’310; I’rytaiiis: Eumelu-s, 309; and Spartacus 

111., u.c:. 301. (Clinton, Fuxti, vol. i.) Of all thc.se kings 
l.ciieon is best known lo us from I>?mostbenes (Oration 
Against Leptincs), who may he considered his eonteniporury. 
During the reign of Leucon, and that of Salyrus Iiis pre¬ 
decessor, the Alhenians imported largo quantities of grain 
from the Bosporus; indeed Demosthenes as.scrt.s that tho 
(inaiility brought from the Bosporus to Athens was C(iual to 
all the corn imported from all other foreign places. A 
mutual good understanding subsisted for sometime between 
Athens and Ihc kings of the Bosjiorus. 

At a later date the. Bosporus formed part of the kingdom 
of the great Milhridates, who is said to have died at Pan- 
ticapaium. Tho kingdom of tho Bosporus, with all the 
neighbouring districts, then fell into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans, who gave it to Plinrnaces, tho son of Mithridafes. 
Pharnaccs liaving invaded Poiifus .and exercised great 
cruelties towards the Roman citizens, was attacked by J. 
Cmsar and defeated. Ho lied to his kingdom of Bosporus, 
where ho was immediately murdered, and his throne was 
given by the dictator to Mithridates of Porgamum (about 
B.c. 47). This kingdom of Bosporus continued under the 
Roman emperors, but is only k town to us from the occa¬ 
sional interference of the Caisars in tho nomination of a 
king, or in attempts to restore trjtnqnillity. (Tacit. Antml, 
xii. 15 - 21.) A race of half Greek, half barbaric kings con¬ 
tinued to possess tho Crimea and tho neighbouring coast,*) of 
the Black Sea at least to the time of the Antonines, and 
tho kingdom of Bosporus almost survived the Roman Em¬ 
pire, and only expired under the ravages of the Huns, 

A great quantUy of Greek antiquities, including coins 
and inscriptions, have been dug up at Pantieapjoum and 
other places within tho limits of the Greek kingdom of the 
Bosporus. Coins of Leucon, of Poorisades, of tho town of 
Panticaproum, and others, have been found: some of iliese, 
such as the coin of Pmrisadcs, are exceedingly fine; others 
that iMsloug to the period of the Roman Empire are ruder. 
Raoul-Hochctte has published two medals of Uhcscuporisi 
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on o^.of which ho M;,^]'Iedj'Iulius, and on another Tibe- ' 
riu$ Iimus. R. Ruchettc conjocturco timt Rhcscuporis took 
thU title about a.d. 6 orT^vhen Tiberius, during the reign 
of Augustus, was in with a powerful army. (Dion 

Cass. lib. Iv. C.27, Sec.; Sucton. Tiber. 16, 17.) ITwo coins 
of Cotys aro also published by R. Rochettc, but it is ((ilficult 
to doterminosto what prince or princes these medals arc to 
bo assigned.' 

(Strabo, pp. 309, 493, &o»; Raoul-Rochctte, Antiquites 
Grecqups iht liosphnre-Cimmerien, Paris, 1822.) 

BOSSINEY with TREVENNA, a bor. and m. t. in the 
par. of Tfmagell, hiind. of Lesnewth, and co. of Cornwall, 
18 m. W. by N. from Launceston, and 231 W. by S. from 
London. 

■The bor. of Bossincy extends over a great part of tho par. 
ofTintagell, and comprises about 350 English acres. The 
corporation claim to be a corporation by ]>rcscription; but 
it ap]>cars that a charter was granted them by Richard 
Karl of Cornwall, brother of Henry HI. Bo.ssincy enjoyed 
the elective franchise from the seventh year of the reign of 
King Edward VI. until the passing of the Reform Act, 
when it was totally disfranchised. Tho revenue of the 
corporation is very small, arising only from the tolls of fairs 
and markets, and the rent of a mill, altogether not e.xceed- 
iiig 4/. 4.y. 

The pop. is returned with tho par. ofTintagell, which in 
1831 was 1006 : males, 487 ; females, 519. It appears from 
the Corporation* Report, that in 1830 there was only one 
house above the value of 10/., and none above that of 20/. 
The assessed taxes ending 5th April, 1831, were 45/. l.j.v. -Ul. 

Bossincy has a market on Thursday, and a fair, which is 
now held at Trevonna, principally for horn(^d catlle, on the 
first Monday after the 19th of October. The town-hall is 
chiolly used as a charity-school, to the master of which the 
corporation i)ay a salary of 10/. per annum. 

Bossincy is situated on a wild bleak part of the N. coast 
of Cornwall, and appears formerly to have Imjcm a place of 
some importanee, J.ieland, in speaking of it, says—‘ Bos- 
suney hath beeno a byggo thing of a lischar townc, and 
hath great privileges graunted unto it. A man may sec 
there the ruint-s of a greate number of houses.’ 

Near this place is the castle of Tintiigell, supposed to 
have been the birth-place of tho fantous King Arthur. Built 
on a high rock that juts out into tho sea, by which it is j 
nearly surrounded, this castle must have been-a jdacc of 
considerable strength. Both Norden and Carow speak of it 
as almost inaccu>sible, and Leland calls it ‘ a marvellous 
strong and notable fortress, and alriio.st i>i/n loci i/ic.rpuff- 
uubile.' In his time a chapel seems to have occupied part ^ 
of tho site of the keep, which he calls tho dungeon of Kt. ■ 
ClMtc, alias Ulianne. 

The church of Tintagell is supposed by tho author of the 
Mai^na liri/utinia to have been appropriated to the abbess 
and convent of Eontcvralt in Normandy, anil that, having 
passed in the same manner as Lcighton-Buzzard in Bed- 
fordsliirc, it was given by Edward IV. to the collegiate 
church of Windsor. Tho net income of tho vicarage is 220/. 
The dean and chapter of VViiulsor are the ])atrons. 

(Lysons’ Magna Brilaunia; Correxpofidcnce from Boe- 
sineif; J.,elaiid's Collection; Carew’s Surrey of Corn- 
wall, &c.) 

BOSSU, RENE' DE, was horn at Paris, March 16, 
1631. His father was Jean do Bossu, Seigneur de Cour- 
bevoie, a king's counsellor and an advocate in the court of 
Aides ; his mother was Magdalene de la Laire ; he studied 
at Nantorre, was admitted us a regular canon in the abbey 
of St. Genovievo in 165U, and took priest's orders in 1657. 
Twelve year.s of his life were occupied in teaching philoso¬ 
phy and the Belles I.£ttres; tho remainder wore spent in tho 
solitude of his cloister, in which ho died March 14,'1680. 
IRs first work Parallele de la Philosophie de Descartes et 
itAristote, Paris, 16 74, was not very favourably received at 
the lime of its appearance, and is now altogether forgotten; 
but his second, which was published only a few months 
aficrtiloMs, Traite da Poeme lipiqye, although it has ulti¬ 
mately shared a fate similar to that of its predecessor, at one 
time attracted considerable attention. The learned hypo¬ 
thesis of this chimerical essay teaches that an epic i>oem 
is essentially an allegory; thus the writer, before com- 
menoing his \rork, fixes upon some one great moral text 
which he designs to illustrate, considers fable, machinery, 
action, character, and all other accidents of poetry only as 
so many modes svibscrvient to his grand object. Thus, 


says Bo88U,^on)er, who saw the Greeks constitutiotially 
divided iiito^% great number of independent states, which 
it was often necessary to unite against' a common enemy, 
feigned in hivIliad the quarrel between Achilles and Aga¬ 
memnon as productive of evil, in order that he might illus¬ 
trate the advantages of a confederacy. OSi the reconciliation 
bf-thoso princes, victoryt-which had long been delayed, Is 
rapidly achieved. There canl>c no doubt that the Iliad does 
illustrate the clTucts of disunion, but are there not also other 
moral truths which are equally illustrated by it? The mo¬ 
tive which led the Grecian chiefs to Troy was not unjust, 
and Homer certainly has no intention of representing it 
to be so. As the capture of Troy could not have been com¬ 
pleted without their presence, tho poet tacitly admits there¬ 
fore that there may be sound reasons to induce a prince to 
absent himself from his dominions. Yet we aro told tlTat the 
design of the Odyssey was to inculcate a directly opposite 
doctrine—to show the national calamities which must in¬ 
evitably result when a monarch quits tho helm at which he 
ought to preside. If this be so, the moral truths inculcated 
by the two greatest existing epics, the works of a single 
hand (if they arc both by tho same hand, which is at least 
doubtful), are in direct opposition to each other. 

A defence of Boilean against some attacks by St. Sorlin, 
introduced Bossu advantageously to the friendship of the 
poet. A few unimportant particnlars of his private life arc 
prefixed by Couraycr to an edition of tho Treatise on Epic 
Poetry, published in 1714. Bossu bequeathed a number of 
MSS. which have not yet .seen light (and which perhaps 
may remain in darkness without much disadvantage to 
his memory) to the Abbey of St. John of Chartres, of which 
lie became sub-priest about 1077. In the 9th volume of 
the Mem. de I'Acad, dcs Iiiscrij/lions, the Ahbfi Vatry twice 
appears as the champion of some of his exploded notions, 
which are more soberly examined by the Ahb<3 Batteux in 
the .'t9th vol. of the .same work; and at a later season iiici 
dentally by T.a Harpe. 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE, second son of a 
counsellor of tlic i)arlianient of Metz, and descended fronf 
a respectable Burgundian family for tho most part engaged 
in the law, was born at Dijon, September 27, 1627. He 
was placed by a maternal uncle, ]>rcsident of tho parliament 
of that city, in the college of the .Jesuits, where his la¬ 
borious application to study soon procured for him a nick¬ 
name containing a punning allusion to his real name. Bos 
sue!us aratro. At a fitting age (1642) he was removed to 
the college of Navarre in Paris, where, after a ten years' 
course, he received tho degi-eo of Doctor and the Order of 
Priesthood. He then retired to perform the clerical duties 
of a canon in the cathedral of Metz, of which church he 
ailerwards became archdeacon and dean, and where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by labouring arduously for the conver¬ 
sion of the Huguenots. The neighbourhood of the capital 
led him to preach frequently before Anne of Austria, who 
was so pleased by his pulpit eloipicnce, that she nominated 
him to deliver the Advent Sermons at court in the chapel 
of the Louvre in 1661, and tho Lent Sermons in 1662. 
Tho king was highly gratified by his discourses, and in 
1669 presented him to the bishopric of Condom. In the 
year after his consecration he was appointed to the important 
office of preceptor to the dauphin, and finding his necessary 
attendance at court incompatible with'’the performance of 
his episcopal duties, he asked and received permission to 
resign the see. The priory of Plcssis-Grisnoii, which he 
received in compensation, produced about 360/. a year, ac- 
coi-ding to which revenue he framed his establislnncnt. On 
promotion to the Abbey of St. Lucien de Beauvais, a richer 
benefice, he assigned all its surplus to charily, in no manner 
altering his personal expenditure. The Due de Montauidcr 
was governor, the learned Huct, afterwards Bishop of 
Avranches, was sub-preceptor to the young jirinoc. The 
methodjn which his education was conducted by these three 
most alile men is fully exhibited in a letter written by Bos- 
suet to Pope Innocent XI. Under the care-of Huet a])- 
pcared the well-known edition of the Delfihin Classics, put 
forth ostensibly in usum Serenissimi*Prfn{^j(iis. At tho 
express wish of the kingj^ossuet studicd.;^£i^^y, in order 
to afford his royal pupil/^g^ elementary insSlctions in that 
scU'nce. For tliat purpci8iB no attended tho lectures of 
Nicoljas. I^teroii, a Parisian professor; -from which he com- 
'pile^^ sl)ort''raanual of two and thirty octavo pages, which 
hfis,* fihared tho fate of most oUter amateur ti-eatlses. For 
the use of the dauphin Bossuet composed also his Discours 
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iur IHhtbire Universelle, vrfech he published in 1*681. 
It consists of three parts, the first 'of which||^ntains an 
abridgment of universal history-, from the CifStion to the 


place before il received the ftmrovat of the Holy See, and it 
is averred that many of the ^ductrltfes when pr«a<^^ by 
others were declared "'to bo ' scfindalous and pernicious. 


reign of Charlemagne; the second embraOes the chief Clement IX. positively refused to acknowledge it, but 
proofs of Christianity; and the third attempts to unrlivel tw'o briefs were issued in its behalf by Iimoecnt Xlth; one, 

Il . .__.1. __«*_- TT__1, .1 . .« * «• 


the causes of the ri^ and^dccline of nations. Upon this work 
Vbltaire founded his opinion of Bi^i^^t's pre-emiuont 
qnence; and of tho first part, wh»h!most readers wot 
suppose to be little more than a dry index, a later critic (Mr. 
Charles Butler) has declared that ‘ it scarcely contains a sen¬ 
tence in which there is not some noun or verb that conveys 
an image or suggests a sentiment of the noblest kind.' 

The chief reward with which Louis compensated the 
services of Bossuct in the education of the Dauphin 'ivas the 
bishopric of Meaux, to whic.h see he was consecrated in 
1681. Ho filled also the high posts of almoner to the 


Nov, 22nd, 1075; tho other, July 12th, in the year follow¬ 
ing. . l%e Gallican clergy, assembled'in 1082, declared 
that it contained their doctrino, and an autlArity of our 
own time, which few of the Romish jicrsuasion will he in¬ 
clined to dispute (Mr. Charles Butler) has stated that * tho 
Romish Church has but one opinion of it; in private and 
in public, by the learned and the unlearned, i^is equally 
acknowledged to be a full and faithful exhibition of the 
doctrine of their church.’ It has been translated into 
almost every European language, but unhappily the Eng¬ 
lish version by the Abbe Mobtagu in 1072 b'ears a bad 


dauphincss, principal of the college of Navarre, warden of character. Tho assertion that it was translated by Drj’den, 
the Sorbonne, cobnsellor of state, and first almoner to the rests, as Sir "Walter Scott has shown, oh very slight antlio- 
duchess of Burgundy. lie had the distib'guished honour rity (Lj/i? of Drydcn, Works, i. 3;l‘J). In the Bodleian 


duchess of Burgundy, lie had the distib'guished honour 
of heading, jointly with Mad. do Maintenon, tho deputation Library (O.vford) there is a translation published in London 
appointed to receive the last-named princess when she IGti.'J, in the title page of which is the following note in 
came from Bavaria on her marriage. On that occasion, Baron Barlow’s handwriting:—‘ By Mr. Dryden, then only 
Madame dc'Sevigne writes, with nut less truth than causti- a poet, now a papist too; may be be was a papist before, 
city, ‘if the duchess thinks all the men and women in but not known till of late.' Wake, afterwards archbishop 
France resemble the two who have been sent to her she of Canterbury, and M. do Si. Bastido, a French Protestant 
will he egi-egiously disappointed.’ minister, arc the most distinguished opponents of Iho points 

The bishop's time, however, was chiefly occupied in his in which it iuvile.s controversy, 
diocese, where he devoted himself to the humble but use- The‘E.xposition’ awakened much attention in France; 
fill task of pastoral iustrnction. Among his posthumous and out of it arose a personal conference between Bossuet 
works are three eatechisins, respectively, for beginners, aiid M. Cilaude, whom the Protestants «!onsiilered to bo 
for the instructed, and for the well-instructed. He com- their head, held in 1081, in the presence and at the request 
posed also a manual of prayer, and translated many of of Madmuoiselle <lc Duras, a niece of Tiirennc, who sought 


tho church hymns. Ills health continued uniformly good, 
and allowed the performama! of all ministerial duties till tlie 
last year of his life, when he sutt’ered under the stone 
During intervals of ease he framed a commentary on the 
Iweiily-second psalm (the twenty-first of the Vulgate), many 
passages of whieh are eipial in vigour to any of his earlier 
4 :oinpositions. On the 12th of April, 17i>4, ho died at Paris, 
having pas.sed his .seventy-sixth year. Soon after the death 
of Bossuet his works were collected in twelve 4to. volumes, 
to which three posthumous writings were aftcrwanls added. 
The Bencdic.tines of St. Maur undertook a complete collec¬ 
tion of his works, which, we believe, is still unfinished, after 
extending to twenty quarto volumes. 

Bossuet is esti^cnicd bv the Roman Catholics as the most 


an excuse for the change of faith in which she had resolved 
to imitate her uncle. One of die chief (|ue.stioiis debated 
was the authority by which Jesus Christ directed that hi.s 
future church should be guided in ease of dissensions 
concerning doctrine. The debate was conducted with 
niueli regard to courtesy, hut terminated, like ail simi¬ 
lar dehate.s, without any approach to conviction. Each 
party published its own account of tho conference, and each 
claimed the victory, after representing the contest with so 
wide a ditt'ereneu of facts that they might he supposed to 
relate to wholly distinct occurrences. The language in 
which Bossuet exprc.s.sed himself concerning this disagree¬ 
ment is singularly free from the hiiterness which has too 
frequently distinguished controversy, and which has nni- 


emineul advocate of their creed ; but whatever might be the dered the mutual hatred of theologians a proverb. 


influence which his controversial writings exercised at tlie 
time of their appearance, it is not upon these that his fame 
rests mo.st securely at present. To give an exact catalogue 
of his works wouhl far exceed our limits, and wo shall confiiio 
our.s(dves to his chief productions. He commenced in 1655 
with a ‘ Refutation du Catechisme do Paul Ferri,* a Hu¬ 
guenot minister at Metz ; we find him, not long afterwards, 


not my intention,' he says, ‘ to accuse M. Claude of wilful 
misrepresentation. It is difficult to rememher with jire- 
cisioii the things which have been said, or the order in 
which they have been .spoken. The yiind often confounds 
things wliicli were spoken with things which occurred uffer- 
wards, and thus, without the slightest intentional aberration 
from it, truth is often disfigured.' Bossuet was admitted to 


vehemently engaged with CafTaro, a Thcatinc monk, in the 
reprobation of theatrical entertainments. Boursaut, a 
dramatic writer who enjoyed some contemporary reputation, 
was afTected by scruples of conscience concerning the sub¬ 
jects to whieh his talents had been directed, and was re¬ 
lieved from Ins penitentiary burthen by a letter which 
Father CatTuro addressed to him, and which may he foniHl 
(if it is now to be lound at all) printed separately, and also 
prefixed to the ‘Tnciitrc dc Boursaut,’ 1725, Bossuct re¬ 
plied to this letter in more polished language indeed, but 
with scarcely less severity of censure upon the diversions 
which he condemned than animated Prynneor Jeremio Col¬ 
lier. The argument was aftcrwanls remoulded into an essay, 
published under the title of ‘ Maxiraes sur la Comt-die,’ 
But the most celebrated of Bossuet's polemical works are 
bis < Exposition de la Doctrine dc I'EgKso Catliolique sur 
les maticrcs de Controversic’ (1071) and his * llisloire dcs 
Variatinns^es rEgliscs Protestantos.’ The former was com¬ 
posed for tho private use of the marquis de Dangeau, and 
it is said that an accidental perusal of it greatly contributed 
to the con^rsjon of the Mar6chal dc Tureiinc. It^fwr 
circulated in MS. jon^ before its publication, and attained 
the final statgi which it now exhibits by very slow degrees. 
Its most imff^ant chapters, nain^y, those on the Eucharist^ 
on Traditionrand on the Aulpotiiy of the Church, were 
wanting in the original sket^,^d the Sorbonno, when ap¬ 
plied to for their approbation, privately censured many parts 
which they conceived to be unsound. 

Nine years elapsed and oonsiderahlfl alterations took 


the academy in 1671, and his next great controversial work 
appeared in IGuS. The first five hooks of his ‘Hist, des 
Variations des Eglises Protostaiites' narrate tho rise and 
progress of tho Roformation in (ierinany; tho sixth is 
devoted to a consideration of the sanotioii given by J..u(hcr 
and Mehincthnn to the adulterous marriage of the Land¬ 
grave of Hesse ; the sevoiilh and eighth books contain tho 
ecclesiastical history of England during the reigns of Henry 
Vlll. and of Edward VI., and a continuation of that of 
Germany. The French Calvinists arc di.sciis.sed in hook 
ix., and the assistance aifurded to thorn by (juocn Elizabeth, 
on tho avowed ])rineiple that subjects might levy war 
against their sovereign on account of religious diffiTonces (a 
doctrine which Bossuet asserts ft, have Iwen inculcated by 
the reformers), forms the groundwork of book x. Book xi. 
treats of tho Alhigenses and other sects from the ninth to 
the twelfth centuries, who are usual.y estoemed precursors 
of tho refiirtncd. Books xii. and xiii. continue tho Hu¬ 
guenot history till the syno<l of Gap. The xiyth gives Sin 
account of the dissensions at Dort, Gharenton, and Geneva; 
and the xvth and last book endeavours to prove,thu divine 
authority and therefore the in fallibility of die true" church, 
and to exhibit the marks by which Rome asserts her'claim 
to that title. Basnage, Jurieu, and Bishop Barnet may he 
mentioned among the chief opponents of this work, to a 
perusal of which, in conjunction with that of the ‘ U.xposi- 
tion,’ Gibbon attributes his short-lived adherence to poperj'. 
* I saw, 1 applauded, I believed, and surely 1 fell by a 
uohlc hand.' 
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pie fanciful project of a union between the Lutheran ' 
an>l Galilean chiirehea occupied much of Bossuet's atten¬ 
tion, mill led to a oor|tN^ndence of deep interest with 
Ijoibnitz. On matters“bfidMciplinc the Bishop of Mcaux 
professed an inclination to be indult^nt. On those of faith 
(eonceriiins' which the Council of Trent was his final ap¬ 
peal) ho peremptorily declared that there could not be any 
ctimpromise. The discussion lasted during ten years: it is 
replete with learning; but it proved utterly fruitless. 

In 16R2 Bossuet assisted it the generid assembly of tlie 
clergy of France, cainvened in order to restrain the aggres¬ 
sions madsiliy Innocent XII. on the regale : a right always 
claimed by the kings of that country, and almost always 
virtually tolerated by the Holy See, which vested in the 
French crown the revenues of any vacant bishopric, and 
the collation to simple benefices within their dominions. 
Tile Bishop of Meai^x was selected to preach at the opening 
of this synod; and the four following articles,-which were 
published as its declaration, registered by all the parliaments, 
and confirmed by a royal edict which forbade the appoint¬ 
ment of any person as professor of theology who did not pre¬ 
viously consent to preach the doctrines contained in them, 
are known to be his production. ‘ The last three,’ Mr. But¬ 
ler remarks, ‘are still subjects of dispute; but the Pope's 
claim to temporal power by divine right has not perhaps at 
this time a single advocate.’ 

The first article declares that the power which .Tesus 
Christ has given'to St. Peter and his successors, vicars 
of Christ, relates only to spiritual things and those which 
concern salvation, and not to things civil and temporal: .so 
that in temporal, kings and princes are not subject to the 
ecclesiastical power, and cannot indirectly or directly lie 
de)>osed by power of the keys, or their subjects discharged 
by it from tho obedience which they owe to their sovereigns, 
or from their oaths of allegiance. 

The second article deehircs that the plenitude of tho power 
which resides in the Holy See and the successors of St. 
Peter, in respect to spiritual concerns, docs not derogate 
from what the Council of Constance ha.s defined in its 
fourth and fifth sessions on tho superior authority of Gene¬ 
ral Councils. 

The third article declares that the exercise' of the Apos¬ 
tolical power of the Holy See should he governed by the 
canons which have been enacted by tho Spirit of God, and 
are respected by all the Christian world ; and that the 
rules, customs, and usages received by the kingdom and 
churches of France, and approved by the Holy See, should 
be inviolably preserved. 

Tlie fourth article declares, that in questions of faith, the 
Pope has the principal authority, and that his decisions ex¬ 
tend over the universal church and each church in par¬ 
ticular; blit that, unless they have the consent of the 
church, they arc not irreformable. (Butler’s Life of liosmet, 

p. to.'),) 

In the dispute with the nuns of Port Royal, relating 
to the five condemned propositions in Jansenius, Bossuet 
exerted himself to bring the fair enthusiasts to reason ; and 
in like manner he opposed (Quietism and Mad. Guyon, till 
ho incurred opposition from Fenelon and displeasure from 
JVIad. de Maiiitenon. The controversy with Fenelon is per¬ 
haps the single transaction in the life of Bossuet which 
his admirers would desire not to be remembered. Now 
that the question is almost as much forgotten, even among 
theologians, as if it had never existed, if any of the nume¬ 
rous writings by the Bishop of Meaiix, to whieh it gave 
hirlli, are ever opened by some curious inquirer, be lays 
them aside wilb pain. They create indeed a strong wish 
tliat Bossuet had imitated the meekness of his antago¬ 
nist; and that ho had not made the better cause, which, he 
had tho good fortune to plead, appear the worse by un¬ 
seemly violence. He carefully watched the biblical lasAlI^ 
of,^erc Simon, whom he accused of Socinianisra. But it is 
chic'tly by liis sermons that he is now remembored; al- 
fhough perhaps those by which ho attained most celebrity, 
the Oei^nu Funebres, are ill calculated fur the English 
taste. ’'Tliey belong to a style of composition far too the¬ 
atrical and dramatic for our temperament, but especially 
adaptcil to the court of the grand monarque, in which reli¬ 
gion, like everything else, was reduced to mere show. The 
death to the world, which Madame de la Vallidro volun¬ 
tarily eneounterod by her conventual seclusion, is among 
the most pathetic occurrences related in modern history ;•» 
but few things are less likely to suggest Christian devotion 


than a show tricked out with ecclesiastical pomp, to exhibit, 
in the presetliRe of the queen consort whom she liad injured, 
the retirement of a royal mistress, discarded by her licuiitious 
and_ unfeeling lover. Throe volumes of the Benedictine 
edition of Bossuet's works aro filled with sermons. They 
are, for the most part, well known; bu||,wc will not forego 
th^ pleasure of transcribing one passage, which, eloquent ats 
it IS, is not unfairly selected, and whieh certainly has not 
lost any of its sublimitv by the version of Mr. Butler, I’roiii 
which we give it: * Human life resembles a road which 
ends in a frightful precipice. We are told of this at the 
first step wo take ; but our destiny is fixed ; wo must pro¬ 
ceed. Advance 1 advance! An invincible power, an irre- 
sistiblo force, impels us lonvard; and we must continually 
advance to the precipice. A tliuusand crosses, a thousand 
pains, fatigues, and disturbances, vex us on the road. If we 
could but avoid the terrible precipice! ^No! advance! 
You must rim on; such is the rapid fiighrof years. Still 
on tho way we occasionally iiieul. with some objects that 
divert us, a flowing stream, a passing‘flower ; we are 
amused by them and we wish to slop. Advance ! advance ! 
We see that everything around us tuinlilos down, a friglit- 
ful crash ! an inevitable ruin ! Still here and Ihero wo 
pluck some flowers which fade in our bauds, some fruits 
which vanish while we taste Iheni, which however coini'ort 
us for the moment. But all is cncliantmeiit and illusion : 
we arc still hurried on to the frightful gulf. By degrees 
everything begins to fade; the gardens seem less fair, the 
flowers less lively, the colours less fresh, the meadows less 
gay, the waters less bright; everything decays ; everything 
falls away. At length the spectre of death rise.s upon n> 1 
Wo begin to ho sensible of our near ajiproacli to the fatiil 
gulf 1 We touch its brink ; one sli-p more ! and -- 
horror now soizos our senses, the hoinl turns, tlie es cs 
wander! Wo must advance! Oh that we luiglil returu ! 
But there are no incaiis of rctnniing; all is fallen 1 All is 
vanished and gone.’ (Butler's Life of llossuet. p. 133). 

The high rank whieh Bossiiel still inainlaiiis aniong his 
eoimtrynien, ajipears from the following eriiieism of J.a.* 
Harpe:—‘ One man, if I may venture to express my opi¬ 
nion, seems to nio to have been more profusely cnilowed 
than any other; siiiee in his single per.son he lias attaincil 
the highest degree of exeellenee in subjeets belonging either 
to'knowledge or to genius. It is Bossuet. He is iinequalleil 
in eloquence, whether it be that peculiar to the funeral 
oration or to history; whether that whieh is to sway the 
religious affections or to guide the coiitroversiat jiidgineiit. 
Yet at the same time no one is more decjily aequaiiited 
with a science without bounds and ouibraeiiig many otliers 
in itself, that of religion. He appears to mo to he the iir.m 
of latter times who does most honour both to France and to 
the church: yet nevertheless he was not by any means a 
universal genius. In physics, in the exact sciences, in 
jurisprudence, and in poetry, he was altogether unversed.’ 
Cours de LiKerature, tom. xii. p. I'JG. 

A life of Bossuet was published by M. de Burigny, Paris, 
12mo, 17G1. That written by Mr. (Jharles Butler possesse.s 
a raciiiess whieh could not be imparted by any biograplier 
unless he shared the Romish persuasion: and yet, like 
most other writings of the same dislingui.sbed person, it 
is singularly free from the offeiisiveness of exclusive jire- 
judices. 

BOSSUT, CHARLES, ivas born at Tartaras, in the de¬ 
partment of the Rhone and Loire, August, 11, 1730 . His 
family was, like that of the Bernuiillis, Belgian, iind cx|)n- 
triated during the civil troubles. He was educated partly 
by an uncle and partly by the college of .lesuits at Lyons. 
Happening to meet with the cloges of scientific men by 
Fontenclle at an early age, he was struck with the desirj^,of 
making his own career resemhlc those of which he fl'im 
read : and finding no one to advise with, he wrote to Foiite- 
ncllc him.self, who, though then ninety years of^nge, an¬ 
swered his letter, laigged for an account of his future pro¬ 
gress, and said iie felt a presentiuieiit that his young cor¬ 
respondent would rise to eminence. This Imnevtflcnt polite¬ 
ness (which is made a prophecy by its ful^ient) brought 
Bossut to Paris, where he was coraially l%M^d by Fonlc- 
fielle, and introduced to D'Alembert and^fltruut. The 
former became his frieiid and instructor,, asid so well versed 
did Bos^t become in his works, that D'Alembert was 
to send those who asked him for explaniition to 
did to De Moivre. Camus, in 1732, 
pnww w him the professorship of mathematics in the 
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school of cngineera at .M6zierea, and in tho same year he 
was made a corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences. He had previously presented a memoir contain¬ 
ing new methods in the integral calculus. 

He continued at Milzicres sixteen years, during which 
time he obtained alone, or in conjunction with others, sevc* 
rSl of the prizes of the academy. He divided one with 
Albert Euler (son of the Euler) another with the son of 
Daniel Bernoulli. He published, during this period, his 
course of mathematics, which for a long time was in high 
reputation, and procured him the means of living when he 
lost his professorshi)) by the revolution. He succeeded his 
friend Camus as member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and as oxaniiuer of the candidates for the artillery and en¬ 
gineer. lie was one of the contributors to tho Encych- 
jH’.dui, and wrote the introductory discourse to the matho- 
inaiical volumes. . His articles are signed I. B. in that work. 
He gave, in 1779, a complete edition of Pascal, of whose 
writings ht; was a, great admirer. 

His treatise of Hydrodynamics, and his memoirs on that 
sul>j(!ct in the memoirs of the academy, contributed mate¬ 
rially to the connexion between the theory and practice of 
th.at science. It is not that much has been done, but of that 
little Bossiit may claim an important part. In a memoir 
which gained the prize in 17!)<i, he endeavoured to account 
for the acceleration ol' the moon's mean motion by the sup¬ 
position of a resisting medium. 

When he lost all his |)laccs hy the revoliiticin ho went 
into rotireniciit, and wrote his sket<di of the history of 
matheiiiatics. [Bonnvcasti.k.] The second edition of 
this work he published in 1810 : it is a lively and interesting 
sketch, but written, as it appears to us, in strong colouring. 
Uclainbre a.sserlH that a misanthropic feeling, the conse- 
qiioncc oftiis inisrorllines, made him unjust towards hiseon- 
tcinpornries; hut at tlie same time it is the only eompen- 
diiiin which is likely to be useful to the student. Bossut 
was not likely to be either intentionally unjust or com¬ 
plaisant: Delaiulire remarks that his impartial intentions 
■Would necessarily lie a eonsoqnenee of (hat ‘ roidcur dc 
cuructcrc ’ wliicli ilistinguished him. l’erha|)s he copied his 
early friend D'Alembert: lie certainly did so in a descrip¬ 
tion of himself in the tliird person [D’Ai.kmukutJ, the 
lone of which is curiously like the one in the ariielo 
I'itcd. 

Bossut was originally intended for the church, and was 
iiulcod an uIj/h'. wliich title he bore until the abolition of 
clerical distinctions. He died Jan. 1 I, 1814. The iircceding 
account is entirely (as to facts) from Dclanihre's ilogn in the 
Memoirs of the Institute for 181G. We do not know of any 
other accoiiiu whatsoever. 

BOSTANJI, from Bn^ian, a garden. Tho class of men 
who hear this name, who now perform a curious \anel) of 
■functions, and whose head or chief (Bostauji- Basin) is one of 
the grand dignitaries of the Turkish empire, seem originally 
to have hcen iiuthiiig more than the sultan's gardeners, at¬ 
tached to tho imperial residence or seraglio of (Jonstantinopic. 
1 'hey still work as gardeners in the sultan s pleasurc- 
gKuunds at Censtuntniople and on the Bosjiorus, but the 
more conspicuous of their duties are, to mount guard in the 
seraglio, to row the sultan's barge, to row the ea'iques of all 
the otlicci'S of tile palaee, to follow those great men, on foot, 
when they ride on business through the city, aud to atteml 
to the execution of the nuincrou.s orders of the hostanji- 
bashi. They were aggregated with the janissaries, with 
whom they formerly did military duty in the field, but the 
bostanjis were not suppressed at the sanguinary dissolution 
of that turbulent militia, although their number has been 
considerably decreased. When the Ottoman Court was in 
iM'ipicndour, the bostanji corps amonntod to ‘2:>00 men, wlio' 
wme divideil into ortas, or companies, like the janissaries. 
The distinetive ]>art of their costume was an enormous buiinct, 
or caouk, made of scarlet cloth. 

The bostanji-bushi, who has the rank of a pasha, is go¬ 
vernor of 4>e seraglio and tho other impdrial residences. 
He is inspeotoii^g^eral of the woods and forests in the 
neighbourhixs|^£vil^tfsl«ntinup1e. The shores of tho Bos- 

5 >oru8 and tl^te^ea of Marmora, from the mouth of tho 
Hack Sea tlwi,. Straits of tho piar^nelles, are under his 
jurisdiction, and formerly no-person whatsoever c/>uld’'build 
or even repair a house on those coasts without his^ iiennis- 
sion. For this license fees were exacted, which WMe gene¬ 
rally fixed in the must arbitrary manner. Wbibneyer ^>e 
sultan makes an excursion by water (aud in the fine seasons 


he rarely travels in any other way) the bos(ai\ji-bashi sitgids 
or sits behind him, and steers the magnificent barge, which 
is i-owed by the bostanjis. ThjiK hfings him into freejuent 
contact and conversation with the sovereign, who never 
appoints any hut personal favourites to the post. At court 
the bpslaiiji-bushi is almost as great a man as the kislar- 
agha (chief of the black eunuchs) ortho sclictar (the sultan's 
sword bearer). lie used also to exercise the functions of 
pruvost-mastcr-general, presiding at tho bow-stringing of 
the Turkish grandees when the execution took jilacc within 
tho walls of the seraglio, and snperinlcnding the tortures 
applied in the prison of that palace, to force from obstinate 
ministers and government functiunaries the confession of 
their guilt and the disclosure of their property, which latter 
was always confiscated to the sultan. 

Except when at the helm of the imperial barge, the 
bostanji-ha shi used rarely to be seen abroad by day-light; 

' no doubt,’ says D'Ohs.son, with much na'ivclL\ * on account 
of the sensation produced by the presence of the supreuio 
minister of executions.’ 

Another very lucrative duty attached to this romposite 
office was the inspection of tho traile in wine, and lime, or 
mortar for building, carried on in the capital and its vicinity. 
Of late years, however, since Sultan Malim.md has beeoinu 
a roformor, both tho money-getting liranchcs of the ollii-e, 
and the more horrible funvlions uf the bostunji-baslii, have 
been considerably abridged ; aud in lime we may bo|>c tu 
see him as harmless a character as the commander of a 
royal yacht or a court ehaml>crl-(in in (.'hristcudom. 

B()STON (Lincoliisliire), a sea port, -bor., and m. t., on 
the Withaiii; partly in the wap. of Skirheck, and partly in 
that of Kirton. The church is in .54' It/ N. lat., 0 25' W. 
long. Its measured distance from London is )I6 ni. ; its 
computed dist;ince, in a straight line. 93 m. It is 36 m. 
S.S.E. of i.incoln. Previous to the Rcibi in Act, it was in 
the division uf Holland; it is now in the pairs uf Kestcveti 
and Holland, whicii form the S. division of the co., and is one 
of the polling-places for the election of kiiiglils of the sliirc, 
‘A small addition is made to the par. hy tlic Boundary Act 
to constitute the new borough.' (Corp. Itep.) Tlicse a'lditiuns 
are the parish of Skirheck, the hamlet uf Skirhcck (Quarter, 
aud the fcn-nllotmeiit of Skirbcc.k-Cjuaricr. Boston has sent 
two lucmhcrs to parliament since tho .'t7th Henry Vlll., 
when it was first made a free boruiigh. It sunt members to 
three eoune.ils in the reign of Edward HI. 

Origin, llix/ory, Aniinuities .—Tlio origin and antieiit 
liistory of Boston are obseuro. Tlic great canal or dram, 
called tlic Car dyke, wliich extends forty miles in length 
from tiic Welland, in tho S. of tiic county, near Lincoln, to 
the Willnim, is generally attributed to the Uunnins. ll is 
staled on \ arions aiilhorilios that Roman coins have been 
found on tlic banks of tliis d)ke. The Foss-dyke is a con- 
tinuatioii of the drain from Lincoln to the Trent at Torksey, 
and ap))cars to have been the work of the same hands. The 
Ifesdlode, anutlier antiuiit drain in the parts of Hulland, 
carries otf the upland waters, by its cumniuiiication with the 
Welland at Spalding. The old sea-dyke is a great bank 
erected along the coast, in order to render llie drains safe 
from the inllu.x of the ocean. (Dugdale's History of Em¬ 
banking and Draining.) 

‘ The marshes and fens which had been hitherto, or at 


least for some previous centuries, e.xtensivu lakes of stag¬ 
nant water, were now drained, and furnishwl largo tracts of 
rich land, suitable for every agricultural purpose. The 
country was intersected with canal.s, and guarded from tlio 
future inroads of the sea by stupendous works of embank¬ 
ment, erected under the directions and by the skill of the 
Reman generals and commanders.' (Noble's Gazetteer of 
Lincolnshire.) Several of the gscat works hero allnde.d to 
said to have bocii performed in Nero's tiiiie, and during 
the procuratorship of t atus I)eciaiiu,s. The couuty^if 
Lincoln was included in tho Roiiian province of I'Ytma 
Ceesariensis, and tlierc were several military stations iq 
different parts of the county. 'Whether Bustun wg^s one of 
them is a disputed point among autiquarb's. au¬ 

thority it is consiilered, with a great degree of plnuSbility, 
as the Cansennis of the Romans. (Reynolds's Commentary 
on the Itinerary of Antonwus.) To those who are curious 
on the subject of these antieiit military stations, the Itino- 
rariumai Dr.William Stukeley,anrt his‘account of Richard 
of Cirencester,' may be consulted with sutisfaclioii. I'liree 
of the prineip:il Roman roads were carried tlirough Lin¬ 
colnshire, but none of iheui passed through Boston, and it 
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no tscans certain that there was h branch road the steelyard, were so called, from the circuitistance of their 
'44 it> Lincolnshire was M part of the kingdom Of Mercia trading almost entirely by^weight, and using the steelyard 
'duriaw thc heptarchy, and the Saxon Chronicle informs us as their weighing i^aratus. Boston whs still further rc- 
^ <tt f St Botolph built' p monastery hero, a.d. 654,' which duced by the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. 
existed till the county was ravaged by the Danes, a.d. 870. Some amends were made by Henry ih granting the town 
Bedo says that St. Botolph had a monastoty at jeanhoe. a charter of incorporation; it was thus made a free bu- 
lA^land claims Lincoln as the site of Jeanhoe, the spot rough, and enjoyed mpny important privileges. By this 
where the monastery was, built. From the testimony of charter, granted in the 37th of Henry VIII., the borough is 
many antiquaries, Boston i^ears to hav* been the antieftt at present cbielly governed.' Philip and Mary, in the first 
Icanhoc, and the site of St. Botolpli’s monastery. Some year of their reign, endowed the corporation with a rich 
topographers are satisfied with concluding that Boston is a grant of lands and messuages, to assist in maintaining the 
corruption St Botolph’s town. Dr. Stukeley says, ‘ Icanhoe, bridge and iwrt, for supporting a school in the town, for 
Icanhoc, or as it was commonly called, according to Dug- finding two presbyters for the celebration of divine worship 
dale, Wenno, is supposed to have been the antient name in the parish church, and for the maintenance of four 
of Boston ;■ and also that it waF the last bounds north- headsmen to pray there for ever for the good and prosper- 
wards of the Iceni; ho therefore concludes its old name ous state of the queen while living. This valuable enclow- 
was Icanhoc. (Thompson's (’oUections for a History of inont, according to lha original record, in the Chaiiel of the 
, Boston,) Rolls, consists! of fifty messuages, ten' gardens, and 227 

Boston not being mentioned in ‘ Domesday Book,’ Mr. P. acres of land, situated immediately near ^[pfitou. The late 
Thompson supposes that it was included with Skirheck, for uiuuieipal iiuiuivy however shows the property to be ‘ 511 
‘ at the present day, it is very nearly surrounded by Skir- acres, I rood, and 21 perches of land, and some houses, and 
heck, and appears to occupy the very centre of the land yields a yearly rent of 2142/. 16t/.’ This dilfercnce is 
which, in the Domesday Survey, was returned as belonging acrcoiinted for jiartly by a pre.sunicd inaccuracy in tlio mea- 
to that parish.’ surcmetits, anil partly by the circumstance of many allot- 

Modern History. —^Tvittlc worthy of notice is recorded of incuts having been made to the corporation under luclosure 
Boston during the early part of the Norman government. Acts. {Corporation Iteport.s.) 

In the year 1204 it was a wealtliy town; fur when the During tlic reign of Elizabeth the port continued to de- 
quinzieme was levied (a duty which was raised on the dine, though she granted the mayor and burgesses a charter 
IVilccntli part of laud and goods, at the several ports of of admiralty, giving them power to levy ixwtain duties on 
England), the merchants of Boston paid 7.S0/.; Loiidoii ships entering the‘Norman Deeps.’ In 1571 Boston and 
paid 83C/. {MailoK'»ni.st.oftheJi:rc/ieqii(‘r.) London paid the surrounding district sutfered much from a violent tem- 
the largest sura of any port, and Boston was the second in pest,'an account of which is given by Ilollinsheil. During 
amount. (Thompson.) A great annual fair was held at Bos- the latter part of that century it was visited hy the plague, 
ton ; at what date established is unknown, but it is on record and in 1625 it had a siinilac visitation. Irt 1643 Boston was 
thatitwasrcsortodtofromNorwicli, Bridlington, and Craven strongly fortified for the king and parliament, hut it was 
during the thirteenth century. Articles of dress, wine, and soon crowded with the parliamentary soldiery, and made the 
groceries formed part of its commerce. In 1281 jiart of Boston head-quarters of Cromwell's army. The principal men of 
was destroyed by lire; and in 1286 a great part of the town the district fnvoured the cause of I he Protector. Iii.Iunc, 

and the surrounding district suffered from an inundation. 1643, Colonel Cavendish defeated the parliamentary troops 

This flood is probably the same as that mentioned in at Uonington, near Boston, and soon after Cromwell removed 
Stowe’s Chronicle, p. 229. ‘An intolerable mimber of his quarters to Sleaford. On the restoration of Charles 11. 

men, women, and children were overwhelmed with the a warrant was issued, hy which some of the officers of iho 

water, especially the towne of Boston, or Buttolphc's-lowne, borough were removed, in consequence of the favour they 
a great part whereof was dostroj ej.' It was one of the had shown in the cause of Cromwell. About the middle of 
towns, appointed by the statute of'staple (27lli Edward HI.), the eighteenth century, the <•ommerce of Boston fell into 
where the staple of ‘ wools, leather, woolfels, rfhd lead,' still greater decay, ‘ through the ruinous state into wliic.b 
should be held. A staple town is descriheil by Wcever as the river and haven had fallen, iii consequence of neglect 
a ‘ place to which, hy authority and privilege, wool, hides, and mismanagement, and from errors committed in the 
wino, corn, and other foreign merchandize are conveyed to execution of works of drainage.’ (Thompson.) 
he sold ; or, it is a town or city whither the merchants of Ecclesiastical History. —Dr. Stukeley supposes that the 
Engl and, hy command, ortler, or commaiidiiient. did carry monastery of St. Botolph stood * on the south of the present 
their load, tin, or other home produce for sale to foreign church he saw * vast stone walls dug up there, and a plaiii^ 
merchants.’. Many merchants from the irajiortant com- leaden cross.’ Nothing is known of this establishment ex-’ 
incrcial towns of the continent resided at Boston during cept the dates of its foundation and destruction, which have 
this early period, and it is probable that both the above been niciitioned. The Dominican, or black friars, were 
characteristics of a staple town were combined in it. It established at Boston in the early part of the thirteenth 
also ranked high as one of the sea-ports of the kingdom, its century: in A.n. 1288 their church was burnt in n riot 
situation at the mouth of the VVitham giving it advantages (Tanner's Notitia Monastic^)', but they were afterwards 
e(]ual to those of any other jiort on the eastern coast. The rc-estahlislicd. The Carmelite friars had a priory at Boston, 
advantages which Boston possessed as a place of trade, founded in 1301, and various small grants uf land from 
brought over the merchants of tho Hanseatic league, who pious individuals, and from Henry IV.; and their order 
established their guild here. In 1359 Edward 111. assessed was patronized by Thomas Earl uf Rutland. Notavestigeof 
cighty-two towns to provide sliips and men for the invasion this priory remains: at the dissolution of the religiun.s houses, 
of Brittauy. ‘ Boston furnished to this navy seventeen its site was granted to the mayor and burgesses of Boston, 
ships and 361 men, a greater number of vessels t||iah was The Augustine friars had also an cstahlishmcnt at Boston, 
supplied hy Portsmouth, Hull, Harwich, or Lynn; and founded in 1307; and also the Franciscans, or grey friars, 
equal in number ol^ships, and superior in number of men one founded in 1332, and under the wardenship of the mo- 
to those furnished hy Newcastle; out of the eightyttyvo nastery atYork, The sites of these houses were granted to 
towns, only eleven sent a superior number ojf shi|S''t<v' the corporation at the Reformation. Some other minor 
Boston.’ (/4rcA<ro/og«ti, and Thompson’s CollectitM»,):X'r $- religious houses are recorded as having existed at Boston. 

About 1470 the tnida of Boston received a check Several associations, called Gui/cfr, existed at Boston, some 

sequence of some dispute, when ‘ one HumphVeyTJttlebyri, of which seem to have had a mixed character. Tho monks 
marcliant of Boston, did kill one of the Est4r1htges;’ (sup- are supposed to have been their first founders. The guild 
posed.to^ie the same as the Hanseatic merchants); ‘ this of St. Botolph Was a fraternity of merehqnts, which appears 
caused the Estcrlinges to quit Boston, and syns the town to have had only mercantile objects in view. The guild of 
sore dc<»y^.’ ( Leland’s Itinerary', vol. vii.) At the lime Corpus Chiisti is thought to have a religious one ; at 
when Lcland wrote his account of Boston (1530), the pom- the Dissolution it was called a college. vTlie, guild of tho 
merce of the town had begun to decline. He speaks of Bles ijjfe^ ary was one of greater inrBjfWaiyV' and in it: 

• the ‘ groat and fainons fair,’ and of tho ‘ old glory and pur MWt ^rtly religious. Its hall ii^al present used hy 
riches that it had,’ as matters of history, and says, ‘ thejfi^MjBEE&ation for their judicial proceedings, public dinners, 
Btnpio and the stilliard houses yet there rem^ne, but thMR^^ffiK^jwapil-chamber contains a portrait of Sir Joseph 
stimurd is little or nothing at all occupied.' The stilliard- HBBUpl^^^AWKnco, which was presented hy him to the 
house was the anlient custom-house, and the merchants of corpcn'aqpf^pU Us election to the ouice of recorder of Boston, 
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In 1809. The guild of St. Peter and St. Pavd was a tell 
gious establishmon^ and had chapel, or ah altar in the 
parish chi^rch. St. George's guild was a trading eommiiK. 
nity, and*rcspectiiw that of the Holy Trinity nothing'jfs 
known. The possefilioiis of all these guild-s were vested- in 
tho corporation of Boston when the religious houses were 
dissolvetl. . . 

Tho first stone of tho present dliXiroh of St. Botolph was 
laid in 1309, hut the cxisteiiee of a church at Boston is re¬ 
corded so early as 1090. Tho vicarage is now iii^the gift 
of the corporation, ami its annual value is 3G0/. (Eaeleanis- 
tir.al Reports), which is paid out of the grant of Philip and 
Mary. This church is one of the largc.st pariah churches 
without transepts in the kingdom. It is 245 feet long, 
and 98 feet wide within the walls. Its tower is one of the 
lotliest in tho kingdom, being 300 feet high, and ascended 
by 305 steps. The tower, which invisible at sea for more 
than forty miles, is surmounted by an «;lcgiuit octagonal 
lantern, which is a guide to mariuers on entering the Bos¬ 
ton and Lynn beeps. ‘ This lantern,’ says Rickman, ‘ is 
l»aiielled throughout, and each side is iiicrccd with a large 
two light window, having double transoms; this compo¬ 
sition gives to the upper part of the sUscple a richiK-ss 
and lightness scarcely equalled in the kingdom. The 
church is priticipally decorated, and the tower perpendi<*ulur, 
both excellent in their kind. The chancel is partly do- 
c’.orated and partly pcrpendi»:iilar, and there is a good south 
jiorch. The lower, which is one of the finest compositions 
of the perpcudicular style, is a complete arrangement of 
panelling over walls and hultrcsses, except the heltry story, 
in which .the window is so large as nearly to occupy the 
whole face of the tower.’ (Rickman on Gothic. ArchitMure, 
p. 251.) The altar-pii'ce, set up in 1741, is in lour com- 
jmrtments, and repre.seiits (he Ciucilixion, the Aiinuiiciu- 
tion, tho Presentation in the Temple, and the Ascension ; 
it is a copy from the crclebratcd one by Rubens in the great 
church at Antwerp. In a chamber over the south door is 
the parish library, which contains several hundred volume.s, 
among which are many valuable anil sirarce works on 
divinity; it was formed by Anthony Tuckiiey. (Britton's 
Architect oral Aiitiquilirs of Great Britain.) 

The chapel of ease, which w as erected liy subscription 'in 
t8‘22, is a perpetual curacy, in the gift of tho subscriUers, 
for fifteen years from the time of its erection ; after which 
time the corporation liccome its patrons. There was formerly 
a church culled St. .lohn's, which was taken down nearly 
209 years ago; its hurying-ground is still u-sed as a place 
of interment. The dissiiiiting places of worship in Boston 
arc for Indepondcnts, 'Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
General and Particular Baptists, Unitarians, and (^uaker.s. 
Most of these denominations have their own Sunday- 
schools, which altogether educate nearly a thousand chil¬ 
dren. 

The Haven. —The history of the Witham, and the harbour, 
and tile iniliiencc of the drainage of the fens upon them, 
abound with interesting details. The changes which have 
taken place from local circumstances appear to have greatly 
nfl'eeted tho prosperity of the town. Sjiuakiug of tho fall in 
the Witham from Lincoln to the sea, Sir William Dugdalc 
says, * the descent of the stream is .so little, that the water, 
having a slow passage, cannot keep it wiilc and dciqi enough 
either for navigation or for draining the adjacent marshes.' 
It appears, notwithstanding, that during the commercial 
prosperity of Boston, shijis of a heavy Imrilen could get up to 
the town ; it appears also that in those days great attention 
was paid to the removal of obstructions, anil to the cleansing 
of tho river. In 1751 it was stated that thirty years before a 
ship of 250 tons could get up to Boston; liul that then oven a 
sinall sloop of forty or fifty tons, drawing only six ft. of water, 
could not sail to or from tho town e.xccpt at a spring-tiddr 
One of the causes of this decay of the haven is attributed^ 
to tho diversion of the waters of the neighbouring fens from 
their antient entrance into the Witham, above Boston, 
which had foriperly discharged tlicmsclvCs in such large 
quantities, as= ^sist in scouring away the sediment 
brought up evei^thle. (Kinderley's Report, and Chap¬ 
man’s Facts Remarks relative to the Witham.) An 
act of pni^tn^Jbwas Obtained in 1762, ompo>y^ng tho 
corporation to cma canal, and to'construct a j^^vsluice, 
to assist in the drainage, and to remove the 
in tho navigation of Boston haven. Th , ^ 

the sluico was opened in 1766. Various 
parliament fur minor iinprovemeuU in dra^^^^pepemng. 


and embanking hive lUso been obtained. The most favour 
able results have followed thesn measures, which began to 
be visible as soon as the larger t^ks were compli^ted. 

Tovm Govemtnent, Pofmlatfon,. Ksrpenses, ^^Bwhwt • 
has been chictly governed by thTo charter of Hefiry’Oil., 
already mentioned. The title of the corporation was, i^he 
' Mayor'and'Burge.sses of the borough of Boston;’ the oilicers 
being a mayor, recorder, deputy-recorder, twelve aldermen, 
eighteen common eoimeihueni’ coroner, town-clerk, judge 
of the court of admiralty, gaoler, and subordinate oilicers 
connected cither with the borough or port. Freemen were 
created by birth, servitude, gift, and purchase. The num¬ 
ber of resident freemen was about four hundred and eiglily; 
that of non-residents, about forty. Under the new Muni¬ 
cipal Act, it is placed in the second .section of the boroughs 
%vhich are to have a commission of Ihc iK'ace, to be divided 
into three wards, to have six aldermen, eighteen common- 
council men, and the other oilicers provided in tho Act, by. 
which the government of the borough will be materially 
changed. The court of (|uarter-ses$uns is held before the 
mayor, dci)Uty-recorder, and other magistrates. There is a 
court of requests for the recovery of small debts, which 
seems to bo beneficial. The borough gaol vs very inadcciuutu' 
for that eliissification of the prisoners which tho law re¬ 
quires, as ‘ there is no provision for a sepai atioii of the un¬ 
tried from the convicted,' and the young ofl'endcr has to 
associate, day and night, with the hardened culprit. I'he 
number of prisoners coiniiiittcd to this gaol was, in 1330, 
308; ill 183t, 290; ill 18.32, 289. For details respecting 
the income and application of the corporate funds, we refer 
to the ‘ Corporation Rciiorts.’ The town is but hidiflTerently 
supplied with water; attempts have been made to supply 
this deficiency by boring, but they have not been suc¬ 
cessful. In 1828, a depth of 600 feet was attained without 
any favourable result, and the object was then ahandoned. 
In dry seasons, the inhabitants have to buy water. It is 
well supplied with coal by the coasting vessels from Sunder¬ 
land, Newcastle, &c. Its foreign trade is chiefly with the 
Baltic, whence it imports hemp, iron, timber, and tar; it 
exports corn, particularly oats. ‘In the years 1811 and 
1812, one-third of the whole (]iiantity of oats which arrived 
in the iiort of London, were sliippcd from Boston.’ 

The borough and parish of Boston contains 792.3 acrc.s 
30 poles. Its pop., in 1801, was 5926 ; inisil, 8180; in 
1821, 10,373; in 1831, 11,240; of whom .>094 were males, 
and 6140 females. Under its extended boundary by the 
Refonn Act, the pop. of the borough is 12,818. • 

Families employed in agriculture, 149; in trade, inaiin- 
factures, &<•., 12.31 ; not comprised in the above, 1104. 

Annual value of real property, in 183.3. 40,000/. 

Asses.sed taxes, for vears eiidii'ig 5th of.April, 1829, 
3064/. 13s. 6(/.; 18.30, 2979/. Is. GJi/. ; l.s3t, 2052/. 14.s. td .; 
1832, 3005/. 4.?. Oil/. 

Parochial assessments, for years ending 2'5tli of March, 
1829, 4863/. :is. ; 1830, 8810/. IS.s. Cxi. ; 1831, 8451/. 3,s. ; 
1832, 9091/. 19.S. Oi/. ; 1833. 8578/. I9s. 

Number of houses, in 1833 (as charged to the boutc- 
duty). It)/, and under 2o/. rent, 310: 20/. and under 40/., 
161 ; 40/. ami upwards, 79. (Municipal Report.) 

. Pttlilir. Buildings, Trade, —Tlie town on the E. side 

of the river eon.sists of one long street, ealled Barg.ate, the 
markct-placo, and some minor streets; there is niintiier lo'ig 
street on the VV. side of the river, culled Iligli-street. Tho 
market-place is spacious, and very suitable for the well-at¬ 
tended and well-supplied fairs and markets which arc hold - 
the market days are Wednesdays and Saturdajs, and are 
particularly noted Ibr sea and ■•iver fish. Iniiiu’iiso numbers 
oTsheep and horned cattle are sold at the markets, and there 
convenient areas in several adjacent parts of the town, 
tho cattle are folded and penned during the time of 
.sfile. As an out-port in the centre of a very fertile agricul¬ 
tural district, equally adai>lod to pasturage and corn, and with 
a breed of cattle of a very flue description—being remarkably 
large and famed for tlioir symmetry—-Boston is famured above 
many coast-towns. The drainage -and inr’osure>old'he neigh¬ 
bouring fens have materially iiicrcasod its iijl^^al means 
of wealth, by enabling it to bring into its mat^iot immense 
quantities of agricultural ]>roducc; while the coiiveyaiice 
of this produce to London and other ])laccs gives oecn,j>a- 
tion to its shipping. There are some few nianii/iiotuies at 
Boston for sail-cloth, canvass, and sacking; tliero are also 
iron and brass fuunderies. By means of the WiiliaA and 
the canals connected with it, Boston has a navigable com- 
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' j4 f(ni|]a Uon with Lincoln, Gainibo^glt; Nottingham, and 
and by them with all the inland towns. The new 
Jlb^kct-house, erected in 1819, includes a convenient corn* 
market: there are also bttimr, poultry. Ash, and atock ninr- 
' The a$semhly-rooins''are over the new market'house, 
which altogether forms a very handsome building, E.of the 
Itaven, and near the iron bridge. This bridge, which is of a 
single arch, and of cast-iron, is ad elegant structure; it was 
commenced in 1802, and opened fmr carriages in 1807. Its 
convexity is so slight, that the road over it is nearly hori- 
suntai. Its dimensions are 86 ft. 6 in. in span, and 39 ft. 
broad; it was built at the expense of the corporation, and 
cost, inciting the purchase of buildings, 22,000L The 
petty .sessions for the wapentakes of Kirton and Skirbeck 
ato held every Wednesday. The custom house is a plain, 
substantial building, near the quay; it was taken down and 
rebuilt in its present shape about a century ago. The poor- 
house is in St. John's Row; it was built about the year 
730. ‘ The corporation have no share in its management.' 
(Corporation Reports.) The dispensary, commenced in 
1795, is supported by subscription; the patients generally 
are visitcu at their houses. The town is lighted with gas. 
• There are two subscription libraries and two news-rooms. 
Tlio amusements of the theatre are not so well encouraged 
as formerly. 

Rducatton and Charities. —A grammar-school was pro¬ 
vided lor by the rich grant of I’hilip and Mary in 1554. 
The building was erected by the mayor and burgesses in 
1567; it is in the mart-yard, so called from the great an¬ 
nual fair having been held in it. The school-room is de¬ 
scribed as a spacious, lofty, and airy room, and there is a 
high wall round the play-ground. The corporation have 
the appointment of the schoolmaster, to whom they pay 
220/. per annum. A portion of this sum is allowed during 
the approbation and pleasure of the corporate body. The 
cor{)oration lately expended the sum of 1800/. in providing a 
house for the master, who pays them a rent of 40/. a-ycar; 
he also pays an usher 60/. a-year. An annual sum of 80/. 
is paid by the corporation to the late masti;r. The school 
was under his charge thirty-five years, and the number of 
pupils, which had formerly been large, decreased to three. 
The peliaion was given him to induce him to resign his 
oiUec, and a most desirable change has been produced; the 
number of pupils now being forty, nearly all of whom are 
free boys. The usual education of a grammar-school is 
free to the children of every inhabitant of the* parish ; for 
a comincseial education, a guinea a quarter is charged. 
The children of members of the Established Church are 
taught its catechism, those of Dissenters are not. (Further 
particulars in Carlisle's Endowed Schools, and in the Cor- 
poration Reports.) The Blue Coat School, established in 
the year 1713, by subscriptions and donations, is for the 
education of boys and girls. The master and mistress have 
lOO/. a-year.'^ The number of children in the school is 30 
boys and 25 girls. The National and British Schools were 
both established in the year 1815; at each of them one 
penny a-week is paid by the children. The National 
School contains 94 buys and 8U girls. The British or 
Public School, 151) buys and 70 girls. There is also an 
Infant School, which takes charge of 120 childreq. 
Laughton's Charity School was established by a gentleman 
of that name in 1707; it was intended for the poorest free¬ 
men's sons, and for placing out a certain number of them 
as «.pprentie.es every year. There have been several bene¬ 
factors to this school since its founder ; in 1819 its annual 
income was 200/., sinco that time it has increased. The 
number of pupils is thirty-five ; the sura of money given 
to them os an apprentice-fee, on tlioir attaining the age of 
fourteen, varies according to the state of the funds at the 
time they leave the school; it is generally 10/. The names 
of other charities siifticictUly explain their object: they are 
a Bible Society, a Dorcas Charity, the Poor treemen's and 
Apprentices' (Jharities. 

Two interesting remains of antiquity have yet to Iks 
noticed,—the Kyme Tower, and the Hussey Tower, The 
former is situated about two m. £. of Boston fit is of brick, 
quadrangular, and has an octagonal turret at its south-east 
angle, containing a flight of alwut twenty steps. It is said 
to have been a baronial residence of the Earls of Rielimoiid; 
it passed into the Ronhford family, from thence into that 
of the Kymes, and finally escheated to the crown, in conso- 
quensB of some political transgression its owner. It is 
now the property of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 


The Hussey Ti$e«r it eitnate4 in the town, near St. John's 
Row. and » the remainfigpf. a barOtiial ^residence of Lor 
Btupey. From wh a^ i ft n^etanding nO tAea can be furmec 
'of the original fornira^xMnt of this biding. (Thompson's 
Collections for a History of Boston; (Jommunu^Uions from 
Boston, Spedding, if-c.) ■<. ■. , 

BOSTON. The camtal of the ftaftf of Massachusetts, 
is situated in 42° 2P N; lat., and 71°<F W. longiyat the 
bottom of Massachusetts Bay, on a peninsula above two 
miles long, and in no part mure than one mile broad. The 
narrow isthmus by which the peninsula is joined to tlio 
main land ’is called Boston neck, and the arm of the sea 
which washes the peninsula on its N. and W. sides, is 
named Charles River. 

Boston was founded about the year 1630, W the settlers 
established at Charlestown, on the shore of Massachusetts 
Bay, contiguous to Boston peninsula. The pame was given 
in compliment to the Rev. John Cottdui^Who hail boon a 
clergyman at Boston in Lincolnshire, fro^which place ho 
was driven by the religious persecution, to l^oh the original 
settlement of the New England Cdonics mBst be ascribed. 

The early settlers, themselves the victims of persecution 
for conscience' sake, seem to have entertained no enlarged 
ideas of religious freedom. They claimed, anil by their 
voluntary expatriation took eflectual means for securing, the 
right of regulating their own church discipline and doctrine, 
but they did not learn the justice, of tolerating religions 
systems dill'ercnt from their own. At the very first court 
of election licld in the colony, a law was passed enacting 
that ‘ none should thereafter be admitted freemen, or bo 
entitled to any share in the government, or be capable of 
being chosen magistrates, or even of serving as jurymen, 
hut such as hail been or should hereafter he received into 
the church as members.' It would appear from this, that 
‘the pilgrim fathers’ did not imleed disapprove of religious 
persecution, but only objected to being made its victims. 

The scheme of taxing America by the British parliament, 
met no where with a more deeided opposition than in Bos¬ 
ton. The Stamp Act, which received the royal assent on 
the 22nd of March, 1705, was to come into operation on the 
1st of Novemher of the same year ; but previously to that 
day serious riots took place in the streets of Boston; the 
building intencled for tlio reception of the stamps was pulled 
down, and the lieutenant governor was fori’cil to quit the 
city. From that time the inhaliitants of Boston took on all 
occasions a prominent part in the dispute with England, 
which led to the recognition of the imlependenco of the 
State.s. One of the most memoralde events that aecum- 
paiiied this dispute, was the deslriietion in Boston harbour 
of the cargoes of tea which, burthened with an exception- 
hlo duty, had been consigned to that port for sale by 
the East India Company. On the arrival of these e«n- 
sigiiments in December, 1733, the inhabitants of Boston 
held meetings in their town-hall, to consider of means for 
]>posing the introduction of the tea, .and negociations to 
that end were entered into with the governor. Finding 
there was little probability of those negociations coming to 
a satisfactory issue, a party of men, about fifty in number, 
disguised as Mohawk Indians, proceeded late in the even- 
ning on board the tea ships then lying at the wharf, and 
emptied the cuiiteiits of every chest into the sea: it was 
never discovered who the individuals were by whom this 
daring act was committed. As one of its consequences, 
the British parliament passed the Act known as ‘ the 
Boston Port Bill,' by which the. landing and shipping of 
goods at the town or harbour of Boston were made illegal, 
until full compensation should be made by_ the town to the 
East India Company, and until tlic king in council should 
be satisfied of the re-establishment of order in the town. 
By a subscijnent Act of the same session (1744). the char¬ 
ter of the province was in effect subverted, by vesting in the 
crown the appointment of all municipal and judicial officers; 
and by a third Act, the governor was invested with power 
to send for trial to England all persons aceused of offences 
against the revenue, or of rioting in the colony. 

Early in the revolutionary war Boston became the scene 
of hostilities. The royalist forces under General Ilowe, 
having made this town tlieir head-quarters, were blockaded 
by the American trorips under General Putnam, who ocicu- 
pied tli'(i;h<!tgbts of Dorchester south of. tho town, and an 
e^l^^ence'iSalled Bunker's Hill on the north, separated 
fro(i(^^o jpehinkltla by Charles River. In June, 1775, the 
Englis'h a|Uioked this last-named post, and After having 
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been twice driven tmek, suneeeded ki dislodging their oppo¬ 
nents, but with a Ipss 1100 kiiyi and wounded, including 
eighty-nine ofRcerai In the heat oUho action, Cha^a^ 
town, a suburb of^oston on the nmiii side of 
River, containing sfreral hundred honsesi was set on Are 
by the Brit|ph entirely consumed. In the following 
month General Wbshmgton, then newly appointed edm- 
mandes-in-chief of the American forces, arrived before 
Boston, which he continued to invest until the following Fe¬ 
bruary. He then commenced offensive operations, and 
having with a considerable force obtained possession of the 
heights of Dorchester, and thrown up some worKS by which 
the town was commanded, the British general was forced 
to evacuate the town, which Washington entered on the 
17th March, 176(5. 

With the exception of a spot in the south-western part of 
the city, called (he Common, and containing about seventy- 
Avc acres, the %hole of the peninsula is occupied by build¬ 
ings. The ftity^s connected with the main land by six 
bridges—CharU^River Bridge, leading to Cliarles-lown 
on the north, ds 15()3 feet long; West Boston Bridge, 
leading to Cambridge port on the west, is 7810 feet long; 
between these’ two is Caniil Bridge (connected with l.cch- 
inero point, 2796 feet long; two bridges unite the penin¬ 
sula to a suburb on the main land, called South Boston ; 
and the sixth connexion with the main land is by means of 
a mill-dain, which serves also for a hriilge on the south- 
W'est side of the city : this mill-dam is nearly two miles long, 
and .'50 fci't wide. 

Boston Bay or harbour is formed by numerous small 
islands, on one of which, at the entrance, is a light-lionse 
sixty-five feet high with a revolving light. The islands, 
and the numerous shoals, render it necessary for vessels to 
lake oil hoard a pilot. There is in general snilieieiit depth 
of water within (he bay at all times of the tide, to enable 
the largest vessels to reach the town where they are niooreil I 
alongside wharfs, of which there are about sixty, some of 1 
them of extensive dimensions : one, called ‘ Long Wharf,’ 
is 'i.'iO yards long; and anollu r, called ‘ (,'enlral Wharf,' is 
more than 400 yards long and 50 broad, witli a range of 
lofty brick warehouses along its entiro length: vessels 
lie here in perfect safety from whatever ijuarter the wind 
may blow. Tlie entrance to the harbour is so narrow as 
si-areely to admit two ships abreast; it is defcndeil by forts 
construeted on several of the islands, close to which shijis 
innst pass. 

Ill the oldest p.arl of the town, those streets which remain 
as they were originally planned, are narrow and crooked, 
the houses arc of small dimensioiis, and plainly hiiilt of 
wood. The more modern parts of the city are planned in 
better taste, the streets are wide and straight, and the 
houses spacious : several are eonstnicted of granite. Many 
of the old streets have also been imjiroved, and the antient 
wooden buildings replaced by others of brick and stone. 
Among the public buildings are the Stale House: the 
County Court House; the Municipal Court House: Fa- 
nciiil Hall, in which thd rilixens ludd their public meetings; 
two thealms, and several halls belonging to diAerent asso¬ 
ciations. The State House st.ands on an elevated spot, and 
commands an extensive view of the hay and surrouniling 
couniry; it contains a Ane statue of Washington. There 
are in the city between .f'Wly and fifty rhurclies, some of 
which are handsome luiildiugs. St. Paul's Church, in 
Common Street, contains a monument to tho memory of 
Dr. Warren, who was killed at the battle of Bunker's Hill. 
Boston, which was the hirlh-plac;e of Franklin, is also the 
place of his burial. Ho was interred in the Granary 
ground, where the spot is marked by a eeoot:i[>li. 

Tho progress of the city will he seen from the following 
statement of the amount of its population at various dates 
ft-om the beginning of the last century 


free and equal,’ \r1ilehMiecltiration Was deokled by tho su- 
preme court of Massachusetts in 1783, to be equivalent to 
the abolition of slavery, ^ 

The trade of Boston is very extensive, both with 
countries and with the southei^ states of the 
Union, to which it sends large supplies of salted meat' ahd 
cured Ash, as well as domestic and European manufactures, 
receiving in return cotton, rice, tobacco, staves, and flour> 
Tho quantity of shipping employed from, and belonging 
to, the port of Boston, and the nature of their empldyment, 
may be seen A-om the following table: 



1829. 

1830. 

1831. 


Shipit. 

Tuns. 
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Toil*.- 
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820 

|S9,399 

1 820 

200,000 
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27,021 

I'HJ 

45,0Uf» 

nnd Mackerel Trade » 

1.400 

61.703 


' 60,281 

1,650 

f.5,0'(0 


2,RS1 

349,430 

3,093 

329.377 

3,220 
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The value of imports and exports from and to foreign 
countries during the same years, was as follows: 


ItiiKsia • . 

ptlrii ;tnd Dpiim.’trk 
Itriixils . , 

(tnsit Britain . 
British Hast lHilio!i 
„ Imlifs 

(, North 
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linporlH.jKxportsi. Imports. 
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n.U’ii 

5'.i,;9i| Gs.iiie: Ti.ia; 
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13,S54j 
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1831. 


Kxpiiitv Import ii,;Ex|>ort., 


“I 
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4IC.GGril 4l(>itU*(i 


£. I £. 
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39.729 67.2.50, 

73.1.77 82,0(14 
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.. I 19,1GG 

86,502 IO.IOg' 110.C25 

I I 

137.916^ 414.854' 224.;C5 

.•19.270' 1.58,750 67,708 
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41,666 
8S.7.10 
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1800 

1810 

1820 
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24,937 

3. 'I,250 

4. '1,298 
58,281 
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From tin/ statement it appears that the increase since 
tho "iKiginning of the present century has been’^h^B per 
cent.: the numbers given are exclusive of the 
of Cliartestown. The whole are free citizehsj'^tt^^l^'t'b- 
tion of the state having declarod that ‘aU ffiWti^o'h’oru 


2 . 371 , 4.55 1,041,662 1.9-<1,073| 981,007,2.703.726 1.I52.0.-10 

The imports consist principally of woollen, <5)tton, linen, 
and silk manufactures, sugar, coll'ce, indigo, hemp, anil 
iron ; the quantity of iron annually imported ninorlTits to 
15.000 tons. The exports consist of Ash and Ash oils, 
salted meal. Hour, soap, and candles, with a small (|uau- 
tily of llie cotton manufactures of the country. The uniount 
of tonnage frequenting the jiort I’rom foreign places during 
the three years from 1829 to 1831 tvas:— 

OiiBtur^N. 

1829 . . 120,952 , . 89,114 

1830 . . 107,007 .• . 91,722 

1831 . . 130,717 . . 109,685 

nearly tho 5vhole of 5vhich was under the American Hag; 
the amount of customs duties collected at this perl in 1831 
was 5,227,592 dollars, or 1,089,081^. sterling. 

Boston contained in Oetoher, 1833, twenty-five hank.s, 
with an aggregate capital of upwards of sixteen millions of 
dollars. The highest rate of dividend made by any of these 
cstahlishmciits is seven per emit, per annum, and flio 
lawest is live per cent, per aiiiuim: the greatest number 
divide six per cent, annually. [For further |)urlieulai'.s re¬ 
specting tile hanks of Boston see the article Bank and 
Banki.nu, vol. hi. page 3.8.S.] X^'vre are also tw’eiity-niiie 
companies incorporated for Are and marine insurances, the 
aggregate of whose capitals is 8,100,900 dollars. 

'I'lie trade of Boston is facilitated by means of the Mid¬ 
dlesex canal, which was eoniplci,ed in 1808, and runs from 
Boston harbour to Merrimack river at (Hielmsford. thus 
opening a cheap eomtminieatiou with the central part 
of New Hampshire. More than 120 stage coaches leave 
Boston, and as many arrive daily .with passengers to and 
frum nil parts of the Union. 

The ‘General Court of Massachusetts,’ consisting of a 
senate and house of representatives, the former having 
forty and tho latter an iiidcAnite numb r, seinekmcs ex¬ 
ceeding 500 mdbibers, meet nt Boston twice ir eVerv year, 
in January and May. The supreme courts of judicature 
for the state are likewise held in the city. There is also a 
court consisting of three justices, styled the palin' court 
Air the city of Boston, and a.’^untcipiil court, consi-tiiig of 
one judge, who has cognizance of all crimes, not capital, 
committed within the city and tho county uf SuA'elkf in 
tvliich it stands. 
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gfedpcton contain!) several lit«fa^Jitatijul%;i|». 

MHKtho Athenseum has aji^f^ry ana 

KjmSIlMum with a larae collectioii^of rar£ ooi^.and merlals. 

Mussa^husotfg Historical Society, tU^Bmtpn Libi^ry. 
Society, and the Colambian Library, hove'likewiso good (»1> 
lections of books. The New Endand Mdseum is 'one at 
tile most extensive in the -States. There are, 

t>esidos, a Gallery of Fine Art^l^ Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a Mechanics Inatitutioh in tlio city, which arc 
liberoll^Bupported. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital, whiidi was founded 
in 1818, has been handsomely endowed by Uio joint contri¬ 
bution of state and of individuals. An udsnital for the 
Insane ana a House of Industry‘are supirorted by the in¬ 
habitants of the city. The institution for the Education of 
the Blind is perhaps one of the host of its kindain the world. 
Its establishment is of recent formation, .having commenced 
in 1833 with dendcr means, and undertaking at first the 
“instmetion of only six poor blind children. Tlic success 
attending this, first , experiment proved so satisfactory that 
within six moitths the slate legislature made an appro¬ 
priation of 600Q dollars per annum to the institution, 
upon the condition, that it should receive aud.educate, 
free of cost, ^enty?;poor blind persons from the state of 
Massachusetts. A private individual, Mr. Perkins, g.ave 
up his own residence, one of the best houses in the city, for 
the purposes of the institution, on condition that the sum 
of 30,000 dollars should lie contributed for its support by 
other individuals, a condition which was satisnou within 
one month. At the date of the last annual rei>ort C1 r>lli 
' January, 183.5) the institution contained twenty-two female 
and twenty male scholars, lieing all that the building could 
contain. The studies of the children comprise arithinctic, 
grammar, geography, history, the French and Latin lan¬ 
guages, to which may be added the study of music, both 
vocal and instrumental, as a science, with a xiew to 
enabling the pupils to obtain a livelihood, cither as 
teachers or organists. One class is instructed in natural 
philosophy, aud several pupils are studying algebra and 
astronomy with success. The children arc also taught 
mechanical or handicraft lulionr. They sew, knit, braid,’ 
and weave, and can make mattresses, cu.shions, door-mats, 
aud baskets: these occupations being considered advan¬ 
tageous, not only as the means of earning their support, 
hut also for imparting a facility of exercising the physical 
powers of the pupils. The point in which the managers of 
the institution have been most successful is the art of 
printing in raised cliaraelers, in which their performances 
are said to excel* those of any institution in'Europe. A 
specimen of this method of printing, which fully justi¬ 
fies this assertion, is a quarto volume of si.\ty'nino leaves, 
containing ati epitome of Lindley Murray's English Gram¬ 
mar, the cost of which in sheets is little mure than 
four shillings sterling. The institution is provided with 
a printing press, and much of the work, such as laying uu 
the shect^ and working ulV the impressions, is dune by 
the pupilSfthcmsclves. They have also a perfect assortment 
of the typo required for printing in raised characters, aud 
have already printed, besides the Grammar, the ‘ Ads of 
the Apo.stles,' a child's hook of first lessons, and a hymn- 
hook. In June, 1835, they were engaged in printing a 
spelling-book, and wero preparing for press the whole of the 
New Testament. The superiority of the books printed in 
raised letters at this Boston press over others that we. have 
seen consists in the clearness and perfect formation of the 
letters, and in the economy as regards the space which they 
occupy. In the books printed at I’aris there are on a page 
of eight inches by seven, or fiily-six square inches, 408 
letters; at Edinburgh by the improved method 590 letters 
are included in that space, while at Boston, a page of equal 
dimensions is made to contain 787 letters, being nearly 
double the contents of the Paris page. By being careful 
in the operation of working OS', a thinner paper is «m- 
ployod, and altogether the quantity of reading matter in 
the Bo.ston volumes is equal to three times that contained 
in a like hulk of the Paris volumes. * 

Thu-n umber of public schools of various descriptions in 
Boston in January, 1830, was eighty, and the number of 
scholars in attendance 7430. Of these institutions nine 
were grammar-schools, nine waiting-schools, one Latin and 
one English high* t^chool fur Uiys, fifty-seven primary 
schools lor children between four and seven years of age, 
two schools ill the House of Imlusti-y, and one school de- 


^Aomifii)^ ‘ i^a Mouse ^Information.'' The expenses in- 
'(^ri^'for the sUpporLPilllle schools in 1,829 was 65,500 
d6}l(p^ .The wlw>la..'.nntnnghf- Bchoo]l](.«iti the city, public 
$acl ^ivat& was fiwand'tS^nmbor oi^pils in aUeqidance 
11,448. Tlie wholo expense for t\titw,,^l>ook8, &c. was 
.196,829 dollars (41,000/.). Haryaid .Xmivon^, the best 
endowed institution of tlio kind in America, is at Cam¬ 
bridge, throe miles N.N.W. of Boston. ' , 

The provident institution fur savings in the city of Boston 
possessed on tho 15th July, 1834, deposits from 11,5,16 de¬ 
positors, amounting to 1,700,000 dollnrs (354,0001.). There 
is a similarwnstitution fur receiving the savings of seamen, 
but no statement has been given respecting its financial 
condition. 

. The first Anglo-Araorican newspaper, entitled ‘ The 
Boston News Letter,' was published in this city on the 24th 
of April, 1701; it continued to be published during seventy- 
four years, and for fifteen years of that perfod was the only 
newspaper printed in the English colonics iiv America. The 
second of these papers in point of time Was'likewise printed 
in Boston. The third Boston paper, first ptfiilislfed iu'1721, 
was printed by James the brother of .Benjamin Franklin, in 
whose name the puhliealioii was for some time carried on, 
in consoqiionce of some dilliculties in which James Frank¬ 
lin was involved with the government. Some of the ciir- 
liest writings of Franklin wore given to the world in the 
columns ot Ibis paper, which was called • The New Eng¬ 
land Conrant.’ Tlie number of newspapers printed in Boston 
in 183-1 was forty-two, of which nine were published daily, 
seven twice a week, and twenty-six weekly. The first 
daily paper was published in 1813. 

Several periodieal works are published in Boston. Among 
thc.se may bo nieiitioiicil, ‘ The North Ainorieuii Review* 
(Quarterly) ; Wowlbridge's ‘ Annals of Education tho 
• Christian Examiner,'cslablished in 1813, under tho title 
of the ‘ ('hristian Diseijile,' which was changed to its present 
title in 1S‘>4, published once in two mouths; and ‘The 
American Almanac and Companion,’ a valuable work con¬ 
ducted oil the model of the British Almanac and Com¬ 
panion. Tho ‘ Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews,' and some 
other English periodical works, aie regularly reprinted in 
Boston. 

The Massachusetts state prison is situated in Charles¬ 
town, adjoining Boston. Only male eoiiviets arc received 
into this building, which is coiidueted upon the same prin¬ 
ciple as that at Auburn. This prison was found by Mr. 
Crawford on his ollicial visit in 1833 to ho extremely well 
conducle.'!. Tho attention which is paid to the moral aud 
religious improvement of tho convicts is highly creditable to 
the state. Tlie disciplinu is strictly maintained, hut its 
euforecmeiit differs from the prai-licc at Auburn in this 
respect, that ‘ (logging is never indicted until the particulars 
of the case have been fully investigated by the warden or 
his deputy, and an opportunity has hecu afforded to the pri¬ 
soner of being hoard in his dolcnce.’ From slatenicnts 
given by Mr. Crawford, it appears that the profits derived 
from tho labour of tho convicts arc suflicient to provide for 
all the c.xpenses of the establishment, and to leave a ba¬ 
lance of profits amounting to 7000 dollars in the year. 

The iiutiibcr of conviuls remaining in cuiifinemeiit on the 
30lh of September, 1833, was 250, whose ages were :— 
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Tho terms of imprisonment to which they were sentenced 
were:— 

For six months . . . 6 

„ one year . . , . • 22 

Between one and throe years . ' . ' 90 

„ three and seven ' 69 

„ seven and fourteen „ . ‘ ' 19 

„ fourteen and twenty „ . , , ' . 4 

For life . . .; . 44 

' - 430 

Exactly three-fifths pf tliis^ number wer| convicted of 
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krcony, twpnty-one hadi^<H>n(mitt«4#*irglat}% ten had.bMn well. In I76S. he ]pttldl»iied: at GIufiKiv Accotint i^, 

guiltjr of offisnces agiwst the oiMphcyt thirty*six had h{m Corsica, with Meuoin of General Paoli. which was 
convicteil of crimes M^nst the^^imn^and the remr*'^^.^^ Jowed the next year by a duodecimo voiuni^whic|i*'IW ' 
were confloed f «9 riMndr ofibnces against property, printed at London, under the title of * British Ess^il id 

proportion of. re-ccTO|iit*nent8 to the whole number of ®6n- favour of the brave Corsicans, by several bands.' 
victs in;.^lte ^ecD.ymnrs from 1819 to 1833 was one to five ; In November, IfGd, he married his cousin. Miss abx- 
the proportion was somewhat less during the last than it garet Molntgoinery of Lninshaw. About the same time his 
had been during the first half of the period. _ _ intimacy with his literary fiends in I.ondon, and especially 

(Life and Corrcipondence of Dr. Franklin, 4to. edition; with Dr. Johnson, was drawn closer by another visit to the 
Hinton'i'History and 'Driiography of the United States; metropolis. In 1773 he accompanied Johnson on his journey 
American Almanacand Comjmninn. 1830-1835; Crawford's to the Western Islands of Scotland. In 1774 he sent to the 
Report on the Penitentiary System of the Unitid States ; press another professional tract, being a ‘ Report of the De- 
Tahles of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, 4'C., of the cision of the Court of Session upon the question of Literarv 
United Kingdom, part iii.) Property, in the cause John Hinton, Bookseller, London, 

BO'STRlCHUS (Latrcillel, a genus of insects of the against Alexander Donaldson and others, Edinburgh.’ It 
family Xylophagi. Generic charactersbody oblong, cy- is a mere rejioft of the judgments delivered by the Lords of 
lindrical, or neariy so; head rounded, capable of being Session in this cause, in winch he had been engaged os 
retracted within the thomx as far as the eyes; eyes dis- counsel. In 1782, on his father's death, ho succeeded to 
tinctly projecting antenneo ten-jointed, short, the three tlie family estate, and soon alter removing to London en- 
terminal joints Igi''ge and distinct, twice ns broad as the tered himself at the English bar. In 1784 he published a 
remainder ; the five following joints small and idose tngc- pamphlet in support of the new ministry of Mr. Pitt, under 
ther; the two remaining, or two basal joints, slightly thick- tin; title of ‘ A l.ettcr to the People of Scotland on the pre¬ 
ened ; palpi tolerably distinct, about equal in length to the j .sent Slate of the Nation.’ His great friend Johnson died lo- 
inandibles, short, and three-jointed; thorax convex aliove,! wards the end of this year; and in 1785 he published the 
the anterior part humped; legs rather short, tarsi Unir- first and not the least remarkable sample of his Joliii- 
jointed, simple. The insects of this tribe are found on old soniaiia, in a Journal of the Tour to the Ilebridcs. It tqi- 
trees, upon which their.JarvEO feed, and in so doing they peared at Edinburgh in an octavo volume. The same year 
generally construct their burrows under the bark. ' lie publislicd another ‘ Letter to the People of Scotland, re- 

liostrtchus cajmeinus {a. rare species in this country) is spec-ting the alarming attempt to infringe the Articles of the 
about half an inch long; the head, anteiinaj, thorax, and Union, and introduce a most pernicious innovation, by dinii- 
legs are black ; the rest of the body is red. nishing the number of the Lords of Session.' IJec.oming 

BOS WELT., .lAMES, was born at Edinburgh, October now ambitious to make a figure in the political world, he 
29, 1740. His father was Alexander Boswell, Esq., of inadevariousun.succes8fulattemptstoobtainaseatinpar- 
Auchinleck (pronounced Aflleck), in Ayrshire, who bi-ing lianient. At the general election in 1700 he stood for the 
in 1751 made a lord of session, assumed the title ol‘ I.ord c-onnly of Ayr, but was defeated after an c-xpensivc contest. 
Auchinleck. His mother was Euphemia Erskme, great- Before the close of the same year appeared in two volumes 
grand-dailgliter of John, the twenty-third (!arl of Mar, quarto the work which has preserved his name, and made 
who was loifl high-tn-asurcr of Scotland from I(>1.5 to lG3i). it universally known, his ‘ Life of Johnson.' The sensation 
After having studied law at the uiiivecsiiies of Eilinburgh e.xcited by this extraordinary production was very great; 
and Glasgow, Boswell vi.sitcil I.on(lun for the first lime in and if it he always an evidenc-j of superior talent to do any 
1700, and made many acquaintances both in the fashion- thing whatever better than it has ever been done before, 
able world and among the literary men of the <hiy. In 17e2 the work undoubtedly deserved all the immediate success it 
he made, as fur as is known, his first essay in authur»hip met with, and also the celebrity it has ever since enjoyed : 
by contributing some verses to a miscellany which appeared | or whatever may be thought of tho character of cither the 
that year at Edinburgh, under the title of ‘ A Collection of ntellectual or the mural ijualities which its composition dc- 
Original Poems, by Scotch Gentlemen.' In 170.3 he pub- nanded, it cannot be di.sputed that the same qualities hail 
lished a small volume of Letters which had passed between never before been h.alf so skilfully or felicitously exerted, 
himself and the honourable Andrew Erskiiie (the brother Nor has any work of the same kind since appeared that can 
of Thomas, the sixth earl of Kellie, the eminent musical be compared \Vith Boswell's. The best editions of this cele- 
performer and composer). This is a very characteristic brated work are the two that have been lately published by 
volume, sufficiently prognosticating, by its style of frank Mr. Murray ; the first in 5 vols. octavo,'edited by Mr. C’rokcr; 
eX[Misurc and gooil-natured sclf-complaccncy, the mo.st re- the other in 10 vols. duodecimo. Both these editions con- 
markable qualities of tho author's subsequent productions, tain Boswell's ‘Journal of the Tour to the Hebrides,' and 
AVith his father's consent he determined to make the tour also many other pieces relating to .Tohnson never lieforo 
of the continent before, being called to the bar; and accord- incorporated with the present books. Boswell is said to 
ingly he set out early in 17fi3. While passing through Lon- have contributed a series of papers, entitled the Hypochon- 
duivhe was introduced to Dr. Johnson, on the 16th of May in driac, to the first sixty-two numbers of the * lymdon Maga- 
that year, in the back shop of Mr. Thomas Davies, the book- zine’ (from 1777 to 1782). which arc said to be of very little 
seller, in Russcll-street, Covent Garden. He proceeded in merit; and a series of his Epi.stolary Corrcsjionilence and 
tho first instance to Utrecht, where he spent the winter'in Conversations with many eminent Persons, according to 
attending the law classes at tho university. After visiting Watt's ‘Bibliotheca Britunnica,' appeared at London in two 
various places in the Netherlands, he continued his route, volumes ijuarto in 1791, and again in three volumes iH-.tavo 
in company with his friend the ISarl Marischal, through in 1793. He was preparing a second edition of his ‘ J.i!'o 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Witli his passion for .>f Johnson'at the time of his death. May 19th, 1795. He 
making the acquaintance of remarkable persons, he had, left two suns and three daughters. (The fullest and best 
while in the neighfiourhood of Geneva, visited both Rous- account we have met with of the life of James Boswell is 
scan and 'Voltaire; and he now crossed over to Corsica, given in Chambers’s Fdinburjh Journal, No. 199, for 
and introduced himself by means of a letter froti^ Rousseau Nov. 21st, 1835.) 

to General Fooli, then in the height of his celebrity as the BOSWE’LLIA, a genus of balsamk plants belonging to 
louder of his countrymen in their resistance to the Genoese, the natural order Burseracem, and < jusisting of two species. 
Returning home by the way of Paris in 1766, ho passed as One of which is believed by Colcbrooke to be tho Libanos 
advocate in July of that year. He soon after published a of Theophrastus, and tho Thurea virga of the Romans, 
pamphlet, which was considered creditable to his abilities. Fur the reasons upon which this opinion is' founded see 
entitled‘The Essence of the Douglas Cause,’ being a do- Asiatic Researches, voi.ix.. 

fence of the claim of Mr. Archibald Douglas (afterwards It appears that the gum resin called olibanu|n is tho 
I.ord Douglas), to be considered as the nephew of tho last frankincense that was used by the antients in' their rcli- 
Diiko of Douglas, and as such to succeed to his property, gious ceremonies. Linnieus was of. opinion that it was 
against the eounter-olaim of the Hamilton family, who dis- yielded by tho Lycian juniper; but that plant is a native of 
puted his allegctd'birth. Although he thus signalized the the south of France as well as of the Levant, and the 
com'mencement of his professional course, his business at botanists of that county deny that any such substance is 
the bar was from the first but a secondary object. "JHe had produced by their juniper. The GrAks obtained their 
come back from his travels so full of, the CorsicM'thief, | frankincense from Arabia. The Arabians call olibanum both 
that he was speedily known by the nickimmo of P^ii Bos-' Lubdn and Cundur; but as benzoin is must used at the 
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present clay for reliprious purposes, the Mohammedan wnters 
* of India on materia m^ii'a apply only the term Cimdur 
to oUbanum. This Cundur has been ascertained by Messrs. 
Colcbrooke, Hunter, and Roxburgh to bo the subject of the 
present articled 

Boswellia thuri/era, as botanists call it, is a large timber- 
tree found in the mountainous parts cvfrlnVlia, yielding a most 
fragrant resin from wounds made in the hark. Its leaves 
are pinnate, and consist of about ten pairs of hairy serrated 
oblong leaflets, each of whieh is from an inch to an inch 
and a half in length. The flowers are pale pink, small, and 
numerous. The calyx is five-lobed, the corolla of five downy 
petals, the disk a fleshy crcnelled cup, and the stamens 
ten, alternately shorter. The fruit is a three-sided, Ihree- 
valved, throe-celled capsule, containing a single-winged 
pendulous seed in each cell. 

From this Roxburgh distinguishes as a different species 
Boswellia glabra, a plant als«» yielding a resin which is 
used for incense and as pitch in some parts of Inilia. It 
differs from tho last in having no hairs on 'its leaves, in its 
leaflets being often toothless, and in its flowers being 
pauiclod. 

BOSWE'LLIA TIIURTFERA. (Colebrooko.ylsfaM?c. 
searches, ik. p. 377; Roxb. H. Ind. ii. p. 383.) It is ne¬ 
cessary to be precise in referring to the authorities where 
this plant is described; as it is very uncertain whether it be 
the same as the -B. serratu of SUickh. oxtr. Bruce (p. 19. 
t. 3), which is generally rcgarrled as a synonomo of Ibis 
plant. For tho reasons lor distinguishing them, see Wight 
and Arnott's Prodomus Moree Penins. Jnd. Orient., vol. i. 
p. 174. A native of the mountainous parts of India (see above) 
yields tho gum-resin (improperly termed gum) ohbanuin, 
the frankincense or thus of the antients. This substance 
was long supposed to be obtained from various species of 
Juniperus of the family of the Coni/erte, such as phwni- 
cea, f.inn., J. lycia, Linn., J. tetragma, Mfinch, the J. thn~ 
rijera, Linn., or J. hispanica, Lam., and even from the 
J. oxycedrus, Linn. Some persons are still of opinion 
that the Arabian olibanuin is derived from a juniperus; 
wiiich, indepundont of our positivo knowledge of tho source 
of tho Indian olibanuin, is very improbable, for as Necs 
von Esembeck justly remarks, the coniferro yield only pure 
resins, or rosins consisting of resin, volatile oil, and sub- 
resins, but in no case any gum-rcsiiis. Indeed, if the Ara¬ 
bian ulibanum be not obtaineit from a Boswellia, it is most 
probably yielded by a Balsamodendron : (Kafal ? Fiirsk. 
possibly only a variety oY B. Kataf. Fiirsk.) at least the 
wood of this tree is used to .burn as a perfume in the 
mosques. 

A substance analogous to olibamim, and used in a si¬ 
milar wav in various parts of tho world, is procured from 
several difflirent trees, such as, in America, the Croton ni- 
tens (Schwartx), C. thurifer (Kunlh), C.adipatus (Kunth): 
in Columbia, Baittieria neriifulia (Kunth), yields the Ame¬ 
rican frankincense; also the Amyris (Idea Tacamahaca, 
Kunth) sjmbrosiaca, (Linn.) yields tlie resin coumicr, like¬ 
wise caliW American frankincense. 

Ldetia apetala (Jacq.) also yields a substance similar to 
frankincense. 

Olibanum occurs in commerce of two kinds, the Arabian 
and East Indian : the former kind is now seldom met with, 
and its origin is a subject of doubt; the latter is obtained 
from the tree' above described, and to it we limit our re¬ 
marks. There are two varieties or degrees of fineness of it, 
the best called olibanum elect^m, or in granis, sometimes 
called Thus mannee or 'Thus niasculum; the other is termed 
olibanum commune, or in sortis, also foemineum. The 
first occurs in pieces varying from the size of a hazel-nut 
to that of a walnut, or larger, which' arc roundish or irre¬ 
gular in shape, of a light yellowish colour, varying to red or 
brown in some pieces, opaque or semi-transparent, the out¬ 
side often covered with a white powder, and umn being 
pounded the whole becomes a white powder. It is very 
friable, and breaks with a dull, sometimes oven, sometimes 
splintery fracture. 

The second sort is generally in larger pieces, mostly of a 
dirty-grey or fawn colour, and intermingled with pieces of 
wood and other impurities. 

The <odour of olibanum is faint and peculiar, but plea¬ 
santly balsamic, which is increased by heat, and when in¬ 
flamed dt burnasritlf'a steady clear light, which is not easily 
extinguished, mfluslng a most iragrant smoke. It leaves 
b^ind U a hlaok gall. The taste is balsamic, slightly acrid 


and bitter. Being a gum-resin, it is not perfectly soluble 
cither in water or alcol^; with the former it forms a milky 
fluid. It consists 4 >f gupi'iresin and volatile oil: tho latter 
principle has tho odour of oil of lemon. The Indian oliba¬ 
num is not oltcn adulterated, but an inlb4°'^ Arabian 
kind is often substituted. The latter is frequently inter¬ 
mixed with mastic, gum-sandarac, or Burgundy pitch: 
when thcro is much of this last article, it may be discovered 
by the greater solubility in alcohol. 

Olibanum is now seldom used in medicine: it possesses 
the properties common to balsamic substances, and may in 
tho absence of inflammatory symptoms, or after appropriate 
antiphlogistic treatment, be used as an expectorant. It is 
more useful externally as a rubefacient and antispasraodic, 
especially applied as a plaister over the stomach in some 
cases of cramp or spasm of that organ. It is liowovcr prm- 
cipally employed to bum as incense in Catholic churches. 

BOSWOliTH (commonly called MARKET BOS- 
WORTH, to distinguish it from another'place of tlio 
same name in the hundred of Gastre), a p;gr,. and m. t. 
in tho liund. of Sparkenhoe, co. of Jjeicesterj ^ m. N.W. 
by N. from London, and 12 m. W. from Leicester. It is 
called Bosewordo in the ‘ Domesday Survey,’ which mentions 
tho demesne as containing a wood otio league lung and 
half a league broad, and names a priest and deacon as 
among the occupants. After mentioning Bosewordo and 
some other demesnes, it concludes mthcr curiously with,— 
‘ all these lands Saxi held, and mfpit go whithersoever ho 
pleased.' This Saxi lived before the Cuiupiest, it would seem, 
as one Hugo do Grcntesniainell and the Earl of Mcllcnt arc 
named as the existing proprietors. 

The small town of Buswurth is pleasantly situated upon 
an eminence, in the centre of a very fertile district, and 
contains several good houses. It has no manufacture of 
any consequence, except that of worsted stockings, which 
aifords (H‘cu])atian to many persons hero and in the neigh- 
boiirliood. Tlic Ashby canal, which passes within a mile 
of the town, has given facilities for tho obtaining Of coal 
and other coinuioclitics. There arc now two regular fairs for 
cattle lielil at Busworth, on the 8th of May and lUtli of July 
every ytjar. The parish contained fifty-four houses in 1831, 
when the pop. was 2530, of whom 1806 were females. 

There is a free grammar-school at Bosworth, founded by 
Sir Wolstan Dixie, lord mayor of London in the reign 
of Elizabeth. He built in bis lifetime tlio plain but neat 
seliool-liouse, wbieli has within these few years been 
taken'down anil rebuilt in a mure commodious form. The 
endowment produced, some years since, upwards of 7007. 
per aniiuin. Sir liVulstan also founded two fellowships and 
four scholarships at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, for the 
benefit of |>ersons cither rulatcd to the Dixie family, or 
educated at the school. Owing to the charity lieing mis¬ 
managed by the founder’s representatives, a suit in Chan¬ 
cery was instituted, which continued above twenty-five years, 
ami the operation of the charity was suspended; but the 
proceeds of the estates, being paid into Chancery, accumu¬ 
lated in that time to a very larg' sum, the judicious appro- 
priatiou of which may render tho Dixie frce-school a most 
important establishment. Simpson, the eminent self-taught 
mathematician (a native of the town), was usher of this 
school; and also Dr. Johnson, when a young man. 

The decisive battle between Richard III. and tko Earl of 
Richmond, when tho death of the former, alter'a blo^y 
struggle of two hours' duration, terminated the long strito 
between tho houses of York Lancaster, was fought. 
August 22, 1485, on a plain, cooiiroencing about one mile 
south of the town. This fine and spacious plain, which is 
nearly surrounded by hills, was formerly called Redmoro 
Plain, from the colour of the soil; but siiicu the battle has 
been called Bosworth Field, from the name of the nearest 
town. 

The plain is rather of an oval form, about two miles in 
length and one in breadth. At the time of the battle, it 
was one piece of uncultivated land, without hedge or tim¬ 
ber, but is now so altered by both, that nothing of its 
former appearance remains except the general form of tlio 
ground. Tho spot where I.z>rd Stanley placed the battered 
orown upon tho head of Richmond, and hailed him king, is 
now known under the name of (Jrown filill. There was 
also a well which was called King Richard's Well, under 
the notion that the monarch quenched his thirst there 
during the battle. Dr, Purr, who visited the spot in 1812, 
found that it had been drained and closed .un smea ho was 
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there six or Mvon yeart previously-;- his representations pro¬ 
cured a subscription for the {lui^ose of raising a suitable 
monument on the spot, for whibh ho furnished an appro¬ 
priate Latin inscrijM^n. 

Nutnerous relips^t^e battle have at diilcrcnt times been 
turned up in digging and ploughing tlio soil,—'Such as 
shieldi; ctossbowa, arrow-heads, halberds, pieces of armour, 
rings, spurs, and sometimes human bones and skeletons. 

(Nichols's History of Mcestershire; CJarlislc’s Endowed 
Schools; VLntton's rialtle of Uosworth Field; Gentleman's 
Mnsasine, 1813; &c.) 

BOSZOEIIMENY, or BOESZOERMENY, a Haiduck 
town in the Hungarian co. of Szabolts, not far N.'W. from 
the town of Uebreezyn. It has a civil tribunal, a Protestant, 
and a Graeco-Cathuliu church; the inhab. subsist princi))atly 
on the prinluce of their herds: it possesses a pop. of about 
I3,0U0; and is the scat of the captaincy of the Haiduck 
districts, 47“ 39' N. lat., 21“ 30' E. long. We may hero re¬ 
mark that these districts consist of level tracts of country, 
on which a few ijorps of Hungarians, Servians, and Wnlla- 
chians, raism py .John Corvinus, vice-lieutenant of Hungary, 
received permission to aettle from Stephen Bot.skay, prince 
of Transsylvania, to whom they had rendered very important 
services in the held. The present possessors of the Haiduck 
districts are their descendants, and enjoy the privileges 
secured to them by the constitution which was granted them 
on tlieir first settlement in the time of Mathias I. king of 
Hungary. They were’plafecd under the control of a cap- 
tuin-gencral. and the subseejuent kings of Hungary (latterly 
emperors of Germany or Austria) have continued their 
privileges to them. The whole e.vtcnt of the Haiduck dis¬ 
tricts, which is divided into three distinct portions, chiclly in 
the CO. of Szabolts, and partly in that of Bihar, amounts 
to about 372 st[. m. The people speak the Hungarian 
tongue, and five-sixths of them are Calvinists; the re¬ 
mainder arc Uomaii Catholics. In 1 7H1 their numbers 
were 28,73(i; in 1831 they appear to have declined to 
27,732. 

BOTANICAL GARDENS. [G.vkdevs.] 

BOTANY is that brancli of science which comprehends 
all that relates to the vegetable kingdom. The term Bo¬ 
tany is derived from the Greek, in which botane (Bonrcij) 
signifies any kind of grass or herb, and botnuike OiiiniriKt)) 
the art which teaches the initure of plants and herbs. The 
structure of plants, their mode of growth, their habits of 
life, their mutual relations, their uses to man, or the danger 
that results from their employment, the station they occupy 
in the scale of the creation, and many other similar consi¬ 
derations, form each an extensive field of inquiry which 
botany combines into one connected whole. This statement 
will serve to show how imperfect a view of the subject is 
taken by those who imagine that the art of naming and 
classifying plants is the great end of the science, and not 
one oi the most humble of its means, unless it is conducted 
upon great general views and sound pliilosophical principles. 

In an article of this kind it would be impossible to enter 
very minutely into any of these subjects, or indeed at all 
into many of them; wo shall therefore confine ourselves to, 
1. A general view qf the nature qT pianist 2. The history of 
the steps by which botany has advanced from its rudest 
state to its present eo^ition as a science t and 3. The prac¬ 
tical purposes to which it is capable of being applied; to 
which will be appended a glossary of the botanical terms 
most frequently in use. 

I. To our ordinary appn^ension a plant is an organized 
body, attached to the surfaro of the earth by roots, which at 
once keep it stationary and feed it; incapable of motion ex¬ 
cept from the agency of external influences, dpstitiitc of 
perceptibility, living by aid of its leaves, and multiplying 
by the power of its Sowers, fruit, and seeds. 

To enable it to execute the fuuclions of nutrition, its 
leaves possess the property of decomposing and assimilating 
the fluid or gaseous matters which are obtained by the roots 
from the soil and conveyed into the leaves through the stem : 
these parts are also cajjiable of returning the elaborated matter 
back into the stem, or to those organs in which its presence is 
most required. To bring about the phenomena of reproduc¬ 
tion, the leaves are modified in form and nature, and be¬ 
come surztessively a calyx, which protects the interior of the 
flower, and a corolla which gives it beauty; stamens, whose 
points are filled with a fertilizing powder, and a pistil which 
is furnished with the means of imbibing the fertilizing in¬ 
fluence and conveying it to the young seeds enclosed’within 


its cavity. The latter are fed by the nutrjtiVe matter ela^ 
borated by the genuine leaves until they are full grown; 
they are in tho mean while guarded from external injury 
by the fruit which grows with their growth, a.nd at last con¬ 
tain a miniature rcpresctitatiuii of their parent enveloped in 
many folds of tough protecting matter, and capable W re¬ 
producing a being exactly like that by which It was itself 
produced, whenever it is cominitted to the soil from which it 
is in its turn to obtain its food. 

In a more general point of view, a plant is to bo consi¬ 
dered as a mass of closed, transparent, elastic, irritable bags, 
called tissue, formed of an excessively delicate membrane, 
and combined into various organs, by means of wliich the 
functions of its life are carried on. This tissue occurs in 
several different forms, all of which arc reducible to file cel¬ 
lular, the fibrous, and the vascular. Of these, the most im¬ 
portant is the cellular. This kind of tissue consists of little 
bladders or vesicles, whieli, if developed in a medium in 
which they experience no resistance, would ho of a sphe¬ 
roidal figure, hut which lose that form by being exposed to 
various degrees of compression, i)i consequence of which 
they are found in a slate varying from the form of a 
rliumboidal dodecaedrou to that of extremely elongated 
parallelograms. Such tissue as this constitutes the basis 
of all vegetables, generally by far tho largest part of them, 
and often their entire structure. Tho two other forms are 
of secondary importance, arc generated .subsequently," and 
arc probably mere modifications of it. It a)>pears to bo in- 
dis))ensal>le to the propagation of species, forming the fer¬ 
tilizing matter in flowering plants, and being that liy means 
of which the species of flowerless plants are c.xclusively pru- 
1)11 gated. 

Fibrous tissue consists of tubes of variable length packed 
closi.'ly side by side. 

Vascular tissue lias the appearance of transparent threads 
twisted spirally like a bell-wire within a membrane, and 
citlier rcatlily unrolling in con.sequence of the want of co- 
besioii of tlio contiguous spires aiul then cuntractiug when 
the force th.. was required to unroll them is removed, or 
nut capable oi' uiirolliiig, in coiisccjuencc of the cohesion 
of the s])ires, and assuming the appearance of a tube 
streaked crosswise with fine lines; or else, in consequence 
of uii interruption of the continuity of the cohering spires, 
that of a cylinder covered with broken bars or interrupted 
fissures. 

It may possibly be supposed that these elementary organs 
arc readily recognized upuii a mere casual inspection, that 
they bear some considerable proportion in size to the 
|)lants themselves to which they belong, and that nothing 
more is necessary than to pull a portion of any vegetable 
matter in pieces to discover those bladders, fibres, and 
spirally twisted vessels. So far however is this from being 
tlio case, that an observer would certainly recognize nothing 
of what has been mentioned, by inspection with the naked 
eye, except perhaps in the pith of a few plants, ‘such as tlio 
cider for instance, in which it is possible to distii^ish the 
cells of cellular tissue. The fact is, that counties multi¬ 
tudes of individual cells, or vessels, or fibres, are required to 
form but a very small portion of vegetable matter. So ex¬ 
ceedingly minute aru they, that it has been calculated that 
above 10,000,000 vesicles of cellular tissue are contained in 
a fungns called Reticularia maxima, three or four inchea 
broad, and something less than half an inch thick. A single 
thread of hemp, which is not thicker than a human hail:, is 
composed of a considerable nu«iber of tubes of woody tissue 
glued together; and the stalk bf a strawberry leaf conceals 
hundreds of spiral vessels in its centre. From such mate¬ 
rials, thus infinitely minute, and as wu must suppose infl- 
nitelv weak in each individual ease, though of surprising 
strcn'glh and force in a state of aggregation, is the whole 
vegetable world constituted, and by their agency are all the 
delicate actions of vegetable life maintained in a state of 
ceaseless activity. 

Fur the adequate performance of such functions tissue 
has certain special powers; tho most remarkable of which 
are cohesion and permeability to fluid or gaseous matter. 
It would bo difficult to conceive how vesicles, or fibrous or 
spiral threads, could be combined into bodies of regular 
and uniform figure, unless the property of mutual cohesion 
were to exist. Wo know in fact that this power is universal 
in the vegetable kingdom, and that all d&ntiguous surfaces 
in plants either uniformly do, or frequently will cohere, 
and so firmly that no traces of tho union can subsequently 
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there six or Mvon yeart previously-;- his representations pro¬ 
cured a subscription for the {lui^ose of raising a suitable 
monument on the spot, for whibh ho furnished an appro¬ 
priate Latin inscrijM^n. 

Nutnerous relips^t^e battle have at diilcrcnt times been 
turned up in digging and ploughing tlio soil,—'Such as 
shieldi; ctossbowa, arrow-heads, halberds, pieces of armour, 
rings, spurs, and sometimes human bones and skeletons. 

(Nichols's History of Mcestershire; CJarlislc’s Endowed 
Schools; VLntton's rialtle of Uosworth Field; Gentleman's 
Mnsasine, 1813; &c.) 

BOSZOEIIMENY, or BOESZOERMENY, a Haiduck 
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the CO. of Szabolts, and partly in that of Bihar, amounts 
to about 372 st[. m. The people speak the Hungarian 
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mainder arc Uomaii Catholics. In 1 7H1 their numbers 
were 28,73(i; in 1831 they appear to have declined to 
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by the power of its Sowers, fruit, and seeds. 
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leaves possess the property of decomposing and assimilating 
the fluid or gaseous matters which are obtained by the roots 
from the soil and conveyed into the leaves through the stem : 
these parts are also cajjiable of returning the elaborated matter 
back into the stem, or to those organs in which its presence is 
most required. To bring about the phenomena of reproduc¬ 
tion, the leaves are modified in form and nature, and be¬ 
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is furnished with the means of imbibing the fertilizing in¬ 
fluence and conveying it to the young seeds enclosed’within 


its cavity. The latter are fed by the nutrjtiVe matter ela^ 
borated by the genuine leaves until they are full grown; 
they are in tho mean while guarded from external injury 
by the fruit which grows with their growth, a.nd at last con¬ 
tain a miniature rcpresctitatiuii of their parent enveloped in 
many folds of tough protecting matter, and capable W re¬ 
producing a being exactly like that by which It was itself 
produced, whenever it is cominitted to the soil from which it 
is in its turn to obtain its food. 

In a more general point of view, a plant is to bo consi¬ 
dered as a mass of closed, transparent, elastic, irritable bags, 
called tissue, formed of an excessively delicate membrane, 
and combined into various organs, by means of wliich the 
functions of its life are carried on. This tissue occurs in 
several different forms, all of which arc reducible to file cel¬ 
lular, the fibrous, and the vascular. Of these, the most im¬ 
portant is the cellular. This kind of tissue consists of little 
bladders or vesicles, whieli, if developed in a medium in 
which they experience no resistance, would ho of a sphe¬ 
roidal figure, hut which lose that form by being exposed to 
various degrees of compression, i)i consequence of which 
they are found in a slate varying from the form of a 
rliumboidal dodecaedrou to that of extremely elongated 
parallelograms. Such tissue as this constitutes the basis 
of all vegetables, generally by far tho largest part of them, 
and often their entire structure. Tho two other forms are 
of secondary importance, arc generated .subsequently," and 
arc probably mere modifications of it. It a)>pears to bo in- 
dis))ensal>le to the propagation of species, forming the fer¬ 
tilizing matter in flowering plants, and being that liy means 
of which the species of flowerless plants are c.xclusively pru- 
1)11 gated. 

Fibrous tissue consists of tubes of variable length packed 
closi.'ly side by side. 

Vascular tissue lias the appearance of transparent threads 
twisted spirally like a bell-wire within a membrane, and 
citlier rcatlily unrolling in con.sequence of the want of co- 
besioii of tlio contiguous spires aiul then cuntractiug when 
the force th.. was required to unroll them is removed, or 
nut capable oi' uiirolliiig, in coiisccjuencc of the cohesion 
of the s])ires, and assuming the appearance of a tube 
streaked crosswise with fine lines; or else, in consequence 
of uii interruption of the continuity of the cohering spires, 
that of a cylinder covered with broken bars or interrupted 
fissures. 

It may possibly be supposed that these elementary organs 
arc readily recognized upuii a mere casual inspection, that 
they bear some considerable proportion in size to the 
|)lants themselves to which they belong, and that nothing 
more is necessary than to pull a portion of any vegetable 
matter in pieces to discover those bladders, fibres, and 
spirally twisted vessels. So far however is this from being 
tlio case, that an observer would certainly recognize nothing 
of what has been mentioned, by inspection with the naked 
eye, except perhaps in the pith of a few plants, ‘such as tlio 
cider for instance, in which it is possible to distii^ish the 
cells of cellular tissue. The fact is, that counties multi¬ 
tudes of individual cells, or vessels, or fibres, are required to 
form but a very small portion of vegetable matter. So ex¬ 
ceedingly minute aru they, that it has been calculated that 
above 10,000,000 vesicles of cellular tissue are contained in 
a fungns called Reticularia maxima, three or four inchea 
broad, and something less than half an inch thick. A single 
thread of hemp, which is not thicker than a human hail:, is 
composed of a considerable nu«iber of tubes of woody tissue 
glued together; and the stalk bf a strawberry leaf conceals 
hundreds of spiral vessels in its centre. From such mate¬ 
rials, thus infinitely minute, and as wu must suppose infl- 
nitelv weak in each individual ease, though of surprising 
strcn'glh and force in a state of aggregation, is the whole 
vegetable world constituted, and by their agency are all the 
delicate actions of vegetable life maintained in a state of 
ceaseless activity. 

Fur the adequate performance of such functions tissue 
has certain special powers; tho most remarkable of which 
are cohesion and permeability to fluid or gaseous matter. 
It would bo difficult to conceive how vesicles, or fibrous or 
spiral threads, could be combined into bodies of regular 
and uniform figure, unless the property of mutual cohesion 
were to exist. Wo know in fact that this power is universal 
in the vegetable kingdom, and that all d&ntiguous surfaces 
in plants either uniformly do, or frequently will cohere, 
and so firmly that no traces of tho union can subsequently 
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ttii .tllscovered. !tltU3, cellule atljlms to cellule; »<dodo<< 
eaMron has anotlio- ccHbIc united to each of its 

|#elve plan^fsces, a parallelogram is surrounded by six, 
and so on; a^ cylinders cohere side by side where their 
surfiwes touchTach other. In like manner as cellule grows 
to cellule and fibre to fibre, so do contiguous masses of 
such tissutflTorm a vital union ; • leaves will grow to leaves, 
and stems to stems, approximated bracts cohere into in* 
volucres, the margins of petals grow together and fom mo- 
nopetalous corollas; nay, evbn the stamens and pistils con¬ 
tract adhesions of various kinds, not only with tlieir own 
parts, but with one another, thus arriving at a most com¬ 
plete state of hermaphroditism; and finally, one plant may 
be made so to grow to another, that in a short time no 
traces of the union are Icfi, and to our senses a complete 
amalgamation of their respective individuality is efiected. 
AlIu»on is not hero mode to the natural union of one 
sjiecies with another which takes place between parasites, 
properly so called, and the tree that bears them; but 
rather to the artificial combinations which man has from 
very distant ages had the power of making for his profit 
or his pleasure. Thus we take a branch of one plant and 
apply its tissue to that of another even of a dificrent 
species ; a strict adhesion speedily takes place, and a new 
individual is the result, consisting of two species firmly 
united to each other, each possessing its own particular 
system, exercising its own peculiar functions, and only to 
be separated in death. Upon this property depend the gar¬ 
dening operations of grafting, budding, inarching, and so 
forth. 

In the next place, tissue has the power of transmitting 
fluids in all directions through its membrane. This mem¬ 
brane has been already described as transparent, nearly as 
much so as glass or talc; it is also perfectly continuous, 
without the slightest trace of perforation or pore. It lias 
been sup]>osc(l, indeed, to be furnished with jxires visible 
under the microscope, but all observers are now agreed that 
this is not the fact. It is however undoubtedly permeable, 
not only to gases or the more subtile fluids, but also to 
water and substances held in solution by it, which pass 
through the membrane with the greatest facility. Hence, 
iiotwiuistanding the want of distinct orifices by which nu¬ 
trition can he received by plants, and snpcrlluous matter 
expelled, the processes of absorption and perspiration arc 
as constantly and regularly in action as in the animal world. 
How perfect must be that permeability, and how cliicient 
the means for the transmission of the fluids, by which 
plants are nourished, may be easily collected from Ibis fact; 
that the tiny leaves of the gigantic pine-trees of North¬ 
west America must some of them be fed from a distance 
of 2.'>0 feet, through all the sinuosities and obstructions of 
tortuous branches, and still more tortuous roots: in such 
a case as this the nourishing system of a single leaf would 
bo at least 0000 times greater than the leaf itself. 

Wo are accustomed to regard a plant as an individual 
consisting of a central part, called a root and stem, round 
which various organs known by the name of scales, leaves, 
bracts, flowers, and finally fruit, are arranged in a certain 
order; and to consider an individual plant as of a nature ana¬ 
logous to that of an individual animal, having a term of 
time within which the duration of its life is fixed. Thus 
there arc plants that are born and die in a day. such as the 
race of mucors; and there are animals whoso existence is 
perhaps not much longer, such as infusoria; other plants 
are animated for a fow months, increase their species, and 
ilie, like many insects—while the rciuaiudcr of the vege¬ 
table world having, like the higher orders of animals, no 
fixed limits of existence, perish only by accident or disease. 
Undoubtedly, in one sense, a plant is to be considered as an 
individual, but not in the sense to which we have ad¬ 
verted. In an individual animal the loss of any limb 
is pro ^an^o destructive of its functions: the removal of a 
leg fur instance renders it less capable of walking, of an 
eye of seeing.* of a hand of holding, and so on, whilo the 
removal of some organs, as the head or the heart, is in¬ 
stantly destructive of life altogether, and the individual pe¬ 
rishes. And again, the individual animal has but one ap¬ 
paratus for pro^gating its species, which, once removed or 
injured, can never be replaced. Not so plants. From an 
individual plant limb after limb may bo lopped away with¬ 
out detriment; itsiiead, its roots, may be mutilated, or oven 
removed, and'yet its vitality rematn unimpatred; its very 
heart (t. e. heart-woodi may be scooped out or rot away by dis- 


caso, jmd yet iU life andl.%11 its functions go oam Wore. If 
deprived of tho power of pmrention in one par^ in hundred 
other sets of appara^ qp^ready to supply the deficiency. 
If ]Vlants were to t%risir«a readily af animals, the world 
would soon be a barren waste,-^—ell^sed are they to 
accidents, and so constantly destroyed fb'r the {Hirposes of 
man: rooted to the soil, without the power of eyakkm, or of 
defence, injuries such as are fatal to animals are of constant 
occurrence with them. Their organs of reproduction are 
either in the form of flowers or of fruit, the most attractive 
pr most useful parts that they possess, and are continually 
torn from them to administer to the pleasures or necessities 
of animals. Undoubtedly such an explanation of the cause 
of the difierence between animals and plants is Iwth pleasing 
and true. But the philosopher cannot pause thus at tho 
threshold of-his inquiry; he must also seek to explain 
the exact nature of the difference between animal and 
vegetable vitality, and to discover how it happens that 
the individuality of the two kingdoms is so essentially dif¬ 
ferent 

The first person who ventured fairly to approach this 
subject was Dr. Darwin, who about forty years ago pub¬ 
lished his opinion, that plants were a lower order of animals 
analogous to corals, and cndcavoureil to prove the truth of 
his theory, by demonstrating a direct analogy between 
plants and animals in every organ of nutrition or reproduc¬ 
tion. His views have been little attended to in this country, 
which may he easily accounted for’*^ tho facts on which he 
relied,lieing so much mixed up with fanciful and inaccurate 
matter, that discredit was cast upon his whole theory. And 
yet it cannot now lie doubted that the analogy that he la¬ 
boured to demonstrate between plants and animals is every 
day becoming more and more certain, even to the point of 
a distinct circulation of blood in the vegetable kingdom; 
hut that what wo arc justified in calling the most original 
and most important part of his theory was strictly true, wu 
shall proceed to explain. 

If we look a little closely into the structure of a tree, we 
shall find that it is composed throughout of tissue arranged 
in the same order, exactly, in every part; for instance, if at 
the bottom of the stem there is cellular tissue in the centre, 
and fibrous and vascular tissue arranged in a particular 
manner round it, exactly the same tissue arranged in the 
very same manner will exist in every division of the stem. 
So that except in diameter there is no essential diflbrenco 
between the trunk of an oak, Ibr example, and its mo.st 
slender twig. Again, with regard to the manner in which 
the stem, or the branches, or the twigs are surrounded with 
leaves, and flowers, and fruit, it will be found upon accurate 
observation, that whatever may be their disposition, or pro¬ 
portion, or nature in the first shoot that a germinating seed 
shall have made, the same will be the disposition, propor¬ 
tion, and nature of the shoots in all succeeding branclics, 
so that if a tree consists of a million twigs, it will consist of 
a certain arrangement of external and internal organs, a 
million times uniformly repeated. It will be further re¬ 
marked that the original twig, produced upon germination, 
sprang from a vital point, or bud, never varying in position, 
that existed in the seed ; that the second race of twigs or 
shoots was generated from new vital points or buds ibrmod 
in the first shoot, and invariably in tne same position with 
relation to the Icai'cs of that shoot as the first or seminal 
vital point bore to the seed leaves; that the third goneratitm 
originated, from tho second exactly as tho second from the 
first, and so on. A fourth obsetyatton would to an attontivo 
observer be connected with these. It would be seen that as 
the dcvclo)>mcnt of the seed took place in two opposite di¬ 
rections, the one upward, tlio oilier downward, so in like 
manner did the buds develop; that while the seed sent a 
stem upwards to bear leaves and to generate vital points, 
and a root downwards, to support them, so does each hud 
send upwards leaves and other buds, and downwards roots ; 
the latter however creeping under the bark, while those of 
the seed creep«bcneath tho soil. 

Such observations as these cannot fail to lead to this con¬ 
clusion, that the cause of plants bearidg the moSt extensive 
mutilations with impunity, in which they so especially 
dilfcr from animals, is, that they aro'not simple, but com¬ 
pound individuals, with as many distinct seats of vitality us 
they contain buds; and that consequently when branches 
are lopped off, or flowers and fruit gathered, wo only sepa¬ 
rate from a large mass of individuals a small portion of tho 
coiumftnity, the absence of which is np more missed by, or 
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ptoiiiciifB of no greater ineonVenlenco to those that rc^aitii 
than thO Bwaming of bees is t«^eir parent hive. 

It is obvious therefore that wey in reality bear a close 
analogy to corD^k|^d' polype^’;^ and this leads us to the 
inquiry u to hol^iteU differ from the animal -kingdom. 

If ai^itnals consisted qhly of quadrupeds, and birds, and 
fishes, and ve^tablcs were confined to trees and herbs, no 
conceivable dimculty of assigning to each kingdom the most 
positive limits could be experienced. For every person 
sees how wide a difference exists between the larger ani¬ 
mals and the more conspicuous plants: the less indeed we 
are acquainted with the subject, the more easy is the task 
of distinguishing them; but to those who are acquainted 
with ,the infinite varieties of form, structure, and nature, 
which arc included within these kingdoms, the limits which 
divide them will bo found to present one of the most diilicult 
problems in the philosophy of natural history. 

As an ingenious French physiologist has well remarked, 
it is not a question about what are the characters peculiar 
to aniniah^ but what are common to them all. We knon' 
very well that they only have brain, ner\'es, muscles, a 
heart, lungs, a stomach, and a skeleton; that they move, 
digest, respire; that they have blood, and appear to hqvo 
sensation ; but what remains of all these characters when 
ac descend the long chain that they form, from the first link 
to tile last. Almost nothing. Lungs, glands, brain, ske¬ 
leton, heart, arterie^jblood, nerves, and muscles, succes¬ 
sively disappear, till at last we are not sure wbothor we have 
even a stomach loft, ilsid. Hourtlon, Phyx. compnr. p. lO.) 

If a comparison is instituted between the highest form 
of development in either kingdom, between a hnnian being 
and a tree, the differences are too striking to escape the 
most ordinary observation. We sec that animals are en¬ 
dued with sensation or jierception; that they jiossess loeo- 
niotivity, or the power of transporting themselves from place 
to place; that they live upon organic substances which their 
powers of locomotion and pereeiilion enable them to select; 
that their food passes through an alimentary cavity, from 
which its nutritive properties are transfused by means of 
absorbent vessels into the system. I’lants, on the contrary, 
are destitute of all traces of a nervous system and conse- 
«|Uently of perception ; they are fixeil to a particular spot 
whence nothing but meidianical power can remove them ; 
they are incapable of all iiiotiou, except from some internal 
mechanical agency; they subsist upon such inorganic mat¬ 
ter as surrounds them, and their food is at once introduced 
into their system by absorption through their external surface 
onlv. 

Vegetables are also said to bo compound beings, animals 
simple beings. For illustration, whatever ohjeiilions may 
be taken to such a comparison, the latter may be (Hiiisidcred, 
with J.inkand llliimeiibach. to have only one scat of life, the 
sensorium commune, and to have but one provision inndu 
by nature for their propagation ; the former, which are ca¬ 
pable of reproduction by various means from various points 
of their body, must have the seats of vitality as numerous as 
the parts which arc thus capable of sclf-pcrpctuatiuii. ITciicc 
articulations, buds cither latent or developed, and seeds, are 
in plants so many distinct seats of vegetable life. While 
all-powerful man has but one feeble means grunted him of 
perpetuating his race, millions of millions of iiidividunls, 
which in a physiological sense are identically llie same, 
have been produced by the half-dozen potatoes brought to 
Kurope by Raleigh, in 1584, and this without any aid from 
tho ordinary means which nature has given plants fur their 
multiplication. 

Among the distinctions between the animal and vegelable 
kingdom, that which demands the first eonsidoralion is the 
differont means possessed by animals and vcgetuhlcs of pro¬ 
curing food and of imbibing nourishment. Animals have . 
the power of moving from place to place, and are gified 
with perception, which enables them to distinguish what is 
proper for their sustenance. They arc also furnished «’iih 
organs of mastication, which enable thorn to reduce to mi- - 
nutc pieties, very hard substances. As their food is only pro¬ 
cured by an act of exertion on the part of the animal, and as 
this exertion is not continual and uninterrupted, but only 
takes place at intervals of time, they arc also provided with 
an internal reservoir in' which the food that is so procured is 
deposited; from this reservoir, called the stomach, the ab¬ 
sorbent vessels conduct the elaborable parts into the system, 
while the solid useless parts aro rejected: animals therefore 
arc nourished by^ internal absorption. Vegetables which are 


continually rooted totiM!.-9ame spot, whi^ti\bftve nopoprer 
of roaming from placW^o place is searcK ^ hllment, wfecih 
have no capability of distinguishing tjie usefid 

and the hurtful, the wholesome and tl^^isono)^, but 
which are compelled to derive their sdPliort froi^’^such 
matter as chance taiay place immediately and cooitmuoliy 
in contact with them, and which therefore dxperience no 
cessation to tho supply of food, are not providod by nature 
with organs of mastication. The w.ant of these organs 
renders a stomach unnecessary; internal absorption or in¬ 
tussusception of nutriment cannot take place; and we ac¬ 
cordingly find that their existence is sustained not by an 
uncertain periodical introduction of food into an internal 
ca\ity, but by the perpetual absorption of food from tho 
matter perpetually about them, through pores of their 
surface too fine for human perception. Nothing therefore 
which requires to be ilivkled by mechanical force, nothing 
which needs to be altered in its texture or substance beforo 
it can be used, or to be digested, nothing which has to be 
sought for, nothing in short but matter which is so delicate 
ns to pass through perforations, which the human senses, 
aided by the most powerful microscopes cannot distinguish, 
is fitted for the support of plants; and no inorganic matti'r 
exists which answers to this description, but water or air, or 
substances held in solution by these two elements, and 
such in fact aro the materials % which vegetables arc sup¬ 
ported. 

As in animals, nourishment is derived from their centre, 
so it follows that all their absorbent vessels have a direction 
towards that centre ; and fur the same reason, as in plants, 
nutrition is communicated from the outside, so is it in that 
flircction that all the absorbent vessels of the vegetable are 
directed. The consequence of these two laws is, that while 
a term is prescribed to the growth of tho most perfect ani¬ 
mals, no limit seems to be fixed for that of the most perfect 
vegetables. The former peri.sli as soon a-s tlieir original vc.s- 
seis become incapable of performing their functions; tlic 
latter endure until tho power'of forming new vessels shall 
cease. The period to tho former is fixeil, to the latter uu- 
liniited. Ilenco an eloquent French writer has ingeniously 
said, that animals die of old age or accidents, vegetables of 
accidents alone, llciice also the incredible age to which 
certain trees arrive. The cedars of Mount l.«hauon are said 
to bo of an antiquity far beyond all history ; and it has been 
calculated by a Frciicii botanist, from actual inspection, that 
tho age of the haohab trees of Senegal must have exceeded 
0000 years. I’licse are the most decided diin;rcnees between 
animal and vegetalde life, and arc almost without exception. 
Some plants, indeed, having only an annual or biennial ex¬ 
istence, have a term fixed to their lives, just as animals 
have, hut no plants can be pointeil out in which nourish¬ 
ment does nut take place from the outside. When we de¬ 
scend in the scale of being, when we arrive at those limits 
of the world where life first arises out of death, in which 
sensation is iudisiingutshaUe, and from which the two king¬ 
doms seem to diverge as from a eomnion point, even thcro 
wc find the polypes, which are so simple in their structure 
that they may bo turned inside out like a glove, always con¬ 
forming to this law. Zoologists assure us that they still 
absorb from the inside even when that part of the liody 
which was once the outside has to perform tho duties of a 
stomach. 

But with this exception we know of no absolute external 
distinction which has yet been discovered between animals 
and vegetables. The ingenious idea of Mirbcl, that animals 
live upon organic, vegetables u))on inorganic matter, must, 
as respects tho infusorial apunalculm, bo a purely hypo¬ 
thetical differeiieo, and in more perfect nnimaU is not true, 
as has been shown by Mr. William Macl.a!ay, who asserts 
that ‘ many animals of tho lowc” tribes, and some Iletero- 
incrous Coleoptera, have been observed to feed upon in¬ 
organic matter.’ {flnruB Entomologicce, ii. 19.1.) 

If wo now reconsider the observations which have just 
been made, and endeavour to see to what the distinction of 
animals and vegetables is really reducil'e.-we shall find that 
it consists in animals being organic beings, possessed of 
sensation and locomotion, and sustained by the absorption 
of nutriment through a.i internal canal, while plants have 
no sensation or locomotion, and are nourished by absorption 
ihreugh their cuticle. But how are we to apply these dis¬ 
tinctions to the lower orders of created beings ? Among 
these we find productions, which it is impossible, by tbo 
characters now assigned, to refer with any exactness either 
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on* kin^om ot the othe«|^A dMp of watdFlitilf r 
limit brown or gtien slime from^dliaitch wiU oflea otford 
vRiTidant cvJilpnde of the eccuriusy of this retnRrk. 

If we place i^^rop of water and a few fh^^ents of con* 
fervra under a microscolie. we shall probamy discover an 
abundance of little bodies shaped like a Weaver’s shuttle, 
transparent at the ex^emities and in the middle, with tWo 
dr four semi-opaque brownish cavities in their inside: these 
bodies have a sort of starting motion. Very distinct and con¬ 
tinued, but they do not seem capable of turning on either 
axis; nor is any motion of contraction visible; they vary in 
length, according to De Blainville (Diet, des Sc. Nat. 34,367), 
from the five-hundredth to the hundredth of a line, and 
When full grown exceed these dimensions considerably. By 
Miiller, a standard writer upon infusorial animalcules, they 
ore considered animals, and referred to his genus Vibrio, 
part of which consists of bodies of an undoubted animal 
nature. By modern observers they have been iiamcd Navi- 
cula. When yoitng thev are attached to conferyco by a 
stalk so delicate as to be a'lmost invisible with the aid of the 
most perfect microscopes, and during this period they have, 
according to M. Bory de St. Vincent, no visible motion 
whatever; but when the Navicula is fully formed it sepa¬ 
rates from the plant on which it grew, swimming and start¬ 
ing about in the water in the way diiscribod. Arc such 
pro'duqtions animal or vegetable ? W'i >i young they are 
iiiotioipuss and vegetable like a minute plant; wlietii full 
grown they acquire the movement of animals. Perhaps one 
may say they are the latter, and compare their vegetating 
state when young to that of the Polype, called Vorticella, an 
undoubted animal, if rapid and varied motion can make it so. 

Among confervas in ditches are often found little frag¬ 
ments of organized bodies; some like ribbands, separable 
completely into numberless narrow transverse portions, 
others dividing partially at their articulations, but ad¬ 
hering at their angles like chains of sejuare transparent 
cases. These enter the genera called by naturalists Dia- 
tnnia, Fragilaria, Exilaria, Achnanthes. Are they animals 
or plants ? When combined they are motionless, with 
all the appearance of couftjrvaj, their transparent joints 
filled with the green reproductive matter of such ])lants; 
hut when they disarticulate, their separate portions have a 
distinct sliding or starting uiotion. Shall we call them, with 
M. Gaillon, chains of animals assembled in a voluntary cap¬ 
tivity which no one has seen tlieim assume; or shall we not 
be rather justified in viewing them as links between tlie 
animal aiul vegetable kingdoms, and endowed with the cha¬ 
racters of both. 

Conferva mutabilis, or Draparnablia, is a plant-likc body, 
which, according to Messrs. Mertens and Gaillon, is soino- 
tirnes an animal, somolimes a plant. The former says that 
he has frequently seen it undergo its traiisforiiiatioii, parti¬ 
cularly in August, 1822. On the 3rd of that month he 
showed it to a great number of ^tersons in a state of plant; 
on the 5th it had disarticulated into portions distinctly mov¬ 
ing in water, which on the (ith began again to unitt;, and on 
the loth became finally cimibined into their primitive state 
of conferva. (Diet, de.9 Sc. Nat., 31, 373.) 

It perhaps may be said Unit the instances yet given are 
not at variance with the distinction of animals and vegeta¬ 
bles by their potverof motion ; and that as they are all inert 
whim in their most perfect state, their giving birth to moving 
bodies does tiot make them animals any iiiorc than the pro¬ 
duction of motionless eggs by birds, reptiles, and mollusca 
makes them vegetables. 

In which kingdom then are we to station the curious Poly- 
physa, a most undoubted polyp, according to Lamouroux, 
I.eman, and Do Blainville; an equally certain pltint if we 
arc to believe Turner, Agardb, and Gaudicliaud, the last of 
whom found it living, and describes it thus. It grows id thick 
tufts to the shells which are thrown ashore upon tho barren 
coast of Shark's Bay in New Holland. Each individual 
consists of a fi.slular, capillary, greenish stalk, about an inch 
or an inch and a half long, expanding at the base into a 
sort of rout-Iikc claw, by which it is flxod. At the end it 
bears from fifteen to eighteen sacs, which are entire, rounded 
at the cud, and slightly attenuate to the base ; each con¬ 
tains a iiiullitudo of little round green globules, which 
finally ^pand and break through the thin caso in which 
they are included. They are filled With a green unctuous 
mattdr, and the colour of tho parent body is entirely due to 
their presence, for when th^ have all escajted frotn their 
sacs, the mother body Is perfectly colourless. 


To Vhich kingdom are ve to refer tho bea|^fUi Sal- 
mocis and all thO tribe hy^some botanists ealled vonfOrvo) 
coiijugata, or Zygiictoas, • wliich ^essrS. Gailloh and De 
Blainville assert to be of animal>hatttto» hut which grow 
like vegetables, from which they are dhdisUnguishablo by 
external characters. They arc tranuarent tubeiq having 
distinct articulations and transv'crse partitions^ the cavity 
being filled with brilliant green sphorulcs amkiged with tho 
most beautiful symmetry in one or more spires, which, 
separating at a certain period of their existence, and passing 
through the sides of tho tul>o, develop in the form of new 
tubes exactly like their parent. When in a porfoct state 
the contiguous tubes or filaments unite in a manner com¬ 
pletely animal in appearam-e, uniting at one period,, sepa¬ 
rating at another, and finally combining themselves into 
a single and ufiiform being. 

Lastly, wlierc are we to place tho oscillating confervto, 
tliose sHme-like ntussos wliich cover the earth in damp and 
shady places, or form niucous patches among the confervtn 
and polypes of stagnant water, or a^ipear Un&r tito form of 
a rich carmine stain, bordered with resplendent violet and 
blue, on the surface of hot springs, in all parts of the world; 
productions wliich, according to the speciilatioiis of an inge¬ 
nious Sweiiish naturalist, have olice ]>ossesscd an animal 
life, of which tlioy now only retain the nppearaiiee. These 
oscillatorias consist of articulated tube.s fillod with green 
granules, and grow and increase ]ik|t'%Oiirervtc, and tlio re¬ 
productive particles to which they giVe birth have no mo¬ 
tion tliat is apparent. But tho tulxis themselves hare a 
writhing, twisting, undulating, creeping, distinctly animal 
motion, which it is iinpossiblu to mistake; they are more 
active in warm than in cold weather, and in tlio latter can 
he excited to action by the application of warmth. When 
chemically examined, tliey have been found to exhibit many 
of the (diaracters peculiar to tlie aiiinial kingdom ; and 
wlien burnt, yield a carbon of ilic most fetid odour, exactly 
resembling that of decaying animal substances. 

Such arc a few of the difficulties which that naturalist has 
to overcome who would fi.x llio limits between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. It is clear that the power of 
voluntary motion exists in beings having a distinctly vege¬ 
table structure, both in the most perfect state and in a state 
of disintegration; that the absorption of nutriment from 
tho inside in the one family, and from the outside in the 
other, is a cliaratder not appreciable in such creaturtrs as the 
monads, and the vivifying animalcules of flowering plants; 
and, finally, that cheiiiical differences are destroyed by ana- 
baina and oscillatorias. In this difliculty shall we admit, 
with M. Bory de St. Vincent, a now kingdom inteniiediate 
between animals and plants, characterized as consisting of 
inucnsihic individuals, that develop and increase in the 
manner of vegetables, up to the period when they separate 
into atiimatod germs or reproductive fragments; or shall 
not wc rather consider the absence of all exact limits be¬ 
tween animal and vegetable nature as a striking proof of 
the beautiful harmony of nature, and of that unity of pur¬ 
pose which is so visible in all the works of the Creator; as 
an evidence that all the forms of life are hut assemblages 
i;t insensible gradation of the same living matter differently 
combined by llio great Spirit that pervades all matter and 
all spaee? 

II. In treating of the history of this science, wo have no 
intention of entering upon details which can only interest 
the systematical botanist, or of criticising every stop which 
its followers may have taken; but,..tin tho contrary, we shall 
confine oursclvcs«to a more sketch of the progress that has 
been ma<Ic in elucidating the great principles by which its 
rank as a branch of philosophy is to be determined. 

It is obvious from various passages in the most antient 
writers, that the art of distinguishing certain plants having 
medical virtues was taught at’the earliest period of which 
we have any written record; and that the cultivation of 
something more than corn was already understood in tho 
Homeric days is 'bufTiciently attested by the references to 
the vineyards of Laertes and the gkrdehs of Alcinqua, and 
by the employment assigned to Lycaon, the son of Priam, 
of pruning figs in his father’s garden.. la 

The earliest tangible evidence that wo possess of the real 
state of knowledge upon this subject is aiEf^ed 1^ the re¬ 
mains of the writings of Aristotle and his school. From the , 
absurd superstitions of the root-cutters (rhizotoini) of this 
period it might bo imagined that at-this time botany was far 
m>m haiving any real exist^ce) for it is to them that we 
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haxo tg ttjtM belief in the neoessiiy of mafieal ceremiMiifla 
and persoml puriiRcation or prcp^tion in collecting herlMi; 
some sorts, they tell are to be dbt against the wind, othera 
after the body of tn^^h^tomistbas been well oiled, some’-at 
night, some by day?%ilitieeous food was a necessary prapara* 
tion for nmeuring this herb, a draught of wine for that, and 
so on. 301 in fact ailhis very time the Periiliatetic philoso¬ 
phers were in possession of a considerable mass of ebrieot 
information concerning the nature of vegetable life, mixed 
up indeed with much that was fanciful andi hypothetical, 
but calculated to give us a high opinion of their acuteness, 
and of the amount of jiositive knowledge upon sgeb sub¬ 
jects which had by that time been collected. It is by this 
school that botany must bo considered to have been first 
formeitinto a science. Aristotle, in all probability, was its 
founder; fur it is obvious from tbe remarka upon plants 
scattereil through his books concerning animals, that his 
knowledge of vegetable physiology was, for his day, of a 
most remarkable kind. But as the books immediately con¬ 
cerning planls'ascribed to this pliilosophcr arc undoubted 
forgeries, it will be more convenient to take the works of 
Tlieophrastiis as our principal guide to a determination of 
the state of botany at the commencement of this— 

The First Aira. —At the time when Theophrastus suc¬ 
ceeded to the chair of Aristotle (u.c. 324) no idea seems to 
have existed of classiftcatimi, nor indeed was its necessity by 
any means apparent, fofi.Thcopluastus docs not apjiear to 
have boon acquainted With alwve 355 plants in all. In the 
application of their names, even to these, there was so much 
uncertainty that the labours of commentators must be to a 
great extent bestowed in vain in endeavouring to elucidate 
them: for instance, Sprengel asserts that the name Aphake 
is applied indifierently to the dandelion and to a kind of vetch 
il.athyrus apli(wu), and Scorpios to a species of broom, to 
Arnica scorpioides, and to a kinil of ranunculus. But while 
I'lieophrastus was thus careless iu bis denominations of spe¬ 
cies, he hiuj the great credit of liaving attended accurately 
to difl’erenees in tlie organs of plants, to some of which ho 
gave new and special names; tlu! form of leaves, their 
margin, the manner of their indentation, and the nature of 
the leafstalk, especially attracted his attention. Tie distin¬ 
guished naked-seeded from capsular plants, and he demon¬ 
strated the absence of all philosophical distinc.liun between 
trees, shrubs, and herbs, for he saw that myrtle-trees would 
degenerate into shrubs, and certain oleraceoiis plants be- 
<!ome arboi-escciit. Cellular tissue is spoken of as a sort of 
flesh interposed lietweeii the woody tissue or vegetable fibre ; 
and even spiral vessels appear to ho indicated uuiler the name 
of ines (ivfc) : leaves are correctly said to have their veins 
composed both of woody tissue and spiral vessels, and the 
parallelism of the veins of grasses is partic.ularly pointed 
out; palm-wood is sliown to he extremely different from 
that of trees with concentric layers; bark is correctly di¬ 
vided into liber and cortical integument, and the loss of the 
former is said to be usually destructive of life. The nutri¬ 
tive properties of leaves are clearly pointed out, and the 
power which bpth surfaces possess of absorbing atmospheric 
nourishment.^ Sq^e notion appears to have existed of the 
sexes of plants, contrary to the opinion of Aristotle, who 
denied them to tbe vegetable kingdom; in particular Theo¬ 
phrastus speaks of the necessity of bringing the male dales 
into contact with tho females, a fact which had been stated 
quite as clearly by Herodotus (i. 193) 100 years before; but 
it is plain that be had no correct idea upon this subject, 
fur in another place he contparcs tho male catkins of tho 
hazel to the galls of the Kennes oak. 

Those points are abundantly sufficient to show that among 
the Peripatetics a considerable amount of tolerably exact 
kiiowledge or botany really existed, and that a solid foun¬ 
dation had been laid for their successors. 

And in fact it appears that t^e impulse they gave to in¬ 
vestigation did for Boine considerable time afterwards pro¬ 
duce a perceptible efTeet; for bjf the time of Pliny it is 
evident that a considerable addUion had been made to the 
stock of botanical knowledge, jtt is true that it was much 
disfigured by the poets, who then, as now, appear to have 
bad only a smattering of the science of their day; but it is 
incredible that they ^ould have been able to glean that 
smattering out of anyf other field than a very rich one. For 
example, the sexuality of plants, which Aristotle had de¬ 
nied, which Theophrastus nad adverted to, is spoken of in 
positive terras; grafting, in' more ways than ono, and even 
budding, are spoken of in language whiclf is remarkably 


pridsg. for the words cf. a poetj^aiid ;^Uieugh to fheie 
operations were attribeifld powers whichiira|e¥ md not; pos> 
sees, yet it is abundant^ plain that tbC iqftiesws wer^' 
thoroughly understood. Tho . 

AninutuK in ipso 

Fit noflo sinus; bnc alU'ua sx-Arhorfi gennon 

lucludunt’udoqne dcicent inologcora librui 

ie as correct a description of the opera^n called budding oa 
an?' modern could give in so many words; and it is impos¬ 
sible that such an operation should over have been devised 
without a much more large and accurate knowledge pf 
vegetable physiology than it is generally believed that the 
antients possessed. 

From this time forward all inquiry into matters of scicnco 
began to decline; under the later ^man emperors scicnco 
became gradually extinguished; under the Byzantine princes 
it can scarcely be said to have been preserved, and the little 
attention it subsequently received from a few obscure writers 
rather hastened than arrested its downfall. 

Upon the revival of science in Europe tho writings 
of the classical and Arabian herbalists were taken as the 
text-books of the schools, but their errors were imiltiplied 
by false translations, their superstitions wore admitted with¬ 
out question, and so littio was added by the monkish authors, 
that between the time of Ebn Beitbar, who nourished iu tho 
thirteenth century, and tho year 1532, when tho tierbarum 
vivcB eicones Of Otho Brunsfels, a Bernese physician, made 
their appearance, scarcely a single addition had been madu 
to the slender stock of knowledge of about I4U0 species, 
which arc computed by Sprengel to have formed the total 
amount discovered by all botanists, Greek, Roman, an<l 
Arabian, up to the death of Ahdallatif of Bagdad. Brmis- 
fcls describes the state of botany us being in his day must 
deplorable, as being principally in the hands of the most 
ignorant iHsrsons, and as consisting of a farrago of long ami 
idle cummentaries, disfigured ‘ by myriads of barbarous, 
ohsolote, and ridiculous names.' He deserves to he men¬ 
tioned as tho first reformer in this science, and as the ear¬ 
liest writer who earnestly endeavoured to purify the cor¬ 
rupted streams which had Hewed through so many ages of 
barbarism i'rom the antient Greek and Roman fountains. 
His example was speedily followed by Tragus, Fuchsius, 
Matthiolus, and others; the knowledge of species rapidly 
augmented, partly by the examination of indigenous plants 
and partly by tho remarks ofthe earlier travellers, who about 
the year 14(i0 began to turn tVfeir attention to the vegetable 
kingdom ; till at last their abundance! became so great as to 
call for the assistance of compilers cajiahlo of digesting what 
and already begun to be scattered through numberless works. 
The first undertaking of the kind was by Conrail Gosner, a 
native of Ziirich, who died iu the year 1505. This excel¬ 
lent man spent the hitter part of his life in collecting 
materials for a general history of plants; he is stated to 
have caused above 1500 drawings to he prepaivd lor the 
illustration of his undertaking, but, unfortunately, he died 
before his project was executed, and his materials were 
afterwards dispersed. He appears however to ha' e brought 
about one most important ehango in science, by iliscoveriug 
that the distinctinns and true nature of ]dants were to be 
Sought in their organs of reproduction rather than in those 
of nutrition. This was assuredly tho first step that liad 
been taken forward in the science since tlie fall of the lio- 
inan Plmpire, and is abundaiil evidence of the great supe¬ 
riority of Gesner over all those who hi.d preceded him. 
From this time collections of species were made by nume¬ 
rous writers; our countrynian Turner, Dodoens, J.obel, 
Clusius, Cffisalpinus, and the B uhins, were tho ino.si dis¬ 
tinguished writers between tho years 1550 and ICOO; and 
among them the number of known species was so exceed¬ 
ingly increased, especially by the lisco\erics of Clusius, 
that it became impossible to reilucc them into any order 
without the adoption of some principle of classification. 
Hence originated tho first atlempte at systematical arrange¬ 
ment, with which commences 

The Second ^ra. —It is to Matthew Lob .1, a Dutch phy¬ 
sician residing in England in the time of Elizabeth, that 
the honour is to be ascribed of having been the first to 
strike out a method by which plants could be so arranged 
that those which arc most alike should be placcil next to 
each other, or in other words which should he an expre.ssiou 
of their natural relations. As may be supposed, this ourly 
attempt at the discovery of a natural system was exceed¬ 
ingly rude and imperfect; it is however reniarkablc for 
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having comprehended several combinations which Kro ire- 
(^nized at the present day: Cucurbitacea;, Stellules, Gra~ 
ttiihetr, Labidtte, Boragiriete, Leguminosee, Filices, were all 
distinctly indicted; and it tuny be added that under the 
name of AsphSiels he grouped the principal part of modern 
petaluid monocotyledons. The reasons however why such 
groups were constituUsd were not then susceptible of defini¬ 
tion ; the true principles of classification had to be elicited by 
the long and patient study of succeeding ages. Among 
the foremost to take up this important subject was Ciesal- 
pinus, a Roman physician attached to the court of Pone 
Sixtus V. This naturalist possessed a degree of insight 
into the science far beyond that of his age, and is memo¬ 
rable for the justness with which ho appreciated many of the 
less obvious circumstances which his predecessors had over¬ 
looked. For example, he was aware of the circulation of 
the sap; ho believed that its ascent from the roots was 
caused by heat; he knew that leaves are cortical expun- 
sions traversed by veins, proceeding in part from the liber; 
he estimated the pith of plants at its true value, and seeds 
he compared to eggs, in which there exists a vital prinidple 
without life; but he denied the existence of sexes in the 
vegetaWo kingdom. Improving upon the views of Gesner, 
ho showctl how great is the value of the fructification in 
systematic botany ; the llower he said was nothing but the 
wrapper of the fruit*; the essential part of the seed be con¬ 
sidered to be what is called the corculiun, that is the double 
cone of plumule and radicle which connects the eolyhalons. 
In general his views of vegetable physiology were much 
more just than those of his predecessors, and if he did not 
avoid the error of supposing certain plants to be mere abor¬ 
tions of more perfect species, as many grasses of corn, ho 
amply redeemed his fame by the correction of other mis¬ 
takes. From ditlcreiices in the fruit and the seed of plants, 
ho formed a system wliich, though purely artificial, and 
never much employed, had the merit of calling attention 
strongly to the existence of a class of important characters 
which had previously boon either overlooked or undervalued. 

But notwithstanding the attempts thus made by a few 
distinguished men to elevate the science to a higher sta¬ 
tion, ami to reduce it to some general principles, it still con¬ 
tinued to languish and to remain for the most part in the 
hands of tho most ignorant pretenders, and in no country 
inoro so than in England. Wc find, upon the authority of 
the celebrated Ray, that in .this country in tho middle of 
the se\ onteenth century it was in the most laraontablc stale. 
At that lime the standard book of English botanists was a 
publication called Gerardo’s ‘ Ilerb.al,’ wliich was, as Ray tells 
us. the production of a man almost entirely ignorant of the 
learned languages, in which nevertheless all books on science 
were at that lime written. The princijial part of the work 
was pirated from tho ‘ Pemptadcs ’ of Dodoens, turned into 
English by one Priest, and, in order to conceal the plunder, 
the arrangement of Dodoens was exchanged for that of 
Lobel, while the whole was made up with the wmid-blocks 
of Tabennumontanus’ Kriiutcrbucb, often unskilfully trans¬ 
posed and confounded. At last a change, ns sudden as it 
was imiKirtant, was produced in the science by the applica¬ 
tion of the microscoiie to botanical purposes. 

T/te Third /Era, —^About tho middle of the seventeenth 
century this instrument was first employed in the examina¬ 
tion of the elementary organs of plants, about which no¬ 
thing had been previously learned since tho time of Theo¬ 
phrastus. The discovery of spiral vessels by Henshaw in 
1661, the examination of the cellular tissue by Hook at a 
Eomowbat later date, at onexj excited the attention of ob- 
serv’ors, and led at nearly the same time to the appearance 
of two works upon vegetable anatomy, which at once so 
nearly exhausted tho subject, that it can scarcely be said to 
have again advanced till the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury. Grew and Malpighi, the writers thus adverted to, 
but more especially the former, combined with rare jiowers 
of observation a degree of patience which few men have ever 
possessed. They each examined the anatomy of vegetation 
in its minutest details, tho former principally in the abstract, 
the latter more comparatively with the animal kingdom. 
Various forms of cellular tissue, inter-cellular passages, spi¬ 
ral v^^sels, woody tubes, ducts, the nature of hairs, the true 
structure of wood, were made at once familiar to the bo- 
m^^ist; the real nature of sexes in plants was demonstrated; 
ajad it is quite surprising to look hack on those days from 
the present high ground on which botany has taken its 
Stanu, and to see how little tho views of Grew at least have 


subsequently required correction. From him physiological 
botany, properly speaking, took its origin. Clear and dis¬ 
tinct ideas of the true causes of vegetable phenomena gra¬ 
dually arose out of a consideration of tho physical properties 
of the minute parts through whoso combined action they aru 
brought about; and a solid foundation w'as laid for the 
theories of vegetation which subscqudflt botanists have ]>ro- 
pouuded: to Grew may also lie ascribed tho honour of having 
first pointed out tho important diflerence between Seeds 
with one cotyledon, and those with two, and of having thus 
been the discoverer of the two great natural classes into 
which the lloweiing part of the vegetable kingdom is now 
divided. Grew, however, was no systematist; it was re¬ 
served for anollier Englishman to discover the true prin¬ 
ciples of cla$sifi<<ation, and thus to commence 

The Fourth /Eru. —.John Ray, a man of a capacious mind, 
of singular powers of ohsen'ation, and of extensive learning, 
driven from his collegiate employments by the infamous com¬ 
mands of a prolligate prince, sought consolation in the study 
of natural history, to which he ha<l been attached from his 
youth. Botany he found was fast settling back into tho 
chaos of the middle ages,.partly beneath the weight of un¬ 
digested materials, but more from tho want of sonic fixed 
principles by which tho knowledge of the day should he 
methodized. Profiting by the discoveries of Grew and tiio 
other vegetable anatomists, to which he added a great store 
of original observation, he in his ‘llistoria Plaiitaruin,' the 
first Volume of whieh appeared in 1686, embodied in one 
coiineeled series all the facts that had been colleeted eon- 
eeniing the slrneture and fuiietioiis of plants : to these he 
added aii exposition of what he eonsidered the philosophy 
of eliissifieation, as indicated partly by human reason, and 
partly by e.xperienec; and from the whole ho deduced a 
elassifieatioii whieh is unquestionably the basis of that whieh, 
under the name of the system of .Jussieu, is every where re¬ 
cognized at the present day. For proofs of this, wc rcter 
our readers to the memoir of Ray in the present work; we 
w'ill only observe in this place that he separated llowcriiig 
from tlowerless plants ; that ho divided the former into mo¬ 
nocotyledons and dicotyledons, and that under these three 
heads he arranged a considerable niimher of groups, partly 
his own, partly taken from Lobel and others ; which are 
sulistaiitially the same as what are received by holaiiisls of 
the present day under tho name of natural orders. It is 
singular enough that the merits of this aiTaugeiuciit of 
John Ray should have been so little appreciated by his 
I'ontcniporarics and immediate successors, as to have been 
but little adopted ; and that, instead of endeavouring to cor¬ 
rect its errors and to remove its imperfections, botanists 
occupied themselves for several succeeding years in attempts 
at discovering other systems, the greater jiart of which were 
abandoned almost as soon as they were made known. 
Rivinus, Magnol, Tuurncfurt, and Linnaeus were the must 
celebrated of these writers ; hut the two last alone have had 
any permanent reputation. Tournofort, who for a long tinio 
stood at the head of the French school of botany, prujMiscd, 
ill 1694, a method of arrangoiiicnt, in its principles entirely 
artificial, but which in some cases was accidentally in ac¬ 
cordance with natural affinities. It was founded chiefly 
upon difiercnces in the corolla, without the slightest re¬ 
ference to physiological peculiarities; and is how forgottun, 
except in consequence of its having furnished some useful 
ideas to Jussieu, as will be hereafter shown,. 

The Fifth /Era. —Linnanis was a genius of a different and 
a higher order. Educated in the severe school of adversity, 
accustomed from his earliest youth to estimate higher than 
all other things verbal accuracy and a logical precision, 
which are often most seductive when least applicable; en¬ 
dowed by nature with a most brilliant understanding, and 
capable, from constitutional strength, of any fatigue either 
of mind or body, this extQiordifiary man was destined to 
produce a revolution in botany, among other branches of 
natural history, which in some respects advanced and in 
others retarded its progress far more than tho acts of any 
one who had preceded him. He found the phraseology bail, 
and he improved it; tho jsomenclature was awkward and in¬ 
convenient, he simplified it; the disUnctions of genera and 
^ecies, however mucli the former nad lieeii improved by 
Toumefort, were vague and too often empirical; he defined 
them with an apparent rigour, which the world thought ad¬ 
mirable, hut which Nature spurned; ho found the classifica¬ 
tions of his day so vague aim uncertain, that no two persons 
were agreed as to their value, and for them bo substituted a 
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scheme o^he most specious aspect, in which all things 
seemed as cleatly circumscribed by rnlo and line as the 
flelds in the map oC- an estate : he Inncied he hiul gained 
tlie mastery over nature, that he had discovered a mighty 
spell that would bind ]mr down to bo dissected and anato¬ 
mised, and the world ifelicvod him: in short,ho seised upon 
all thewardrolie of creation, and his followers never doubted 
that the bodiless puppets wliich ho set in action were really 
the divine soul and essence of the organic world. Such was 
Linnnms; the mighty spirit of his day. Let us do this great 
man that justice wliich exaggeration on the one hand, and 
detraction on tlic other, have too often refused to him ; and 
let us view his character soberly and without prejudice. Wo 
shall then admit that no naturalist has ever been his supe¬ 
rior ; and that ho richly merited that high station in science 
which ho hold for so many years. His verbal accuracy, 
upon which his fame greatly depends, together with the re¬ 
markable ter.scuess of liis technical language, reduced the 
crude matter that was stored up in the folios of Itis predeces¬ 
sors into a form that was accessible to all men. Ho sepa¬ 
rated with singular skill tho important from the unimportant 
in their descriptions. lie arrayed tlieir endless syiionyins 
with a patience and lucid order that were quite iniiniValde. 
By requiring all species to be capable of a rigorous defini¬ 
tion not exceeding twelve words, he pnrilleil botany of the 
endless varieties of the gardeners and herbalists ; by apply¬ 
ing tho same strict, prinmples to genera, and reilucing every 
character to its ilifteivntial terms, ho got rid of all tho cum¬ 
brous descriptions of the old writers. Finally, by the inven¬ 
tion of an artificial system, every division of which was de¬ 
fined in tlie most rigorous manner, he was able so to classify 
all the materials thus purified and simplified, that it seemed 
as if every one could become a botanist without more pre¬ 
vious study than would be rcijuircd to learn how to discover 
words in a dictionary. AiM to all this, the liveliness of his 
imagination, the skill with wliich he applied his botanical 
knowledge to practical objects, and the ingenuity ho showed 
in tnrnin;r to the purposes of his classification the newly- 
iliscovercd sexes of plants, and we shall at once comprehend 
what it was that exalted Linnivns so llir above liis contem¬ 
poraries. But great as the impulse undouhtedly \vas which 
Linnrous gave to botany, there were vices in his principles 
whieli, although overlookeil during his life, have suhse- 
nuently been jiroductive of inlinilo evil. Tliero is no such 
thing us a rigorous dclinition in natural history: this fact 
Ray had demonstrated to arise out of the very nature of 
things ; and eon.seqneiitIy tlio short jihrases by which spe¬ 
cies and genera were characterized by Liniimns were found 
equally applicable to many other plants besides those for 
which they were inlendeil : hoiico arose a new source of eon- 
fusion, inferior only to that wliich it was intended to eorreet. 
Differential characters, wliich would ho invaluable if we had 
all nature before us, were found in practice to lead to inces¬ 
sant errors, so soon as some new species was introduced into 
the calculation : they also laboured uinler the great fault 
of conveying no idea whatever of the general nature of the 
]>lants to whiph t||i|ey related : thus tho I’orluguc.se botanist 
Loureiro, who attempted to determine the plants of China 
by the systematic writings of Liniianis fell into tho singular 
error that the'hydmngea was a priiiirosc, M'ith regard to 
his artificial system of elussiiieulion, it was found that it 
looked better in the closet than in the field ; that the neat¬ 
ness and accuracy of the distinctions upon which it was di- 
vided into groups existed on|[y iqion paper, and that cxcc[>- 
tions without end encumbered it at every turin This, which 
is iicrlmps inseparable from all systoiiiatic arraiigomciits, 
would not have been felt as so great an evil, if there bud 
been any secondary characters by which the primary ones 
could be checked, or if the systeth had really led with all its 
difficulties to a knowlcdgesof things. Bm it was iin|)ossiblc 
not to perceive that it led in reality to little more than a 
knowledge of names, and that it could lie looked upon as 
nothing beyond an index of genera and s^iecies. Let us 
repeat, however, that these ohiections wore of Utile weight 
in the time of Linnecus; the forc^ of many of them was 
hardly felt, when scamely a twelfth part of the species now 
known to exist was ,ppon record; and the world was natu¬ 
rally inclined ta embrace with ardour the clearness and pre¬ 
cision of tho Linnean language, notwithstanding all its 
faults, in exchange for tli| cumbrous, vague, or unmethod¬ 
ical desoriptions of those who preceded it. The great 
einl that has arisen hnt of the system of Linnonis has been 
this: thatdt has led to the formation of a largo school of 


superficial botanists; of men who sapgt^d that notaoii- 
olature and verbal criticisfn constitute twwhole ^ectsof 
the science; who haye been distinguished mofp imr their 
total neglect of everything beyond more teoKtiica|itiofi, than 
the old botanists for their disregard of the latter; who have 
had no general views, and apparently no power of applying 
their means to any intelligible end, and who, consequeiitly, 
in the countries where they have nourished, have so far 
lessened the science in public estimation, and dune as much 
to retard its progress as Linnaius did to advance it. 

The maxims however of Ray, and the great general views 
of that illustrious naturalist, were destined not to fade even 
before the meteoric brilliancy that surrounded the throne of 
Linnaius. A French botanist, Antoine Laurent dc Jussieu, 
soon entered the field to oppose the latter. In the year 1789, 
just eleven years after the death of Liunmus, he produced, 
under the name of ‘ Genera Plantarum,' an arrangement 
of plants according to their natural relations, in which 
the principles of the great English botanist aro tacitly ad¬ 
mitted, and bis fundamental divisions adopted in combi¬ 
nation in part with those of Tournefort, and in part with what 
are peculiar to the author himself. .Jussieu possessed in a 
hapjiier degree than any man that has succeeded him tho 
art of adapting the simplicity and accuracy of the language 
of Liunaius to the exigencies of science, without encumber¬ 
ing himself with its pedantry. He knew the impossibility 
of employing any single characters to distinguish objects 
so variable in their nature as plants; and he clearly saw to 
what evils all artificial systems must of necessity give rise. 
Without pretending then to the coneiscncss of Linnscus in 
forming liis generic characters, he rendered them as brief us 
was consistent with dearness ; without peremptorily exclud¬ 
ing all distinctions nut derived from tlie fructification, 
ho nevertheless made tho latter tho essential consider¬ 
ation ; instead of defining his classes and orders by a few 
artiliciul marks, he formed them from a view of all 
tile most essential parts of structure; and thus ho col¬ 
lected under the same divisions all those plants which arc 
most nearly allied to each other. Hence while a knowledge 
of one plant dues nut by any means lead to that of another 
in tlie system of Liiinanis, it leads directly to the knowledge 
of many more in the classification of Jussieu; which has 
accordingly gained tho name of the natural system. This 
at unec brought the science back to a healthy stale; it 
demonstrated the po.ssibility of reducing the characters of 
natural groups to words, contrary to the opinion of I.innaius. 
who found tliat task altogether beyond his powers; it did 
away with tho necessity of artificial .'UTaiigemcnts, and 
giving a death-blow to verbal botany,, it laid the foundation 
of that beautiful but still inqierfect .superstructure, which 
has been erected by the labours of Brown, Do Candolle, 
and otliers. If tlie system of Jussieu were not a return 
to that of Ray, modified only and improved by modern dis¬ 
coveries, we should certainly have taken this period for the 
eoiiinicncenient of 

Tlic fii.rfh and latest <pra in our science. But it was 
reservod ibr a man whoso fauio lies cliiolly in the literary 
world to effect the lust great revolution that tho ideas of 
*hotanists have undergone. In 17‘JO, one year after the 
appearatieo of Jussieu’s Cieiiera l*lantariim, the German poet 
Giillic published a pamt>hlet I'allcd ‘ The Metamorphosis 
of I’laiils.’ At that time the various organs of which 
plants consist bad been pretty well ascertained, the dis- 
tiiiL'iiuii.s between the leaf, the calyx, the corolla, the 
stauieiis, and the pistil, were in a great measure understood, 
and the botanists were not a f w who fancied there waa 
luithiiig more to learn about them. Nevertheless even 
in the lime of Tlieoplirastus a notion had existed that . 
certain forms of loavo.s were mere .nodifieations of others 
that apjieared very different, as the angular leaves in 
croton of the round cotyledons or seminal leaves of that 
plant. Linnaius himself hud entertained the'opinion that 
all the parts of a flower are mere modifications of leaves 
whose period of development is anticipated; {prolepsis plaii- 
lariiin); Ludwig in 1757, and more especially Wolff in 
1768, had stated in e.\press terms that all the organs of 
plants are reducible to the axis and its appendages, of tlm 
hitler of which tho Joaf is to bo taken as the universal type. 
But tho theory of LinuiBUS was fanciful ; Ludwig was a 
writer of too little authority in his day to succeed in eota- 
blishing a doctrine so muck at variance tvith received 
opinions; and the theory of Wolff was propounded in a 
paper upon the for^nation of the intestines in animals, which 
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seems nlto^otlier to ^^a^■o esnapod tho observation of bota¬ 
nists. Enliroly \u'iao<iuainteil with the writings of the two 
laiinr naturalists, but aware of the Ifrolcpsis Plantarum of 
LinnsriiH, Glitho took tip this important theory, and demon¬ 
strated that all those organs to which so many diflerent 
natiins were applied, and which, in fact, have so many dis¬ 
similar functions to perform, were all modifications of one 
common type—the leaf; that tho bract is a contracted leaf, 
the calyx a combination of several, the corolla a union of 
st'vcral more in a coloured state, the stamens contracted 
and coloured leaves with their parencliynia in a state of 
disintegration, and tho pistil another arrangement of leaves 
rolled up and comhiiUMl according to certain invariable laws. 
All tliis he staled in siieli clear and precise terms, tho 
argmiicnis upon which he supported his propositions wore 
so simple and so just, and the whole doctrine was explained 
in laiicuaue so sober ami philosophical, that the iiK're cir¬ 
cumstance of its not having licoii imiricdiaUdy received all 
over the scientific world shows in tho clearest light how 
hanefnl the inllnenco of Linneatt botany hail already he- 
couie; for this hcaiiliful theory, which is the very corner¬ 
stone of struclural botany, and which is now on all hands 
admitted to be unassailable, was treateil as the idle dream 
of a poet, and neglected for above twenty years. Tt has 
lioweviir wrought a change in tho ideas of mankind re¬ 
garding the iiaturo of plants which has already produced 
the most important results by banishing from the science 
the c.oinplieatcd and nnintelligihle distiuctiniis and descrip¬ 
tions with which botany was formerly cncutnherod, by fixing 
the inanilold combinations of tho orga.ns of plants at their 
true value, and by introducing more just ideas of vegetable 
])hvsiology. 

n< we wo nmst bring our sketch of the history of holany 
to a close. There is no longer iiny great discovery to an- 
lionneo as having produced a sudden and universal clianec 
in the science: its general principles are apparently 
nnderstood, and all that botanists of the prosenl. century ! 
have been aide to do has heeu to work out those primajile . 
in detail, to suhslaiitintc or modify them by isolated obser¬ 
vations, to combine into one consistent whole the mnltitudo 
of species whose attributes are as numc'rousas themselves, 
attd gradually to reduce into lucid order the sceiniijgly dis¬ 
cordant materials which constitute tho v(*getahlo kingdom. 
Th(! rapidity with which this has been eflccting of late 
years has Iwen in proportion to the disappearance of the 
Linnean school; where the system of Linnicns has con¬ 
tinued to prevail, as in iSwedon, Sp:iin, Portugal, and Italy, 
progress has been the slowest; where it has only maintained 
a doubtful .struggle w’ith tbe principles of Ray. as in Ocrniany 
and England, advance bas been more rapid : but it lias only 
been in Franco, in which tho doctrines of 1-innatms never 
could take root, that tbe march of discovery bas been 
steady and uninterrupted. At tlie prevent moment Great 
Hritain, Gcnnaiiy. and France are in the same position ; 
they are all fn'eil from the prejudices of the Swedish school, 
and are proceeding with equal steps, all guided by the 
same sound and recognized principles. 

The mnful putimscs to which botany ix applied are so 
numerous, that wo can only find room for a short expla¬ 
nation of the most remarkable. Agricultnro .and horti¬ 
culture arc the two urt.s with which its relation is the 
most obvious; for although a considerable part of all tho 
practices in each of them grew out of mere experience, 
or was discovered by chance, yet there is no jiossihility of 
improving them except by other fortunate accidents, or of 
advancing them at a more rapid rate unless by tho appli¬ 
cation of vegetable physiology. Tho world, especially that 
part of it to which these arts belong, is little accustomed to 
trace to their source tho common practices with which it 
has been familiar from its infancy ; and it is far from sus¬ 
pecting that many of the operations which arc intrusted to 
the most ignorant rustics havooneby one and piecemeal been 
hit upon during the careful study of nature by philosophers 
whose names it never heard. Gardening and husbandry 
may be defined as tbe arts, firstly, of improving the quality 
of various useful plants, and, secondlv, of increasing the 
quantity which a given apace of eartfe is capable of pro¬ 
ducing. 

Tq improve the quality of any one plant, and to render it 
better adapted to the uses of mankind upon scientific prin¬ 
ciples, is a very complicated process, and is to bo effected in 
many different ways, all of which require an intimate 
knowledge of tho nature of tho vital actions of plants, and 


of the degree in which they arc affected by eithet external 
or internal causes. For example, a particular kind of (lax 
pi’odiiccs fibres whicb are too coarse for the iranufacturer ; 
it is impossible to know how those delicate elementary tubes 
are to bo rendered fine without being aware of tbe manner 
in which vegetable tissue is affected by light, air, and earth. 
Tho Havour of some fruit is too acid; it is the botanist only 
who could have discovered how to itiereuse the <iuantily of 
saccharine matter. Potatoes are sometimes watery and 
unfit for food; wo learn from vegetable physiology that this 
is often caused by tho leaves, in which the nutritious (lour of 
the potato is originally formed, not being sufllcicntly ex¬ 
posed hi solar light, the great agent in causing the production 
of vegetable secretions. Tho leaves of the tea plant ai'o 
harmless and only slightly stimulating in certain latitudes, 
they become narcotic aii<l luiwholesomo in others i this 
apparent puzzle is explained by the connexion that exists 
hetweou climate and vegel.alioii, a purely botanical (|iicstiun. 
Certain races of plants may exist, of which oni' is Iihi vigor¬ 
ous, the other too debilitated for the purpi'Scs of the culti¬ 
vator ; tho botanist shows how an intermediate race may 
be created, having the best qualiiii:s of both. 

(’arlaiii vegetable produetioiis arc siiseeptiblo of being 
produced in particular 'alitudcs, others arc not, or not to 
any Useful purpose: for iustanee, in Kiigland tho vine will 
never yield grapes capable of making such wine as even 
that of champiiLriie. nor will tobacco ever acquire that pecu¬ 
liar principle uhieli gives it so great a value if grown in 
olbor countries; and yel both these ])lanls (loiirisli in the 
•soil of Kiigland. The botanist can explain why this is, and 
thus prcNcnt tbe coiiiiiieiiccmeiit of speciibiliolis winch Can 
never end except in loss and disappoiiitnient. 

The qiii'.ntity of produce wbieh may he procured from a 
given .space of ground varies very much according to tho 
skill of the cultivator, hut that skill is iu reality tho mere 
application of the niles of vegigahlc physiology to each par¬ 
ticular ca-c ; an application that is most Crequeiitlv made 
uiieoiisciou-ly, hut which nevertheless is made. \Ve arc 
too apt to o\ crlook causes in ell'eets. and to asi riho the ini- 
proveioeiits wc witness to a mere advance in art, without 
considering that that advance must have had a cause, and 
that the eaiise can only be the working of some (iiaster 
hand, which is afterwards blindly followed by iLo commu¬ 
nity. The crops of orchard fruit are doubled ;nid frehled in 
many places; old exhansted races arc replaced by. young, 
vigorous, and prolific ones ; the c.idi'r and perry farmer will 
feci tbe benefit of this, but be will lorgol that lie owes the 
ehango to the patient skill of a vogelahle physiologist. The 
produce of the potato is .•lugmented iu the same proiiortion ; 
twice at least the ordinary (juantity of this important article 
of tbod may now be obtained from every field ; the jieasiint 
will feel the additional cmiit’ort thus difi'iised around hiw, 
but he will never have heard of tlie name of Knight; nor 
will he know after a few ycar.s that the produeo of the land 
was ever smaller. 

Nor is it alone to articles of food that this science is to be 
applied ; next in importance to food arq, fire and shelter, 
both of which are mainly furnished by timber. The laws 
of nature which regulate the iirodnction of this substance 
are among the nio.st enrious in science; we possess tho 
most absolute control over them : we hold in onr very hands 
tho means of regulating their action, and if we neglect 
them, as is too often the case, it is not science which is to 
blame, hut those who undervalue and neglect her. Because 
trees will grow without assistance, and liecaiise, in spite of 
neglect and ignorance, timber is pcniotually renewing 
itself upon the earth, we forget that either its rate of pro¬ 
duction may be accelerated, or its quality improved. Tlia 
w'ritcr of tliis has scan plantations, in this country, made 
for particular purposes at a large expense, totally ruined, 
with reference to the objects of thoso who planted them, 
from ignorance of the simplest laws of vegetable physiology. 

Some allusion has already been mode to tho important 
results which arise out of the study of the connexion between 
vegetation and climate. The (quality of all vegetable pro¬ 
ductions is iniiuenced essentially by external causes; 
intensity of light, atmospheric pressure, humidity, tempe¬ 
rature, and seasons, are the great agents which modify the 
tissue, which control development, and which regulate the 
formation of sensible properties. Various combinations of 
these and other external causes are what constitute diver 
sities of climate, and it is therefore obvious that the con¬ 
nexion between the latter and vegetation is of tho most 
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intimate nt^ure. But as this is a branch of the science of 
comparatively modern origin, there are few instances of its 
application : one of the most striking was the declaration of 
Mr. Hoyle, that cotton might be obtiiined in the East Inilies 
equal to the finest from America, a i)ro))hccy which has 
already been fulfilled in consequence of the practical adop¬ 
tion of plans similar to those whi<di ho theoretically sug¬ 
gested. Can tea be cultivated as advantageously elsewhere 
as in China, and what are the causes of the failure of the 
attempt in Brazil, iu Madeira, and in tlio Indian Archi- 
pi.dago? Hero is a single ipicstion of iinmenso importance, 
involving the intcrc.sts of millions of human beings, and 
afi’ecting the pecuniary interests of Great Britain as much 
as any commercial ]>roIdem ever did ; the botanist, and the 
botanist only, can give a safe and certain answer to it. 

Tlio cases lutberto cited refer ohiotly to the objects of 
vi'getilble physiology; systematic botany bears upon prac- 
tii-o not less usefully, but in a dilfereiit way. If the only 
advantage of classifying plants were to acquire the power of 
discovering their scientific names, even that would have a 
certain kind of interest, because it wouM insure a uni¬ 
formity of language in speaking of them ; if it bad the addi¬ 
tional property of ilemonstrafing the gradual cuunexioii that 
is discoverable between all the beings in the organized part 
of the creation, of proving llial there is an insensible tran¬ 
sition from one form of living matter to another, without 
break or interru])tion, and of exphtining in a clear and in¬ 
telligible manner the nature of that universal hannemy of 
which pbilosopliers arc used to talk, the interest and import¬ 
ance of botanicail elassiiicatious would be still further en- 
haii<‘cd ; but the practical importance of them would still ho 
extremely limited. It is only wlieii we look to the coinci¬ 
dence between iiotanical alliuities and sensible jiroperlies, 
and to the external iudieatioiis of internal qualities, that we 
peiveivc the great (catnics of its utility to man. If the 
(jualities of every plant risjuired to he asi-ertaiiied hy a 
circuitous and tedious scric.-, of experiments, no life could he 
long enough for the (ask, nor, if it were, <sndd any memory 
however powerfid rcnieluher so extensive a series of facts; 
ami if, under sucli cinrunistaiiccs, botanists whose whole 
life is occupied in the study should lie unable to master the 
dillieiiltie-<, systematic botany cmild never he applieil at all 
to any useful purpose, hecause it must of necessity he far 
beyond (lie aetjuirement of those persons who would he 
most likely to luive ociaiuon to employ it. But it was long 
since suspected lluU plants which agre<! with each other in 
organi/ation also agree in (he secretions whadi may hesnp 
posed to he tiie re.-.ult of that organization. Liniueus, in ] 
his dissertation upon the properties of plants, declares (lull 
species of ihe same genus posses.s similar virtues ; that those 
of the same natural order are near each other in properties, 
aivl that those which belong to the same nat ural class have 
iilso some relation to each other in their sensible properties. 
This doctrine is now admilteil ou all bauds, among iiioii of I 
science, to be incontrovertible, and places the practical ' 


utiliity of systematic botany in the most striking light. In¬ 
stead of endless e.xpcriments leading to maltitudes of ius 
congruous and isolated facts, the whole historv of the .medi¬ 
cinal or economical uses of the vegetable kingiioni is redueed 
to a comparatively' small number of general liiws ; and a 
student, instead of being cninpcUcd to entangle himself in a 
maze of specific distinctions, is only obliged in practice 
to make himself actpiaintcd with the more striking groups; 
and having accomplished this, lie is cnahled to judge of iho 
properties of a spocies he had never seen hefore, by what 
ho knows of some otlier specio.s to which it is related. Some 
idea of the c.xtoiit to which this power of judging of jilauts 
A priori is practically useful may be formed from this—tiuit 
supposing the vogctahle kingdom to consist of 100 , 01)0 s]ii!- 
cies, arranged in 6 or 7000 geneni, the vast mass of cha¬ 
racters required to distinguish them will ho collected under 
about .100 heads, a knowledge of not more than two-thinls 
of which will bo required for tho purposes of the general 
observer. Thus the common hedge mallow is a mucila¬ 
ginous, inert plant, whose woody tissue is tough enough to 
be manufactured into cordage ; it has certain botanical clia- 
ractors, w’hicli are readily observed and remembered; and it 
belongs to a group ofplants consisting of not fewer than 700 
species. It is only necessary to understand the structure of the 
coininon mallow to recognize all the remainder of the group, 
and to be aware of their uses and properties; so that a per¬ 
son in a foreign country who finds a plant agreeing with 
the mallow in those marks by which the Midvaceous order 
is known, although ho should never have seen or heard of 
the plant before, would immediately recognize it to be mu¬ 
cilaginous and inert, and would expect to find its vegetable 
fibre tough enough to lie manufactured into cordage. It is 
this class of facts which alone can lead with any certainty 
to the discovery in one country of substitutes for the useful 
plants of another: it has sliown the similarity between Iho 
violpt roots of Europe and one of tlio kinds of ipecacuanha 
of .South America; that the astringeiicy of the alum-root 
of the United .States finds a lairallol in those of tlio ger.a- 
niums of England; (bat madder has its representative in 
the Isle of France, ein<-hona in India, and that ludian-nib- 
ber trees exist in the East as well as in the West. 

It is not however every kind of systematic botany wbieb 
leads to these imporUuil results : it is not arrangcractils, 
however clear, which depend upon aecordanees in one or 
two arbitrary and unim|)ortant jioints of stnielurc ; but it 
is that philosophical view of myturc which separates to the 
at.-st distaueo spi'eies whieli are the most dissimilar in 
ilu ir organization, and which places side hy side such 
are more like each other than anything else, filling up all 
the space between sucli extremes upon exactly the same 
principle; till at last, lake a species where von will, it will 
be found iu the midst of its nearest kindred and most 
natural allies. This, whicli is called the natural si/slviu, 
will be explained hereafter under the head of Classivi 
CATIONS in botany. 


A Glossary oj ihe Technical Terms most commonly employed in Botany. 


Ahnorma/, contrary to general riiloa 
Acetimbrnl. lying against anything, in 
clistiiu'tiiiu to lying upon; us the cuty- 
leduiis of some crncilerous plants 
y^(,T/wr, still’and slender and sharp-pointed, 
as tho leaves of a pine-tree 
Achenutm, a stnall, hard, one-seeded fruit, 
resembling a seed 
Anru/alc, needle-shaped 
Aeinucifurtn, scymitar-shaped 
Acinus, u hunch of succulent berries, as of 
grapes 

Acnogen, a plant which grows at its end 
only, without increashig iu diameter, as 
ferns, niiil all flowurluss plants 
Acu/etii, a prickle 
Acu/t ate, covered with prickles 
Acmnuiate, tapering to the point, hut flat 
AJ/iale, growing to anything by the whole 
length 

Adventitious, appearing accidentally 
jKstivatinn, the arrangemoiit of the parts of 
the flower hefore they ezjiand 
Atubnstrus, a flower-bud 
.zt/A«fl)ra,a8uhstauce interposed in some seeds 
hiitweeu the embryo and the seed coats 
Alburnum, tjio young wood; BaiMVOod 


Amrnliim, a. ciiWiin-, the male inflorescence 
of the hazel, •'sc. 

Am/i/f.ricau/, clasping a stem 
AnnsluHiiiziiiy. the growing together of (wo 
parts which meet from diilereiil direetioiis 
Aii'ii iMs. II (Jiei'k terminatiou expressive of 
the male sex 

Anfrticluons, doubled abruptly iu several 
■liflereiit directions 

Auyiuriii-pous, having seeds enclosed in a 
pericarp 

Annotinans. a year old 
Anther, the case containing laillen 
Apophysis, the enlarged base of the theca of 
seme inussos 

Apnihcciiiin, the shield, or mass of reproduc¬ 
tive matter of a liclieii 
Appenilicii/ale, liaving some kind of ap¬ 
pendages 

Api talons, having no petals 
Apiciilaie, abruptly pointed 
Apocarpous, where tho cuipels are distinct 
from each other 

Arachnoid, resemhling a spider’s web 
Art ohUe, divided into little spaces 
Aril, a peculiar wrapiier uf sumo seeds, as 
the mace uf the nutmeg 


■ Aristii, the heard or awn of grasses 
I ./»•(■», Ihe cases in which the spores of 
lichens are eiicluseil 

I Asciihom, a hollow leaf looking like .a water 
ves.-,el; as the pitcher of Nepenthes 
Attenuated, gradually tapering to a point 
without becoming tl.it 
Auriinlalc, having two lubes (like eats) at 
the base 
Awn, see Arisia 

Axis, tho root and stem either taken toge¬ 
ther or separately 

Axil, the acute u..gle formed hy the junc¬ 
tion uf the leaf. &c. to its axis 
Axillary, growing iu an axil 

liaccatc, fruit covered with soft flesh 
narhate, covered with 1 iig hairs resem¬ 
bling a heard 

Beard, a tuft of long hair* 

Bironjug’ttt, iu two pairs, placed side hy 
side 

Bidentate, having two teeth 
liijariout, arranged in two rows 
Bifid, divided into two shallow loLcs 
Bifoliate, having two leaflets 
Bifurcate, twice forked 
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Btjugouti in two plaoed end to ciid 

J^'Ra/e,'ti^winK in pai(» 

Biparlile, divided into two deep lobe* if 
Biiiinnalr, twice pinnate 
Buternrie, twice serrate fW 

BracMair, when branches staita nearly at 
right angles to the stem from which they 
proceed 

Bractf the leaf or leaflet from the axil of 
which a flower grows 
Bu/b, a scaly, underground bud 
Butbotuber, a short, roundish, underground 
stem resembling a bulb 

Cailueoux, falling off sooner or later 
Ceniutis, of a bluish grey colour 
Ca-f/Htoxe, growing in tufts 
Culcur, a spur or horn j as in the nasturtium 
Calctirate, having a spur or horn 
Catgculate, liaviug a whorl of brads on the 
outside of a i^lyx, or of an involucre 
Gi/gpira, the hood of a moss 
Calyx, the external envelope of a flower 
Cumbuim, a viscid secretion funned in the 
sjwing between the bark and wood of 
Kxugens 

Campnnntate, bell-sliaped 
Canaliculate, channelled 
Caaeellate, a leaf tVliich has veins without 
connecting piireiichyina 
Capitate, growing in a head 
Capitulum, a collection of flowers in a head 
Captule, any dry many-sceded fruit 
Carinate, having a kind of keel 
Carnose, fleshy 

Cgrpet, one of the parts of a compound 
pistil; a single leaf rolled up into uno of 
the integers of a pistil 
CaruncuMe, a seed having fungous ex¬ 
crescences growing near its hiluin 
Caryujmiit, a dry onc-seeded fruit resem¬ 
bling B seed, Imt with no distinction be¬ 
tween the seed coat and pericarp 
emulate, prolonged into a sort of tail 
Cmiline, of or belonging to the stem 
Cent nous, drooping 

Chalaza, a sjKjt on a seed indicating the 
place where the nucleus is uiiiled tu the 
Ht-miiiul iiiteguuieiiU 

Ciliateit, fringed with hairs like an eyelash 
CinerecHs, ash-coloured 
Circinate, rolled inwards from the point to 
the basu 

Circum.icissile, dividing into two parts by a 
spontaneous transverse separation 
Cirrhoua, terminating in a tendril 
Clarate, club-shaped 
Claw, the stalk of a petal 
CJyprate, resemhling a round buckler 
Cachleate, resembling the bowl of a spoon 
Collum, tho ]Kiint 'where the stem and root 
arc combined 

Columella, a central part of the fruit of a 
moss, round which the sjtores are de|)u- 
situd 

Column, the combination of stamens and 
style in Orchideoiis and ether plants 
Comose, having hairs at one or both ends, if 
speaking of seeds; being terminated by 
colouretl empty bracts, if applied tu inllo- 
resccncus’ 

Conilapticate, doubled together 
Con/tuent, growing togetlier so that the line 
of junction is lust tu tho sight 
Conjugate, growing in pairs 
Connate, growing together so that the line 
of junction remains perceptible 
Connective, the fleshy part that combines 
the two lubes of an anther 
Connivent, converging, as the anther of a 
potato blossom 

ConMat, iipproaching a conical form 
Continuoin, proceeding from something else 
without apparent interruption 
Contorted, twisted in su^ a way that all 
tho parts have a similar direction, as the 
segments of the flower of an Oleander 
ConeoMe, rolled together 
tlorcutum, the rudimentsty axis which con¬ 
nects the cotyledons of the embryo 
Cordate, heart-ihaped 


Coriaccout, iP|{athery texture 
Cormui^ a solid, roundish, underground 
stem, as in Crocus 
L^meout, of a horny texture 
Cornicufate, shaped like a slender horn . 
Corolla, the second of the two envdopcs 
that surround the. stamens and pistil 
Corona, a combination of fertile and barren 
stamens into a disk, as in Stapelia 
Corymboae, when the branches surroundiiig 
^a common axis are shortest at the top 
and longest at the bottom, so as to form 
a luvel-tupped whole 
Costa, the midrib of a leaf 
Cotyledons, the leaves of the embryo 
Crateriform, shaped like a goblet 
Crenelled or Crenated, having rounded 
notches at the edges 

Crested, having some unusual and striking 
appendage arising from the middle 
Cruciate, when four parts are so arranged 
as to resemble the arms of a Maltese 
cross 

Cacullute, hooded, rolled inwards so as to 
conceal anything lying within 
Culm, the straw of grasses 
Cuncate, wcdge-sliaped 
Ctipule, the cup of the nciini, the husk of 
thefdbeit, chestnut, S;c.; a peculiar coiii- 
hination of bracts 

Cuspidate, abruptly rounded off with a pro¬ 
jecting point ill the middle 
Cuticle, the external skiu 
Cyuthi/orm, cup-shaped, more contracted 
iit the orifice tliaii cratpiiforin 
Cyme, ait inflorescence having a corymbose 
form, but coiisisliiig of rcpeatedly-braiicli- 
ed divi-ions 

Cymlii/lirm, having the form of a boat 
Cymose, resembling a cyme in appearance 

Deriinrlrous, having ten stamens 
JIrciiliioiis, fulling off 
Declinatc, curved downwards 
Dreumbent, lying prostrate, but rising again 
Decurrent, produced ilnwnrvards, us the 
base of a leaf down the stem 
Decussate, crossing at right angles 
Dehiscence, the act of opening of anther or 
fruit 

Deltoid, having the form of a triangle or 
Greek A 

Denitriiiilal, reseiuhling a small tree 
Dentate, with sli:irp-\ioliitcd notches and 
iutetmediiite curves instead of re-entering 
angles 

Depaii/ierntril, imperfectly developed; look¬ 
ing as if ill-formed from want of sufficient 
nutriment 

Depressed, flattened from point to base 
Dtudelphous, having the stamens in two 
parcels 

Dioecious, having stamens on one plant and 
pistils on unotiier 
Diandriius, having two stamens 
Dichotomous, reiwatedly divided info two 
branches 

Dieotyleiloiious, htiving two cotyledons 
Didynamous, liaving two pairs of stamens 
of imecpial length * 

Didymnus, growing in pairs, or twins; only 
applied tu solids and not tu fiat surfaces 
Dlgi/iite, fingered, diverging from a com¬ 
mon centre, us the Augers fruni the palm 
Dimidiate, hiilf-furmed, or halved, or split 
into two halves 
Dipterous, having two wiugs 
Disenidal, with the central part of a flat 
body diflerently coloured or marked from 
the margin , 

Disk, a fleshy circle interposod between the 
stamens and pistils 

Dissepiments, tne vertical partitions of a 
compound fruit 

Dislichtms, arranged in two rows 
Divaricating, diverging at an obtuse angle. 
DodecandrouB, having 12 stamens 
Dolubriform, hatchet-shaped 
Drupe, such a firuit os the peach, consisting 
of a stem suRounded by flesh or fibrous 
matter 


Duels, spiral vessels that will,wt unroll 
Dumose, having a compact huwy form 
Duramen, tlie heort^wood of limber 

Echinate, covered with hard sharp points 
Slaters, little spirally-twisted liygroroutiieal 
threads that disperse the spores of Jiiu- 
germannias 

Elementary organs, the minute parts of which 
the texture of plants is composed 
Emarginate, having a notch at the point 
Eudtryo, the rudimentory plant before ger¬ 
mination commences 

ICndorarp, the hard lining of sumo peri¬ 
carps 

Endogeti, a plant which increases in dia¬ 
meter by addition to its ceutn!, as a palm- 
tree • 

Enneaudraus, having 9 stamens 

liaving the form of a straight and 
narrow sword blade 

Kpir-arp, the external laj-er of the pericarp 
Epidermis, the skin of a plant, in llie lan¬ 
guage of some writers; tlic coiticul inte¬ 
gument according tu others 
Epii/ynous, growing upon tlio top of tho 
ovary, or .seeming to do so 
Ei/iiitaiit, when leaves are so arranged that 
tho ba.SK of each i.s enclus|td wiiliiii the 
opposite iiase of tliat which is next below 
it; as in Iris 

Estieatio/i, see ^Es/inition 
Ejoi/en, a plant wiiich increases in diameter 
by the addition of new wood to the out¬ 
side of the old wood ; as an oak-tree 

Furinaecuus, mealy 
Easciated, lianded 
liisriciiliitrd, collected iu clusters 
Easlii/iide, wlicii the branches of any plant 
lire pressed close tu the main stem, as :u 
the Lombardy popl.ar 
Eilument, the stalk of the nntlier 
lutifnrm, slender and round like a thread 
Eistulnr, tubular but closed at each eud; us 
the leaf of ail onion 
Ftabcllijia m, fa il- sb.i ped 
Elnget/iform, resciiibliiig the thong of a 
whip 

Flejciiose, wavy 

/•'/oceose. covered with little irregular patelies 
of woulliucss 
Elurit, a little ilower 
I'lnscule, ditto 

Foliaceous, having the col.mr and texture of 
a commoii green leaf 

Foliiitioii, tho arrnugement of ymiiig IcavuB 
witliiu tlie leaf-liud 

Folliele, a simple fruit opening by its ven¬ 
tral suture only 

Foramen, the passage tbrougli the iotegu- 
nients of an ovule by whirli iinpivg- 
nating matter is iutrudiiced iiitu the 
nucleus 

Fovilla, the fertilising principle of pollen 
Frond, the leaf of a fern or of a palm 
Fruit, the foil-grown ripened pistil 
Fugacious, lasting but a short time 
Fungoid, resembling a fungus ; that is, irre¬ 
gular in form and fleshy in texture 
Funiculus, the stalk by which some seeds 
arc attached tu the placenta 
Fusi/orm, spindlc-shajied, thickest in the 
middle, and taperiiigitu each cud 

Gatbutas, a small cone whose scales are all 
consolidated into a fleshy ball, as in 
Juniper 

Gutea, the tipper lip of n liibiate flower 
Geniculate, knee-jointed, when a stem bemls 
suddenly iu its midilla 
Gibbous, prominent, projecting 
Glabrous, having no hairs * 

Gtadiale, the same as ensiform, but broader 
and shorter 

Olaml, 1. the fruit of the oak, tlie h.irel, 
&c.; 2. an elevation of the cuticle which 
usually secretes either acrid or rcsinuXis 
matter 

Glamlular, covedtd with glands of tho so- 
coud kind 
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G/mieoui, fpvered with bloom like a plum 
Gloehiilale, covered with hairs which are 
rigid and hooked at tiieit point 
G/iime, one of the bracta of grasses 
Oymnotpermoua, having seeds which ripen 
without being enclosed'in a ])ericarp 
Gymbme, an elevated part of the growing 
point of a flower-bud, rising between the 
cari>els tind throwing them into an oblique 
position 

Gyrate, see Cireinale. Also, surrounded by 
an elastic ring, as the theca of ferns 

i/rM/u/e, having the form of a halbert>head; 
that is, with a lance-shaped centre crossed 
at the base by two lobes of a similar form 
standing at right angles with the centre 
IMini't, the hooded upper lip of some flowers 
Ileplanilroia, having 7 stamens 
Htaanilruilt, having 0 stamens 
llUum, tile scar left upon a seed when it is 
separated from the placenta 
Hhxutf, covered with harsh long hairs 
lliimeiiium, the gills of a mushroom; that 
part ill Fungi where the spores are placed 
lli/fmiiralerifdnn, salver-shaped j having a 
ciliiidricid tube and a flat border spread¬ 
ing away from it 

llypuyijntiur, arising from immediately below 
the pistil 

JcosanilroHS, having ‘iO or more porigj nous 
stamens 

1/nbrimlerl, overlapping, as tiles overlie 
each other on the roof of a house 
htrambent, lying uiion any thing 
liiilrhisceiil. Hut ojiening when ripe 
hiilup/ico/r, duuhled inwards 
Intiiiiium, the membrane that overlies the 
sori of ferns 

Inferior, is said of a calyx when it does not 
f-ilherc to the ovary ; is said of an ovary 
when it does adhere to the calyx 
JnJIun scence, the cullcctiun of (lowers iijiun 
a plant 

Infundthnliform, shaped like a funnel 
Innute, growing upon any thing hv one end 
JnnovHtions, the young slioots of mosses 
Jnlvrrrl/nltir, that wliich lies hetweeii the 
cells or elementary hladdeis of plants 
Jiitrrnotic, the space lietween two nodes 
Jnterriijitct!, when variations in continuity, 
size, or development alternately occur m 
parts which ate sometimes uniform ; as 
when piuiiatcd leaves have the alternate 
leaflets much the smallest, and when 
' dense spikes arc here and there liruken 
hy the extuusiun of internodes 
Jnrolurre, a collection of bracts placed in 
a whorl on the outside a calyx or tlower- 
heait 

liivo/utr, rolled inwards 

LnbeUnm, one segment of a corolla, which 
is lower than the others, and often pen¬ 
dulous 

Labiate, divided into an upper and a lower 
lip, as the corolla of dead nettle 
Lacunose, having numerous large deep de- 
Yiressiims or excavations on its surface 
Lamina, the blade of a leaf 
Lanceolate, shaped like a lunco-head ; that 
is, oval, tailoring to both extremities 
iMterat, originating from the side of any¬ 
thing 

Later, the vital fluid of vegetation - 
Lax, nut compact or dense 
I^afel, a division of n compound leaf 
JjCyunie, a kind of fruit like the pod of a pea 
Lenlim/ur, small, depressed, and doubly 
convex 

Impitht*, coveicd with a sort of scurfiuess 
Lrprout, the same 

Liber, the newly-formed inner bark of 
Fxogens 

JJyu/a, a membranous expansion from the ■ 
top of the petiole in grasses 
Limb, the blade or expanded part of a petal 
Lineiit, very narrow, with tho two sides 
nearly parallel 
Lip, see Labe/tum 


Lomlieidal, when the llli^^s of a com¬ 
pound fruit dehisce in such a way that 
the cells are broken through at their back 
Locueta, the spikelet, or collection of florets 
of a grass 

Lomenium, a legiimo which is interrupted 
between the seeds, so as to separate into 
numetons tran verse portions 
Lunate, formed like a crescent 

Hlanicate, when hairs are interwoven info a 
mass that can be easily separated from 
' the surface 

Maryinat, of or belonging to the edge of 
any thing 

Medullary, of or belonging to the pith 
Micropyte, a small passage through the 
seed, called the foramen when siieaking 
of the ovule. Seo Foramen 
Milrifurm, conical, hollow, ojien at the base, 
and cither entire there or irregularly cut 
Monndelphoiia, with the stamens united into 
one parcel 

Monamlroua, with one stamen only 
Moniliform, shaped like a necklace 
Monupetatoua, with several petals united 
into one body hy their edges 
Mucronnte, tipped hy a hanl point 
Mullifitl, divided into many shallow lobes 
Muhiimrtite, divided into many deep lobes 
Muricated, covered with short, broad, sharp- 
pointed tubercles 

Alurifurm, resembling the bricks in the 
wall of a house 

1 

Navieulnr, sha])ed like a very small boat 
Nectary, any organ that secretes honey 
Nerves, (he stronger veins of a leaf 
Node, the part of a stem froiii which a 
normal leaf-biid arises 
Norma/, aeeording to general rules 
Nnc/ens, the central part of an ovule, or a 
seed 

Nurutr, a small hard sce'd-like pericarp 

larger on one side than on the other 
Oehrea, two stipules united round the stem 
into 11 kind of sheath 
Oetaadrons, having eight stamens 
Operea/nm, the lid of the theca of a moss 
Ovary, the hollow pact of a pistil contain¬ 
ing the ovules 

Ovate, having the ilgiire of an egg 
Ovule, a rudimentary seed 

Palate, tho lower surface of the throat of a 
labiate corolla 

Paleaceous, covered with paleas' 

Palea, either the inner bracts of the inflo¬ 
rescence of a grass, or tho bracts upon 
the receptacle of the Hower-hcad of a 
(annpusita 

Palmate, the same aif digitate, only the 
divisions more shallow and broader 
Pandnriform, uhlong, narrowing towards 
the base, and contracted below the middle 
Panicle, a compound raceiuc; a louse kind 
of inflorescence 

Papilionaceous, a flower consisting of stand- 
aril, wings, and keel, like that of a pea 
Pappus, the calyx of a Cunqsisita, as of 
dandelion 

Parenchyma, tho. pulp that connects the 
veins of leaves 

Parietal, growing from tho lining of any 
thing 

Peclniate, divided into long, close, narrow 
teeth like a comb 

Pedate, palmate, with the lateral segments 
• lengthened and lubed 
Pedicel, uiie ef a great many peduncles 
Peduncle, a flower-stalk 
Peltate, attached within tho margin 
Pentandrous, having five stamens 
Perfoliate, surrounding a stem by the base, 
which grows together where the margins 
touch 

Perianth, a collection of floral envelopes, 
among which the calyx cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the corolla, though both 
are present 
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Pericarp, the)ahell tl^ifiruit of any kind 
Perichestium, tlie leavea.sitthe Jpse of the 
r; stalk of tne fruit of a moss 
Perigone^ same as Perianth 
PeriyyHoste, growing from the sides of a 
calyx ■ 

Periaperm, same as albumen 
Peristome, a curious set of processes sur¬ 
rounding the orifice of the theca of a moss 
Peronate, laid thickly over with a woolly 
substance ending in a sort of meal 
Personate, labiate, with the palate of the 
lower lip pressing against the upiier lip 
Petal, one of tho parts of a corolla 
Petahid, resembling a petal in coluiit and 
texture 

Petiole, the stalk of a leaf 
Peliolar, of or belonging to the petiole 
Phyllodiutn, a petiole transformed into a flat 
leaf-like body 

Pileus, the cap of a inushigom 
Pilose, covered with short nne hairs 
Pinnate, divided into a number of pairs of 
leaflets; bipinnate, each leaflet is also 
pinnate; tripinnate, each sscoadary leaf¬ 
let pinnated also 

Pinutttifd, divided in a pinnated manner 
nearly down to tho midrib 
Pistil, the combination of ovary, style, and 
stigma 

Pith, the central column of cellular tissue 
in an Kxogen 

Placenta, the part of the ovary to which tho 
ovules iire attacheil 
Plane, quite flat 

Plumule, the rudiment of a stem in the 
embryo 

Pollen, the {lowder contained in an anther 
Pollen-tubes, the inonibranons tubes emit¬ 
ted by pollen after tliey fall on the stigma 
I Pidyadelphous, when the stamens are com¬ 
bined into more than two parcels 
PohjnndruKs, when there arc more than 20 
hypogynous stamens 

PohjpetaloMs, when the petals are all distinct 
Pome, a fruit like that of the apple, i>ear, &c. 
Pnefloration, same as Aestivation 
Prickle, same as aculens 
Ptimine, the external integument of the 
ovule 

Pseudobulh, the solid above-ground tuber 
of some Orchidvee 

Pubescent, covered with very' fine soft <luwn 
Pulcemlent, covered with a powdery ap¬ 
pearance 

Paiamen, same as Eiidoc.arp 
Pyriform, shaped like a pear 

Quariine, the innermost integument hut 
one of the ovule 
Quinale, combined in fives 
Quintine, the innermost integument of tho 
ovule 

Raceme, an inflorescence like that of tho 
currant 

Itachis, the axis of inflotesceiice 
Radical, arising from tho root 
Radicle, the rudimentary toot in the em- 
bryo 

Ramenta, soft, ragged, chaff-Iikc hairs 
growing iiixin the petiole of ferns 
Raphe, the line of communication between 
Ihe hiliim and chaluza 
Raphides, aciciilar or other crystals scat¬ 
tered among vegetable tissue 
Renifarm, kidney-shaped 
Resupinate, inverted, so that the part whieh 
is naturally lowermost becomes up{iermust 
Reticulated, traversed hy veins having tho 
api>earance of network 
Refuse, blunt, and tirned inwards more 
than obtuse 

Rhisoma, a cree|nng stem Uko that of Iris 
Ringvnt, sams^as Fetaonate 
Rootstock, same as Rhizuma 
Rostrate, furnished with a sort of beak 
Roiuhit, having the leaves arranged in 
little rose-like clusters 
Ruminated, pierced by numerous perfora¬ 
tions full of chaffy matter like a nutmeg 
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'bimur, Um vKsinti ftern ollbch plaatg aa 
■‘the altn^try 


niieuf 


SagiUatf, restimbliog the head of uuai 
arrow 

Samara, a kiud of ono-seeded iaHhiwent 
: IH-rioaij), with a wing at one end 
SaptKooil, the newly-formed wood, which 
hae nut been hardened by the deposit of 
secreted matter 

Sarcoiarp, the intermediate fleshy layer 
between the epicarp and enducarp 
Saape, tlie flowering-^m of a plant 
Sca/f, ah abortive lear 
Srariafs, dry, thin, and shrivelled 
Scrobicu/ate, irregularly pitted 
Scnirf/uui, the fnietityiiig space upon the 
tliallus of a lichen 

Setvndiite, thu second integumeut of the 
ovule 

Si-fiinJ, arranged^ turned to one side 
SiejmU, tile leaves of the calyx 
Sepia, same as Dissepiment 
Srfitieula/, when thu dissepiments of a fruit 
are divirksd into two plates at the period 
of dehiscence 

Septifrayal, when the dissepiments of a fruit 
are broken through their middle liy the 
separation of the back of tlie carpels 
from the centre * 

S'-ricenus, silky 

Serrate, toothed like the edge of a saw 
Seui/e, seated close upun any tiling, without 
a stalk 

Setose, covered with selie or bristles 
Shield, the fructiiicatiott of liclieus 
SiffiHoid, bent like the letter 8 
Siiie/e, a short two-valved jrod, such as is 
found in garden cress 

Silique, tile same but lunger, as in the 
cahliage 

Sinuate, turning in and out in an irregular 


nuinner 

Sari, the fructification of ferns 
Spadix, the inflorescence of an arum ; an 
axis closely covered with sessile flowers, 
and enclosed in a sputhe 
Spadlceous, reseinldiug a sppdix, or hearing 
that kind of inflorescence 
Spalhaceoi/s, enclosed ivilhin a spnthe, or 
- bearing that kind of bract 
Spiit/ie, a large coloured bract wliich en¬ 
closes a spadix 

Spatiilate, shaped like a druggist's spatula; 
that is, long, iiariow, and liroadest at the 
point 


SpiAe, an inflaKiijlilee in which the flowers 
am tt^le upon their axis 
S/Ktefrti one of a great many smuU spikes 
^cpUected in a mass as in grasses 
jfl|Htif, a stiff, gharjvpoiuted, leafless branch 
af{ftgi<ile,ot Spongeiet, the ienAet, growing 
tip of the root 

Spore, or Sporule, the reproductive body of 
fliiwerless plants, analogous to tl>e seed 
of flowering plants 

Sqithrrose, composed of parts which diverge 
at right angles, and ate irregular in size 
and direction 

Sianien, tlie fertilizing organ of a flower, 
consisting of filament and iinthcc 
Standard, the upper single petal of a papi- 
liuiiaceuiis flower 

Strllale, arranged in the form of a star 
Stii/iiia, the upper end of the style, uu which 
the pollen falls ‘ 

Stipe,the stalk tliat hears the head of a mush¬ 
room ; also the stalk of the leaf of a fern; 
also the st.ilk of any tiling except of a 
leaf or a lioiror 

Stipule, the scale at the base of some leaf¬ 
stalks 

•S/f/)i//(i/e, furnished with stipules; 

lafe, having nu stipules 
Stomate, a ininute hole in a loaf, tlirough 
which respitatiuu is supposed to be car¬ 
ried on; a bieatliiiig pore 
Strii/use, coveieil with stiil'iiueipial hairs 
Slrojihio/ute, having little fungous ex¬ 
crescences surrounding the hiliiin 
Slujiuse, liiiviiig a tuft uf hairs in the middle 
or at the end 

S/ffle, the stalk of the stigma 
Sntiii/ate, awl-shapeil 

Syncarpous, having the carpels consolidated 

Terete, taper 
Ternate, united in threes 
Testa, the skin of the seed 
Telradyminious, having six stametis in four 
parcels ; two of which consist of two slu- 
iiiens, and two uf one each 
Tetrandevus, having four stamens 
Thallns, the leafy part of a lielieii; the 
union uf stem and leaf in those and stone 
other tiilies of imperfect plants 
Thera, tlie case which coutaiiis thu spurules 
of flowerless plants 

Tumentuse, covered with short close down 
Tunthed, the same as Dentate 
Torutose, uUeriiafely contracted and dis¬ 
tended 


Thrvi, the growing point of a flower, on 
which the caT|iels are placed 
Triandrous, having three stamens 
Trifarious, arranged in three,;;ow$ 

Trijid, divided into three lobes 
Tn^iolate, having three louflets 
Tripartite, divided Into three deep divisions 
Tripiunate, when each leaflet of a pinnated 
leaf is pinnate; and thg loaflttts the 
latter are xiiiuiate also “W’ 
rri/erwa/e, when each leaflet of a teriiato 
leaf is Ornate, and the leaflets of the 
latter are ternate also 
Truncate, ahruiilly cut ofl' 

Tube, thu jiart of a flower where tlie bases 
ufthe sepals, petals, or stanu-ns aietiiiiled 
Tuber, a deformed, fleshy kiud of iiiider- 
groimd stein 

Turbinate, slnqied like a spiiiniug tuii 

Umbel, an iiilloresceuce whose l.raiielies all 
radiate from uiiu cuiuiuoii jieliit 
I’mbilivii/e, having a deiiressioii in tile 
middle 

Umhonale, having a buss or eleviifeil point 
ill the miilille 
I 'nduluted, wavy 

furi-.i,,hed with a claw, or shoit 

s4lk 

Ureeiilale, sh.ipei! like a Jiitcl.e?’ 

Ulriele, a small bladder 

/</■//««,the sheath foriiu il by the eouvol.itioii 
of a flat peiiole roiuiil a sleiii 
Tiller, one of the parts into which any 
(lehisceot hoily (livules 
TiiM-nbir, coiitaiiuug vessels; that is, spiral 
vessels or ducts 
/ i'nlrtrii.se. i n 11 at etl 

I'rniiiliiin, the luc.uuer in which the young 
leaves are arraogeil in their leal-bud 
Trrriieii.sr. eevered with warts 

swinging lightly upon a soil, of 

pivot 

I'ertuellute. ariai'ged in .1 whoil 
Texi/lum, s.aue as s'aiolard. 
lil/iius, covered with long, s.ift, shaggy hair 
J'lrynte, having long, slender rodl'ke sheu's 
Vitellus, a fleshy hag, interposed helv.eeu 
thu emhryo and albuuieii in some seeds 
Tittiile, stripeil, us ilistiiiguished from fas- 
ciate or handed 

H'horl, iiit arrangement of more leaves than 
two aioniid a coinmon centre upon tin- 
same plane. 


BOTANY BAY is situated on the H. coast of Australia, 
which coast is commonly called New South Wales, but 
should properly ho called Cook's Lund, having been disco¬ 
vered by this great luivigator in lus first voyage. He en- 
tcred Botany Buy and exannned it ns well as liis short 
stay permitted. He found the hay capaeious, safe, and eon- 
venient. The entrance is a little more than a iiiile liroad, 
but the bay afterwards enlarges to uhoiit three inilos in 
width. He describes the soil about il tis eilher a swamp or 
as light sand, and the face of the <-ountry as finely diversi¬ 
fied by wood and lawn. The trees, lie adds, are tall and 
straight, ai^flNrithout underwood, standing at such a distance 
from each '^^er, that the whole country, at least where the 
swamps do liht render it incapable of cultivation, might be 
cultivated without cutting down one of them ; between the 
trees the ground is covered with grass, of which there is 
abundance. The great quantity of plants found there by 
the naturalist accompanying him in his first voyage in¬ 
duced him to call it Botany Bay, and he coiisidcrcd^it a 
suitable place for a new settlement. 

In 1783 it was lesolvcd to found in the southern herai- 
spliere a penal settlement, and Botany Bay was thought the 
fittest place. Qovenior Phillip accordingly set sail directly 
for it, but he was soon convinccdxtliat this place laboured 
uniler great disadvantages. The bay indeed is extensive, 
und good anchorage is tbiind in 4,5,6 and 7 fathoms water ,* 
but both on the N. and S. sides and on the bottom of 
the bay flats extend to a great distance from the shorq, 
having only 4 or 5 ft. water on them. Tho river which 
falls into the boy at its W, extremity, and is now called 


George's River, ;can only be navigated by b^ats. It was 
also found that the anc-.horago wliicli lies contigiioi-.s (u 
the onliance of tlio buy was in its wliolo extent 'ex posed 
to E. winds, which, espeeiiilly from thu N.K. and S.E. 
quarter set ill a proiligious stta. Governor Phillip therel'ore 
resolved to exaiuino tlie neighbouring coast, in the hope of 
finding u more uilvantageoiis place for tho new seltleiiiont. 
Not. many miles to tho north of Botany Bay he enicretl 
Port Jackson, a similar inlet, which was likewise discovered 
and iiiiintsi by Cook, who however did not think it worth his 
while to enlorit, liecause it luid tho appearance of an open 
bay. Governor Phillip discovered on its soiitliern shore ex¬ 
cellent anchorage sheltered from all winds, and hero he 
founded the town of Sidney. 

Botany Bay has remained neglected, igit the newest 
maps indicate that on its northern shoieS some places are 
iiihabitetl and cultivated, probably on account of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sidney, and of the facility of tljspo.sing of agri¬ 
cultural produce. It is in 34'^ S. lat., and 151“’E. long., 
according to the determination of Cook. (Cook's First 
Voyage; Govenwr Phillip's Voyage, and Hunter's Dis¬ 
coveries.) " 

BCTH, JOHN and ANDREW, two eininont punters, 
were born at Utrecht, the former in tho year iTilO; tho 
birth of the latter is of uncertain date. Their father was a 
painter on glass, and it is probable they received their lirst - 
instructions from him. Thoy were placed at an early age 
under Abraham Bloeraart; und in their youth went to Italy 
to perfect themselves in their art. JH«a’e they aciiuired'a 
great reputation, John painting landimpos after the^mau- 
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jicr of Claude (to whom only ha has been considered 
infevitu’), and Andrew adorning his brother's scenes with 
figures in the style of Bamboccio. They continued in Italy 
working in "^oncerl;'.until separated by death. There is 
nnich contusion tfmong writers as to which died first. One 
of thein was drowned by falling into a canal at Venice, in 
Ibe year 1650, returning late from a supper fiarty 5 and the 
sui vivor.lhon^oft Italy, and returned to settle at Utrecht. 
From the his painting, portraits and conversation 

jiicccs, it is most probable that Andrew was the survivor, 
and that John, tho landscape-painter, perished in Italy, 
Aiidrew died six years after his brother, his end being has¬ 
tened by grief. 

Tho landscapes of .Tohn are glowing with colour ami sun¬ 
shine, and lich in beauty and natural effects; hi.s handling 
is light, free, and fiicilo, so that he sometimes painted with¬ 
out ail oullino. A fulvous lint which occasionally perv.ades 
his landscapes has been objected to; but in his best pro¬ 
ductions this fault is corrected. lie lias less studied ele¬ 
gance than Claude, and bis pictures are more like common 
nature; but bis composition is far less perfect, and his 
.artifices less artfully e.oncioiled. • The extreme beauty of his 
colouring however procured him the title, by which he is 
still known, of l?oth of Italy. The figures by Andrew .arc 
above all comparison superior to those of Claude; and tho 
joint productions of the brother.s, in which each laboured to 
set olF thtf* other, have ever been considered of the highest 
value. 

J50TITNIA, or BOTTEXA, is a name which was given 
at some ••emote period to the countries on both sides of the 
Cxulf t,f Bothnia as far S. as the straits ealled tho Qnarken. 
It was formerly divided into E. and W. Bothnia, hut the 
former has been ceded to Russia, and constitutes the greater 
part of tho l.ilely-enicteil governimail of Uleahorg. 

Western Bothnia eenstitiiles with Lapland tho most 
norlheni portion of Sweden, and ennlains about three- 
eighths of its snrl'aee. On the N. K. it is hounded by 
Ku.eda, from which it is ilivided by the rivem Muonio-Klf, 
and Toriiea-Elf. On th-e N. and N. W. the range of tho j 
KiiJlen fprou. 'I'iiileii) inonutains separates it from Norway. 
On the S. it joins the Svveilish pr.ivinc^es of .liimUand and 
.'Viiif'armaulaiul, and the remainder of its boundary on the 
S. E. and E. is formed by the Gulf of Bothnia. Its most 
N. p-.unt touches, or passes the sixty-ninth, parallel, and the 
ino t R. lies nearly at etpial distance I'rnin tho sixty-third 
and sixty-f.iiirth tiarallel. It extends from 1 T iiO' to 2 t° 
E. long. Its snri'iice is calculated at 02,513 siy. ra., or a ' 
little more than half the British islands. 

This province contains the greatest plain in Sweden, 
whicli oi^eupies tho most iiortlierii part of it. It is properly 
speaking an inclined plane, which begins where the boun¬ 
daries of Swollen, Russia, and Xorw.iy meet, and extends 
towa:-ds the S. S. E. to the shores of the gulf. The lowest 
part of the plain runs along the boundary . f Russia, on the | 
hanks of tho Muonio-Elf and Tornea-Klf. At the foot of 
the rocky r.ango which divides it from Norway it is about 

l. 300 ft. above the level of the sea, and presents to the eye 
nearly a level surface covered with swamps and innutuerahle 
small lakes ; between which a few sni.all hills rise to 300 or 
OOO ft. The summits of those liills are covered with white 
reindeer moss, and between the lakes arc bushes of dwarf 
hiirh. Tho country then lowers rapidly, and within 20 
or 30 m. the hii^ch has already the appearance of a full- 
grown tree, and soon mingles with tho pino*(jy/wM.» /tyliKst- 
tris ); lower down grows tho fir (pinits ahiett). About half 
way towards tho gulf, and before the Muonio-Elf falls into 
tho Tornea-Elf, the country is less than 400 ft. above the 
sea, and is covered with forest trees, except along the hanks 
of tho rivers, where agriculture has heeii introduced within 
a eonturj and has made considerable progress, though the 
climate only allows the cultivation of barley, oats, ami 
potatoes. 

Along both hanks of the Upper Tornes^Elf some hills of 
considerahlo height ri.so on the plain, 1 nose hills are im- 
«icnse htuips of iron-ore, nearly useless to man on account 
of their situation. 

Tho Tornea-Elf rises in tho lake of Tornoa (Tornca- 
Triisk), which is imbedded in the rocky mountains of the 
Kiiiien, and extends about 36 m. in length, with an average 
breadth of 10 m., its N.E. extremity tieing only about 15 

m. from the Ocean. From this lake tho river runs be¬ 
tween the hills of iiisn-orc, furniing numerous rapids and 
amall cataracts, which however would not be an insuperable 


to navigation, wero it not tofit eatarapt near ita 
c 6 nftucnc%with thei'Muonio, whefo the river, %« distance^ 
•of about 1000 ft., j|escciids 72 ft. in perpendicular height. 
The Muonio, t^mh^ throuj^ its whole course i» the boun¬ 
dary lictwoen Jl^sia an'e^weden, is called in its upiwr 
part Kongiiniii', and is navigable for many miles above its 
mouth, tliough it has some rapids. Before the Tornea-Elf 
turns to the E. to unite with the Muonio-Elf, it sends off a 
branch to the right called tho Tiircnrle-Elf, which, after a 
tortuous course of about 30 m. to tho S., joins tho Calix- 
Elf, forming in this wav a natural canal between two river 
systems. Tho Tornca-Elf runs upwards of ‘t.lu m. and falls 
into tho N. part of tho Gulf of Bothnia, a few miles below 
the town of Toriiea. 

The Calix-Elf rises at no great distance to the S. of 
Tornca-TriUk in the Kiiilcn mountains, whence it carries off 
the waters of four or five large lakes. It descends on tlie 
same plain to the S. of tho m-eat group of iron hills, and 
runs nearly parallel to the Tornc.'i-Elf E. iS. E. for alioiit 
half its course. Where it receives the Tiir<?ndc-Elf it turns 
to the S. and conliniics in tli.at direction. It is less rapid 
than the other largo rivers of Bothnia; it reaches tho most 
northern part of the Gulf of Bothnia after a coursvof nearly 
250 m. 

The country between the Calix-Elf and the I,ulea-Elf 
forms the southern part of tho plain, which may be consi¬ 
dered as terminating near the hanks of the latter river, 
where stnpcndoiis rooky masses rise, wliioli skirt its banks 
as far as its conllueneo with the Lilia (Little) Lulca-Elf. 
These high rocks are called Norra Ananas. In the middle 
of the plain between the Calix-Elf and Liileu-Elf, rises 
IMoiait Diindiiri, about four miles S. of the church of Gel- 
livare, which is never entirely free from snow, and eon- 
soqiiently may rise to above 4000 ft. To the N. of it lies 
another group of iron-hills, less extcn.sive than that on tho 
banks of the Tonioa-Elf. These Jicights divide the plain 
into two portions different in character. Between it and 
the Kiiiien range the eounlry is covered with swamps, and 
here and there wiili reindeer moss ; the dwarf-hireh is 
rarely met with. This proves that this portion of the plain 
rises to about IHOO ft. above tho sea. Tho same descriji- 
tion applies partly to the country between Mount Dundnri 
and Norra Ananas, called Stora Maddus, It is a swamp, 
extending above 20 m. in every direction. The K. portion 
of the plain is partly covered with forest-trees, and ciiltivaled 
along the water-courses, though its soil is rather indilferenf, 
and imieli inferior to that on the other side of the Calix- 
Elf, except, where it approaclios the sea. 

The Luloa-Elfis the most rapid of tho rivers of .Swedoii 
and perhaps of Europe, a rival of the Glommon-Elf in 
Norway. Rising on the E. declivity of tho Kiiiien Moun¬ 
tains it soon enters a succession of lakes, situated at dif¬ 
ferent levels and united by short channels, which are gen^e- 
rally cataracts of considerable height. Such is its course 
for ahiiut 100 m. when tho lake.s terminate, but the cataracts 
continue. Some miles after the river has left the last lake 
its waters are n'arrowed by sleep rocks on cacli side, and 
rush down 400 ft. in tho space of less than 1 in. This iiiosi, 
remarkahlo cataract is ealled Niainiielsiiskas (tlio hare's 
leap), where the vapours arising from Ihc water are directly 
eondciiscil and freeze iiiwinter.forniiiiga vault strong eno'igh 
to a/l'oril a passage to hnre.s. (Selnilicrt’s Itehm, p. 362.) 
Farther down tlie river runs between two ranges of high 
rocks, of whicli tlie N., the Nona Ananas, is the highest; 
and lu re tho first solitary hahitatimi is found about 1 ‘ 2 U m. 
from tlie hoiindurv of Norway. Where the rwks torniinatc 
the river unites with the Lilia ’.iilca { Little Lulea), hut even 
farther down, where sonic patelie.s of ground are cultivated 
on its hanks, numerous rapids and eonsideralile cataracts ren¬ 
der it entirely unlit for narigalion, except a few miles from its 
mouth. It enters the Gulf of Bothnia about 2 m. below the 
town of Lulea, after a course of 200 m. Its largest tribu¬ 
tary, the Lilia l.ulea Elf, which likewise rises in the Kilil.' 11 
Mountains a little farther S., traverses a succession of .seven 
large lakes, which extend upward of dO m. W. and E.; 
and after issuing from them runs above'* 29 m. before it 
joins tho Lulca-Elf. Its bed lies in a deeper valley: it 
Verms fewer and smaller rapids and cataracts, and its banks 
are inhabited m several places. 

The country between the Lulea-Elf and Skclleilea-Elfis 
nearly equally divided between mountains and pl.iius. , In 
iiis part the Kiolen range rises to its greatest height in 
Mount Sulitelma, and extensive ranges of it arc always 



covered ^(rith snow. ^ Tt^l^tlgcg brancbing off 
extend 60 to 80 m., and arc div^od by v|^c valleys, 
which in,their upper parts rise abov^^he^ine of the bir«;b> 
( 20 U 0 ft.), and are only cover^^vith’ ^ v^tjRp s ahd reindeer 
moss. In their lower parts IfHnls of i/mS, fir, and birch 
arc frequent, and the habitMons of inRf soon begin to 
appear, but the soil is unfit for cultivation, except a few 
stnall patches. Even lower down, in the plain itself, the 
surface is generally covered with swampi, in which a great 
number of loose stones occur. Along the water-cohrscs 
the pasture is good, but in very few places can the soil be 
cultivated with advantage. About fiO m. from the shore, 
agriculture begins to be the jwincipal occupation of the in¬ 
habitants, and villages are iiioro numerous ; but even here 
woods cover the greatest part of the country. 

' The Pitca-Elf rises in the extensive lake of Peskejaurc, 
wlu!^ is enclosed hy high mountain rocks, and running 
tlucrngh the mountainous country in a S.E. direction, tra¬ 
verses many smaller lakes. Here it forms npmerous rapids, 
and some considerable cataracts. In the plain it continues 
its S.E. course, but about 60 m. from the coast, it turns due 
E. and falls into the sea a little below the town of Pitca, 
after a %)ursc of about 180 m. It is only navigable a few' 
miles from its mouth. 

The Skelleftea-Elf rises in the N.E. declivity of the 
Nasa-fiiill, in which there are some mines of silver, which 
since 1808 have nbt been worked. In the mountainous 
portion of the country, this river likewise traverses some 
considerable lakes, and receives the waters of others by 
narrow channels. So far it runs S. 8 .E., but in the plain it 
soon turns to E.S.E., and continues in that direction to 
its mouth, below the church of Skelleftea. The rapids in 
this river are more numerous than in the others; but it has 
fewer cataracts, so that the salmon a.sccnd nearly to its 
saurcc.s. The greatest cataracts arc a few miles above the 
church of Skelleftea, and of course the river is only navi¬ 
gable lor a few miles above its mouth. Its course is about 
180 m. 

On the banks of this river the great plain of Bothnia 
ceases, the country S. of it being entirely hilly or moun¬ 
tainous, and the level tracts few and of comparatively 
small extent. The hills cease at a short distance from the 
shores. Farther inland they rise into mountains, with de¬ 
clivities covered with forests, consisting chiefly of pine, 
birch, and fir. The level tracts along the rivers afford 
pasture, tod are sometimes cultivated. Agriculture is car¬ 
ried on to a much greater extent in the E. and hilly parts of 
the country. 

In this most S. portion of Bothnia the mountains in the 
W. districts form ranges, rather than groups. ,Some miles 
N of 65° N. lat a range branches off from the Kiiilen 
chain, which running nearly E. traverses almost the whole 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, terminating about 30 m. W. 
of the mouth of the Umca-Elf. This range, called the 
Stotting-fiilll, approaches the snow-line, and though its sum¬ 
mits arc formed of barren rocks, the sides are clothed with 
fir, birch, and aspen, and afford good pasture. 

To the N. of this chain runs the Oran-Elf, a considerable 
river, rising at some distance from the Kidlcn and running 
nearly E., and parallel to the Stottiug-fiiill. It turns to the 
S. E., wlicro this mountain-range terminates, and soon 
after enters Angermanland, where it still runs from 40 to 
45 m., till it fulls into the sea between the villages of 
Angersjo and Lefvar. Its whole course may be upwards of 
150 m. ' 4 ^ 4 , 

To th 8 la^ of the Oran-Elf runs the Umoa-Elf, which 
rises in tnwICiulen-range about 66 ° N. lat. It first runs S., 
traversing some lakes, and then turns to the S.E. and flows 
into the large lake of Stora Uaiea. It continues iu the same 
diraction till about 20 ta. from the sea it is joined by the 
AVindel-EIf, and falls into the gulf after a course of about 
180 m. The Windel-Elf which rises in the Kiiilen range, 
about 66 ° 30', on the S. declivity of the Nasa-fiull, and de¬ 
scends in a S.E. direction with numerous bendings, is more 
firee from cataracts than the other rivers of Bothnia, and the 
Swedish government has in later times succeeded in ren¬ 
dering a considerable part of it jpavigable, at least so far 
that timber and wood may bo floated down. 

Bothnia, extending on both sides of the polar drcio, has, 
of course a very cold climate, though it is much milder than 
other parte of the globe in the same latitude. Winter lasts, 
in general, eight months, from the beginning of October to 
the end of May, and the cold is very severe. It is followed 


almost ’immediately hy summer, a few moderate days 
only intorvenintt between the frost and a great degree of 
heat. In the lieginning of .luue all traces of winter have 
disappeared, and the grain is sown. > The great heat pro¬ 
duced by the long days of 18 or 20 hours, united to the 
moisture whieli has accumulated during the long winter, 
give rise to a very rapid vegetation. Cdm is sown and 
reaped in some places in the course of seven or eight weeks, 
and nowhere remains in the ground moreit^to weeks. 
Nevertheless it is sometimes destroyed hy night frost, which 
generally appears about the 4K)th of August for three or 
&ur nights in succession. These nigfate are called iron 
nights, and arc followed by about six^ weeks of moderate 
warmth. 

The quantity of snow which falls during the winter is 
very great; but in summer rain is scarce: which circum¬ 
stance would be very injurious to the growth of grass, were 
it not for the inundations of the rivers. The rivers of 
Bothnia overflow the low tracts along their hanks twice 
a year; the first time in the beginning of June, after the 
melting of the snow in the lower parts of the country ; the 
second towards the middle of July, when a sucees.sion of 
long days has produced the same etfcct on the mountains. 
The latter inundation is more favourable to the growth of 
grass than the former, and cn.ibles the inhabitants to main¬ 
tain a much larger stock of cattle during the eight winter 
months. ^ 

The soil is of an indifferent quality, sandy and stony, 
except along tho Toriiea-Elf and Miioiiio-Elf, where it is 
rather good, especially towards tho shores of the gulf. Tho 
worst portion is that along both sides of tho Lulca-Elf, and 
the high valleys along the foot of tho Kiiilen. Along tbo 
shores of the gulf of Butlinia the land is inueh belter, and 
the crops siiflieieut for the consumption of the inhabitants ; 
but as that is not the case with the more inland districts, a 
certain quantity of corn is annually imported fram I'inland, 

Wheat is only eultivated at one place,.,most S. 
corner of the province, and here hardly a feyf"hqghels ,aro 
annually obtained. Rye is grown nearly up to 66 ° N. lat., and 
oats and barley even to 68'. Potatoes, which have been intro¬ 
duced only in the last forty or fifty years, succeed in most 
places very well; turnips and cabbages do not thrive. 

Black cattle I'orm one of the principal sourtes of wealth in 
the provinces, but the stuck is limited by the scarcity of 
meadows; pasture-walks however arc so o.xtensive, that 
ten times the present number of calllc could easily be niuiu- 
tained in summer. Butter and hides, which are the prin¬ 
cipal articles of export, are sent to Stockholm. Horses aro 
rather numerous, and of a middling size. Sheep are only 
found in the S. districts, and their wo%' is coarse. Hogs 
arc not kept. Tho Laplanders have considerable herds of 
rein-deer, and live upon their flesh and other produce. 

The inhabitants of the more inland districts gain their 
living chielly by fishing in the lakes, which>j^and in iiiuny 
kinds of fish, as pike, tench, trout, but espow^. the nahno 
Javaretus. The salmon ascends those vivOTS^ which have 
not high cataracts, and the number of fish taken is con¬ 
siderable. 5 

The greatest part of the country is still covered with 
forests. Only the high jdain bidwoen the Cali.\-Klf and 
Lulea-Elf rises above the line of the birch trees. This dis¬ 
trict and the upper parts of the mountains, with the higher 
valleys, are only covered with reindeer moss; the re¬ 
mainder forms nearly an interminable forest, osjiecially in 
the inland country. The most common trees are birch, 
pine, fir, alder, and aspen. The hirch grows to a stately, 
tree on the banks of the Tornea-Elf. But it is observed 
that tho growth of the trees is very slow, on account 

of the length of the winter. Tho inlmbij^ls have hitherto 
derived very little advantage from this^ast treasure, tho 
rivers not being navigable oven for floating down wood. In 
.somq parts along the coast tar and pitch arc made for ex¬ 
portation, hut in no great quantity. 

Throe nations inhabit Bothnia, the Finlanders, the Lap¬ 
landers, and the Swedes. The Finlanders have settled 
chiefly along the banks of tho Muonio-Elf and Tornca-EIf, 
where they form the bulk of tho population. They ajiply 
themselves especially to the reai'iiig of cattlp, and aro distin¬ 
guished by their 8]^iU in tho management of the Hairy. The 
Laplanders inhal^'the inland district, and conduct their 
herds of reindeer j'n the summer to the upper volleys in the. 
mountains, and even to Norway, Winter thoy descend 
to the lower plains on the shores, fftme of them' haVe be- 



come agriculturists, and partly adopted tho manners and 
customs of the Sw^es. The Swedes occupy the country 
aiung'the shores, aud extend always farther up into the 
valleys along tho larger rivei-s. They occupy themselves 
nearly exclusively witE-agriculture, except a few families in 
the inland districts, who gain their sqstcnance by fishing in 
the lakes. 

Bothnia with Lapland is politically divided into two liins 
or districts, ofj^hich the S. is called Wksterbotten, or 
Uinea Liin, aiUd-n^N. NoRRBOTTKiv.or PiteaLtin. (Buch’s 
Travels ; Schubert’s Travels in Sweden; Maps of Baron 
Ilcrmelin.) 

BOTHNIA (tho Gulf of), tho most northern part of tho 
Baltic Sea, extends from 60° to nearly 66“ N. lat.» Between 
60“ and 64° it lies due S. and N., but the remainder declines 
to the N.E. Iis whole length may be nearly 450 in. 

Its entrance is formed by a strait called Alands Haf, 
wliich divides the Scandinavian pen. from the Aland Islands, 
that belong to the Russian governuicnt of Abo, a part 
of the aiitieiit prov. of Finland. This strait is from 36 to 
50 m. wiile. North of it tho gulf widens suddenly, the 
coasts of Sweden trending to tlio N.W., so that before it 
reaches 61° it has attained a width of upwards of 240 in.; 
which breadth it preserves nearly to 62°. Farther N. it 
narrows gradually, till near 64° it forms another strait, called 
the (juarken. That portion of the gulf <!xteuding Iroin Alands 
llaf to the Quarken is called Bottniska Hallet (the sea of | 
Bothnia). ^At the (Quarken the coast of Swedmi is hardly] 
more than 60 m. from that of Russia, but the straits arc still 
fartlier narrowed by the Swedish island Hohnoe and the 
Russian islaiuU Walloe, so that tho free passage is only 
about 25 m. wide. To tlie N.of the (.luarken the gulf pre¬ 
serves a width of from 50 to 60 m. for some distance, but it 
afterwards widens to 100 and even 120 m., which breadth 
continues to its northern termination. ’I’lio portion of it 
N. of tho Quarken is properly called Bottniska Wiekern 
(the gulf of'Bothpia). 

Tile coasts S.' 'of tho Quarken are rocky though not liigi: 
on both sidftsof the gulf, but in general higher on the w estern 
siile, where at a few places they rise to 60 I'l. and upwards. 
To tho N. of the Quarken the coasts are low and sandy, with 
the exception of a tract near the straits on the Russian side, 
where they am ijocky but likewise low. Tho largest part 
of the coasts of this northern portion is formed by an alluvial ] 
deposit, brought down by numerous rivers. I 

Under B.vi.tic (p. 347) is noticed the small degree of| 
saltness of the waters of that sea, and of the gulf of Bothnia j 
in particular; and also that the surface of the latter is fre- ] 
• jueiilly covered with ice, so that it is p tssible to pttss over it 1 
from the town of ’yVasa in Russia to Uiuea in Sweden. | 
'i he most rcmarkanlb instance in modern times was the i 
passing of a corps of the Russian army under the command ! 
of Biirclay de Tolly in the last war (1.S09). It was elfccted ! 
in tho mouth of March ; tho soldiers were obliged to pass | 
two nights oa':yocky islands and on the ice, and reached \ 
Umea the tliiwijc^ening 

There is no'want (»f good harbours in the gvdf; but the 
navigation is interrupted by the i<‘e for live months to the S. 
of tho (Quarken, and for six to the N. of it. Tho latter por¬ 
tion of the gulf is very rarely visited by foreign vessels; the 
produce of tho adjacent countries being brought in the 
small coasting ves-sels of the country to Storkholin and 
the larger towns of Finland. The southern part of the 
ifeidf is liowever annually navigated by some Knglish vessels, 
which export timber and naval stores, Swedi.sh and Norwe¬ 
gian vessels also bring these articles to Kngland. Fish is , 
not abundant, with the exception of a kind of small herrings, j 
called by tho Swedes strommings, which appear in summer | 
in great numbers-’l^ the W. coast of the gulf, espe<-ia)ly 
S. of tho Quarken.s)syhcn nearly all tho inhabitants of the 
coast S. and N. of Hernbsand are occupied in eatidiing 
them. Tho greater part are dried, but a considerable por¬ 
tion undergo a fermentation in a closed cask, ailer having 
previously been a little salted, and exposed to the air for 
a short time. The first thus acipiires a sdur taste, an<l is 
called surslromming. Both the dried and sour striinmiings 
are exported to the neighbouring, countries, and ore used by 
the lower classes in a great part of Sweden. 

BOTHWELL.-JAMES HEPBURN, EARL OP, was 
the only son of Patrick, third earl of Bothell, of the Hep¬ 
burn family. His mother, Agnes, daughter of Henry Lord 
Sinclair,, by a daug|tter of Patrick Hepburn, first earl of 
Botliwell. lived mauy.jfors in astute of divorce from her 


. husJmifA but for what reason is i^.fwrtaui.y known. Earl 
Patrick.Vas notoriously ]>ro(ligate .i^''his ^blHS;.cbaracter. 
He died in Septej^ber, 1556, at tliehge of 51 ;4wlv^ 'bis son 
JlMcs succeeded'to his honours, ofliccs, and estates. The 
offices which ho tj^pismitted were those of Great Admiral of 
Scotland, Shcriflfji^rthc Shbnkt of Berwick, Edinburgh, and 
Haddington, aiut Baillic of Lauilerdalc, all which he had 
himself inherited. The Hepburns wore originally mere 
tenants of the earl of March : but in a short time they coped 
with their potent chief, ami, ou his furfeilure in the fifteenth 
century, they rose to be immediate tcuauts of the crown, 
and shortly afterwards the luaid of the buusc was made a 
lortl of parliament. Tlie atllueiice and jiower of the family 
reached its height in the lime of Patrick Hepburn, second 
Lord Hales, who received from the crown, among other 
grants, tho lands aud lordsliips of Botliwell suid Crielitoii, 
which were thereupon elected into an euridom. Tlie lauds 
of the lordship of Botliwell liowever were hardly iii his pos¬ 
session, w'licii, at the king's couiuiand, they were transferred 
to the earl of Angus, in exeli.'iiige for llie turbulent border 
country of Liddc.'.dale, tho king then saying them Was no 
order to be had with the carls of Angus so long as they kept 
Liddesdalo. The second earl of Botliwell suec.ecded to his 
father's t.illc.s, heritable ofliccs, and vast estates in tboseveral 
eoimtios of Edinburgh, Haddington, Roxburgh, Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbriglit, and I.anark, which, on his fail at the I'atal 
Hold of Floddon, passed to the father of Furl .lames, who, 
nutwilbstandiiig the misconduct of his parent, was by 
descent the most powerful noble of the south of Scoliaiid, 
and bad tho castles of Ilcruiitago, in Liddesdalc; Hales, in 
the shiro of Haddington; and Crieliton, in the shire of 
Edinburgh. Tlie.se fortresses are now mouldering into dust, 
and the suriouiiding country is rich with the peaceful 
labours of the plough. In the times we speak of, the for- 
tres.scs were furuislied for a feud, and the adjacent country 
was scoured by pn-datory bands. The church and a i'ew 
great lay ])roiiricturs mutually rivalled and cle-spoiled each 
other, and a .‘series of regal minorities allowed them all to 
attack and desjioil the crown. It had also become the policy 
of the Knglish kings to hire a secret party in Sculland to 
divide the nation; aud in the year immediately preceding 
Karl James' succession to the Bothwell estates, the Scottish 
reformer Knox had begun to denouneo in the capital Ihu 
crror.s of tlio established faith aud the baneful spirit of its 
eeelcsiaslies. 

Till his father’s death, Earl James remained, as it seems, 
abroad, probably with his father, who, after allying himself 
with Edward, king of England, against his sovereign, lied 
into foreign parts; but imniediutoly on his father's decease, 
Bothwell entered on the busy stage of public life, being 
then about .'JO years of ago. Ho was served heir to his 
father on the 3rd of Novtunber, 1556, and he attended tho 
parliament of December, 1557, when a coinmissiou'^f the 
estates of the retdin was appointed for negotiating the mar¬ 
riage of tho infant queen of Scots with the dauphin of 
France. In the parliament of November, 1558, he was 
nainiMl one of the lords of the articles; soon afterwards, we 
find him as lieutenant of the borders meeting, with the carl 
of Norlhuniberlaiid, the Knglish lieutenant, to adjust some 
border diiri!rcne,cs ; on tho 30th October, 1550, be is finind, 
under the orders of tho (luoon regent, intercepting Coekburn, 
of Orniiston, near Hadiiington, when that Laron was bring¬ 
ing supplies from England to tho party of the reformation; 
and tlio I'ollowing month, when the reformers r.trcated 
before the regent's forces, lie proclaimed the earl of Arran, 
one of the reform loaders, a traitor to the governnioht. Next 
voiir tho queen regent died, and soon afterwards presby- 
teriaii form of prolcstantism wa., Ibrnially cstabliulwd, tho 
reform leailcrs or lords of the congregation taking tho reins 
of administration. In the cud of tlio same tear, Francis II, 
of I’>iincc, died ; and in contdmi>lati,.n of Mary his widowed 
queen's i-ctuiii to Scotland, several nobles of the protestant 
])artv wore despatched to Franco with a tender of their 
services. In this company wc find Bothwell, who, with all 
his father’s suiiplcncss, had changerl with the times and 
acceded to tho congregation. Mary, then sca'oe 20 years 
old, landed at Leith on tho 19th August,' 1561; and in 
iorming her government, she set her bastard brother. Lord 
James Stewart, a protestant, at the head of the administra¬ 
tion, anil made Bothwell, whoso sister I^ord James had 
recently married, one of her privy council; the other mem¬ 
bers of tho government and chief officers of state being also 
protestants. Tho government however of which ButhwoU 
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was thus a part, was frequently disturbed by bis violence, 
his contests with the earl of Arran, his brother-in-law, and 
his outruaes on individuals. For his tnisqpndiict he was, in 
Duceinber. 1561, svuninoned to court, and then ordered'to 
quit Kdinhurch till the iith of the foliw.ing month. In 
Miiivli, 1562, he endeavour^ to get tAjihan, to whom he 
hud become reconciled, to conspire with him in seizing the 
queen at Falkland, in her progrcss-to the north, in onlcr to 
put her brother in possession of the forfeited earldom of 
Murray; uiid detaining her in captivity till she should ac¬ 
quiesce in their measures. But Arran having revealed the 
matter, he.and Bothwell were both committed to Edinburgh 
castle, wimnee however Bothwell escraped; anil after for¬ 
tifying himself awhile in his own retreat at Hermitage, got 
to spa, hut was taken again at Holy Island. Kaudolph 
pressod his detention much, representing him as the ‘ dctcr- 
mineil enemy of England, despiteful out of measure, false 
anil untrue as a devil.’ Nolwithstawling he got to France; 
but soon afterwards be returned to Scotland again. * The 
queen,'. (Mary), says Randolph, in one of- iiis despatches to 
Cecil at this time, ‘ misliketli BothwcU's coming home, and 
hath summoned liim to undergo the la^.or be proclaimed a 
rebel. He is charged to havo spoken dishonourably of the 
queen, and to have threatened to kill Murray and Leihing- 
ton.’ The dishonour boro alluded to Was probably the same 
as that inentiuned in another despatch to Cecil of date 
. 10 th Mareh, wheye he says * Bothwell hath grievously of¬ 
fended tlic queen of Scots by words spoken against the 
English queen, and also against herself, calling her the 
cardinal's (Beaton) whore: she hath sworn unto me upon 
her honour that he shall never receive favour at her Itands.’ 
The following month we find a despatch from Bedford to 
Cecil, in which Bothwell is represented as addicted to vice 
ami unnatural crime; and, about tlie same time, Bedford 
writes to the same minister lliat Bothwell ‘ hath been in 
divers places, at Haddington, with his mother, and el.se- 
where, and flndetli no safety any where. Murray followetli 
him so earnestly, as he hath said Scotland s/nitl not hold us 
both.' By the queen's directions, ho was, for his treason¬ 
able conspiracy of March, 1562, indicted before the lord 
justiciar on the 2 nd of May. On that occasion, the earl of 
Argyle, the justiciary, and the earl of Murray, came to 
Ediithurgh at the head of 5000 men, to hold a justice 
court; hut Bothwell had embarked at North Berwick for 
foreign parts, and not ajtpearing at tire trial, was outlawed. 

In this depth of debasement however Bothwell watched 
every opportunity to spring again into royal favour: and 
wlieli tlio queen married her cousin Darnley, he returned 
to Scotland. In the beginning of October of the same year we 
find him one of the new privy eouneillors, and a leader of 
the royal army against Murray, Arran, and others who 
oppost^ tlic match ; and on the 31st of tho same montli 
Randolph writes to Cecil, ‘ My Lord Bothwell, for his great 
virtue, doth now all, next to the Karl of Athol.' Tlie fol¬ 
lowing spring, Bothwell, then at the age of 41, married 
Lady .Jane Gordon, sister of tlie Karl of Huntley, whoso 
father had been Lord Ciiancellor of Scotland. In tlic mur¬ 
der of Kizzio, the queen's secretary, at the instigation of 
tlie Jealous Darnley, Bothwell stood liy the queen and was 
opposed to tlie enterprise ; and tlie following night we find 
li>ai among other noldes attending tho royal pair within tlio 
castle of Dunbar in his shire of Haddingfon, whither tlie 
<(uoen persuaded Darnley to Ilec with lier, and of which fort 
Bothwell had tho custody. The king and queen soon after¬ 
wards retailed in a sort of triumidi to Edinhurgh and pro¬ 
ceeded to the castle, where she immediately sent for Argylo 
and Murrit'y, and bad them reconciled to Huntley, Bothwell, 
and Athol. But Bothwell had only obtained the apparent 
friendship of the liobility. In a letter from Alnwick, of date 
3 rd of April, 1566, it is stated that one of Botliwell’s servants 
confessed that he and four more of his fellow-servants had 
been engaged by Lethington to murder Bothwell, the other 
servunni on their examination making the like confession ; 
and on the 2nd August, 1-566, Bedford wrote to Cecil that 
* the Lords Maxwell and Bothwell are now enemies. Both- 
well is generally We<l, and is more insolent than even 
David Rizzio was,* With the ^vereign however Bothwell 
vras, as Bedford afterwards ivrites to Cecil, ‘ in favour, and 
lias a ^eat hand in the management of affairs.' He 
attended the king when he went to Twcedalo in August, 
1566, to enjoy the amusement of the chace; he returned 
with him to Edinburgti, where we find him in the council 
held ia September of the above year, and also in the great 


council which voted a supply of 12,000/. for defraying tho 
expense of the infant prince's baptism ; and from Edin¬ 
burgh he proceeded with the royal party to Stirling to see 
tho Prince. It being afterwards determined that the queen 
should hold a justice ayre on the borders, Bothwell was dis- 
patcheil, as licutenan^f the marches, to Lcddesdalc, the 
chief seat of outrage.*^ But tho )>euple of that district had 
been gained to the English interest, and when Bothwell 
arrived he was attacked and severely wounded. On the 8tli 
October, 1566, he was, says Birrei, ‘ deidly Wounded by John 
Ellctc, alias John of the Park, whoso head was sent into 
Edinburgh thcrcuRcr.' Ttic queen, on honriiig of the in¬ 
jury Bothwell had sustained, innncdiatmy rode oil’from Jed¬ 
burgh, whore she then wa-s, to Hermitage castle, a distance 
of iibont 40 miles, through a rugged eountry, to visit him, 
and returned to JcillmrgU the same day—a journey which, 
from the anxiety ami exertions attemlunt on it, brought on 
a violiiiit I'eicr tlnit threatened her life. She becatne, says 
Birrel ‘iloidly sie.k, and desired the bells to lioriltlg, and the 
jicople to resort to the kirk to pray for her.' Bothwell was 
al.so, on the same occasion, conveyed to .ledburgli, where the 
qui'en lay; and as the Bishop of Ross wrote from Jedburgh 
on the 27th October, 1566, to Arclil)ishop Beaton at Paris. 
‘ My Lord Bothwell is liere, \iha eonialesees well of his 
wounds, ’ so the queen also gradually recovered with him. 
She now made a tour through the Merso, and arrived at 
Craigmillar castle near Edinhurgh, where s])e remained till 
her removal to Stirling to attend the ha|i]^m'of her son. 
While at Craigmillar, the project of her divorce from 
Darnley was epvned to her, hut she declined the pro))osal, 
fearing her own reputation and her son's succession. IJoth- 
well, to quiet her fears on the latter jioint, quoted his own 
case, as having succeeded to his paternal e.'-tates notwith¬ 
standing :i subsisting diiorce helweeu his parents. But the 
queen appearing to ilishke it, the sidijecl was not larlher 
jire.ssed. When at Stirling, on iiecasioii of the priiici‘'s hap- 
tisni, she agreed to restore .Morton iind the Other .tnnrdercr.s 
of Ri/zio, and on the o.'^th Decenilx-r, 1566', their pardon 
was signed. The follow ing month Bi‘dford wrote to (..‘eeil, 
* the Karl of Morton, Iniving now obtained his jiardon, doth 
think himself much beholden to you for your favour iind 
good-will therein. Tl'.ere were some that thought to hinder 
the same, but his friends stuck so to it oil his behalf, sis 
prevailed therein. In ihewliieh, the Etirl ol'Bolhwel], like 
a very friend, joined with my Jviid of Murray : so did 
Athol and others.’ It. is likely that an aiiihitioii to posse.ss 
tho queen had already tilled the mind of B.ilhwell, and that 
having failed in obtaining a divorce he had perceiie.d Mor¬ 
ton to he a fit insl.runii'iil for his purpose. On the ‘g7th 
December, 1560, Darnley went to viilit'his father at Glas¬ 
gow, where he was soon laid up with small-pox. (.)n the 
20th of next month Mary went to visit him, and on the .'t l.st 
the king and queen eauio to Edinburgh, where the liu-iucr 
was conveyed to lodgings in the kirk.p| Field. During 
tlio whole of January Bothwell was fil -.inhucourse with 
Morton and others, to whom he said • It'#))* tbe queen's 
mind that the king should he taken away.’ The queen 
spent the evening of tlie Olh February in Darnley's lodging, 
and at 12 O'clock she letl him for a masque, having lirst 
kissed him and put one of her rings on his finger. Two 
hours after, the house where Darnley lay was blown up, and 
he and his servant destroyed in the explosion. The public 
voice was unanimous in declaring Bothwell accessary to tin's 
murder, and jilacards were put up on the streets accusing 
him of the crime; but though he continued in Ediuhiirgli, 
no steps were taken against him till the 28th March, when 
Lennox, the father of Darnley, avowing himself his accuser, 
tho privy council directed him and others^ he indicted for 
tho murder. Three days before the trial Mun'ay set olT for 
France without any known business; and at the trial Both- 
well stood and was acquitted : but when the mode in which 
tviiils wore at that lime coiiducied in Scotland is considered, 
his acquittal will be held as really immaterial in deteruiiii- 
ing the ((uestion of his innocence or guilt. Two d-ays after¬ 
wards the parliament assembled at Edinburgh and Bolh- 
well was one of the eonimissioners who met the estates. Ho 
also carried the sword of state before tho queen wlien •site 
came to the parliament in person; and in the same parlia¬ 
ment he was ehi^i one of tlie lords of tlie articles, (jn tlie 
last day of the p^nlament various ratifications were passed 
in favour of diffoibht )>crsoiis. Tho Earl of Murray, though 
absent, obtained a ratificaUun of his landk and earldom , 
Morton got a ratification of his latiAs with those of Angus 
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his relation; Huntley's forfeiture ^ras reversed, and Both- 
woll bad his lands and offices, both hereditary and acquired, 
conftrmcd to him. The preamble of the statute in this last 
case is in the circumstances not a littlo singular. It sets 
out tlio queen's consideration of BotliwcU's ‘ gret and ma- 
niibld glide service done and peribrmit not onlio to her 
hioncs honor weil and estiinatioun, hot alsua to tlie comono 
wcil of tlio realme and leigos thereof,’ and tliereupon follows 
a ratification of .his lands and heritage, and of the captaincy 
of Dunbar castle. On the morrow, after the rising of the 
parliament, the leading persons of the government met and 
had a supper at Aihsiey, where they signed a bond in Both- 
weir.s favour, approving of his acquittal, and rcconimcnding 
him as a fit husband for the widowedriueen, pledging them¬ 
selves also fo defend the marriage. On the iilst April the 
queen wont to Stirling to see her son, and while returning, 
on the 24th, she was met at Almond bridge, near l.inlith- 
gow, by Bothwcll and a great company who seised her per¬ 
son and carried her off to the castle of Dunbar. ‘ There ’ 
says Melville, ‘ the Earl of Bothwcll boa.sted ho would 
marry the ijiieen, who would or would not, yea whether slie 
would herself or not.’ ‘Captain Bhickwater (ho adds) 
alleged it was with (ho queen's I’onseiit. And then the queen 
could not hut marry him, seeing that he had ravi>hcd her 
and lain with her against her will.’ A double process of 
divorce was soon afterward.s raised, one by l.ady Bolhwell 
against the carl for adultery, and anoihcr at his instance 
against ho? on the ground of consanguinity : and on the ;jrd 
and (ith of May sentence passed in favoiirof ill.- parlies re- 
spei-tivcly, llothwell now hroiight the queen to Edinburgh, 
where the hanns of their marriage wore proclaiineil, and on 
the I2lh of the saiiio mouth the queen came into the court 
of session, and after testifying her perfect freedom of per¬ 
son, signed instruments of pardon in favour ofHothwell and 
his aceoinplices in her abduction. She afterwards ereated 
Botliwell Duke of Orkney : and on the 14th May she en¬ 
tered into a cpnhact of marriage with him, which was n:- 
corded the Ramo ilay. Nc.\t day the m arriage was soloin- 
iiis,-d at Holyrood liy Adam Bothwcll, abbot of IIolyroiKl- 
hoiise and bishop of Orkney. 

liothwell had now gained the suinniit of his ambition ; 
hut it was attained witli guilt, and from his height he was 
quickly precipitated into everlasting infamy. Aii indignant 
jieople rose ill arms against him, and he .and the ([iieeii fled 
Iroin fortress to fortress till, on tho 1 !th June, she <-ame out 
to meet ilie iii'iiirgciiis at Carherry hill. In tlio evening 
houi-vi r she joined tho chiefs, and was hy them conducted 
to Edinburgh. Bolhwell left the queen, and lied to Diinliar, 
wliere he was allowed twelve days to depart thence for (he 
Orkney I.slcs. BCiOg pursued in his voyage, ho sailed for 
the Danish shores, where he was seized and put in prison, 
lie iiroloiiged a miserable life till l.'irc, when he exi>ired in 
the easlle of M.ilnioy. lie left no children, and all his 
honours and were forfeited to the crown. 

BOTIl\Sf;Ejt.ErBRIG. the scene of a battle between the 
Diiki- of Mbamouth and the Covenanters, on the '2:ird .1 line, 
l(i79, is situated iu the par.of Bolhwell, in the Middle Ward 
of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 0 m. from Glasgow, and .1 from 
Ilaiiiilton. It is now altogether altered from what it was 
at tho time of the battle, tho bridge has been widened from 
12 to 4 1 ft., the gateway with which it was fortified near the 
S.E. end removed, and the aiiproa<-hes to it made more 
level, while the adjacent fields have been enclosed ami cul¬ 
tivated. Bothwollliaugh, oneo tho family estate of David 
Hamilton, the as.siissin of the Regent Murray, stretches 
along the N.E. bank. The ruins of Bothwcll castle, for¬ 
merly an important fortress, stand on the N.W. hank ; th<»y 
are much dilan^atcd, hut the largo and hold front to tho S., 
and the circular towers at each end, above the .steep and 
woodwi banks of the Clyde, make a scene exceedingly 
grand and impressive. [(Covenanters.] j 

BOTHYNO'DERES (Entomology) a genus of Colcop- j 
tcrous insects of tlic family Curculionidee', generic charac¬ 
ters :—body oblong ; rostrum thick, longiy than tho head, \ 
bent downwards, and having a longitudinal elevated lino 
above. Anteimro gonieulaied,* rather short and thick, 
twelve-jointed ; the basal-joint long, thickened towards the 
apex; the second joint short and stout, tho third twice as 
long as the last; the four following short; the eighth rather 
broader than tho last; tho remainffi^^r terminal joints 

* Antenna! that have tlie teminal Joints snddenljr beut at an augU- with 
th« basalt (or kuwd) ara said to bo gonkukateds this obaraeter is eummon in 
lUtt autenuB of tha CtuouU^idB* 


form a spindle-shaped club. Thorax narrower before than 
behind, the base with an impression in the middle. Elytra 
.oblong, with an . obtuse tubercle towards the apex. I-cgs 
moderate; femora simple. 

This genus appamntly links the genera Clronus and Li.rus 
together; the spiles are in general very prettily mottled, 
the common cofcurs being black, or grey, and white. In 
this country but one species h:is yet been discovered, and of 
that only two or three sjieciiiiens have been found : it is 
about half an inch long and of a white colour, having the 
central part of the thorax, together with a fascia and four 
spots on tho wing eases, black. The spcc.ii-s here described 
is the Bothynoderes albidus—CurculioalbidusofFahriciiis. 

BOTRYLLUS (zoology), a genus of the second tribe 
Asridinnn) id Ascidians, a family of the fonrih 
order ( IMcrohranrhiatn') of Acephalophorous (headless) 
M'dliislts, according lo Dc Blainville. 

The genus was observed hy Gacrlner, and afterwards 
established hy I’allas. Guvior makes it the first of his 
AfX!!;r>'!Xiilii (Aggregated Animals), tho second family of his 
Acephalous Moltusks without shells. Lamarck arranges it 
as the ninth geiius'of his first order of Tuni..ialed animals 
(the Agglomerated Tunicata or Botryllarians). 

These creatures afford a curious example of the varieties 
of animal life. According to Audoniii ami Milne Edwards, 
tho individuals which at a certain period of their existence 
unite to form ono common mass or system, lloat scjiarato 
and free at first. Tho admirable Savigny, whose labours in 
this dcpurtincat cannot bo sufficiently praised, has illus¬ 
trated tho organization of this singular race ; ami Desma- 
rest and Lesiieur have more particularly laid open the struc¬ 
ture of lidinjltun and Pyrnsoma. 

The Brnnchife, or breathing organs, of these Aggregated 
Ascidians form a largo sac, which the food must pass before 
it arrives at (he mouth. Their principal ganglion is between 
the mouth and the vent, and tho disposition of the viscera 
and ovary very nearly resembles that of tho other Asci¬ 
dians. The aggregated animals thus found together‘are 
almost always,' says .Stark, ‘ very small, soft, irritable, and 
roiilractile, changing their form with the slightest move¬ 
ment.’ 

Ellis, as Lamarck observes, regarded the stars of Botryl- 
lus as being formed of as many different animals as there 
were rays. 

In Owen’s ‘ Syllabus,’* which, founded as it is on a most 
industrious and clear-sighted search into animal or|^anizaliou, 
we recommend to the attention of all zoologi.->ts and eom- 
p.arative anatomists, these animals will come under the 
Ibnrth sub-kingdom, or lletrruf'nngliata, tho ganglimts of 
whose nervous .system are disposed more or less irregularly 
over tho hody, which is accordingly more or less unsym- 
mctrical iu figure. 

Tho giMiiis Botryllus has been subdivided hy authors, as 
We sliall presently see. De Blainville, who evidently is of opi¬ 
nion that this subdivision has been founded on considerations 
of small importance, gives the following as tho generic cha¬ 
racter. 

Body oval, more or less (lattcncd, adhering to submarine 
bodies hy its dorsal surface and by its sides to other indi¬ 
viduals of (ho samo species more or Ic.ss numerous, so as to 
present the appearance of a complex animal, or of one 
whole slightly variable in form. The two openings are 
clearly visible at tho two exlromities of the body ; tho ono 
external provided with six tentacular papillte, the other in¬ 
ternal somewhat tubular and very small. 

* .; 

Bpeciex f'roupiti" ffiemsefvo.^ in conconlria circles so as 
In constitulc an orbicular mass, nearly in the form of a 
saucer. 

Cknus Di \znuA (Savigny).-I* 

Of this division the Botryllus of the Meditorran^n (J3o- 
tryllus Mediterraneus) is an example. " 

4t If 

Species disposing themselves circularly or in rays, often 
sufficiently regularly disjstsed aroutid a centre, so as to 
form one or more sielliform systems, imbedded in a hori¬ 
zontal gelatinous mass. 

• ‘ Syllalrai of an Elumrntary Coiine of LoctUTCS on Comparatiirc Anatomy, 
liy niolisnl Owt-n, Kw|. E.K.S., detWorcA in tho moutha of April and May, 
1SS&, at St. tiiiriliolonif-vr'a Hospital. 

t UuMoma ia cuinporatirvly largo in tiic, _ 
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, a. Body triply divided. 

Gknus P 01 .YCLINUM (S^vigr^')' 

Of this section the violet Botryllus {Bottyllus violaceuf^ 
is an example. j, 

h. Body entire; dispositfen in many tib^cntric circles. 

Genus Polycychts (jPamarck). 

Of this section Rcnicr's Botryllus {Botryllus BBnierii) is 
an example. 

Body eutiro; disposiiion radiathi": eight tentacula, 
ike four stifftllest of which are at the erlernul orifice. 

Genus BoTRYLLtis (Lamarck). 


Of this division the stellated Botryllus (Botryllus slel- 
IfftnS) is an example. 

Tile species arc European. 




[Botrylliifl stcUntns.j 

a, a jfroui» of Jifttryllus itcllatus upon A^cuUa intesiinalh*, 6, a disk maguifict]. 

BOTllYOLTTE. [DATnoi.iTK.J 

BOTRY'TIS, one of the obscure parasitical genera of 
fungi, to which what is called mildew is often attributable. 
The plants consist of little cells adhering end to end; of 
these a part lies prostriite on the surface of the plant that 
bears them, the other rises erect from the surface and bears 
a collection of roundish seed-cases at the extremity. From 
the sporoa contained in these cases the plants are propa¬ 
gated, and seeing that their size is so microscopic in all 
eases as to escape our vision unaided by glasses, and that 
what seems to the naked eye a thin brownish while patch 
upon a leaf is in reality a dense forest of such plants, their 
power of dissemination must be very great. They attack 
the fibres of vegetable fabrics, such as line.n and cotton when 
placed in damp places, and the decayed stems of various 
plants, decaying apples, pears, grajics, &c. &c. They are 
always superficial and never intestinal. 

B(3TS ai-e the larvro or caterpillars of the gad-lly, belong¬ 
ing to the order Diptera and the genus Qlstrus, and dis¬ 
tinguished by this peculiarity, that they pass the larval state 
of their existence within some living animal, and feed on 
the j uices or substance of that animal. There are numerous 
species of them. Every quadruj>ed on which they prey has 
its peculiar fly. The notice of a few of those most com¬ 
monly known will suflice. 

The Oistrus equi, or gad-fly of the horse, belongs to the 
species (the genus of some entomologists) Gaslerophilus, 
so callcd«-from its larv» inhabiting the stomach of that 
animal. It is distinguished from the other (Estii by the 
smoothness of the thorax, and by the eyes in both sexe.s 
being equidistant from each other, not quite half an inch 
in lengto, with gauze-like yellow and brown wings, its 
chest of a rusty colour approaching to a brown hue on 
tlio sides and with a yellow tinge posteriorly, its belly of a 
reddish brown superiorly and a dirty grey beneath, with its 
extremity almost black ; the whole insect is thickly covered 
with down. The gad-fly is seen in the latter part of the 
summer very busy about horses : this is the impregnated 
female depositing her eggs. She approaches tho horse, 
selects some part which he can reach with his tongue, and 
which he ia in the frequent habit of licking; she balances 
liersc^ for a moment, ami t/ion, suddenly darting down, 
deposits an egg on one of the hairs, which adheres by a glu¬ 
tinous substance that surrounds it. She continues her 
labour with wonderful perseverance until she has parted 


with a hundred eggs, and then baying exhausted 

herself, she sla%iy flics a#uy, or drops at once and dies. 

If a horse at grass is carefully exhmiiied in August, some 
hundreds of tliese minute eggs will be found about its legs 
and the back part of shoulder, and few or none out of 
the reach of his tongt^. In two or three days these egus 
are sufliciently maturi« to bo hatched. Possibly the home 
feels a little inconvenience from all this glutinous mnttei 
sticking about and stiffening the hair, and he licks the p.ii t, 
and by the pressure of tho tongue, and the mingled inllu 
once of the warmth and moisture of itgihe ova are bursl, 
and a small worm escapes from edibl^^ It clings to the 
tongue, and is thus conveyed into the mouth; thcncc it is 
either carried with the food into the stomach, or. imiielled by 
instinct, it travels down the gullet, being of too tiny size to 
inconvenience or annoy the lioi’se. Thus it reaches the sto¬ 
mach, and, by means of a hook on each side of its.mouth, 
affixes itself to tho cuticulur or insensible coat of that 
viscus. It scoops out a little hole, into which its muzzle 
is plunged, and there it remains nntil the early part of tho 
summer of the following year, feeding on the mucous or 
other matter which the coats of tho stomach afford. It has 
now become an inch in length and of correspomling bulk, 
and ready to \mdcrgo its <'hango of form. It detaches itself 
from th(! cuticular coat to which it had adhered, and plunges 
into tho food which tho other and digestive portion of the 
stomach contains; it passes with tho food tfa|0Ugh the whole 
length of the intestines, and is discharged )^th the dung. 
Somcliincs it is not perfectly enveloped in the fecal mass ; 
it then clings to the sides of the anus, and liangs there 
firmly nntil there is a soft place beneath on which it may 
drop ; it then hastens to burrow into the earth, and, if it 
has escaped the birds that arc eagerly watching for it, it 
h;is no sooner hollowed for itself a convenient habitation 
than a shelly covering is formed ai'ound it, and it appears 
in tho state of a pupa or chrysalis. ' ' 

It here lies torpid for a few wt^cks preparing to undergo 
its last change. It assumes the form of a perfect lly; it 
then bursts from its prison, rises in the air, and seeks its 
mate. Thu work of fccvmdation being accomplished, the 
male immediately dies: tlic female lingers a day or two in 
order to find the proper deposit for her eggs,; and her short 
life also terminates. 

It is ill the larva or caterpillar stale that the hot is most 
known. The stomach of the horse sometimes contains an 
almost increilililc number of them, the cuticular portion of 
that organ being in a manner covered with them. In a few 
iiistunees they have been decidedly injurious; having mis¬ 
taken the upper part of the windpipe for their residence, 
and, fastening themselves on the edges of tho opening 
into it, have produced a cough which no medicine could 
alleviate, and which increaseil with the growth of the hot, 
until a degree of irritation was excited under which the 
animal sunk. They have also travelled farther than the 
stomach, and have irritated and chokcd;)h§lfirst intestine, 
and thus destroyed the horse ; and, eveii m tlieir natural 
hahitalion, under probably some diseased stale ofttic sto¬ 
mach arising from other causes, they have perforated it and 
caused death. . 

These however are rare occurrences; they are cxccption.s 
to a general rule. The plain matter of fact is, that a 
horse that has been turned out in July and August, and 
therefore almost neccs.sarily has hots, enjoys just as good 
health as another that has been stabled during this period. 
He is in as good condition, and as fully capable of work when 
the cuticular coat is crowded with full-formed bots as be is at 
any other time ; and his health is unafiected when they are 
passing through the intestines to seek anijfehabitation. 

Some persons have maintained that^^nr presence in 
the stomach is beneficial. It has been siiid that, by their 
constant action on it, in tho suction of. their food, they 
rouse it to the full exercise of its digestive powers. It was 
forgbtten however that their habitation is hot the digestive 
portion of tho stomach. They have been said to assist, by 
the hard and irregular surface which they present, in the 
trituration of the food; but the function discharged by the 
pqrtion of tho stomach on which they are found is simply 
one of maceration. There is no necessity for supposing that 
their presence is h^ficial to the hqrse. The truth is, these 
insects find here^secure and comfortable abode during 
their larval state, without, generally speaking, producing any 
other inconvenience to the horse than the temporary irritation 
which they occasionally excite when making their escape. 
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The horse-owner therefore will care very little ab(;^t them. 
He will remove them when thejfcare han^mg around the 
anus ; hut he will never have recourse !o physic on their ac¬ 
count, because it is rare indeed that they do any harm, and, 
it they did, their muzzles are huru^ so deeply in the cu- 
tij^ular coat that no medicine th^is safe to administer 
can possibly have any effect upon them. 

A smaller species of hot, called from its colour the red- 
hot, is occasionally found in the stomach; but the lly from 
which it proceeds has never been accurately described. 
There is no grourid for tlie assertion that the rod-bot is 
more injurious tbd^he common bot. 

A third species, the (Estrus hetnorrhoidalift, or funda¬ 
ment-hot, is better known. The lly is considerably smaller 
than the common Oistrus equi ; it is of a brown colour, 
witli the extremity of the body round(.‘d and yellow, and the 
mouth is furnished with excoediutfly sharp pincers. This 
lly maybe seen darlinfr between the thip;hs of the horse and 
around its croup, and following the motions of the tail until 
the animal is preparinfj to dun^r. Duriufr the evacua¬ 
tion of the dung, and the subsequent prolriision of the in¬ 
testine, it darts upon and tears the gut willi its pincers, and 
deposits an egg in every wound. The horse d(»>s not seem 
to suffer any pain during this operation, ti>r he stands pas¬ 
sive; and the little worm, soon produced Iroiu the oee, esta¬ 
blishes its abode in the place in which it was depositeil. It 
likewise reniaiiif,its stated time in the intestine, and escapes i 
at the same time that the common hot does from the j 
stomach. These hots are often seen within the verge of 


until site has safely deposited her ova; takes no fond, 
for she has no orgai^ to receive or digest it; she aceotn- 
^U?his her task kiid expires. 

_ The (Estrm bovis, or gad-fly of the ox. is larger than 
either of the othcra, 1 ts chest it dark-brown, with a yellow 
patch on the hank, and the rounded abdomen has alternate 
rings of a brown and orange colour. Tho fatty and cel¬ 
lular subatance beneath tho skin of the ox is the resi¬ 
dence of its lurvo!. Tho lly almost uniformly selects a 
young beast in good condition, and alighting oh the hack, a 
little on one side of tho s)iinc, it p\mclurcs the skin and 
drops one of its eggs into tho perforation, and vpth it, pro- 
bahly, some amid tluid which causes temporary but intense 
pain. Tho o\ darts away, and runs bellowing over the 
field with his head protruded and his fail extended, -llis 
companions, smarting from tho same pain, or dreading .a 
similar attack, also gallop wildly in every direction, hasten¬ 
ing, if it be in their power, to some pond or stream, where 
their enemy is afr.'iid to follow them*. A small tumour, a 
warhte, jirescntly appears on the back, which heitig care¬ 
fully examinod is found to contain a little white worm. This 
worm grows and assumes a darker colour, and becomes a 
licrfecl hot; and there it remains, abundantly nourished by 
till! fatty matter around it, until the following June, when 
it begins to eat its way through tho wall of its cell. Many 
a bird, aware from the uneasiness of the beast of what is 
going forward, is ready to seize the hot as it is forcing itself 
through the aperture which it has made; and the cattle too, 
iiistiiiclivcly crowd to the water in order that the intruder 


the anus, and occasionally seem to be productive of a slight ' 
degree of irritation. They are smaller than the eommou j 
hot, and distinguished from the ivd-bot hv their eoloiir. An 
itijeetiim of linseed-oil will generally dislodge them.* 

The Qistrm oris, or (Jislrux of tlic sheep, is a more for¬ 
midable insect. It is smaller than the (Jixtrux of the horse : 
ils body is of a dark-brown colour, sjmttei! with while, the 
white sometitnes so mueh prevailing as to give a greyish 
hue to the fly. It may often ho seen in copses, and par¬ 
ticularly on rails in the neighhoiirliood of a copse. Kvery 
shepherd ought to make himself aequainted uilli it, for it 
may then he easily crushed and destroyed. It prevails 
most in .lime and .Inly, and is sometimes an intolerable 
nuisance in woody countries. If only one of them appears 
the whole Heck is sti-uek with terror; and if there is any 
place in the field devoid of pasture the sheep crowd to it, 
turning their heads towards the cent re of the group, with 
their muzzles to tho sand, and their feet in eontiniial 
motion in order to soctiro themselves from tho attack of 
their foe. The QixtraH ondoavonrs to get at the inner 
margin of the nostril, and, darling upon it with tho quick¬ 
ness of lightning, deposits her egg. The warmth and 
moisture of the part speedily hatch it, and the lilllo worm 
escapes. It crawls up the nostril, it threads all the sinu¬ 
osities of the passfige, and finds its way to some of the 
sinuses cony^f^i^jM'itli the nose. The irritation which it 
occasions as tt travels up tho nose scorns to he exceediiiLdy 
great. The jioor animal gallops furiously about, snorting 
violently, and almost maddened by the annoyance. At 
length the worm reaches some of the convolutions of the 
turbinated bones of tbo nose, or the antrum or cavity of the 
upper jaw. or the frontal sinuses, it fastens itelf on tho 
membrane by the two hooks with which, like the otliors, it 
is provided, and there it remains until jVjiril or May in the 
succeeding year. 

There are seldom more than three or four of these hots 
in each sheep; and when they have reached their np- 
pointod home, like the hots in the stomach of the horse, 
they are harml^,'; Some strange but groundle.ss stories 
have boon told'Sfi'^gloet from tho nose, giddiness, and in¬ 
flammation of the'hrain having been produced by them. 

The larva or hot remains in the sinus until it has fully 
grown. It then 4«taches itself from the membrane, creeps 
out the same way'by which it entered, and again sadly an¬ 
noys the animal for a little while, tho sheep making the 
most violent efforts to sneeze it out. At length tho grub 
being dropped, burrows in tho eartli, becomes an oval 
and motionless chrysalis, and, six weeks or two months 
afterwards it breaks from ils prison a perfect fly. The 
work of propagation being effected, thoiMale, like that of 
the (£s(ru« equi, dies; the female lingll»on a little while 

* llotli till! inl-bot and the liemonhoidalta lu-Iong to the epecips gnslcro- 
philiM! and to Uir lotvto of themn Uinw Uni torra bot liaa bprn by many aiilhora 
restricted: bnt os the Inrvai of all the isstri pasH this portion of their eaistmiis! 
ir^tn some living animal, it seemi natiual to extend th* term to them all. 


nny fall into tlic stream and thus be lost. In one of theso 
ways the gi'eat majorily of tho larvoo perish; but a few 
reach the ground, speedily burrow into it, pass througlf 
their chrysaline slate, and re-appear in August in their 
last and perfect form. They also immediately set to work 
to sociiro tho jicrpctuation of their species, regardless of 
the annoyance to tho animals within whoso frume they 
find a refuge. 



1*. fi'iniilt* of th<‘ (Kje/rr'fl rr/ttr nearly iloiibte its natiirni siau*. 

2. 'I'he iU'ihikiUhI on iind udliertii!; to tin* hnir. 

3. The bot-x—oiiflnilt (iftroMi'ii.-ittiriil slr-e- adiieiin^ by their teiilaonbir o» 
hookeil niouthsi to liuMMilii idiir |ioi'liuii of the stoniarli. Sunx* of them :iru 
•dpiHised to l>c recently dftftdied. autl the vxcavatioiia which tlicy Inid made 
in the riUioul.tr cout ate seen. 

4. TJu* h()t drlarhrd. 

s*!. The (Kstrus urist of **** shrep. ^ 

The farmer does not pay the attention which besought to 
these warbles. It is true that the cattle, when the tumour 
has once formed, do not appear to sutter any inconvenicneo 
from its existence; and the farmer is accustomed to asso¬ 
ciate with the appearance of a few warbles tho certainty of 
the thriving conrlitioii of the beasts; but ho forgets the pain 
and terror which the animal has already suffered, and that 
winch ho has yet to undergo; and ho also forgets the de¬ 
terioration of tl’ic hide. The hole made l>v the bot in his 
escape will apparently close, but 'not until after a consiilor- 
ablc periotl has elapsed, and never with a substance so firm 
and durable as tho first. It is easy to destroy tho creature 
in its cell. Tho pressure of tlio finger and thumb will effect 
it, and wViilc the beast will escape considerable annoyance, 
the hide will not bo damaged. 

Tbo goat and the different species of deer, and, in fact, 

• It Wi probably tbli fly, or aomo onn like it. that Virgil (fleorgk, lib 146) 
deiclibct drivUig th« catUo maU ia the loutti of Italy» 
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almost all animals, have their pccultiir tormentors, but the moro than the said duties on glass-ware would amount to 
disUnctiuiis and habits of these varieties of the CEstrus arc would hindertthe empl^ing great .numbers of poor, and 
not well known. ' endanger the loss of so IwineBciar a" manufacture to this 

BOTTA'KI, GTOVA'NNI, was bom at Florenco^n kingdom.’ J’he experience thus reoofded did not however 
1«89, studied Latin and belles lettres under the learned prevent recourse being had to glass as a means for raising 
His<-ic)ni, and Greek under Salvini, and afterwards philosophy, revenue, and in 1746‘prions rates of duties were iinpi^d 
iiiatluanatics, and theology, in which lasthotwiknis doctor s upon the materials uted for making different kinds ot gl^ss 
degree in 1716 in the University of'Florence. The Academy in Great Britain, and among the rest 2*. 4d. per ewt, upon 
of La Cmsca made him one of its members, and entrusted the materials of which common bottles were made; in 1778 
him with tlffe task of preparing a new edition of its great this rate was increased to 3s. 6(i. per ewt.; in the following 
voc;d)ulary, in company with Andrea Alaraanni, and Uosso year it was made 3v. 8d.; in 1781 the mte was a,dvunc.ed to 
Martini. ^^This laborious work lasted several years, and the lOrf.; and in 1787 to 4«. O^d., at whh:h ft continued until 
now edition was published in 17.38, in 6 vols. fol. Bottari 1804, when it was made 4«. id. In 18fl3, the duties upon 
was also made sHpcrinteiident of the grand ducal printing glass, generally, were doubled, and the rate npini bottUis be- 
cstablisluneiil at Florence, where ho published new editions eamc 8*’. 2d. porcwl.; at which it remained until 1828, when 
of several Tuscan writers with notes and eommenls, such as it was reduced to 7s., and at this rate it has since cotilimioil. 
Viirclii’s Krcolano, the works of Sacchctli, of F’ra Gnitton Until the year 1826, Ireland enjoyed an exemption from 
d'Arezzo, &o. In 172!), he wrote l.Pzioni tre Sopra i7 duty upon all kinds of glass made at home, with the oxc(rj>- 
ftYO/iMo/o on the occasion of an eartluiuuko which occurred tion of «!onimon bottles, upon which a duly of Is. .3jd. ))cr 
at Florencv* in that year. In 1 7.30 he went to Rome, where ewt. was imposed in 1797; this rate was conlinueil until 
he fixed his resideiiec. Clement XII. gave him a o.anoury, 1828, when it was advanced to 7.'t. per ewt. the rate payable 
ami also the cliair of ecclesiastical history in the Univer- in Great Britain, and no alteration has since been mmU\ 
sity of La Sapienza, and employed him in 17.32 together At the time the duly on glass hottl<!S was doubled tl,sl.3), 
with Eustacliio Manfrcdi, on a survey of the Tiber through- a tax of 2.v. (i(/. p.-r ewt. on stone bottles was imposed at the 
out Umbria, in order to ascertain whether it could bo rendered instance of the makers of glass bottles, who feared that the 
navigable. The result of this survey was published: ‘ Rela- advanced cost of their own manufacture would give an 
zitmc della visita del flume Tevero da Ponte Nuovo sotto adv-aiilage to the makers of stone buttles. This rate was 
Perugia fino alia foce della Nora.' Bottari made a similar doubled in 1817. This duly on stone bottles never pro- 
survey of the Teveronc. His next publication was a learned <luccd much hcyoml .3900/. per annum on the gross receipt, 
work on the monuments found in the numerous and vast and it was repealed in l.Sd l. 

suhlerraneous vaults near Romo, commonly known by the The (juautily of bottle glass made in Great Britain, iijmii 
name of catacombs: ‘Scnliurc o jiitture B:uTe estratle whicli excise duties were paid at different periods from 1790, 
dai ciiiiiterj di Roma, pnhhlicato gii\ dagli autori della arc as follows: -- 

Roma Solterranca, cd ora nuovamente d.ato in lueo colla I 790... .216,084 ewt, 181 160,17'i cwl. 

si)iegaziono cd iiidici,’ 3 vol. fol. Rome, 1737—54. Ho 1 795... .20'j,3,!0 1820 .... 167,200 

ii.-'Cd the plates of tho Roma Sottcrranca of Bosio, which IhOO. ... 1,59.3;M ].s25. .248,616 

(Jlemeiit XII. had purchased ; hut the letter-press maybe 1805... ,21,5,091 1830. .. 1 i39,l 57 

said to he entirely Bottari's. Ho also piihlisluKl ‘Sloria 1810. .. .252,872 I S3 4... .215,036 

•lei ,SS. Ilarlaam e Giosafaito ridotia alia sua autie.a purila The :iiouunt of tluty collccteil, and dtawhack paid, in 
di favella coH’ajuto degli antichi testi a pciiua eon prefa- the Uiiii.a! Kingdoiu, during the five yeats'from 1830 to 
zione,’4to. 17.34. Clement XII. being pleased with his 1 S3 1,'.voa as Ibllows :—■■ 

exertions, bestowed on him several preferments, mailehim 11 I Piilv. Draw, on Not Ut-vt'iiiio. 

prelate of the Pontifical Court, ami librarian of the \'aficau. 18:10 ... .Pi 19,277. .. P.i6.070. . . i'(i3,207 

ileiieiliet* XIV., who succeeded Clement in 1740, marie 1.S31.102,854.50,197.52,6.57 

Bottari take lip his abode near him in the l’ontific:il Palace. 1832.109,298.5;!,765.55,53,3 

• II ere I am,' Bottari wrote soon after to a friend atBreseia, I 18.3:1.113,120.55,721 .57,396 

‘ beeaii-se his Holiness would have it so, and here 1 shall 18.3 1.102,406..52,-!5<;.49.950 

remain, without however cxjiccting or demanding, wishing The whole duly is drawn hack on e.xporlalion. 

or deserving any further promotion, whicli would not he of The mannracturc is treated of under Gt.as.s, 

any use either for my body or iny soul.’ Ainl in fiict ho BO'J'TOM II HAT, a term in horticulture expressive of 

rose no farther in the career of ecclesiastical dignities. He an artificial tempt'rature communicated by means of ler- 
pnhlished, in 1741, ‘Del Miisco Capitolino, tomo i. conic- menting vegetable nialtcr to the soil in which plants grow, 
lumte Ic imagini d'uomini illustri, fol.; and afterwards' Mu- It is usually obtained either by leaves, or tan, or fresh 
sei Capitolini tomns secundiis, Angustorum et AHgust:irum stable-litter thrown into a heap, and enclosed within the 
hennas contiiiens, cum Observationihus,' fol. 1750. Also walls of a brick pit, the surface of which is covered with 
‘ Anticjuissiini Virgiliani Codicis fragmenta et picturro ex soil, 'i'he object of the cullivator is by kyfjth means to pre- 
Vaticana Bibliotheca ad jiriscas imaginnm fornnis a Petro ^’ent the temperature of the soil from becoming loss than 60“ 
S. Bartoli incissc,' 1741, fid. Bottari contributed to this Fahr. or more tluin 90'. The plants to which this kind of 
Work an iiuiiorlant profiice, with a disquisition on the age temperature is applied are pine-ajiplcs, melons, cucumbers, 
of two M.SS. of Virgil in the Vafic.an, and notes, variantes, .and certain tropical plants cultivated in stoves. 

&c, ‘ Dcscrizione del palazzo Apostulieo Vaticano, opera It is probable that this operation took its rise at a time 

postuma di Agostino Taja, rivista e accresciuta Roma, 17.50.’ when it was extremely diflicuU to procure an equable tcni- 
Taja had begun this work, which Bottari recast and com- peratnre of tho atmosphere by other means; and when, if 
pleted. Bottari died at Rome in Juno 1775, at the age of the heat of smoke in lines was employed, it had the effect 
86. He was one of the most distinguished scholars at tho of dry ing the air in which plants were cultivated till it was 
Roman Court in the 18th century. Among his minor works unfit llir their respiration. Fermenting matter, the tompe- 
are, Dissertations on the origin of the invention of Dante's raturc of which was prolonged and steady, had in addition 
pOcm ; two Lectures upon Boccaccio, in which Bottari refutes the gre:it hut hardly appreciated cot^vetnqpce, of keeping 
the charge of infidelity brought against that writer; two the air also gently moistened ; and in'this the greatest url- 
Liidnres on' Livy, defending the Roman historian against vantage was found to result. Physiologists loll us that 
the charge of too great credulity in narrating prodigies; although plants may not derive much direct advantage 
Lettors on the fine arts. Dialogues on the same subject, &c. from atmospheric moisture, inasmuch as the principal part of 
iOtAz-Ahii eloffio di Momignar Bottari; Mazzuchelli th'S water of vegetation is derived from the soil, yet they 

tori (thaUa.) arc exc.cedinglj benefited by the presence of a certain quau- 

BOTTLES, GLASS,-in common with other descriptions tity of vapour in the circumambient air, because it prevents 
of glass wares, were first subjected to a duty by tho 6 and 7 a too rapid evaporation from the leaves. 

Will, anti Mary, hut the duty Hum imposed, after undergoing By modern improvements it has been found practicable to 

vtu’fous modifications, was repealed four years after, by an maintain the atmosphere of a hothouse in any required 

act. the prcamiilc of win',./i recited that it iras ‘found by ex- state of humidityi^r temperature; andhwhen steam or hot 

pericnce that the duties on gla.ss and glass-wares are very water are made a/fe of, this may Be carried to a great nicety, 
vexatious and troublesome in the levying and collecting the and the means Sr doing this are within the roach of most 
same, ana of small advantage to tho Crown, and should the gardeners. One would therefore have drought that the 
Mms be continued would lessen tho duty on coals much system of bottom heat woalidte abandoned. So far however 
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is tins from being tbe case that it is just as synch employed 
as over, and in'combination with these additional powers, 
wliich were originally intended to supersede it. Such is the 
nature of prejudice, and such the inevitable,consequence of 
blind practice unassisted by st’ienfji. In procuring this 
bultbrn heat large suras are annually* expended, without the 
smallest return. All that bottom heating can possibly do 
is better done by ordinary heating apparatus, and Iho cost 
t)l't be bottom heat is altogether thrown away. 

It is an axiom in horticulture that tho more closely we 
ai)proach nature, in' our management of plants the more 
coi-iuin are we to succeed in our attempts at cultivation. It 
thorefbro becomes an important question whether bottom 
heat lias any existence in nature; of course it eaii only he 
hidkcd lor in equinoctial climates. Now the data tlial we 
possess iqion this subject, although not very jirccise, are 
siillicient to eiudile us to answer in the negative. The 
water vines of the woods of Africa and India abound in a 
Iluid which is much cooler than that of the atinospliere; its 
eDolne-ss is owing to that of the soil from which it is rapidly 
aitraeled; there can he no bottom heat in such ea.ses. 
Tile most vigorous Migetalion of the tropii-s is in woods 
where the soil is shaded from the ilireet aelioii tif tbe solar 
r.i\s; we eaniuit suppose that bottom heal has any existence 
there. On the contrary when any siieli tempi-raturo as 
that which we artificially create is really met with, as on 
the shores of the north coast of New llulland, or in the 
iiuked plains of Pern, where it has been notici'd by M. 
lloiissingaull, the elVects of it are so prejudicial that vege¬ 
tation can scarcely struggle again.-t it. 

Again, looking to jiraetiee, we find tliat the melons ol 
(.'aslitnere derite their nonrislimeiil. from the cold waters of 
lakes; that in Persia, and even in Spain, the earth in wliieli 
tho roots of such plants feed is jierpctiially cooled by tbe 
<'\aporation of tbe water tiy wliieli liar soil is irrigateil; and 
tlial. even in this country llie finest <Tops of jiiiie-apples 
liave been obtained in ec.-es where the jirai-liee of eiviiig 
l.'otteiii beat has been ne^leeieil Kllmliciillitrul 'I'nin.s- 
urtidjis, \(d. i. n.ser. p..:.ss); and it is perfectly certain from 
cxiieriineiils hitherto unrecorded that in other eases it. is 
equally nnin-eessary. .Vll that is required is to inaiiUain 
the air in a proper state of warmth and liumidily : this 
done the i-arth tnu.sl of necessity partake in the tempera- 
liire, and any elleet of bottom heat lliiif is ili'sirable is 
gained. It is therefore to be recommended that llie wdiole 
SI stem of bottom beat be done away with where other 
nioilcs of regulating leiiilieraliire exist. 

IJOTTOMKV, liUTTOMRKK, or HUMM.VRKP, is a 
lerin derived into the Knglish niarilimc law from the Dutch 
or Low Cieniian. In Dutch the term is Homeric or llodcni- 
ery, and in German Hodiiierei. It is said to lie origiiiallv 
fb-rived from Budeii or Bodem, wliieli in Low German and 
Dubdi formerly signified the bottom or keel of a ship ; and 
iieeording to a common process in language, the part being 
applied to tho wholO; also denoted tbe sbiii ilsidf. Tbe saiiie 
word, dilferently gfielt, lias been used in a similar mann.cr 
in the English language; the expression hollnm having 
been e.oinrnonly used to signify a ship, previously to Ibo 
seventeenth century, and being at the present day v.cdl 
known in that sense as a inercanlile phrase, 'riuis it is a 
familiar mtKle of expression among inerchants to speak ol' 
‘ shipping goods in foreign hnitoms.' 

The contract of Imttomry in maritime law, is a pledge of 
the ship as a security fur the repayment of money achaneed 
to an owner or master, for the purpose of enabling him to 
carry on the voyage. It is understood in tlii.s eontrael, 
which is usually expressed in the form of a bond, called a 
Bottomry Bond, that if the ship be lost on the voyage, the 
lender loses the whole of his money; but if tbe ship and 
tackle reach the destined port, they become immediately 
liable, as well as tho person of the borrower, for the nioiiey 
lent, and also the premium or interest stipulated to he paid 
upon the loan. No objection can be made on the ground 
of usury, though the stipulated premium eifcccds the legal 
rate of interest, because the lender is liable to the casualties 
of the voyage, and is not to receive his money again at all 
events. In France the contract of botleniry is called C’m- 
trat A la grosse, and in Italy Cambio marHimn, and is 
subject to different regulations W the rl^ec.tive inariiime 
laws of those countries. By the Germansllk is termed Bml- 
inerei, and is different in many of its incidents from Bot¬ 
tomry in this country.. 

In taking up money upon Bottomry, the lonu is made 


upon the security of ttio ship alone; but ^en the advance 
is mode, upon the lading, then tbe borrower is said to take 
ujifjnoney at respondentia. In this distinction os to tlie 
subject matter of the security, consists Uio only difference 
between Bottomry and Respondentia ; the rules of English 
mimtime law being equally applicable to both. 

Tlte practice of lending money on ships was common in* 
Athens, and in otherGreek counn'ereial towns. Moiu-y thus 
lent was sometimes called (vavTiKd xp**/P“ra).ship inoin‘V, 
Demosthenes (I. Against Aphobus), in making a statimtbnt 
of the property Icll him by his father, enumerates seventy 
niinai kfut on bottomry. If the ship and cargo'were lost, 
tho lender <‘oiild nut reeiiver liis principal or interest • which 
stipulation was often expressly made in the ('myxinp/'/j bond. 
iUemosthenes against Ch'irniion, atid against Ditnn/so- 
doi-us,i',. 6. 10.) The nature of tho bottomry eonlr-.itd i.s 
shown in the Oration of Deuuistbenes against Dioiiyso- 
ilorus :--3000 draclimui were lent on a .ship, on eondiliuu of 
liiT sailing (o Egypt and returning lo Athens; the money 
was lent on the double voyage, and the borrower coiitriugeil 
in writing to return direct lo Albetis, and nut dispose of 
bis cargo of I'^gj ptian grain at any other place, lie violated 
In-, contract by selling his cargo at Rhodes, having been 
advised by bis partner at Athens that the prieo of grain 
had fallen ill that city since the departine of the vessel. 
'Mie plaintiff sought to recover principal and iiileresi, of 
wliich the borrower attempted to dcfrainl him : damages 
also Were claiinod, conformably to the terms of the bond. 
As neither jn-incipal nor interest could be demanded if tho 
vesstd were lost, it was a eonimoti plea on the part of the 
borrower that tlio ship was wrecked. 

Money was also lent, under the name of itecunia trujec~ 
tiria, on ships among the Ronians, and regulated by 
various legal provisions. The rato of interest was not 
limited by law, as in the ease of other loans, for tlio lemler 
ran the risk of losing all if tho ship was wrecked; but 
tins extraordinary rale of interest was only due while the 
ve.ssi'l was actually at .sea. (Dig. 32, tit. 2. Do Nautico 
I'lfiirre ; Molloy, l)e .lure Maritimo, lib. ii. c. 11; Parki! 
on Jnsitranre, <diap. xxi; Bcnecke's Si/stcni des Asseenranz 
u/i'l Budmereiwr.sens, bd. 4.) 

BOTZEN, (JIRCLE OF, is one of the 7 circles or ad¬ 
ministrative divisions into which the government of Tyrol is 
divided. It is also called the circle of the Etsch (Adige) 
from the river of that name wbiedi runs thnmgh it, first in 
11 S. direction from its source to Glurens, then E. as far as 
T.leran, when* it bends to (be S.E. as far as (be eonllueiieo 
of the I'lisaek near Bolzeii, from whence tbe uniteil stream 
Hows direct S. towards Trent. Tlie valley of the ICtsefi 
from Glurens to the conllneiiee of the' Kisaek, a length of 
alii.iil -1.5 111 ., forms the jiriiicipal jiart oftheeirclo of Bol/.eii. 
From Glurens to Meran it boars the name of the \'tnseligati, 
and is a line alpine district, rich imiasture and also in fniit 
trees. Meran is a small town with old walls and towei-.s, 
and was lonnefly the capital of the original county of Tyrol, 
wiiich w as nineh smaller in extent than the present TmoI. 
Tile eastle of tin: former counts rises on a hill about .'In,, 
from AIer:i.n. N. of Meran is a trauVersc vallev opening 
into t'oe great valley of tbe Etsch. wbicli is called f!],- 
Passey It lial, ami is known in contemporary history as tin- 
nati\e district of .Xndreas llofer, tbe Tyrolese chief, who 
fought against tho Freiieli and Bavarians united in l.stiO, 
ami was taken and shot at Mantua in 1810. Holer's Imu-',; 
is to be seen in the Passeyrlluil, about 10 m. N. of Meran. 
The Etsi b above Meran forms a continuation of falls or 
rapids for tbe space of 1 m., whiel- have a very striking efVeel. 
Below Meran, towards Botzeit, the valley becomes wiiler, 
and Botzen itself is in a kind of plain formerl by the meeting 
of several valleys. This part of tins •oiintry produces good 
wine atid fruit in abuiidanee. The sysiciu of irrigating the 
fiebls by means of small canals and locks is estublislied 
here as well as in other vallejs of tho Alps. The circle of 
Botzeti is bounded on the E. by the circle of Puslherthal or 
Kisaek; on the S. by that of Treut; ou t\v N. by that of 
the Oberinnthal, frem which it is divided by the chain of 
the RIneiian Alps; and on (be W. by the 'V’altelina ami 
by tbe Munsterthal in the Grisons, being divided from llie 
former by the Sliifser Jo(‘h and the Ortlcr, and from the 
latter Uy the Wormser .Joch and the high ridge "calied 
Survas. Tho pop. of the cireD is 104,000 inh. The towns, 
besides Botzen, are Meran and Glurens, each with a piqi. 
of 1x:twecn 2000 and 3000 inh,, dnd many large villages. 
The language of the people is Germau, though at Botzeu 
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anil in the ncighbourbood a dialect of- the Italian » spohen 
almost universally. In the upper part of the valley, about 
Mpran, the primitive simpHeity oftlicTyrolese manners still 
prevails, i Pitturesque dans fe Tyrol, et duns une 

parlie de la Jlaviere, par lo Comte de Bray; Inglis's Tyrol; 
Malte Brun s Geography.) 

BO'TZEN, in Italian Bolz&no, the chief t. of the circle of 
the Etsch, in the principality of Tyrol. It is situated in a plea¬ 
sant valley, sheltered from the Is. winds, on the riv. Eisack, 
an allluent of the Etsch or Adige, and just above the con- 
lluenco of the two rivers. The traveller coming from Inns¬ 
bruck, after having jiassed the ridge of the Brenner and 
the t. of Brixen, finds at Botzen the climate and the produc¬ 
tions of Italy. Even the habits and the language of the 
people are in a great measure Italian, although German is 
also commonly spoken. This part of Tyrol, S. of Mount 
Brenner, is commonly called the Italian Tyrol, and it com¬ 
municates with the plains of Lombardy by the valley of the 
Adige. 

Botzen is a neatly built t. of near 8000 inh., and is known 
chiefly for its fairs, which arc frequented by commercial tra¬ 
vellers tovu all parts of Italy and Germany. The country 
near Botzen produces wine and fruits in abundance. Botzen 
is on the high road from Italy by lloveredo and Trento to 
Innsbruck, which was the only communication between the 
Tyrof'and Lombunly, before the opening of the new roail 
over the Stilfser Joch. [Bormio.] A cross road strikes off from 
Botzen to the W., ascends the valley of the upper Etsch by 
Meran, and meets the new road atMUlsnear Glurens. From 
this place, the traveller coming from Italy by the Stilfser 
Joch can go to Innsbruck, cither by Botzen and the pass of 
the Brenner, or proceed from Mlil.s up to the sources of the 
Etsch and then descend by Nauders into the valley of the 
Inn whicli he then follows to Innsbruck, meeting at Lan- 
deck the high road leading from Switzerland into the Tyrol. 
Botzen is 3‘i miles N. by E. of Trento. 

BOUCHAIN, a t. in France, dep. of Nord, of no great 
importance except from its fortifications, and from some his¬ 
torical interest attached to it. It is on tlie Escaul or Beheld, 
and on the road between Cambray and Valenciennes, about 
10 in. from each, and 115 m. N.N.E. from Paris; 50' 17' 
N. lat., and 3° 17' £. Ion 

In 1711 the Duke of Marlborough invested Bouchain, 
having, by the most skilful manreuvring, passed without 
bloudsiied the strong lines with which Marcchal Vilhirs had 
covered the French I'rojitier in this quarter. The French c:om- 
mander Itad boasted of these lines as impregmihlo, saying 
tliat he had brought Marlborough to his ne plus ultra. The 
siege of the towii was a work of considerable ilifliculty, for l he 
iieighhuuring country was partly laid under water ; a French 
army superior in force to that of the allies, and commanded 
by a general of the greatest ability. Matched every oppurl unity 
for interrupting the siege; and the tOM'n itself was seen red 
by a strong garrison. But the skill of Marlborough triumphed 
over all diffiuidties, and the garrison was forced to capitulate 
in sight of the French army, which couhl not relieve the 
place. This exploit closed the campaign, and with it the 
long and brilliant successes of the Englisii general. Boii- 
ehain was re-taken in 1712 hy Marechal Villars, and the 
pos.scssion of the town scoured to France by the tre:uie.s of 
Utrecht and Knstadt, which were concluded shortly after. 

Bouchain consists of two parts, the upper town and the 
lower town, which arc separated from each other by ditches, 
filled from the Schcld and the Senset, which al.so fill the broad 
deep ditqjMg which surround the fortifications. The parish 
church mw the towii-hall arc in the upper town. The 
jiopulation is given in the Dictionnaire Universel de la 
F'rawcff (Paris, 1804) at 1128: wc have no later authority. 
(Coxe s Life of the Duke of Marlborough.) 

BOUCHER, REV. JONATHAN, born 1737, died 
1804, a divine, a political writer, a general scholar, and an 
English philologist of the last century, to whose memory 
justice has hitherto been imperfectly rendered. 

Ho was born in Cumberland, near the little town of 
Wigtoii, at a place called Blcncogo, where his father had 
a few acres of land, and if ho were not one of those Cuin- 
hriansot whom Boucher himself says, that they ‘are con¬ 
tented to live, like their rude forefathers, in wretched hovels, 

on tJiu,cdge ol moors tttid mosses, aftf/dst duiU, smoke, and 
indigence, yet he lived in a stylo of frugality somewhitt primi- 
tive^aot unlike what the travellers in that part of the king¬ 
dom may now see m the 'bouses of the small landed pro¬ 
prietors. It IS not however unusual to find in the Ihmilies 


inhabiting such houses that there is an uncle, a brother, or a 
son who is a schoolmaster in some distant county, or perhaps 
who is in the church; and the number is not small of persons 
of this Cumbrian origin who have attained a well-deserved 
eminence. 

Boucher was trailer fitst at a sch^l at Blcncogo, and 
aftcraards'at Wigtolpin gramnuir .^earning. At Wiglou 
he hud for his master, the clergyman of Graystock, Mr. 
Blaine, with whom he road some of the higher Latin and 
Ctreck classics. Mr. Blaine is described by one wl:o was 
acquainted with him, as ' a man of true piety and learn¬ 
ing, but affecting the rusticity which prevailed in the 
farmers around him, instead of endeavouring by a belter 
example to sboM’ them how all the virtues they jiossesscd 
might be exhibited in union with the decencies and 
proprieties of life.’ It is added, ‘he spoke in the tone and 
dialect of his rustic countrymen, and took particular care 
that its Doric strength should not bo debilitated by the in 
troduci ion of courtly jdirases.’ 

Under this master Boucher pursued his studies with great 
assiduity, and at the age of seventeen or eighteen he entered 
on the business of school-instruction. A gentleman residing 
at Wigton placed his children under his care ; hut in a little 
time he became an usher in the grammar-school at Saint Bees, 
which at that time, about 175G, enjoyed a high reputation 
under Dr. James, a good and learned master. While here, 
the inslmclion of youth in the rudiments of classical kuow- 
leilgc M ils his business; the perusal and study of the great 
writers, and es[)i;cially of the great poets of antiquity, his 
recreation. Hu is said to have here executed a traiislutioii 
of Tyi'tajus. 

About the year 1750 or 1757, as we may collect from cir- 
ciunstanci:s, m Iicu he was about nineteen or twenty years of 
age, he left England, and took up his residence amongst 
the American colonists. 

Such a man could not hut be a vuluahlq.^.c'![jiwsiti<>n lo any 
colony. His services were .soon engagettjijr agentlcinun in 
Virginia ofM-eallh and n:spectahility, astljtortbhis children. 
That jiowcr which natural talent, attaiuis^ipt;and character 
united, never fail to give, M'hcre the naturixf'tmulency is not 
counteracted by some one of the various forms in u hich an 
over-estimate of them hy tin; party himself appears, was 
soon manifested. It Mas jicreeived that while he i;ould 
make hoys learned, he had the aliility also lo instruct men 
and make them better. The vestry of the parish of Han¬ 
over in the county of King George, Virginia, nominated 
him to the rectory of that parish in 1701, Mdicn ho M-as only 
four-and tM'cuty. This uonnnation he accepted, and in¬ 
stantly lejiaired to Vhigland, Mhere ho i-ecei\ed ordination 
from the Bishop of Jamdon both as deacon and priest on the 
•same day. After visiting his native county, he returned 
to take upon himself his new charge. 

From this time to 1775 he continued in an assiduous dis¬ 
charge of his ministerial duties, and in endeavours to im¬ 
prove as far as was in his pOMor, the moral and intelleclnul 
.slate of the parts of America in M hich he.'V'**-Ho 
removed from llie parish of Hanover lo . Saint Mary 

in Caroline county, Virginia, lying on the RappahaniK'k. 
Wlicn Sir Kohert Eden hecaino governor of Maryland, ho 
appointed Mr. Boucher to the rectory of Saint Anne's in 
Annapolis, and afterwards of (^ueen Anne’s in I’rince 
George’s county, where he was living in 1775. when there 
Mas a violent and sudden change'in his affairs. These 
fourteen years M'ere a critical period in this history of the 
American colonies. Mr. Boucher has afforded us the means 
ofjudging with tolerable accuracy hbiv his talents, station, 
and cliaracter, were made to bear upon the feeling^and 
action of the people with whose interciU^S^^hu bad connected 
his own. Many years after, he pubiralwd a voluoie of dis¬ 
courses which he had delivered front the pulpit at various 
times during those years. Most of them were printed 
at the time when they were delivered. They are better 
entitled discourses than sermons. They are in fact for 
the most part (political sermons, preached however usually 
on public occasions, when it is allowed to the ministers of 
religion to enlarge somewhat the usual limits of pulpit in- 
' struction. They e,\hibit a robust sense, a mind stored witli 
classical erudition, and there are occasionally bursts of a 
simple eloquence. The first on the peiico of 1763, 
intendod to rebu^ and check the spirit of a lore of arms. 
Another conte^ii^s for a liberal toleration to dissenters and 
papists. In hie.discourse on the education suitable to the 
American colonists which he wrote in 1773, at the request 
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of one of the govemws, he insists more on the necessity of 
a Christian e<hicatiaTi,.Hhou{;h at tho nx))onso of his own 
favourite classics. Ho gave all the wcif^ht of his inllucnco 
against tho delusions ^the wild sectaries who seem to have 
abounded in Virginia. ' On the cjugation of tho Stamp Act 
he partook of the popular enthiisiaS^ and on the whole he 
seems to have been inclined to a liberal pidicy, and to the 
maintenance of the independence and just rights of the 
colonies. 

But when tho time came that all connexion with the 
mother country was to he renounced, and all allegiance to 
tho British throne, Mr. Boucher was one of those who 
neither admitted the principle, nor thought theinselvos at 
liberty to remain entirely passive. He contimted to nso in 
his church the public liturgy, and to read the ])r:iyers for 
the king and the royal fnniily as ho had been aecuslomed, 
when all around him was resistance ami rebellion. Ho was 
now regarded in the light of une|vho was a traitor to the 
coniinoii interest. It was intimated to liiin that he must 
either desitt from reading those pravtu-s or resign his charge. 
J1 is conduct was decided. He resigned his charge, and in 
his farew<dl sermon which was ineaclied at the lower chnrcli 
in the parish of Queen Anne in Maryland, lu; thus fearlessly 
takes his ground ;—‘ Enterlaiiiing all due respect for my 
ordination vow, 1 am firm in my resolution, whilst I pray in 
public at all, to conform to the nnmiitilateil liturgy of my 
church; and, Reverencing (lie injunction of an apostle, 1 will 
continue to pray for the king and all that are in authority 
under him ; and 1 will do so, not only because I am so com¬ 
manded, but that, as tho apostle adds, we may continue to 
lead quiet ami peaceable lives, in all godliness and honesty. 
Inclination, as well as duty, eoiilirni me iu this purpose. 
As long us 1 live therefore, yea, while 1 have being, will I 
with Zadoc the priest and Nathan the prophet, proclaim— 
God save tlR%kiiig.' 

Tiiis was''a time when there could be no coniproraiso. 
His property, alV- of winch was in America, nas lost. He 
was so much. .8.ni*'ol)jeet of popular dislike that his person 
was in hnu^y't|teftiger, and, iu 1775, be liiially (|uitted the 
American shores, and returned to his native land. His 
prospects thus blighted, he had to begin the world anew, 
aided by some compensation from the government at home 
for the losses which he had sustained with other American 
loyalists. Litlle is known of him during the next nine 
years of his life. But it is believed I hat bo bad recourse 
to his original profession, and that he esiahlished a school 
at I’adilington. In the church he obtaineil no preferment 
till 17.SI, when Parkhurst, a elergyinan, the author of two 
well-known siwipture Icxii’ons, to whom ho had become 
known, presented him to the vicarage of Kpsom in Surrey, 
at which place it is believed he went immediately to reside, 
and where he died. 

Ill this last twenty years of his life we find him devoted, as 
in the former period, to religion, to polities, and to literature. 
He collected and published, in 17‘J7, the discourses before 
spoken of, att^ 'j^flxed to them a dedication to Washington, 
with whora the wa:r he had been on terms of inti¬ 

macy, and for whom he nev«'r ceased to feel a high personal 
respect. lie added also a long preface, entitling the whole 
colleirtion ‘ A View of the Causes and Consequences of the 
American Revolution.’ He jiriiitcd also two assize ser¬ 
mons. and in every way supported to the utmost of his power 
the Pitt policy in respect of France, adhering to the ])rin- 
ciples which ho had maintained in Maryland in such dan¬ 
gerous times and for which he had been so great a suH’crer. 
But the kind of literature to which ho directed his attention 
was changed. It became more English. The love of his 
native country, ^hti|h w said to he stronger in those born in 
mountainous regions than in other per.soiis. appeared in 
various forms. Ho addressed his Cumbrian friends on tlio 
hackwa^ncss Which they showed in following iu the track of 
public improvement lie wrote some of the best portions of 
IIvRtchinson's History of that county. lie erected iii the 
church of Seborgham a monument to thorueniory ofllelph, 
a Cumbrian poet. He also became a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, and was made an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries of Edinburgh and also of 
tho Stirling Literary Society. Ilis acquaintance among tho 
men devoted to antiquarian and especiajly English philolo¬ 
gical literature became extendetl, and fa^enjoyed tlie inti 
macy and particular friendship of severat^thom. 

Him mind at length became detormin#dit6wards a jrarticu- 
lar objwt: it was to prepare a kind of supplement to the 


I Dictionary of the English Language by Dr. Johnson, in 
which hi! should iiitrodinrc words provincial ami archaical. 
PX provincial, ho meant words which artf^ stiU found in.the 
speech of certain parts of Eiigland<-though hot. found ..In 
writing or heard iu tho conversation of the cnltivatcil and 
politii; words however whieh are genuine portions of the 
Ertgli.sh language, and to be found, most of them at least, 
in onr early and almost forgotten writers. By archaical, 
ho mciiiit words which arc found in those writers, though 
now reganlod as ohsoU'te, and which are not now, and jier- 
haps never were, in any general use by the common people. 
Tlies<! words it was his intention to illustrate by quotations 
from the authors in whieh they occur, and also by disserta¬ 
tions on their history in a manner much more at largo than 
Dr. .Ti'hnson had thought it noeessary to do in respect of 
tho purer and better terms which ho had allowed to find 
a jilace in his Dii*!ionary. 

'I'his was a design of groat magnitude ; and Boucher set 
himself to the accomplisluneni of it with great earnestness 
of purpose, ami procceihid with an unwearied persoveranco 
which was truly admirable. Me made his classic^^know- 
leilge bear upon it with elTeet, and he obtained tuT mean 
aequaintanee with the languages cognate to our own and tho 
other modern languages of Europe. lie had an intimate ae- 
(luaintancc with tho dialect of Cumberland and VVostmor- 
land, where perhaps more of peculiar terras remain than ui 
other counties, which he had acquired when a youth, a time 
of life when such knowledge is best attained.’ .He made a 
large collection of books applicable to his purpose, and ho 
established a eorrespondence with persons in many of the 
counties of England, from whom he received contributions 
for his vocabulary, and sometimes valuable remarks. 

But the plan on whieh ho proeeeded included more than 
is generally understood to fall within tho province of lexico¬ 
graphy. lie made his dictionary the deposit of what ho 
was able to <-olleet concerning many of the usages of tho 
English nation—drcs.s, sports, superstitions, whatever in 
sliort falls under tho not strictly-defined term of popular 
antiquities : so that his work may, in many portions 
of it, be read for amusing or interesting information, as well 
as eonsnlted as a dictionary for the illustration of tho words 
.vhieh it contains. In this respect it resembles Dr. J amiesou's 
.alnablo Dictionary of tho Scottish language. 

iMr. Boucher began this work in or alioiil 1790. It was 
lot too late a period of life for him to indulge the hope ami 
a reasonable expectation of being able to complete it, wdl- 
'urnished as be ahead}’’ was with much of the information 
Seeded liir Mich an undertaking, lu IftOg it had so far ad¬ 
vanced towards maturity that he issued a prospectus of tho 
work, and proiiosals for ])uhlieation.’ His health however 
was then beginning to decline. In ISO.'i be visite<l his na¬ 
ive county. He lived till the 27th of April in the fidlowing 
rear, when ho died without having committed any part of 
lis large manuscript to the press. 

Of the dictionary thus left unfinished the* letter A was 
published after his death as a specimen, by his friend 
and frtiquent correspondent Sir Frederick M. Eden. Tho 
merits and the value of his eolleetion were understood 
from this specimen, and ap])reeiated in every way highly, 
by those who take an interest in such inqtiirie.s. But still 
there was not sufficiont encouragement given to the family 
to risk the publication of so large a mamiseript. It re¬ 
mained, with other paiwrs connected with it, in the hands 
of the family till wh(!n it was purchascil. willi ibo in¬ 

tention of immediate publicalioii. Two uuiiib^iifof the pro¬ 
jected work arc all that havis yot apfiearcd, corttaining Mr. 
Boneher's learned iiitrodnetion to his work, which ba^qiily 
was left completed by him. ami the words of the alphabet as 
far as Hladfi. It is to be hoped that llu? work will proceed, 
for though perhaps not entirely adapted to the pr<!.scnt im- 
provcil state of philological knowledge, ami to be regarded 
rather as anecdotes of the language than as a complete 
lexicon of archatfi and provincial words, it contains much 
vahi.nble iufnrnatdibn. the result of origin?! reading and ori¬ 
ginal retleetion. 

For the facts in this life wo have been principallv in¬ 
debted to Boucher's,,.own writings, to tho Gentleman's Ma¬ 
gazine, vol. 74, p. 591, where is a biographical • notice of 
him inserted at the time of his decease, and to a little 

ilunie printed at Carli’slo in 1829, entitled i'he Life and 
Literary Hemaim of Thomas Sandetson. 

BOUCIIES DU RHONE,-a.^ep. in the S. cf France, 
containing pant of tho former military government of Pro- 
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Tcnce. The dcp. lies along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
by,which it is washed ontheS.S.W.: oh tho N.K.E. it is 
hounded by the dep. of Vauclusc, from which it is separated 
In- the Durance: ou the E. it is bounded by the dep. of V ar; 
aiid on the N. W. by that of Card, from which i{ is separated 
by the Rhone. The lie de la Cemarguc, or Carmaguc, an 
island of allnviul formation, enclosed by the sea and the two 
principal arras or outlets of the lihhne, is included in this 
department. Tiie dcp. is of a quadrilateral figure, having 
its N.VV. apd E. sides respectively 41 or 4‘i m.: but the 
sea-coast, which is about 77 ra. long in a straight line, 
exceeds by aVavut 24 miles the side which runs along the 
bank of the Durance. The area of the dep. i.s 601,960 
liectarc.s (according to the last edit, of Malta Hruii), which, 
computing the hectare as e({ual to 2-47114.'! English acres, 
will give l,487,.'i2'J English acres for the area, or 2;i24 .sq.m., 
being equal to about 16-11 tbs of the county of Devon. Tlie 
NiH-fuce <if the department in ‘ squiire Icaguc.s,' as given by 
Malto Bran, diflers materially from the above measurornent, 
which, ■ however, wo believe to be the more correct. "The 
chieftown is Marseille, which is 497 in. S. by E. from Paris, 
through Auxerre, Autun, Chdlons sur Saunc, Eyon, Va¬ 
lence, Avignon, and ALx. 

Tlio.. dep. is not, on the whole, mountainous, hut there 
are some considerable elevations. The branches of the 
Alps, which stretch through the adjoining dep. of Var, and 
sUirt tlie S. bank of the Durance in the upper part of its 
cour.se, reach into the Bouches dn Rhone, and cover the K. 
parts. Other eminences extend iVom these towards tlie W., 
jirescnting barren table-lands, and terminating in .steep 
and abrupt descents, while the branches of the Alps are 
ilistinguishod by their gradual declivities. The lie de 
Carm(i"iie, and that part of the dcp. adjacent to it, arc very 
ninrsby, and the sea tonns several pools or c/o/ig-y, two of 
wliich, those of Berre and Valcarc.s, the latter in the lie 
do Carinagiie, are of considerable extent. [Bkkke.] The 
sea-c-oast, low in the neighbourhood of the Rhone, is in 
other parts hold and lofty. Opposite to the coast are several 
small islands -Ratoneau, Poineguc, If {.m which is a strong 
castle), all near the month of the port of Marseille; I.e 
Maire. .laros, Riou and Planicr. They are all of little im¬ 
portance. There is a tiiwcr on the lie de I'lanier, which 
lies farthest out to sea. The principal rivers are llie Rhone, 
and its U-ibulary the Durance, which bound the dep. on the 
N.W. and N.N.E. sides: the others are of minor iiuporl- 
anee, sn<-h as the Arc, whieli rises in the dcp. of ^'ar, and 
lliiwj! inlo tlu! elaftff de Jierre, after a eour.se of about q.-) in.; 
tlie 7Vml4)ubre, which /lows into the same elana, after a 
course of from 30 to .'t.> ra.; and tlie Verne, which falls 
into the sea very near Marseille, alter a course not quite 
c<iu-al to that of the Touloubre. 

The island of Carinaguc, which forms a Delta, has Trin- 
qnetaille, a suburb of the city of Arles, at its a]icx. The 
testimony of flic antients makes it appear tli-at the mouths 
of I he Rhone have varied materially both in number ami 
eonfiguvalion. The most W. of the two streunis alrcady 
nnticed has .shitted its bed towards the W., enlarging the 
lie de la Carmague in that direction; while the aecumula- 
tioii of materials brought down by the stream has ele¬ 
vated the soil about the mouths of the river, and caused the 
land to gain oonsidcr.ibly on the sea. The E. arm of 
the Hli&nu tlicrc is reason to believe has been less variable 
but the fori^atton of small alluvial islands causes its waters 
to bo subdrigded into several channels just before it reaches 
the sea. THere are soma traeos of a canal cut from Arles to 
tliuseu by the Human Goneriil ('.-i/iis Marius. The quan¬ 
tity of sand brought down by the Rhone is so cimsi<l<;rable 
as to cause the navigation of its channel to vary continiiallj', 
anil persons are kept in pay by the government whose 
regul-ar husiness is to sound the bed of the river and make 
known its variations to shipmasters. 

The lie tie (7e(/-»i<u^ue approaches in form to an equilateral 
triangle of about 2U m. each side. It is composed of a tine 
gravelly soil intermingled with marshy land. The interior 
of the island is the receptacle of stagnant waters, and is 
m great part occupied by the Hartg of Vdlcares and by 
others of leas extent. These Hangf and iwrshes often 
coramunicatft with the sea, especially during tiro prevalence 
of the jj^stcrly wind. _ The whole island rests on a bed of 
^a san^> which, having presen’od a great quantity of salt, 
imparts this quality to the herbage and renders it particu¬ 
larly acceptable to the cattle which are jput to graae. To so 


salt, that it would lie unproductivts, if the inhabitants did 
not Hood the l^nd by the waters of the Rlidne, the rich mud 
of which corrects the drought that iho salt would otherwise 
produce. There are byine springs in dilTcrent iiarts of the 
island and saltworks are carried on. (Encyc. Method.) 

Near the E. bank of tbc K. chantief of the Rlidiie, 
between it and the < /awg de Bertec, is the plain of ia Cruu, 

*.the most singular stony desert,’says Mr. Arthur Young, 

‘ that is to be met with in Fraticc or pcrliaps iu Europe.' 
It contains, according to the c.stiniato of the same intelli¬ 
gent traveller, from 1411.000 to 170,000 English acres. Ii is 
comjxised entirely of shingle, the stones varying iu size 
from that of a pea to that of a pumpkin ; and it is ns freu 
from any intermixture of soil as the shingle upon tho sea¬ 
shore. In places these stones have become united so as to 
form a species of marble capable of receiving a polish. 
Beneath these stones is.ii soil which Mr. Youugde.scribes us 
not so much a sand as a kind of cemented marble, a small 
ini.xturo of loam with fragments of stone. Vegetation is 
poor and miserable, ycl the district supplies winter jiasturagc 
to immense tlucks of sheep which are fi d in summer in tho 
Aljis about Barcidonette. By means of tho Canal de C’ra- 
ponne, parts of this naturally sterile region have been broken 
uj) into corn and meadow land, and rendered productive, 
forming a striking contrast with the jiart wbieb yet reuiains 
an arid desert. The lower grounds (for the snrfaee is not; 
levid) produce oaks, walnut-trees, niidbcrry-trces tboueb 
not of groat size, olives, and vines. The alniond-trce does 
not succeed. (Young's Trai'els in France; F.ne.je. Mtlhod.) 

The soil of tho dep. varies considerably. Tbe^N. K. and 
N. districts ."ilong the bank of the Durance arc sterile .and 
rc((uirc great labour to make them productive, but the N.W. 
part is of great fertility. Unhappily this district is exposed 
to the disastrous inundations of the Rhone. The Itan^fs 
and marshes render a <-onsiilerabIc part of the land near the 
coast incapabic of cu1ti\ation. Tbc prothice of the dep. 
in corn is not great, being scarcely equal to a third of 
wliat is rctiuircd for home consum|>tion. Rice is among the 
grain cultivated here. (Robert, fJiV/. G'ra^-.) A coiisiderablo 
quantity of wine is produced, and some kinds, as ibosc of 
Cassis and La Ciotat (wliilc wines), are niueli c>tcciiicd. 
Olivi's form occ of the chief objeels of .attention with tho 
cultivators, and oil is one of the most important of its pro¬ 
ductions: and aluinnds, nuts, capers, oranges, pomegranates, 
and tigs, arc abundant. The inildncss of the climate is 
ta\ourabb! t-i the growth of shrubs and llowcrs, ameng 
which may he mentioned tho cypress, the huirel, tho niyrllc, 
Ihecistiis, and the pliillyrca. Tlio paslnriiges of this dep, 
aro cliiclly resorleJ to in winter: in summer they are 
abandoned from tlie great heat, and the cattle are driven 
to the more refi-e>bing plains of Drome, Isere, and lluutes 
and Basses Alpes. The use of the plain of La Crau for 
this winter pasturage has been already noticed. It is said 
that 700,000 sheep and an immense number of goats are 
pastured in the department. Tlie ijuantity of tattle reared 
is also very great: and a largo iiiiiiiber of nglit active 
horses are produced. Tho lie do la Carmague is eliiidly 
oc<-upied in pasturage. Tho cattle arc here left at liberty 
night and day, from which cause they are very wild. There 
arc in this island nine villages, many country houses, and 
nearly 350 farms, the occupiers of which rear iiniiually 
40,000 sheep, 3000 oxen, ami ns many horses. In tins 
island is the royal sheep farm of L'Armillicre. The district 
of Crau produces manna and an iiiscct^salled kerniOs, wliich 
i.s well adapted to make vermilion. Th0^rearingiof silji 
Worms is luurb attended to in the department of ^jSItiilcliea 
du Rbdne. The salt marshes yield bdtbs of which the in¬ 
habitants make kelp. 

Ill tbc S.F. dep. coal is dug, and there mo quarries of 
marble of all colours and of great value, irccstol^&i slate, 
gypsum, liinestoiie, whetstones, and alabaster, or a stono 
capable of being wrought like al-abaster. The Encyclope^e 
Methodique ad^ that there are several mines of iron and 
lead. 

The climate, as may be inferred from its productions, is 
warm: and would be most delightful to the inhabitants, 
were they not, at least in the neighbourhood of Marseille, 
exposed to the annoyance of swarms of gnats. Tho violence 
of^tho wind called Mistral is also a great drawback. - 

The manufactures are very various. Cotton goodS|jpaper,_ 
woollens of various kinds, morocco aijd pther leatha,; ^r-' 
celain, eartj^ware, gloss, .gnd soda iurs manufactured.«. 
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But purlmps tlic chief branch of mamifaclurc is that of 
soap, whicii enjoys a high and deseived reputation all 
over Franco. The exports of the dep. cojnprehend its 
natural productions, wine, oil, honey, wa.\, dried fruits, &c., 
the fi.sh (anchovies, s.irdinas, tunt^^s, &c.) caught and 
cured hy the fishermen of its coast, and its manufactures, 
hlarseille is the chief port in the dep., and indeed, ex- 
nepling Bordeaux, in all - Franco. [MAasKti.i.K.] TJie 
ini-Kriial trade is facilitated hy the navigation of the Rhone 
and hy the canal of Arle.s, which runs from Arles to the sea 
. nearly parallel to the main stream of the Rhduo. The 
canals de Crajionne, du Real, do Boisgelin, and du 
Vi'gucyral, are rather foi the purpose of irrigation or 
drainage. The caivgl de Craponne runs from the Durance 
to the Rhone at Arles, with branches to istres and to St. 
(’liamcas, both ofwhiidi places are near the litungde Berre : 
the canal du Rf-al is in the N.W. part of tho deparlineiit: 
that of Boi.sgelin runs from and again into the Diiraiicn : 
that of Vtlgiicvral drains the marshes F. of Arles. Tlie 
Durance, we believe, is, from its rapidity, not navigable. 

The dep. is subdivided info flie throe arron'Iis'Cinenfs of 
Mar.seille (which is the e.apifal of the departnicnt'), of ,Aix, 
and of .\rles: and contaiii.s '27 caiilons and 10.', coniimines. 
The pep. in l.S.'!2 wa.s : about )I or I.',.', to a st|. in. 

The pop. at tho previous census of 182(i was show¬ 

ing an increase of .'!3,1 71, or of more than 10 per cent. The 
jiop. of I.Sd'2 was thus divided among the three arroiidisse- 
inents: arrond. of Marseille, I 78 , 8 <ir,; arroiid. of Aix, 
](l-.',674; arrond. of Arles, 77,‘J.'t.S. The dep. for ecclesias¬ 
tical purposes is divided into tho diooeso of Marseille, 
including that city and its arrond., and the urch-diocc'e of 
Aix. The district included in the dep. was formerly divideil 
among tho dioceses of Aix, Arles, and Marnotlle: hut the 
diocese of Arles is now (it is probable) incor|ioratcd willi 
thivt of Aix, the archhishop of that see taking his title from 
Aix, Arles, and Embrun. Tlic Bishop of Marsiollo is one . 
:if his snttragans., The dep. is ninler the jurisdiciion of tin 
f'liin /ioi/rt(eof A(X : and is inclnded in the X’lIIlh Milit.irv | 
division, of which MarM-ille is the capital. It sends (i%c j 
members to (he Chamber of Deputies. There is an Arivir- 
Dili’ li'iiirrru/i'irt' at Aix, whieh ini’lndes a faculty of 
Iheohigy and one of law. 

The ehief towns (with their po|,. in l.s;{-2,) are : Mar¬ 
seille (l'21,2r‘2 inh. in the town, J l.>,l I", in tiic whole eom- 
innne), on the sea; Aix inh. in the town, ‘2'2,.'57.'i in 

th.e whole comnnine); Arles (l l.S;i( inh. in ihe (nwn, 
‘2f).‘2.'t(> in tin* whole eommnne), 'I'.ivaseon (‘.I'iJ., inh. in the 
town, I0.!)ri7 in tho whole eoininnne). on the Rhone <>p 
jiosito Beaneiiire; Martignen in-li. in Ihi' (own, or 7'i7‘.i 

in the whole eorninune), on the channel eoinmmiiea'.ing 
hidween the sea and the Klang de Berre ; I.a (’lolal t i:l 1,0 
inh. in Ihe town, orOt‘27 in tho whole eoiomune), irii tin- 
sea S.K. of Marseille: Salon (4IS7 inh. in the town, or 
.O'.IK/ in the whole commune), upon (hat bratieh of the e.'iial 
de ('raponuo .which branches off to Istres: Ant,ague (:!'.i‘2.0 
inh. in thu^^town, or (>349 in the whole eoinmnnej, on the 
river Vernc’*on the road from Marseille to 'J’onlini : .\iiriol 
(3;)73 inh. in the town, or .0320 in the whole eomniune), 
also on tile river Verne; and St. Remi (.'{•213 inh. in the 
town, or 5464 in the whole comnnine), on the canal dn 
Rial. 

The population returns for 1832 give tho following eom- 
munes as containing above 2000 and under 5000 iiihnhitants: 


Allanch 

Populutiou of till' 

Ttiwiik Coiiuiiinip, 

1,741 3,711 

Gardaniie 

nf llic 

'I'ttU II. (‘tlllllMllllp 

Barbentanne 

1.8(64 

2,800 

Istres 

2,483 

.3,(»'z3 

Chainas, St. 

2,502 

2,632 

Liimbesc 

2,923 

3.898 

Chdteau Rcnard - 

4,152 

Laii<;ou . 

1,70.) 

'2.060 

Eguillos 

1,847 

2,280 

Orgou 

1,691 

2..'', 84 

EygipilrM . 

^2,614 

2.987 

IV'lissanne 

2,334 

2,500 

Kyragucs . 
Fontvieille . 

1,811 

1,580 

2.227 

2.056 

Roquevairo 
Trets . 

2,504 

3,218 

3,014 

Fuveau 

1,513 

2,004 

ff 




Tills department has produced several eminent men, 
Petronius Arbiter, a Latin writer of some note; Adanson, the 
naturalist, tho Abh6 Barthctemi; Brucys, the dramatist; 
Massillon, one of the chief ornaments of the French pulpit; 
Nostradamus: Vanloo, the painter; Toumefort, the botanist 
and traveller, &c. , 

BOUfLERS, LOUIS-FRANQOIS DUC DE. do- 
scended from one of the most antient and noble Ibmilies in 
. Picaidy, the aecond son of Ena$oia 1X.» ooufti of BouUers 


and Cagni, was born January 10, 1644. He entered tho 
royal guards us a cornet in 1663, during which yCur ho was 
present af the siege of Marsnl in I.a>rraine. Jfn Che follow¬ 
ing campaign he was engaged in aiv expedition |o Gigari 
in Africa; and so much talent did he afterwards exhibit in 
h landers, that he was allowed to purchase from the Due de 
Lauzun the colonelcy of Ihe royal dragoons. In all the 
enterprises of Turonne he bore a distinguished part; and 
ho was severely wounded at the battle of Woerden, under 
the raarechul of Lnxenihurg, in the winter of 167.'). Having 
passod into Gerniany, he was again wouniled at llie battle 
of Einsheiui in 1674, and received the thanks of Tnronno 
for huviitg greatly contributed to the success of that d:>v. In 
I,he mcmorahic retreat after the death of Turenne, iii’lti?;-, 
lie coininandod Ihe French rear; and from that time till the 
peace of Niineguen, in I67S, lie was employed on aidiie 
service. He then commanded in Daiiphine' and on the 
frontiers of Spain. His gallantry at the siege of Liixem- 
hurg was rewarded with the governni<-nt of lliut city and 
province in 1686 ; and the seasonable detaehmer.t of ayoi'ps 
from the army of tho Moselle, which he coinhianded jn 
1690, deciihsl the event of the battle of Fleuriis. In; 1691 
he was again wounded in an attack uiion a homwork at 
Molls: hut during the remainder of that campaign he 
trinmphuutly kept the field again.st the allies, why were 
more than threefold his number, and continued tho bTock'ade 
of Liege and of Iluy. On his return to court during the 
winUn-, ho was personally invested by the king with llio 
collars of the several orders into which he had hitllerlo 
tieim admitted only hy proxy. When William 111. moved 
to the relief of Namur, Boullers was selected to oppose him. 
He fill'll partook of the glories of Stcenkerken. In lii'J.') he 
was elevated to the dignity of niarcchal of France, audio 
'd the new oriler of St. Louis. , He deleiiired Naim 
Loiinsl the allies, cnminaiuleil hy W'dliam HI., flir sixty 
llirei' days of open trenches in 169.5, and rcjiidsi d liiur 
ecneral as'-anits. After iN capitulation, he was detained a 
priMiner of war for a fortnight; and the king, in recoiniiense 
for his great services, erected the comity of Cagni and sonn 
adjoining domains in Beanvaisis into the (Inki duni of Boii- 
llers. In 1696 he superin’lended some preparations for a 
lirojeclcd invasion of England in support of .lames II.. 
w liich was not put ill execution. In the war of the SpaMish 
sni cession, he conmiaiided in the Netiiurlands; and on 
.lime .31, 1703, in eonjnnctwn with the Marquis do Bi'ilniar, 
he obtained a signal advantage o\or the Dutch at- Eckaren, 
for wiiich he received IVoiii the king of Spain the collar of 
the (loldcn Klecce. In 17tlH, after the battle <>f Onilcnaiale, 
he undertook toilel'end Lille again.-.t IVinee Kngene : and lie 
in.iintaincd the 1o'.\n Iroin August Igtli (ill Oelolier '2.5ih, 
wlien he eapiuilatcd, after having vepeatediv decline'l the 
king's urgent wish that lie sluaild cease to expose hiinseif; 
hill the citailel into whieh he retired held out till the I 1th 
Decemher following. The king loaded him with new 
honours for tl'.e linUianl detonee, ami made his duchy into 
a peerage. TIis presence in the capital in March, I7(.9. and 
Ills deserved povnl-trity anieiig the citizens, conlribnied f. 
allay a tuinnil. which had arisen on accnnnt of .searciti of 
bread: after wlii.'li. hastening to Flanders, he lendeji'd liis 
.seriires to the in.iieehal Villars, an otlieer junior li, iiiio, 
and hronght off tiie right wing of his aniij in good order, 
losing neither cannon nor prisoncts at tho diastrous ha'itle 
of Malplaqnet. This was his last public act; he died at 
Fonlaiiiehleau, March 2'2, 1711, in the sLxly-cighth lear of 
his age, and was tinned with great military splol'iiJolir in the 
church of St. Paul at Paris. 

The above sketcli of ti’.e exploits of this distingnislied 
captain is necessarily viTy iiicoiiiplele; his history, in Irnlli, 
forms the military history of the half century during wliich 
he served, and its details must he sought in the gein'ial 
annals of Europe. Many detaclmd anecdotes redound 
greatly to his honour. Prince Eugene congrutulaled him 
upon the glory' which ho had acquired in dcl'endiiig Lille, 
as far superior to that accruing to hiinMilf hy its capture: 
and it was remarked (hat horse-fle.*h was the only food 
served during that siege at a table, which, on ottier occa- 
sions, was prc-eiiiinenf for its costliness. So magniflccn. 
were the banquets with which Boullers regaled his olliccrs. 
while he held tho command of atnimie camp foriiicd hy the 
king at Compiegne, ibr the instruction and'" ainu''cnieMt 
of his grandson the duke of Burgundy, that I,nuin XI\ . 
observed that tho young prince must decline all eonipc- 
tition, and remain content to be a guest. Tho dotentioii of 
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Bonders after the stH'fonder Natiiur was|i preach of the 
uticles of capitulation, and was ■defended iiM^^reprisal for 
QtBiilar viojeneo whiclthad been offered to tlre^arrisoiis of 
Dixinuiden and of,Peinse. When Boulters justly remarked 
that in that case not the commander, but the gi^son ought 
to bo responsible, he was silenced by the high an^ not over¬ 
charged compliment, that his single person was esteemed 
equivalent to 10,000 men. We do not recollect a moretrue 
appreciation of feminine grace than is i-xhibited by a repartee 
ascribed to the duke of Boulters. When he was extolling 
some young beauty of the day, a coxcomb a.sked, A-i-elledc 
(esprit f and was left mute by the'voteran’.-i fetSly^answer, 
Outline WM(? rose. 

BOUGAINVILLE. .JEAN PIERRE DE. was born at 
Pari4 Oeceniber 1st, 1722, and duiiiig bis short career dis¬ 
tinguished himself by some publications now •,forgotten ; 
uthong them was.a French translation of the .inti-Lucretius 
of Cardinal Polignae, and a Parallel between the cxiM.'dition 
of Kouli Khali and that of Alexander. Some poems, among 
which is the germ of Pope's Universal Prayer, and several 
papers in the Minioires of the Academy, also were printed hy 
him. lie held nuiucrons enipluvmeuts of high literary dis- 
tiuotion, iisgeerelary to the Aeademy of 1 nseriptions, censor 
roywl,’keeper of the antiquities in the Louvre, and secretary 
in ordinary to the Duke of Orleans, &c. lie died at Loehes 
June 22nd, 171)3. 

Ili4 younger brother, LOUIS ANTOINE DE BOU- 
GATNVII^LE, who more than doubled his years, led also 
a infich more active existence. He was born at Paris 
November lllht 172'J, and studied in the univei-sity of 
that capital, with the intention of ]iroeeediiig to the bar. 
Mucli of his lime had been devoted to mathematics, and 
instead of cotiiincncitig as an advocate at the Pahii.s, he 
surprised his friends by enrolling himself in the Mousijuo- 
taire^. Noirs, and hy publishing a treatise on the in- 
legtal caleulu.s within Aftcen days from his etdistmeiit. We 
know not in what manner ho passed from niilitury to di- 
yilomatic pursuits, but we aftCrwunls find him enij)loy(:d 
as secretary of embassy in Lundon, where ho was elected 
fellow of tlie Royal Society. Returning to the army, he 
served in Canada with some distineliun till 1760; and in 
1763, when the uicrchaiits of St. Malo wished to colonize 
the barren territory of Falkland's Islands (the Malouines, 
as they were called, from their pretended discoverer), 
Bougainville was active in promoting the settlement. T 
Spaniards however were not willing that the French 
should invade their imaginary right of sovereignty in the 
weSwm hemisphere ; and the French government also 
speedily discovered that the mere possession of a rocky 
domain, wliich did not yield any return, and whicli de¬ 
rived its entire su]){M>rt from tlio mother country, was hy 
no means worth the hazard of war. They gavts orders 
therefore for the surrender of the settlement, and Bou¬ 
gainville was employed to utido his own work. The po¬ 
sition whieti he had chosen for the establishment was at 
Port Louis, on the eastern side of the lesser of the tW' 
large Islands, on a part of the coast which aU'orded a good 
harbour; and he was sanguine in his expectations that the 
new colony would in a great degree indemnify his country 
for tho loss of the Canadas. Tlte Parisian cabinet however 
thought otherwise; and in 1766 they bartered for the sur¬ 
render of Port Louis to the Spaniards, who gave it the 
swelling'but perhaps more appropriate name of Port Solidutt. 
Bougainville was instructed to execaite the transfer, and his 
commission authorized him afterwards to traverse the South 
Sea between the tropics, for the purpose of luukitig tlisco- 
veries, and to return home by the Ea.st Indies. For thi: 
circumnavigation of tho globe, a frigate. La litmdeuse, car¬ 
rying twenty-six twelve pounders, and a store ship, L'Jitoile, 
were placed under his command. His crew' consisted o 
cloven commissioned ollicers, throe volunteers, and 200 
mariners ; and the Prince of Nassau Sieghen obtained ]>er- 
mission to accompany him. His voyage, although not to 
bo compared in-point of interest to that of Cook or Anson, 
is very agreeably related by himself. It was translated into 
English by Forster in 1772, and an abridgment of it is given 
in tho appendix to the thirteenth vulume of Kerr's General 
Collectton of Voyages and Travels. 

Bougainville sailed from Nayitcs November 151h, 1766 
On the 1st of April following'he surrendered Falkland's 
Islands to some Spanish frigates which had been dispatched 
for the purpose, and ho was then delayed till November at 
Monte 'Video by the non-arrival and tho necessary repairs 


of his stort-ship. In working off the shores of Tiorra del 
hSiego h9, su&red much from boisterous weather. What 
little int^ou^e ho established with tho Patagonians was 
amicable; and he confirms the general Qpiniun of their 
height and muscular* strength, though .he hy no means 
extends either to gigantic dimensiot^' Stoxms, mists, 
sunken rocks, ditticult currentSn,and an^rchiiieliigo which 
appmpriately received the name of The Dangerous, were en¬ 
countered before he arrived in sight off Otaheite on April 
■_2nd ; and the well-known blandishmcnis of tliat i.-ihind 
appear to have exposed him to scarcely loss peril than ho 
had undergone at sea. At purling jje carried with him 
as a volunteer Aotouroii, tho son of .a" native chief. The 
youth's talents a))poar unliappily to have been yery slendiT, 
and he acquired little hcnelit from mixit^ 
lized world at Paris. Even that little was of no ad¬ 
vantage to his «'oiintrymen, for he died on his homeward 
passage in 1770. Almost the only circumstance demanding 
notice in the remainder of Bougainville's voyage was the 
discovery that one of his crew, naincd Bare, was a woiUivn. 
She had always behaved with the most scrupulous modcsly, 
was neither ugly nor handsome, and not more than tweiity- 
,ix or twenty-seven years of age.' 

Scurvy ainl a failure of provisions oi-easioned very severe 
suffering during the latter part of this voyage, tiff on Sep¬ 
tember 28ih, Bougainville, having been at sea for ten 
months and a half, east anchor off Batavia, which iniserahlo 
station was not inaptly named hy Aolourou in his native 
language, linoua male, ‘the land which kills.’ At-tfie Isle 
of France he parted company I'rom L'Jitoile, the,Services of 
which were no longer necessary, ati<l on Mariih 16th lie 
entered St. Malo, having bix-n engaged upon his expe 
dilion two years and four months. 

Bougainville cominanded a ship of war during the Ame¬ 
rican re.vohilionary contest. He died at the advanced ago 
of eiglilv-Iwo Years on August .'list, 1811. 

BOUGAINVILLE ISJ.AND. [Nkw Geougia An 

CIIII’KI.AGO.] 

BOUGUER, PIERRE, was horn at Croisie, in Basso 
Bretagne, February l(i, 1698. The father was professor of 
hydrography at that place; the son, after receiving the in¬ 
structions of his father in ‘hiatheinaties, and making eon- 
sidcrahlc jirogrcss hy himself, taught first at Croisie, and 
afterwards at Havre-de-Graee. lu 1727 life gained the prize 
of the .■\cadeuiy of Sciences for a memoir on the method of 
nuisling ships; in 1729, for one on the method of Observing 
the stars at sea and on astronomical refractions, his for¬ 
mula nn<l results being the same .as those aftm'wurds given 
hy Simpson, but more complicated in form; in 17;tI,fora 
method of observing the dip of the compass at sea. In 1732 
he presented a meinuir on the inclinations of the planets’ 
orbits, in which he treats the subject on the theory of Des 
Carles: he was the last of the aeadeinicians who held by 
that systi'in. In 1729 he published a memoir on the gradual 
exiiuctiou of li,ghl in jiassing through successive iniperfeelly 
transparent substanees. By a series of cxpe'finients, of 
which M. Biot sjieaks in high terms U'iog. L'ni'r.), he ima 
giiied ho had jiroved that the light from the edges of the 
sun is weaker than that from the centre. M. Arago has 
disproved this assertion by new experiments. 

The reputation ofBouguer being established as a profound 
inatheiiialieiaii. ami particularly (to use a phrase of M. Con 
dorcel when speaking of him in his elogc of La Condaniioe) 
as * )>osscH.siiig that sort of talent whichlte^le to distinguish 
■'le little causes of error, and to find the of r^cdyipg 

them,' he was chosen, in company willnLa Condami|iie. and 
others, together with two Spanish commissioners, to 0oceed 
to Peru, for the purpose of measuring a degivc of the meri¬ 
dian. Thither ho accordingly departed in May, 1735fahd 
remained till 17-13. The most essential para of the Opera¬ 
tion necessarily fell upon liiiii, as La Condaraine tiraa .’com- 
jiarativoly now to tho subject. This important opefallpn, 
which js one of'the best of its kind, was carried on under 
difficulties as great as were over encountered by any scicn 
tide expedition. The inhabitants of the coutitry were 
jealous of tho French eommissioiiers, and supposed them 
either to ho heretics or sorcerers, or to have coiilo in search 
of new gold mines. Even persons attached to the adniinis- 
tratiot) employed themselves in stirring up the minds of the 
people, and when at last they had procured the aMOMiiia- 
tiou of tho surgeon of the cx))editioii. one was able tt^capa 
tho consequences by procuring a verdict of lunacy iagaim^t 
himself, andatiother by taking orders. The couiitrv itself 
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comniisiiionei^, as wull as bctwoun Bou^uer ahfl £& Conda- offensive to txertnan national pride, Whefllcr,jig be pos- 
mine. The fortacr, who foil that he was the main resDurce sihle for,a Genuaii to be a wit ?’ These Vi'orks wakened 
ot the extiedition, suspected that tfw latter wouM appro- a host ol ciiitifs. Bail let ndirmed that fow exceeded Bbu- 


priate an undue tlH^e of the merit to himself. Tho conse¬ 
quence wiluihowcvif of nu,harmtothe real ob.jects of ),he 
expedition, but ))crhaps rather the contrary; Ibr it uunse)^ 
Bou^iter, La Cundamiiic, and the Spuniarils George Juan 
.and Antonio de Ulloa to cmnluct their operations separately, 
while the near accordance of tlio three in their results was 
a favourable prcsuumtioii Ibr their acenraey. The results 
did not dillbr from t^eir avi;rage by a five-thousandlli part 
of the whole, in the length of a degree of the meridian. 

The leisure wttich impediments occasionally g.ivo enabled 
Bouguur to 'apply himself to the determination of i)oints 
not immediately connected with the main object. Among 
other things, he ascertained the amount of refruetiuu at 
con.siderable heights above the sea. lie found reason to 
suspect the eUcct of the attraction of Chiinl)urai;o upon 
the plnliib'line, but itot knowing the mean density of the 
mountain, could not jierlorm the task which Maskelyne 
al'lcrwards undertook. [.\ rrRACTioiN.] A jiarl of the ob¬ 
servations (on the ulili<{uity of the ecliptic) were forwardeil 
:is souti as made to Halley, who publi.-<hed them in l~3‘Jin 
Knulund : hot uti account of tho whole was ))ublished in 
I’uris, ill I 740, under the title of ‘ Figure de la terre,' &c. 
In 175‘.i followed a justificatory tract on several disputed 
points*’; in 17.'j;i a lrcati.se on navigation, abridged in octavo 
by Lacaille in 1709, and reprinteil in 1781 and in 179‘2, 
with note®, by Lalaude. In 17.)4 Bouguer puhli.shed an 
attack on La Coiidaininu, relative to the part of the groat 
survey claimed by both. The latter replied with temper; 
and as his tract was the more ainosing of the two (an oh.ser- 
. Vation both ofCondorcol and Biot), he carried the public 
with him. It seems to he uilnhtted on all side.s, that Bou- 
giier had no ground of ofleiiec whatsoever, and that La 
Oondatiiine behaved towards him with great respect and 
nioih-ration. 

Tlougucr was afterwards employed to verily the degree 
ini'asureil by Dominic Cassini lielween Paris and Amiens. 
This he (lid in coiijiinctioii with (ki.ssini do Thury, Camus, 
und^Pingie. The results were imhlished in 1 757. He died 
August iri, 1758, while preparing a new edition of his work 
on the gradual extinction of light, which was alterwanls 
eomplel(;d'and published by Laeaille in 17l>(). In this work 
he mentions an invention of his in I74H, which he calls the 
heli'inwlcr, and which is in fact (he first d’Hthte ohjrrl g/i/.v.v 
i/i/rno/ic/cr, and was properly so called. That of Dolloud, 
which is the more easilv used, and i.s esteemed the l.ieltor 


a host ol ciiitics. Bail let ndirmed that (few cxc(H!ded Bbu- 
liours in knoiwludgc of French itiles et des locutions : and 
the Juacmens ties Suvans contain more than otie'^ 
favourable opinion from the censors of Trevoux. Mihiagc, 
on the contrary, stated thatBuuhours wrote with politeness, 
but without either judgment or learning ; that he was un- 
ac(|uaintc(l with Greek and Hebrew, scholasiio divinity, 
and canon lavv ; that he had not read the fathers, the cuun- 
eils, nor ceclesiastieal history ; that he was but a pour graiu- 
muriau in his tiuiive tongue, and the must ignorant person 
in the world us to the general principles of grammar; Tthat 
his .contained more faults in language, learning, and 

judgment, than they filled pages; that he had never read'- 
ihe hihle; that he Was unversed in Italian, concerning 
which lie made great parade; was an unskilful etymol)jgist, 
and an unsunnd logician. Notwithstanding this must 
cutting and ferocious declamation, it is said that Boubours 
cultivated and enjoyed the friendship of Mf:i>a)i^; and.Col¬ 
bert certainly assigned to him the education of hts son, the 
Mur<{iiis de Seignelai. His other chief wo.rks wfirg iXa- 
lo flues sur hi manic re de bien penser dans les Ourraf'es 
fl Esprit, 1687, in which the interlocutors Eudoxe ainl I'hi- 
lunthe address each other in a strain of adulatory compli¬ 
ments little suited to tho investigation of truth. Vokure is 
the hero of the piece, and Uapin is e.\tolled as fully (.‘(jual 
to Virgil. This false criticism received a very severe hand¬ 
ling li-oiii Barhicr d'Aucour, the vv’riter of Les Sentimens de 
Ch'antp, 2 vols,, 1671-2, in La llarpe's opinion the only 
])oleiiiieal tract, excepting Lcs Proviticiales of Pascal, which 
ever was worthy of more than temporary reputation. In 
)6s;) Boiiliours publi-shed a Li/c of Ignatius, a.nA not long 
afterwards one of Francis Xacier. The latter is ehiclly 
reniaj'kable as having been selected for translation bv. Dry- 
den soon after his piMfessioii of the Romish faith. Xavier 
was the saint, to whose prayers Ann of Austria believed 
tliat she was indebted for her son, Louis XIV., after twenty 
. ears of barrenness ; and Drydon, in his Preface to Mary of 
Kst(.\ states that the <|iieen of England in like manner has 
e.hosen the apostle of the Indies as ‘ one of her celestial 
patrons.’ A judicious abridgment of the Life of Xaricr, 
excluding all that is iticrudihlc, profane, trivial, and uk.siird, 
hut fully exhibiting the heroic self-devotion, the courage, 
tho patience, the acuteness, and the perfection of (lie iiidefa- 
tigalile missionary, would ho a work of deep interest, and 
we think, of nut a little utility. Bouhuurs putilishcd, in 
1697, a French translation of the Vulgate New Testament, 


instriiiiieiit, was invented iiule|)eii(luully a few years after¬ 
wards, ami consists in an idiject-.trlass divided into two 
halves. [MicaOMhTMii.j Bouguer attacks the Royal So¬ 
ciety of London, which a .secoi., lime had had recourse to 
the proceeding mentioned in the life of .-XtizoiiT, and luid 
piihli.shcd (hut not till after Bouguer's discovery had been 
made known) the prior invention of an Eiigli.shuian named 
Savery. He reniiiids them of the circuuisliiiice to which vie 
have just referred, and, as Dehunbre remarks, having a 
better case than against La Coiidaniine, he is more mode¬ 
rate ill his lunguiige.^ 

As a scienlihc chaTacter, Biinguer must stiyid in the first 
rank of utility. The operations in Peru are among the first 
uf'their species, aml^ke species one of the most dillieult 
kind of scientific,investigations. 

BO.UBOURS.-H|OMlNKiPE. was horn at Paris, 1628, 
He 8t;i((lied at the college of Clermont, professed with the 
Josuiti^t si.xtecn years of age, and was appointed by that 
souioty to read lectures in the Belles Leltres and rhetoric, 
both at ^ours sAd at Paris. A heavy infirmity soon dis- 
qualifib^him from the task, and ho was compelled by the 
recurrence of grievous headaches to embrace an (jccupatioii 
apparently just us ill-adapted as that vvhicluhc quitted to re¬ 
lieve his peculiar complaint. Ho eiilered upon tho tuition 
of the sons of Henry, due de Longnevillc. That nohleftian. 
who regarded him with singular ailectiun, died in his arms, 
and Bouhoiirs published an account of his illness and last 
moments, Paris, 1663. His second publication was Histoire 
de Pierre d'Auhusson, Grand Maitre de Rhodes, 8 vo., 1667, 
which has been translated into English. -He was then en- 
gage(l 4 |®fa eominissiun to the Roman Catholic rerugoes from 
Etigla^ to Dunkirk; and was introduced to the substantial 
patronage of Colbert by two critical works, ^/^nariiues et 


in which he is confessed on all hands to have failed. Some 
iiiinor devotional pieces may he added to the list of his 
writings. lie died in the college at Clermont at Paris, 
May 27, 1702, in the 7-lth vear of his age. 

liOUILEAUD, orBOliLLlAU, latinized BUI.LIAL- 
^DUS (ISMAEL), horn at Dnidun, Sept. 28, 1605, died 
! Nov, 25, lli94, at Paris. He was originally a Prote.-ttaiit, 
hut became a Roman Catholic, and retired into the Ahhey 
of St. \'ictor, at Paris. He travelled in various parts of 
Europe ill the service of John Casimir, king of Poland. 
Nothing more of his life is remembered ; but such of his 
works (which were uiuny, see the liiogr. Unic. and Lalunde 
Pib/iofir. Asiron.) as by themselves or their consequences 
entitle liim to a place Imre, arc in tho following list. Bouil- 
laud was a cuinhinalion of a fanciful speculator and a hurd- 
vvorking calculator, a good scholar, and well versed in the 
history of astronomy. His notion that liglit is a .sort of sub¬ 
stance intermediate between mind and matter entitles him 
to the first a])pellation, and his Philotaic astronomy to the 
rest. 

The earlier followers of Copernicus were accustomed to 
rank themselves, and tube considered by others, as followers 
of some one or other among the antients who advocated, or 
were supposed to have advocated, the motion^ of the earth ; 
either Pythagoras, Aristarchus, or Phih-laus. The fir.st 
work we shall notice of Buuillaud is his Philolaus,_seu de 
vero Systemate Mundi, 1639. After this he gave an edition 
ofThconof Smyrna, 1644, and-in the following yc.'ir his 
Astronomia Philolair.a (in his own catalogue of Di* 'J'lum's 
library he calls it Astro/.ogia,^ which contains: 1. Prolego¬ 
mena on the history of astronomy; which are often cited, 
and arc the liasis of several facts. 2. An exposition of a 
system of astronomy, which is Copcrnican as to the anmoil 
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tnotion of the earth and Ptolemaic as to the diurnal motion, 
and the precession of the equinoxes. It is t|mughout an 
attack upon the laws of Kepler, of which h^^nly admits 
that which asserts the planets to move in ellipses. Each 
ellipse ho treats as the section of an oblique eon&.enc of the 
11)01 of which is in the axis, (the sun being itfSihe other 
focus,) and lie asserts that the planets describe equal angles 
in-equal times round the axis, or rather that a plane passing 
thi-ough the planet and the axi)| describes eq\ial angles in 
equal times. The celebrated hypothesis of J)r. Seth Ward 
consists in supposing the planet to di!scril )0 cipial angles in 
etjual times about tho foe\is in which the sun is not. Roth 
hypotheses are very nearly true for ellipses of small oxeen- 
trfety, and of the two, that of Boiiilbmd is sai<l to come a 
littlo nearer. Seth "Ward replied to R'liiilland in his htca 
Trignuomt^trire I)rmonstr<ilfe, ike. OxPird. Ifi.'il, and the 
latter rcjoinocl in a tract cntitleil A.\'lr. PhiLftiticfaiiirnhi 
cinrius c.vpficafn, Paris, lfi‘)7. .t. A set of tables, stUed 

PhUultiirff, calculated for the meridian of Uraniburg (Tyc.lio 
Bralie's Observatory). Bouillaud here makes use of \arions 
Arab observations delei-ted by himself in the Hili/iothhinr 
ihtyfdp. Itpmst also be noticed tluit bo was the first who 
disinterred the observations of Tliius [Astuonomy, vol. ii. 
p. 53'i]. ^'heso tables have received great praise, and :ire 
not withibut their merits : but most of their value consists in 
whatj/fstaken from Kepler's methods, or from the Kiidol- 
pUfno Tallies. 

' Rbuillaml imagined that the laws of tho jilanetary m>)- 
lions could ho cntirclyilednced from geometrical reasoning, 
lie blames Kepler for attending to any other method of de¬ 
ter,mining a liiw. Rut still he had the good fortune to make 
a guess, which, had he bcmi Newton, would not have lain 
idle in his ha mis. lie asserts, in opposition to Kepler, that 
tho law of the attracting force of tho sun, if such a thing ho, 
cannot he inversely as the distances, but inversphj »x the 
miuare of the distuHces. He is tlnis the first w ho started 
this notion. He lias certainly the advantage of Kepler in 
another jioint, when he asks why the only attrueis the 
jilanets, and why the planets only resist motion, and do not 
produce it. As the first sentence in which the law was 
Ohough hut as a Kupposition) announced, which has si nee 
been found to regulate tho motions of all the planets, 
must be a curiosity, wo shall give it at leiigtli from p. ol' 
Axtr. Phil. ‘ Virius aulmn ilia, qua. sol prclieiidit sen har- 
p.agat pianolas, corporalis qua» ipsi pro mandjus cst, lineis 
reetis in oiniiom mmidi ainplitudincm cmissa quasi siieeics 
solis eiiin illiits eorporo i-otatiir: cum ergo sit corporalis, im- 
ininuitur, ct extenuatur in inajori spatio el iiilernallo. ratio 
auteiu hujus imuiinutionis eadeui esl, ae luininis, ■/« ml tune 
ne.mpe diqilA itHertKilloruin, xed ererxli. Hoc non iieganit 
Kei>lerus, attamcn virtutem uiotrieem in simpbi tantum 
rationo iiitcruallorum coatciidit iimuinui;' &c. 

We shall also mention of Rouilluud his Opiix novum ad 
Arithmeticam infinitorum, Paris, 1082, which is a continua¬ 
tion of tho researches contained in the Arith. iti/in. of Wallis, 
hut not applied to geometry : and also his Calalogm Jiihlio- 
thecre Thiutnm, made by him in conjunction witii .Tanti's 
and lA'ter Dupuis (Puteanus), Paris, 1679. This is an ex¬ 
cellent representation of the state of a library of the time 
ami we shall have frequent occasion to quote it. iBiog. 
Univ., Life by Delambre, and Dclamhre fli.\t. Ast. Mod.) 

Among tho tables of the Astronomin Philolairn are the 
Rudoiphinc catalo^ie of stars; the catalogue of southern 
stars furnished to Bayer by Ainerious Vespiisius and others 
sent to Kepler by Bartschius from Bayer's manuscripts; qtul 
some Persian tables brought into Europe by Gcor^ Chryso- 
cocea. 

BOUILLON, the capital of an antient duchy of that 
name, now forming part of tho prov. of T.uxembourg, is 
situated on the left bank of the river Semoy, and 11 m. from 
its junetiim with the Macse, in 49' 48' N. lat., and 4° 59 
E. lung. The duchy is on the W. side of Luxembourg, be¬ 
tween it and Champagne, and under the French empire 
was included iq the dep. of the Sambre and the Maas. It 
i« a hillv district lying in the middle of tl»o Ardennes. 

Bouillon is a small neatly built town and contains about 
2500 inh. It has two communal schools, in which 178 
hoys and 160 girls arc instructed. The castle of Bonillou. 
which was formerly thouglit to be impregnable, is built upon 
a steep rock t)verlooking tbo. tWwn, hut is itself caimmaiided 
hy the neighbouring hills. ■■ ; 

The town and du^y ofSoi/ilbn Were the heretiitary pos- 

■essions of GodOrey, tho loader of the drat craaado and liing , 


of .Terusalcm, which city he took in 1099. To provide funds 
for his expedition, Godfrey sold the duchy to Albp^^ bistiop 
jf Lii'gc, subject to the right of redemption on the part of 
ho vendor or bis immediate heirs. Godfrey having died in 
he Holy Land, this sale became the cause of dispute between 
liis heirs and the bishop, each party having recourse to 
arms in support of their pretensions. After this petty war 
lad been renewed at so many dilTerent times as lo obtain 
or the duchy tl’.e name pf ‘The debatoable land,’ it re¬ 
mained for some time in '^he peaceable possession of the 
prince Bishop of LiJge. The bishop having taken part in 
tho war against France, l.ouis XI V\ caused the town and 
castle of Bouillon to be seized in in7‘2^und at the congress 
ifNinicguen in 1678 stipulated that R'ance should retain 
possession, until arbitrators to be appointed purjHiso 

should have decided between the claims for me duchy sot 
by the de.scendants of the heirs of Godfrey and the 
Bishop of l.iegc. In the nieauwliile Louis bad invested the 
fiiinily of La 'I'our d'Auvergne with the duchy. A de.-'cend- 
)iit of that house, I’hilip d'A)ivergne, a. captain in the 
English navy. as.-%imied in 1792 the title of I’rince of 
Bouillon, which ho continued to bear until his death in 
ISlti. The long disputed territory was adjiidL’,vd by the 
congri'ss wbieh met at Vienna in J.sl.), (o belong to the 
king of ibe Ilnited Nelberlands, in his rpialily of dnUe of 
Luxembourg : in the divisiim of that duchy eouseiiueiil. up' n 
tho lovolutiiiii of l.y.’itt. Bouillon fidl to tho .'■haro of Belgiuiii. 

Bouillon is I.j m. W. from Liixombourg, and (i in. N.N.E. 
from Sodan, tho French frontier being about tnidwiiy be¬ 
tween Sedan and Bouillon. (Gautier's I 'ni/figetir dam /e.v 
Paiis-Pax ; Kampen : Itrrnri/, iV'c.. par Van dor Maelen.) 

BOUILLON,GODFREY (GODEFROV), DUKE OF, 
in the Ardennes, wa s tho oldest son orGuslaviislL, countof 
Boulogne, a doseendant by the fomalo line from Charlomagno, 
and of Ida, sister of Godfrey lo Bossu, duke of Brabant, or 
Basso-I.orraine. Tho date of bis birth is not given, but the 
marriage of liis parents took plai'O in December, 1U59. In 
his yonth, GodiVoy bore the groat standard of the empire in 
the service of Henry IV. At tlio battle of Merseberg, Octo- 
ber 2, I OS I, his sword sbenved off the right hand of tho l*ru- 
(einlor Rodolph, who died on (ho following day in conse- 
(|iience of his wound ; and Godfrc)'. whoso distinguished 
liiaveiy h ;d been rewarded by the ducal title, was among 
tho first who scaled the walls of Home the snlisi-qncnt 
altacU igion it. It is believed that remorse, for the violation 
of the holy cilv of the wost occasioned his vow of joining in 
the crusade which was to rescue tho still more holy oriental 
uielri'poli.s. His celebrity in arms, his noble descent, and 
bis general high reputation for both morals and valour, 
readily procured him the chief command of the projected 
expedition; and 80,000 foot and 10,000 horsemen were 
plaeed under his immediate orders h}'the confederates. His 
gathering was formed on the hanks of the Meusivnnd of the 
Sloselle, and thence he advanced through Germany, Bohe- 
tiiia.and Hungary. By discretion, and by fearlessly trusting 
himself to the good faith of Carloman, king of the la.st- 
lunncd country, he removed the suspicions which had been 
justly t'xciled in that prince and his .subjects by tho licen¬ 
tiousness of former pilgrims; and after a short delay, he was 
greatly assisted in his march upon the .Saracens by an escort 
of Hungarian cavalry. In union with the other divisions of 
the Latin army under the towers of Cktnstanlinople, lie was 
employed in dispelling the not unrcasonablo jealousy dis- 
l)layc(i by the Ein))eror Alexius; ayd afterwards, by the 
capture of Nicroa and by retrieving the4>a|Q||k of Dorylmimi, 
he opened the passage through Asia Antioch next 

fell before his arms, but not until it had iletmncd him many 
months and had occasioned foarfiil loss. Among tho pro*' 
digics of valour (and the phrase, however comtuan^plkce, 
may here he received in its literal sense) whjch the.prf|^hal 
historians of the crusades delight to record of 
i.s an instance that Godfrey, on. one occasion, dittlilg' 
siege, by a single stroke of his swonl, sj)Iit a Saroceit 
the left shoulder* to the right haunch, and that the ehtiro 
head- and a moiety of the trunk of the Infidel fell upon 
tho spot into tho river Oronles, while the sitting half en¬ 
tered the town on horschuck. In May, 1099, the cru¬ 
saders advanced from Antioch and Laodicea to Jerusalem; 
but of their own mighty host scarcely 40,000 men remained 
alive, of whom one-half was unfit for combat. Godfrey, 
while pursuing the hazardous diversion of the ehace during 
his march through Pisidia, had been torn hy a wild boar; 
and so greatly was ho ityured in this rough encounter. 
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that a litter became necessary fur his conveyance over 
Mount Taurus. On arrivin'^ at Jerusalem lie encamitcd 
bis division on Mount Calvary, and after five weeks of 
severe strujrKlo and acute siinerin^', the Holy City was 
carried by storm on July 15, 4(i0 years after its conquest 
by Omar. Threat days of uns|iarin(r butchery succeedeil 
this Urilliant triumph, durintr whidi the exertions of God¬ 
frey were wholly inadequate to restrain the lawless passions 
of the soldiery Hushed with victory. The unanimous voice 
of the Chrisiiiin army, after much intrif'uc, proclaimecl 
him first Latin Kiiitj of Jerusalem; but his piety and mo¬ 
dest forbearance rejected the title; and even when in the 
end be consented to.assnmo the inferior style ol ‘ Defender 
and Baron of the Holy Sepukdii’o,’ ho persisted in refusing: 
to wear anyllttfdem in that city in which his Redeemer liad 
been crowned with thorns. Ho secured bimsidt in the ^fo- 
vernment to which he had hoeii thus honourably elevated, 
by totally overthrowing the uiyriuds brousjht a;;ainsl liim by 
the sultan of Epypt, at Asealoii. Auic. I'i, lUO'J. Willi llie 
assistance and advice of llioso pilitriins who were best skilleil 
.in*'Eiiropeaii jurisprii<loiieo, Godfrey compiled and proinid- 
jiatcd a code named Lea Aaaixca ile Jeruaufeni; wbieb, as 
finally revisisl towards the close of the lum-tei-nlli j'enluiy for 
the useoftl.o l.atiii kiiu;doi!i (d'Cvpiais. is printed in old law 
Fri'iieli ill Beaiiiiiuiioii 's ' C'liiliti/ieaile Jicunihiiadia,' Bonryes 
aiifl I’aris, Ki'JO. Goilfrey ilieil in the year 11(10, after nnieli 
too short a veij-n for the p.iory and haispiness of bis newly- 
e^la'olished kinu<lom. His \irtues and tabmis are now 
'iiieilv remembered by the plowiii;' eulogy of Tasso; but 
tliev are fully avoiiclied by the e^)nellrreut tesliiuony of his- 
tonaiis Irequentlv dilferin^ on other points. 

BOULAC. [I'viit-i.l 

BOUJ.AINN ILLIKRH, HENRI DE, Count of St. 
Sain:, in Normandy, was of an antient and noble family, of 
I’ieard extraction. He was the eldest son of Erane lis, taaiut 
of St. Saire, and of Husainie ile Maiiiieville; born at the 
jilaee from which he derived bis hereditary Iiile, (leiober 
t'lsl, lli'is. lie studied at Sl.-Iulien, where lie partieu’ 
iddiclod hiiuself to the soniewh.it dry pur. uii of :r.. lau-.'.iuical j 
lii d iry. After a sliort period of inililarv senite, emlnr- 
iM..'.eil family cire.iimstaneis, arisinp; cl.i. ily from ,iii impru- | 

'lit MiiMiid niarriajio wbieb hi; fath'.-r eonlv.i Uod lale in life, j 
indiieed liiiii to quit the army, ami to b\ upon bis, e-tales 
in reliriMuent. Hts time was devolv'd to lit'.'i'aiure ; but 
none of his w’ritiutis were publislied iVvim his own MSS. till 
after his death, which took place on .lamiary‘.’.trd., 17id. 
llis works on ditlercnl portions of the feudal b.isiory of his 
own eountry oconpy Ihreo voUinier. folio, ami are eluirae- 
lel'isi.'d by the President llonault to be so liuidly frame,'! 
on a false system, as to permii their author 1,i ajij.i'ai'‘ 
bun. rritinKC, ui b'lii piihliristp.' Montesquieu and Vol¬ 
taire however a more favourable judomenl. A niavlved 
antipathy to revelation pervades his vvrilinos, and exbiliils 
it'vielf in singular coutivust with a superstitious reverence iiir 
judicial astrolofry, and the mystic seienees. vvliieb he culti¬ 
vated with much diligence. A JAJp, <>/ MnJiaiimn'd extend'; 
only to the Hegira, and represents him as a blameless 
hero. Languet du Frosnoy conimitted to the ]irers tlio 
M.S. of the treatise which is called livJ'iUntion daa Errvttra 
Up lipn'Ut de Epinosa, par Af, Up L’piii'/un, .Irchni'P'ipm '.(p 
C ambray, par le Pere Louis Bi-niUirtin, ct pur M. /<■ 
Comte tie IJoulaini-'iltiers ; avec la Pip do iipinii.\ii, prritp. 
par Jean Colerus, inimstre de I'Eglisp. Lulherirnup a ta 
HayCf augmenteiL^ ttgavcoup Je Pnrlic.ulurilea tin's U'uiie 
Vic manuscrilephihsophe faile pstr nn de sps amis 
(Lucast ftphysirnmiy, Brussels, 17.31, Hvo. The tract, instead 
of being, as its title imports, a refutation of Spiimsa, is an ar- 
rangemont and a defence of his materiali.-,ni. In the well- 
known letters on the Parliaments of Franco, which were 
translated intoEtiglisli, the author shows clearly t hat he was 
fully aware of the defects of the political system of l''i'auce, as 
exhibited in the want of an efllcieiil national legislature. 

BOULEVARD, or BOULE VART, a Frtmeh word cor¬ 
responding to our own terms bulwark and rampart, the former 
of which is obviously akin to the Frene-h “ Boulevard.’ The 
word, according to Ducangc, is an altered form ofBourg- 
ward, llio territory of a Bourg, or collection of houses. It is 
applied to all the space occupied by a bastion or curtain; 
{Diet, de rAead.) and also to the proiiicnade.s which in 
some French towns have boon formed on the site of Ibrtili- 
cations now demolished. Thus the promenades which sur¬ 
round the city of Bourges have the title of ‘ Les Boulevards 
ViUeneuve.’ 


The houloyanls of Paris form a remarkable feature of 
that capital. "f'jThosc oil the N. side of the Seine forma 
cotiUuuous line of wide street or road, planted oA'Cacli side 
with elm-trces; npproiichiiig in form to a semicircle or 
rather .a it^i-cllipse, and extending in length to nearly 
three miles, from the church of La Madeleine to the siluefthc 
Bastilu. They are about midway between the river and the 
wall of I’aris, which again is surrounded bv a road plaiilecl 
with trees, and called ‘ Boulevards Exteneursbut tlieso 
are not worthy of much notice. They abound with places 
of amusement for the working classes of Paris; and as tlie 
duty on wine is not jiaid except it is actually conveyed 
within the barriers, all the cheap wine-shops are on these 
boulevards, which are not generally inviting as a mere pro¬ 
menade. 

The boulevards on the S. side of the Seine arc planted ■ 
and laid out like those above incntioned, but are more ex¬ 
tensive, and aiiproach in some places close to the wall and 
couieide with it. The length of these is perhaps between 
four and five tniles. The N. boulevards are distinguished 
by the inagnifleence of their buildings, the shops, cafi's, 
boiL'ls, and places of public aniusement wliieli adorn them, 
and the gay muliiludo by which they are thronged. Tlio 
S. boulevards are less frequented by the ParisiaiiH. 

I’lieso boulevards are on the site of the walls of Pari.s de- 
moli. lied by I.ouis XIV. (Paris and ifa Historical Scp/ies 
in the Library of I'lntertnitiing Knowlediip.} 

BOULOGNE, or, as it is sometimes called, to distingui.sli 
it from other places of the same name, BOUI.OGNE-SUR- 
jVlF. R (i. e„ on the scix), a sea-port and town of France, in 
tin: de]i. of Pus de Calais. It lic.s about 10 or II m. S. of. 
the Cap do Gris Ne/, and at the mouth of the little rivei' 
Lianne or Liane, vvliieh falls into the English Channel 
and forms the bar.: it is 131 in. N- by W. of Paris in a 
straight line, or 137 ni. by the road llirougli Beainniis, 
.Ibla'V die, and Montreuil; in 50“ 44' N. lat. and 1“ 35' E. 
Ion;;. 

B'lulogno is a placu of great antiquity. It was in the 
e iiinirv of the Morini, a tribe of the Belgm, and was known 
to llie Roin.'iiis by tlic name of Gesoriacutn, according to 
tin: le.-.tiiiiony of Mela, a geographer who tlourished in the 
tiineof the EnipenirClaudius. The manner in vvhirlv Mela 
speaks of it. iiiqilics that it was of Gallic origin ; and it 
v.as in bis tinio the place of greatest note on that coast.* 
Some writers, and among them Montfiuicon, Clnverius, 
Sans'in, and Le (^uien, have endeavoured to show that IJ.ni- 
lo'^ni'was also the I’ortus Itius, from wliirb .Inliiis (^jcsar 
embarked f.ir Britain, in bi.s lirst (according to Strabo) and 
M'i'ond expv'dilion.' to that island; but their opini oi is 
I'.'ji'i'ted by D'Anviib', who a”rees witli Du Cange, and 
witli our own untiqimry Camden, in fixiieg the i’orlns 
Iliiis at Wit.-^and or WissaM, a small town near (.'ap de 
Griz Nez. Gesoriaeiim became, under the Romans, the 
cliief port of embarkation for Britain: hero. D'Anviiie 
tliinks, was tlie tower erected by Caligula, when hemarelied 
to tile coast of Gaul in order to invade Britain ; and llie F.m- 
pi'for Cdaudius. aeeordins to Suetonius, emb.arked here for 
tliat island. The port in Britain with whieli acoraraunicatioii 
was ebielly maintained was Riitupiai. now Riciiliorougb, 
near .S.inilwii'li. About tlio lime of the EmpeiMr Constan¬ 
tine, the iiauieof Bonoiiia was sulistituti-d for that of Gesoria- 
emii, and the bitter is not used by Amniianus Marcellimis, 
Eutropius, and ether writers of a later period, lii llie No- 
litia Provinciarum Galliarnm, subjoined to the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, mention is made of llie t.’ivitas Bononensiiiiii as 
distinct from llie t'i\ilas Morinoruin, wliich indicates that 
the f.ountry of llie Morini bad been divided between two 
eoninmiiities, of one of which Boiionia was the capital. 

When, in the latter part of the third eentnry, Curausius 
wins proclaimed empe ror by the legions in Brituip, he pos¬ 
sessed himself of Boiionia, which appears to have been one 
of tin: Roman naval stations, lor Carausius, before his 
revolt, had been directed to fit otit from it a Hoet to clear the 
sea of pirates. This town w'as in consequence bosteged by i lie 
Cmsar Constantins Chlorus, father of Constantine the Great. 
The siege, which ended in the capture of the town, was i lie 
wcaslon of serious detriment to it. In the fifth eenimy 
Boiionia is said to have been unsuccessfully attacked by 
Attila king of the Huns; and.in the ninth ceniurv n was 

• The worflsi <»r Afela arft * (ftons Iitorum) n<i tiUhiim 

runt L'l'UlHiiu, Morinii*<» nec pttrtu tiuem Ctewnrlneum vucaut tiuicauam iiutiita 
i^U\t.ni. c. 2. ptiiv, AV)t*UttintwUV* • •.nd tUe face of i\i« «We tvacUes 
, ... t\ie coutitfy of l\\e Mor\i\i,t^\e moat remote of tVio tieWte anA \\iore 

^ ie uulluug uu it belter kuwwu than the bjurbova whieb U eeU«tl GeeoriacKia«* 
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kid waste by the Northmen, who had ISnded just hy. 
(DA nvilio; Expilly, Diet.) I%m the diacoyer^* of ca ring 
to which the cables of vessels were fastened, jft is thought 
that the sea llowed up as far as the present Upper town of 
Boulogne, in which case Crcsoriacum must have .been at 
the bottom of a'small bay. ’ ^ 

Several Roman antiquities have been discovered at Bou¬ 
logne; among these are medals and tombs. During 1823, 
182G, and 1827, several tdtabs were discovered. Those 
discovered in 1823 were close to the sea ; those discovered 
in''ft2G and 1827 were a little out of the town, on the right 
of the road to Paris. The colFins in these h»st-nicntioncd 
tombs were ranged in regular order, and the bones (some of 
xTOoh bore the marks of deep wounds) were in good pro- 
setvatiun. Several wells, a Roman road, anil the founda¬ 
tions of what was considered to be a votive altar, were disco- 
yiercd at the same place ; also many vases of diflerent forms, 
and a great number of medals. Similar discoveries had been 
made before. On a clilF near the entrance of the port there 
stood a tower, which tower D’Anvillo considers to be one 
built by Caligula, as mentioned above. It was an octagon, 
and each side is said to have been about 24 or 2.) French 
(equal to 25^ or 2G4 English) ft. (at the base we presnme), 
and it rose to the height of 125 ft.* It had twelve stages or 
lloors, and the diameter of the tower appears to have ditni- 
iiished 3 ft. at each stage, so as to form so many external gal¬ 
leries of a foot and a half in width, going all round the tower. 
On the top of the tower lights were placed, so that it served 
as a light-house' to vessels navigating the channel. The 
tower was built in a,manner somowh.at similar to that of 
the Palais des Thertnes, a Roman cililice at. Paris. It was 
built with iron grey-stone, three tiers together, sneeeicled 
by a double .tier of a yellow stone of a softer texture, and 
on this a double tier of very hard and red bricks. At the 
lime of its erection it stood more than a bow-shot from the 
.sea, but the clift’was so much excavated by the waves, and 
fell in so for, that the tower was at last undermined and 
overthrown in the year 1644. It had been repaired by 
Charlemagne in the early part of the nitith ccnlitry; and 
when the English were in possession of Boulogne they sur- 
roiHidcd this tower with a wall and towers, so as to convert 
it into a donjon or keep of a fortress. These walls and 
towers shared the fate of the original Roman work in being 
overthrown by the advattce of the sea. The tower was 
named in the middle ages ‘ Turris ordans' (supposed to bo 
a corruption of aniens, burning) or ordensis; and it is still 
spoken of as tho Tour d’Ordre. There were in the middle 
of the last century some ruins of tho Roman walls, built of 
the same materials as tho above-mentioned tewers. 

In the year 1231 Philippe of France, son of the King Phi- 
lipfK! Auguste, casued new walls to be built inclosing a 
smaller space than had been occupied by the Roman town. 
This inclosuro was that of llie upper town (as it is now 
termed) at the eastern angle of which a citadel or castU 
was built by the same Philippe. Boulogne had before tlu! 
time been erected into'% county, of which he bad acquired 
possession by marriage,.-,• Boulogne now became a iVoniicr 
fortress, and resistedivflrious attacks made upon it. In 1.044 
it was however taken by the English under King Henry 
VIII., owing to tho cowardice of the governor (according 
to Expilly) who refused to comply witli tlic entreaties 
of tho more gallpnt townsmen to hold out. The Englisli 
monarch set htfoself to strengthen the town liy every 
means in his power; he fortified the Tour d'Ordre, as 
already noticed, ordered another fort to bo built between 
that and tho town called la Maison llottffe, andrsoinc others 
in different places. But by treaty, in 1550, Edward VI. 
of England restored Boulogne to branee. While Boulogne 
was in possession of tho Englisli Henry II. of France built 
two forts^very near the town in order to straiten and annoy 
the gan^l^. 

After IRS recovery of the place from foreign dominion, 
the lowi a>wn, which had risen as a suburb of the u|>i)er 
town, on the side next to tho riv., was surrounded by walls 
and tho up{»r town strengthened by towers and other new 
works ; but ill 1(587, by o^er of the king, the towers were 
blown up, and there remained to the upper t5wn only the 
wall which encircled it, the castle, and one ^ulevard or 
bulwark; and to^he lower^town only a portio)i of its wall. 
The walls of the uppeK^qytliiare still standing: they are 
planted with a doublej sM |BbeeB^ and afford a delightful 
•Promenade. eommandi|^9l^Sw of tho lower.town, tho sOa; 
vr* SN sot IW* wh^P^OM u« |ri«ocli in E^liah fMt. 


and in fine weather of the fi^bast of England. ..^.There are 
three gates b)^ which to enter the town. Thej®|fc'of the 
lower tovrn have been destroyed. The ci^el ofImPw. which 
yet remains, is used as an tftno^ry and lmi^e^, and its.vaults 
are converted into a ppwder magasinel. 

At the commencement of the present , century Boulogne 
rose into celerity from its having been made hy Napoleon 
thecenlrnl rendezvous of the • Granite Armde,’ wliftih he had 
assembled avowedly for Jij|ie invasion of England. The pre¬ 
parations of the French'i^cr tverc on a vast scale ; nearly 
200,000 men were collcct^land encamped on the neigh¬ 
bouring heights ; towers were erected and cannons mounted 
along the coast, aiid a nuinorous fl^lti filled the port. 
This arinamc-nt bad been coniimenccd|£eforiiij^q short peace 
of Amiens; and an unsuccessful attack hbi^^n made by 
an English lleet under Nelson on the FreftcESotilla on the 
night of the 15th August, 1801, On thifrupture of the 
])oaco the flotilla and town again became the objects of 
att.ack, and on the lOlh August, 1804, Admiral Keith made 
an attempt as unsuccessful as that of Nelson had been.' Tliij 
plan of invasion was however broken through by the ijefeat 
of (be eouibiiied Spanish and French fleets off Ferrol by the 
English under Sir Robert Calder, 22nd July, 1805, and 
by tin* coalition of England, Russia .iiid Austria against 
France. The army encamped about Boulogne was suddenly 
marclied to the Rhine, and Boulogne sunk again into the 
com))arativc obscurity from which these mighty preparation-} 
had raised it. The column, the erection of which was com¬ 
menced by the army in honour of the emperor, perpetuates 
the rnou ory of this armament. 

Since the peace of 1815 Boulogne has much increased in 
extent and population, and also miieli improved in itsggncral 
appearance. It is mneb resorted to as a bathing-pla(^,qiH 
many English families have made it their permurie)^^!-^- 
dcncc. In 1815 it had only UI.OOU inhabitants; thej^pjlt^s 
of 1832 give 20,856, and the fftiide books of two opT 
years later 25,000. ' ' 

Tho town is on the right bank of the Lianne, the course 
of which is here to the N.W. The upper town, wliieh ap¬ 
proaches to the form of a parallelogram, the direction of 
whose sides is N.K and S.W., and N.W. and S.E., and 
has the old castle at its eastern angle, is about a quarter 
of a mile from the riv. This is tho most ancient p.art 
of Boulogne, and has narrow irrcgi^^trcets, but good 
hou.ses. The lower town extends i™|fethe riv. ne.arly 
to its mouth, and occupies the. 8pao<l^elween the riv. 
and the upper town. 'Phis part is regularly built; there 
is a kind of suburb called Cafwcure, on the left bank of the 
l.ianno, which has been lately added to Boulogne by an 
eilict of the king. The lower town is much larger, more 
])upulous and more ouraracrciul than the upper town, and 
contains the greater part of the public buildings. The sup¬ 
ply of water, whioh is not of good quality, is by mean.s of 
fountains, of which there arc five in the upper and twelve 
in the linvertown : (he latter are supplied from a reservoir 
near the column of Napoleon. Arrangements have been 
made, and are probably by this time nearly completed, for 
lighting the town by nugins of gas. There are promenades 
on the ramparts of the upper town ; and there is an open 
space, called tho Thiterelles, on the N. side of the town, in 
a neighbourhood adorned with new streets and elegant 
houses. The sands arc of considerable extent, and form an 
excellent promenade at low water. 

Among the principal public buildings of the upper town 
are the Hutel de I’llle or Town HaU,'^hind which is an 
aiuient tower, the Beffnn (belfry), foi^ff^ly belonging to 
a larger building of which it is' the W>b‘; the Palais de 
Justice, where the courts of law sit; on antionttCn^tt^ 
pillacc, now used as a boarding-school, ancT th^gjl^P^ 
d'Arret, or prison. Besides these are some reiigld^^^m^ 
blislinients. In the lotifbr town are-r-the NolemlSSKs^f 
tlic Sub-prefeeture; the building formerly a-lMjS plwro r 
the priesthood and now ocenpidd hy several iii8Hr iM H|p||r 
the promotion «f science ; the,^arracka; tho hospKHp^'d 
a building lately erected for various charitable purpiM^ 

There are in Boulogne two churches and three convents 
for nuns, tho most considerable of which is that of the Soettrs 
Grises (Grey Sisters) containing about seventy nuns; two 
British I^dscopalian chapels and one British Wesleyan 
chapel. There al% several charitable institutions: the hos¬ 
pital contains 8bSve*200 inmates, aged and infirm persons, 
and foundling or orphan children; and thare bire n«arly 
300 children (foundlmin) under 12 yeare of age lit nurse 
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in the counUy: an in&nt .«aylum for cbildran i‘rom 18 
month yil^. year*, provides for 120 young children of des- 
titutc ^l^re is a humane society for the recovery 

of droWwii^eraQAi). There, are two girls' frM-cchouls, 
, managed by tile Grises, and attended‘ by about 

750 children ; elementary free-sohools ibr about 1200 boys 
under the dii-ecti^n of. the Frires de la Doctrine Chr^ 
iienne; % I,ancasterian frce-school; a free.8bhool for navi¬ 
gation, and two or three institutions which may be de¬ 
scribed as schools of industry. f~^l%erc 'iloes not appear to 
be any College Royal or high wn^l at Boulogne, but there 
is an abundance of private seminaries bStli French and 
Knglish; and there.are academies for music and drawing, in 
whi(;h gratuih^ insj^ction is given. There is a museum 
of natural hhm'yi anntiuitics, objects of art. See.; also a good 
public librei^^f above 22,000 volumes and .100 MSS.: an 
agricultural sKfoty, a society of the friends of the arts, and 
a philharmonic society. t)f places of aniuscment may bo 
mentioned the theatre, and the splendid bathing establish¬ 
ment, Comprehending reading, music, assembly and card 
rooms. Horse-races have just been established, and balls; 
fairs, andsvvcral fetes in tlio neigbbourhood called Ducusses 
illl up the circle of amusements. 

Thu bar. of Boulogne has been much improved of late 
years, but is still dillicult of access, and has not water 
enough when the tide is out. It consists of the chauuel 
of the riv. Liaiiuo, and of a semicircular basin on the left 
bank of the riv. At low water the vessels rest in the 
mud, through which the stream finds its way to the ocean. 
From the mouth of the riv. tno piers are carried out about 
2000 ft. into the sea. The trade of the town is consi¬ 
derable and is inereasiiig. The fisheries arc important. 
^i§jfcei;ring and maekerel seasons call into employment a 
ra«Mfej<able capital, and several vessels arc fitted out for 
fui;,W.ct^foundlund cod fishery. The fishermen form a pe- 
c^lf^^lass in society, and-their customs, drcs.s, language 
atiti'^hahits remain almost tlie same amidst the ciiange.s 
which the intercourse with foreigners has been working 
ill other classes. They are very superstitious. 

Before the Revolution Boulogne was the scat of a bishop¬ 
ric, erected in the I filli century from part of the former 
diocese of Thcroueiirie. It has now again lost its episcop-il 
rankJ'*‘Tlic cathedral, which was desf royed in the Revolution, 
was considered eM8ji,.pf the most ancient religious edifices in 
France. Befor^^rai^cvoliitiun wore some monasteries now 
suppressed. ■ ' ‘ 

Boulogne was^the bihh-jilacc of Tliurot, an eminent 
French naval officer : ]..e Sage, the author of ‘ Gil Bias,' and 
the Knghsh poet Cluireliill died here. 

Boulogne is the capital of an arrond. which contains .148 sq. 
Ill., and is subdivided into six cuiitons and lOU cumiiiuiies. 
The inhabitants, by the census of 1832, were 08,09!). 

About a mile from Boulogne on tlnj Calais road is the 
column voted by tbo grand army to Napoleon as an expres¬ 
sion of their esteem and admiration. It was al.so designed to 
commeinorate the institution of the l.egion of Honour. 
Faeli soldier contributed a portion of his pay, and the first 
stone was laid by Marshal Sonlt; but the work was not 
finished till the reign of Louis XN'lIl., when the itiuiiunieiil 
was perverted from its original purpose, bein.g made to com- 
mcinorato the return of the Bourbons, and in jilace of the 
statue of Napoleon, by which it was to have been sur¬ 
mounted, a gilt globe, adorned with lleiirs de lis, lias been 
substituted. It is now however likely to bo restored to its 
original pur^iose of a monument in honour of Napoleon, and 
the present guveni||hient of France has promised to furnish 
the bronze for'uP^iitcndud statue. The column is of the 
posite order,Hcove ICO English ft. high, and more than 
Ri anater. There is a staircase within by which 
ascend to an iron gallery round the ball which sur- 
^olumn, from which ghllcry is a very extensive 
The column is composed of marble from the 
ITMarquise in thq neighbourhood. In the envi- 
Boult^ne is the botanical garden,^formed in 1784 
Siiron de Courset, etesidcred to be one of the finest 
and most extensive in France. It contains a numerous and 
beautiiul collection of plants, and is much visited by the in¬ 
habitants or visitors of Boulogne. 

BOUI-OGNE, a village in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris, to the S.'W. of that city, is^pon the right bank 
ofthe Seine, and just opposite St. Clgud,.. It was formerly 
eayed ,^enus. About the fourteenth century a brother- 
Vas formed here in hoiiou^f the Vifgin'by some 



inhabitants of^PaHs who had returned from a'pilgi-Tmage 
to Boulognc-sur-lfcr. The chapel built by the brethren 
of this community bocamo crowded by the dovotles from 
Paris,- and the vil. acquired the name of BnijI^lie, from 
the pilgrimage whiuh its founders had uiidcrtaK^. The 
|)op. of th&coni. was, in 1832, 5391; of the .vil. itSelf, 
5210. Between Paris and the \ il. of Boulogne extends the 
Bois de Boulogne, an extensive wood intersected in lilh,dH 
rections by alleys and roads. ,Many of the fine trees wliich 
once adorned it have been 'ettt down, and it is now merely 
an extensive copse thinly scattered with young pl^te. 
Much of the wood was destroyed by the Prussians, wTien 
they had their camp here at llie close of the late war. In 
passion week, the wood is the scene of an annual proecssisii. 
formerly partaking of a religious cliaractcr, but now i'oniwl 
of little else than a string of vehicles filled by ]ieopic desirous 
of being as gay and merry as possible. 

In the Bois <le Boulogne were three Chateaux hijti 
longing to the royal family. That of Muette, winch was 
frequented by Louis XV., is close to the vil. of Pussy. The 
Chateau lie Madrid is said to have been built by 
Francis I. after his return from captivity. This was de¬ 
stroyed at the Revolution ; of the present I'.onditioii or u.se of 
the 'chateau de. Muette we have no late account. The third 
chateau is that of Bagatelle, built liy the cx-Kilig of France, 
Charles X„ while Codiiit d'Artois: and occupied, after the 
restoration of the Bourbons, by his son the Due de Bcrri. 
The iiiseriptioii over the portal, ywmi sed apfa ‘small but 
convenient,' gives the true charaetur ofthe place. (Plaiita's 
Picture of Paris). 

BOULONNOIS, a district in the loriiier proy. of-Pi- 
eardie, cleriving its name from its capital Boilliigiie-sur- . 
Mer, now forming part of the dep. of Pas dc Calais. The 
climate is rather cold, but the laud is fertile ui- grain, 
and allurds pasturage to a great number of cattle, f'rO'm 
whose milk good butter is made. Some coal is dug, ni'd 
there are mineral springs. The Boiiloniiois was bounded on 
the N. by the district in which Calais is situated, called the 
Pays Recouquis, on the E. by Artois, on the S. by Ponthieu, 
and on. the W. by the sea. It.fornied part of the country ot'^ 
the Morini, a Bclgic tribe. It appears to have become an here-* 
dilary co. in the 9th century, and underwent various changes; 
but its history docs not present any points of interest. It 
was ro-uiiited to the crown by Louis XT. (Expilly, Dirt.) 

BOULTON, MATTHEW, was horn Sept. 3rd, 1728, 
at Birmingham, where his father carried on the business of 
a liardwaremari. He received an ordinary eduealioii at a 
school at Deriteiid : and al.so acquired a knowledge of draw¬ 
ing and niiitlicmatics. At the ago of seventeen he cll'ected 
some improvements in shoe-buckles, buttons, and several 
other articles of Birmiiigliaiii manufacture. The death of 
his father loft him in possession of considerable property; 
and ill order to extend his commercial oiicrations, he pur¬ 
chased, about 1762, a lease of Soho, near llandsworlh, which 
though only two miles from Birmingham, is not in the same 
county, hut in Staffordshire. It would scarcely be possible 
to select a mure striking instance of the beneficial eliaiigcs 
ell'ccted by the combined operations'of industry, ingenuity 
and ciiiniiicrce, than that,which was presented by Soho 
after it had been sonic time^in Mr. Boultuq's possession. It 
had previouslv been a bleak and barren heath, but was 
soon diversified by pleasure grounds, in the midst of which 
stood Mr. Boulton's spacious niaiision, and a range ofyx- 
teiisivc and commodious workshops capable of receiving 
above a thousand artisans. Those workshops were described 
by a tourist CWariicr), tliirty-Ilve years ago, as being equally 
striking both for their neatness and inagiiificoiice. In 1797 
Mr. Boulton purchased the fee-simple of this estate with a 
considerable portion of land adjoining. 

To Mr. Boulton’s active mind ti.is country is eininontly 
indebted for the manner in which ho extended ij^^-csources, 
and brouglit into, repute its manufacturin||^hi;enuily 
Water was an inadequate moving poWt • in seohnding his 
designs, and he had recourse to steam. The old engine on 
Savary's plan was not adapted for some purposes in which 
it was requisite that great power should.be combined with 
delicacy and precision of action. In 17C9 Mr. Boulton 
having entered into communication with Watt, who had 
obtained a patent for some improvements, in the slcam- 
engino. Watt was indueetL^^qUle at'$oho. In ^1775 par¬ 
liament granted him aTartaMunhsion of the privileges of 
his patent for improvemel 9 ^UK||s.ste)i™-cngino; and on 
his entering^ into paifnersUl^yiR Mr. Boulton, the Soho 
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works soon beoamo famous for iheir excellent engines. Dr. ] 
Ure remarks ( P/iilrmnph;/ of Maimfart tires', p. 29) that 
there arc iiiaiiy engines made by Boulton and Watt forty 
years iigo. wlueh have eoiitinued in constant work all that 
time with very slight repairs. Not only was the steam- 
engine itself brought to greater perfection, but its powers 
were applied to a variety of new pttrposos. In none of those 
was the stie.ooss so remarkable as in the machinery for 
coining, which was put in motion by steam. The coining 
apparatus was first put into operation in 1783, but it soon 
underwent important improvements, until it was at length 
brought to an a.st.onishing degree of ))erfeclion. One engine 
put ill motion eight ipac.iines, each of wliieh stamped on 
both sides and milled «.t the edges from seventy to eigbty- 
fotw pieces in a minute; and the eight maehines together 
eomplelcd in a style far su|)(nior to iinytliing whieh bad 
previously boon acconiplisbcd, from 30,01)0 to -i0,000 coins 
in an hour. Tlio inanufae.iuro of jilafod wares, of works in 
bronze, and or mnlu, such as vas(>s, canilelabra, and ulher 
ornamental ailie.los, was successively introduced at Soho, 
and the taste and I'xcclleiico \\bi< b lliese jiroduclions ilis- 
played soon obtained for them an unrivalled reputatiim in 
every part of the world. Artists and men of taste were 
tvarrnly encouraged, and tluor talents called forth liy Mr. 
Boultons liberal spirit. The united labours of the two 
partners contributed to give that impulse to Hrilish industry 
which has never since ceased. 

Mr. Boulton has hcon described by Playfair as possess¬ 
ing a most generous and anient mind, to whieh was added 
an enterprising spirit that led him to grapple with great and 
diiUenll undertakings. ‘ lie was a man of address' (c 
tinnes the same writer), ‘deiightiiig in .society, active, and 
nii-xiug with people of all ranks with great freedom and 
wiliiout eeremoiiy.’ Watt, who survived • Mr. Boulton, 
spoke of his deceased partner in the highest terms. He 
said, ‘ To his friendly encouragenient, to his partiality for 
scienliliu improvements, and to his ready applieatioii of 
tl'om to the purposes of art, to his intimate knowledge of 
liusiiiess and inanufaetures, and to bis extended views and 
liberal spirit, may in a great measure be aseribed whate^el■ 
suireess may have attended my exertions.’ Mr. Houiton 
expended about •17,000/. in the course of experiuieiits on 
the steam-engine, before Walt perfeeted the cunslruetioii 
and occasioned any return of profit. 

Mr. Boulton died August 17lli, 1809. in his 81st year. 
Ilis remains were attended to the grave by several thousand 
individuals, to whom medals were given, recording the age 
of tlie deceased and the day <d‘ his death. The body was 
home to the grave by the oldest workmen connecteti with 
the works at Soho, and about five liiiiidred persons belonging 
to that establishment joined in the proi'.C'ision. Mr. Boulton 
left an only son, to whom the Soho works at present belong. 

bounty, a term used to signify a premium paid by 
govern iiient to the jirtwlncors, e.xi)i>it(."rs, or imjiortors of 
certain articles, or to those who employ ships in certain 
trades. (M'CuUix’Us Diclinn-try of Commerce.) A «lis- 
tinc.tion must, be made between a tii>nnly and a drawback, 
wiiii'.h latter is nut liable to the same objection as the 
former. Premiums given by the ]mblic to artists and ma¬ 
nufacturers who excel in their partieular occupations must 
also be regarded tn a dillerent light Ihnn bounties ui>plicd 
to tho iniiinii-nance of particular branches of coimuercii. 
[Uiiawu.vck; PKKMiu.tt.j 

Perhaps the most objectionable and vicious inode of pro- 
(oeling llui interests of commeree i.s by means of honinies. 
A tarilF may be framed on such narrow and exclusive views 
as to bo nearly as injurious to a country, but the evil <rousc- 
qiioncos arc less paliiablc; and benco bounties have ceaseil 
So 1 h.“ considered as advantageous to the general interest, 
M’hiln high or prohibitory im])oi't duties are more or Ic.ss 
adopted by all comincre.ial nations. The (piestiun of boun¬ 
ties and their impolicy is discussed by Adam ymith in his 
Wealth of Nations,’ book iv. chap. .'5; and the subji.'ig has 
al.-.o boon treated in a very complete m:inner by tho late 
Mr. Kicardo in his * Principles of Political Kconomy and 
Taxation.’' Postleth waite, in his ‘ Dictionary of Commerce,’ 
published in 1774 in two vols. folio, under the head ‘ Boun¬ 
ties,’ refers to a work specially dedicated to this and simi¬ 
lar subjects; and tho reason he allcgc.s for so doing is that 
* they ure so very iiumoron.s.’ After tho pnblunvtion of 
Adam Smith's wortf bouiitieii began to be regarded with 
less favour, and have at length sunk into complete dls- 
crodit. They we now no more relied upon oa a means of 


furthering tho true interests of commerce than tlie balance 
of trade, as it was termed, is regarded as an unfailing indi 
cation of the increase or dimiimtion of national prosperity. 
With this latter notion, indeed, the policy of bounties was 
very materially connected. It was thought that they ope¬ 
rated in turning the balance in our favour, Adam Smith 
remarks:—‘ By means of bounties our merchants and in:i- 
nnfacturers, it ip pretended, will be enabled to sell their 
goods as cheap 6r cheaper than their rivals in the foreign 

markets.We cannot (he adds) force foreigners to 

buy their goods, as wo havo.done our own countrymen. The 
next best expedient, it has been thought, thcnifore. is to pay 
them for buying.' Bounties in truth elfuct nothing more 
than this, and the ehaiiti.w from whicb(;4(ho above extracts 
are made alTurds llu! most satisfactory,-proofs of their im¬ 
policy. The propositions maintained arc, that .every trade 
is in a natural state when goods arc sold for a price whieh 
replaces the whoh: capital employed in preparing and send¬ 
ing Ilium to the market with something in addition in tho 
shape of profit. .Such a trade needs no houuties. Indi¬ 
vidual interest is suHieicnt (o prompt men to engage in 
carrying it on. On the other hand, when "goods arc sold at 
a i)ri<-o wliicli does not rcpbieo tin* co.st of llu! raw material, 
the wages of labour and all tbe incidental exjieiises wliicb 
have been incurred in bringing them into a stale fit for tbo 
market, togelber with the inanul'aclnrer's profits: that is, 
wlxMi they arc sold at. a loss, tlie niannfaeturer will cease to 
produce an unprofitable article, and this particular bvaui-b 
of industry will soon beiunnc extinct. It pcrliaps liappens 
1 that tlie.gcneral interests of the country are thought to he 
peculiarly (.onneeted with tho species of industry in (lues- 
tioii, and lliat it ther.'fore hidioves govorniiioiit to take means 
for iircvculing its falling into decuiy. At this point coni- 
inenees the operation of houuties, uhieh arc devi.scd for tho 
purpose of producing an eipiilihrmiu hetweeii the cost of 
jiroduelion, the market jiriei*. and a remunerating price, tho 
last (d‘whieh alone promotes the constant, activity of every 
species of industry. Smith observes ‘The bounty is given 
in order to make up this loss, and to encourage a man to 
continue or perhaps to bi-gin a trade of which the ex]>cnso 
is supposed to he gixsitcr than the returns; of whieh every 
operation eats up a part of the capital eui]iloyed in it, :ind 
which is of smrii ti nature, that if till other trades re.scmbleil 
it tlii'i'o would soon be no capital htfl in tho country.’ Ami 
he adds The trailes, it is to he obserted, whieh are 
eiirrieil on hy means of bounties arts tho only ones whieh 
can he carried on between two nations for any eonsiderahlo 
time togctlier, in sueii a msinner as that one of ibem shall 
always and regularly lose, or sell its mx'ds for less titan 

they really cost.Tlio elhs-t of bounties, therefore, 

e.in only bo to force the trade of !i country into it ehaiiiiel 
nnieh less advantageous than that in whiidi it would itiilii- 
rally run of its own aecoixl.’ 

One of the most striking instanee.s of the failure of tho 
bounty system oecttrred about the middle of tho last eenlury 
in connexion with the while herring fishery'. A joint stoitk 
company was created, with a etipilal of aUO.Otlll/., for the 
purpose of vigorously prosecuting this branch of our 
fisheries: and though in (iddition to a hoiinty of 3(ix. a ton 
tlie (Jompany was tillowed an cxportiition bounty of 2.V. 8</. 
a barrel, the delivery of British and foreign salt duty free, 
smd though for every 100/. subscribed 3/. a-year iiilen.'st 
was paid by the government, yet, in spite of such e.xtraor - 
dinary enemiragemeul, the greale.st portion of the capital 
employitd wtis lost, liidividiial.s, for the sa'xe of tho hoiin- 
lies, ra.shly ventured into the business without a knowledge 
of liie mode of carrying it on in the most .economical and 
judicious matiner. 

The bounty on the exportation of corn was given up in 
1815, and those on the exportation of linen and several 
other articles ceased in 1830. The following (Govcrntnciit 
Olfici.il 'J’ahlcs, (i. 4) shows that bounties will probably 'soon 
cease to he considered as i'orming any part of our com- 
merei:il policy ;— 

Bounties for promoting Fisheries, Linen Manufactures, 
dV. in the United Kingdom. 
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BOUNTY, MUTINY OF THE. [Bmoit.] 
bounty, queen ANNE'S. [Bknkfick.] 

BOORBON, the namo of a family that succeodoil the 
lino of Valois in 1589, and has reigned in France from 1589 
to tlie present time, with some intermission during the 
republic and the empire of Napoleon Buonaparte. The fami¬ 
lies, both of Valois and Bourbon, were branches of the sttwk 
of Capot. The Bourbons had branched ofr earlier than the 
Valois ; the former being descended from a son of St. I.ouis, 
the latter from a brother of Philip the Fair. The genealogy 
of the Bourbons, here given, is chiefljf taken from the elabo¬ 
rate work of M. Desormeaux, histonogriyther of the House 
of Bourbon, &c. &S|, This work is (le I'imprimerie rotfale, 
and may bo consuMi^l as an ofiicial document and the best 
authority on the points within its province. The following 
have also been consulted :—‘ Histoire des Bourbons,’ 4 vols. 
12mo., a Pai'is, 1793. ‘Memoiros et Kecueil do Torigine, 
Alliances, et succession de la famille Uoyale dc Bourbon, 
Branche <le la Maison do France, a la Rochelle,' 1597. 
t^oxo’s ‘ Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the Hoiist! of 
'Bourbon.’ The ancestor of the Bouibon branch of the 
royal family of France was Robert tlie .-ixlh an<l youngest 
sou of Louis IX. commonly called St. Louis, a title which 
few of the so-called Saints have better earned, if the vir¬ 
tues of justice, teniperance, and rigid probity confer a claim 
to that iitle. 

Robert was born in 1250. In 1270 his father set out on 
his African expedition, where he perisbc<l before Tunis. 
Pliilip the Hardy, sius-essor of St. Louis, gave Robert in 
marriage to Beatrice of Burgundy, a prini’ess of tins blood, 
only daughter anil heiress of .lohn of Burgundy, baroir of 
Cbarolois, and of Agnes, dame de Bourbon and de St. ,lust, 
daughter of Arclunnbanlt, sire de Bourbon. By this inar- 
riago Robert united to his appanage of the Comte de Cler¬ 
mont, the province of the Itourboniiois, and the Charolois, 
and the si'ignenry of St. Ju.st. His desiviidants took tlio 
mime of Bourbon. 

I .. 


and the title of ;)at'r wa.s only bestowed on the cluhlren of 
the king, tlie princes of the blood, and seigneurs of the most 
noble fiefs. A younger son of this Lonis, duke tie Bourbon, 
named .Jaeipies de Bourbon, boro the titles of Count dc la 
Marche and de Ponthieu. The domain of Vendomo havi'ig 
come, as ^it of Bourbon bad done before to Robert, to the 
second Cwnt of hi Marche by marriage, his second son 
assumed the name of Bourbon \’eudome, and from him de¬ 
scended the royal house of France ; the elder brancli became 
exliiiet oil the death of the famous (Jon>tablo de Bourbon. 
Tlic preceding lahle will coiivi.'v at once a more distinct id**a 
of the course of de.sccut, and will give a synoptical and at the 
same time clear view of the branches of the Bourbon stock, 
which have more iiniiiedialcly given kings to France. '.It 
has not been judged necessary to give all the counts and 
dukes do Veii'lonie. A hiatus has therefore been loft be¬ 
tween Lotii.s de Bourbon, llte first eoiint de Vetidomc. and 
Antoine de Bourbon, dttke dc ^’clld^)nlc, and king of Na¬ 
varre, t!ic father of Hetirv IV. of France. 

BOURBON. OHAR'LKS DH. t.'onstable of France, 
conmiotily called the Constable ih* Bourbon, or the Con¬ 
stable Bourbon, was burn on the 17tli of February, 1 489. 
He W'as of the Moutpen»ior braiudi of the Bourbon family, 
being the second son of (rilbert de BourlHiti, count de Mimt- 
pensier, vici'roi of the kingdom of Naples. By the deal It 
of his brother at the ago of cigliiccii, he became llie eide.st 
son of Ins branch, on which the |U’mcipal leiiilorics of the 
Bourbons were entailed. He was educated at Moulitis, tlie 
palace of the eldest branch of his family, the diike.s de 
Bourbon, situated in the centre of tlicir large (lossessions. 
He was carefulTy trained in all the iitb'ctic. exercises, which 
Were regarded as by far the most iiiiporlaiit pari of tlie edu¬ 
cation of the iiobilily of his lime. But while bis |iliysiiM| 
education Wa.s thus allelided to. lie dii' iiol. altogether neg¬ 
lect Ins menial: and llio niaimer in which he rceeived llio 
lessons which were given him in the science of war, as far 
;is il could then be called a science, gave indication of no 
iiiconsidcralile capacity : wbih; bis general bclinviotir in¬ 
dicated more thought than could be e.\peeted from his 


IvotxTt, (>.>uiit (Ip (..'Ipimotil. 

1 

1., Piikt’ I*i)iir1i4>n. 


lit* I'mhi Imhi, Coiiiil ilv la iVU’rl.. DiilvP tic litiiirlnni, lu’crtnip *«x- 
M.trclic. line! in llic. nr rntluT in 

I 

ilnltii, (Ic 1 r jSfart'ln*, nianifttl 

(’.illu'MiM' tk* WhuIibhc. 

I 

•luciiuek II.t i’uiiut tb' 111 ^larclic. 


Lniiiii <lfi Iknn lxMi. <lc Vcnilomc, 

:iiif-CKt"V iirthc (Ntiiiits .uttl DuUca tin 

V'.'Utionic, Biul nl'lljc rujsii i'ttiiilyoi’ 
J*'ranee nf the <il’ liuiirltini. 


.AntojiiP lie 11ttinl)tin, I'liike tie Vcii- 
ih’tiiH*, by iHiiiryini; .leaaiie (VAlbntt, 
bec.mte Kin;; nf Na\aiTc, 


liTMiis. lirst l*riiuje ile (‘tniilr*, fVtmi » llciirvlV. 

nlitnii are tli*?tCt*ntbMl the braiiclnr.s j ^ 

ol'l'tnidc and Cmiti. f<niiis Xlll. 


Vliilipt Puke of Orleniits. 
Orleans. 

LnnU I., PuKO of OrU'ims. 



.. Pbillinpp, ditto. 

Phrtippe \a»us(te 
K^tditc. 

IjOUitt Pliilifun*, now King of 
the French. 


__I 

Xamuh XIV, 

Pailljhin Of^Msri;n*eiir^, son of fiOiiis XIV. 


I 

l)aii)i 1 iitu Pnku 

of Huvi,'nntly, 

laniis XV, 

I 

Lttnifl Pun|diin. ^on 
nf r.tinw XV.f iiiitl 
rather of Ltmis X \ 1 . 

Pouis XVI, 


I 


Puke •! Anjiiii, who, bv 
the uill of ('hiule-4 
II. of hjmiii, Miics 
cpeded to the llirono 
of S|m!ii, iind'Jiom 
\>Iit>m arod:”sf‘cn(lctl 
tlie royal )Htus--s of 
Stniin iitid NujdeK. 


r.ouis XVII., Sun of Loiub XVI, 
I 

Ta)<iiM Will., brother of do. 
Charles X., dt>. dt». 


In the time of Robert’s son, Louis, the Bourbonnois W’as 
created into a dur/ic puina. The ow’iter, therefore, as¬ 
sumed the title of duke de Bouihoit, ijiataiiiing the anus of 
France. Duche puirie at that time denoted very high power 
and dignity. At llte time of this creation there were in 
Franco only the dukes of Burgundy^, A<putainc and Brittany, 


years. 

The last duko de Bourbon, Pierre IT., died leaving a 
datighier, Suzanne de Bourbon, wlto had been bctrotbeil to 
the duke d'Alciicoii. It being considered impolitic to allow' 
so many domains to accumulate in tlie person of the diil.e 
d'AletKjoii, anil there being also a doubt respecting Silzaime 
do Bourbon's title, Louis Xll. appuiiilcd a cmtimissiuii, com- 
posed of priiic.es, ministers, seigneurs, councillors of stale, 
and lawyers, to examine tlie respective lilies of .Siizaiiiic de 
Buiirbon and tin; ciuinl de Moiilpciisicr. Tlie cemiiiissioiiers 
reported that the right of Moiitpeiisier aitpeared iiieoiitest- 
able, but they proposed to --cttle tlie dispute by marry ing tlie 
two elainiaiits. Louis XII. approied of the reeoniiucuda- 
tion, anil the marriage look plaee aeeordiiigly. It reipiired 
small persuasion to recoiieile the dowager duclicss ilc Bour¬ 
bon to this arrangeiiieiit, for she was well aware, baling 
herself presided over his eiluealion, of the superiiirily of the 
young eoiiiit de Montpeii.sier, in mental as well as bodily 
aeeoiiiplishments, in eapaeity of understaiiiliiig, as well as 
beauty, strength, and address over not only most nobles, 
but most iiieii of bis time. 

In the niarriagf articles it was stipulated, 1st, that there 
should he a cession of all their property m favour of the sur¬ 
vivor; 2iid, that the cliildreii who should be born of the 
marriage should iulu'rit all the doniains of the house of 
Bourbon; 3rd, that, on failur.e of cbildreii, the whole .suc¬ 
cession should dovohe on I'raiii'is, Monsieur de Bourbon, 
only lirother of Mont peiisii'f; 4tli, Moulpeiisicr assigned a 
jointure of Ill.OUU livres a year to his wife on the Boiirbon- 
nois. The king reiioiiiK'cii tin himself and bis successors 
the prelciiiled riglils which the treaty of niairiago of the 
duke Pierre II. with .\mie of France, ikiugbter of |.ouis XL, 
gave to the crown over all the p opcrly of the House of 
Bourbon, if be should die wilbout maie children. 

Having become the nclicst of all the princes of his house 
who have not worn the crown, the maguificeiice of the new 
duke de Bourbon corresponded with his wealth. 11c inner 
travelled w ithout a lu-illiunt body of horse guards, and wiiii- 
oul being surrounded by the chief noblesse of'-is (V.iiuai'is, 
and his principal olHccrs, who composed a court little i.ii'c- 
rior to that of a powerful monarch. 

The first essay in arms of^e duko was in the expcdiiion 
which Louis Xll. made in pgr^n into Italy. In this exjie- 
dition Bourbon devoted himself with much industry and 
' i! N 2 
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zeat to the study of strategics. He selected for his friends 
and masters La Trcraoille, Bayard, and others, who were 
distinguished as military leaders. He conversed with them 
on plans of campaigns, marches, encampments, on the de¬ 
tails of discipline and subsistence. From the generals ho 
went to subordinate officers who had po^uired reputation. 
At night, when ho retired to his tent <ir his cabinet, he re¬ 
duced to writing his observations and the result of his con¬ 
ferences. Such is the labour of those, if we may be allowed 
to transfer the Sentence of Johnson, who fisht for immor¬ 
tality. 

Bourbon returned to France in l.')09. In the war of the 
league of Cambray he had an opportunity of displaying his 
.talents for war. 

tJpon the death of Gaston dc Foix, in 1512, the army of 
Italy demanded with acclamations Bourbon for their leader. 
But Louis XII. did not comply with its wishes. It is re¬ 
ported that lie appeared to be somewhat afraid of Bourbon; 
that he was heard to say that he should have wished to sec 
in him more openness, more gaiety, and less taciturnity. 

* Nothing is worse,' added he, ‘ than the water which 
sleeps.’ 

Upon the accession of Francis I. to the crown. Bourbon 
was immediately (1515) appointed constable. It will afford 
some notion both of the character of the times and the mag¬ 
nificence of the duke dc Bourbon, to mention that at the 
king's coronation, when Bourlion represented the duke of 
Normandy, his suite consisted of two hundred noblemen. 

The constable devoted himself assiduously to tlu; <lnties 
of his new office, the highest in a milittiry government like 
what France then was. He inttwlncud many important 
regulations rcsjiecting the discipline of the troops, lie par¬ 
ticularly directed his attention to the protection of the citi¬ 
zens and peasants against the insolence anti opi>ressiou of 
the soldiery. His regulations under this head exhibit con¬ 
siderable administraUvo talent: and his unbending auste¬ 
rity in enforcing the rules he bad laid do«n showed that ho 
fully understood how much a severe discipline coiiduetts to 
victory. The salutary cfl'ects of this system were shown 
very soon in the victory of Marignaiio, which was mainly 
owing to Bourbon’s skill and valour. 

Our space will only permit the notice of as many of the 
events in which Bourbon was engaged as arc necessary to 
the understanding of the main imndents that determined 
his character and shaped his destiny. And these even in 
a work like the present, are of more importance than per¬ 
haps they may appear to superficial inquirers ; for the events 
of Bourbon’s later career might be said to have influenced 
in no inconsiderable degree the destinies of Kurojie, and 
hence those of mankind. 

Wlien Froncis I. returned to Franco in 1516, he left the 
constable in Lombardy as his lieutenant-general. While 
here he proposed to the court the <-on<iuest of the kingdom 
of Naples. But while ho was m.iking preparations for this 
expedition, .nti unexpected invasion of the Milaiic.se by the 
ISraperor Maximilian of Austria look place. Against this 
irruption Bourbon’s first proceeding was to repair the forti¬ 
fications of Milan, for which purpose ho levied a body of 0000 
pioneers, by means of a loan, whii-h his high character 
enabled him to raise. Aware that Francis was not in a 
condition to grant him any aid, he applied to Albert de la 
Pierre, a renowned captain of the canton of Ziirich ; and he 
obtaincrl. In' his own credit, permis.sion to levy a bofly of 
12,000 Swiss. These, after coiisiderahic delay, having at 
length arrived and received three months’ pay in advance, 
refused to go out and attack the emperor, who was cnc.-imped 
at the gates of the town, on the plea that they would not 
slaughter their fellow-counirymen attached to the service of 
the emperor. Bourbon disbanded them on the spot: and 
they coolly departed with his money in their pockets, with 
the exception of Albert de la Pierre and his company of 
•too mcilfik It happened fortunately however that the Swiss 
in the emperor's army, to the number of I4,0(i0, mutinied 
for their pay, which was one month in urrear, and which the 
emperor haH reckoned on discharging at the expense of the 
inhabitants of Milan. This event and its immediate conse¬ 
quences caused' the dispersion of the formidable army of 
MaxiniiUan, 

When BoiirFjon appojired after these events at the French 
court, which was then at Lyons, he was received by P’rancis 
with great distinct ion. But gradually the king was observed 
to cool. Historians have usually ascribed thi.s alteration of 
the king's behaviour towards Bourbon to the inttucnco of 


his mother, Louisa of Savoy, Duchessc d'Angoulfime. This 
princess, who at forty retained striking remains of beauty, 
and who was;«utt a woman of very nice morality, » said to 
have entertained a violent passion for Bourbon; and Bour¬ 
bon is said to have treated-^her advances with coldness and 
even disdain. The rage of a woman thus slighted has be¬ 
come proverbial; and Louisa of Savoy was not one to belie 
the proverb. The king espoused the quarrel of his mother, 
of the catise of which charity would suppose him ignorant. 
The consequence was, one of the most signal examples of 
ingratitude and injustice upon record. 

They began by refusing the payment of the sums which 
he had borrowed in order to save the Milanese, as well as 
of all his appointments as prince of tho^lood, constable and 
chamberlain of France, anil governor or Languedoc. This, 
however, was light compared to what followed; and was 
the less to be considered as a wanton insult from the cir- 
enmstance that Francis, partly by his own prolligate expen¬ 
diture, partly by the cupidity of his mother, was always in 
want of money, notwithstanding the resources opened to 
him by the chancellor Uu Prat, in the sale of the offices of 
the magistracy. A breach between Francis and Bourbon 
was more easily cireetcd from the contrast between their 
characters, which was great. Francis was gay, open, gal¬ 
lant, superficial, fond of pleasure, and averse from business ; 
Bourbon was grave, reserved, thoughtful, profound, and 
laborious. 

In April, 1521, the constable’s wife, Suzanne de Bourbon, 
died, lie had previously lost the three children ho had 
by her. 

.The breach between the court and the constable daily 
widened. In a northern eampaign against Charles V., 
Francis gave the command of the vanguard, which, by i 
|)raclice established in the French arniic's, belonged tO the 
constable, to the Duke d'Ah'nijoii. From that moment 
Bourbon regarded himself as degraded from his dignify. 
Ho was frequently heard to quote that answer of a courtier 
to Charles VII., who asked if anything was capable ol 
shaking his fidelity :—‘ N«, Sire, no, not the oiler of three 
kingdoms such as yours; hut an atl'rout is ' 

Fresh iujuric.s and insults were hcajicsl upon Bourhon. 
The chancellor Du Prat, in the spirit of the vilest jieltifojr- 
ger, by examining the titles of the house of Bourhon, thought 
he saw, that by perverting the use of .some words, he might 
be able to deprive the constable of his ostatc.s, and convey 
them to the Duclic.sse d’Angoiilcme, or to the king. He 
explained to the duchess that she had a right to the greatest 
jiart of the property of tho house of Bourhon, as the nearest 
rolativc of Suzanne dc Bourbon, and that the rest revertcil 
to the crown. Madame admired the ability and zeal of tho 
chancellor, and entered fully into his views. She now 
flattered herself that Bourhon would choose rather to secure 
his rights by marrying her, than ho reduced to misery. 
But the haughty and austere Bourhon, when his friend.s 
prc.sscd him to marry the princess, placing in tlm roost 
favourable light her power, wit, and riches, said that he 
was so sure of his right that he was ready to fry- it before 
any or all of the courts ; he declared, moreover, that honour 
was far dearer to him than property, and that he would 
never incur the reproach of having degraded himself so far 
as to share his bed with a prolligale woman. The result of 
sucli a trial, under sueh a government as that of France at 
that time, may be easily foreseen. The |)arliament decreed 
that all the property in litigation should be sequestrated : 
which was to reduce Bourbon to beggary,. 

It will be nunccossary in a work like this, to follow Bour¬ 
hon step by step in the disastrous route that exmducted him 
from being the first subject in France, to be an exile and 
an oulhiw. We have traced his career hitherto with some 
minuteness, as tending to throw light on the nature of the 
European governments in the sixteenth century. If such 
a thing had happened in France, two or perhaps even.one 
century earlier, to a man so pow’orful as Bourbotif^ at opee 
by station and by talent and energy, the probable result 
Would have been very dilTercut. Tho struggle would most 
likely have terminated in Charles of Bourbon filling tho 
throne of France in the room of Francis of Valois. But 
about or .somewhat before this time had arisen that devotion 
to royalty, which would seem lo have been first introduced 
by the plebeian legists or lawyers; who wore probably led 
by self-interest to auopt sucli a measure, in order at once 
to obtain favour with royalty, and render royalty more 
able to advance and support them ogainst the old noblesse 
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of the sword. As it was, aiiothor fate was reserved for 

Bourlton. 

FranOis havin*' o'otained intolliircncc th^ Bourbon bad 
entered into a secret corrcspondenco with the Ernpemr 
Charles V.. Bourbon was obliged to make bis escape from 
France, which he did with some ilifKcnIty. Some proposals 
which were afterwards made to him by Francis were rejoctorl 
by Bourbon, who had {rood reason to distrust his sincerity. 
Bourbon was now thrown upon Cliarles V., who, thou<;h 
not .a little disappointed at receivinir a banished man in¬ 
stead of a powerful ally, as he liad first expected, appointed 
him his ru>utcnanl-j>cncral in Italy. He surrounded him 
however with cnllc^ucs and spies. 

In !!}•>■') the resiw of the famous battle of Pavia, where 
Bourbon commanded a body of about 19,000 Germans, whom 
he had raised professedly for the emp»;ror's service, chielly 
by means of his hijrh military reputation, afl'orded him 
ample venoeance for his wronfrs, in the destruction of the 
French army, and particularly in the capture of Franeis, 
and the deatlt of Bonnivet, his chief ])ersonal enemy. 

But Bourbon, nilbotioh to bis military talents and skill 
the victory at Pavia hail been mainly owin<r, found that bo 
was still regarded with distrust by Cliarles, and with jealousy 
by his {Generals. Tlie slifihts .and mortifications, too, to 
whicli his Ibjthtiup: ap:.unst his kill}' and bis native country 
subjected liim, rendered liis position anytlniiff but an af^rce- 
abie or easy one ; and contributed, with the roviiijj; and un¬ 
settled life bo bad led since his exile, to produce in him 
soinethinir of the recklessness, and even feroeity of the 
brifrands he cominanilud. and to {{ive to bis natural ambition 
much of the i;enuine and Icfritiniate ebaraeter of large and 
wholesale robliory. It was in the complex state of mind, 
made up of some siieh elements as those, that he canio to 
the resolution of acting independently of the emperor, and 
commencing husinoss, as king, on his own account. For¬ 
tune seemed to throw in liia,way one means of accomplishing 
this ohjccl, in altaeliing to himself, by the allm-enient of 
an iinnieiisi! hooiy, the army which the emperor did not 
pay. He fonned the daring resolution of leading that army 
to Rome, and giving up to it the riches of lluit famous city ; 
and be immediately proceeded to put it in c\''; 

Tins expedition lias been considered one of the boldest 
recorded in history. Boorbon was obliged to ab:.indou liis 
roiumunieation willi the Milanese, to nuireb for more than 
a hundrcil leagues through an enemy’s conntrv, to cross 
rivers, to pass tbo Apennines, and to keep in clicck three 
armies. , Add to this, what rendered the enterprise import¬ 
ant as distinguishing it from others of a similar nature 
undertaken by large robbers, the moral danger and dilli- 
eully of attacking the very centre of tbo power of catboli- 
eism, as it were laying Itare the mysteries of its sanc¬ 
tuary, and, to a certain extent, destroying the powerful spell 
liy which it had so long bound up the faculties of ninnkind. 
We do not think that t ho praise of any high exercise of moral 
courage is due on Ibis score to Bourbon, for it does not ap¬ 
pear that ho was guided by a eonsideratioii of the conse¬ 
quences hinted at above, but chiefly, if not solely, by the 
Jieeessily of the cirennistances in which he was placed. 

On the evening of the atli of May, 15‘27, Bourbon arrived 
before Romo. On the tidlowing morning, at day-break, lie 
eoininenced the assault, being himself the first who inonnted 
the wall, and also, according to the French historian, the 
first who fell, by a shot fired, it is said, by a priest. Ben- 
vcmifo Cellini says, that it was ho who shot Bourbon ; and 
Guicciardini does not clear tip the point. It is however of 
small consequence, two facts being certain, that he fell in 
the beginning of: the assault, and that his army took the 
city, in which they committed all, and more than all, the 
usual excesses of a sack. 

Charles V. made it one of the conditions of peace with 
Francis that the jiosscssioiis of the constable should be 
rostoitid '4o his family, and his memory re-established. 
Fraaeis ei tided, as mueli as he was able, the fulfilment of 
this condition. But the wreck of the constable’s fortune 
was sutticient to render his nepliew% I,otiis do Bourbon, 
Prince dc la Roeho-sur Yon, and afterwards Duke do 
Montpensicr, one of the richest princes of t he blood, although 
it did not form, perhaps, a third part of the revenues of the 
Duke do Bourbon. 

Bourbon is rcpulcd to have been one of the handsomest 
men of his age ; tunl ho is said to havS been an exemplary 
husband, and friJe from the gross licentiousness of the times. 
Ho wos-tnttch beloved by his vassals, who with that resolute 


incredulity whicli is sometimes observed in unedneated 
persons with respect to any rejiort injurious to those they 
lovo or respect, refused to believe the aewuntof his death, 
and persisted in expecting to see hint return one day covered 
witli glory, and reconeiled to the king. 

The au^oritius the same as in the preceding article, with 
the addition of tlin Freiudt hislurians and Guicciardini. 

BOURBON issiluateil in the Indian Ocean to the E. of 
Madagascar. The town id' St. Denis at its N.W. ex¬ 
tremity is in 20'' .'ll' 30" S. hit., anil 55° .50' K. long.; from 
this jdaee the island exleiuls in a S. E. direction for about 
60 m. with a breadth of alauit 45 ni. The whole surface 
may be about 2400 sq. in., or about 40U sq.m, more than 
tho area of Norfolk. '' , 

This island was discovered by tho Portuguese navigator 
Masearenhas in 1542, and at that time was not inhabited. 
It received the name of Masearenhas or Ma.searcignc. The 
Freiieh in 1042 sent some eriininals from Madagascar to it, 
and settled a colony in 1649, whon they gave it tho name of 
Bourbon, which at the beginning of tbo French revolution 
was changed into that of Reunion, and afterwards into 
Bonaparte and Najioleon. In IS 15, on the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the island resumed its old name of Bourbon. 

Probably all the islatid owes its origin to volcanic agency. 
The greater part of its surface eonsists of lava, basalt and 
other volcanic productions, and on tho remainder traces of 
such rocks are frequent. Towards the SE. extremity there 
is a volcano constantly in action, and naturalists who have 
had ail opportunity of examining tho high mountains 
toward till! N. \V. extremity believe that this part also has 
been an active volcano at some remote date. 

The island eonsists of two systems of volcanic mountains 
and rocks, and a kind of jilain which divides them. Tlio 
north-western mountains form tlio larger .system and covit 
about half the surface of the island. Nearly in their euntre 
rises a huge mass of lava with thix'o inaccessible peak 
called the >Sala/es, wliose absolute elevation is ostimatud by 
Bory dc ,St. Vincent at nearly 1500 toi.ses, or 9600 feet. Tli 
country surronuiling this mass exhibits largo tracts of lava 
or basaltic rocks of the most various description, and between 
them sonic basins or vales. The basaUie prisms are fre¬ 
quently disposed in regular culuiniis, but these as well 
as the lava rocks are frequently split by deep nsrrow 
crevices. The soil which covers only a small yiortion of this 
region is evidently the pniiluct of decomposed lava, and for 
the most part is still incapable of supporting any vegetation. 
It is of a red colour and resembles clay iniliiraleil by fire. 
At some places however it is softer, and has been planted 
with eolTee tRies ; and in others, forests of tiinber-trocs are 
growing. The rivers arc only torrents, whieli dcseeml from 
a great elevation. Sometimes tliey are nearly dry ; at 
others they carry great volumes of water, which they pour 
down tho steep declivities with incredible iinpetnosity. 
Their course is tlirongb extremely narrow gorges, and in 
deep beds. None of them can be used in irrigating tbo 
adjacent country. The shores of the island are rocky, but 
not generally very high, except along tho S. W. coast 
between St. Paul and St. Petre. In a few places ti narrow 
beach separates the rocks from the .sea; it is coin|>o.sei1 
of pieces of basalt and broken lava, which have undergone 
trituration intlicsea, and allerwards been thrown asliorc, 
intermixed willi some ealearoous pebbles and sbell.s. At 
the N.AV. point of lliis region lies St. Denis, the capital of 
the island, with a pop. of 70110 or 8000. It has no harbour, 
and only an open and dangerous roailsleail. A pier secured 
by iron chains has been eohsirneteu for the purjmse of 
enabling boats to land; at the end of it is a ladder by 
whicli persons who wish to go ashore may ascend; in all 
other parts of the island they rinsl jump into the water. 
Besides the roadstead of St. Denis, there is another at St. 
Paul, which is perhaps better, but no other placejouiid the 
isbind olTers an anchoring ground f'-r vo.ssel.s. 

The plains which separate this volcanic region from that 
in the S.E. district of the island, occupy perhaps one-third of 
the island. The two principal plains which extend across 
the island, the plains of theCairros and of the Palniisl.s, 
are divided by a rampart of volcanic i icks, and are at 
a eonsiilerable elevation above the level of the "ca. ■ From 
the S. shores the country rises gradually for suiiie miles, 
and then c.xtends in a kind of uneven plain, called that of 
the (hifl’rcs. Its surface is “a, succession of small plains, 
rising above one another and intersected by hillocks. At 
tlic S. extremity this plain is 3600 ft. above the sea, but 
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where it joins the plain of Cilaos, towards the S. E. volcanic 
re<rion. ils elevation may bo nearly 5000 ft. Its soil is en¬ 
tirely composed of triturated lava.antl other volcanic matter: 
a sreai ])art of it is without any kind of vcRelation ; in some 
plac<?s there are shrubs, but no trees. To the N. of it ex¬ 
tends the plain of the Pahiiists, which rises to a\jput ;?000 ft. 
It is a perieet level, in the form of a <‘ircus, enclosfsd on all 
sides, except towards the shores on the N., hy a nearly 
perpendicular wall of mountains from 1500 to 2000 ft. 
elevation, which are partly covtM'cd with hi^h trees and ricli 
voKctation: on the plain itself many tre»« are found, among 
which the species of palms abounds, trom which it derives 
its name. Tlie descent to the shore is somewhat longer 
than on the S. declivity of the island. The traveller ascends 
from the plain of the Calfres to the S.E. volcanic region by- 
two other extremely sterile plains, those of Cilaos and of the 
Sands (aux Sables). 

This volcanic region at the S.E. cixtremity, which pro¬ 
bably does not ocoujty more thap one-seventh of the island, 
is called the burned land (pays brfili'), from its soil being 
entirely composed of recent lava. There are few places in 
which signs of vegetation are seen. Nearly in its centre i.s 
the present crater of the volcano, which nearly every year 
cluingtis its place over an extent of 5 to C sep m. This pre¬ 
sent centre of volcanic a^ncy is only from 8 to !) ni. from tlic 
S.W. extremity of the island, avtd the high moimtains near 
it arc estimated to have an absolute elevation of about 7000 
ft. The eruptions of this volcano succeed one another at 
short intervals. 

A soil so arid as that of Bourbon could not maintain a 
vigorous vegetation if it wore not continually sup))liod with 
sutticient moisture by the regular succession of land and 
sca-breczes. t The first, blowing from the high mountains 
of the interior, are always cool, Jhapienlly cold; and in 
the gorges they blow with great force. Thu wind is some¬ 
times felt trom five to eight miles from the shore. It 
ceases at about 10 o'clock in tlic inoriiing, and is succeeded 
by the sea-breeze, which brings with it fogs. These fogs 
are tiflcrwards dissipated by the rays of the sun, and driven 
again to the sea. This circulation of the vapours produces 
a great humidity', and rains are consequently frequent, 
especially during the S.E. winds, from .Inly to October. 
During the N.E. winds, from January to April, the rains 
arc still more frequent, and often eoiitinual for many days, 
and very heavy. But in despite of this humidity of the air, 
the climate is pleasant and healthy. During the winter, 
fmm April to August, the highest peaks are cotcred with 
snow. Hurricanes occur twice or tliriee a-\ear. 

The interior of the island is not inhabited, and perhaps 
not haliitable, on account of the sterility of its soil. The 
ctiltivated ground in no place extends more than 5 or 6 m. 
from the sea. Within thc.se limits are cultivated maize, 
corn, a little rice, inatidioca, sweet potatoes, ignamos and 
haricots; and for exportation, a little sugar apd cocoa, and 
a great quantity of coffee, which is of excellent cpiality. 
There are some plantations of cloves and nutmeg-trees, but 
the produce is neither abundant nor of good quality. The 
niu.st common fruits are guavas, bananas, citrons, tamarinds, 
lemons and oranges. In many parts of the interior, es]>c- 
cially at the feet of the higher mountains, arc extensive 
forests of timber-trees, which funiish a considerable article 
of exportation. 

In 1825 there were, of domestic animals. 3718 hor.scs, 
1803 mules, 505 asses, 4303 black cattle, and 2881 sheep. 
In the woods are wild goats'and wild hogs; and land- 
turtles occur in the western districts. There are sj>iders as 
large as a pigeon's egg, and their web is so strong that 
many have supposed it could ho used like silk. Bats are 
numerous, and eaten as a great delicatsy. Oti the shores 
arc found ambergris, coral, and many beautiful sbclls. 

Tht» i^abitiints are composed of a few families of jutro 
European blood, and a greater number of such as have 
mixed with the African races. There is a considerable 
number of free negroes, and a still greater number of slaves. 
In the population amounted to 17,037 whites, 5159 
free negroes, and 45,375 slaves. The number of the latter 
is rapidly decreasing. 

The island has a commercial intercourse with Franco, 
and with the ports along the E. shores of Africa, with 
Madagascar, and with Mauritius. It is entirely carried on 
in French and foreign vessels. In 1824 the number of 
French vessels visilin^r'Bourboji amounted to 117, and their 
crews to 2018 ttien ; their tonnage was 28,168. Of foreign 


ves-scls there arrived 107, their crews amounting to 1514, 
anil their tontmge to 11,707. In 1825 Bonrbon was visitea 
l>y 153 Fren^ vessels, of which the cr«.‘ws amounted to 
2414 men, and the tonnage to 31,833. .The tbreign vessels, 
93 in number, bad on board i05G men, and their tonnage 
amounted to 9944. 

The articles of exportation are coffee, sugar, cocoa, cloves, 
and nutmegs, and a considerable (juaiititv of timber, with 
some articles imported from France. The following list 
shows the amount of the exportations in 1825, and to what 
countries they went: — 


VrotlnotioiiR.' 

France 8,(129,755 fr. 

India 674,848 

Mauritius 137,754 

Madagascar 60,028 


ll'urcisn cuinnioditicH. 
289,992 fr. 
.380,904 
635,984 
863,724 


9,502,585 2,170,605 

^ The island of Bourbon is tho only settlement wdiich the 
French now possess between Africa and India. (Bory do St. 
Vincent, / oyojgc dans Ir.i Qautrn IsIps dn hi il/c/- Afviqiie.; 
and Thomas, Essai do Stafistiqne de I'h/p. dp Jtniirhnu.) 

BOUUBON, the name of sev eral j)liicL‘S iu Franco ; of 
which only three are of Kidliciont importance to merit indi¬ 
vidual notice—viz., Bonrbon Vendee, Bourbon J.'Areham- 
bault, and Bonrbon l.ancy. 

Bnnrhrtn'l 'citdpp, the cajiital of tliedep. of Vendee, slands 
on the little river Von, a branch of tho Lay. It is i-’l m. 
ill a. .straight lini! S. \V. from Baris, or 253 m. by the road 
through Orb'ans, Tours, Saiimur, Oliollet, and Moiitagne. 
It is iu 46“ 41' N. lat., and 29' W. long. 

Tile imporlaiico of this place i.-i ipiile of modern origin, 
and, nolwilbstanding iis name, is due to the favour shown 
to it by Napoleon. It was known in the middle ages by the 
name of I’oclie siir-Yon, niid - wus a small country-town 
(5o//c</) of little importance, i-xce|)l for a strong fortress 
whicli was delivered up to the English in 1369 hy the 
treachery of tho governor, .lean Blondeau. This man having 
afterwards lallcn into the power of the duke of Anjou, was 
by his orders put into a sack and drowned. Roche siir-Yon 
was a principality belonging to the house of Bourbon- 
Conti. 

‘ The town had sunk into ob.scurily and decay, when Bona¬ 
parte lliouglit proptu' to rebuild aiid constitute it the chief 
jdace of tlie dep. of T.a Venilee, ajipointing it for llie seat 
of the prefecture. He gave it his own name, Nai>oleoii; 
made it a military .station ; had a barrack, a guildliall, an 
exchange, and a handsome hotel erected, ami streets and 
squares planned; so that there are all the requisites for a 
principal town, save hous<!k ami inhabitants. He wished to 
induce the people of I.a Vendee to live in towns, where they 
would bo less under the inlluencc of their ehiefs. and more 
orderly subjects : hut it is not easy to break lliroiigb na¬ 
tional habits; the Vendeaus profeired remaining in their 
half-burnt villages to settling in his new town, which, no 
navigable river being near, ofl'ered them no facilities for 
trade, nor any other advantages to allure lliem from their 
rural haunts, their rural cmjdoyraents, and their rural 
sports.’ (Journal of a Tour tn ]''rannp. in 1816 and 1817, 
by Frances Juno Carey.) 

‘When J..ouis XVII I. was called to the throne, the name 
of the town was changed to Bourbon V^emh'-c, and when 
Bonaparte returned from Elba, to Najudeon again; and it is 
now Bourbon Vendee once more.' (lOid.) 

Napoleon devoted the sum of .3,000,000 francs, or about 
125,000/., to the construction of the edifices needful to main¬ 
tain its rank of a departmental capital, Tho vast plan 
trailed by him remains however yet incomplete from want 
of funds, and the large straight streets are almost uniir- 
hahited. A Ciinal, called by Malte Brun the Canal de la 
Bret, but tho course of whieli is not mentioned, has been 
projected, and may serve when completed to improve tho 
ill-ehosen site, and dsaw some commerce to tho town: what 
trade is carried on at iiresent is in com, cattle, and paper. 
There is a handsome church in the Place Royalc; and 
smSill as the town is, it has a library, a high school, and a 
society of agriculture, sciences, and arts. There are also 
baths. The pop. by tho last return, previous to that of 1832, 
was 3129 (we l>eliei|e this return was of 1826); and by tho 
return of 1832 it was 3904, of whom 3494 were in the town 
itself. 

The arrond. of Bourbon Vendee comprehends 630 sq. m. 
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or 403.200 acres, and is subdivided into 8 cantons and 73 
cumniuncs. The pop. in 1832 was 115,988. 

Rourb’on L'Archamhault, or L'Arehamhaud, is in tho dep. 
of *\,llier, and iieajfc tins little river Barjre, a feeder of the 
Ours, wltich fulls into the Allicr. It is about 160 or 102 m. 
S. by K. of Paris in a straiirht line, or 197 m. by the road 
to Fontainebleau, Montar^is, Nevers, and Moulins. It is 
in ■10'’ 30^ N. lat., and 3^ P E. leli}'. 

This town appears to have becni known for its mineral 
waters to tin; Ronuins, who called them by the name of 
A'pne Borinonis. It was a place of some importance in tho 
eifihlh <-cntury; for in the wars which Pepin le Brof, father 
ol' Cliarlenia^ne, carried on ap;-iiinst the duke of Aquitaine, 
Bourbon is mentioned Us one of the places taken by him. 
It is thought to have obtained its name from the mud 
{6our/ii‘) contained in its waters, or perhaps from a deity 
called Borvo [Boukuo.vnk i.ns Bains]. About the teiitli 
CiMitury Charles le Simple <rranted Bourbon, with the sur- 
rouiidinp; district, to a favourite of his named Aymanl; and 
his descendants, the sires or lords of Bourbon, liavin'i in 
most c.ases borne the name of Arebambaud, that name was 
attached to the town itself (JJir/iotimtire ( '/lircrxr/dc la 
J’ranre). Others make the origin of the lordship of Bourbon 
to haV(! been a centurv later. By marriage this lordship 
came to a younger branch of the royal family of France, 
and was in 1329 erected into a duchy by I’bilip VI. (de 
Valois), or according to oibers, in 1327, by tlharlcs IV'. (le 
Bel). From tho first duke, Louis, grandson of Louis IX. 
(St. Louis) of France, descended a. line of nobles, of whom 
the male dcseendaiits failed in llieearly partol'(ho si.vteenth ] 
••entury, ami tho duchy eanie by the marriage of the heiress 
to I lie count of Montpensior, who assumed the title of duke 
of Bourbon. [Boi'hho.n.] 

The town of Bourbon is in a boaulifnl and rich valley or 
lioliow, between four hills, a lew miles (rotn the left bank of | 
tliO Allicr; but the air is considered far from wholesome, 
owing to (he neighbourhood of a marshy pool, and Dio situa¬ 
tion of the town m a hollow, surruumbsl by steep bills. On 
one of the bills is the ruin of an aneiellt eastle of the sire.- 
or duties of Bourbon : the ruin eonsisis of three towers in 
pretty good preservation. The ehnreh, whii h ajipears to have 
been the eliapel of tho dukes of Bourlioii, and an appendage 
to (lie castle-, is remarkable for its beautiful stained glass 
wiiidow.s. Thu town depends m.iiuly on its mineral waters, 
wliieh attract a number of invalids, who resort hither to 
find relief from rlieuniatic or paralytic attacks. Tl'.o waters 
are contained in throe wells, and have a tempi-rature of .'iS'* I 
to tio'’ of Ucaumiir, or IC2'’to 167'’of Falirenheil. The j 
season lasts from the middle of May to the end of Seji- i 
1 ember. Tlie eelebrated Madame, do Montespan, mistvoss | 
of Louis Xl\'. died here in disgriWe, if not in exile. Tho i 
pop. is given in round numbers by Malte Brim and Balbi j 
at .'iOUO. 

The river Barge, near which tho town stands, seemr. to 
ex]>iind into a marshy pool. It abounds in lish. 

Bourban Lunctj is in tho dej). of Sadne et Loire, a short 
distance from tho right liaidv of the Loire, about 166 (o 168 I 
m, in a straight line S.S.E. of Paris, or 218 ui. by the road j 
through Sens, Auxerre, and Autuu. It is in 46” 37'N, | 
lat., and 3° 46' E. long 

Bourhon Lancy, like the town above mentioned, was 
known to tho Romans for its mineral waters. It appears in 
the Theodosian tabic under the name of Aqua- Nisineii, It 
is supposed to have derived its distinguishing i-pithot of 
Lancy, or as the geographers of seventy yt-ars since wrote 
it, L’Anci or L'Ancy, from one of the feudal lords of the 
place, who was named Ancellus or Anceau, otherwise 
Anccaiimc or Ancelmi 

The baths, which give to tliis town its chief claim to 
notice, arc in Die suburb of St. I.eger. Thc-ro are several 
springsseven- ticcordiug to some authors (Kxpilly ; liic- 
iionn-airk Univernidle ,* J'lnojclopt-die Mi-lh'idhiae), nine 
nccQiding'to the mai-o modern slatameiit of M. Robert (iJic- 
Honttuire Geo^raphique, Pans, 181.S); of wliieh nine, one is | 
very cold, tho rest warm, the teuipcratiire tieing about 50” ] 
of llfiaumur, or 145° of Fahrenheit. The great hath is 
thought to bo a Roman work : it is circular, GO French or 64 
English feat, or according to Roicliard only 42 feet in dia¬ 
meter, paved with marble, and capable of containing 500 
persons. I^car this is a large square |hutli, built fur the 
poor. The waters are descrilie'l as lieing limpid, tasteless, 
and without smell (so that they may he used in making 
bread), yet they arc said to coutaiu sca-salt, sulphur, and 


bitumen. They are used in nert’ons and rheumatic affec- 
tiuus. It is remarkable that although tho great hath, which 
is a Roman work, has continued to the prc.scnt day, the 
springs fell into neglect and oblivion. In lOSO they weio 
again brought into notice, and the baths re-established by 
Ilenry The war of the league interrupted tho iiii- 

provvinents going on, which were liowover resumed and 
continued by Ilenry IVL and I.ouis XIV. Many remains 
of antupiity, statues, medals, and the relics of antient build¬ 
ings, have been from lime to time dug up in and ubont the 
place. The (lop. is given by Malte Brim nt 2500 in round 
numbers. Visitors conic hither in spring and autumn, and 
seldom stay above a month. (Dirlionniiire Vnivcruel de la 
France : Malte Bruii : Kxpilly, fie.) 

BOURBONNU-LES-BAINS, a town in France, in (he 
dep of Haute Marne. It is in the S.K. part of the dcp. 
and at llie i-oiilluem-e of tlie small rivers, the Borne and 
Apaiii--, which latter riv. is a tributary of the .Sadne, 165 
m. in Bnn'-'s map of France, or 170 in that publi.shed by the 
.Sue. for the Dilfus. of Useful Know., in a direct lino S.E. by 
K. from I’iiris ; or 179 m. by the road througti Provin.s, 
Troyes and Chauinonl-en-Bassigny : hi-17° 57' N. lat. ami 
5' 16' E. long. 

L'Anville considers that this town was known to the 
Romans, ami that it is marked in the Theodosian Table by 
a square building, similar to those which in that table are 
used to indicate mineral waters; though no name is extant 
as applied to this place. A Roman inscription has been 
found'hero which D’Anvillc says was sacred, Bori'niii vt 
Mumc lieu ; and from this he has given to the (dace the 
name of Aquas Borvoiiis. (Notice dc rAncitnine. (Janie.) 
Tho in.scription is however given by Expilly at full length, 
as follows 

nORBONI THICUMAUUM ISKO MAMMON.r; 

CAI.ATINir.S ROMANI S IN GALLIA 
im;o SALin-K 

<;ociLi.K oxonis kjvs kx a-oto Eioixir. 

From this meiitiuii of Borbo or Horbon, as the presiding 
deity of the baths, it is likely we may dc-ilucc the etymology 
of the name Bourbon more correctly than is cuniiiiunly done. 
[Bourhon h'ArchamlHtult.'] 

In the beginning of the seventh century, a castle was 
uiiiU here to wdiich an aaiiont writer gives tlie name of 
Vervona; hut it does not appear that any historical iii- 
torcst attaches to Bourliumie. In 1717 the town was burui 
idmo.st entirely, ami the anticut castle shared the sauio 
fate. 

The town ..lauds on a declivity, and prc.<enl.s lilllo that, is 
jdeasing in its aspect. It woulii not claim nolice except for 
its waters and its military liosjiilal. Tho temperature of 
the springs Varies from 30'’to 4H’ of‘Reaumur : or alimit 
100” to 1 io° of Fahrenheit, (Malle Brun) ; or to 62'’ of Reau¬ 
mur, o;- 172° of Fahrenheit. {lincijclopcdie Method.) 
Allheu h loo hot for one to bear the fiiigi-r in them, they 
are linin'.. iihoul.scalding the mouth. (Malte Brun.) There 
ajipear to In- three baths, or rather three establishments of 
two baths eaeh, called Le Bain du Beigneur, from hating 
formerly’belonged to (he lords of Die soil; Les Bahia drs 
Puuvrea : awd Le Pain Patrice. (Expilly, and/9/c/. ('«/- 
reisclle dc la France.) The waters are said to be good for 
gout, rheumatism, senrvv, gravel, veiiere;il complaints, 
paksy, and nervous all'ectiifns; also for gun-shot wounds. 
They are taken by drinking and halliing; and the very 
nind or sediment is said to lie serviceable used as a poul¬ 
tice. The season includes June, July, August, and .Sop- 
lemher. 

The military hospital contains more than 500 beds. Tho 
pop. of the town is given in rounil unmbers by Malte Brim 
at 3500 ; and by M. Balbi at 1000. There are some pK.-a- 
sant promenades. (Malte Brun ; F qiilly ; ReicliMd's De- 
.<ti;ri)itire Uth.id-lf.i'ilt of France.) 

BOU RBONiS'OlS, a district of Central France, one of 
tho thirty-two imivincos or military governraenfs into which, 
before the revolution, (hat kingdom was divided. It was 
bounded on the N. by Berri and tho Niveiaois ; on the E. 
by Bourgogne or Burgundy; on the S.E. by the Lyonnais; 
and on tho S. by Auvergne; on tho S.W. by La IMaaclie ; 
and on the W. by Berri. Its form was very irregular 
greatest length from W.N.W. to E.S.E, was 92 in., and tho 
greatest breadth was 56. The greater part of it is included 
in the dep. of Allicr. 

I The proviuco was separated iroia Bourgogne partly by 
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the river Loire; and it wu^atered by diiferont branches 
of that ]>rincipal stream, Mthe.Bibre, the Allier, and |be 
Chor, nntl by the vai-ieus tributdivbs of these, so that , the 
whole was included‘within'the basin of the T^oira. The 
Bourboimois was usually divided into high and low: the 
former being the E. and the latter the W. part.’V Moulins, 
on the Allier, was the capital of the whole (pop. in 1832, 
14,672) : and tho Other chief towns were Bourlwn TArcham- 
hault (iMp. about 3000) ; Gannat, on the Andelot, a feeder 
of the Allier (pop. in 1832, 4674 ibr the town, or 5246 for 
the whole commune); attd Montlu^on, on the Cher (pop. 
in 1832, 44 W for iho town, or 4491 for the whole commune). 

. BOURCfriER, JOHN. [Bernkrs, Loro.] 
BOURCIIIER, or BOURGCIIIER, THOMAS, arch- 
hishop of Canterbury in the successive reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., Edward V., Richard HI., and Henry VII., 
■was son of William Bourchicr, Earl of Eu in Normandy, by 
Anne, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, sixtli son of 
Edward III. His brother was Henry, Earl of Essex. Ho 
received his education at Oxfortl, and was chancellor of that 
University from 1434 to 1437. His first dignity in tlio 
church was the deanery of St. Martin in London, from which 
in 1434 he was advanced by Pope Eugonins IV. to the set; 
of Worcester. In 1436 he was elected by the monks of Ely 
bishop of that see, but the king refusing his consent the 
election was not complied with, and tho see continucil va¬ 
cant till 1443, when the king yielding his consent Bourchicr 
was translated thither. In April, 1454, Bourchicr was 
elected archbishop of Canterbury; and in Dwember fol¬ 
lowing received the red hat from Rome, being created car¬ 
dinal-priest of St. Cyriacus in Thermis. In 1456 he be¬ 
came lord chancellor of England, hut resigned that office in 
October of tile following year. 

Several acts of Cardinal Bourchicr’s life were memorable. 
He was Olio of the chief persons by whose means the art of 
printing was introduced into England. He was the person 
who, seduced by the specious pretences of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, persuaded the queen to deliver u]) the Duke 
of York, her son; and lie perforinod tlio marriage cere¬ 
mony between Henry VII. and Elizulieth of York. 

He dieil at lift palace of Knowlo near Sevenoaks on the 
30lh of March, 1486^ and was buried at Canterbury, where 
liis tomb still remains on the north side of the choir near 
the high altar. It cannot be unknown to our readers that 
the areiibisliops of Canterbury and York, and the bishops of 
Durham had anticntly the privilege of coining money. A 
liulf-groat of Edward IV., struck at Canterbury diiriiig 
Bourchier’s primacy, has the family cognizance, tho Bour- 
chier knot, under the king's head. This is unnoticed by 
any of the writers on English coins. 

(Wharton’s ilwgfia Sacra, tom. i. p. 63; Bentham's H»a7. 
o/ Ely. p. 173; Biogr. Brit. vol. ii. p. 436.) 

BOURDALOUE, I.OUIS, was born at Bourgos, Aug. 
20, 1632, and professed among the Jesuits on Nov. 30, 
1648. Having lectured successively in grammar, rhetoric, 
humanity, and moral philosophy', with considerable repute, 
lie coininenccd as preacher in the Jesuit church of St. 
Louis at Paris in the year 1669. It was not long before 
I.ouisXiV. became a personal attendant upon his serinoiis, 
which were heard with nndiininishcd delight by overtiowing 
congregations in the seasons of Advent and l^mit for four- 
and-twciity years. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, Bourdaloue was despatched, in 1686, on an especial 
mission into I.angucdoc, in which province lie produced a 
deep improssibii, chieily at Montpellier. His latter yearn 
were principally devoted to charity Ecrmons, and ho con¬ 
tinued to be a frequent occupant qf the puljiit till a very 
few days before his death, which occurred on May 13, 1701. 
His sermons have often been reprinted. They abound more 
in sound reasoning and theological learning than in orato¬ 
rical power, and they arc better suited to the chastened taste 
of protesfantism than tho efforts of most other celebrated 
TVench divines. It has been said with more juslico than 
usually belongs to antithesis, that Bossuct is sublime from 
"elevation, Bourdaloue from depth of thought. 

• BOURDON, SEBASTIAN, one of the most eminent 
painters that France has produced, was born at Montpellier, 
in 1616. His ^ther, a painter on glass, instructed him in 
the elements of his art. At tho age of seven, a relation 
took him to Paris and placed him Under aii artist of no great 
a.bi^y ; hpt the genius of the pupil supplied the deRciencies 
of'we master. While yet a iioy, being in want of other 
employment, he enlisted in the army. Luckily his oom- 


manding officer possessed taste enough to discern the 
natural powcrs.^the recruit, and he gave him his 

discharge. Al^-eighteein he passed into Italy, where he 
made acquaintanqp \»ith CIpQdc Lorraiffe. Ho remaiin.'d 
there but three years, heinf^'obliged to leave the country in 
consequence of a quarrel with a painter, who threatened to 
denounce him ns a Calvinist. During his stay ho occupied 
himself in practice, studying, and imitating the works of 
Titian, Poussin, Claude, Andrea Sacchi, Michel Angelo 
dellc Battaglie, and Bambocciu. So retentive was his ine- 
moi'y, that he copied a picture of Claude's from recollection ; 
a performance which astonished that great ma.ster as much 
as any who saw it. 

On his return to France, Bourdon received some instruc¬ 
tion from Du Guornicr, a miniature painter in great repute, 
whose sister he married; a connexion which procured him 
an increase of employment. His occupations lieing inter¬ 
rupted by the civil wars in 1652, he went into Sweden, and 
Christina, who then occupied the throne, appointed him her 
principal painter. In this capacity he cxccutwl many pic¬ 
tures, and among them a portrait of his royal nii.strejls on 
horseback. While he was at work upon it, tlic ciueeii took 
occasion to mention some picUirc-s which her father had 
hecoinc possessed of, and <l(^sired him to examine them. 
Bourdon returned a very favourable report of llic colleelion, 
particularly of some by (Correggio; and his generous p.-i- 
troiicss at once made him a present of them. The painter, 
however, with no loss generosity, declined the ofi'er ; saying 
that the pictures were among the finest in Europe, and that 
she ought not to part with them. The c|iicun kept Ibein 
accordingly, and taking them to Rome with her alter her 
abdii-atiou, they ultimately found their way into the Orleans 
collc<!tion. 

When Christina vacated tho throne. Bourdon returned to 
Franco, wlh<-h had h(!Come somewliat quieter, ami employ¬ 
ment offered itself in abundance. At this period he painted 
the ‘ Dead Christ,' and the ‘Woman taken in adc.ltery,’ 
two of liis most, famous pictures. Ho docs not appear, 
however, to have ever amas.sed any sum of money; for 
while on u visit to bis native place, an admiring tailor 
made him a suit of clothes, with a red cap, and sent tbeiii to 
him by a brother painter, as a tiibule of admiration. 
Bourdon painted u portrait of bimsnlf dre.ssed in the clothes, 
with his friend the bearer by his side. Being nnieh plen.secl 
with his success, lie had not the heart to seinl the picture to 
the munificent tailor, as he hud intended, hut he made a copy 
which he gave him instead. In 1648 he assisted in forming 
the Royal Academy of Painting, and was elected its lirst 
rector. He died at Paris in 1671, aged 55. lie hud some 
daughters, miniature platers, who survived him. Guil- 
lerot, M. and F. Vaurose, and Nicholas Loir, were liis 
pupils. 

Bourdon had a most fertile genius, an .ardent spirit, and 
great facility, which enabled him to indulge too much in a 
careless mode of study. He hud no fixed style of painting, 
but followed his own caprice, imitating many : and he ex¬ 
celled equally in all kinds, history, hiiidscaiK>s, battle-pieces, 
and comic subjects. His colour is fresh, and his touch light 
and sharp ; his expressions livqjiy, and his invention ready ; 
but his drawing is hurried, and His'cxtrctnilics modelled with 
great carelessness. He did not finish highly; nor arc his 
most finished pictures his best. His execution was so 
rapid that he is said to have completed twelve heads after 
nature, and the size of life, in a single day ; and they were 
esteemed equal to some of his best productions. This sur¬ 
prising facility enabled him to enrich his landsca]ies with 
some of the most singular and happy efl'ects from iiutiirc. 
When at Venice he had studied the works of Titian with 
great attention, and his admirers traexs some of the beauties 
of the ‘Venetian in his landscapes ; they partake also of ^ 
style of Poussin, and have a wiUL'ie.ss and singularity pecu¬ 
liar to himself. (D'Argenville; Do Pilds.) 

BOURG, tho name of several places in France, ^ the 
principal of w^ich wc subjoin an acxonnt. The^Vord 
denotes town, like our own burgh or borough [Bououqn, 
Bouoo], and in France ii^ applied especially to stnaller 
places which do not take the title of fil/e. 

Bourg, capital of the dcp. of Ain, called also Bourg-en- 
Bresse, from its situation in tho district of Bressc, a subdi¬ 
vision of tho Duchyj of Bourgogne [Boum«oone, Brks.sk], 
is on the river Reyssousc, a small tributary of the Suonc, 
about 230 m. in a straight line S.S.E. from Paris, or 266 m. 
by the road through Auxerre, Autun, Chalons, and Macon.; 
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and 50 m. by the road N.N.E. of Lyon. It is in 46® 13* N. 
lat, and 5® 12' E. long. 

M. dc Thou, in spunking of a siege'wliich this town sus¬ 
tained ill 1559, caHs it Forum Segustannrum oHm Tanus ; 
and M. Malte Brun, iollowing, it is likely, M. do Thou, 
says, that in the 4th century it was called Tanus. D'Anville, 
however, does not fix imy town upon the site of Bourg ; nor 
does he notice Tanus ; and Forum Segusianorum is, accord¬ 
ing to him. Four or Feurs, on the Loire. It seems then 
better to prefer the account given by Longuerue (Drscrip- 
tion da la Vraticn, Anciently el Moderns, liv. iii.), that 
Bourg was founded hy tlic lords of Biiuge or Bago, formerly 
capital of Bressc, and that it does not appear to have been 
of earlier date than the 13th century; about which time 
the name appears in several records. Guy, last lord of 
Baugc, and niarciuis of Bresse, granted to Bourg the privi¬ 
leges of a free town, in consetiucnce of which the place in- 
Cicased and hecaioe of some importance under the govern¬ 
ment of the counts and dukes of Savoy, to whom Bresse 
came by marriage in the 13th century. In 1561, or 1569, the 
then-reigning divke of Savoy, Emanuel Philibert, causcil a 
strong citadel to he huilt at Bourg, on a height, which, 
however, was demolished by order of the regent Mary 
of Medici, mother of ].ouis XllL, about ten years aller 
Bresse had come (hy the treaty of Lyon) into the hands 
of the kings of France. 

The town, which is in an agreeable situation, is .adorned 
with some handsome buildings and fountains, and farther 
embellished by' promenades. It has a church of beautiful 
Gothic, architecture, which for some few years was raised to 
tlie dignity of a cath.odral: previously to the revolution it 
was a collegiate church. There were in the; town three 
inouasteries for .lacobins, Capuchins, and Cordeliers; three 
nunneries, of the orders of St. Clara, St. Ursula, and the 
Visitation; and two hospitals, one for the sick, which was 
attended by the Nuns Ilospitalieres, and one for jioor girls. 
There was a college once in the hands of tin; .Josuits. 'I'here 
was also, in 1801, the ruin of an old castle of the dukes of 
Savoy, used as a [irison. The town possesses a cnltegr, or 
high school, Ijlirary, musoum, and collection of phdoso- 
phical instruments; also an agricultural society. The 
manufactures consist of coarse woollens, silk stockings, 
leather, and clocks and watches, but the latter is not 
nourishing. An older authority {Dirliounaire Uuirerscl 
de la France, 1 SO I) adds to these articles, linen, lace, hats, 
and combs. The chief trade is in corn, cattle, horses, ami 
the articles of rnanulacture above mentioned. Its situation, 
remote from any navigable river, prevents it becoming a 
jiliice of much commerce. The pop. in 1832 was 7826 
for the town, or SOUti liir the whole commune. 

In the year 15l 5 Bourg was, by a bull of Pope Leo X., 
made the scat of .a bishopric. The bull was, however, 
revoked in 1516. In 1521 the town was again raised to 
episcopal rank; but in 1030 the bishopric of Bourg was 
finally suppressed. 

The arrond. of Bourg contained, in 1832, a pop. of 11 7,289 
persons. Close to the town of Bourg, in the village of 
Brou, is a church once remarkable for its fine monuments of 
the lamily of the Dukes of Savoy ; but they were destroyed 
during the Fl'cnch revolution. Vaugelas, a French writer 
of some note, and the astronomer Lalande, were natives of 
Bourg. [Martiniere ; Kxpilly ; Robert.] 

Bourg, called also Bourg-stir-Mer, a town and port in 
the dep. of Gironde, near the cunlluence of the Garonne and 
Dordogne, on the right bank of the Gironde riv., which is 
formed by their united streams. It is about 10 m. above 
Blaye, which is on the same bank of the riv., and about 
15 m. below Bourdcaux, following the course of the Ga¬ 
ronne. 

This is an antient town. Sidonius Apollinaris, in the 
5tli century, speaks of it under the name of Burgus, and 
has written a poem of above 230 lines upon it. It is, how¬ 
ever, now inconsiderable. Its chief trade is in the export of 
the wines of the tieiglibouriug district. Our latest autho¬ 
rity for the pop. of the place is the Dic.liottnaire Umversel 
de la France (1804), which gjycs it at 2200. The hills 
in the neighbourhood of Bourg yield a greyish white stone 
£gris-blanc), which the inhabitants call bastard marble. 
Though far inferior in hardness to marble it will take a 
polish. I 

Btiurg-Argcntal, a small town in tliedop. of .Loire, near 
the border of the dep. of Arddche. It is close to the little riv. 
Diaume, which tlows into the Cance, a feeder of the RhOno. 


Some laces and cranca are made, and silk, of dn.':zliiig 
whiteness is prepared here. 'The pop. in 1832 was 1734 
for the town, or 2502 for the whole commune. 

This town is not of \ety high antiquity, but was once 
more considerable than it is at present. It sufiered much 
in the religious wars of the 16th century. In 1562 it was 
much injured by the Calvinists, who also attacked it in 
1538, when it had scarcely recovered from the cflects of 
famine and pestilence, which had nearly depopulated it in 
1585 and 86. The attack was, however, repelled; and a 
solemn annual procession long commemorated the defeat of 
the assailants. In 1589 it was taken from the party of the 
League, in whoso hands it tlicn was, and pillaged by the 
duke of Ventadour; but he was driven from it in 1591 by 
tho duke of Nemoum, who replaced it in the power of the 
League. It had a castle, which was demolished in 1595. 
(Malte Brun; E.xpilly.) 

Bourg Denis, or Bourg Dieu, a town very near Cha¬ 
teau roux, of which it may almost be regarded as a suburb. 
It is liowevor on the other, viz., the right bank of the 
Indre. It was once a place of importance, and capital of tho 
principality of Dcols. The town appears to have had, at one 
period, three parish churches and a castle, which in the 10th 
<!eutury Itaoiil de Dcols gave up to tho monks of an abbey 
which his father had founded; and erected for himself a 
castle at Chaleauroux, in the immediate neiglibourliood. 
The abbey llourisbed exceedingly; and altliougli it fell into 
ruin at a subsetiucnt period, yet the remains of the build¬ 
ings were sufficiently superb to show tho munificence of its 
bene fact (irs. In the middle of the last century only part of 
the building remained in occupation : and the three par. 
churches had been reduced to one. Tiie pop. in 1833 was 
1792 for llio town, or 2113 for the whole commune. [CiiA 

TKAUUOUX.] 

Bourg d'Oixans or il'Oi/sans, a smalltown in the dop. 
of Iscre, on the road from Grenoble to Brian^on, and close to 
thc> riv. Komanclie. which (lows into the Drac, a feeder of 
(lie Isi-rc. There is a lead mine in the neighbourhood, and 
gold is also found. {Kncyc, Mtit/iod.) The pop. of the com¬ 
mune ill 1832 was 3052. 

This little town is seated in a valley in the midst of tho 
mountains, which, branching out from the main chain of 
the Alps, cover a considerable portion of the dep. Travel¬ 
ling from Grenoble towards the town, there is yet to be seen 
the dyke of the Lake of St. Laurent, which once covcrol 
this valley in its whole extent. The following account of 
this lake we translate from tho Itineraire Descriptif tin la 
France of M. Vayssc do Villiers, quoted in Malte Bruii's 
Geograpliie Unirerselle (3me. ed.). 

‘ Thi.s lake owed its existence of two centuries to one of 
the most terrible accidents to which the valleys of the Alps 
are exposed. Two rapid streams Dorrens) rush opposite to 
each other fruiii the summit of the mountains into the Ru- 
manchc, at the very spot where this riv. quits the large hollow 
(liassin) of the Bourg d’Oisans to enter the pass. These 
two streams suddenly swelled, in the 11th century, to such 
a degree as to carry with them to the bottom of the valley 
an immense quantity of rock, earth, and gravel, which 
uniting from the two .sides, at last closed up the valley, 
and tho waters of the Romanche, retained by this dyke, rose 
to the level of it. covering all the valley to tho depth of 
60 to 80 (French) ft. A relic of the bridge, which may 
bo seen on tho road that leads to the Bourg d'Oisans, still 
points out to travellers the depth of the lake, ami conse¬ 
quently the height of the dyke. Formed and cemented by 
nature, it was nature which destroyed it:—the waters of the 
lake, which lia«l been undermining it for a long lime, at 
length burst through it, in tho 1 'th century (in Sept. 1229), 
and rushed impetuously over into the valley below, and 
from thence into that of the Drac, and finally into that of 
the Iserc. They carried with tlici. all tlie villages and all 
the houses which lay in their course, and Hooded the city of 
Grenoble. There was nobody saved except those who had 
time before the llooil came on to take refuge' either in the 
motintains, or in the lofty towers and steeples of the city 
all tho bridges were overthrown. The first accident had 
buried the plain of Oisans; the second raised it from its 
grave. But tho catastrophe which overwhelmed it may 
occur again; the cause always exists, and may, at any 
moment, lead to the same effect. The violence of the two 
streams, and the debris of the mountains which they bring 
with them, may again close up. the valley, by opposing a 
new- barrier to the Romanche, and form a new lake, which. 
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n like manner, could only find aa outlet by rising to the 
height of this barrier.’ • . , 

Jioitrff S/. otherwise j^OMr£r-SMr-J?Atf«e, u 

in tho former district' of Vivarais in Languedoc, and now 
included in the dcp. of ArdSche. It is on the right bank 
of the Rhone, about midway between Viviers and Le 
Pont St. Esprit, in 4‘P 23' N. laL, and 4° 36' E. long. 
It is said to owe its natnu to St. Audeol, who suffered 
niart;'nlom in tho reign of Septimius Sererus, at the 
commencement of the thinl century. It was, before the 
Revolution, tho usual place of residence of tho bishop of 
Viviers, and had a seminary for the education of tho priest¬ 
hood, which* \ya8 in good <‘stiuiat ion. The relies of St. 
And6ol were said to be preserved in the par. church. Tho 
tomb which was shown as his was however of pagan 
origin. This town is situated at the mouth of a small 
stream,which flows from the mountains of tho Vivarais, and 
throws itself into the Rhone. It carries on some trade by 
the riv. I’op. in 1832, 3782 for the town, and 4268 for 
the whole commune. 

Near Bourg St. Andeol is a remarkablo monument of 
anti()uity, a bas K*lief, which seems to have been conse¬ 
crated to the g<Ml Mithras, or the sun. It is carved on the 
face of a calcareous rock, from which a mineral water 
Hows ; and besneath it is an inscription in Latin almost 
cfluced. Tlie bus relief is also much defaced; hut ihero 
may l>o distingu'shed a hull which a dog ha.s seized by 
the neck, while a scorpion and a serpent att-.u-.k him else¬ 
where, and a man i.s apparently about to sacrifice him. 
Above this group is a figure surrounded with rays and sup¬ 
posed to represent the sun, from which, as well as the in¬ 
scription, the destination of the monument has been ascer¬ 
tained. Another figure with horns represents tho moon. 
The whole of the bas relief is included in an oblong square, 
about four ft. and a ipiarter high, and nearly .six ft. and a 
half wide. The inscription, if the many ga])s in it have 
been rightly filled up, indicates that tho monument was 
dedicateil to Mithras by Maxsumus and Meniinus. Tlio 
worship of this deity had been introduced at Rome by the 
soldiers of Pompey on their return from the East, and from 
thence it spread into the proviiK-es. The monument is 
supposed to be of tho third or fourth century. (Millni, 
Vot/df'P duns les Dop. du Midi de la France.) 

BOURGANEUE, a town in Franci; in tl>o dep. of 
Creuse, not far from tho left hunk of tho riv. Tliorioii, a 
feeder of,the Vienne, which is a tributary of the Loire. It 
is 206 in. from Paris by a circuitous route tliroijgh Limoges. 
Buurgaiieuf is in 45"' 57' N. tat., and 1" 11' K. long. 

The town contains a. tower of considerable height built 
for Zizim or Djim, son of Mahomet II., and brother of 
Bajazet II., emperors of the Turk.s. This prince, after 
having been defeated by his brother in two attem])ts to dis¬ 
pute with him tho possession of the throne, took refuge 
with the grand master of tho Knights Hospitallers, who 
were then settled at Rhodes. By virtue of a treaty with 
Bajazet, in which the grand master sti\>ulated carefully to 
detain his guest, Zizim was sent to France, whore ho Was 
detained in different castles. Among the other places at 
which he sojourned during his captivity was Bourganeuf, 
which was the residence of tho grand iwior of tho Order, of 
the language of Auvergne. Hero he was twice detained ; 
and the tower above mentioned was built for him during his 
second abode here. It is six or seven stories high, and tho 
walls are so thick as to admit of a spiral staircase being 
made in them. In the lowest story aro the baths which 
were constructed either by tho prince, or out of regard to 
his eastern habits by those who had charge of him. (Ex- 
pilly, Diet.; Bios'- Univ., art. ‘ Zizim.') 

Bourganeuf has two manufactories of porcelain, and one 
of paperf> Tiles are also said to be made here. The pop. 
in 1832 was 2110 for tho town, or 284 U for the whole com¬ 
mune. 

The town is the capital of an arrond., which in 1832 con¬ 
tained a pop. of3'',965 (Malte Brun.) 

BOURGEOIS, SIR FRANCIS, was the descendant of 
a family of respectability in Switzerland, where, it has been 
sa>d, many of his ancestors filled ofliccs of considerable 
trust in the state. The father of Sir Francis however re¬ 
sided for several years in England, it is believed, under tlie 
patronage of LoVd Heatbfield; and Francis was born in 
jfOi^on in 1756. His early destination was the army, but 
hDimg been instructed, while a child, in some of the rudi¬ 
ments of painting by a foreiguer of inconsiderable merit as 


a painter of horsos, ho became so attached to the study, 
that he soon relinquished, all thoughts of tho military pro¬ 
fession, and resolved to^evote his attention solely to paint¬ 
ing. For this purpose he was placed under the tuition of 
Loutherbourg; and having from his connexions and ac¬ 
quaintance access to many of the most distinguished col¬ 
lections in the country, ho soon acquired considerable repu¬ 
tation by his landscajics and sea pieces. > In 1776 he tra¬ 
velled through Italy, France, and Holland, whero his 
correct knowledge of the languages of each country, added 
to the politeness of his address, and the pleasures of his 
conversation, procured him an introduction to the best so¬ 
ciety and most valuable repositories of the arts. At his 
return to England Bourgeois exhibited several specimens of 
his studies at the Royal Academy, which obtained liim 
reputation and patronage. In 1791 he was appointeil 
painter to the king of Poland, whoso brother, tho prince 
primate, hud been much pleased with his performances 
during his residence in this country; and at the same time 
ho received tho knighthood of the Order of Merit, which 
was afterwards confirraeil by tho king of England, who in 
1794 appointed him his landseapi! painter. Previous to 
this he liad, in 1792, been elected a member of tho Royal 
Academy. 

As a painter Sir Francis cannot ho very highly esteemed. 
While liis pietun-s display a feeling for nature, they equally 
exhibit the want of power to express it on the canvas ; his 
subjects are often beautiful, and his grouping happy; oil 
tho other hauil, his drawing is lame and lifeless, his colour¬ 
ing leaden and monotonous, and his touch heavy; and 
though there is an appearance of labour in tho process, the 
result is insipid and unfinished. He very closely imitated 
the manner of his instructor. 

It is as the hisiueather of the Bourgeois collection to tho 
caistody of Duluich college, for the use of the public, that 
he has most claim to our gratitude. The collection was 
formed by Noel Diisenfans, an eminent picture-dealer, who 
dying left it to Sir Francis, with whom he had lived in 
close friendship. Sir Francis, at his death, left it to tho 
widow of his friend, with the greater part of his property, 
for life; Ixrqueathiiig to Uulwicli college for tho pur- 

|)ose of building a gallery for the pi<;tures, the reversion 
of which they were to have, together with the rest of the 
property, charged with expenses of preserving the pictures, 
and altering and enlarging the chapel. Desenfans had 
been interred in a chapel attached to Bourgeois's house; 
hut Sir Francis desired in his will that their bodies might 
he removed aiid deposited together in a mausoleum in tho 
cdiapel of Dulwich college, which was accordingly dune. 

'I’lie college was founded by an actor of the name of 
Alleyn. [Ai.i,Kvrf.] 

The Dulwich gallery, as it is generally termed, comprises 
upwards of 300 pictures ; they arc mostly of a cabinet size, 
and, being in a dim light, and many of them hung some¬ 
what high, they arc not seen to the best advantage. The 
collection however is a fine one, and contains some of tho 
most hcautifid specimens of Poussin, Cuyp, Rembrandt, 
Murillo, Wouvermans, besides other masters. (Lysuns's 
Environs; Gentleman s Magazj^ie/or 1811.) 

BOUHGES, a city of Fraii£^ capital of the dep. of 
Cher. It is situated at tho junction of tho Auron with 
tho Evro, or us it is written in more modern maps Levrette; 
whoso united streams, under the name of Evre, fall into 
tho Cher, one of the great feeders of the Loire. This city 
is indeed situated close to the junction of many streams, 
for the Levrette receives the Collins, the Langis, and 
the Moulon, either in or just above tho town; while tlie 
Auron receives the Tarare just above the town. Bourges 
is 120 m. in a straight line due S. from Paris, or 131 m. Iw 
the road through Muntargis. or 144 through Orleans. It 
is in 47° 5' N. lat., and 2° 23' E. long. 

This city may vie in antiquity and antient importance 
with almost any in France. It was the capital of that 
branch of tho Bituriges which was known, according 
to Strabo, Ptoftmy, and Pliny, by the surname Cubt, 
whereby it was distinguishoili from tho Bituriges ’Vivisci, a 
branch probably of Jthe same stock which had settled on tho 
lower part of tho left bank of the Garuiima (Garonne), and 
whose capital was Burdegala (Bordeaux). The Bituriges, 
according to TituspLivius (Historiar. v. 34), were the 
dominant tribe in Gallia Celtica as early as the reign 
of the Roman king Tarquinius Priscus, when their king 
Ambigatut sent out two immense hosts of emigrants under 
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his nephews Believers and Sigovesus, tl»e former into the 
north of Italy, the latter into the vast Ilercyiiian forest, 
which then extended over a considerable part of southern 
Germany, Hungary, and Poland. In ’the time of Crosar 
they had lost their supremacy, and tho Biliirigcs Cubi were 
themselves under tho protection of the yKdui. At what 
eriod their capital, the Gallic name of which, as latinized 
y CoBsar, was Avaricum, arose is uncertain; but in Csosar'a 
time it was a place of imponance. In the struggle against 
tho Romans, at the head of which was Vorcingetorix, near 
the close of Csesar's proconsulship, the territory of the 
Bituriges became the scat of war. Agreeably to the de¬ 
fensive plans of the natives, upon the approach of Cmsar's 
army, above twenty towns of the Bituriges woi'c given up to 
the llamcs, and in a general conneil it was debated whether 
Avaricum should be burnt dr defended. The Bituriges fell 
at the feet of all the Galli, and begged ‘ that they might not 
lie forced to set fire with their own haiiils to that whi<'h 
W'as almost the finest city of all Gallia, and the bulwark and 
ornament of their state. They declared they could easily 
defend themselves from tho advantage of tho situation, for 
the place being surrounded on almost every side by tho 
river or a marsh had hut olio cntr.inco, and that very 
narrow.’ Contrary to tho opinion of Vorcingetorix, whose 
sounder judgmcnl wished to oontinnn the defensive warfare 
which tliey had begun, but who yielded at last to their in- 
treaties, and to the general coimniseration excited by them, 
it was resolved that a stand should be made at Avaricum, 
siud a suitable garrison was selected. (Cajsar. de Ildl. Gall. 
lib. vii. e. I."}.) 

Cai.sar lost no time in forming the siege of the place; 
and notwithstanding Vorcingetori.x pitched his camp about 
Ifi Roman m, oil’, and afterwards even nearer, he carried 
on his operations with his usual activity and vigour. TIio 
garrison counteracted his elforts with considerahlo skill, 
being, as Cmsar dcserihcil them, ‘ a people of very great in¬ 
genuity, and very ready in the imitation and carrying into 
clfect of any plans which they may acquire from others.’ 
They diverted the attack of the Homan machines, under¬ 
mined their works, raised Ihior own walls higher with 
wooden towers covered with hides, so as to kecji pace with 
the towers which the Romans liuill to assail them, inter¬ 
rupted the operations of tlu; Romans or set fire to their 
Works in constant daily and nightly sallies, and retarded 
the conlinuatiou of the trendies (ajirrtos cuniculm) up to 
tho walls of the town. These walls of tho town were con¬ 
structed, with considerable art, of alternate layers or courses 
of wooden beams and of stone, so as to form a secure 
defence; the stone preventing them from being consumed 
by fire, and the wooden beams deadening the shock of the 
battering ram. In 25 dajs the Roman works had made 
considerable progress, when the besieged managed to iiii- 
derraino and set fire to the mound (ug^vr) which Cmsar 
had raised against the walls, and a fierce attac^k was made 
by the garrison, which, however, after a most obstinate 
struggle, was driven again into the town. The garrison in 
despair now determined on abandoning the plaee, and it was 
only when the women, wlio besought them not to forsake 
them, gave notice of thp dc.sign to the Romans by their 
cries, that they desisted from their purpose. The following 
day Crosar observing that tlio walls were not so watchfully 
guarded, ordered ,a general assault, and thus carried the 
town. The Romans had been exasperated by the massacre 
of some of their countrymen at Genabum (now Orh'-aiis), 
and by tlic toilsomeness of tho siege ; they spared neither 
age nor sex ; old men, women, and eliildren were involved 
in indiscriminate slaughter; and out of 40,000 pcr.sniis who 
had been shut up in the town, scarcely fioo escaped to tho 
camp of Vcrciiigctorix. (Cresar. de Hell. Gall. lib. vii. c^. 
16—2S.) 

By what degrees Avaricum recovered from this dreadful 
blow is not known. Maltc Bran says, hut docs not quote 
his authority, that Augustus made it the capital of Atjui- 
tnnia. It was iinjirovcd and fortified by ^lie Romans, and 
became at an early period of the Christian sera (as wc shall 
presently notice,) the scat of a bi.shoprick. Of the walls of 
the old town (which is comprehended i|l'arly on all sides by 
tlie new town) some parts remain : these are, as we gather 
from a comparison of the different authorities, supposed to be 
Roman works, and are ofextraordinarykhiekness and solidity. 
Tow'ards the close of the Roman penod this town lost its 
name of Avaricum, (said by some to have been derived from 
the name of the river Avava or Avera,—the' Evre,) and 


assumed that of Bituriges. This wo find in an old romance 
oC^jwlry transmuted into Biorgas, whence the moden. 
nali^ Bourges. (D’Anvillo, Notice de tAncienne Gaule.; 
When tho Roman Empire fell undef the attacks of the 
northern barbarians, Bourges camo into the bands of the 
Visigoths, from whom it passed to tho Franks, in consoquenco 
as it seems of the victory of Clovis at Vouillfi. The province 
of Bcrr)-, of which Bourges was the capital, became an here¬ 
ditary flof, under nobles who took successively the titles of 
counts and viscounts. Tliey at first took their titles from 
Bou, ge.s rtitlier than from Berry. (I’iganiol de la Force.) 

In the, early ages of the French iiionarehy, Bourges 
snflbrcd mneh from the ravages of war, hut wus»re)iaii'ed by 
Clmrlemagne, and afienvards by Pliilip Augustus (Malt© 
Bruii). In tlic disputes of tlio Ifoiisos of Hiirgogne and 
Orleans in tho reign of the imbecile Charles VI., it became 
one of the strong hold?, of the Orleans party. It was be¬ 
sieged by an inmicnse army uiidc-r (yliarles VI. in person, 
and the siege was very hlooily and of long duralii’ii. Tho 
intervention of tho Datqihiii put a stop to the allaek, and 
nltiinatoly prodiieed a tenii>orary pi.‘ace. In the civil wars 
of the llilh eeiilnry it was sei/eil and garrisoned by tlio 
llugonots, blit betrayed by the eoinniandcr whom they ai>- 
pointed into the liaiuU of the opposite party. 

The town is divided into the old and now tow'iis, the lalfer 
including a much larger space, and extending on iioailv 
every side round the old town, wliieh stands on rallier 
higher ground. The two occupy a considerable cxlimt of 
ground rapalile of containing a iiiucli larger jiojiiilali'in. 
Tlie appearance of Bourges shows it to he oin* of the most 
aiitieiit and worst built cities in France. The streets are 
crooked ; and the gable* ends of ihe hou.ses, which are low- 
hiiill and roofed with tiles, give to the town a very homely 
aspect. The new town, according to two drawn plans in 
the king's library at the British lilu^eum, was snrroiiiidcd 
with walls, which included al.-o the old town within their 
ciivnit. Malle Brim speaks of Bourges as being now sur¬ 
rounded by pronu‘nai1(!S called Lex Boulevards ViUeucin e 
(as ho says, from the name of ihe jirefect wdio made them) 
the.so, to judge I’roiii their name, probably occupy the site of 
the walls of the iii.w town. Ill the short space in wliich tho 
walls of the old and of the new town coincided, stood an an- 
tieiit tower of iniiiiciise dimensions, called in the plains 
above referred to the Tour du Mont lleiinant. It was de¬ 
stroyed about tile lieiriimiiig of the ISth century, and the 
materials used in tlic erection of the seminar^' for tho 
priesthood. 

Under the old regime of France, Bourges was remarkable 
for the large proportion of its inhabilaiils who were incliiiled 
in the classes of gentry, ccclcnsiastic.s, and scholars ; while (ho 
niiinhcr of pcr.sons engaged nit rade w;as comparatively small. 
Indeed tlie business earried on in the place was only just what 
was requisite for the supply of the wants of the population. 
Tho niulliplieatioii of the gentry may be ascribed to the rank 
graiiteil by Louis XI. to the chief municipal magistrates, tlie 
and the four vchevins (mayor and aldermen) of tho 
to\vn, that of tho idcrgy to the number of ecclesiastical 
cslablisbmcnts of various kind.s, and that of the scholars to 
the iitiivcrsily and other eslahlislmieiits for education. The 
want of trade caused the ’city to he far less peoph^l than 
tho extent of its site would have permitted and lead one to 
expect. 

About the middle of the last century Bourges contained, 
besides the cathedral, of which wc shall presently speak, 
four eollegiale and sixteen parish churches: one abbey for 
men, and two for women, besides other religious houses, 
which Kxpilly mentions as being very numerous, but which 
he dehnes giving in detail, on dio plea that it would ixicupy 
f'lo much space. All these were in a town which it is probable 
did not contain more than 16 or 1 S.OOO pereons. The abbey for 
men was of tho order of St. Beiiedici, and was reputed to have 
been founded by Clotairc II., who reigned about the close of 
the 6th orbegiimingoftlie 7th cent iiry. Tho abbeys for women 
were, one of Benedictine nuns, founded by' Charlemagne, 
whoso natural daughter, St. Kuphraise, was the first abbess: 
and one of Cistertian nuns, supposed to nave been foiindod 
in the 12lh century. Among the convents wa^ one for the 
Annunciate mins, founded by tho Princess .Icaiiiic (.loan), 
otherwise! St..Ieaimo, daughter of I^ouis Xl., and wifi; of 
Louis diiko of Orleans, afterwards Louis XII.. who divorced 
her: she was the in.stitutor of the order of tlie Annuncia¬ 
tion, and tho convent of Bourges was the first convento. 
that order. Besides these institutions, which were in ekist- 
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encc when Expilly wrote, IQicre was. one suppressed abbey | 
of the order of St. Augustin, whoseJ^vehues were held in | 
.coraniendam; the chapters of two collegiate churches had 
been iiiiiled to the scihinary for the priesthood. This serai' 
nary \v!i% under the direction of the religious of the Benedic¬ 
tine abbey. 

There was also at Bourgcs a university of great rcpule 
arid well frequented. It was said t6 have been founded by 
]x)uis IX. (St. I.Kiuis) King of France : but this is doubtful. 
It was re-established by Louis XI. in 14U3. It compre¬ 
hended the four faculties of theology, law, medicine, and 
arts, l^c first and last were fur soinc time in the hands of 
the Jesuits. These fathers had also a college in Bourgcs. 
one of the finest and most extensive in the kingdom. (Kx- 
pilly. Diet.) 

1'lie revolution and the political convulsions that have 
followed since, have of course made considerable changes in 
this state of tilings. The cathedral lias however escaped the 
ravages of that stormy period, and is one of the noblest 
Gothic edifices in the kingdom, and indeed'in Europe. It is 
on the highest spot in the city; and its front, notwithstanding 
the irregularity of its archilei-tnre, is rennirkable for the 
richness of its ornaments and the delicacy of its finish. The 
ascent to One front is by a ilight of steps ; and at each end of 
the front is a lofty tower. Five grand entrances wu-upy the 
front; and one of these is adornwl with seidpturos repre¬ 
senting the last judgment. Tlic inside dimensions ol the 
edifice (according to Expilly) are 348 English feet for the 
length, and 140 English feet for the width, without in¬ 
cluding the chapels. The vaulted roof of the nave and its side 
uislen arc supported by Corinthian cohnnns (E.xpilly) of great 
height and delicacy of workmanship. The town-hall was 
formerly the house of Jacques Cujur, the richest subject of 
liis time, whose treasures enabled Charles VII. to re-con- 
quer the country that hud been subdued by the English in 
the reigns of Henry V. and VI. Having obtained of liiin 
considerable sums, that thankless prince caused or iiermitted 
him to be prosecuted for imaginary crimes, or rather for 
acts that were not criminal, despoiled him of much of hi 
wealth, and Cumr ended his days in a foreign land. Ol- 
bert, the celebrated minister of Louis XIV., having come 
by purchase into possession of this house, gave it up to the 
niunicipality of Bourges, who made it the town-hall. The 
edifice is in the richest style of the archilec.tnrc of the age in 
which it was built (the ISth century), and the walls alone 
are said to have cost 135,000 livres (5400/. sterling), a vast 
sum for those days. The very chimneys arc richly orna¬ 
mented, and are built to resemble the towers and gales of 
towns. The walls are adorned with sculptures of shells and 
hearts: tlicse are probably the arms of Jacques Cmur, 
which Expilly mentions as being carved in several places, 
and accompanied with his punning motto, A vaiUanl Cu'ur 
rien impossible. The archiepiscupal palace is a buihWng of 
great magnificence: the garden attached to it is used as a 
public promenade, and contains an obelisk erected to the 
memory of Bcthunc Charost, a man whose imbunnded 
benevolence, and whoso services to the department of which 
Bourgcs is the capital, render him worthy of such a me¬ 
morial. 

There is also an antient palace built hy John duke of 
Berry, son of John II. of France, in the 1 -Ith century, or in the 
beginning of the ]5th century. 

Since the revolution and the abolition of the privileges of 
the noblesse, the manufactures and commerce of Bourgcs 
have been increased, but not to any great extent, for the 
population has not much advanced. The Dictionnaire 
Universel de la France (1804) notices a manufactory of 
saltpetre, and tliree other manufactories, one of cloth, one 
of sail-cloth, and a third of linen generally; but Malte Brim 
atfirms that there is not a linen manufactory in the whole 
department, though a great quantity of hemp is grown. 
The trade of the town consists chicily in the produce of the 
country around, corn^ wine, cattle, and hemp. There arc 
several kinds of stone quarried in the neighbourhood. The 
pw. in 1832 was 17,026 fur the town, or 19,730 for the 
whole commune. The opening of the Canal do Berri which 
passes through the dep. of Cher, though at a considerable 
distance from Bourges, is expected to give increased activity 
to the eommeitxi of this part of France. 

Bourges is the seat of an archbishoprick. The diocese is 
very antient. St. Ursin, said to have been the firjit bishop, 
livM.about A.». 252. The archbishop took the title and 
rank of patriuebt and primate of the provinces of Aqui-, 


taine. As patriarch he claimed jurisdiction over the arch 
bishops of Harbonne and Toulouse ; as primate, over those 
of Bordeaux and Aucli, metropolitans of the second and 
third Aquitaines. As metfoiiulilan, he had at one time 
eleven suffragans, viz., the bishops of Alhy, Cahors, 
Castres, Clermont, St. Flour, Limoges, Monde, Le Piiy, 
llhudcz. Tulle, and Vabres: but tlic bishop of Alby having 
been raised to the rank of metropolitan, and the bishops of 
Cahors, Castres, Meade, Rhodez, and Vabres, made suffra¬ 
gans to him, there remained only five suifragans to the 
archbishop of Bourges, viz., the bishops of Clcrinuiit, St. 
Flour, Limoges, Le Puy, and Tullo, (Expilly.) These are 
still his suffragans. The diocese of Bourges includes the 
departments of the Cher and Indre. There are an Aca- 
demie Unirersitaire, a College Royal, or high school, a se¬ 
minary fur the priesthood, and a school for music; besides a 
society of agriculture, of commerce, and of arts, a rli.-h public, 
library, a cabinet or museum of natural Jiistory, and a 
theatre. Tliere is a Coiir lloyale, or high court of justice, 
the jurisdiction of which extx:nils over the three deparluienls 
of Cher, Indie, andNicvri!. Bourges is also the chief place 
of the fifteenth military division, which comprehends th.c 
several departments ofCher, Indre, Allier, Crensc, Nievre, 
Haute Vienne, and (,'orreze. 

The situation of the toan is ])leasuut. In the neighbour¬ 
hood there is a mineral spring, called the spring of St. Fir- 
niiii, or the ihni spring; and another in the Fanhourg St, 
Prive, which is lecouiincnded for persons alllieled with the 
gravel. The arroiid. of Bourges had iu lbo2 a pop. ol 
97,537. 

Among the eminent, natives of Bourges may bo men¬ 
tioned the celehratetl preacher Louis Bourdaloue, horn here 
ill 1632 ; Pierre .loseph d’Orlcans, author of the ' llistoriei 
of tl.e Revolutions of England and of Spain', liorn in 16 11 
(botli tliesc were Jesuits) : Jacques Ctiuir, ulreatly nidieCii. 
and the King Louis XI., hy wiioui, as we lia\e seen, the 
University of Bourges was founded or rc-eslahlislud. 

BOURGOGNE (BURGUNDY), prov. of France, and 
one of the military governments into which that country 
was divided before the dhision into deparlmc.iit.s. 'I'hf 
districts ol' Bresse, Bugey, Valromey, and tin: Pays de Gex 
were included in the military government of Bourgogne . 
and in the geographical part i.f the presi ul article lliese a« 
considered as parts of Bourgogne. 'I'liu name of Bour¬ 
gogne is derived from the Bourguigiion.s, one of thf 
northern nations by whom the Roman Empire in the wes< 
was overthrown, and who established on the frontiers o( 
France, Italy, and Switzerland, a kingdom of some extent, 
though not of long duration. As tlie account of thi$ 
kingdom belongs to general hi.storv, and not jicculiarly to 
French history, it is given under the article Btinc umuans, 
the usual English foriii of the iianie. The lii.story and de- 
scription of the lend al duchy and province which inherited 
the same designation, we give, as belonging to French 
topography or history, under the French designation ol 
Bourgogne. 

General description of Bourgogne. —Bourgogne was ol 
considerable extent and of very irregular form. Its greatest 
dimension or length was from, N.N.W. to S.S.E., from 
the neighbourhood of Bar-sur-l^he to the extremity oi 
Bresse, ill which direction it extended about 195 ni.: the 
breadth, measured at right angles t» the length, varied very 
much ; the greatest measure from near Bourbon Luncy to 
the neighbourhood of Pontoux being about 90 m., and the 
least about 30 m. It was bounded on the N. by Cliam- 
pagne; on the E. by the county of Bourgogne, (usually 
called La Francliu Comte,) Switzerland and Savoy ; on the 
S. by Daupliind and the Lyonnais; and on the 'W. by the 
Bourbonnais, Nivemais, and Orleannois. 

The country thus bounded comprehends portions of the 
basins of three of the principal rivers in France, the Loire, 
the Rhone, and the Seine. The W. part is watered by the 
Arroux, the Bourbinco or Brcbince, the Rcconce and other 
smaller streams, which Itow immediately or ultimately into 
the Loire, and by'tlio Loire itself fur a short distance; the 
E. part is watered by the V ingcanne, the Tille, the Ouche, 
the Dheune, the Dembs, or as it is written in maps of 70 
years since, the Dou\:, the Seille, the- Grosne, and others, 
tributaries of the Sadne, and by the SaOiie itself, a consi¬ 
derable part of the course of which is in Bourgogne; the N, 
parts contain the souwc of the Settle, the sources of the 
Oui-cc, the Annangon, the Serain, and the Cure, all of 
which, and part of the rinurse of the Yonne, ultimately unite 
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with the Seine. The district of Bresse is bounded on the 
S. by the Rhone, and watered by the Aiu which falls into 
the Rhone. These three basins are separated front each 
other by a range of hills which, entering Bourgogne from 
the S., from the district of Beaujolais, run nearly due N. 
to the neighbourhood of Chdteau-Chinow, separating the 
basins of the Rhone and the Loire, and at Chateau-Cltinow 
divides into two parts, one of which running N.W. separates 
the basin of the Seine from that of the Loire; while the 
other, which includes the Cote d'Or, runs N.E. towards 
Langres and the Chain of the Vosges, and separates the 
basin of the Seine from that of the Safine, or more proitcrly 
the Rhone. Two important canals cross the country ; one, 
Lfi Canal da (.'entre or du CharolUtis, unites the Loire at 
Digoiii near Cltarolles with the SaOno at Chsiluns sur 
Sadne; the other, Le Canal de Bourjrogne, unites the 
Sadiie at St. .lean do l.wsnc with the Yonne, between 
Auxorro and Joigny, following very nearly the course of 
the! rivers Ouche and Annan^on. 

Waterwl by so many rivers, possessing a fine climato and 
fertile soil, Bourgogne may he regarded as one of the dis- 
triels of Franco most favoured by nature. Grain of all 
kinds is j!lentiful, vast numbers of sheep are fed in the 
pasturages, and the forests yield timber for the builder and 
the shipwright, and fuel. Hemp, fruit, fish, and game, arc 
plentiful : hut the principal article of proilucc is wine, which 
is among the very best in France. Tlie ibltowing wines 
may be inentimicd as of tlie finest quality • the red wines 
of Auxerre, J.a Romant'c-Gonli, Cbainbertiu, Richehourg, 

('lous-Voug(.>ot, l.a Roinande-Saint-Vivant, La Taehe, St. 
George, C'orton, Le.s Torins, and Chenas; and the white 
wines of I’uligni (growth of Montrachot), I’ouillcy and 
Fuissey. The wines of the district are known by the general 
name of l~i>i de Jiour<'ogne (Hurguiuly wine). For furtlier 
inrurinalioii as to the natural I'eatures, productions, trade, 
iitc. of Bourgogne, see Aix, AnnK, Cots n'Ou, SAo.NKand 
l.oiKK, and Yon,NIC, among which department this ex¬ 
tensive and valuable territory has been .shared. (Malte 
IJrun, Did. Vniu. de la France.) 

Bourgogne, in the extent we have been considering it, 
was formerly divided into the prov. of Bourgogne properly 
so called, and the three dependent districts of Bresse, 
Bugey (incUuling Valroincy), and Gex. The prov, of 
Bourgogne was again subdivided into the Duehy so called, 
(coiiiprcheiidiog Le liijonuois, L'Autmieis, 1 j) Chaloiinois, 
(or districts of Dijon, Autun, and Chalons.) J/Auxois, and 
Le Fays de la Moalagnc,) and the ilependelit counties of 
Le (jharollois, Le Maeounois. L’Auxerrois, and Bar sur- 
Seino ; which counties took their names from the towns rif 
Charollois, Macon, Auxerre, and Bar. (Garreau, L>t',ytv7;>- 
tion de (Jourerne/nenl de liavrfxogne.) 

The principal towns of this important government, of 
which Dijon was the capital, with the river on or near which 
they stand, and their pop. in so far as we can ascertain 

it, we give for convenience sake in a tabular form. Where 
two numbers am given for the pop., the first is that of the 
town itself {population ugglomerce), the second that of the 
whole commune. 

TotiN. 

Arnay-le Due, near the’Atroux . . 2,41 G 2,aGd 

Avalon, on the Vuisin, a branch of the Cure O.ost) 5,oG!) 

Autun, on the Arroux . . . U.Glu U,U2I 

Auxerre, on the Yonne . . . 10,981) 11,439 

Auxonne, on the Saone ... . 3,477 5,287 

Bar sur Seine, on the Seine . . 2,2C9 9,272 

Beaune, on the Bouzoire, a branch of the 

Dheune . . . . • - 9.908 

Bourbon Lancy, near the Loire, about - 2,500 

Bourg, on the Reys-souse, a feeder of the 

Saone.^ ?.8-’e 8.996 

Bellcy,near theFuraud,a feeder of the Rhone 3,550 4,28G 

Chdlons sur SaOne. on the Saone . - 12,220 

CharoUes, on the Rcconcc . . 2,781 2,984 

Chiltillon sur Seine, on the Seine . 3,G89 4,175 

Dijon, on the Ouche . . . *2 >,352 25,552 

Uux, near the ValsCrine, a feeder of the 

Rhone . . ' . . .• 1,750 2,8.34 

.lean, (St.) dcLosne, on the Sadno / - 1,744 

Macon, on the SaOne. . 10,998 

NuiU, on the Meuzin, which unites with 

the Bouzoiro and lloirf^s into the Dheuno —— .— 

Saulien, near the heiM of the Creusevaux, 
a branch of the Arroux . , —— 3,050 


TgI.iIh. 

Lomur on Auxois, on the Arinani;on . 3,9U5 4,ii88 

Serhur on Brieunois, near the Loire . - — - 

Seurro, on the SaOne . . 3,574 3,591 

Viteaux, on tlio Brenne, a feeder of tho * 

Armani;on. 1,904 1,919 

For an account of tho, above-mentioned places, wo refer 
the reader to their respective artUiles, for the larger towns • 
the others, so far as they call for notice, will bo Ibund in 
the account of the departments of Cotb u'Ok, and S.aonk 
AND Loike. 

Tho history of Bourgogne presents perhaps more i>oints 
of interest than tliat of any other district in brance. 

Histonj of Jtourgogne—Celtic period—The /Fdni .—• 
When (jmsar invacled Gaul, Bourgogne, for the most 
part, was tho territory of tlie .lEdui, whose ca])ilal Bihracte, 
aftenvards Augustoduiium, was the modern Autun. Por¬ 
tions liowcver were occupied by other tribes; as Bresse and 
Bugey by the Amharri (dependents of the yKdui), anil by a 
part of the Alloliroges, and of the Seqnani, which last 
pi!opIcalso occupied those portions of Chullonnois and Le 
Dijoniiois, which were on the left or S.E. bank of tho Arar 
or Saone. The Lingones possessed parts of Dijoniu>i.s, 
including Dijon itself, and of L’Auxois, and Le Pa\ s de la 
Montague : while the Seitones possessed L'Auxerruis, and 
the Maiulubii, a small tribe, part of the Auxois, and the 
Aulerei Hrannovicc.s part of dependents of the .Edui, iho 
Brienneis, which is part of the ducliy of Bourgogne. 

Of these people, who were all of tho great (.'ellic race, 
the A£dui wore the most important. Tliey had bui-n, lung 
before Crosar's arrival, the head of one of those factions, 
into which, with a remarkable propensity to parly division, 
the CellOB were separated. Their jiriucipal rivals were the 
Arveriii aiul the Sciiuaui (who iiiliabilcd, re.-peclivoly, 
Auvergne and La Franchc Comtc!), hut they maiutuiued 
the predominance so long as the contest lay between them 
and the other people of tho (Jeltic race. Their power seems 
to have been confirmed by their alliance with tho Romans, 
who had gradually subdued that part of Gallia which lay to tho 
S. aiul E. of till! Rhone and tho Muns (Jehenna ((,’evennes 
Mountain.s). Shortly, however, hoforo Cic.sar's arrival, tho 
Arverni and the Sequani, despairing to make head succe-s- 
fully against the supremacy of the ^Edui, detenniued lu 
call in the Germani to their aid; and a large body of these, 
crossing the Rhenus (Rhine), utterly defeated the .Bdui 
and their dependents in two battles, in which the van- 
(ptished lost all their senate, all their nobility and'all their 
cavalry. The yKdui were compelled to give uj) as hostages 
tho chief men of the state, and to swear that they would 
neither seek aid of the Romans nor refuse perpetual suh- 
missinn to the victorious Sequani. (Jl'aisar ile U. G.. i. 31, 
vi. 11, 12.) AVhile in this deiiru.ssed condition, thellehetii 
(Swiss), the most warlike of the Celtic nations, with their 
allies, abandoning in a hotly their native country, set out for 
tho shores of tlio Atlantic (the country of the Santoni. Saiu- 
tongc), wliere they determined to settle. Their road lay 
through the country of the /lidui, wliieli they ravaged, with¬ 
out encountering any cflcctual opposition. The only hope 
of this wreteheii nation was now ]>laeed in their Roman 
allies: and tliey sent ambassadors to Cicsar, who hud just en¬ 
tered upon the goiernnicnt of the Kotiian provinces of Gallia 
Interior, and Ulterior lllvricum (which cumprehends the 
N. of Italy and the S. of Franco), pleading ‘ that they had 
alwaj s so conducted themselves towards tho Romans that 
their lands ought not to have been wasted, their children 
led into slavery, and their towns stormed almo.st under the 
eyes of tho Roman army.’ (Cass, de li. G. i. 11.) Their 
request was complied with: Crnsnr marched against the 
Ilelvetii, out off their rear guard while on tho point of 
crossing the Arar, and in a second engageiiiont entirely 
defeated them with great slaughtei. and euinpelled them to 
return home, lie then, by the desire of tho ^Edui an.' 
other Celtic people, led his victorious army against tho 
Germans and defeated them, their king Ariuvistus escaping 
across the Rhine, with a very lew survivors of his numerous 
army. 

During tho greater part of Ctesar's command In Gaul, 
the JKdui appear to have adhered steadily to the iiitcresis 
of the Romans; hut in the general revolt which took place 
in the seventh year of his government, they were iiulu(;( d 
to join their countrymen in the struggle for national indc- 
pendeiicc. A body of their troops under E])ore<lori>e and 
Yerdumarus (who had been sent by Casar when bo 
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kn«w of tko revolt of thefr counb^|i||||^^k possession, 
of Noviodunura (Newrs), where G|M§"lw| deposited fhe 
%ostaKcs of the Galfti;4i8^lell tftgwSa.,aaonev;and bag- 

gapfu fu^his artai^Mand havinyba jgttfy d vV&y the ^||||ages, 
divided the spoiled burnt the^J|Mui. Ceesar fTT ^ 
crossed the Liger (Loire) by a foivl|id marched £. toWams 
the country of the Sequani, while thSe GalU held a general 
••otincil at Bibracte (Autun) to determine to whom the chief 
command should be intrusted. The ilidui had required 
that it should be given to them, but the confederates pre¬ 
ferred tried courage and skill of Vercingetorix, the 
Arvernfan ; and the Aidui, though mortified, were obliged to 
submit, llie war now assumed a very serious character, 
and the affairs of the Romans were in a most critical situa¬ 
tion. Tile jiEdui and their allies were however defeated in 
an engagement of the cavalry, with the loss of Eporedorix and 
some other men of note who were taken prisoners : and the 
main body of the confederates retired, closely pursued by 
the Romans, to Alesia (Alisc, or rather a luuuntiiin near 
Alisc, a little town of the Auxois in Bourgogne), under the 
walls of which, in a very strong position, the Galli en¬ 
camped. Vercingetorix, dismissing his cavalry 'to their 
respective states, with directions to gatlier all their forces 
and come to his relief, remained with eighty thousand 
chosen men to sustain the siege which Crosar had already 
begun, and endeavoured by economy and wise management 
to make his scanty store of provisions last till the return of 
his countrymen. 

Cmsar, awan) of the inado((u,Ttc number of his forces to 
guard lines of circumvallation of tho extent required to hem 
in the enemy’s army, if constructed in the usjuil manner, 
took unusual pains in strengthening his lines. The besieged 
Were redueed to groat dis(r<>ss for want of pnn isions; but 
their spirit was unbroken, and they determined in a general 
council, if no relief came, to kill those whom age rendered 
unlit fur war, and to Iced upon their carcases ratlier than to 
surrender. At last the unexpected sueeonrs came, to the 
nnnibcr of two linndred and forty thousand infantry, 
and eight thousand horse. Repeated attacks were made 
njion tho Roman entronehments both from within and 
without, hut in vain; the relieving force was defealod with 
drir.’.ilful slaughter and dispersed, and tho besieged were 
left, to their fate. 

In this cxlrcmily tho gallant Vercingotovix summoned a 
coniK'il of his eountryiiicn. declared that he had uiidertaKcn 
the war, not from any peculiar interest of his own, but for 
tile general liberty of the country ; and that as they must 
now y ield to their destiny, lie was willing to be the sacrifice 
to the general good, whether they chose to s;vtisfy tho 
Romans by putting him to death, or to dcli\^Br him up alive 
to the eiicniy. They chose the latter course: and Vercin- 
gi.'torix was put into the hands of Cmsar. The Aidui sub- 
luitlcd and obtained better terms, so far as can be judged, 
tiuiu they had reason to expect: llicir persons were restored ; 
and when they had passed, with the rest of their country¬ 
men, under the dominion of Rome, they seem to have still 
been treated with peculiar distinction. The capture of 
Alesia took place in h.c. 51. 

JioiiriroffHi! under fhnltoinuns .—Upon the division of Gallia 
into four provinces by Augustus Cmsar, the districts after¬ 
wards CAunprehended in Bourgogne formed part of Gallia 
J.ngdunensis; and upon tho subdivision by tho Epiperor 
Probus, were mostly included in Ijiigduncnsis Prima, Some 
portions were howevercomprehended in Lngdunensis Quarta, 
and Maxima tSequanormn, which lust division had been, ac¬ 
cording to the arrangement of Augustus, included in Gallia 
Bclgica, though the inhabitants of it were of Celtic race. 

First Kingdom of Bourgogne. —Early in the fifth cen¬ 
tury the Burgundians, a branch of the Vandals, one of the 
people occupying the antient Gerinuny (under wliich tiame 
was comprehended the country from the Rhine to the 
Borysthenes), who had gradually approached the Roman 
frontier, trussed the Rhino into Gallia, and established thcin- 
splves there. This was probably about a.». 407; and in a 
fdiV years they so far spread their conquests that they gave 
name to the first kingdom of Bourgogne of Burgundy, com- 
lirchending the whole S. E. of France, and extending bc- 
\ ond the RhCmo, and even tho lAiire. This kingdom was 
conquered (a.d. 5.^4) by the Frankish princes, descendants 
and .successors of Clovis, viz., Childehcrt, king of Parisif>Bnd 
Clotaire, king of Soissons, and perhaps Theodebert, kirig of 
Austrasia. [Burounuians.] 

Second Kingdom of Bourgogne, — In 655 Clotaire, tho 


sole successlit $f the reoe o^lovis, reunited under his own 
sway thq^^Mirtions of theJiingdom of the Burgundians which 
at t^Mnqdest had bom alk^^ victorious princes; 

an(ffl[.S6ljGouiran,'his son^Hio suweeded to tho kingdom 
of OriftMlIfflnd to a portion of the territory of the Burgun¬ 
dians ^upFinuch of what thdte people had subdued was 
attached to the kingdom of Austrasia), took the title of king 
oLBourgogne, and fixed his usual residence at Chfilons stir 
Sfione. It is needless to trace the history of this kingdom 
in the confused JE|(^>d which followed; sometimes it was 
united with its siStor kingdoms, Neustria, mustrasia, and 
Soissonsi or with one or two of them; at others it was sepa¬ 
rate and single. It follo^wed tho fortune of war or of in¬ 
heritance, and its boundaries vagpd also according to cir¬ 
cumstances. From the year 613 or 614 it was coiislanlly 
united with one or move of the other kingdoms of the Franks. 

To the weakness and incapacity of the.Merovingian princes 
succeeded in 7,4.5 the more vigorous government of Pepm /« 
Bref (tho Short). Upon the division of the territories of 
Pepin between his sons Carloman and Charles or Charle¬ 
magne, tlie kingdom of Bourgogne fell to tho former, hut 
upon his death beeaine part of llio widely-extended empire 
of Charlemagne. In tho partition of (his empire, after a 
bloody war, among the eliililrcii of Louis ie Debuunoirr, 
son and successor of Charleniagne, a.d. 8-1.3, the kingdom 
of Bourgogne was divided ; the part W. of the Sadne foil 
to tho lot of Charles Ic Chnuve (llio Bald), the part E. of 
the Sadne to tho Enqioror Lothairo. 

Supposed Third Kingdom of Bourgogne. —In the division 
of the tcrrilorios of tho Emperor I.othairo between his three 
sons, some authors have asserted that one of the kingiloms 
rosulling from tho division was called Uio kiii;;dom of Bour¬ 
gogne. This kingdom eoiiiprelicndcd vhat has since been 
known as the governments of Danphine and Provenoe, 
which had boon included in the kingdom established b\ the 
Burgundians in this part of Knropo, and had been also 
partially iiicludcMl in tho second kingdom of Bourgogne 
under the Merovingian Goutran. But Plaiu-her in bis 
Ilistoire dr. Bourgogne assw’ls that this kingdom bore the 
name, not of Bourgogne, but of Provence; and altbougb it 
was wiibin the limits of the antient kingdom of Bourgogne, 
it does not appear to have iiicliulod more than ,a very small 
part, if any, eitlier of the province of Bourgogne as described 
at the beginning of Ibis arliole, or of Ihe fconnty of Bour¬ 
gogne or Franebo Coniti'. 'I'lioso porlions of tbo province 
of Bourgogne which were in the dotniuii'iis of the Emperor 
Lolhiiire (Bressc, Bnges, &c.), were included in the king¬ 
dom of Austrasia, wliicli came to Lothairo, second .son of 
the emperor, and wliieli took from him the name of Lotha- 
ririgia, whence the more tnodern name of Lovraino. Tliis 
portion of Bourgogne nnderwi'iit various changes in follow¬ 
ing years. That part of Bourgogne which was compre¬ 
hended in the dominions of (’barles te Chawe passed by 
succession to bis son Louis le Begue (the Stammerer), and 
in the partition of the states of this prince it fell to the lot 
of Carloiu.aii. It coiitinued ever after, when the dominions 
of Carloman and his brother Ixniis II. were united into tho 
kingdom of France, to be a portion of that kitigdom. 

Sujr})osed later Kingdoms of^ji^ourgogne. —Bourgogne 
Cisjuranc, Bourgogne Transjnianc, Arles. It has been 
alri^ady noticed that in the partition of the states of tlie 
Enqxiror Lothairo, a.w. 855, one of Ihe kingdoms, that of 
Provence, formiHl by the partition and allotted to Charle.s, 
the youngest son of I.othaire, has been incorrectly styled 
by some the kingdom of Bourgogne. This kingdom was of 
short duration, ending with the life of its first and only 
king, A.D. 86.'1. In 879 another kingdom of Provence, to 
which some authors give the title of Bourgogne Cisjuranc, 
was formed by Boson, a powerful French noble. It compre¬ 
hended Provence, Daiiphind, and afterwards part of tho 
Lyonnois and Viennois. 

During the troubles that succeeded the death of Charles 
le Oros (the Fat), king of France and emperor of Germany, 
under whom the jfmpirc of Charlemagne had been rennited, 
a kingdom was formed hy the successful ambition of 
Rodolph, one of the nobles of that country (comprehending 
the various countrits east of tho Saono iijcludcd in the 
former kingdom of'the Burgundians), to which the vague 
and extensively applied name of Bourgogne Superieure, or 
Upper Burgundy, wrfi given. Tlvgi kingdom was called 
Bourgogne Trausjunine, and comprehended Switzerland 
and some smaller districts. Bodolpht its first king, was 
elected in 888. 
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About A.D. 930 thosekingdom|lwere united kt ^ependn 
of Rodolph 7I> king of Brorgogne J^ansjurdif^^l ^e was 
coinpotitor with H&gu aj, k ing of PrOTence, for the d^mion 
of noi'tliern Italy; aafrHu{rolSs, to secure 'the T>ea@»Ua 
pussessiun of thi^, ceded to Kodolph, with certtjSiieserva- 
tions, his own original kingdom of Provence.^Rie two 
kingdoms thus united were called the kingdom of Gaule 
Cisalpino and Bourgogne Jurane, and, in after ages, the 
kingdom of Arles. This kingdom may bo considered ds 
terminating in tho yOar 1032, \^en it ca%e into the hands 
of Conrad, the Salic emperor of German^,' After this time 
the kingdom of Arles was divided into provinces which 
formed part of tho Germanic empire, or owed feudal sub¬ 
jection to it. Some writers consider that Boson and his 
successors in the second kfhgdom of Provenco bore the title 
of kings of Arles before the union of the kingdoms of Pro¬ 
vence and Bourgogne Transjuranc. 

County of Bourgogne or Franche Comte. —Although the 
lustory of this district belongs rather to Franche Comte, yet 
it formed no part of the kingdoms of Bourgogne Transjurane 
and Arles. It was purl of the kingdom of Austrasia, given 
A.D. 83.> by the Emperor Lothaire to his sou of the same 
name as already noticed. It was divided for a timo upon 
the death of Lothaire the younger, and being reunited after¬ 
wards formed part of the kingdom of Germany. Upon tho 
death of Louis III. king of Germany (a.d. 912), it came hy 
succession to Charles le Simple, king of Friince; under 
whom the county of Bourgogne, consisting at first of the 
city of Besangon, and some surrounding districts, was erected 
A.D. 915 in liivour of Hugnes, tho lirst count. 

Duchy of Bourgogne— Earlier Dukes. —'riio Duchy de 
Bourgogne consisted of a considcraiile part of the territory 
which has been ilescribed at llie coinineiicemcnt of this 
article,'with some ndjuccnt Icrritwics wliich were long ago 
disjoined from it, as the city of Langres in Chumpugne, 
and the city of Nevors, with its surrounding district of the 
Nivernois, Some add also the city of Lyon ; but the dukes 
of Bourgogne seem never to have exercised any authority in 
virtue of their title over that city, which therelbre cannot be 
regarded us part of their domain. 

It appears then that the name Bourgogne as giver, to a 
country has had very dill'ereiit applications. We have 
1. The original kingdom, coinpreliending not only tho dis¬ 
trict which is tho particular subject of this article, but also 
the whole S. E. of France and Savoy. 2. Alter tlic extinc¬ 
tion of this kingdom, the name of Bourgogne appears to 
have been given to the districts composing it, though there 
was no jurisdiction exercised over it under that title excejit 
in tho case of the second and later kingdoms, to which, 
whether correctly or not, its name is given. Of these later 
kingdoms, that formed by Goutran in the 6th (reutnry ap¬ 
pears to have been the only one which was nearly coexten¬ 
sive with tho original kingdom. Those of later dale com¬ 
prehended only certain portions of that kingdom to tho E. 
and B. of the Rhone and Saonc. 3. Tho county or the 
Franche Compt6. 4. The Duchy, nearly coincident with 
that part of the province or military government of later 
times which lies N. W. of the Sadne, and which, bo it ob¬ 
served, was from tho timo pf Charles le Chauve part of the 
kingdom of France, fl. The province including the Duchy, 
the distripis of Bresse, Bugey, &c. 

The earliest dukes or governors of Bourgogne under the 
Frankish princes were revocable at tlio pleasure of the 
sovereign; but in process of lime their dignity and autho¬ 
rity became hereditary, and from Richard le Justicier 
(brother of Boson king of Provence, already mentioned), 
who held the title of duke in the latter part of the 9th cen¬ 
tury, tho dignity descended by inheritance to Ilcnri (brother 
of Hugues Capet king of France), in the middle and latter 
part of the lOtli century. But although the practice of in¬ 
heritance thus grew up, it was not yet recognis-.-d as legal; it 
was rather a concession made by the weakness of the kings 
to the fast-increasing power of the great nobles. Hugues 
Capet, however* there is good reason to suppose, granted 
the Duchy as an hereditary and proprictai^ dignity to his 
brother Henri. On the death of Henri, Bourgogne came 
into tho hands of Otta-Guillaumc, his atep-son, and from 
him again it passed (a.d. 1015), either b/forcc or concession, 
to Robert, king of Francej'son of Hugues Capet. Robert 
granted the Duchy to his son Henri, whb succeeded him on 
the throne of Franco as' Henry I., anl thus reunited the 
ducal coronet with the crown. * 

First race qf Dukes of the blood royal of France. — Robert, 


^ son of is sa^ to tiavQ-bdqueatbeil the 

Du|i|by of Bourgogn^^Us younger soa ilKc^rt, Henri the 
eldeV sm becoming!kiti^ ouj^ra^f^lllwi^ g djfpvto and ‘ 
war h|^en the^vhithjirs, tke testt^BMUiy dispoaition of 
Jktiiking was confiit^, aiid Roheiirwoame Duke de 
Bodr^ogne and founder'hf the first rojtal race by which 
that dignity was held. Rudes, one of his descendants, died 
on a prlgrimage to the Holy Land a.d. 1102, soon after 
the time of the first crusade. Anoth“r of his descendants, 
Hugues III., visited the Holy Land as a crusader in 1171, 
and again ho accompanied Philippe Auguste, king entrance, 
in the crusade which he undertook in 1190-91, iiiMnjunc-- 
tion with Richard I. of England. "Upon the return of 
Philippe to Franco, after tho capture of Acre, the duke of 
Bourgogne was placed at tho head of the French crusaders 
who remained in tho Holy Laud, and by his fear or jealousy 
prevented the advance of the Christian army when within 
sight of the city of Jerusalem. He wilharew with his 
crusaders to Tyre, where he died in 1192. Another of this 
race, the Duke Eudes III., engaged in tho war against tho 
Albigenscs, or, as Plaucher expresses it, ‘ he took the cross 
in 1209 and joined the other lords, who, for the love of truth 
and zeal for the Catholic religion, took arms to heat and 
destroy the Albigensos, heretics so much the more danger¬ 
ous, as they affected to follow an apostolic, penitent, and 
altogether disinterested life.’ The same Eudes was present 
at the great battle of Bouvines in Flanders, a.d. J214. 
The Duchy of Bourgogne, coii.siderably augmented hy dif¬ 
ferent acijuisitions, came by inheritance to .lean II., king of 
France, in the year 1361, upon the death of Philip of 
Rouvre, last duke of the first race of tho blood royal of 
France. It was during the sway of this first race of dukes 
that several of the towns of Bourgogne acquired municipal 
rights anil constitutions; and their dtqiulies took their seals 
in the assemblies of the states of Bourgogne, of which tliey 
constituted the third component body, Ic liers ctut. 

Srcimd race of Dukes of Bourgogne of the htood royal 
of France. —These priiiees played a much more impurtant 
part tlian the preceding. 

Philippe le Ifardi, fourth son of .lean II.. king of Fraiici>, 
reeeivocl from his father (Sept. l.'t()3) the Duchy of Bour¬ 
gogne, to t)e held by him and his lawful heirs; and the 
grant was confirmed in 1361 by Charles V'., son and suc¬ 
cessor of Jean II., and brother of Philippe. Thu duke was 
distinguished by courage; he was present when only lifleen 
at the battle of Poitiers, where he was taken pri.soner, mnl 
be held command hr the armies of his brother in the wars 
which he carried on against the English. He marriisl 
Marguerite, daughter and heiress of t lie count of Flanders, 
and upon the death of his fatlu:r-iii-law came into possession 
of tlio Comtes do Flanders, Artois, Bourgogne (Franche 
Comte), Rethel, and Nevers: by prudenco and mildness 
he cultued the troubles which hud agitated Flanders. Upon 
tho death of Charles V. he was one of the guardians of the 
new king, Charles VI., who came to the throne a minor, and 
afterwards had the govermnent of tho kingdom when that 
prince bec.ame a luiuitic. 

In the year 1396 he sustained a severe blow in the cap¬ 
tivity of his son, Jean, count of Nevers, who coiidiicicd a 
troop of tho choicest of the young nobility of France to tlie 
siiccHiur of Sigismond king of Htingaiy against Bajaxet or 
Bayuzid, sultan of the Turks, lii tliis troop, more eminent 
for high birth than for numbers, were the Count d' Eu, con¬ 
stable of France, Jean de V'ieime, adniiral of France (who 
had formerly defended Calais against Edward 111. of Eng¬ 
land), J.u Murcchul do Boucicant. Confident in their cou¬ 
rage, they rashly engaged near Nicopolis on tho S. I>aiik of 
the Danube with the vastly superior forces of Bajnzet, and 
were cither killed or taken prisoners. - ‘'Die defeat of this 
presumptuous band involved that "f the whole Christian 
army, of which they formed tlie adviuiccd guard. The aged 
and heroic De V’ieiine perished in the field; the duke of 
Novers, tho constable, De Boucicaut, and a few others of 
tho highest rank were ransomed; the greater part of the 
jirisoners were massacred in cold blood by Bajazet's order. 
Philippe le Hardi died in 14 0-1, aged sixty-three. 

.lean, duke of Nevers, who had obtained the name of 
Sans-peur from liis undaunted demeanour when before 
Bajazet, came to the dukedom of Bourgogne on the dealli 
of his father, being then thirty-three years of age. Jle 
succeeded also to the rivalry which had existed between liis 
father and Louis, duke of (Orleans, brother of the iiuboeile 
Charles VI These princes had disputed the government. 
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and the duke of Bourgogne h^ ohtaidH the superiority! with the inkn iiUerview ifith whom, at the bridge 

But on his demise the duke of Oriedhs had!.hcld sw:^ f Mo^drefu-sur-Seipe, no vr& assassinated lOth Sept, 
until, by on unebcpoct^ fnarch uiion Paris, Jean 41J>- His body, after remaining^! night nak<!d and ex- 

Sans-pcur obtkihe«l possession'’o yfee King's persc^nd of >osed on the'ground, was carried in a pauper's bier to the 
the capital, wliichwas devoted to M^ntercst. A rwor^ia- hurebijiffla^^dtro Da;mc, in Moiifcreau, from whence it was 
tion was effected,'and the princi^’carried themselves with reraoVedrin the course of tho following year, on the cap- 
cvery appearance of cordiality to eacli other. But these np- :uro of Montereau by the Bourguignons and tho English, 
pcaranccs were deceitful: the duke of Orleans was assassi- to Dijon, and buried in tho church of the Cartlmsiaus 
Dated in the streets of Paris, and after dissenihlina for a there. . ' 


fesv da^'S, the duke'of Bourgogne confessed that he was the 
authot|^ tho foul deed, ‘ at the instigation,’ as he said, ‘ of 
the DctU.’ Various causes have been assigned for this 
atrocity: political rivalry, revenge for an insult offered to 
his honour as a hushand','thc desire of anticipating a similar 
attempt which the duke of Orleans was devising, arc va¬ 
riously assigned. At first tho duke of Bourgogne appeared 
to. feel shame; if not remorse, for this murder, .and retired to 
his own dominions; hut growing bolder, he justified the 
act, charged the late duke of Orleans with disloyalty, and 
returning with an armed force to Paris, procureil, under tho 
king's hand and seal, a pardon ‘ for what had lately hap- 

S cncd to the duke of Orleans.' The kingdom now became 
ivided into two factions, the Bourguignons or Burgundians, 
and the Armagnacs. 

A war with the Liegeois called away Jean flans-pcur 
from Paris, and enabled the opposite faction to obtain a 
short-lived supremacy. Tho people of Liege, irritated by 
the neglect of their bishop olect, brother-in-law of the duke, 
had elected another bishop. The disputed crosier was con¬ 
tested, not in an ecclesiastical court, hut in the battle-field. 
Jean Sans-peur gained a great victory on behalf of his 
brother-in-law, who acqriircd by his cruelty aftijr the victory 
the odious and un-cpiscopal surname of ‘ Sans pitie.’ Joai 
now returned to I’aris; his opponents retired before him 
and aliandonal the city, hut removed the king. A treaty 
was however negotiated, and a forced reconciliation betweer 
.lean and tlic children of the murdered prince took place ai 
(.Jhartres in 1409. .lean retained bis supremacy, and bis 
triumph seemed to be completed by an alliance which he 
formed with the Queen Isabella of Bavaria. 

The opposite party howci’cr gathered strength; and 
though hostilities were not absolutely declared, armed bands 
gathered by each faction, used great license in the country 
A temporary accommodation, concluded at the palace of the 
Bicetre (originally Winchester, or in French, Vinchestre) 
A.i>. 1-110, was only a prelude to more serious disturbances. 
Opoii hostilities look place, and thoMukc of Bourgogne 
iillioil liimsolf with the kipg of England, Henry IV., who 
- was ^lowovcr detached from his interest, and won over to 
that of the induces. Another accommodation, negotiated a 
Boiirges (a.d. 14i2), restored some appearance of tran 
qiiillity to France. .lean still seems to have retained pre 
dominance, at least in tho capital, which was the residence 
of the king and tho dauphin, and where his partisans, com 
posed of the vilest of the rabble, committed great disorders 
Hostilities breaking out again, be was afterwards <rompellcc 
to leave Paris, where his opponents established themselves 
Not euntent with this, they pursued the duke, who hai! 
assembled his troops and returned to the neighbourhood o: 
Paris, but had retired on finding it was tlefended. Anothci 
peace, that of Arras, put an end to those di.sturbances for a 
time (a.d. 1414): .lean was excluded from tho capital, and 
though still powerful, was no longer predominant. 

In 1415 Henry V. of England invaded France, and in the 
great battle of Agincourt the llower of the Armagnac party 
fell, flean upon this marched toward Paris, but with strange 
irresolution stopi>ed short -at l.agny, and being cidored by 
the Constable, the Count d'Armagnac, to retire, did so. 
The tyranny of the constable however soon caused tb' 
Parisians to embrace again the Bourgognon interest: they 
opened the gates in the night to the captains of that party, 
upon whose entry the rabble again signalized their ferocity 
by the massacre of the Constable d'Armagnac and others, 
.^ean entered Paris some time aftetwards, and was compelled 
TO witness further massacres by the mob in bis interest, 
whom he could not restrain. His life and power were how¬ 
ever approaching their close. Jeani with his ally the queen, 
having tho king in his power, was at enmity with the 
dauphin, who had become chief of the Armagnacs. He 
tried to negotiate with the king of England, who,.uraidst 
Ahe disputes of faction, was extending his oon4*i^™* iu 
France, and had just taken Rouen (a.d. 1419). Ekiling 
.jhowever in this negotiation, he attempted a rcconcUiatior 


Philippe, surnained fe /Jon, the son of Jean Sans-peur, 
succeeded to the iliichy, being then twenty-three years of 
ago. The general cry for vengeance against'the assawiiris 
of the late duke, co-ope^ting with the solicitations of Isa¬ 
belle dc Bavidre, queen of FranM, as \Vell as with his own 
feelings, prompted Philippe to Mrer his alliance to Henry V. 
of England. Henry was too skilful a politician to refuse 
the offer, and a treaty was conclftded between the two 
princes, the object of which was the ruin of tho dauphin. 
The dnke in consequence asscrablcil troops, reduced all the 
towns that lay in his,way, joinoil the’English forces, re¬ 
duced Montcreau, and entered Paris by th^'sidc of Henry V. 
Some time afterwards Philippe attacked St.' Riquier on tho 
Somme, then one of the stroiigest'’places in Picardy, and 
took prisoner with his own hand Xainlrailles.or Saintrailles, 
a celebrated French captain, who attempted to relievo it. 

On tho deaths of Henry V. of England and Charles VI. 
of Franco in 1422, tho regency of Franco iluring the mi¬ 
nority of Henry VI., son of Henry V. (to whom, by virtue 
of the treaty of Troyes, the succ(!ssi(ni of the French crown 
fell), was oft'ered to tho duke of Bourgogne; but he declined 
it in favour of John duke of Bedf.ird, uncle of tho young 
king. The marriage of Bedford with the sister of Philippe 
rendered their union closer; hut that union had nearly been 
broken up by a dispute and a wav between .Jean duke of 
Brabant, cousin to Philippe, and Humphrey duke of Glou¬ 
cester, a younger brother of Bedford. Jacqueline; heiress 
of Brabant, Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland, bad married 
Jean, and brought to him the rich inheritance just men¬ 
tioned ; but mutual wrongs produced a separation, and a 
divorce bad been obtained on the plea of consanguinity. 
The duke of Gloucester married the divorced Jacqueline, 
and by virtue of this marriage claimed her inheritance, and 
embarked a considerable force to take possession of it. The 
duke of Bourgogne took up the cause of the Duke Jeau of 
Brabant, gained several advantages over the English, and 
took Jacqueline (who had liccn abandoned by Ilumpbrey) 
prisoner. She escaped; but afterwards, Duke Jean being 
dead, and Duke Humphrey having divorced her, .she put 
her domains under the administration of the duke of Bour¬ 
gogne, to whom, upon her death in 1430, the whole de¬ 
scended in full possession. Philippe acquired by bequest 
in tho same year the county of Namur, and thus becamo 
one of the most powerful princes of Western Europe. 

Various circumstances had tended meanwhile to cool his 
attachment to the interests of England; and ho had more 
than oiieo negotiated openly or secretly with Charles VII.; 
nay, in 1429 he negotiated a truce for his own provinces. 
He did not however then entirely abandon tho English, to 
whom his alliance was now mor^ than ever necessary, their 
own power having much deblined; and ho even accepted 
the oilicc of lieutenant-general of the kingd^, under 
Henry VI., the duke of Bedford resigning his general au¬ 
thority as regent, and reserving only the government of 
Normandy. It was about ibis time that the duke of Bour¬ 
gogne instituted the order of the Golden Fleece, on occasion 
of his marriage at Bruges in January, 1430, with Isabcllo of 
Portugal. 

In the same year, 1430, tho duke took the field on the 
side of the English, and captured several towns in Picardy. 
On the capture of Compidgne, the Maid of Orleans fell into 
the hands, of his followers • her subsequent fate i.s well 
known. About this time the Duke Philippe engaged as an 
auxiliary in the contests'abou| the succession of lAirraino; 
and his troops took R6n6 of Anjou one of tho claimants pri¬ 
soner. The death of the duchess of Bedford, sister of Phi¬ 
lippe, inl432, weakened the ties which bound him toEnglaud, 
and the ncgotiatiiys of Arras and the death of the duke of 
Bedford in 1433 dissolved it. Peace was concluded between 
Charles VII. and Philippe; the former disavowing the 
murder of the DiAke Jean Sans-peur, and promising to 
punish the murderers, and cedipg to the latter several dis¬ 
tricts adjacent’ to bis present 'domains. Some authorities 
state that the death of the duke of Bedford did not precede 
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this treaty, but that it was occasiwied by grief iii| hearing^! 41jan any other loirdships which weiQ upon ^e earth.’ lie 
of it. # . * ^ . 'was declared by the general counci); of A. d. 1433, 

Upon the peace of 46>ras the duke of Bourgogne assisted. * First^Bjike of Christendom^ ^ . 

by his troops in the recovery of Paris from thi^English : pJhaitfcs le the Ratth, last'duke of Bour- 

iind in 1436 or 1437 ho attacked Calais, which hlHl^nQptcd ' of hisvaco, had cplinuuishcd himself by valour^-u’esf- 
misuccesafully to wrest from his late allies. Followng years lessness, and ferocity of character during his father’s life- 
wore occupied by troubles in the Netherlands, where the time. As count of Charollois he had engaged in a Icagin; 
contest between the rich burghers of the great manufac- of the great nobles of France against J..ouis 1X1. in 1464. 
tilling towns and their feudal, lords was continually re- At the head of this league were Charollois, the duke of 
nevvod. Philippe was wounded at Bruges, and had great Berri, the king's hrother and heir to the throne: tbb dukes 
difficulty in-quoliing the disturbances. of Bretagne, Alencon, and Bourbon ; the bastard ofiprleans, 

Tlic year 1440 was distinguished by the closing of the Dunois, who had lu-quired great ropulaiion in tlie war 
brc.ach between the houses of Orleans and BourgOgne. against the English ; and tlie counts of Koix and Ar- 
Philippe, inovoil it is supposed by the activity of character magnac. They were, it is likely, pronijited by iijiprehcn- 
which had been unexpectedly developed by Charles VI f,, sions of the advance of the kingly jiower, which was fast 
and desiring to strengthen himself against it, procured the verging to an absolute monarchy, ami ihreatcned ilie ex-- 
release of the duko of OrlAaiis, son of that duke who was tinctiun of tlic power of tlie groat nobles; l)iit*thcy ga\o to 
killed in Paris by Jean Sans Peiir, and gave him his niece flicir alliance tlie imposing title oftlio I.igtieila hienpuhlic, 
Mary of CIov-cs in marriage. * Lcagiio of the piililic weal.’ In this contest Charollois sig- 

Afl.or a camp^gn against the jicoplo of Luxembourg, iialized his valour rather than his military skill in the iiidc- 
who had disregarded the authority of their countess, who I cisive battle of Montlhery, a few miles S. of Paris. Louis, 
was aunt of Philippe, the duke was involved in fresh ! hesieged in Paris, and alarmed by unfavourable intelligence 
troubles in the Low Countries. The people of Ghent re- from the provinces, hastened to agree to the demands of the 

voltcd, decapitated some of the duke’s olliecrs. and marched confederates ; and in the treaty of Conllans made large 

against Outleiianle. .Siicecssivo did'eats humbled the high concessions, which he hoped to revoke at a future oppor- 
spiril of these burghers, and negotiations were commenced ; tiiniry. During the negotiations he fearlessly frU8te()^liim- 
hut the people of Ghent violated the treaty, and the war self into the encampinent of Charollois; and Charollois in 
assumed the character of a war of extermination. At length, return ventured unconsciously within the Boulevards'of 
ill 14.';), Philippe defeated the rebels in a great battle ; more Paris. He returned however unharmed, to the great satis- 
tluiii ‘20,000 of the vanquished fell by the sivord or were faction of his lollowers, who had not forgotten the murder 
drowned in the Scheldt ; but the cleineuey of the victor was of.lean Sans Peiir at the bridge of Moiitereau. He iil.so 
di.splayed in granting easier terms tli.iii eoiiM ho expected. ; inaiiirested lii.s eharaeter in the troubles in the Low Coiin- 
The Ohentois were severely miilelt:d and dejirivcd of a part tries uliich disturbeil the close of liis I'ather'.s life; he 

of their privi!ege.s ; but we do not read that any blood was crushed the obstinate resistance of Dinaut on flie Alaa.s, 

.shed. aiul gav,? up tiie population to massacre or slaviTy, ami the 

The capture of Constantinot>le, in 1454, caused a gnoit town to the llann s with thp most riithle.ss fenwily. 
sensation in Europe ; and Philippe among others was iiiiieli In 1407 (Hilaries le TeiiiiTain* succeeded to the diicliy of 
alaruieil at the advance of the Ottoman power. At a great Bourgogne ; and the following year (I lOS) was marked by 
ciitcrtiiinnient at Lille, he. took a solemn oath that if the ! an eiiMit, wliii-h has, through Sir Walter Scolfs interesting 
king of France would maintain peace ill his dominions, he j rom-iiiee of • t^oeiUin Durward,’ liecome familiar to the 
would go against the great 'J'urk and engage with him Eneli. h nscier, namely, the visit of Louis X1. to IVuMiinc. 
cither ill personal or goiUTal coiillict. The poverty of Phi-■ By his ai tiii. es ami uegotialions Louis had separated the 
lippe, the eensequeiiee of his luagnificoncc and profusion, | conlV deiMtcs wiio had formed the J.iisiif tin liii ii I'lihlir, 
prevented the fulfilment of tliis vow. ami had rccitvered much of \ihat he had been forced to 


In the troubles which disturbed the latter part of the 
reign of Charles Vll., the dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis 
XL, took refuge in the doniiiiiens of the duke of Bourgogne, 


concede to tliein: bu! his most forniidaVde enemy reimdmul 
unimpaired in strength and resources, and Louis d. ler- 
I mined upon atttouj-.ting (» cajole him by ncgolialioii. Witli 


who assigned to the fugitive a handsome maintenance. The 1 a show of complete eonliileiu'e in Charles's lioii.iur, he 
old age of Philippe himself was iniliittcred by asiiuihir cause 1 \isited him at Poroune, a town of Picardio, on the Soimiio, 
to that which darkened the close of Charh’s's reign—a dis- • then in the duke’s hands; while by his agents he was 


agrecinentwith liis son the count of Charollois. This young 1 secretly iiroinpting the jpcople of J.icge-to rise against their 
prince, whose character afti-rwavds obtained for him the epi- ; hisho)), who was under the protection of Charles. By an 
thet of le teim'ntire, or ‘the rash,’ had many disputes with i uiilu<;ky eeucurreiice the vising of the Lii'qgeois took place 
his father, and occasioned him nmch vexation. A difl'er- | while I.ouis was yet in Charles's power; and when the. 


once with his former protege the dauphin, wlui had sue- j 
ceeded Charles VII., and was now king under the title of i 
Louis XL, occasioned by an attempt on the part of Louis j 
to extend the gabeilc into the doniitiioiis of PhiHjipc, and 
some fresh troubles in the Low Countries, furtlier imbit- 
tored tha^uke's declining years. Philippe died at Bruges 
in 1167, having governed the ducal possessions, which he 
liad considerahiy augmented, for nearly forty-eight years. 
He appears to have possessed at the time of his death the 
duchy and county of Bourgogne (the inodcrii Bourgogne 
and Franche Comte); the duchies of Brabant, Limbourg, 
and Luxembourg ; the counties of Hainaiilt, Holland, Zee- 
laud, and Namur: the marquisate of Antwerp, and the 
lordships of Friesland and Malines: in a word, nearly all the 
countries now coniprchcndcd in the kingdoms' of Holland 
and Belgium. .He appears to have been a prince of many 
shining qualities, the eiieourager of learning and of the arts. 
Ho patronised Jean Van Eyck of Bruges, the discoverer or 
inventor of oiUpainting, and caused his picliirc.s to he coined 
in tapestry ; the only manufactures of whigli then in exist- 
euco were in his dominions. Tlic library of Bruxelles and 
the university of Dole seem to have owed tlicir origin to 
him. Erasmus regarded Philippe as wtythy of comparison 
with the greatest men of antiquity ; ahd Philippe do Co¬ 
niines says, * His subjects had great riches on account of 
the long peace which they had enjoyed! and owing to the 
excellence of tho prince under whom "they jived, one who 
clipped (/n//foi/) bis subjects, little; and it seems to me 
that these lands might better be termed lands of promise 


intelligence Ilf the rising, with luaiiy exaggerations, ivaehcd 
JVronne, Charles was moved to almost unbounded fury. 
It was reported that the bishop of Lii'ge, and the duke's 
vepreseutative, the Sicur d’llimhercourt, had been mur¬ 
dered; and Sir Waller Scott has represented (he murdcr 
of the bishop as taking place now, whereas it did not occur 
until the year J4.S'_', after the death of the duke. Charles 
imiiiediately put .sentinels over Louis, and after taking 
a few days to moderate his rage, he compelled his pri¬ 
soner to swear to a treaty, and to aecoitipaiiy him in an 
expedition to punish the revolted Liegeois. The town, 
though unprepared Ibr resistaiwe, wa.s obstinately ilel’ended 
by the hiirglicr.s, who in a Milly had nearly captured both 
Cliarlcs and Louis ; but after a Jew days it was entered by 
storm ; tlie inhabitants, few of whom were killed iu tho 
assault, (whieli took place on tho .Sunday, while they placed 
an undue reliance on the sanctity of the day.) were driven 
away; and mostof theiii met a lingering death from hunger, 
cold, or fatigue, or |■^om..tlle peasantry of the ucighliouvuig 
eountries. The towu was hlinied with the exception of 
religious edifices and the houses requisite for Imlging the 
ecclesiastics who served them. Boon after this, Louts was 
permitted to return to Paris. 

The llillowing years of Charles's reign were occupied by 
the intrigues and counter-intrigues of himself aud l.oiii.s, 
by a bvief and fruitless attack ii;ton France by Edwanf IV. 
of Englaiid, who luul allied himself with Charles and 
with tho Constable St. Pol, nirother-in-law of l.ouiti. But 
j Louis managed to buy off tho English; and St. Pol, who 
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Bought to trim tlio bala^c between Bourgogne and Franco, 
by intriguing with both the princes, wa^ detected in his 
double tioachcry, and by a ccmipact between the <|ulco and 
tlif king, was delivered up to tliu^utter, who had lifei tried 
anti ilecnpitatcd without delayJi' During this interval, 
Cliarles managed to acciuiro the landgraviatc ot‘ Alsace, a 
])i>vs(!Ssion well calculated to unite his else disjointed pos¬ 
sessions; and encouraged by the extent of his territories 
nml his power, he sought to obtain of the Emperor Fre- 
deriek 111. the title of King. The emperor was unce on 
ills way; to confer this dignity, when some suspicion caused 
liiin to ret ire;'so nearly had this ambitious noble obtained 
the regal dignity. 

Rut tlic close of Charles's career was beset with misfor¬ 
tunes. In the year 1474 he was involved in hostilities with 
the emperor of Germany, the Swiss, and his old inveterate 
enemy Djuts XT. He had raised a mercenary force of 
English and Italian adventnrt!rs, and the sue<‘ess th.-.t had 
attended his enterprises for sonic time had increased his 
•.li'.tural arrogance of temper. He was however compelled 
to yield to the pressure of his eneinjes ; and was glad to 
purcliase a reconciliation with the emperor. In 1475 he pos- 
sesswl himself of the duchy of LoiTuiiic; ami in 147t> he 
attacked the Swiss, who, though far inferior in numerical 
force, defeated him in a battle at Clranson, in the I’ays de 
Vaud, near the S.W. extremity of the L. of Neufchatel. 
Enraged at this diVgrace, he assemlded a levee of OO.tiUl) 
men, overran the I’ays do Vaud, and was again defeated 
by the Swiss, in a sanguin.'iry battle at Morut, in the caiiteii 
of Fribourg. Stung to madness by defeat, by the dese-r- 
t ion of his allies ami the treachery of his nierceiiarks, he 
again entered Lorraine, and laid siege to Nancy. The 
Duke of Tjorraiiie, aided by the Swiss, attacked him here, 
ilei'calcd bis small and dispirited army, and Charles liini- 
self ]>erished in the route. This was in the winter of 
1 l7ri-77. 

'I’ho death of Charles le Temendre. extinguished the 
male line of the dukes of Bourgogne; and with it the 
grandeur and importance of the duchy. Charles had left 
an only daughter, Mary, who succeeded to all the <lomi- 
nioiis of her father out of France. Her right of succession 
to Bourgogne itself was disputed by Louis XI., who 
alVirined, that as the duchy had been granted to Fliilippe 

Ilnrdi as an appanage, it revertcil to the ci*uwn in default 
of male heirs. The states of Bourgogne in an asstrmhly at 
‘ Dijon agreed to put themselves under the governmeiit of 
the king of France, stipulating for the ohservanee of their 
rights and privilege.s. The rapacious Louis also w'restcd 
Artois and Franche Comte from tlio orphan duchess: and 
oven while negotiating a marriage between lier and his 
son, the Dauphin, allerwards Charles VIII., ho occasioned 
by his treacherous intrigues a rising of the people of Ghent, 
w hich led to the massacre, after a formal trial, of two of 
Mary's ministers. Disgusted by the treachery of Louis, 
Mary accepted the proposals of marriage made to her hy 
Alaximiliaii, king of tin* Romans, son of the Phnperor Fre¬ 
derick 111. Thus the Flemish possessions of the dukes of 
Bourgogne- passed to the heuso of Austria, to the tSpauish 
branch of which they desegmled. A war between Maxi¬ 
milian and Louis ended in the treaty of Arras, a u. l-lsg, 
by virtue of which Margaret, daughter of Maximilian and 
Mary of Bourgogne, was belrotliel lo the Dauphin, and 
sent to be educated at the court of France. Artois ami 
Franche Corutfi, now held by Louis, were to form her 
dower, but to bo restored in case the marriage did iigt 
take effect. Flanders recognized tbe sovereignty of the 
French king, but pivserved its privileges; and Bourgogne 
remained annexed to Frunec. Mary of Bourgogne died 
shortly after this (in 1483), leaving, beside her daughter 
Margaret, already mentioned, one son, Philippe, who mar¬ 
ried .Ioanna of Castile, heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
by whom ho had a son Charles, afterwards the Emix;ror 
Charles V. 

The title of Duke of Bourgogne has been since borne by 
difl'erent branches of the royal family of France. 

Those possessions of the ducal house of Bourgogne wrhiidi 
dcseemled to Charles V., the Low Countries and Franclio 
Comtd, were erected in 1548 into a circle of the empire, 
tinder the.title of the circle of Burgundy. 

fPlancher, Ilittoire Bourgogne; Garreau, Descrip¬ 
tion du Gouvemement de Bourgogne; Barante, Histmre 
des Dues de Bourgogne, &c,; Hallam’s Middle Ages: His- 
tory of France, published by the Society for the Diffusion 


ripf Useful Knowledge; Bpyle's Dictionary, enlarged by 

Bernai'd and others, Lond., 1735.) 

BOURGOGNE, CANAL DE.j'.ono of the most im 
porlunt of (lie can. of Franco, and a portion of that system of 
inland navigation by which it is proposed to connect th 
Seine with the Rhino. This can. (which is either yet un¬ 
finished, or has been completed onlv lately) is intended to 
Men a communication between the "tonne (a feeder of the 
Seine) and the Saone. It commences in the Yonne, near 
the place where the Arman^on falls into that riv., and 
follows a course parallel to that of the Armaiu;on to the 
neighbourhood of Moiribard ; after a circuit it returns again 
to tho Armanyon, and runs side by side w ith that riv. to its 
source. It is carried by a tiiiiiiel nearly 2 m. long, under 
tho chain of hills which separates tho basins of the ,Seine 
and Saone ; and I'ollowing nearly the course of the Ouche, 
joins the Sadne near St. Jean du I.usno, Its entire length 
is I2U to 130 m. By thus uniting the Seine and Saone it 
opens the navigation from the Channel to the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and by means of tho Canal de Monsieur, which 
eonimnnieates from the Sadne to the Rhine, it opens the 
navigation from the (,'haiiiiel and the Seine to tho Rhine. 
It is eomiirchended in the departments of Yonne and Colo 
d'Or. 

BOURGOING, JEAN FRANgOlS, BARON DE, 
was deseomled from a noble liouse, not unknown in the 
history ami literature of France. One im-mbi r of the family, 
Kdmoml (It! Bonrgoing, prior of a inonaslery of .Taeobins at 
till) time of the Tdguc, eulogized the regicide .Jacobin .Inc(|Ues 
Clement, declaimed and foiiglil against Henri IV., and was 
senteneed, by the parliament of Tours, lo be lorn lo pieees 
by four horses. Noel, .lean, and two Fram^ois do Hour- 
going, have sinee suecehsively pubii!,lied works, now forgot¬ 
ten, upon liislory, finauee, jurisprmleiice, jdiilologi’, ami 
divinity, .lean Fram;ois, the subject of the proseiil article, 
was born at Ni'vcrs, a.d. 1748. At the ago of twenty he 
i|iiilted tlie army for (liplomaey,ami was immediately em¬ 
ployed as Secretary of Legation. In that capacity, in the 
year 1777, he accompanied M. de Montmorin, the French 
Ambassador to the Court of Spain, to Madrid, where he re¬ 
sided nine 5 ears, for the lust two as Clmrge d'Affaires. 
During this jinviod he diligently eollectod iufuriiialion rela¬ 
tive to the condition of Spain, political, statistical and social, 
which, upon his return to Franco, he embodied in his Nou¬ 
veau Voi/uge en Bspagne, oh Tableau de I'Elat actnel 
tie cede Miuarrhie,, publislied in 17.S!), ami then esteemed 
the best work c.xtant upon Spain. In J791 Bourgoing re¬ 
turning to Spain as iiiinisier plenipotentiary, remained 
there until 1 79.3, when ho collected additional materials for 
his book, of which a second edition, thus enlarged, appeared 
in I 79 7. Third and fourlb editions, with sueecssive additions 
ol' new informal ion, bringing down the picture of Spain to 
later ilates, appeared in 1893 and 1807, under the title of 
Tableau de f dsjMgne, Moderne. It is upon this work, 
which has been translated into llie English, German, and 
Spanish lauguuges at least, that the Baron de Boiirgoing's 
claims to notieo rest. He lived retired, from the lime of his 
(luitting Spain until Bonaparte assumed the government of 
France, when he was again employed in several diplomatic 
luissions, and died, a.d. 1811, as French envoy to Saxony. 

11 is other works are Memoires Historiques d Bhiloso- 
ji/iiques sur Pie VI. et son Pontijieat; Correspondanen 
d un jeuiie Milituire, ou Mhnoires du Marquis de Lusigmj 
et <l'llorteuse. de B. Just ; sumo translations from the Ger¬ 
man, and some articles in the Biographie Utdverselle. 
lAUgemeine Deutsche Beat EncyclopiidiC ; Biographie Utd¬ 
verselle : Hioi'raphie Cnnlemporaine.) 

BOURIGNON, ANTOINETTE, was acelebratetl reli¬ 
gious enthusiast, and founder of a sect which acquired so 
much importance that, under tho name of the Bourignian 
Doctrine, it is to I'his day one of the heresies renounced by 
candidates for holy orders in the Church of Scotland. She 
was the daughter of a Lille merchant, and was born in the 
year 1616, so singularly ugly that a family consultation was 
held upon the propriety of destroying the infant as a mon¬ 
ster. This fate she escaped, hut remained an object of dis¬ 
like to hermothei^iii consequenco of which her childhood 
was passed in soliti do and neglect, and the first books she 
got hold of chaiiciii" to be ‘ Lives of the early Christians,’ 
and mystical traelj, her ardent imagination acquired the 
visionary turn tliatMnarked her life. It has been asserted 
that her religious zeal displayed itself so early, that at four 
years of age she entreated to bo removed to a more Chris- 
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tian country than Lillo, where the unev angelical live| of 
the townspeople shocked her. - ' ' 

As Antoinette was ^ considerable heiress her deformity 
did not prevent her bcin'g sought in marriage; and when she 
reached her twentieth year one of her suitors was accepted 
by her parents. But the cnthusia.st had made a vow of vir¬ 
ginity! and on the very dfiy appointed for celebrating her 
nuptials she tied in man's clothes. She now obtained ad¬ 
mittance into a convent, where she first began to make 
proselytes, and gained over so many of the nuns that the 
confessor of the sisterhood procured her expulsion not only 
from the convent but from the town. Antoinette now 
wandered about France, the Netherlands, Holland and Den¬ 
mark, every where tnaking converts, and supporting herself 
by the laliour of her handii until the year l(i48. when she 
inherited her father’s property. She was then u{>point.ed 
govcrnos.s of an hospital at Lille, but smm afterwards was 
expelled the town by the police, on account of llio disorili;rs 
that her doctrines occasioned. She tlicn resumed lier wan¬ 
derings. About this time she was ag;iin jiei-sec.uti.'d with 
suitors, two of whom were so violent, each severally threat¬ 
ening to kill her if she would not marry liiia, that she w'as 
obliged to apply to the police for protectsm, and two men 
were sent to guard her house. She died in KiSO, and lell 
her jiroporty to the Lille hospital of which sho had been 
governess. 

She taught that the true church was extinct, ami God 
had sent her to restore it. She allowed no Liturgy, worship 
being properly internal. Her do,?trines were highly llly^.li- 
cal, and she required an impossible degree of perleclioii 
from herdisciiiles. She is said to have been extraordinarily 
eloquent, and was at least equally diligent, for .shi‘ wrole 
tweiily-tw’o bulky vohnnes, most of whiidi were printed at a 
private press that she irarriod about with her for the ]nir- 
])nse. After her de.ith Foiret, a mystical I’roleslaiit iliviiic, 
and a disei|)le of the tlartesian ]dii1osophy, wrote her lil'c, 
and reduced her doctrines into a regubu' system. (.!/<>/•- 
mrine Deutsche Heal /•.'nri/rJopiiLfie; L'/iir.; t'lial- 

mers's llin^raphieal iJictiuiiarif.) 

BOURN, or BURN. [Kkstkvkv. Lincolnshire.] 

BUUSSAC, a town in Franco, in the dep. of (’reuse, and 
capital of one of the arrond. into which that dep. is divided. 
It is upon the River Petite Crense, about 171 m. nearly S. 
of Paris, 40“ 21' N. hit., 2“ 12' K. long. 

‘Bouss.ac,’ says M. Maltc Brun, ‘the least po]ni1oiis of all 
the chief towns (wliellnw of arrond. or dep.) of France, 
stands on a rock almost inaccessitilo to carriages ; sur¬ 
rounded by walls Hanked with towers, coniniainh'rl l,y an 
antient castle crowned with battlements, from wlienco the 
eye looks down upon a pass formed by mountains of arid 
ami wild aspect: this place is the most d«.-solato abode that 
can be imagined." The pop. of the town is omitted in the 
returns for 1832, given with the last edition of Malte Brim : 
by a previous census (we believe that of 1820) it was 7.57. 

The arronil. of Boussae contained, in 1832, 30,738 inh. 

BOUSSU. [II AllVAlIl.T.] 

BOU.STROPHE'DON. [Ai.piiahht, p. 382.] 

BOUTKRWEK. FRIEDRICH, a German metaphysi¬ 
cian, professor of moral philo.sophy at the University ol'G."it- 
tingeii, is chioHy esteemed for his ‘ History of Modern Lile- 
ratiirc." He was horn in the year 1700, at an iron Ibnndery 
near Guslar, and completed his studies at Giittingen. lie was 
educated for the law, but was diverted from his legal pursuits 
by the charms of lighter literature. At an early age lie pub¬ 
lished several poems and a novel, ‘ Graf Donamar," which is 
said to give a good pic.ture of German life; but at the age of 
25, being struck with a sense of the insnllicioiicy of such 
occupation as the business of life, ho devoted himsidf to me¬ 
taphysics as a disciple of the then reigning masters. Kant 
and Jacobi. He was in consequence appointed to the chair of 
moral philosophy at Gcittingcn in 1797. Both in his lectures 
and in his metaphysical writings, he has ably expounded 
the doctrine!*, of the above-named philosophers ; hut has 
produced nothing brilliantly new or original. His literary 
reputation rests upon his ‘ Geschichte deP Neuern Pocsic 
und Beredsamkeit,’ in 12 volumes 8vo., published in 1801. 
This work contains separate critical liisfciries of the Belles 
Lettres of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Funce, Enghind and 
Germany, from the revival of letters to the close of the 18th 
eentiAry, and is still reckoned one oh the best books that 
Germany has produced iii this kind. Ht is not however to be 
quite implicitly relied upon, especially in tbe earlier volumes ; 
the author either improved as he proceeded, or laboured 


with heartier good will upon English and German litem 
rore. Portions of Boutorwek" s work have heeii triiiislatcil 
into French and English. Professor Bonterwi^k died on 
the 8th of August, 1828. ^llgemetne DeutstHe Real Kn- 
cyelopddie ; Oeschichte 4er Neuern Poesie tmd Beredsam~ 
keit.) 

BOUVIGNES, a town and comm, in the district of 
Din ant, and prov. of Namur, is situated ou tlie lolt bank 
of the Maas, 12 m. S. of Namur aud abcait one mile 
N.N.W. from Dimint, of which Bouvignes is a kind of 
suburb, in 60“ 17' N. lat., and 4“ 53' E. long. 

Bouvignes, which was formerly a well-peopled plat^e, car¬ 
rying on a considerable trade, is now a very iiieonsidcraliI<‘ 
town, having r.ither the aspect of a village, and contains 
only IGl houses and 779 inhabitants. The town bus a 
church, two chapels, a town-hall, an hospital, a prison, ami 
a commercial scliuol, in which 68 children are mslnicred. 
The comniunu (!ontains two iron fuunderics, a pottery, two ro- 
tliieries of salt, and three breweries. 

The castle of Bouvignes was in existence in the seventh 
CL'iiliiry. In the ninth century it was sacked and burnt l,y 
IhoNoVnians. In IMO a fort was built by Godfrey, Count 
ofNiiniur, on the side of tlie bill by which the town is ci-ni- 
niiiiKled. In 1176 the town was surrounded Viy walls, and 
Iw’olve years afterwards was besieged and ttikcti by the 
Count of Hainault. At the hegitming of the 14th century 
the inhabitants of Bouvignes and Dinant were stiniulaled 
by coininereiul jealousy to niak'.' war upon enidi other, and it 
Wits diiriiig the continanceof tluv.e hoslililic.s th;it the fiirtrc.ss 
of Crc\e-i'(i:iir was built by the inhabitants of Bouvigno.-i. 
Only llin ruins of a part of this fort now remain : tliey an; 
riMiijeri'd ineinoriihle by the Iieroic death, in 1551, oflhri e 
females when the town was taken by the French. The,.u 
•.voiuen, havitig seen their husbands killed during tlu! .siege, 
threw iheinselves from the rocks nither than fall itito the 
hiiiols oftlie i>nciiiy. On this occasion the bravtjry of the 
defenders of Iht! town was ill requited by lllocoiMiilert VS : the 
inlnibitaiits, who were not killed during the siege or in the 
asstiiih, were hanged. 

Bouvigni.'s Wiis ravaged hj' the plague in 126*2, in 13' 8, in 
1178, atiil in l.)79. It was exposed to a very disast runs iii- 
niidatioM of the River Maas in 1480. (Dirt, (ie.ng. de la 
Prill', lie Natniir, par Vaiidennaelen; Rccueil, ^'C. parV. 
der M. ; Gautier’s loijai’^eur.) 

BOUVINE.S, a vil. of France, in the neighbourhood of 
Lille, dep. of Nord, remarkable only for a great battle- 
fought- here in the year 1214. between the emperor Olho l\'. 
ami his allies, the counts of Flanders, Boulogne, ami other-., 
on the one hand, and Phili|»po Auguste, king of Frttnee. on 
the other. Thu forces were about etiual, and by no moans 
so numerous tis the c.stimates of some historitiiis would 
make them. The rival iiionarehs distinguished themselves 
by their valour; and after a hard contest the victory re¬ 
mained with Philippe. Olho Ihsl, and the counts of Bou¬ 
logne, Flanders, ami others, were taken prisoners. 

Bt)\V. [.Xl’.CUKKY.] 

BOW, ill music, a machine used for drawing out tlu. 
sounds fromc. for jilayiiig on—stringeil iiutrumenis of 
tlie violin kind. The bow consists of---l. ihc^tick. wliii ii 
should he of h.ird ehtstic wood, Brar.il wood lieing generally 
used for the purpose ; ‘2. of from eighty to a iiiinilred hoi-.se- 
hairs ; tind .3. of a nut reguliited hv a screw, l»y winch nuM'e 
or less tension is given to the hairs. The violin bow was 
very .short in Corelli's time, hut gradually increased in 
length, till Viotti, whose dictum in whatever concerned his 
Instrument was received a.s l:iw, fixcil it. at twenty-eight 
inches. The,violoncello how is 1 rger and stronger. Tlnii 
for the double-bass is short ami strong, and the stick i.s 
bent, forming something like the segment of a circle, of 
whicli the hairs when stretched are t':i: eliord. 

BOW l.SLAND (HK-OW). the largest of the coral 
islands in the Dangerous Arehipchigo, was discovercil by 
’Jougainville in 1768, who gave it the name of La Iltirpi' 
it was vi.siied in the Ibllovviiig year by Cook, who gave It 
tlie ]iresciit ntinie. Its figure however bc-rs little re.-i-ui- 
blance either to a harp or a bow. It lies N.W. and- S.K , 
is very irregular in shape, and 3U miles in length, with tgi 
average breadth of five. The form is th^ same as that of 
other coral islands, eonniiiiig within a low narrow band of 
coral', about a iiiiarlcr of a mile wide, a spacious lagis-n 
studded with knolls, and an average depth of ulioiit 120 
feet between them. The windwaril (easteni) side is higher 
than the other, which, with the exception of a few clusterg 
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of trees and heaps of sandt is little more tha^ ree^^vat Whiloptho party was at Coontossic, the capital of 
which the sea Wiashcs itSto the lake; but there is no passage AsliaHtee', Mr. Bowdich, with the concurrence of the other 
dven’ror a boat, except in une..^^t which may be entered by subordinate members of the mission, superseded Mr. James, 
ii largo sliip. This oponingj|tes at the north end of the and look the management of the negotiation into his own 
island, .and is only 11 ii feet Droad’from reef to reef, with a hands. Ilis conduct was afterwards approved by the 
.'•oral knoll in the centre. When, owing to the heavy surf authorities at Cape Coast Castle; but its propriety has 
breaking over the reef into the lake, the latter has attained since been strongly (luestioned by Mr. Dupuis (iu bis 
a higher leVel than the ocean, the water rushes out IhroUjgh Journal >\f d Renidence m Ashantee, 4to, 1824). After re- 
ihe opening, sometimes at the rule of four miles an hour, turning from this embassy, Mr. Bowdich again visited 
causing overfalls which would he very dangerous to boats. England; and in 1819 ho published at London, in a 4to 
Within tho lagoon tlip anchorage is perfectly secure ; volume, bis account of the remarkable people among whom 
the bottom ^s generally of a fine while sand. Water ho had been, under the title of ‘A Mission to Ashantee.’ 
may he procurdr by digging througli the sand into the Soon after the publication of this work, which was read 
coral rock, and at the depth of four feet it was found with great avidity, tho author proceeded to Paris; and ui 
to flow into the wells a# fast as casks could he filled, this city ho appears to have resided for some years, prose 
In this manner the Blossom obtained tcni tuns a day, which ciiting his studies, principally in the mathematical and 
proved tolerably good, though it docs not keep so well as natural sciences, which he had neglected iu liis youth. 11c 
spring wa!(a'; it was loiiiid to he impregnated with nuiriato now also jiiihlislicd a pamphlet iu exposure of the system 
of soda and magnesia. Wood may al.so ho procured, chiefly pursued by the African Company in tho management oi 
of tho pemphis acidiila, of a dark-red colour, and very hard ; their possessions, which is understood to have hulueed the 
there are also cocoa-nut, palm, and pandanus trees. The government to take these sellUnnents into its own hands 
lagoon uhounds in shell-Iish, particularly of the pearl oyster This was followed by a translation, with notes, from the 
kind. A ' rig belonging to tho Australian Pearl Company, French, of a ‘Treatise on TaxMcnny,' to which In; did not. 
which had Inonght. a number of divers from (Jhain Island for put his name, lie afterwards jmblishcd, in si%'.:ci:ssion, tho 
the purpose, procured sometimes 1700 a day, hut they did Ibllowii.g works:—‘A Trauslulion of Travels, by Mollieii, 
not yield well, being mostly of the seed kind. to the Sources of tho Senegal and Oanibia ; ’ an Apiiendi.x 

T4k> island is inhabited l)\ a’.iout a hundred persons, living to tho above, under the title of • llritish and French Kxpe- 
in miserable huts : they are an indolent ill-looking race, dition to Teemho, with Remarks on Civilization, &.e.; an 
with broad Hat noses, sunk eyes, thick lips, tho mouths ‘ Essay on the tleography of Korlh We.slevn Africa,’ an 
turned down at the eorners, wrinkled countenances, and ‘ F^ssay on the Superstitious, Customs, and Arts, common 
long bushy hair matted with dirt ami vermin. Their .sia- to the Antient Egyptians, Abyssiiiians, and Asiiantecs;’ 
tureis above the midille size, but they are generally crocked ; three works, illustrated with lithographic ligurcs, on jMaiu- 
llicir limbs are long, inn.-^cles llaccid, and their only covcrni! inalia.cn llirds, and on Shells; a Memoir, entitled ‘'I'he 
is tlie r/w/’o round tho waist. Hideous liowcver as the men Contradictions in Park’s last .lourmil Explained ;' and a 
Were, the women prcsenti'd a still liioro revolting appear- ‘ Mathematical Investigation, with Original Fornuilie, for 
mice: they are obliged to labour hard fiir the nu n in ascertaining the Longitude of the Sea bv Eclipses of tlie 
<-(>llei'ting .sbcll-fish on the reef’s, and Ills' ]uiii'!aiius nuts. Moon.’ 'J’hose titles arc from the Life of flic Author in the 


which, with other fish caught by hool. ami line, ami the 
I'ln-oa-nuts, is their only diet. They have a few rudelj-made 
canoes. The number of housc-llics is (inile incredibl 
the young children lying naked on mats bcc inie so covered 
wiihthem that it is dillicult to discover any part of their skin. 
There is a chief, called Areglu', among them, who appa- 
i-eiilly maintains his rank by bis superior bedily powers 
Tiiey ap])car to have been euiiniiials; but the boilies of i 
mics, of tliose who die violent deaths, and of murderer.s who | 
have suffered, were the only subjects seb'cted for the.se 
fea-4s. They still show a partiality for raw food, iu vvliieb 
stale they devour fish, or turtle which are ronietiiiies 
found on the shore. 

Every man has his own deity, of which I hi' most com¬ 
mon is a piece of wood with a tuft of hair altaelied to it; 
tho thigh bone of an onemy, vvliich is considered more 
ellieaeioiis than tho wood. Tliis is suspended to a tree, 
and to it they address their pravers. Polygamy is usual; 
ami they ap|)ear to lielievo in the Ivansniigrati ui of soul 
The bixlies of the clead are wrapped in mats and buried, 
with ]irovisimis and water placed near, as it is believed that 
the soul fo^ time freipients tli- spot. Tlie inamifaelures 
are mats, inaros, baskets, fishing hooks of llie mollicv-of- 
noarl. lines, &e. The entrance to tlie lake lies in IH iV S, 
hil., /-It) ()“' 'W. long. 

tBeecliey's to the Pitcifie and l^.’rat.'x.) 

BOWDICH. THOMAS EDWARD, was the son of a 
mercluinl of Bristol, where he was born in 17‘J0. His father 
at first inlendcil to educato him for the bar, but, niueli against 
his own wishes, it was eventually arraugeil that he should 
engage in trade. On beingadiuitled, vvbile stiil very young, 
a Junior partner in his father’s hovise, he married ; but, after 
a struggle of some years, both wi-lh his own inclimitiuns, 
.and with want of succe.ss, he entered himself at Oxford, 
where he only remained for a very short time. By the in¬ 
terest of his uncle, Mr. J. Hope Smith, the govoriior-in- 
eliief of the settlements belonging to the Afrieaii Company, 
he obtained a vvritership in tliat service, and jiroeeeded to 
Cape Coast Castle in 18M. About two years aflervvard.s ho 
r^^turiied for a shoft time to England, when he was appointed 
by the t'ompany’tbconduet a mission to the King of the 
Ashunlees; but on his arrival at Capo Coast Castle it was 
thought by his uncle and the council there that he was too 
young to go at the head of the mission, and Mr. James, 
the governor of the fort of Accra, was put in his place. 
£AsnANT£BS.3 


Annual Biography and Obituary, where no dates are 
assigni'd to any of tlieiii. With the assistance of a friend, 
and the money which he had ri-aliz-ed liy liis publications, 
Mr. Bovvdicli, in August. ].S'2‘i, set out for Africa, iu pursu¬ 
ance of a wisli vvhieb bo had constantly cherished I'f devoting 
himself to the exploration of that conTinciil. He had only 
however ri-aebod Ibe mouth of the Cambia, ai-eompanied by 
;iis wife, when he vva.-. attacked by fever, under which, after 
several partial recoveries, he expired on the 10th of .lamiary, 
I.S'21. Ill the same Vcar was jiubiisbed from bis paper.s, 
(hvo., I.iaiiloii,) ‘An Ai-coimtof ilie Discoveries of the Por¬ 
tuguese ill Angola and Mozambi(|ue,’ the materials of 
vvliicli he bad principally colle<-ted at J-isbon on bis last 
Jonriiey ; and iu l.S2a, his widow, since Mrs. Lee, pub- 
lisbed ill -Jto. ‘Excursions in Madeira and Porto Santo, iii- 
by the late T. E. Bowdicb, Esq. ; to which are added a 
Narrative of Mr. Bovvdicli’s last Voyage to Africa; Re¬ 
marks on the Cape tie Verde Islands; and a Description 
of the En”lisb Settlements on the River Oanibia; by 
Mrs. Bowdich.’ {Atniual Jiioarapliii ami Ohiluani J'or 
1S25 (in Ibis account several of the dales are palpably 
wrong): LHeranj Gazette for lH‘2-1, p. 187, where it is 
staleil that Mr. Bowdich was born in .June, 17!);J.) 

BO’vVVER, \'.'I]..L1AM, the sun of a jirinicr of consi¬ 
derable eminence, who jmblished many of tlic most distin¬ 
guished theological, antiquarian, and seholustie. works vvliieh 
ajipeared during the reigns of William and Mary, Anne, 
and Oeorge the First; a period often, and not without pro¬ 
priety, deiiuiniiiated the Augustan Age of English litera¬ 
ture ; for of the numerous writers, few e.xhibit original ge¬ 
nius ; the rest merely imitating, with more or less accuracy 
and elegance, the authors of Antient Rome, as they, willi 
similar servility, imitated the Greeks. Among the divines 
who employed the press of the elder Bowyer, whoso name 
was also William, may be noticed Derham, Prideaux, 
Wake, King, Sherlock, Bull, Whitby, Hiekes; Stanhope, 
Clarke, and Iloadly. The respect which his ehar:u;ter 
eoinmaiidcd is Shown by the fac;t that, having lo.st, in an 
accidental fire, the whole of his property, above 150u/. 
were raised by a general subscription to reinstate liirn 
in his business. V'illiaui, his son, wivs born in London, 
IFecember 19, 1699, in Dogvvell-courl, White Friars. Ho 
was educated at Ile..dley in Surrey, in a private academy 
conducted by a respectable scholar, Ambrose Bonwieke, B.D. 
of Oxford, a non-juriug Jacobite clergyman, ejected, on ac¬ 
count of his noncouforraity, from the head-mastership of 
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Merchant Taylors' School. Bowyer was enterei^lh June, 
J71G, a sizar of St. John's Collefre, Cambridge; wUftre he 
formed an intimate friendship with several eminent indivi¬ 
duals, whose services at a later period contributed to his 
reputation and prosperity, more particularly with Jeremiah 
Markland, and the learned numismatic scholar, the Rev. 
Wm. Cla'rke i with these two I'cllow-studcnts a congenial 
mind, and similarity of studios, occasiormd 'an intimacy 
which continued throughout the rest of their lives. Al¬ 
though ho remained at college beyond the period roquirtJd 
for graduating, he returned to share in his father's business 
without having taken his degree. At the close of the year 
1721, during which he hud been closely employed in the 
con'cction of proofs, ho became a jjartner with his father, 
who in future superintended the mercantile and mechanical 
portion of the business, while the literary and critical de¬ 
partment was assigned to himself. In his first year of oilici;, 
as corrector of the press, he received from Maittaire a most 
nattering compliment, contained in the preface to his ‘ Mis- 
(“idlanoa Gra^corum Carmina, dto.' Ilis predilection lor 
arclimological and philological subjects was evinced in the 
peculiar attention which he bestowed upon the correction I 
of every work of this kind. Of the costly and classical 
works whicli, throughout a jtoriod of ii't years, possessed j 
the advantage of hearing the signature * Tyjiis Bowyer,’ 

M e can not ice only avriry few. Foracompltde chronological 
list of them, as well as ibr a great variety of information 
concerning the authors and the printer, we refer to tlic well- j 
kn.nvn voluniinons work of his partner and succt?ssor, <mi- 
litled ‘ J.ilerary Anecdotes of the Ifith (.\uit\iry, comjiri'-ing ■ 
Memoirs of William Bowyer, I’rinlei-, KS.A., aiul man) of 
hisleariie<l Friends, by .lolrn Nadiids, F.S.A.,' in 0 vols. Jsvo., 
ofwliie.li the 7tli forms an elaborate index, and (> supple¬ 
ment >il vols. conijdctc the work. As the press of B. m;is 
e.orre<'led by himself with a critical ability posse-^seil by no 
other printer of his time, it Mas chielly preferred for M'or'ks of 
learning. But t\pogr:i|)hical .accuracy Mas far from being 
the .sole object of ]}.; he o.xerci.sed a .searching critiei.sui 
upon the subject matter and language of the most learned 
Morks Mliich he printed; siipplii-d ■nuinerons notes, sug- 
gested cinendation.s, wrote prel'aces, macb; indexes, and in 
various M-ays increased tlieir value. As s|)ecimens tin-I'ol- 
loM'ing M'ill siiHice :—‘ Seldeni Opera Omnia,' collected by 
AVilkin.s, ;{ vols. fob, 1 72(;. Of the learned dissertation ‘ De 
Synedriis ot Pra-lecturis Juridii-is \'<Ucrum Kbrteorum,’ 
M'hich ocenpies all the 2nd vol., a very judicious epilumo M'as 
made by B., while ho rapidly oxamined the l.ist proofs. It 
exhibits, in pages of Kiiglish, the substance of 1 ISO folio 
jiages of rugged Latin, profusely garnished M'ith Hebrew, 
Greek and Arabic. In a revioM'of ‘ Reliqiiice Baxteriaiuv,’ 
a work replete M’ilb curious grammatical eruditieii, contaiu- 
iiig Glossariuin AiHi(putatum Brit, temporibus Romano- 
rum, Bowyer displayed an intimati; ae(iHa!ntance with 
the subject; the same M'ith the ‘ Legos Wullicjy Eeclo- 
sim llyuel Uda, by Dr. Wotton, 1720; and (diislmll's 
‘ Autiqnitates Asialica.-,’ fol. 17.'t2. On this leariual M'ork 
he inado 28 quarto pages of ‘ additions and corrections.’ To 
the Gth edition of Lytlletoii’s Latin Die., 17.3.'), he made a 
large addition of Mords colU;cled in the course of his reading. 
'Iho ‘ (TreeU Lexicon' of Sehrovelius iceeived the sumo im- 
inovemonl in passing through his press in 17 71. That of 
llederie, the Hebrew Lexicon of Buxlorf, the J.atiu one by 
labor, ainl Bailey’s English Die. he similarly enlarged and 
corrected. In publishing, in 17.')0, Bladen'.s English ver¬ 
sion of ‘CsDsar's Commentaries,' he added numerous learned 
notes, in which alone consists all tlu: worth of the hook. Ho 
lirintcd at the same; time, on his om-ii account, ‘ Kiisler <le 
ten) HSU verb, mod.,’ to Mhiith he allixed some critical rc;- 
marks and a preface in Latin. lie supplied also au elabo¬ 
rate preface, with numerous notes and corrections tea trans¬ 
lation, iii W.")!*, of ‘ Montes<iineu's Grandeur of the Romans.’ 
On the ‘I.ife of Cicero,' by Dr. Mi<ldleton, he M'rotc a mas¬ 
terly commentary, in Mhich, M-ilhout any assumplioii of 
superior learning, he rectifies many mistakes. As a .sup- 
))lement to the work of his friend, WilUain Clarke, ‘ The 
Guiiaexioii of Roman, Saxon and English Coins,' Ito., he 
M’rotc * Remarks on Greek and Roman Ktfmey,’ M’hich, M’ith 
‘li'otes on Kennett's Roman Autiiiuitip,' and' Remarks 
on Roman History,’ exhibit, for that lime, au accurate and^ 
ixlenslve knowledge of classical archmonigy. The M’hole of’ 
these couimciitarieH, M’ith many more, iimhading ‘ l*a|)ers on 
Stephens's Thesaurus,’ and a learned disquisition on ' The 
Fea.st uf the Saxon Yule,’ are separately printed in a large, 


and 'now e^^mely scarce vol. ^ dtdT, published in 1785, 
by Mr. Nichols, entitle*! * Miscella^ous Tracts by the lata 
Win. BoM’yer.’ There y*;l jAmain in MS., in.serted in mar¬ 
gins, and intorlcavi'd copies^ his favourite works, notes in 
great numhi rs, especially in L*;igh’s * Critica Sacra,^Du 
Garil's ‘ IaixIcou Gr;c(;i Test.,’ and many of the G^k and 
J^atin <!lassics. Among the multitude uf sump^ouf folios, 
and illustrated M’orks M’hich he printed, tho fmlowing, as 
specimens of typographical beauty, may he soli;cted : ‘ Mat- 
tliioi Barker Cant. An h. de.Antiq. Brit. Eecles.,'fol. 1729. 
Vertot's ‘ Khights of Malta,' 2 vols. fol. 1728.; Ma’itlaire's 
‘ Marmoruni Arund. Ins<;ript.,’ fol. I 7;.l2 ; Churchill's ‘ Voy¬ 
ages and Travi;ls,' C vols. fol. I 7.'t’2; Pococke’s ‘ Descrip¬ 
tion of the East,’ 3 vols. fob, 1 71,1; tho ‘ Coptic Pentateuch,’ 
by Dr. Wilkin.s, 17.'{1 ; * I.ysiro’iOrationes,’ by Dr. Taylor, 
2 \ols. Ito., 1739. B. published, in 17<iG, ‘The Origin of 
Printing, consisting of, -1st., Dr. Mitldl'eton’s Diss. on its 
origin in Eng.; 2iid., Mccrnnin'.s aecount of its invention at 
Haarlem, M’ith numerous notes and *‘nrrections.’ Although 
tho result of more recent bibliograpbieal researches has en¬ 
tirely <liscre(liled tlu; legtmd about La*irenlius Coster at Haar¬ 
lem, the learned illustrations whieh B. has given to his pub¬ 
lication must ahvays render it one of tl;c most important on 
the subject. But the r(')mtation of BoM yerhasheeu most ex- 
tondi;d by bis ‘ Critical (binjoctures on the New Testament,’ 
whieh in part Mere publi.slu'd in the 2nd vol. of his ed. of the 
Greek text, of whieh the title in full is ‘ Novum T<.'staiiiehlum 
Gru'i’iim. ad fidom Grtveorum solum Coilii’um MS.S., mine 
lirinuim expre.ssiim. adsliiiulanle .loaniie Jmaioo W<‘.tsteiiio 
juxta seetioiies .1*1. Alberti Beiigelii disisum : ot nova inter- 
)Hin(’tione siepius iliu.-iratuin : aecessero in altero voluniiue 
I’jmeiidatioiies Conjia’lnrales virorinn doetorura uiule(:un*|ue 
*’olloelie. Cura, typis, et sumtibiis Gulielmi Bowy*T;’ 2 vols. 
1 2 mo., I 7 ( 1 .;. • 'J’bis,' says Dr. Harwood, in the appendix of 

liis oM’ii editi-'ii, ‘ is a % aliiahlo Gna'k Testament; Mr. Bow)er 
is an exeiilleiit Greek si’liobir, and it is to he fuareil M ill Iw 
the last b‘ai lied i i iiilei’ in I'higUiild.’ Ill Le Long's Biblio- 
tbee i .Saera, ed. ob Maseli, toili. i., p. 2-16, it is highly ap- 
prov*'d,aiid ibo aullior i’. said to be *\ir doi’tus,et Stephano- 
I’um tiiiii ill art.’ .-iia, turn in Gra'f’arum litlerarum scientiit 
U’liiiiliis.' 'I’be pi’e-.iilenl and fellow.s of Harvard University, 
ill Massae.liiisell.;, in ri’tiii’iiing thanks in 1768, for a pre¬ 
sentation eopy, sa\, ‘ Tlu’ very’accurate editions uf many 
erudite autluii’s. jmliHslied uikUm’ your insp*'*’tion, assure us of 
the gi’eatiie-’.s of your iiioril us a learned editor. Your very 
eiii’ioiis edition of file Greek Testament with critical notes, 
and many h.iiipy e.iiijectures, especially as to pumitiiution, 
an ati’air of the utmost iiiiportaiu’c in ascertaining the seii.-e. 
Me esteem as a lieh treasure of learning, and of more iii- 
li’iiisic value tliaii iiiuiiy largo volutin’s ot the eonimenlators.’ 
The allerati.iiis proposeil by Wel.^teili arc inserted in the 
text of Boiwer. In the 2iid vol. a catalogue is given of the 
readings of Wetsteiii which are at variance with the t<.’Xt 
>f Mill, or, which is the same thing, that of the 3rd edition 
of R. Stephens; excepting the Apocal)pse, in which tho 
variations M ere toiiiul to be loo many aiul loo great (tot ac 
taiitai) to be incUnled. The words jiroposc*! to be, withiiul 
siibstitulinn of others, omitted, as Rum. iv. fiiiay^T., 1 .lulin 
V. 7 and 8, an; iii*’.'.osod williiu parelitlic.se.s.' A critical 
aecount of tliis oditioii is given in the Bibliotheca Theologiea 
of Ernesins, toiii. vi. p. .867, ami in Mit;haelis, Eiiileitung, 
vol. i. [). GGJ, el se<|. (in the iraiisbition of Bishop Marsh, 
IiitrodiK’lioii, Vol. ii.> ‘ Many obseiirities in the Greek te.xt 
are *)M’ing,’ sa\s Mu’luulis, p. .j|G, ‘to an improper position 
of ptiiiils : ill eolleiitiiig the opinions of the loarm'd on pnne- 
luation, BoM’vor has acted ver,’ judiciously, and remlere*! 
bis Mork indispensable to lli ” eoiiinieiilalor and tho critic.’ 
But after the a.sserlion, p. .'iy.'), that * a eolleeti'in of critical 
eoiij<;t!t nres may bo of great li.se ill establishing Iho text of 
the Gi’<;ek Testament : and that such is the M’ork published 
by I’oMver, a learned London printer; a Mork classical in its 
kiiiil, to' whi<’h the romarks of future critics will he annexed 
it is .stated, M’ith apparent ineoiisi.slency, in tho following 
page, tliat ‘of the .siveral hundreds of critical conjectures 
M’liicii Bowyer lias prodm-od there is harilly one which, afi<>r 
all im])artial examination. Mill bo found to be probable.' An 
eiilui’in'd and improvi’d edition of the ‘ Conjectures’ m as 
published in 1772. It Mas translate*! into Geiman by the 
profe.-'Siir of Theology and Oriental Literature at I.eipzig. 
Dr. S*;hulz. A 3i’*l edition appeared in 1782 ; and the -Ith 
and best in 1812, in 4to. As it furm'shes the greatest 
evideiiee of Bowyer’s erudition and *;riiical sagmity. Me 
subjoin at length its title —‘ Critical Conjectures and Ob- 
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iemlions on the New Tatament, collect<^%(n% ^rfftious win. Tlit'fieft seem to have been held by the sole tenure 
aulh(S^ as weH in regard to words as to pointing, with the of milftary servioe; they {taid no imposts to the prince, but 
reasons on (rhieh bhth are fomded: by William Bowycr, ercry bayard bad in his own possession the same powers 
Bp. Barrington, Mr. Marklant^rof. Schulz, Prof. Michaelis, and right pf customs and tribute which himself had on his 
Dr. Owen, Dr. Woide, Dr. Gosset, and Mr. Weston.’ It domains. The fierce struggles between feints and nobles 
contaiqg^a largo and excellent engraving of Bowyer. In 1729 which we read of in other countries were not known in 
be w^Wpnointed, by tho Speaker of the House of Commons, Russia. Various causes have been assigned for this; the 
to the IwtfUive ofiice of printer of the votes. The Society of veneration generally entertained for the blood of Rurik was 
Antiquaries, in 1 7S^, appointi^d him their printer; and the doubtless one; to which we may add tlve circumstances 
subjects of their researches being those in which he most which combined to prevent any great pow’er from being 
delighted, he constantly Attendea their meetings, and made concentrated in the hands of individual nobles. In the first 
many valuable c^munications. He was also, at the same place, the scarcity of cities and strong holds prevented any 
time, appointed printer to the Society for the Encourage- of tlte military leaders from perpetuating themselves iu 
meiU of Learning, of which he was a zealous promoter, in their commands; and when the empire was divided into a 
conjunction with many of fhe first scholars of the age. On multitude of small principalities, under the general and in- 
the death of his father, in 1737, ho became sole proprietor definilo superiority of one Grand Duke,' secondary fortunes 
of the Bowyer press. Through the patronage of D)rd M.ic- were subject to conliniial miilatiou in tho struggles which 
clesfield he was appointed printer in 1 7ti6 to tho lioyal wove always taking place among the princes; and w hich 
Society; and the Earl of Marcltmont, in 1707. procured resulted from the singular law of succession, by which the 
his anpoinlment to print tho Rolls of the House of J.ords and brother of a deceased prince, ami not his sou, succeeded to 
tho Journals of the House of Commons. In the same year | the vacant appanage. It was also an unfavourable circuin- 
he moved from Whitefriars, where he had spent 07 years, i stunce resulting from this law. that the prince of the lateral 
to more capacious premises in Red IJou I'assagi;, Elect- I branch was usually a stranger in the appanagi; to which he 
street, where he displayed a bust of the Roman Orator, with ! succeeded, and that ho generally came to it with a train.uf 
the inscription, ‘ M. T. Cieero, :i quo primonlia prcli,’ in ' nobles and followers who engrossed his favour and pio- 
allnsion to the early impression of the Lilier do Dlliciis, by ' ferimco. In fact, tho princes themselves had more ana- 
Fust, in 1405. He also assumed the professiouul title of. logy than tlu: bayards to the turbulent nobles of France 
Architectus Verborum (vide Cic, da ('htr. Oral. c. 31):'and England ; and the hoyards themselves rcsemhted the 
and continued, until he arrived on the verui! of SO, to correct ' knights, who in those countries regarded the barons as their 
all the Greek works which he printed. Ilis long career of , immediate superiors. 

incessant application to .study and business was lenniiiiilr'il j The hoyards of Russia then owed theur final elevation to 
by the publication, in 1777, of his edition of Bentley's Du the c.\tinction of the petty princi])alitics, and lo tl-.e esfa- 
sertation on the hlpistle of Plialaris. He had always inani- blislnnent of the licrialitary princiide iu tho succession to 
fested a great veneration for ‘the mighty scholiast,’ and the grand dukedom. It was thus that the Grand Duke 
augmented his Dissertation with numerous remarks collected Dmitry Donskoi was <-iiabled to say to them, ‘Under my 
by himself from tho works of Marklnnd, Upton, i.owth, reign you were not hoyards, but really Russian princes.’ lii 
Owen, Clarke, VVarburton, and Dr. Salter, Master of the fact tlio defection of the nobles from their immediate supe- 
CUjarter-House School, who is re.sponsihlc for its whimsical rjors, in order lo avail themselves of the more certain pro- 
system of spelling, as saught, retein, disdein, reproch, &c. teclion and larger favours which the Grand Dukes were 
In the same year, on tho 18th of November, at the ago of enabled to olVi-r after the alttuiition of the order of succcs- 
78, Bowyer died, and was interred at I,ow Leighton, iu sion, sealed the ruin of tho petty princes, whose (Witentions 
Essex. Ill his will ho left considerable sums to indigent had before distracted the empire. From this time we find 
printers. His epitaph, by the Rev. Edward Clarke, ile- tho hoyards occupying trusts which only princi s hatl jtrevi- 
scribes him truly as ‘ Typographorum post Stephanos et ously boon privileged to hold; and no principle, separately 
Commelinos longc doctissimus; linguarum Latime, Gnucm, from tho general usages of the country, remained to distin¬ 
ct Hehraicm iiuritissimus.' There were indeed, at this time, guish the Russian nobles from tb.nse of other European 
several celebrated printers, as Kaskcrvillc of Birmingham, countries. The distinction, while it existed, oiieruted in 
Fuulis of Glasgow, and Orapelot of Paris : but Bowyer, as giving a very peculiar tone to the i?arly history of the Rus- 
to erudition and critical accuracy, was unrivalled by any of i siaii nionarcby, as maybe traced in Segur’s de 

liis profession in England or on the Continent, during more Ruxuie, or any ether history of Russia, 
than half a century. Among the numerous individuals of BOYAVAL, a vil. in France, in tho dcp. of Pas de Ca- 
iiterary eminence with whom ho maintained a learned cor- lais, not far from the town of St. Pol. It is remarkable for 
respondcncc, or an intimate personal friendship, were a well about 140 ft. deep, the water iu which does not ordi- 
Archhishop Seeker, Bishops Lowth, Hurd, 'VVarburton, narily rise to more than 70 ft., Imt occasionally rises so as 
Pearce, Sherluc.k, Clayton, Pococke, Atterhury ; Drs. Wot- to fill the well entirely, and even to flow over the mouth of 
ton. Chandler, VVhiston, Taylor, Prideaux, Jortin, Conyers it. The timt! of these extraordinary Hows is not regular, nor 
Middleton; Pope aiul Thompson; Garrick, Lord Lyitlelon ; have the circumstances by which th<^y are inllucuced been 
Dr. Mcad,<fiough, Chishull, Clarke, Ainsworth, Dc Missy, ascertained, except that the water is said to rise when tin 
Marklurtd, Maittaire and Palairet, who in ids Latin letters N. wind blows. The vil. (which stands on a hill) has no 
salutes him as ‘ vir doctissime et carissime.' Although ‘ a running water, nor any .spring hut this. When the well 
true Jacobite son of the Clnirch,' he manifested a most overllows it is observed that a small spring is formed near a 
charitable disposition. Iu his remarks, fur instance, on the neighbouring wood at a greater edevation than the mouth of 
Emperor Julian, of whose life by Bleterie ho published, in the well. It has been observed also that when the well 
1746, a translation, with learned notes by himself, he says, overllows for some time, tho noighhouring country becomes 
* It is one of the hardest things in nature to give to an sterile, and the corn is scanty in quantity and small in th 
enemy the praise ho deserves—tho idea of apostate is sup- grain. In Feb., DO."), this well, with the springs which 
posed to be inconsistent with every virtue; and tho man had formed around it, gave out such a quantity of water, 
who has rejected the Christian religion is thought to have that iiniUsl, they would have sufliceil to turn a mill. Tho 
abandoned humanity.’ Ho was greatly admired and re- water Ibrnied a How of sonic extent all round the well; and 
spected by tho author of the noted Ariaii * Essay on Spirit,' the inundation impaired the soundness of the cellars and 
Bi.sliop Clayton, who gave him the copyright of tho whole of the walls of the houses. In 17.‘)(i another considerable 
of his works. Bowycr was estimable not only for his inundation happened, which filled the ccdlars of the ncigh- 
luarning, hut for rigid probity and active unostentatious bouring houses. (Knryrltipfdte Methodique;'R'xpAXy.'y 
benevolence. In gciieral moral rectitude and amiable sim- BOYCE, VVIl.LIAM, doctor in music, who as an Etig- 
pheity of manners, few have exceeded • the last of learned lish composer is entitled to contend with Arno for the lio- 
priiiters.’ His bust in marble, with a portrait of his father, nour of ranking next to Purcell, was born in tho city of 
IS in Stationers'Hall. Loudon, in 1710.,.^ He commeneeil his musical education 

Boyar, or BOYARD, tho general name for a Russian us*a chorister of .S'!- Paul’s, under Charles King, Mus. Bac., 
noble. The original nobility of Russia were composed of per- and completed it under Dr. Greene, then organist of the 
sons descended from the leading warriors of the first Russian cathedral. Anxiods however lo become acquainted with 
monarch, Rurik and his sucecssors, who, like the Norman the philosophical 'principles of his art. he attended the 
warriors under our own WilUam I„ received large fiefs in learned lectures of Dr. Pepusch, from whom he also no-, 
tho country which their valour had enabled their chief to quired a knowiedgo of tlie works of <he early Flemish 
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and Italian composers. In 1736 ho succccde^'V^ldon 
as one of the composers to the Chapels-Royal, and in per- 
tbrrniu;; the duties of the office produced tl>o two Ser¬ 
vices and many Anthems which rcdect so much honour 
on the English school of church music. Sonip years after 
he set Edward Moore’s Solomon, a serenata, to music, in 
which are the duet ‘ Together let us range tbp fields,' the 
airs, ‘ Softly blow, O southern breeze,’ * Tell me, gentle 
shepherd,' and other highly esteemed compositions. In 
1749 he was selected to set an ode for the installation of 
the Duke of Newcastle, as chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, when the degree of doctor in music was, un¬ 
solicited, conferred on him. The same year gave birth to 
I'ha Chaplet, a drama written by Moses Mendez, the music 
of which, composctl by Boyce, immediately became popular, 
and so continued many years afterwards. 

On the death of Dr. Greene, in 17!i5, Dr. Boyce was ap¬ 
pointed Master of his Majesty's band of Musicians, then a 
lucrative and honourable office. In that year he also pro¬ 
duced his finest work, the grand anthem, ‘ Lord, tlioii hast 
been our refuge,’ which he wrote for 'I'he Feant of the Suite 
of the Clergy, and at the annual meeting of tliat corpo¬ 
ration in St. Paul's cathedral, it lias ever since been per- 
fortned. In 1758, on tlio death of Travers, he became 
organist to the Chapels-Royal, whicli office he held in con¬ 
junction with that of composer. In 17C0 be published in 
score, in three large fi)lio volumes, tlic Cethedml Mtasic of 
the English Masters if the lust two hundred years, a 
splendid and useful work, in which the disinterestedness of 
the editor is not less remarkable Ilian his deep researeh 
and aeutc discrimination ; f r not desiring any pecuniary 
reeompeiise for his labours, be fixed a price on the pnbliea- 
tion—the sale of which was necessarily limited—which only 
indemnified him for Iho e.xpcuse he had incurred in pre¬ 
paring and bringing it out. 

Dr. Bojee during many >e:\rs sufi'ored much from tlie 
gout, the .itlacks of v. liich hecame more l'ret|iioiit and r.eveio 
as he a Ivaiiced in age. and tenirnaled his life in 1779. lie 
was interred in St. I’aufs cathedral, and ‘Ills obsequies 
wore performed with every mark of aliiciion and respect, 
many jiorsons ordistinctinii altcndiiig, tegellier with almo.st 
every imisi'daii in London at all known for talent, or' 
esteemed for character.’ Hiswife and an only son survived 
him ; the latter died many years ago, leaving no is.iiie. 

The published works of this excellent composer an-, 
Fifteen Anthems, together with a Te lleain and Jahiiate, in 
seore, ike,., 1780; a grand anthem. Lord, thou hast hern 
onr refuse, for a full hand. A second. Blessed is he that. 
rnnsidereth the poor and needy, for the same, l.8(l-2; a Te 
Deum, Jubilate, and six anthems, printed in Dr. .-Vrnold's 
Collection of Cathedral Music : the Serenata of Solomon ; 
the Opera of The Chaplet ; and numerous detached pieces, 
which ajipeared in I.yra Britannicu; The Briti-di ()r- 
pheus: The Focal Musical Mask, 

BOYDELL, ,IOHN, was horn, as asserted in the ‘ (len- 
tleman's Magazine,’ in Stalfordsliire; at Stanton in Shrop- 
shire, according to tl)%‘Biog. Diet.' of Chalmers; hut ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Nichols in his ‘ J.itcrary Anecdotes' (vol. iii. 
p. 411), an acknowledged authority for such particulars, in 
JJerhyshire, in the year 1719. In his youth he was designed 
for the profession of his father, that of a land surveyor, to 
which for some time he attended ; but h.aving, it is said, acci¬ 
dentally seen a volume of views of country seats hy Biul- 
delcy, his taste was developed, and ho re.solved to hsscoine 
an migravcr. He accordingly proceoih'd to I,ondon, where, 
though at the age of 21, he hound himself for seven years 
to Mr. Tomras for the purpose of learning the art. At tluj 
expiration,of lus apprenticeship he published hy subscription, 
in 1746, a volume of his own engravings, consisting of 152 
views in England .'tnd Wales; price .j guineas. They are 
now interesting chiefly as an indication of the iiniierfect 
stilt® of the art in England at that period as compared with 
the improvement cftectod afterwards by his own e.xertions. 
Iridced ho never himself excelled as an artist, a fact which 
his judgment and eandoiir induced h m oTten to acknow¬ 
ledge. These bumble specimens served however to com¬ 
mence a very long and continuous eoi<rse of prosperity; 
for with the profits of this publication lii entered into hbsi- 
ncss for himself as a printseller; and Bv the adoptuiii of a 
very lilieral policy in employing and amply remmieratitig 
tho best artists of the time, ho graduany extended his spe¬ 
culations, and acouired a large income, and a great reputa¬ 
tion as an entetpming and generous pabnju of genius, lie 


engo^d'Wtl^lett to engrave tfie celebrated pictnres of 
Niobe and Photon; paying for tffe %tner 100 guineas, 
and for tho latfBr 12u; the|j-wcrc sol(nby»Boydeli at-flf. 
each; but have since, at imetiuas, produced 10 aiid 11 
guineas: in short, bo contrived to employ every oxpinuit to 
distinction whose energies wanted encouragement. JVhen 
Boydell began business there were no very eminent 
engravers, and they vverc generally inferior to tllose of the 
Continent. Our foreign comiherec in this departmcnt.con- 
sisted wholly in importations, and the cabinets of eollectora 
were principally ftimished by llie.»artisis of France. But 
when, after many years of persevering exertions, Boydell 
succeeded in forming an English school of engraving, the cir- 
cuiustiuices were reversed; for tl^ importation of prints was 
almost entirely discontinued, and a large exportation ensued. 
Holland, Flanders, and Germany wore the principal markets 
in which the engravings of Boydell were in demand. The 
complete success of his patronage in tho province of en¬ 
graving, and his indignation at the opprobrium whicli fo¬ 
reigners cast upon his countrymen for the deficiency of 
their taste in other departments of the fine arts, led him 
to attempt a similar improvement in the art of painting. 
For the aecumplishment of this design he secured tho ser¬ 
vices of all the first artists in the kingdom; and sclectcil 
for illustration the works of Shakspeare, as supplying the 
most appropriate subjects for eliciting and displa>iiig_^tlie 
abilities of each individual. An English school of historical 
painting was thus established. West, Opie, Reynolrls, 
Norlhcotc, and others were all emploved. Si'iioious pre¬ 
mises were purchased in Fall Mall, where, in the faiiums 
Hhakspeare Gallery, wero exhibited for several years those 
paintings which, in the words of Boydell, may with roiili- 
dence he said to surpass in their great originality, diversity 
and peculiar freedom of conception, whatever has issued 
from the Flemish, Frerieli.or Italian schools. The following 
passage, in an article on the fine arts, in the ‘Edinburgh 
Rev.' (vol. xvi. p. is sirangely at variance with tha 

geiiei'al ojiinioii: livery man conversant in art, and alive 
to naticiiial reputation, rejoiced at seeing, the Shakspeare 
(lallery (lisjierr-cd, and deprived of the means of collectively 
dtsoraring his r/'iintry.' Tho beautiful plates which, 
under the liberal patronage of Boydell, were engraved from 
llic.se numerous paintings, form a mugiiil'iccmt volume in 
royal elephant folio, of which the ilimcinlions arc three 
feet hytwo: the title, ‘ A Cellection of Prints from Pic¬ 
tures painted for the purpose of Illustrating the Dra¬ 
matical Works of Shakspeare, by the Artists of Great 
IJi ilaiti, lloydidl, 1803.’ A most superb edition of Shiik- 
s[:eari!'s dramatical works was at the same time undortaken 
by Boydeil, and printed at the press of Buhner, 1792-1801, 
ill 9 vol.s. fidio. There is a Itorid description of this stiiiip- 
tiums speeiiiieii of Ijpography in Dr. Dibdin's ‘ Bihliegra- 
phical Decameron,' 4to. vol. ii. p. In regarding the 

prodigious expense of the vvbole project, and the magnifi¬ 
cence of the performance, it is impossible lo dissent from 
the assertion in the jircfacc of the volume of plates, tiiat it 
appears to be ‘ unrivalled in any age or country,' and is 
such, it may be added, as by one individual vvtyi never be¬ 
fore uiidertakcu. 

The services of Boydell were universally appreciated. 
Ho was eulogised even from the pulpit. In a seminn de¬ 
livered heliire the corporation of J.ond.’ii on the 8th of .Ian., 
1804, the preacher (the Rev. John Perriiig), in his zeal to 
exhibit iiis merits in making tiie fine arts subservient lo 
the c-anse of religion, asserted, ‘ lie has at great expense 
adorned with prints a miignifieeiit Bible,’ an unfortunate 
mistake, for the' illustrated Bible was an undertaking by 
Miieklin, with which Boydell had nothing to do. 

Being now (in 1804) at the advanced ago of eighty-five, 
and having, in conse(|iienco of the coiiimerciai obstacles oc¬ 
casioned by the wars of the French Revolution, become in- 
vtilved in unavoidable difficulties, bo obtained, an act of 
)>arliamcnt enabling him to dispo.se of the paintings of his 
Sliaks])eine Gallery by a lotlery. In the memorial of bis 
situation he states that his enthusiasm for the promotion of 
tho arts induced him to lay nothing hv, but to employ con¬ 
tinually the whole of his gains in further engagements 
with unemployed artists ; that the sums he had laid out w iih 
his hreihren in tho advancement of this object amounted 
to 350,001)7., and that he had iiscumulated a stock of’cojipei - 
plat< s which all tho print-sellers in Europe wouhl together 
ho uiiahle to purchase. Ho lived only until the last ticket 
of bis lottery was sold. The affair was finally decided sub- 
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sequent to his death, which oceuwed on the.'}2th‘( 

1804. He’ had bepn elected aldennan in 1782, in 

lt8£, and mayor’fn 1790. held a1&) tho office of 

master of (he Stationers' Company. As the most gcue> 
rolls promoter of those arts which refiino and elevate the 
moral sentiments of man, he was honoured with a public 
fimett^ ^ 

Among the collections published by Boydoll was that of 
120 .engravings from the Itoughton Gallery, which was 
purchased by the Empress Catharine of Russia. In 1777 
he published in fol. the't$jLiber Veritatis,' containing copies 
of 200 of Claude Lorraine's first shetchos, in the cabinet of 
the duke of Devonshire; in 179-1, the ‘ History of the River 
Thames,’ 2 vols. fol.; and^in 180.‘1, in 4to., ‘An Alphabetic 
Catalogue of Plates engraved by the first Artists, from tho 
finest Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, German, French, 
and English Schools.’ 

BOYEAU is any trench executed by the besiegers of a 
fortress to serve as a covered communication, or line of 
approach, during the progress of the siege. It rC(X'ives tho 
denomination of a parallel, an oblique, or a zig-zag boyeau, 
uccoriliug to the lino of its direction with vesp<?ct to the ge¬ 
neral front of tho works attacked. [Tiiknch.] 

BOYER. [.AiicsKNs, Marquis d'.] 

BOYLE, RICHARD, was born at Canterbury, Oct. 
3rd, 1500. His family wa.s icspectablc, and luidor the 
name of Biuvilo Inul botni settled in Ilercfordsbirc for nuiny 
generations: but it was first rcivlcrcd illustrious by tho 
subject of the present notice, who from having been em¬ 
ployed in the service of the chief haron of the Exclusjiicr as 
a clork, rose to the highest honours of the state ; and as if 
tliey wore insufficient to mark tho sense wliich was gene- 
ruily entertained of liis abilities, it has been usual to style 
him ‘ the great Earl of Cork.' 

From Benot Collcg<!, (Cambridge, Mr. Boyle passial to 
the Middle Temple, but having lost both bis father and 
mother, his resources were prol)ably not sufficient for bis 
maintenance during the usual course of study, and bo was 
tints led to oifer bis services to Sir R. Maiiwood, at that 
linio chief baron of the Excbc(iuer. The eircnnistanees 
in '.vhich he was now placed alVordcd him little opportunity 
for the exercise of his talents, and in his twenty-second 
year ho went to Dublin in que:,tof a situation more suitable 
to tho activity'of his disposition. On lamling in Ireland 
ho was not in possession of more than 27/. Itv. in tnoncy, 
and a diamond ring and bracelet of gold, the gift of his 
inotlu-r ; and his wardrobe, as lie states in the sliort hut in- 
.struetive nictnoirs which he left of his life, was hut slenderly 
furnished. His conddcncc arose from his energy and a 
dctoriuination to do his utmost to render himself useful. 
Ills first employment was to draw up mcriiorials and other 
docnnieiits for individuals eoiiiiectod with the government, 
by which means he acquired considerable insight into 
imblic atl'airs. 

In 159:> ho married one of the co-hoivesscs of a geiitle- 
nian of T.itncrick, who in admiration of his talents ovit- 
lookcd the inadeciuai^ of his fortune. His wife dicil in 
giving birth to her child, and left him in possession of 
500/. a-ycar arising from landed cst.ites, and a sum in cash 
besides. He lived with strict econoniy without being parsi¬ 
monious, and as land sold at a very cheap rate in Ireland, 
ho increased his property by considerable purchases in 
Ulster. The envy of several intiiiciitial persons was excited 
by his prosperity, and^hey severally addressed letters to 
t^uceii Elizabeth, stating that Mr. Boyle, who only came 
into tho country a few years before, made so many pur¬ 
chases of landed property as to occasion suspu-ion of his 
being aided by some foreign prince; a riirumstancc wliicli 
was the more evident, they alleged, owing to .some of bis 
newly-acquired possessions being on the coast, and posso.sscd 
of advantages for facilitating an invasion, an event which at 
the time was generally anticipated. Mr. Boyle, who had 
been informed of these machinations, had resolved itjion re¬ 
pairing to the English court in order to defend his interests 
and character, but the rebellion of Munster broke out 
before he could quit Ireland. His estate was ravaged by 
tho rebels, and as he himself states, ‘ I could not say that 
I had one penny of certain revenue left mo.’ 

Ho now returned with forlorn prospects to the Temple; 
but when the earl of Essex was sent to Ireland he was re¬ 
ceived in the suite of that nobleman. On again rcaiihiiig 
the country his former enemies made another attempt to 
crush his reviving hopes, and were so far successful as to 


oeoa^n^liis being put unilor confinement. He earnestly 
suugift an opportunity of meeting tho charges brought 
against him, and on his case coming before the English 
Privy Council, he w^n fSrtunate to secure the presoiice of 
tho queen, who listened with interest to hifeabic* and suc¬ 
cessful defence. Before ho concluded ho exhibited the 
principal instigator of the proceedings (Sir Henry Walloji, 
treasurer of Ireland) in the character of a public peculator, 
and clearly proved that he passed his accounts in an irre¬ 
gular and dishonest manner. When he had dbne speaking 
the queen said, ‘ By God's death all these are but inven¬ 
tions against this young man, and all his sufferings are fur 
his being able to do ns service, and those complaints urged 
to forestall him theivin; hut find liim a man fit to be 
employed by ourselves, and will crnplov him in onr'scrvicc.s. 
Wallop and his adherents shall know fiiat it shall not be in 
the power of any of them to wrong him, neither shall Wallop 
be our treasurer any longer.' A new treasurer was iinine- 
dialcly ajipointed, and Boyle was nuulu clerk of the council 
of Munster; ‘ and this (he .says) was the second rise that 
God gave to my fortunes.’ 

He rotnriusl to Ireland to discharge the duties of his 
office, and shortly afterwards, on the Spaniards and Tyrone 
being defeated with great loss, was sent to announce the 
victory to llic English eourt. He performed this duty with 
marvellous celerity. He says in his memoirs, ‘ I marie a 
speedy expedition to the court, for 1 left my lord president 
at Shannon (.'astle, near Cork, on the Monday morning 
about two of tho clock, ami tht? next ilay, being Tnesilay, I 
delivered my packet and supped with Sir Itobert (Jeril, 
being llieii (rrincipiil secretary, at his house in the Strand, 
who aficr supper held me in di.scoiirse till two of (he clock 
in the niorniiig ; and by seven that morning called uj)on me 
to allend him lo the court, where ho proseiibsl mo to her 
Majesty in her bedrdiamber ’ The queen again ri?cei\ ed 
him in a gracious manner. 

His fort lines now took a more prosperous turn than before. 
He bougiit at a low prii'c the Irish estates of Sir Waller 
Raleigh, wliich contained 12,000 acres, and by prudent and 
judicious management greatly increased their value. At a 
Mib'.eqiieiit period, when Cromwell was shown the impiove- 
meiits wbieh be bad etfeeted, he remarked that if there bad 
been an earl of Cork in every province the Irish would not 
have lieiMine rebels. 'J'lie earl of Cork's tenants were most 
probably of his own faith, and perhaps his own countrymen, 
as he zealously pronioled the iiuiuigraliuii of English Pro¬ 
testants. His endeavours to dilfuse among tliem the means 
of prosperity and cpinfort were therefore unchecked by the 
outbreukings of religious and political diseoiitent, and (hat 
turbulence which was an miavoiduble result of the position 
and circumstances of the Iri.sh ; and having sull’ercd .so 
much during the rebellion of Munster, his policy towards 
them was generally severe. 

In .luly, IGO.'l, Mr. Boyle married a daughter of Sir 
Geolfrey Fenton, principal secretary of slate; en which 
occasion his friend Sir George Carew, the lord di'puty of ^ 
Ireland, knighted him on his wedj|Sng-day. In IGUO 
was sworn a privy councillor to Kmg James for the pro¬ 
vince of Munster; in 1G12 a privy councillor for tho king¬ 
dom of Ireland : in lOlG ho was created Lord Boyle, haron 
of Voughall; ami in 1620 Viscount. Dungarvan and earl of 
(kirk. In 1G29 he was constituted one of the lords justice.s 
of Ireland; in 1G31 lord high treasurer, an office which was 
made hereditary in his family. 

Charles I., out of regard to the earl of Cork's character 
and talents, and as an aeknowlcilgmciit of his services, 
created the carl's second son then living, Lewis, a child of 
eight years obi. Viscount Kynelmcaky. Lewis was killed 
in the battle of Liscaroll in lii42, and bis widow was created 
countess of Guildford in her own right by Charles II., The 
earl of Cork was a witness against l..ord Strafford, with whom 
he had not been on cordial terms in consequence partly of the 
jealousy with which I^ord Strafford during his residence in 
Ireland as lord lieutenant had regarded the intluonce of the 
earl of Cork. Hotwithslanding tbo eminettt station which 
this able man attained he often looked biuk with just and 
gratified pride lo IJs early origin. JBe selected the tollovving 
as 4iis family motf;-, and caused (t to be engraved on bis 
tomb: * God’s Providence is my inheritance.’ 

The carl of Cork’died Sept. 15tli, 1644, in the sevonty- 
eiglith year of his (.'ge. IIis wife, by whom he bad fifteen 
children, died ifi 16M. ' (Uudgell's Men^irt of the 
of the Boyles, VIW\ Life of the HwRobert B<tyle, by 
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Birch; ilf«motr« Written by th^ earl of Cork m 163^ called 

Trtte Remembrances.) 

BOYLEt ROGER, fifth son^nd eleventh child of the 
first earl of Cork, born April 2Cs lift], was created Baron 
Broghill, almost while in his infancy, by Charles I. He 
married a sister of the carl of Suflblk, and landed with his 
wife in Ireland the day after the breaking out of the re¬ 
bellion, which he displayed great activity in quelling, 

The detj^ of Charles I., and the state of his possesions 
in Ireland,%hich he almost gave up as lost, induced him to 
seek retirement in England, where he occupied himself wiBi 
projects for the restoration of royalty. He had gone so far 
as to obtain a passport, and was on the point of leaving tbo 
kingdom for the purpose of having an interview with 
Charles IL, when his proceedings, and the future course of 
his life, were turned in another direction by the dexterous 
management of Cromwell, who, with the members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, had become acquainted with 
Lonl Broghill's intentions. Cromwell had been struck with 
the possibility of securing the services of Lord Broghill in 
the cause of the Coinniunweulth, and having the sanction of 
the members of the committee, he sent a message to his 
lordship informing him of his desire to wait upon him, and 
followed his own messenger so f{uickly, that he euleiud his 
lordshijj’s apartments before he had time to deliberate upon 
the meaning of the communication. Cromwell infonoed 
J.ordBritghill that the Committee of Safety were ac(iiiainte(I 
with his intended movements, which he detailed. J^ord 
Broghill attemi)tod to deny the facts, on which Cromwell 
produced copies of papers which his lordship had conliden- 
tially addressed to friends of the royalist cause. Tlie frank 
and candid manner of Cromwell, the just compliments wliich 
ho paid to Lord Broghill's merits, and the real servieo wliieh 
h(! was doing him by protecting him from the consequences 
of Ills coiiduci, completely sueceeded in gaining him to 
(homweirs proposals. Cromwell, who was about to proceed 
with ail army to Ireland,oll'ered Lord Broghill the eoinniaiid 
of a general officer, with a condition that his serxiees should 
he limited to the immediate object of the expedition. I.oril 
Broghill, after some hesitation, aeeepled Cromwell's proiio- 
sition. His services in Ireland proved that his abilities hud 
nr)t been overrated. On one or two occasions Lord Brog- 
hill's boldness and activity were of signal value, es|iecially 
during the siege of Clonmel, when his vigilance preveiiletl 
the rebels from forming in the rear of the army during the 
siege. While engaged upon this service he received an 
urgent message from Cromwell recalling him to Clonmel, 
the siege of which he feared he should be compelled h> raise, 
as there was much disease in the army, and it hud been 
twice repulsed by the Irish. At the end of three days Lord 
Broghill appeared at the head of his division before Clon¬ 
mel, when Cromwell caused the whole army to salute him 
by the cry of ‘ A Broghill! a Broghill!' Cromwell himself 
embraced him, and shortly afterwards, though it was in the 
depth of winter, Clonmel was taken. 

Under the Protectorate Lord Broghill was one of the 
privy council, and at%hc special request of Crontwell ho 
went to presiilo in Scotland. Richard Cromwell selected 
Broghill as one of the cabinet council, along with Dr. 
Williams and Colonel Philips, and more than once his 
lordship's political talents were most dexterously employed 
in sustaining the Protector's interests. But the impossi¬ 
bility of Richard Cromwell any longer retaining the pro¬ 
tectorate becoming soon evident, I.ofd Broghill, conceiving 
that the country might otherwise fall into the hands of a 
cabal, used every exertion to bring about the Restoration, 
He repaired to Ireland, and by his influence secured the co¬ 
operation of some of the most important individuals in the 
army, and soon after sent I.ord Shannon, his younger bro¬ 
ther, with a letter encouraging Charles II. to land in Ireland. 

After the Restoration I^rd Broghill was created earl of 
Orrery, and took his scat in the cabinet council. He also 
acted as one of the lords justices for the government of Ire¬ 
land, and was »pointed lord president of^tho province of 
Munster. ^ 

In the leisure which succeeded the actiye part of his life, 
the earl of Orrery, at theAlng's request, vTote several plqys. 
He wrote also some verses on the ^ex^h of Cowley, and 
other poetical pieces; a thin folio, on tfe art of war: and 
‘ Parthenissa,’ a large romance in folim part of which he 
wrote by desire of Henrietta Maria, daughter of Charles I. 
v^'hese productioi^hayo no great mes^, and jvero chiefly 
written during tfbflra attacks of the gout. 


opposed a petition presented to the kin^ by the Irish 
CathMics, praying for the restoration # their estates. ^!Mr. 
Morrice, his private chaplaiil. asserts in his memoirs ofXonl 
Orrery, that he was ottered a largo sum of moneyt and 
landed properly worth 7000f. a year, on condition of with¬ 
drawing his opiiosilion to the prayer of tho petitiOi|M. In 
ills lordship's address to the privy council lift Imfa were 
charged with having broken «U Ibe treaties into wliich they 
had ontereil; and with having made an offer of tho king¬ 
dom of Ireland to the pojle, to tip king of Spain, and like¬ 
wise to the king of France; and he is said to have produced 
authentic documents in proof of his assertions. The claims of 
the petitioners were rejected. Tho Act of Settlement, which 
was drawn up by the earl of Orrery, contains stipulations 
by which tliose Roman Catholics who had conducted them¬ 
selves loyally were restored to their possessions. His bio¬ 
grapher states that he conceived it highly hurbaruus to 
persecute men for any opinions which were not utterly in¬ 
consistent with the good of the state; he wished for iiulhiiig 
more than to see a union between the Church and the Dis¬ 
senters. On the Bill of Exclusion being brought in, he 
declared liimseU' averse to a ehango of the succession, but 
wished rather that, in case of the crown devolving upon a 
catholic prince, some restrictions should he provided of a 
nature ciiually efficacious. 

In a hical court, in wliich he presided in virtue of his 
office of Lord I’resiilent of Munster, he is slated to hate 
acted with great wisdom and equity. 

The earl of Orrery died Oct. Ifit'h, in his .'itdh year. 

BOYLH, ROBKRT, was the seventh son of Richard 
Boyle, earl of (iork, and his wife Ciitherine, only daughter 
of Sir CeoH'ry Fimtoii, secretary of state for Ireland. There 
were lifleen ehildreu of this nuirriage, and tho subject of 
this inenioir (the iourteetith) wa.s born on the Sath of 
.laitiiary, Kithi, at l.isinore in the province of Munster. His 
sister (hitlierine, by marriage Lady Kunelagh, afterwards 
meiitioiied, was considerably older, having been bom on tho 
ll'.iijd of March, lOM. 

The autobiography and correspondence of Robert Boyle 
have been almost entirely forgotten in the superior fanio 
which he has attained in chemistry and medicine. If we 
consider the position in which he stands among our phi- 
hisophcrs, it will not apn»:ar supcriluous, having his i.iwii 
words to quote, if wo give the account of his earlier years at 
some length. The narration in question (.in which he calls 
himself Fhilarctus, and writes in the third person) is pre- 
fi.xed to Dr. Birch's edition of his works in 5 vols. fol., which 
we hero cite once for all—‘The Works of the Hon. Kohort 
Boyle, in five volumes, to which is prefixed a Life of the 
Author,' London, printed for A. Millar, 17.14. Of his birth 
and station he says, ‘ that it so suited his inclinations and 
designs, that, had he been jiermilted an election, his choice 
would scarce have altered God's assignment.’ His father, 
having ‘ a perfect aversion for their fondness, who use to 
breed their children so nice and tenderly that a hut sun 
or a good shower of rain as much eudaugers them as if 
they were ma<le of butter or of sugar,'committed him to 
a nurse away from lioine, under whoso care ho formed a 
vigorous constitution. Hu lost his mother at an curly ngi;, 
this being one ‘ great disaster;' tlie other was the acquisi¬ 
tion of a habit of stuttering, which came upon him from 
mucking other children. He was taught early to speak 
both French and Latin, and his studiuusness and veracity 
endeared him to his father, ‘ and indeed lying was a vice 
both so contrary to his nature, and so inconsi.slcnl with his 
principles, that as there was sea; ’ely anything he more 
greedily desired than to know the truth, so was there scarcely 
anything he more perfectly detested than not to speak it. 
which brings into my mind a foolish s.ary 1 have heard him 
jeered witli by his sister, my Lady Ranelagh, how sho 
having given strict order to have a fruit tree preserved for 
his sister-in-law, the Lady Dungurvon, ho accidentally 
coming into the garden, and ignoring the prohibition, did 
cat half a score of them, for which being taidden by bis 
sister Ranelagh (for be was yet a child), and bein^ told by 
way of aggravation that he had eaten half a dozen plums, 
“Nay truly, sister,'* answers he simply to her, “1 have 
eaten half a score.’’ ’ At eight years old he was sent to 
Eton with his elder brother, the provost being Sir Henry 
Wottoii, * a person that was not only a fine gentleman him¬ 
self, but very well skilled in the art of making others so.’ 
Hero ho was placed under the immediate caro of Mr. Har¬ 
rison, one of tho masters, and became immoderately fond of 
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study from *the aoeidental perusal of Quintus Gurtius> 
which first made Mm in love IHth other than pe^htic 
boqlli.' Ho always declared that he was more obliged to 
this author than was Alexander. Two years afterwards 
the Romance of Amadis de Gaulo was put into his hands 
‘ to div^ his melancholy,’ and by this and other such works 
his halm of persevering study was weakened. He was 
obliged afterwards systematitmlly to conquer the ill effects 
of this mental regimen, and ‘ the most effectual way ho 
found to be the extraction of the square and cube roots, and 
especially those more labdi'ioua operations of algebra which 
so entirely exact the whole man, that the smallest distrac¬ 
tion or fieedlessness constrains us to renew our trouble, and 
re-begin the operation.* His father had now come to Eng¬ 
land, and settled at Stalbridge in Hursctshiro; on which 
account Rolmrt Roylc was soon removed from Eton to his 
father’s house, and placed under the tuition of the rector of 
the parish. In the autumn of 1638 he was sent to travel 
with an elder brother, under the cure of M. Marcombes, a 
Frcrtchmau, of whom he says, with many other encomia, 
that ‘ if he were given to any vice himself, he was careful 
by sharply condemning it to render it uniufectious.' ‘ The 
worst quality bo had was bis cholcr; and that being the 
onfy passion to which Philarctus was much observed to be 
inclined, his desire to shun clashing with his governor, and 
his accustomeduess to bear the sudden sallies of his im¬ 
petuous humour, tauglit our youth so to subdue that passion 
111 himself, that he was soon able to govern it habitually 
and with ease.’ It bad been intended that he should have 
served in a y:oop of horse which his ehlesl brother bud 
raised, but the illness of unolhor brother prevnilod this. 
He travelled through France, and settled with his governor 
at Geneva, for the prosecution of his studies. A timuder- 
Btorm%hich happened there in the night was the cause of 
those religious iin)>ressiuns wliich he n-lained througlumt 
his life, and, it should he added, without giving into either 
the fanutieisni or the intoleranre of hi.s con temporaries. He 
carried his theological studies to coiisiiliTuble depth. Ho 
cultivated both Hebrew and Greek, though a profi^ssed 
hater of verbal studies, that he inigbt retnl llu; originals of 
the Scriptures. On this snlijeel he imiiarUs in his iiia- 
nuseripts (Works, vul. i. pp.'.i'.), .'it))—‘When 1 have conic 
into the .lowish schools and seen those ehildreii that were 
never bred up for more than triidesnieii, bred np to speak 
(what hath been jweiiliarly called) God’s tongue soon us 
their mother’s, I have blushed to think how many gowii- 
nien, that boast theinselve.s to he tlie true Israelites, are 
perfect strangers to the language of L'anaun: which 1 
would learn were it but to he able to pay God the rcspec-t 
usual from civil inferiors to princes, with whom tliey are 
wont to converse in their own languages. .And 1 i-onfess 
myself to ho none of those lazy pi-rsoiis that seem to c.xiiec-t 
to obtain from God the knowledge of the wonders of his 
hook upon as easy terms as Adam ilid a wife, by sleeping 
profoundly, and having her jiresenled to him at hi^ 
awaking.’ 

In Septeniher. 1641, he left (Jenevii, and travelled in 
Italy, where he employed hiniself in lenriiing the language, 
and ‘in the new paradoxi's of the gieal st,ir-ga/er Galileo, 
whose ingenious books, peiliups heeunse they could not ho 
so otherwise, were confuted by a dei-ree from Rome; his 
highness the pojic, it seems, pii-suuiing, and that Justly, 
that the infallibility of liis ('hair extendcul c<|ually to deter¬ 
mine |Kiints in philosophy as in religion, and loath to have 
the stability of that earth rpiestioneil in which he had esta¬ 
blished his kingdom.' Having seen Florence, Rome, and 
Genua, he came 1u Marseilles, and here his own narrative 
ends. At Marseilles he was detaiiual for want of money, 
owing to the troubles in England ; having, howevt-r, pro¬ 
cured funds from his governor, ho laslurnod to London, 
where he found (in 1644) hi.s father dead, and hims(df in 
possession of the manor (if .Stalbridge, with other property. 
At that place he resided till 1650, not taking any part in 
polities, and being in r.otnnuinicution with men of inlluonc 
m both parties, whereby, his jtroperty received protection 
from both. The epistolary correspondence of Boyle is 
amusing, and furnishes one,of the earliest specimens of tlic 
Imhtcr style. Considering the formality of the age, and the 
tHen existing peculiarities of the English, the extracts we 
give from a letter to Lady Ranelagh will appear original; 
white the letter immediately following, written from Boyle 
when at Eton to his father (stated to be taken from the ori¬ 
ginal in the Biog. Brit.') will show the manners of the time — 


‘ My most honoured liot^ Fath^, 

• Heartily praying for th8*’eDntinHanco of God’s favor to 
your Lordship still in soul and body, I humbly proi^ato 
myself unto your hon|paBle feet, to crave your blessing tind 
pardon for my remissnoss, in presenting iny^Jterate lines 
unto your honorable kind acceptance. Wsmbas I have 
been heretofore cloytid with our college exbreiso, 1 could 
not so. often visit your Honour in writing; but now being 
by the" ardent desire of our hrothere* and the license of Sir 
Harry Wotton, and our schoolmaster, come 4to London, 
Tirtiere wo make four days' residence, have found opportunity 
to offer unto your Honour that oblation duo unto so go(Ml 
and so noble a father, that is most humble duty: desiring 
your Honour to pardon him for his brevity, who strives to 
live after your I.rf)rdship’8 will and comiimndinerils. 

‘I.«ndon, dccimo * Truly alia obedieully, 

4to Martii. ‘ Robert Boyle,' 

Snjicrscribcd, ‘ For my dear Lord Father, the Earl of 
Cork.’ 

The following is a part of his account of his first Journey 
to Stalbridge, written to Lady Ranelagh, March 30, i 6 16 ;— 

‘As wo went along, we met divers little parlies, with 
whom we exchanged fears, and found that the malignant 
humours, whudi were then abroad, had frighteiuMl the 
country into a shaking ague, till W(! got to Farnham, which 
we found empty and unguarded. With divers conteia 
plations upon this subject, 1 wont to supper, and theiK'o 
to bed, not without some little fear of liaviiig our (]Uarters 
beaten up hv the cavaliers that night; when lo ! to second 
my ap)>rL'hcnsions, about the dead of iny sleep, and that 
nlelit, I heard a llnindering at tlio door, as if they nitant 
to fright it out of the hinges and us out of our wits. 1 
presently leaped oitt of luy bed, in my sto(!kiiigs and 
elotht's (my usual night posture when T travel), and wliile 
Roger was lighting a caiidlo, got niy Bilhoa and other in- 
stiuments from under my [(illow; whereupon Roger open¬ 
ing the door, .saw it he.S(!t witli musketeers, who no .sooner 
saw ns, hut said aloud that we wen: not the iiieii thi'y 
looked for; and heing iiitrealed to come into the ehamber, 
reliised it, c.nd lie that hroiiglit them thither exeused their 
Irouhling us with as transcendent ('omplinients as the 
lirown hill could alford. 1 woederod at their courtesy till 1 
know that it was the town coii.-.tahk', that, iiiakiiig a seareli 
for Some suspicious persons, and coniing by my ehumher, 
that wanti.'d a look, either had a mind to make us lake 
notice of so consideralile an otfiicr, or no mind that we 
should sleep while oiir hetters watched ; and for his not 
eoiiiiiig ill, some accents of fear that fell from him made 
me suspect 1 was ohliofd for that to iiiyself; and I renieni- 
ber that Just at the opening of the door, ho, peeping in, 
espied me drawing a pistol out of one of my holsters, wliieli 
I helievo made him so niggardly of his eompaiiy. The 
iK’Xt (lay we dined at WiiiehesU'r, and ever and anon, hy 
the lieiiihling passeiig,Ts we nag, were as nicely cateehized 
coiirerning our way-, as if we were to ho elected in tlie 
iihiiiIkm- of the new lay elders. From thence we reaelied 
Salisbury that night, though hefom wo came thither, wc; 
Were fain to pass in the dark through a wood, where we had 
warning given us that about tin hundred woodmen (wo 
htive got wild English (oo now) lay leiger, where these 
liight-hiids used to exercise their ( tiarily, in easing weary 
travellers of such hiirthensonic things tis money and port- 
manteans. But coming nearer, and knowing the slate's 
messenger, as he called himself, they durst not meddle 
neither with us nor with my trunks, wliiidt they eyed tliougli 
very lovingly ; and liad we not been then?, woiihl, I believe, 
hdve o])e)ied to seandt for malignant letters, such as ttse to 
he about the king's picture in a yellow hoy. 1 am loaded 
with civil laiiginigc and fair promises; but I have always 
observed that in the trooper's dictionaiy the pages, are so 
(do.se and thick written with promises, that there is no room 
left for such a word as performance,’ 

Fnnn this time to the end of his life he appcairs to have 
been engaged in study. His clieniie.al expejtoontadnto from 
1646. lie wasofleoftlui first members of jth aih tw’«»6/e collesru. 
as he culls it, which has since beepme'SR Royal Society. 
The rest of his p'lihlic life is littjlq Bioi% roan the history of 
his printed works, U’hich arc voluminous, and will presently 
bfe further 8pecifio(t He must have written with singular 
rapidity, for an armimeutativo and Glabd|iite letter, written 
as appears on the vacc of it, in the mor^g, previously to 
making his preparations for a journey in the afternoon, is 
of n length whjph would occupy five coHi|9t)s of this work. 
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After vanoua journeys, to Wlrisn''estates.^he Tsettlod at 
Oxford in 1654, whera^^^ he ritfiamerl till ir>68. JBfure his 
life C Works,’ vol. i.) states him to have invented U»e air- 
punip, which is not coiTcct, thougl|^he made considerable 
improvemenlk in it. [Air-pump.'P On the accession of 
Charles Il.^h 1660, he was much pressed to enter the 
church, but refhsed, both as feeling the want of a sufllcient 
vocation towards that profession, and as desirous to ad<rto 
his writings in favour «f Christianity all the force *which 
could be delived from his fortune not being interested in its 
detence. When he left Oxford, he took up his abode wi^h 
Lady Ranclagh, in London, and in 1663 was one of the first 
council of the newly incorporated Royal Society. _ In the 
year 1666, his name appears as attesting the miraculous 
cures (as they were called by many) of Valentine Greatraks, 
an Irishman, who,By a sort of animal magnclism, made his 
own hands the medium of giving many patients almost in¬ 
stantaneous relief. This gentleman, Mr. Greatraks, a man 
of respectable family, and an Irish magistrate, (wliose 
printed letter to Robert Boyle, besides being accom¬ 
panied by the testimonials of himself and others to facts, 
is, ns fur as such a tiling can ho, evidence of good faith hy 
its style and documents,) one day behoved himself enabled 
by the power of God to euro diseases by liis touch, and 
whatever the cause might bo, has hdlt sullicient evidence at 
least of this fn<!t, that after his touch inveterate diseases 
did shortly leave those who sufKwed from them. Mr. 
Greatraks published his letter to Mr. Boyle in 1666, and 
s<une remarks written in the lly leaf of a copy lye have seen 
will make a good resume of the state of the (ivkleiiee. ‘ In 
looking over the cases slated in tliis pamphlet, attested as 
they arc by the most learned and philosophical individitals 
of that period, it. is impossible to deny the existence of the 
facts as !lttestcd,'=^’ithout rejecting in tulo the evidence of 
every I’istorical record. (Jredulily may havi: distorted and 
exaggerated the reality, as witnessed by such unni i:veu as 
Boyle, Cudworth, Wilkins, Patrick, Sic.; hut doiihllc.ss the 
facts are essentially true as reported, and as certainly to be 
accounted for on the priueiph! of mental and physical sym¬ 
pathy, the imagination of the jiaticnt being wrought upon 
by the ])owcrfiil emotions cxi’ilcd by o\iH;etution. Half a 
linndred works of thp most plnlosopbical and scientific, phy¬ 
sicians niiglit be cited in conlirnialion of the astoiiishing 
clfeets of that agitating excitement of the nervous sjstein 
produced by opc-rating upon the imagination ; whiidi ]icr- 
leetly e.xplains all the wonders of aniimil imigiictisin.' Wo 
may add that tlie phenomena certainly witnessed at the 
tomb of the .lansenist Abbe Paris were not belter attested, 
and were less extraordintirv in degree, tlitiii th'ise in (inestioii; 
and that, as \vc shall see, of all the men of his tinii;, Robert 
Boylo was peculiarly the one whoso o))iiiion it would have 
been desirable to have. The reputation of Mr. Greatraks 
extended tlirougli the three kingdoms, and I’lamsieed, 
among others, (Baily's I'Yams/en/, p. Iti,) was among liie 
munher of those who went to Ireland to be touched, and 
calls himself ‘ an oye-witnt?ss of several of his cures.' He 
also received benefit himself, hut whether from the touch or 
from subsequent sea-sickness, he is not certain, but judges 
from both. At the same time, in illustration of what wo sliull 
presently have to say on the clislinctiou between Boi le as an 
eye-witness and Boyle as a judge of evidence, we fiml him 
in 1669 not indisposed to receive, and that upon the hypo¬ 
thesis implied in the words, the ‘true relation of the things 
which an unclean spirit did and said at Mascon, in Bur¬ 
gundy, &c.’ Tliat he should have been inclined to prosecute 
inquiries about the transmutation of metals, needs no 
excuse, considering the statu of chemical knowledge in his 
day ; and we find even Newton inclined to I'ear, from tho 
result of some experiments of Boyle, (tho results of which 
only, itjad lieon staled,) ainl to speak in time, as became one 
who "'should afterwards be master of the mint, a word in 
favour of the cmTcncy. In a letter to Oldenburgh, dated 
1676, Newton writes thus: ‘But yet because the way, by 
which uierett^ Tnay be so impregnated, has been thought 
fit to bo coaeMfid. by qthers that have kaown it, and may 
therefore possN^ be an inlet to somcthiiifr vion; noble, not 
be. commyjnieaied uiUto/it immense fLimaffe to the world, 
if there should be any*vcrity in thi Hermetic writers; 
therefore I question not but that thei great wisdom of the 
noble author wjjjl svpay him to high sAciice, till he shall be 
resolved of wliM consequence the thiag may be, either by 
his own experience, or the judgjnent of ^mc otlier that 
thoroughly ua<^pBtands what he spoaks about; that is, of a 


tta^<>Hcrmctio philosopher, whose judgment (if there be 
any such) would bo more to bo regarded in this point, than 
that 01 all the world bcsiites to the contrary, thbre ^ng 
, other tilings beside the transmutation of metals (if nKse 
graat pretenders brag not) which none but they underotand. 
Sir, because tho author seems desirous of the sense of O^ts 
ill this point, 1 have been so free as to shoot my Mt; but 
pray keep this letter private to yourself. Your servant, 
Isaac Newton." 

It appears that both Boylo and Newton were startled tvith 
the result of the experiments of the former; and the .treat¬ 
ment which old believers in alchemy have experienced ftoin 
the present age will render it no less than just to say, that 
faith in alchemy now, and the same in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, arc two things so difTeredt in kind, 
that to laugh at both in one shows nothing but the ignorance 
of the laugher. 

Boyle hud been for years a director of the East India 
Company, and we find a letter of his, in 1676, pressing upon 
that body the duty of promoting Cliristianity in the East. 
He caused the Gospels and tho Acts of the Amstles to bo 
translated into Malay, at liis own cost, by Hr. Thomas 
Hyde; and he promoted an Irish version. He alw gave a 
large reward to the translator of Grotius De Veritate, ^-c. 
into Arabic, and would have been at the whole expense of a 
Turkish Testament, bad not tho East India Company re¬ 
lieved him of n part. In the year 16.80 he was elected 
President of the Royal Sornety, a post which he declined, as 
appears by a letter to Hooke, (‘ Works," i. p. 74,) from 
scruj)les of conscience about the religious tests and oaths 
rc(piired. In 1688 he advertised tne publia that some of 
bis muiinscripts had been lost or stolen, and others muti¬ 
lated by accident; and in 1GS9, finding his health de¬ 
clining, he refused most visits, and set himself to repair tho 
loss. In (hat year, being still in a sort of expi'ctatinn that 
the alcliomical project might succeed, he'procured tho 
re])eal of the slatiile 5 Hen. IV. ‘against the multiplying 
of gold or silver,' and what was still more useful, the same 
slalule contains a jjroviskm that ‘no mine of copper, &c. 
shall he adjudged a royal mine, although gold or silver may 
he t!\lracled out of the same.’ Ill 1691 his complaints 
began to ass\ime a more serious character. Lady Ranclagh 
died on the ‘g3rd of December, and he followed her on the 
:tt)th of the same month. He was hurled at St. Martin’s in 
the Fields. .Ian. 7,169‘2, and a funeral sermoifi^was preached 
on the occasion by Dr. Burnet, whoiiad long been his friend, 
and to thi! exi>cnsi!s of wliosc history of the Refurmatiuii he 
had largely contributed. 

Boyle was never married. In a letter to his niece. Lady 
Barrimore, on a rntnour of tho kind, Iks says, ‘You have 
certainly reason, madam, to suspend your belief of a mar¬ 
riage celebratisl by no priest but Fame, and made unknown 
to tile siqiposed bridegroom : I shall therefore only tell you 
that the little gentleman and I are still at tlie old defiance. 
You hav<! oarrii'd away too many of the perfections of your 
sex, to leave enough in this country for tho reducing so 
stubborn a heart as mine, whose conquest were a task of so 
mucli diiliculty, and is so little worth it, that the latter pro¬ 
perly is always lik.ily to deter any that hatli beauty and 
merit enough to overcome the former.’ He was tall, slen- 
dt;r, and emitci:itc<l; c-xcessively abstemious in food, and 
soinowiiat oppre.ssed hy low spirits : but at the same time ot 
a copiousness of conversation and wit which made Cowley 
and Daveiiant rank him in that retpcct among the first inoii 
of his age. His benevolence holh in action and sentiment 
distinguished him from others as much as his ac(|uirenienls 
and experiments: and that in an age when toleration was 
unknown. He constantly refused a peerage, though the 
pcr.sonal frieml of thn.'o successive kings. lie was always a 
moderate adherent of tho Church of I'higlaiid ; nor is it re¬ 
corded that he ever attended any other place of worship, ex¬ 
cept once when he went to hear Sir Henry Vane discourse at 
his own hou.se, on which occasiorf ho entered into a discussion 
witli the prcachor. Finally, he was a man of whom all spoke 
well. AVith sucli a character, it is not to bo wondered at if his 
private virtues were made to rcllecl a lustre upon his'scien¬ 
tific exploits vvliich the latter could not have geined alone; 
the more especially when it isoonsidered that his oontempo- 
raries, who viewed him as he Was, and from their own posi¬ 
tion, liad a right to style his genius as one which produced 
resulls of the first order, which could ho but another way of 
saying that it was of the first order itself. So indeed it has 
been understood: and wo are accustomed to talk of Bacon 
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and Newton and Boyle together. Tlie merLts of Boyle are I 
indeed sinn'dar, and almcfit unprecedented ; his dkcoycrics j 
are in several cases of the hi^^esl utility : hut we do not 
think the inference that they were the result of a rita- 
soniiig power, or a distinctive sagacity, of llie highest kitid, 
w.iuhl he correct. Coming after Bacon, feeling all the 
beauty of his tuethods, disgusteil with the spirit of system, 
and strong beyond his contemporaries in common sense, 
the same view of life which made him indillereiit to the 
political and religious disputes of his lime, sind content 
liimselfwilh the knowledge and practice of the things which 
:hcy all agreed in, also regulated his views of philosoplty; 
BO that he tossed Laud and Paracelsus on one sirlc, Prynne 
and Descartes on the other, and began to investigate for 
himself, on the simple principle of examining closely and 
strictly relating what he saw. In this respect his writings 
remind us strongly of those of Roger Bacon : they arc full 
of sensible views and experiments of his own, and of absurdi¬ 
ties derived from the relation of others. Ho leans loo much, 
for one of onr day, to the attempt to discover the funda- 
mcnlnl relations which touch close upon the primary quali¬ 
ties of mutUT, instead of endeavouring to connect and classify 
what he had actually ohserx^id. And what we maintain is, 
that his discoveries do not show him to have that talent for 
suggestion and power of perceiving points of comj»arison, 
which is l.ho disUngnishing attribute of the greatest disco¬ 
verers, To take aii instance: in his experiments ‘ showing 
•how to make llamc stable and ponderable,’ he finds that 
various substances gain weight by being heated. He states 
it then as proved that ‘ either llamc, or the analogous 
eilluxions of the fire, will he, what chemists would call, cor- 
porified with metals or minerals exposed naked to its action.’ 
But it never suggests itself to him, that the additional sub- 
staiiee added to the metal or mineral may be air, or a part 
of air. ' 

M'hon a ch^acter has been overrated in any respect, thi 
disciivery of it is usually attcndeil by what the present age 
ealls a rraciion : the pendulum of opinion swings to llic 
side opposite to that on which it has been unduly brought 
• ml of its position of equilibrium. For instance, in a very 
inslructive discourse prefixeil to the Sttpp. Encyc. liritann., 
Mr. Brande speaks thus: • Boyle has left voluminous proofs 
of his attachment to scientific pursuits, hut his experiments 
are top miaoellancous and desultory to have affonled either 
brilliant or usefiil results; his reasoning is seldom satisfac¬ 
tory ; and a "llroad vein 9 f prolixity traverses his ])hilosophi- 
cal works. He was too fond of mechanical philosophy to 
shine in chemistry, and gave too much time and attention 
to theological and metaphysical controversy to attain any 
excellence in cither of the former studies. He who would 
do justice to Boyle's scientific character must found it rather 
upon the indirect benefits which he confta'ixsl, than upon 
any immediate aid which he lent to science, lie exhibited 
a variety of experiments in public, which kindled the zeal 
of others more capable than himself. Ho was always ojicii 
to conviction, and courted opposition and controversy upor 
the principle that truth is often elicited by the conllict o: 
opinions.' From nonu of this do wc dissent except as tc 
degree. To say that Boyle did not attain any excollcace ii 
chemistry, or furnish ‘ any immediate aid' to science, ii 
surely too much. Perhaps it will be a fair methixl to take s 
foreign history of physics fwlicro national partiality is on 
of the question) and try the following point:—What are 
those discoveries of the Briton of the seventeenth century 
which would ho thought worthy of record by a Frenchmar 
of the nineteenth? In the Hist. Phil, du Prngrh de la 
Physique, Paris, 1810, by M. Lihes, wc find a chapter de¬ 
voted to tho ‘ Progrl'S do la Physique entre les mains de 
Boyle,’ and wc are told that the air-pump in his hands be 
came a new machine—that such means in the hands of a 
man of genius multiply science, and that it is impossible t 
follow Boyle through his labours without being astonished 
at the immensity of his resyurces for tearing out the secrets 
of nature. Tho discovery of the propagation of sound by 
tho air (tho more creditable to Boyle that Otto von Guericki 
had been led astray as to the cause), of the absorbing powci 
of the atmosphere, of the clastic force and combustivu powe: 
of steam, the approximation to tho weight of the air, the 
discovery of the reciprocal attraction of the electrified and 
nontelectrified body, are mentioned as additions to the 
science. Between the character implied in tho two preceding 
quotations,_ we have no doubt the true one is to he found 
But there is a peculiar advantage consequent upon sjicb 


labourer as Boyle in tno infancy of ^ueh a science as che¬ 
mistry. Here arc no observei^ facts bf such common occur- 
jnee, and the phenomena of which are so distinctly under 
food, that any theory receives something like assent or 
lissent as soon as it is ]^oposed. The science of mechanics 
nust have originally stood to chemistry much' in the same 
elation as the objects of botany to those of mineralogy : the 
fli-st presenting themselves, the second to be sought for. 
The mine was to he found as well^as worked; and every 
one who sunk a shaft diminished *lhc labour of his stic- 
lessors by showing at least one place where it was not, 1 it 
this point of view it is imiiossible *to say to what degree of 
thligalion chemistry is to limit its acknowledgments to 
Boyle. Searching every inlet which phenomena presented, 
rying the whole material world in detail, and with a dispo¬ 
sition to prize an error prevented, as much as a truth fiis- 
overed, it cannot be told how many were led to that which 
loos exist, by tho previous warning of Boyle as to that 
which docs not. Perhaps had his genius been of a higher 
order he would have made fewer experiments and hotter 
deductions; bfit as it was, he was admirably fitted for tho 
task he undertook, and no one can say that his works, the 
eldiwt progeny of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ were any thing 
hut a credit to tlic source from whence they sprung, or 
that their author is unworthy to occupy a high place in 
our Pantheon, though not precisely on the grounds taken 
in many biographies or popidar treatises. 

The characteristics of Boyle as a theological writer are 
much the same as those which ap])crtain to him as a philoso¬ 
pher. Ho docs not outer at all into disputed articles of 
faith, and preserves a quiet and argumentative tone through¬ 
out. In his discourse against customary swearing, written 
when he was very young, he shows a little of the vein 
which distinguishes his letters : hut the very great prolixity 
which he falls into renders him almost unreadahlc. He 
was, as he infurnis us in his >outh, a writer of versos, and 
one fancy-piece in prose, • the Martyrdom of Theodora,’ has 
been preserved, wherein his hero and heroine make set 
speeches to each other, of a kind sotuewhat like those in 
Cirtiro de Oralore, with a little d.ash of Amadis do Ganle, 
until tho executioner relieves the re.ader. His ‘ Oi'casional 
Rellections’ have fallen under the lash of the two greatest 
satirists in our language. Swift and Butler, in the ‘ Pious 
Meditation upon a Broomstick' of the former, and an ‘ Occa¬ 
sional Rcllcetioii on Dr. Charlton's fueling a dog’s pulse at 
Gresham College,' published with the posthumous writings 
of the latter. Tito treatises ‘ on Seraphic Love,' ‘ Considera¬ 
tions on the Style of tho Scriptures,’ and ‘ on the groat 
Veneration that Man's Intellect owes to Gml,’ have a place 
in the Index lihrorunt prohibitorum of the Roman Church. 
(Kippis, JHog. Brit.) 

The ‘ Boylean Lectures’ were instituted by him in his 
last will, and endowed with the proceeds of certain property, 
as a salary for a ‘ divine or preaching minister,’ on con¬ 
dition of preaching eight sermons in tho year for proving 
the Christian religion against notorious infidels, viz. atheists, 
theists, pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, not descending 
lower to any controversies that are among Christians them¬ 
selves. The mini.stcr is also required to promote the pro- 
|>agation of Christianity, and answer the scruples of all who 
apply to him. The stii>end was made perpetual by Arch¬ 
bishop Tonnison. Dr. Bentley was appointed the first 
Boyle lecturer. Wc shall not give a detailed list of all the 
titles of Boyle's works, which would occupy much room to' 
little purpose, as a complete set of the original editions is 
very rarely met with, and tho two collected editions have 
their own indexes. During his lifetime, in 1677, a very' 
imperfect and incorrect edition was published at Geneva. 
The first complete edition was published in 1744 by Dr. 
Birch, as already noticed. It is in five volumes folio, and 
contains the life which has furnished all succeeding writers 
with authorities, besides a very copious index. The collec¬ 
tion of letters in the fifth volume is highly^ interesting. 
The second complete edition was pfiblished in 1772. But 
previously to either of these, in 1780, Dr. Shaw, the editor 
of Bacon, descrveii well of tho scicutific world by publishing 
an edition of Boyl^ in three volumes quarto, ‘ ahridgodik 
ptethodized, and disposed under l^ncral heads.' The se- 
[ option was pubYshed in 1738. As for as may be, the 
mnd sc.'ittcrc^ experiments are .bn^ught together, 
and a gobd index added, hut wc cannot HpilMny references’ 
to tho originals. Thfire is a list of Boyle’s worsts in Hut¬ 
ton’s mathpmatical dictioifliiy, and another in Morari. There ‘ 
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is a copious life, takon mostly from Dr. Birch, in the Btog. in his ‘ Kmstolary Correspondcnco,’ vol. ii. p. 1-22., upbraids 
Jirit., and the same with some additions in Dr. Kippis's un- Boylo with unsrutcfully rcupitinn liis services in planning, 
flilished reprint. writinK'hidf, and correcliii<j the whole of the * E.Kamiiiatioii.’ 

Itwillbc useful to remember a.s to contemporary chro- also Warburton's‘I.rf;tters,'8vo.,p. 11, fora conlirmafion 
noloRv, that Bpylc w'as born in iho year in which Bacon m the fact that all the wit and erudition displayed under 
died, and Newiibn in that in which Galileo died ; Boyle being tho name of Charles Boyla, was the produce of his fel- 
fillcon years older than Newton. l»w collegi.ans. After Ibis, it is somewhat amusing to 

BOYLE, CHARGES, second son of Roger, the second find Dr. Kippis, in his Biog. Brit., asserting that ‘ Mr. 
carl of Orrery in Ireland, was born at Chelsea, August,lt>76. Boyle wrote extremely well in defenee of his performance 
Ho was entered, in bis fifteenth year, at Christ Church, ainl the polite Dr. Felton observing that ‘ if wo own Dr. 
Oxford, as a nobleman. The directors of his studies were Bentley is the better critic, we must acknowledge that his 
Dr. Afterbury, aftenvanlS Bishop of Rochester, and Dr. antagonist is the getUeelesl wxWav: The truth is. 

Friend, the eminent physician, or, as others say, his brother, tho united efiorts of the Oxford sclsolars resulted in total 
the master of VVestnimster school. The elevated rank and failure. ‘ In many parts of the Examination,' says Bishop 
accomplishments of their pupil appear to have given the Monk, ‘ the critics seem to have parted too soon with their 
highest satisfaction the master of the college. Dr'Aldrich, grammars and lexicons.’ It occasioned, however, at tho 
for, in the dedication to him of his ‘ Manual of Logic,’ since time a very great cxcntenient in the two rival Universities; 
adopted as the Oxford University text-hook, ho declares for though it left unimpaired the main argiinients of the 
him to he ‘ magUum rndis iiostrtD ornamentiun.’ It is ro(|iii- ‘Dissertation,’ yet, iihounding in ready wit and satirical 
site lu?re to say a word or two in explanation of the cirenm- vivacity, it jirocurcd for the young nobleman of O.xfo^ a 
siaiicos whiidi gave rise to the famous controversy ostensibly , tmnporary triuinpli. Bentley put forth, in IC'JO, his ‘Dis- 
snstained by the Mon. diaries Hoyle against the groat Aris- serlali.on’enlarged and separately printed: it effected tho 
f archils of Ca inbridgc, 1 )r. Bentley, hut which in reality was most coniplcte <lemolitioii of the Oxj’ord wits, wlio threatened 
an adair with which Hoyle himself had almost nothing to hut never attempted an answer, tor many interesting par- 
do. In aildition to the parlieulars in f l-.o article on Bentley, lienlars of this inemorahlo controversy, see Dr. Monk's * Life 
ji. ‘2;>0, coneeriiiiig tlie origin of this lieree fonteiiVion of wit if Bentley,’ 4to., p. 45-1(17:^ Disraelis ‘(Quarrels of 
:iiid learning, it may he observed that Dr. Aldrich, in order /Viithors :’ Ryuicr’s ‘ Essay on Curious and Critical- Learn 
t.) promote tlie reputalion of his college, encouraged the Hovle, in 1 700, was elected a member of parliament 

slndenls in the prae.tie.e of edilinjr, every year, some aiitiimi for Iluutinglen : and, in consetjucnce of a quarrel with his 
< la.s^ic anllior; and as Sir Wm. Temple, in liis ‘ Essay on opponent, Mr. Wortley, he fought a duel wiih him in a 
Aniient anil Modern Learning,’ had just then asserted [ravel-pit near Grosvenor Gate in Hyde Park, an aifuir 
f I'v’orks, vol. i. p. tr.f.l that ‘ The oldest hooks we have are vvhieh, from his extreme loss of blood, was nearly fatal to 
still in llieir kind the best; the two most antient in prose are him. In 1703 he succeeded to the title of carl of Orrery. 
•yEsop’s Fables’and ‘ The Epistles of Pli:ilaris :’ the latter He entered the service of Queen Anne, receivefll the coin- 
oxhihil every excellence of a statesman, soldier, wit and mand of a regiment, and was made a Knight's Companion 
scholar ; I think they have a greater force of wit and genius of the order of the Thistle. In 1700, as major-general, ho 
than any others I have ever seen eilln:r antient or modern’— fought at the famous battle oj' the Wood, under tho Duke 
these two Greek relics of antkiuity, which Temple imagined of Marlhorough and Prince Engeno. at Malplaquet, near 
to he of the age of Cyrus aiul Pythagoras, were chosen as Mens, in Belgium. On his return to Kngl'and he was sworn 
subjects for tho stripling Christ Chureli editors. yEsop was a memher of the privy couneil, and sent, at tho time of tho 
puhlislusl by Alsop, and Plialaris by Hoyle, who was then at treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, as envoy extraordinary to the 

the age of 1!). Tho title of his edition is ‘ Phalaridis Agri- states of Hrahaiil and Flanders. For his services on this 

gentinorum Tyraiini Kpistolao cx MS. rcconsnit, versiono, occasion he was raised to the English peerage with tho title of 
annotationibus et vita insuper autlioris doiiavit Car. Boyle ; Lord Boyle, Baron of Mar.slon, in Somerset. On the acecs- 
ex yEde Chrisli, Oxoii., l(j!)j.’ lii the preface it is stated sion of George 1. he was made a Lord of the liedchainher, 
that the text was eollated only partially with tho MS. in the and became a confidential favourilo at court. In Sejitemher. 
King’s Library, hecanse the librarian (Bentley) had the sin- I7‘J'2, ho was abruptly committed to thc-Tower on a charge 
to refuse the use of it tortile requisite time; of high treason, as an accomplice in tho sedition called 

the words are ‘ pro singulavi sua humanitalo negavit.’ This Layer’s Plot. After six months’ iinprisoninont he tvas 

petulant passage is said to have been occasioned by Bentley’s hailed by Dr. Mead and others, and was ultimately acqnit- 
remarking, at the time of lending the MS., tliat it was a ted. He amused himself in the latter part of his life with 
spurious work, tho subsequent forgery of a sophist, and not philosophical .subjects ; and patronized George Graham, an 
worthy of a new edition. In tho Dissertation on tho Epistles ingenious watchmaker, who constructed the mechanical 
of Phalaris, which Boutlej annexed to the 2iid edition of Dr. instniinent reproseiiting the planetary revolutions, and in 
WoUon’s Rellections, in lfi<>7, their spurious character, as gratitude to his heiiefaetor, gave it the name of an Orrery, 
well as that of the present /lisopian Fahl’es, is clearly exhi- ‘The whole merit of inventing it belongs,’ says Dr. .lohu- 
hited; the King's MS. is declared to have been ‘ lent in son, * to Rowley, a niatheinatieian of LiUdifleld.’ (Index, 
violation of rules, and not reclaimed for six days, though for vol. ii. Suppl. Swift's Works.) In tho 2nd vol. of the works 
collating it four hours would sullicc.’ To show all tho silli- of Roger earl of Orrery, are several literary composilioim 
uessand impertinence of these epistles,’ says Bentley, ‘ would of Charles Boyle ; among other tritles, a comedy called ' As 
he endless ; they arc a fardlo of common-place without life you find it.’ 'lie published also a volume of Occasional 
or spirit: the dead and empty cogitations of a dreaming Poems and Songs, on which Sir Richard Black more has 
pedant with his elbow on his desk.’ That Boyle, in his the following disticli .— 

editorial office, received the aid ol liis tutor. Dr. Irieiid, is • After iiis fijiSKiiTiiyui."-.i>ntii fripn4ii imii foca 

acknowledged by himself; indeed to those who can justly foudniie t'.icy kuuw who did ma write his iirosc.’ 

appreciate the labour of revising the text of an antient lie died at the age of .Ki, on the‘28tli of August, 1731. 
Greek author, the great improbahility needs not he sug- BOYLE, JOHN, only son of Charles, fourth earl tyf 
gested, that a young fashionable nobleman in his teens Orrery, was horn Feh, 2, 170fi. On the death of bis father 
should, unassisted, accomplish a task so dull and difllcuU. in 17.31 ho took his seat in the House of l4ortls, and wa.s a 
Of the real circumstances of the case Bentley appears to constant opposer of the administration of Sir HobortWal- 
liavolJoen aware when, in liis ‘ Dissertation,’ho shrewdly do- pole. lie resided in Ireland a gofid deal, and formed an 
a.% the yonnv frentleman of f'reat hopes whose acquaintance with Swift; and in 1702 published ‘ Re¬ 
name ts to, rAe edition, and asserts that the editor no inai-ks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift.’ In.1739 ho 
more than .Phalaris ,wrolo what is ascribed to him. This puhli.shcd in two volumes Svo. an edition of the dramatic 
declaration of Bentley’s critical judgment (jicited the witty works of his great grandfather; in 1741 he wrote 'Imitations 
and malignant attack upon him, entitled ‘ An E.xamination of two of the Odes of Horace;’ irt 1742 he edited his great 
ofrtio Dissertgtio^ &e., by tho Honouralle Charles Boyle, grandfather’s ‘ State Papers,’ which were published in one 
1698.' a workr'whith, in r^ity, was tho joint production of »vol. folio. In 1752 he published in two vols-. 4to. • Pliny’s 
the leading men of Christ Church, Itinstigated 'Letters, with Observations on each, and an Essay on tho 

Aldrich, while himself was absciA from the couiitiy. ^Life of Pliny.’ In 1-739 appeared his * Life of Robert Cary, 
This is the mcatd!%H)f Swift in his * Battle of the Books,' carl of Monmouth.’ He wrote several essays for ‘ Tho 
when he represents Boyle as beinw,^lad in a suit of armour World,’ ‘ The Connoisseur,’ and tho • Gentleman’s Maga- 
ven him by all the go<lsthat isrDr. BViend, Dr. King, zinc.’ Ho was fond of retirement, and much attached to 
Dr. Smallridgo, Dr. Atterhury, &c. A letter of tho last, literary pursuits. Tho earl ofOrrery died at his seat at 
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Marstofi, Romcrsotshiro, Nov. IGlli, 17fl2, in liis .'ifith year. 
In 177-1 iippi'iired a volume entitled * I^dtcrs from Italy,' 
which ho had written while residing in that eoiinUv in 

BOYLSTON, ZABDIEL, an American physician, was 
horn in the state of Massachusetts, in 1684. He was the 
tirst to introduce inoculation into New England, where the 
jn-actico became general befbro it was common in Great 
Britain. In 1721 the small-pox broke out at Boston in an 
alarming manner, when Dr. Cotton Mather pointed out to 
the profession an account of inoculation as practised in the 
east, which was contained in a volume of tho ‘Transactions' 
of tho Royal Sotoet.v. Notwithstanding tho ridicule with 
which his medical bretlu-cn treated this mode of counter¬ 
acting a virulent disease, Boylston had tho courage to 
inoculate his own son. In tlie years 1721 and 1722, tho 
practice of inoculation spread, and, with one or two excc])- 
tions, it was attended with the must successful results. But 
such were tin; obstinate prejudices of the profession and the 
public generally, that clamours were raised against Boylston, 
and his life was in danger in consequence of tho excited 
state of popular feeling; «ven the ‘select men' of Boston 
passed a by-law prohibitory of inoculation. It was alleged 
that the practice increased the probabilities of contagion, 
and also that the disease being a judgment from Heaven 
on men's sins, it was impious to adopt such means to avert 
its wrath. Boylston oullived these prejudices, and acquired 
a considerable fortune by the successful practice of bis pvo- 
fiission. During a visit wbicli be paid to England, be met 
with groat otlcution, and was elected a fellow of the Uoyal 
Society. Ho corresponded with this Iwdy on his return t 
America, and some of bis papers are printed in the Society's 
‘Transactions.' He was tho author of two works relating 
to the sinalf-pox (one a pam))blet ])ublis]ied at Boston), hotii 
of which are in tho library of the British Museum. Tlie 
other workyvas printed in London, during the visit which he 
]>aid to (his country. 

BO YNE, a river of Ireland ; rises near Carbeiry, in tlie 
Iviroriy of Carberry and co. of Kildare, whence, llowing AV. 
not far from Edeiiderry in llio King's County, it receives the 
waters of that portion of the bog of Allen lying immediately 
N. of the lino of the Grand Canal; then, turning to the 
N. E., which direction it keeps tlirougbout the remainder 
of its course, it receives the Yellow and Milltown rivers out 
of tho bogs cxteniling from Croghan hill to Tyrrell's 
Pass in the co. of 'Westmeath. Soon after this it enters 
the CO. of Meath at Cdonard, crosses the Koval Canal, and 
receives the Deel, a large stretim llowing parallel to the 
Yellow River from Mullingar in Westmeath. The Boyne 
having now left tlie marshy skirts of the hog of Allen (lows 
through the rich plains of Meath, i-ecciviiig the waters of 
many small rivers, till, passing Trim, where its hunks arc 
crowned with the lofty ruins of numerous abbeys anil castles, 
it sweeps past tho liase of Tara hill in a more northerly 
direction to Navan, whore it meets tho Blackwalor, de¬ 
scending by a S.E. course fioui the lake of Virginia on the 
confines of Cavan. The united rivors now become navi¬ 
gable at a distance of English m. ilircct from the sea, 
and resuming a more E. course by Slane and Oldhridgc 
proceed along the S. part of the co. of Louth to Drogheda, 
and thence to the Irish channel, which the Boyne enters after 
a winding course of about *18 Irish ni.or 60 English front its 
source. The navigation oftho Boyne from Drogheda to Navan 
was effected by a company in 17 70. An extension of the line 
to Trim and Athhoy was projected, hut never carried into 
execution. Tho whole navigation of nearly 20 in. frotn 
Drogheda tp, Navan was for many years in the hands of the 
company (Tn© Boyne Navigation Company); hut the title 
of the company to levy tolls being disputed, it was decided 
that the lower 12{ m. from the Carrickdexter Lock to Drog¬ 
heda was legally vested in the Irish Board of Works, which 
accordingly took possession in August, 18.14. Tho Boyne 
divides^the co. of Mctith diagonally into two nearly equal 
parts. Its whole course through this co. affords rich laml- 
8C4ipe scenery, tho ilcscent of the river being in general 
gradual, and the sloping hanks abounding in historical in¬ 
terest. Tlie river has been called tho ‘ Boyne of Science' 
from the number of monastic institutions on or not far froni. 
its banks, among which may he enumerated Clonerd. Trim,'. 
Bective, Donaghmnre, Slane, Mollitont, Monasterboyce,* 
and' the varieiis religious foundations of Drogheda. 

The Boyne however derives its chief interest from the 
important battle foimht upon its banks on the let July,: 

the E^nglm army under William |1I. and ' 


tho Irish under .Tamps U. Tho'Bpyne between Slane and 
Drogheda, a disUin^>h of 6 m., is fordable- at three points; 
one below the bridge of Siam-, anotlici' at Rusnaree, iuiuut a 
mile farther down, and a third opposite" the little village of 
Oldbridge and hill of Donore, 2 m. iQ the W. of Drogheda. 
Round the W. haso of the hill ol' Douoro the Boyne takes 
a sweep and forms two small islands in front of Old- 
bridge ; tho banks hero rise gradually towards the hill and 
church of Donore on the S. side, and along tho bcautil'ul 
ravine, still called King William's Glen, towards (ho mined 
abbey of Mellifont upon the N* King WilHam having 
marched from Carrickfergus, where he had landed on the 
Mth of .lune, mustered his force of English, French, Dutch, 
and Danes at Dundalk on (lie 27lh, and finding that tins 
Irish had retired beyond the Boyne, moved forward on the 
2!Hh, and encamped his army, 36,U<I0 strong upon (Me N. 
side of the river between Mellifont and Drogheda. William 
had with him the Duke Sehomherg and his son Count 
Sclionihorg. Generals Ginkd, Douglas, and Kirk, and 
other distinguished persons, .lames, accotupaniciT by tho 
dukes of Berwick and Tyrconuoll, tho Generals Iluiniilon, 
Sarsefiold, and Dorington, and tho Count l.uuzun, was 
encamped along the opjiositc hank with 27,0<J() Irish 
and French prepared to ilispule the ])assage of the fords 
at Oldbridge, while Lord Iveagh, occupying Droglu-da on 
his behalf, held the main road to Duldin on his right. 
On the evening of tlie 30lh, while VA'illi.im was yet niide- 
tormined what course to pursue, lie rode down with hi.s staff 
within rtingo of tho Irish lines, and some field-pieces being 
brought to bear upon Ids parly, he was in imndiienl daimer 
of being killed by a round shot which loro away part of Ids 
coat and lacerated his shoulder. On this the English 
artillery was brought up and a brisk cannonade was com- 
nieneed across the river, hut no farther step was taken by 
either nrni) until the next day. On the morning of tlie isf, 
it having been determined to force the passage of tlie river. 
General Douglas and t.hiunt Schoiiilierg were dispatched 
with a boily of 10 ,( 1 ( 11 ) horse and foot to cro.ss ttie fords Vielow 
Slane. On tin: other side, a hod) of .'iOOO French foot, snji- 
porled by Sir Neal O’Neill’s dragoons, moved from the left 
of tho Irish army to oppose them. The juissage of the 
river was soon eifected; Sir Neale O’Neill fell at tlie head 
of hi.s regiment i.n the ftrsi charge, and after a .sharp dis¬ 
pute upon the hank, tJenoral Douglas made good Ids posi¬ 
tion against the I’rench infantry. The success of lids 
movi-ment. so far, being announced to William, he gave the 
word to Ids centre, composed of the Dutch guards, the 
Enniskillen infantry, and two regiments of French Hugo- 
nots, supported by Ilanmer’s and Count Nassau's dragoon.s, 
to ero.ss the river opposite Oldbridge, where the Irish centre 
lay jiartly under cover of ditches and hreasi works, and partly 
concealed liy intervening heights. 'J'he Dutch entered the 
river first, above the little islands; the Krencli and Ennis- 
killetiers crossed by the upper island of tho two, and the 
Danish cavalry between them. The Dutch, although warmly 
received, succeeded in dislodging their o])ponents; but the 
French were broken by a charge of liorso led by Colonel 
Parker, and M. Callemot their commander was slain ; one 
squadron akso of the Danish horse was driven hack across 
tho river by Ilainillun's dragoons, and Count Nassau’s ca¬ 
valry with diificuUy withstood .>■ .end ti-)dng attacks of the 
duke of Berwick's guards. While the eoullict was hero at 
the hottest, AV'illiuin, at the liead of tho <‘avalry of his left 
wing, crossed the river a little below, and came to the sup¬ 
port of his contre. .Just about the same time Duke Schoni- 
berg, who commanded the reserve, crossing opposite Old- 
bridge to tho assistance of the broken Hngonots, was killed, 
and Mr. Walker, celebrated for his heroic defcDco of Lon¬ 
donderry, fell shortly after. The Enniskillen regiments, 
which had fallen liack, it is said, through mistake, now 
rallied, and animated by the presence of'William, charged 
the Irish very bravely, who, being beaten out of the town 
of Oldbridge by the Dutch, began to fall hack on Donore 
hill, where James is asserted to nave stood during the en¬ 
gagement an i»llo spcetalnr of their struggles in his cause 
below. Hero however (ho Irish rallied, and repulsed a 
charge made by General Ginkel; hut in returning it i«t the 
head of his rcgiinem General Hamilton was taken prisoner, 
and his men were Briven hack with considerable lo.ss. At 
the same time Geiferal Douglas, higher, up the riier, had 
pushed the Frencji foot from their posi^ni, and was pur¬ 
suing them towards Dgteek, a town upon the road to Dub¬ 
lin about 4 m. in the rear. Hither the whole Irish arm'y 
shortly after began to direct their retn^t, which was 
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covered by the duke of Berwick, while Sarsefield conducted 
Janios from the .llefi^ under the protection of his own 
i'ci(imcnt of cavalry. The ISn^'lish, <!oiicc‘ntratin}|; their 
forces on the rear oftho enemy, pursued them to the river 
near Duluek, where tlio duke of Berwick, after crossint; the 
stream in considerable confusion, rallied once more upon 
the opposite bank, and favoured by the approach of nif^ht, 
put a stop to the pursuit. The loss on both sides was com¬ 
paratively trilling. The Irish camp, ba^ftaKe, and artillery 
fell into thoLViclor's hands^ and Drogheda surrendered next 
day. .lames lied straight! to Dublin, and thence through 
the counties of Wicklow and Wexford, posted to Waterford, 
where ship])itig hiiil been prepared to carrj^ him to France. 
His army, frcecl from his irresolute councils, retired upoji 
Atlilenc, and thenceforth fought with vigour and determi¬ 
nation. An obelisk of grand proportions was erected in 
commemoration of the battle of the Boyno in \TM>, It 
immediately faces tho ford at Oldhridge, marking tlu; 
spot where William received his wound 'on the evening 
hclbro tho engagement. It is l.OO it. in height, by 20 
Sit the base. Oldbridge, although only a I'onl in 
had been the site of a bridge at a very early date, for its 
name, wliicli indicates as mucb, is found in the patent rolls 
so far back, as the reign of Richard II. Tho Boyne is also 
rendered famous in morn antieiu historj' by the invasion of 
Tiirgesius the Dane, who sailed up it with a llect of Norse¬ 
men to the pluufler of Meath A.n. 83h. It is a deep and wide 
river at Drogheda, navigable for vessels of 250 tons, and 
would bo capable of receiving vessels of much greater burthen 
wiTo the bar wliieh now obstructs its eiilranco yiartially re¬ 
moved. The total descept of the river is 330 ft. {Stat. 
Sun), of Meaih ; Reports on Irish /{ofr.<t; Storey’s Impar¬ 
tial Narrative ; Taalfe’s llistorij of Ireland ; Pii.<,l Chaise 
Companion.) 

BOYSE, SAMUEL, a writer of consiilerable poetical 
talent, but remarkable cbiolly for the singular «-.oii1rust of 
his elevated imagination and rectitude of moral sentiment, 
as displayed in his writings, and his dissolute propensitie.s. 
He was the son of .losepli Boyse, an eniin<'nt dis.senting 
minister, and was born in Dublin, in 170S. Being destined 
for tho pulpit, lie was sent by bis falber to the University of 
Glasgow, where, after spending a few months in idleness, 
lie married while yet in his teens; and, with bis wife and 
her sister, who in dissipation and indoletiee were similar to 
himself, he returned to Dublin, and o<-easioncd by his dis¬ 
solute conduct tho ruin and death of his father, who, as a 
paupor, was buried at the expense of his congregation. He 
then went to Edinburgh, and jmhlishcd in 1731 a volume 
of poems, with a Haltering dedication to the Countess of 
Egliiiton, who, with Lord Stormont., (on tho death of whose 
lady, Boyse had publislied a laudatory elegy,) jialroiiised 
him, and kindly recoimnendcd him to Diid Mansfield and 
the duchess of Gordon, by whom, and also by T.ords Stair 
and Tweedalc, lie was furnished with introductory letters to 
the Lord Chancellor, Sir Peter King, Pope, ami other im- 
pox-tant personages in England, whither he removed, to 
esxiape fi'om the importunity of his creditors in Scotland. 
But his indolence ami aversion to refined society defeated 
tho friendly intentions of his pati'ons ; so that, resorting to a 
s({ualid gari-et in Uoiidoii, he iidu-d upon the side of his 
verses and the cliaritahle donations of literary individuals, 
whose compassion he excited by the must servile and pathetic 
protestations of his miserable cundition. In 17-10 Ixo juth- 
lished his prixxcijial work, a poem exxtitled ‘ Deity.' It is 
favourably xxoticed by Fielding (see a periodical called ‘ The 
Champion,' Feb. 12, 1740; and ‘Toiii Joixes.' h. vii. c. 1.) 
and by Hen’oy (Mcdit. vol, ii. p. 239, ed. 17C7). It has 
been I'epriixted in several collectioxxs of the ixxinor ptxcts, (ixx 
one by .William Giles, 177C,) and by some has been thoxxght to 
he suhlixne and beautiful. It is one of the iiuxixerous at- 
tcixxpts at poetical suhlixixity ixx which the most ridiculous 
faults ai’e tolerated solely oix account of the subject. The 
following lines fronx the poet's ixxvocaliou of lii.s muse ai-e 
a fair spx'cinicn of this poem, w-hiclx ahoxxutls xinwe iii notes 
of adxnix'atioxx tliaxx ixitelligildc axid i:onsccixtive ideas •— 

• Thoii jiri'srnt wort vdioii fm-lli tlio Alnn^-hly 
Whiitt ChaoM tromblotl at itte voici* ttf (itul! 

Thtiii wfipu <»Vi‘ Ih4> iiitiiii'itsp lit* tU'cw 1 

WIhmi Nuthiiip fKom ills woiJ cxibleijf;** kiidw !' 

To the atheist the author exclaims— • 

‘ Qol all tbu gightU'sa rcaliua o( 1§i>aco suirvy I 

The devotioiial relleotioxxs, though incoherent, and made 
often appatemly to furaUh a rhyme, display an ucoastoual 
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energy of poetical conception xvlix'ch even Pope declared he 
would Hot disowix. But wo can feel only disgust at the pious 
pretensions of a man who, often with a guinea obtained by 
iiinployxng his wife to write mendicant letters, could gratify 
his seiisxiulity at a tavern while she and her child wci'o suf¬ 
fering with cold ami hunger; and who, ixx order to indulge in 
his habits of intoxication, even sanctioned, it is said, and 
received the w.ngcs of, her prostitution. Boyse was a very 
copious contributor of verges to the ‘ Gcntlexnan's Magazine.’ 
For these compositions he was paid per 100 lines: they 
have the signatures Y and Alconxs; and, if collected, would 
foi'iix about six 8vo volxmxcs. Aixxoxig his separate pxihlica- 
tion.s are ‘ .Mhion's Triumph,’ a poem on the battle of Det- 
tixigexx; ‘An historical Review of tho Transactions ixx Europe 
during 1739-4.'*‘Chaucer’s Talcs in moderxx English,’ &,x‘. 
He was ixot deficient in ability as a classical scholar, xiiid a 
translator of Gerxnan, Dutch, and French; hut his invete¬ 
rate habit of drinking hot beer in the lowest pot'nuuses at 
length slu]iified his ixiind, aixd redueod hixxi to the necessity of 
jiledgiiig evoxx his elotlxe.s, Ixx this predicaxixcxxt he sometimes, 
i’or several weeks, sat up in bed cuixiposing odes and elegies 
for tho ‘ Gontlexxxaix's Magazine,’ *All the luouvixLiig he coxxld 
atfoi'd 0 X 1 the death of his wife was a pennyworth of black 
rilihon, which he txexl round the nexik of his lillle dog. His 
wretchedness, like that of Savage, was commiserated by 
Dr. .lohmsun, who instituted for him, uiixung his friends, a 
subscription of sixponcos. His benefactors, wearied out 
wiih his applications, at l-cngth ahandmied Ixim, and, in 
May, 17-19, Ixe died in his garret in Slioe-laxie, with his pen 
in his hand, as ho sat in his blanket, translating the treatise 
of Fcnelon on the existence of Goil. He left a second wife 
in extreme poverty, and was hm-ied at the expense of tlm 
pivrisli. (See an elaborate Biography in Cibber’s Lives of 
the Poets.) 

BO'ZZARIS, MARCOS, a native of Souli in tho xiiouix 
tains of Epirus, horn about the end of the 18th century, 
was yet a lioy at the time of the war of e.xtcrtniiiation xvaged 
by Ali I'aclia of .laniiiiia against the Soutiotes. [Ali 
J’aciia.] At the close of that war in 1803 Bozzuris ami 
his father were ntnniig the remnant of the Souliute popula¬ 
tion who succeeded in reaelxing Pux-ga, whence they went 
over to tho Ionian islands, then under tho protection of 
Russia. In 1820, when the war broke out between the 
sultan and Ali, about 800 Souliotos, who were ctill in the 
Ionian islands, ofl’ered their services to the Ottoman admiral 
against their old enemy, and were accordingly landed on 
the coast of Epirus. Soon after however, having reason to 
complain of the Turks, and at tho same lime receiving 
favourable proposals with a bribe of money from Ali, they 
went over to the pacha, by whom tlu:y were replaced in 
possession of their native mountains. This was a great 
stroke of Alt’s policy, which enabled him to curry on the 
contest against tho sixltaxx for two years longmr. The 8oxx- 
liolos ixow fought for him with their accustomed bravery 
under the cominaii'l of Bozzaris, and their ranks wciv 
swelled by other Epirotes to xxboxil 30UO fighting men. 
AVith this force Bozzaris gained several adviuxtuges over the 
Turkish army, which was acting in Epirus against Ali. In 
tho siiring of ls2l the sultan sent Khourshid Pacha with 
a fresh army, who laid siege to .fannina. Bozzaxis and his 
Souliutc.s annoyed the Tux'ks by hold diversions in their 
rear, while tho Greek revolution breaking out txt the same 
time adiled to tho dillicullies of the Sultan. On the taking 
of .laiiixina ami the death of Ali in Feb. 182‘2. the Souliote.s 
continued the war on their own account, and being attacked 
by Khourshid in their mountains, (hey defeated I'liin vvith 
great loss in May and J unc of that year. Khourshid at 
last quitted Epirus, leaving Oiixer Vrioxxi in command there, 
while nt the same time J’rinoo Maurocorilato landed at 
Mxisolonglxi with a body' of regular troops in tho Gi'cek 
service, and being joineil by Bozzaris advanced towaxxls 
Alta. This xnovcincxxl led to the battle of Pelta, July 115, 
lh-22. which the Greeks and Philhellcxxes lest through the 
livachcry of Gogo.s, an old Klol’lis and eaptiiin of Arraatoles. 
l5ozzari.-i, after lighting hriively, was obliged to retire with 
^laiiiocordati) to Mssolonglxi. Soon after tho Souliote.s, wit-.* 
Iiad riMuaincd in their mountains, signed a capitulation witli 
the Turks, by which they gave up ^uli and the Ibrtrx-ss ol' 
Klilafa, and on receiving a sunx of money, retired with llicir 
families to Cefalouia, in Sept. 18‘22. Buzzxxris with a haiid- 
ful of Souliotes rexxxainod with Maurocordato, dctenixixied to 
defend Me.soloxighi to the last. Ho kept the Turks at hay 
by various sorties, and also amused tliem by promises of 
surrendor, until a llydriotg tiotUla capuns fu relieve tho 
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place, tlie Turks raised the sioge and retired into Epirus, 
March, 1823, The pacha of Scotlra advanced next witli a 
numerous foreo of Albanians, determined upon tokinc 
Mcsolonghi. Bozsaris feeling the importance of that to\w 
to the Greek cause, and knowing the weakness of the for¬ 
tifications, which were un^ to resist a regular siege, deter¬ 
mined to meet the enemy.'*Ho left Mesolonghi with a boily 
of only 1200 men, 800^ of whom were his own Souliotes, and 
having inspired them with his -own self-devotcdness, he 
arrived on the 20th of August, 1823, near Keri>enisi, where 
the van of the Albanians, consisting of about 4000 Mirdilcs 
under Jeladeon Bey, was encamped. Having held a coun¬ 
cil with his oflScers, it was determined to attack tho enemy's 
camp the following night. The Souliotes marched silently 
to the attack and surprised tho Albanians, of whom they 
made a ^reat slaughter. Bozzaris while leading on his 
meo received a shot in the loins, and soon after another in 
the face, when he fell and expired. The Souliotes then 
withdrew, carrying away Bozzaris’ body, which was interred 
at Mesolonghi with every honour. The executive govern¬ 
ment of Greece being informed of the event issued a decree 
in which they styled Bozzaris the Leonidas of modern 
Greece. His brother, Constantine Bozzaris, succeeded him 
in the command of tha Souliotc battalion. Tho self-devotcd- 
noss of Bozzaris was the means of protracting the defence 
of Mesolonghi for two years more.- The Ottomans being 
dispirited by the loss they had sustained, the pacha of 
Sewra after some fruitless demonstrations against the town 
withdrew into Alhrmia, and no fresh attempt was made till 
1825, when Mesolonghi was besieged and at last taken by 
the Egyptians under Ibrabiin Pacha [Mesolonghi]. What 
renders the battle of Kerpenisi more remarkable is, that the 
MinUtes,'whoni Bozzaris fought, were Christians like the 
Souliotes, though in the Otteiinin service. They were said 
to have lost more than 800 of their men in the night of tho 
attack. (Gordon's History of the Greek Revolution ; Life 
of AH Pacha, &c.) 

BRABANT, DUCHY OF, formerly one of tho most 
important provs. of the Netherlands, was hounded on the 
N. by Holland and Guoldcrland, on the E. by Gueldcrlaiid 
;md Liege, on the S. by Ilainault and Namur, and on the 
W. by Flanders and Zealand. 

Under the successors of Charlemagne, the dukes of Bra¬ 
bant were possessed of considerable power and inllucnce over 
the rulers of tho other Nctherland provinces. .Juan, eldest 
daughter of John III., the last duke of Brabant, lieqneatlicd 
tlic duchy to Anthony, second son of Philip the Buhl, Duke 
of Burgundy; and by degrees, through interinarriagos, 
inheritance and purchase, the various Nctherland prov.s. 
which composed the ‘ Circle of Burgundy,’ came under the 
dominion of the dukes of that name. At the death of 
Charles the Bold, the last of those dukes, whose dangliler 
Mary was married to Maximilian, the son and successor of 
l''rederick TV., Emperor of Germany, Brabant passed under 
the dominion of the house of Austria. In 1.510 Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany, and grandson of Maximilian, became 
King of Spain, and his Netherlands dominions were united 
with the crown of Spain. 

The religious persecution instituted in the reign of Philip 
If. against all who would not profess tho Roman Catholic 
I'oligioa, caused the iuli. of the seven N. provs. to rise in 
defence of their liberties; and in 1581 these provs. wore 
formed into an independent union, tinder tho title of* Th<! 
United Provinces,’ Prince William of Orange being dc- 
clarod Stadtholdcr. The seven provs. thus allied stood 
autiontly in the following order as regarded their rank ;— 
Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrocht, Friesland, Overys- 
sell, and Groningen. To these were afterwards added, ,hy 
conquest and under treaties, Dronthc, and the * GeneralitC- 
lands,' so called on account of their belonging to the Slates 
General of the United I’rovinces. In tlicso GCneralile- 
lands was included the existing prov. of N. Brabant. 

Tho remaining Netherlands provs., including S. Brabant, 
continued united with tho crown of Spain until 17U(i, when, 
after the battle of Ramilies, they acknowledged for their 
sovereign Charles VI., afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
and were thenceforward known as the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands. 

In the progress of these events Uto duchy of Brabant was 
not only divided in the manner described into separate 
provs., but it was also limited in extent by tho erection of 
part of its territory into tho prov. of Antwerp. In the course 
of the war which broke out in 1793, the wholowero united to 
France. In 1806 the United Provinces were erected into a 


separate kingdom Louis Bon&parto, who restgupd 

his crown in 1810, when tho territory was re-annexed'to 
Frango. 

At the Congress of Vienna, tho whole of tho seventeen 
provs. of the United Netherlands, .including both N. ami 
S. Brabant, were erected into a kingdom under the present 
King of Holland ; hu[ at the revolution of 1830 S. Brabant 
joined the revolt of the provs. which had formerly constituted 
the Austrian Netherlands, and it has since formed part of 
the kingdom of Belgium. , 

Tho two divisions of Brabant thus forming separate provs. 
and now belonging to difl’orent kingdoms, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to deseriho them under distinct hcails. 

BRABANT, NORTH, a prov. of tho kingdom of 
Holland, hounded on the N. by S. Holland and Guoldor- 
land, from both which it is divided by the Maas; on the 
E. by the Belgian prov. of Limburg, and the Rhenish 
provs. of Prussia; on the S. by the Belgian provs. of Lim¬ 
burg and Antwerp; and on the W. by the Dutch prov. of 
Zealand. North Brabant lies between 61“ 12', and 01' 50' 
N. lat,, and 4“ 12' and 0“ 0' E. long. 

This prov., which ojico formed part of tho ‘Gencralitc- 
lands, is generally level, hut on tho N. and'W. there is some 
rising ground : it contains several marshes and extensive 
licatlis. It is politically divided into three deps. (arronds.), 
and nineteen districts (cantons). 

The principal rivs. of North Brabant are the Maas, which 
forms its N. and N.E. boundary from 3 in. W. of Wanssum to 
its N. W. extremity ; tho Dommel, which has its source at 
Peer, in I..imhnrg, enters North Brabant near the vil. of 
Valkciiswaart, and flows N, past Eindhoven to Bois-le-Duc, 
after which, under tho name of the Diezen, it joins the 
Maas at Creveeinur, At Bois-lo-Duc the Dommel is joined 
by tho Aa, wliich rises in tho prov. of Antwerp, about 4 ni. 
N.N.E. from Turnhout, and enters North Brabant at tho 
commune of Hoogmeido. The Mark or Merk liai|>lts source 
also near Turnhout, and running frem S. to N. eri^iii Nortti 
Brabant near to Meerlo : it falls into Hollands-Diep op¬ 
posite tho isl. of Goerce, having passed through the town 
of Breda. This prov. is also washed on the W, by the 
channel which joins tho E. and W. Scheldt, and wliich 
separates the isls. of Zealand from the continent; and on 
the N. by the arm of tho sea called Hollands-Dicp, and its 
continuation tho Bicshosch. 

The principal towns are Bois-lc-Duc, Breda, Bergen-op- 
Zooni, Oosterhout, and Tilburg ; the other towns of the 
prov. arc Gccrtruydeiihurg, Willemstad, Flcualcii, Grave, 
Eindhoven, and Ilehnoiit. 

Goertruydunhurg, a small fortified town, is situated on the 
Bicshosch. This town was given up by treachery to llie 
duke of Parma in 1589, and was taken by Prince Maurice 
in 1593. It contained on the 1st of January, 1830, 758 
males and 800 females, together 1558 inh., a great part of 
whom arc engaged in tho fisheries. It has a good harbour, 
and is 7 m. N.N.E. from Breda. 

Willemstad is situated on the Hollands-Dicp, 12 m. S.W. 
from Dordrecht. Willemstad, which is fortified, was built 
in 1.584, by William 1., prince of Orange: it has a good 
harbour ; and in 1830 contained 920 males and 947 females, 
together 18C7 inh. It made a very gallant and successful 
defence in 1793, against tho attack of tho French under 
General Uuniourier. 

Flensden, a fortified town near tho Maas, is 15 m. N.E. 
from Breda. A great part of this town was destroyed in 
lti80, through the setting on fire by lightning of the castle, 
which contained 70,000 pounds weight of gunpowder. Pop. 
in 1830, 824 males, 1010 females. 

Grave or Graf, situated on the left bank of the Maas, is 
1C m. N.E. from Bois-lc-Due. It is a fortified town, and 
is considered as tho key of Guelderland, on the borders 
of which it stands. It was taken by the duke of Parma in 
158C, and submitted to Prince Maurice in 1G02. It made 
a stout resistance to the French army in 1794, and did not 
capitulate until a great part of the town had b«ea destroyed. 
Pop. in 1830, 1458 males, 1375 females. 

Eindhoven. situ;{ited on the riv, Dommel, was formerly 
the capital of the prov. It is now o. plaro of'considerablo 
trade, and various,\inanufacturcs'‘dro OHmed on; among 
them are cotton spinning, flax spinning and weaving, brew¬ 
ing and tanning. Its grain market is cdlisiderable. Pop. 
in 1830, 1490 males; and 1506 females. 

Hclmont, on the Aa, is about 17 m. S.E. from B^lo- 
Duc. This little town, which has about 2500 inh., is famous 
for its manufacture of damask napkins; it Contains other 
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Tnnnufaclurica of woolleti, cotton, attd linen goo<lrt. The 
college of Hclniont enjoys some reputation. 

The pop. of Dutch Brabant amounted in January, 1830, 
to 3-18,891. 

Malt'S. Fcmnlt^ti, Total. 

In towns . •. . 33,399 35,550 70,919 

Ill rural districts 137,791 140,151 277,942 

173,190 175,701 318,801 

Of the above there were 41,840 Protestants 

305,440 Uoman Catholics 
1,470 Jews 
129 not known 

348,891 

The movement of the pop. given in oilicial statements Ibr 
two doi’-eniiary periods ending with 1824, was a.s follows:— 

niUTIlS MAllUIACK-S. DKATIIS. 

tou'li.. (’tmlitry. total. towliM. cruiintrv. tiS.il. ruuiiti-r. total. 

1SU4 to isn. 1804 tu isi:(. i.soi in i.sia 

17.312 72,170 89.18S 4.UG4 I7.M6 21,210 10,016 7.V77I 

ISl.A 111 1824. 1815 tu 1824. ISl.T tu 1821. 

20,448 80,415 100,803 20,1il!i) 14,519 5t.'.t5.-< 09,507 

showing a progressive increase in the numbers of the people, 
accompanied by an improvement as regarils the duration 
of life. 

Tito area of the prov. being 1053 stp ni., gives a pnp. of 
211 to the sq. in., which is somewhat below the a vertigo 
density of the kingdom, a fact which is attributable tti its 
larger proportion of waste land. 

North Brabant, in common with all the Uutch provs., stud 
according to anlient usage, has its particular States Assem¬ 
bly, the members of which arc elected by the nobles, tbe 
towns, and the royal municipalilies. This assembly meets 
aiinually as a matter of course, and more frequently if con¬ 
voked by tlio King of lloliand. Ils funclions are tbe regii- 
hition of local affairs, and the imposition of provincial taxes. 

BRABANT, south, the metropolitan prov. of the 
kingdom of Belgium, is boumb‘d on the N. by the prov. of 
Antwerp; on the K. by Liege anti Limburg; on the S. 
by llainault and Namur; and on the W. hy ICast Flanders. 
South Briihaiit lies helween 50’ 32' and 0 I’' N. lat., and 
belwocu 3’ 53' and j" 10' K. long. 

Soiilli Brabant is politically divided into thrt.-c dops. (ar- 
rouds.)— 


Brus.sulls, containing 2 

towns and 

118 communes. 

Louvain, „ 4 

«» 

Itu 

ft 

Nivclles, „ 2 

>» 

lOG 

>* 
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'I'lie principal towns are, Brussclls, Hal, Louvain, Aers- 
cbot, Diest, Tirlemont, Nivclles, and Wavre. 

Aarschot, or Acrscliott, a small fortified town in the dis¬ 
trict of Louvain and ]irov. of S. Brabant, situated on the riv. 
Denier. This town was the capital of I lie harony of Aer- 
scliott in 1125; it was suhsequently fortified hy tlie Duke 
d'Arcmberg, into whose possession it had passed. A part 
of the antient fortifications, called Aurclian's Tower, still 
exists in a state of ruin. 

Aarschot, which in 1829 contained a pop. of 3(i 15, has a 
municipal government, consisting of a hiirgomastcr, 2 s.he- 
tilfs (cehevins), 9 councillors, a secretary, and a receiver. 
The town contains one commercial and two private sehouls, 
the former giving instruction to 35 and the latter to 230 
cliildrcn of both sexes. The principal branches of industry 
are those of brewing and distilling. 

Aarschot is 4 m. VV. from Montaign, 18in. N.E. from 
Bru.ssclls, and 20 m. S.E. from Antwerp. 

The area of the province amounts to 328,420 hectares 
(812,419 acres), of which 310,883 are cultivated or productive 

1,3.?6 barren 

1,768 occupied with buildings 
8,419 roads and canals 

323,426 

The forest of. Soign|cs, part of the venfaius of the groat 
forest of Ardennes, is contained within the prov., and occu¬ 
pies 11,983 hectares (29j,6.41 acres). This forest is situated 
between Brussells.: and'-'Nivellcs, commencing about 2 m. 
to the S. of Brussells, and extending beyond tlic vil. of 
Waterloo, a distance of 8J m. ' ’ 

llie pop. of South Brabant amqqnttxf on the 1st of Janu- 
nry«.1831, to 556,016 souls, Oil ah area .of about 1269 sq. 
miles. 
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In fttwIIS. 

111 rnrul ilUiruiln. 

Til;.!. 

District of Brussells 10 1,142 

1 60..508 

2,8-1,710 

„ Louvain 41,11!) 

100,0 75 

150,19-1 

„ Nivclles 12,52-3 

108,019 

121,142 

Total 160,781 

395,-202 

55fl,04C 

Of the above 551,987 

lire Roman Catholih-s 

3,0-10 

Protestants 

5 MO 

Jews 


433 

not clas'sed 


550,040 



The number of births in 1833 was— 



hVniiil.'s. 

Tolat. 

Ill towns . , .3,151 

2,959 

0,110 

In country. . 7,180 

7,005 

14,185 

10.331 


20,295 

TIio deaths in Iho same year 

WVYQ — 

.Mal.-i. 

I'ctiinliM. 

Tutal, 

In towns . . 3,310 

3,296 

6,612 

In country. . 5,310 

0,355 

10,071 

8,032 

8,001 

1 7,283 


Tlu! number of marriages in tbe yeiir was 3952. The 
proportion whieh these numbers bore hi I lie whole pop. was, 
Births . . t to 29 iiiluibitunts 

Deaths . I „ 41 „ 

Marriages . I ,, 137 ., 

The average mimlier of ehildreu hoin to every marriage 
is staled to he I’flS throughout the jirov., the average mini- 
her for ihe whole of Belgium being -I'72. (For the slate of 
ediieation, liumher c,f e|ee(.iis and rep/e^entatiles, iiiimher 
of e.ttlle. sheep, and luir.ses, Kie., see liEj.oir.M.) 

BllAlLVNT, Agrieiilliire of. Diileh or N. IJrahanI Is 
naturally a poor barren eoniitry, part of whieh coiisi-l-; 
of sandy heaths, part of h iv inarshos, neither of which 
are well ailajjted to eiiltivalion. Industry has, in some 
measure, overeome the.se natural disadvantages, and the 
traveller will often admire fine crops of coni and llax, - 
and neat plantations of lohaeeo on spots, which, a. short 
time ago, were arid sands and barren heaths. Specimens 
of the natural soil often appear iininudiatcly adjoining the 
enllivated spots, and show the industry and t>crsovorance of 
the inhabitants. The sands of Dutch Brabant and of the 
N. part of the prov. of Anlwerj) are mueh less .susceptible 
of enllivation tliim iho.se of 15. Flander.s. They are higher 
above the natural waters, and are more impregnated with 
carbonati's anil oxides of iron ; hence they are more apt to 
burn and require niiu li lime, which is not found in the 
neighhourhuoii, to correct the natural qualities. In many 
place--, the soil reseinhles the most barren spots of Bag>.hijt- 
healh in KngUiml. Where the rivers have deposited a rich 
alluvial loam the land is very fertile, but it isgt-norally siiii- 
aled so low, and so subjeel to be Hooded, that it requires a 
great expense to protect it by dykes, and it is mostly left 
in (lie state of meadows. 

The N. part of Austrian Brabant, now called the I’ro- 
vini’C of Antwerp, (‘specially that |iart nhleh lies N. of tliat 
city, is almost eiitiiely of the same harren nature. It is only- 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp that there is any appear¬ 
ance of fertility, and this is to he ascribed solely to the alnm- 
daneo of manure which the town all'ords, and" the ik-maiul 
for all kinds of vegetables for its market. 

The S. part of this prov., towards Muliiics, improves as 
you advance, and gradually lo.scs that very Hat appearance 
which distinguishes the Netliorlunds. The -snrfaec is more 
uiululalitig. and there arc smue ich loamy fields in the val¬ 
leys, and woods on the cniinonces. 

South Brabant, whieh begins a little to the S. of Malincs, 
presents a much more varied aspec', and possesses a much 
greater extent of .good soil. Aline may be drawn from W. to 
E. through Acrschot and Diest, along which there are some 
very fertile loams producing fine crops without inuch labour; 
as also towards J^ouvuiii and Tirlemont. Tliese loamy 
soils, wliicli arc iieitbcr very light nor wey stiff, predomi¬ 
nate in all the valleys throughout the province, varying in 
quality and depth, and covering many rising grounds wineh 
barely deserve the name of hills. The higher grounds 
arc covered with ii poorer and more sandy slralum of no 
great depth, as is evident from the fine trees which grow 
upon them, and show plainly that there is a good soil be- 
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low the surface. A of those hills runs at a little dis¬ 
tance to the S. of Brussolls, and alon" their hrow are the 
well-known woods, which cover 20,000 acres and Skirt the 
field of Waterloo, forming a kind of barrier or part of a belt 
to the S. of the capital. 

Tho best soils in l^uth Brabant are towards Flanders and 
Ilainault, which last may be considered as possessing the 
most fertile soils in the kingdom of Belgium. Judging from 
the rich appearance of the (rrops in the nciglibourboud of 
Tournay and along part of the road from thence to Brussolls, 

(ravcUers have been led to overrate the natural fertility of 
Brabant, and to attribute to the goodness ut tlie soil what is 
more proi>erly due to industry and good liusbainlrv. From 
attentive personal ins]>c(!tioii we are inclined to liciiuve, tliat 
tlic general fertility of the whole district between Malincs 
and Tournay in one direction, and Louvain and Namur iu 
unotber, wbieh includes the richest part of Belgium, docs 
not, on the whole, cxcccil the average fertility of the inland | 
counties of England, and is decidedly inferior to the rich I 
alluvial soils called tlie earner in Scotland. The dryness of 
the summer prevents so extensive a cultivation of turnips as | 
in England; but this is counterbalanced by the advantage of ■ 
distilleries, which arc attached to most of tlie principal farms, 
and by means of which a great part of tho proilnce is con¬ 
sumed on the spot by stalled cattUi, who are fatted on the 
refuse wash, and make an abundance of manure. The 
lii]uid part of the manure is collected in large tanks or re¬ 
servoirs, and used either immediately on tho land, or to acce¬ 
lerate the fcimcntation of the drier portions, by pouring it 
over the dung-heaps and composts. 

The general system of busbamlry in Brabant is very dif¬ 
ferent from that iu Flanders, and ajiproacbes much nearer 
to the most improved systems in England and Seotland. In 
some respects it is superior, in utbers not so ; and both 
fcounlrios might improve in practical agrieulture by mutually 
adopting practices, as far as is <'i>nsisteiit with the diUerence 
of situation and cliniaic, in wliiidi one coniilry is more ad¬ 
vanced than the other. 'I’lic climate of BraVtant is less 
variable and drier than that in tho some parallel in Great 
Britain. Tlie winters are colder, the frost more intense, 
and the snow lies longer on the ground. They arc not 
so subject to late frosts in spring. In coiiscqueneo of 
this their harvest is earlier. They have in general line dry 
weather after harvest, in which the land may be cleared of 
root-weeds ; ami in this they spare no pains. 

The crops in Brabant are not so varied as in Flanders. 
Tlie larger extent of the fariiis does not allow so minute 
eultivatioi), nor so frequent a use of the spado ; t.uit from the 
nioinopt the’crop is severed from the ground, before it is out 
of the field, ploughs, rollers and barrows are at work, and 
the hard ground is moved to tlie dejith of only two or three 
inclie.s by means of light sliarii ploughs; it is repeatedly 
baiTowed’to encourage the germination of the seeds of an¬ 
nual weeds, and destroy those that have come up: the root- 
woeils are earcfully pulled up and burnt, and thus the land 
is eleaned, and all the advaiitagosof a summer fallow are ob¬ 
tained. In autumn, after some showers have softened the 
earth to a moderate depth, the land is ploughed again to a 
greater depth, and eitlier prepared and manuriHl tin* imme¬ 
diate sowing, or laid up in riilgcs to riici-ive tlie beneficial 
iiillueiicc of the winter'.s frost, and lie ready for spring sow¬ 
ing. Ill case it should not ho sullieieiitly clean, according to 
llio notions of tho farmer, a crop of potatoes on light soils, or 
of Vicaiis and vetches mixed, to he cut green, on tho stiller, 
iiifopl the nieana of destroying weeds. Barley is mostly 
sown in autumn, and of tlio winter sort: but spring barley 
l>egius to bo extensively cultivated, especially since the rhe- 
vtiUer barley has been introduced from Kiiglnnd, which is as 
heavy and better tor niaZt/ng than the winter barley in coiu- 
tnoii use before. Rye. both for bread and for distUhnff, is 
always a principal crop, and hears a higher price, in propor¬ 
tion to wheat, than it docs in England. Clover i.s seldom 
sown with a spring crop, because they think, and perhaps 
not witlicut teason, that a genial spring brings the clover- 
plant so fast forward as to injure tho crop sown with it. 
They prefer sowing clover amongst rye or wheat, which 
being atrived to a certain strengtii, is not so likely to he 
injured by the young clover; whilst it gives sufficient 
shelter and protection. Wheat is often sown after winter 
barley, especially if they can get some turnips on the barley 
stubble, Mtween the reaping of the one and the sowing of 
the other/ Turnips seem to sweeten the ground, and tfith 
moderate manuring tho wheat ie generally good. The. 


j^ullivation of beans ^-tiJl over Belgium is the .most imper- 
fei’t: they are usually sown broadcast, mixed with tares or 
pease?.*:' The land is certainly kept clean by so close a 
crop, hut, except it he cutup green for foddeiMiie produce is 
not very great: neither beans nor pease have room and air 
to perfect their pods, and only a few on the surface come to 
perfection. One of the greatest improvements in BOlgian 
agriculture would be the drilling or dibbling of heaiis, and 
hoeing them by horse or hand hoes tc prepare the land for 
wheat; at present they scarcely seem to know the value of 
this crop wlien well managed. 

There is no particular rotation generally adhered to. Tho 
fields are cropped according to the wants of the farmer and 
tho slate of the land. An ahiiiidancc of manure allows of 
rapid returns of white straw crops. All the clover, with 
little exception, is used green in the stables as food for 
liorses and cattle. Potatoes, if not used to distil a spirit 
from tlieiii, are also chielly consumed on the farm by cattle 
and pigs. Little hay is made in comparison with tlio 
quantity of tlie slock kept in winter. The chief reliance 
is on roots when green food fails. As a consequence of a 
scarcity of dry fodder, tho young and store cattle have 
little else hut straw iu winter, and sometimes gel so low in 
condition as to suffer greatly in cold seasons, and he a long 
time iu recovering llcsh. This is a defect wliicli tlie best 

ricultnrist.s in Belgium ucknowleilgc and endeavour to 
correct by their example, hut prejudice and custom are 
every where opposed to, and retard rational iniprovoinent. 

In ricli deep .soils hump and llax are culli\aled to a great 
extent, and also rape and eole lor seed. These are always 
highly manured, and usually siieceeded by wheat, which 
thrives well after them. Tobacco has been tried in a few 
places, and seems to llourish. Maisu or Indian corn may 
he seen growing here and there, hut not to any extent. In 
dry warm summers, like those of I8.'t4 and 1835, this grain 
ripens well and is ^•ory jirodiictive, hut in most years tho 
spring is too late and cold for this plant, which cannot hear 
frost in its tender state. The variety which succeeds best is 
that called the quarmitain. It is supposed in a warm climate 
to ripen in forty days. This dwarf variety was warmly 
recommended by the late William Gohhett, who gave il 
the name of Cohbett’s corn. An attempt has been made 
under the auspices of the government to introdneo the 
rearing of silk-worms into Belgium, and a cunsidcrable 
estulilishinent has been formed near Ath in Ilainault, 
which appears to-succeed. It is probable however that llie 
occasional failuroof the while iniilhcrry leaf will cause oc¬ 
casional losses, and that as long as silk can be obtained 
from Italy, the south of Franco, and India or China, the 
northern cou.ntries will never bo able to roar silk-worms 
with any advantage. 

Tho ])ea.santry of South Brabant and Ilainault, which is 
called tlie Walloon country, have a dialect of their own, and 
are a very dilVcrent r.ico from tho Flemish or tlie Dutch. 
Tlio mcti are tall and muscular; and many may be met 
witli who recall to mind those hold mercenaries who for¬ 
merly served in war any one who would pay them, and were 
known by tho inunc of Brahnmjoiis or Walloons. The wo¬ 
men of tiui country are largo and inclined to corpulency 
as they advance in years, owing probably to an abundant 
use of beer. They are not remarkable for elegance of figure; 
and the total absence of stays, or any support to the body, 
makes an abundance of flesh more eonspicnous. Tho fe¬ 
male figures in the pictures of Rubens arc a very accurate 
rc'presentation of tho country women in Flanders and Bra¬ 
bant. This feature however diminislies as you travel south¬ 
ward, and towards Hainaull and Jjicgc some very neat 
figures of women may he seen, 

Tho cattle in Brabant are of a largo and coarse kind, 
more ealculuted for strength of draught than for activity. 
The Belgians have not yet discovered, that a moderately 
sized animal maybe more profitable than a larger; or that 
a small cow with slight hones, like the Aldepicy. cow, the 
Suffolk or the Ayrshire,may give as much. and richer milk, 
on less food, then one of their lieaVy and coarse animals. 
The government ^las laken paina^to intrcMuco improved 
breeds, and money has been wcjpOn^ied foi that purpose, 
hut the prejudices of the peasanUtItre tiepkhasily overcome; 
and they seem not yet inclined to take advantage of the 
good intentions of their rulers. A few individuals have 
availed theraselvek* of tho opportunity to purchase .;C0ws 
and bulls of a .finer Kfeed imported from £nglanl^'¥nd 
will probably be the moans of opening the eyes of otbersk 
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when it is observed that the finer br^^ is more profitable, 
than the old. 

The horses are larijo and strong, and on the wholsrfully 
equal to the general run of farm horses in England. They 
might hi! much improved by a (truss w ith the inon! active 
Yorkshire or Lanarkshire horses. Most of the Belgian 
horses have a great defect in the form of their hips and in 
tho croup, ■which falls suddenly towards the tail, which is 
(uilled in England being froose-rumpetl. 

Tho sheep are of a /ery inferior kind, long in the leg, 
with coarse wool and hanging ears. A few good Lcicesters 
and improved Cotswold sheep have been introdiuted, and 
will jirobably improve the native breinl. The fleece of a 
very lino ram imported from England being sortttd and 
combed was exhibiiod in 183.0 at Brussells at the annual 
exhibition of the industrious products of tho country, and 
excited universal ndniiration for the length and fineness of 
the staple, and especially Ibr the quantity of tlu! wool. The 
whole lleceo when shorn weighed twenty jxiunds, and of 
tin's nine pounds of fine long dnw.sed w'ool was obtained. 

Tho Ih-'lgian jtigs are similar to the Freueli, and nearer 
to the shape of greyhounds than of pigs, with long sharp 
snouts, and very long legs, the whole body being in the 
form of an arch of a circle, and very thin. A belter breed 
has however been introduced, and, from the naturally pro¬ 
lific nature of the animal, will .soon spread and -snper-sede 
tlie old breed. There is a general spirit of agricultural iin- 
jirovcihent amongst landed iiroprietors in the country which 
the government is anxious to encourage. 

The implements of husbandry used iu Brabant are few 
and of the simplest kind. They use the excc'llent Flemish 
swing plough, which they call a foot plough, ns it is also 
called in some parts of England, in contradistinetioii to a 
wheel plough. At the same time they also retain the old 
and heavy turn wrest plough, vviih a sliifiiiig coulter and 
mould bo.ard, as may ho still seen in Kent and Suss(!.x; 
yet they allow that the light Flemish plough does the work 
as Well in the stilfest soils, and rc(iuircs less tbree. It is 
surprising that two instruments so very op))osed to eatdi 
other in ^ninciple should he use(l on the same farm and in 
the same kind of soil, but the turn vvn'st plough is the in¬ 
digenous instrument, and re(ptir(;s l(!s.s skill in the plough¬ 
man : the Fbnnisli plough is of later introduction, and the 
prejudice's against any thing new are not yet totally overcome. 
Th(^ plough is universally drawn h) horses two abrfsast, driven 
iu reins. \'ery few ox ti'inns are seen. The land, in general, 
is not so neatly tilled as in Flanders, Scotland, or the b(>st 
agricuUnral counties in England. There is not tho same 
attention to tho siraighiness and ecinalily of tho furrows in 
ploughing. The harrows aro triangular, with wooden tines 
setat an angle of-1.',vvhieh may scratch the surface but can¬ 
not penetrate to any depth. A lieavy iron drag to tear up the 
clods, and bring deeply-lying roots to the surface is much 
wanted, but is not in use any when;, as far as wo could 
observe in a tour through this province. A .stone roller is 
used, set in a triangular frame, which drags on the ground, 
and serves to break the clods, and is a simple useful instru¬ 
ment, of vvhieh wo annex a figure. The triangle ABC 
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drags on the ground hcl'oro tho roller, and the horse draws 
by tlio hook B. A winnowing machine with a fly and sieves 
is tho only additional instrument in general use. 

BRACCIA'NO, LAGO DI, a lake in the Homan state, 
the antient Sabatinus, about 17 m. N.W. of Rome. It is 
of a circular form, about 18 m. in circuit, an(l lies nt the 
foot of the ridge called Mount Cimine. f It is almost en¬ 
tirely surrounded by Wlls, except to the S., where it borders 
on the wide unwholakc^e plain which slopes down to the 
Boa. To the S>^..tHb S^d'nus an outlet in the riv. Arronc, 
which Iluvvs inlb‘tbe sea at Maccarcse^ On its S.W. bank 
the castle of Bracciano rises with its old embattled walls and 
towers, on a rock projecting into the lolce, with the vil. built 
foot of the castle, and coBtuinin^ about 1500 inh., 
wi^'several iron-works and a pajver manufactory. Brac¬ 


ciano was, in tho middle ages, an important fief of the 
Orsini family, who sold it afterwards to the Odescalehi, of 
whom the estate, with the dueni title attached to it, was 
purchased a few years since by the banker Torlonia for 
tho sum of‘2,2(10,000 francs. The banks of tho lake of 
Bracciano are well cultivated, and planted with vines and 
other fruit trees: there aro several little towns in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, such as Anguillara, Oriolu, Man/.iana, &c. Tho 
lake is not very deep, and it abounds with fish and fine eels. 
(Tonriioii, Ktwh's Slttlinliqitfs sur linmn.) 

BRACCIOLFNI, I’O'tlGIO, son of Gnccio Bracciolini, 
a notary, was born in l;i80, at T<?rrmmova, in the Florentine 
territory, lie studied Latin at Florence?, under Giovanni da 
Ravenna, a disciple of Petr.ireh; ami afterwards Gre(?k 
under (Jbrysoloras, a learned Byzantine emigrant. About 
I'JO'i Poggio went to Roim*, where Bonifueo IX. employed 
him iu the pontifical chancellery, as u))ostoIic secretary or 
writer of the papal letters. Boniface having died in October, 
l-IO-l, bis sueeessc.'r Innoeenl VIL, continued Poggio in his 
ollice, vvhieh he Iwild lor about half a eenlury under eight 
suceessive Popes. Poggi>> availed himself of tho favour of 
Innoeent to obtain an empluymciil in the aiiostolia chancel¬ 
lery for his friend atid school-fellow Leonard(v Bruni, of 
Ar(?zzo. The friendship between these two distinguished 
scholars continued till death. Innocent haviiigdied in HOG, 
was succeeded by Gregory XII., who was soon after depo.sed 
by lli(! Council of I’isa, and rcplac(!d by Alexander V. Tliis 
was the period of the great Western scbi.sm. [Bknkdict, 
Antipope.] In tho midst of lliose distractions Poggio 
withdrew to Florence, where he jiursued his literary studies, 
and found a patron in Niccok') rvieoli, a wealthy Florentine, 
noted for his love of hiarning and his eiieouragemont of the 
learned. When John XXI11, was elected Pope, Poggio re¬ 
turned to his duties of pontifical secretary, and as such lie 
accompanied the Pope to the Council of Constance in 1 114. 
.■\t Constance he applied himself to the study of Hebrew : 
and in bis excursions into llie adjoining countries he visited 
the Abbey of St. Gall, and other monasteries, where he had 

: good fortuiuj to discover the MSS. of several classical 
works, which were considered as lost, or of vvhieh only imper¬ 
fect. copies existed, lie complains, as Boccaccio hud done 
before him, of the immks taking no care of the literary 
treasures vvhieh they possessed, and allowing the valuable 
MSS. to rot ‘ in cellars and dungeons unfit even for con¬ 
demned criminals.' The monastic orders had long since 
greatly degenerated from their industrious and praiseworthy 
predecessors of the earlier centuries. Poggio found, among 
other MSS., copies of Quintilian's Institutions, of N'cgctins, 
Silins Italicus, Ammiunus Marcellinus, Columella, Asciiiiins 
Pedianus's Coimnentaries upon some of Cicero's Orations, 
tho Argonautics of \'al(!riiis Flaccus, several Comedies of 
Plautus, Sic. Continuing his researches after his return to 
Italy, either by himself or throvigh his friends. In? found 
at Monte Casino a cojjy of Frontinus do Aqnmductilius, 
ho procured from Cologne tho I5lh book of Petronins 
Arbiter, and from a monastery at Langres several I'f Cicero'.s 
Orations, which bad been considered as lost. Poggio either 
purchased the MSS., or transcribed them, or pointed (hem 
out to persons wealthier than him.self. Ho repeatedly 
complains, in his works, of the want of encouragement, 
from the great, both clerical and laj'. IIi.s fri(*iiil.s, Barto¬ 
lommeo da Montepiilciano and Ciiizio, of Rome, assi.-ted 
him by their own exertions, and Nicoli by bis lilierulily. 
It is worth observing, us a eorrectivo to the I'requeiit. (pieru- 
lousness of literary men, that at no epoch were scholars in 
greater estimation than in the loth century in Italy, as 
is siitiicienlly proved by the honours and important. otKcc.s 
conferred by tho princes of that country on I’oggio, Leo¬ 
nardo Bruni, Guariiio of Veron.n Filelfo, t'lilla, Ih'ccatclli 
of Palermo, commonly called ‘it I’linormila,’ George of 
Trebisond, Pontuno, Biondo, and others, simply on account 
of their literary merit. 

While Poggio was staying at Constance, ho witnessed the 
trial and execution, by the sentence of that council, of 
.Icromo of Prague, on the charge of heresy. Ho gives a 
most vivid account of that deplorable transaction, in a letter 
to his friend Leonardo Bruni, which has Vieen often quoted 
by subse(|ucnt historians. Poggio was evidently moved by 
the constancy and the elociuencc of tho defence of the 
Bohemian reformer; and his own knowledge of the corrup¬ 
tions of tho lioman church at that tirao made him, if not 
openly advocate Jerome's cause, at least vominiscfatu his 
fato in terms so strong, that his mors vrudent friend 
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Leonardo wrote to warn him a^ridnst mving way to his fecl- 
jngs. PiJjrgio "'as still, nominally at loas^ papal secretarv 
at the time. After Martin V. was solemnly acknowledged 
as legitimate Po|)e, and the council was dissoh’ed in 1417, 
Poggio followed the^ontiff on his return to Italy, as far 
as Mantua, where m suddenly left the papal retinue and 
repaired td^ngland. Whether he left in disgust, or through 
Ifear for having expressed his sentiments too freely on church 
matters, is not d^rl^ ascertained. While in Constance ho 
had received an invitation from Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester. His expectations however from Beaufort's 
liberality were disappointed; and at lengtlj, having received 
through some friends in Italy an offer to resume his olfice 
at Rome, he left Rngland about Of liis remarks 

during his residence in England there arc scattered frag- 
ments in bis published letters, and still more in the un- 
odited ones. His picture of the maimers and habits of 
the English is not llattcring. Ho says that tliey were 
more addicted to the pleasures of the table than to those of 
learning; and that the few who cultivated literature were 
more expert in sophisms and controversial quibbles than 
in real science. < 

Poggio continued in his office during Martin’s pontificate, 
pursuing at the same time his researches after MSS. and j 
antiquities, fur which latter object he made excavations at 
Ostia, and other parts of the Campagna. lie also made ! 
Latin translations of the first six books of Diodorus Siculus, 
and of Xenophon's Cyropiedia. Eugeuius IV. having, in 
1431, succeeded Martin V., was soon after obliged by a 
liopular rebellion to remove his court to Plorenee. Tlicn 
came the controversies between the Pope and the (.'ouncil 
of Basil, which lasted during the rest of Eugenius's poulili- 
cate, till his death in 1447. The greater part of this time 
was spent by Poggio at Florence, or at a country-house he 
had purchased in tlie Val d’ Arno, some .say with the produce 
of some classical MSS. which he sold. He gives in his 
letters a description of this residence, which he had adorned 
with statues and other remains of anti([uiiy, that he had 
ollected in various places. lie wrote tb.ere several works, 
among others his ‘ Discourse on the Unhappiness of Princes,' 
which he dedicated to Thomas of Sarzana, aftorwarils Pope 
Nicholas V., and his virulent invectives against Filelfo, who 
had attacked the character of Poggio's friend Nicoli. In 
these inveelives the most horrible charges arc brought 
against Filelfo, which however must not be taken literally, 
for it was the practice of Italian scholars in that as well as 
in the following ages, to abuse one another without any Vi:ry 
strict regard to truth, AVheii the two flerco disputants 
hecaino reconciled, Poggio wrote a sort of disavowal of his 
former aceiisations, which is found at the end of the in- 
vective.s. In I43.'» Poggio married Selvaggia, of the family 
of Buondelmontc, of Florence, a young and hand.some lady, 
with whom he lived happily. While making up his mind 
to his marriage, he wrote a dialogue on the question,— .In 
xeni tit ii.ror diu'cinUt ? From that time Poggio reforiiiecl 
his life, which had been before rather licentious. In 14.37 
he published a selection of his letters, written in J.atin, like 
all the rest of his works, aci^ording to the fashion of that 
age. His friend J.conardo Bruni dying in 1 144, Poggio 
composed a Funeral Oration to his ineiimry. Ho w rote also 
other Funeral Orations,—for Cardinal Zaharclia, who died 
at the Council of Constance ; for the Cardinal Santa Croce, 
a patron of letters; for Lorenzo de'Medici, brother ot the 
great Cosmo; for Cardinal Sant Angelo, w'ho fell in the 
liuttle of Varna aga'mst the Turks, 8tc. His friend Nii-ho- 
las V., being raised to tho pontifical throne in 14 17, Poggio, 
who hud returned to Rome and resumed the duties of his 
olfice, addressed to tho new pontiff an clot|uent oration, of 
inixerl eulogy and advice on the duties and dangers of his 
exalted station,— Oratio ad sttmmnm Ponlijicein A'ico- 
laiiiH V. He did net however forget his own interest, for 
at the end he speaks uf himself as ‘ a veteran in the ]>apal 
ceni't. where he hud lived for tho space of forty years, and 
certainly with less emolument than might have been juslly 
cxjvictcd by one who was not entirely destitute of merit or 
of learning.' Nicholas, who was not displeased at Puggio's 
frankness, made him liberal presents. To this time belongs 
Poggio’s treatise De ydrietatc JPbrtuna?, one of his best 
works, which presents u guud view of Italian politics at the 
beginning uf the ISth ceututy, an interesting sketch of the 
remains of antieut Rome in Poggio's lime, and a curious 
account of the travels of the Venetian, Niccolh Conti, in 
tho cast He also wrote Dialogue advertus Hypocrisin, in 


which, as well as in h!ii disquisition, De Avaritidet Luacuriu, 
he itdH^hs against the vices of the cU-rgy, and especially of 
tha.d|^8, which were certainly very flagrant Jh th^yage, 
and were the main cause that led, td tlii great refoninatieii 
in the fbllowing century. Notwithstanding his satirical 
freedom he preserved the good graeosof Nicholas, in support 
of whose right to.tho papacy'ho .yvrote a bitter inVOctivo 
against his rival the antipopo''^J'clix, in which» us usual 
with Poggio, his accusations outstripped truth. A violent 
quarrel with George of Trebisond, about some literary 
matters, brought the two scholars to blows, and the Greek 
was in consequence obliged to quit Rome. In 1450, tha 
plague being in Rome, Poggio withdrew to Florence, 
where he wrote his Faceliee, a collection of huinoi'ous anec¬ 
dotes and repartees, some of which arc very indccenti lie 
also wrote Ilistoria Disceptativa Convioialis, or discus¬ 
sions upon various philological, historical, and moral sub¬ 
jects ; Diepulatio de Injelieitate Principum, in which he 
speaks of princes iti a strain of democratic contempt, 
rather odd in a man who had lived almost all his life at 
courts; De Nobilitate Dialogue, in which tho various 
meanings of nobility are examined; De Miseria Condi- 
tionis Humanr/‘. In 14 0.3, on Uie death of Carlo'Arutiuo, 
chancellor of Florence, Poggio, through the influenco of 
the Medici, was appointed his successor. He finally quitted 
the Roman court after having been fifty years iii its ser¬ 
vice : ami it was not without regret that he parted from his 
kind patron Pope Nicholas. ♦ 

Having now acitcss to the archives of Florence, he undcr- 
look a iiistory of that republic,— Dielorite Idortmlinff, 

; lib. viii., which embraces the period from 1350 to 145.3. It 
i was translated into Italian by his sou Jacopo, and printeil 
in 1470, and afterwards republished in a more correct and 
improved form by Scrdoiiati, Florence, 1598. The Latin 
text was not published till 1715, by Rccanati, who prefixed 
to it a biography of tho author. Poggio has been charged 
I with marked partiality for his eouiilr) men iu his history. 
Another deficiency is noted by a grave authority, Machia- 
velli, who, in the preface to his own history, observes lliat 
both ‘ Poggio and Leonardo Bruni, two excellent historians, 
had diligently described the wars between Florence and tho 
other states and princes, hut with regard to tho civil con¬ 
tentions of the republic, its internal factions and their 
rcsulUs, they had been cither silent or extremely laconie iu 
; their accuunl, either because they fancied them beneath the 
j digiiily of hi.story, or ])erh:i|>s because they were afraid of 
; olfending the relatives and descendants uf persons who had 
i figured iu those transactions.’ 

j Poggio died at Florence in 1459, and was buried with 
I great huiiuiirs iu the church of Santa Croce, near his I'riend 
I Leonardo Bruni. A statue of him by the sculptur Doiia- 
I ti;llo is iu the dunmo or cathedral. 

I Poggio was one of the most distinguished scholars of tho 
' epoch of the revival of literature, and one of those who con- 
: trihuted most to the .spreudiag of that revival. His long 
file, tho otliecs of trust which he filled, liis travels, his ex¬ 
tensive correspondence, his multifarious learning, all cuii- 
! tribute to render him one of tho must remarkable writers of 
j the fifteenth century. His works, especially his Orations 
and his Kpislolm, arc remarkable fur tlicir cloquciico and 
llucucy of style, though their language does not equal iu 
classic purity that of Poliziano and some other latinists of 
: following age. His sentiments are noted for their inde- 
I ])ciulence and Ifankncss; even in his addn-sses to the great, 
his language, though courtly, is free from ttattery. Ho had 
I an ample share of Florentine causticity of huuKiur, and his 
invectives arc virulent and outrageous beyond tho limits 
f all decency and justice; this was however the fault of 
the gciiciality of his contemporaries. But he could also 
ho a staunch friend as well as a violent enemy. Even 
as a monitor ho could divest him.'>elf of all unbecoming 
asperity, as ho proved by his reproof to Beccatelli, on the 
uceasion of the latter having written an infamous hook 
called the ‘ Hermaphrodite,’ which was jiuriit in various 
towns of Italy Vy the public executioner. While "Valla 
and others charitably wished that author had shared 
the fate of his book, Poggio wrote t6^the Panormita, ex¬ 
pressing his regret ‘ at seeing such a production from tho 
pen of one capable /if better things, reminding him that 
he was a Christian living among Christians, and not 
among the worshippers of the heathen gods, and exhorting 
him to appfy himself in future to graver and more be- 
j coming studies.' 
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The works of Poggiu have never been properly collected. 
The Basil edition, ‘ Poggii Opera,’ 1538, wonts iMny of 
thei^ and is aim typoffraphically incorrect. The dafeg^ue 
‘agOiAst Hypocrisy,'ij|rh!ch was published separately atx^'ons 
in 1679, had appeared before in a collection called ' Fasci¬ 
culus rerum exi^tohdapim ct fugiendarum,’ Cologne, 1535. 
The treatise * De Varictato Fortunm' was printed first at 
Paris, in 17j23, with fifty-seven inedited letters. But most 
of his letters still i^main incditeil and scattered about 
different libraries. A great number of them exist in tho 
Riccardiana at Florence, which contain many curious parti¬ 
culars of his life and times, llio Advocate Tonelli has made 
^^1 use of them for his Italian translation of Shepherd's 
clever ‘Life ofPoggio,’ Florcnco, 1825. Poggio's funeral 
oration for Cardinal Zabarella, which he delivered before the 
council of Constance, in 1417, has been published separately, 

‘ Oratio in funere Francisci Zabarell&e, habita in Concilio 
Constanlicnsi, anno 1417,' Padua, 1655. But most of his 
other orations remained inedited. He also translated from 
tho Greek, Lucian’s ‘Dialogue on t)ie Ass,’ which is printed 
in the Basil edition of his works. The miscellany called 
* Poggiana,’ by l.£nrant, 1720, which professes to give an 
abstract of his life, opinions, &c., is full of errors. Poggib's 
‘ Facetiro’ have gone through many editions. 

Poggio's sun Jacopo was a man of learning, but after 
being in his youth the frieml of the Medici, he conspired 
with the Pazzi against Lorenzo, and being seized after the 
murder of Giiiliano, was publicly hanged in 1478. 

BRACF.LKT. 

BllACHE'LYTRA fl''ntoniology), according to Mr. 
Stejihens’s arrangement of insects, furnis the sixth division 
of the order Coleoptcra. M. I.atreille, however, jdaces this 
tribe of insects as the second family of tho Pelitamerous 
Coleoptcra. The insects of this section (which is by 
Linnnms called Staphylinus) may be distinguished by the 
elongate form of the body and the shortness of the wing- 
cases, which in most instances scarcely cover one-third of 
the length of the abdomen; their maxillm are furnished 
with only one palpus. Tho apex of tin; abdomen is provided 
with two vesicles, which can be protruded at the will of tho 
animal. 

Tho habits of the Brachelytra arc very various, but the 
greater number of the .species arc found in putrid animal 
or vegetable substances, upon which they feed; some arc 
carnivorous. Tho shortness of the wing-cases probably 
allows of a greater Ilexibility in the body. 

BRA'CIIINUS, a genus of coleopterous insects belong¬ 
ing to the section triincaiipnimps ; generic characters—body 
oblong, head and thorax comparatively niwrow, the latter 
generally somewhat of a truncated heart shape; palpi and 
antenmn rather thick, the terminal joint of the former is 
slightly thicker than the basal joints, and has its apex trun¬ 
cated; mentum cmarginate, and furnished with a small 
tooth-like process in the middle. 

The Brachini possess a remarkable power of violently 
cxpclhng from the anus a pungent acrid fluid; which, if 
tho species be large, has tho power of producing a discolora¬ 
tion of the skin similar to that caused by nitric acid. A loud 
report, considering the size of the ins<xt, accompanies the 
c.xpulsion of this fluid, which, being discharged, instantly 
evaporates. 

About five species of the genus Bruchinus have been 
found in this country, of which li. rrrpihnts is the most 
common; it is found under stones, and occurs plentifully in 
chalky districts. This species is rather less than half an 
inch long; the head, thorax, and legs arc of a yellowish red 
colour; the wing-cases arc greenish, or blue black. The 
antennoo are reddish, with the third and fourth joints black. 
Many of the species of Brachinus resemble the above in 
colour. The species of the genus Aptinus (a genus very 
closely allied and differing chiefly itt being apterous) arc 
generally of a yellow colour, h-iving four black spots on 
the elytra; tho head and thorax arc also often more or 
less suffused with black; they arc likewise of a larger 
size for tho mo&t part, and abound mom particularly in 
warm climates. ' * 

BRA'CHlONUg" (Muller), Zoology; i genus of ininuto 
animals, found both in stagnant fresh water and in sea 
water. Their organization has producial some doubt among 
naturalists as to their proper ]>laco in Inc scale of creation. 
Lamarck arranged them under his Rotjferu (wheel-bearing 
animals) being the second section of his Ciliated Polypes, 
and having one or two ciliated attd rotatory organs at the 
orifice of the mouth. Cuvier placed them in the first order 


iBotifera) of liis Infmoria, which forlhs his fifth and last 
class of the Zbo)>hytes—iti' sliort, the class at the extretno 
end of the animal kingdom. Do Blainville also brings them 
under the llotifcra, which form the first section of his Micro- 
zoaria heteropoda. The following is. Do Blainville’s defi¬ 
nition of the genus:— 

Body more or less covered by^a shell (or shealit), formed 
of one or two pieces, and more or less prolonged jrosteriorly 
by a caudiform abdomen, two tufts of vibratory cilia at the 
anterior extremity, 

Savigny, Schweigger, Schrank, Bory do St. Vinoent, 
Carus, have all contributed to throw light upon these mi . 
cmscopic creature^ 

Do Blainville thiis writes in his ‘ Actinologio’(1834):— 

‘ In the impossibility under which we find ourselves of cha¬ 
racterizing, by the particular disposition of their appendages, 
the genera, more or less nnniorous, w hich may be formed 
among the Microzoaria, wc propose to extend to all tho spe¬ 
cies, whose bodies are covered by a sort of shell of one or two 
pieces for a more or less considerable part of their extent, the 
denomination of Brachion, dcv^‘d by Hill and adoptoiLhy 
Pallas and Lamarck ♦***. We have already observed 
many species of this genus belonging to the difierent sec¬ 
tions. Brachionus urccolaris of the first section is coinnioii 
in all stagnant fresh waters ; it is very probably tho Rolifera 
of Hill, Kssay 13, p. 2S8, concerning which that uulhor gives 
very interesting details that show it to be a true cntoinos- 
traeous animal. [Hntomostkaca]. 

‘ The Corona of Corti belongs also, without doubt, to this 
section. 

‘ Wc have also studied tho Tric/indti pi.wis of Miillcr, which 
is certainly a Brachion. We cauuul conceive how Miillcr 
could say that it creeps after the manner of the Planuria, 
for it attaelies itself by the extremity of its (ail, and it travels 
as if it were jirovided with ii great number of apiicndagcs 
under its shell. 

‘ Hrachiimii'i oi'(di\ lias also been often presented to our 
observations. It has ecrtaiiily two tufts of vibratory cilia 
before, and behind a jiair of snlliciently long appendages, 
by tho aid of wliieh it is also able to fix itself. Its shell ap¬ 
peared to us to be l)i\alve ; hut of this we are not certain. 

'Brachionus patina wo htive seen once, and observed sufll- 
ciently well the particularities pointed out by Miillcr. It 
was in the water of one of the basins of tho Jardin tin Roi, 
containing an innuuierahle ({iiaiitity of Eiitomostraca. 

‘Upon tho whole, we are very much inclined to think that 
the Braehions are only the young slati's of Entoiuo.-traca, 
whose habits for the most part they have.’ 

Eliretiberg, who has disliiigiiislicd himself by his lumi¬ 
nous researches into the organization of the liitu.soria in 
general, and of the rotatory uniinals in particular, states in 
his memoir upon them (1831) that he has already discovered 
in tlic latter, 

1. A system of organs of nutrition, with all their details. 

2. A double sexual system, observed in its entire develop 
ment. 

3. The probable cxisteiico of a very extensive vascular 
system. 

■t. Distinct internal muscles ami ligaiiiciits, lia\iiig a ilis- 
position anil force eorrcspomling with the external organs 
of loeomotion. 

Brachionus nrroohtris, which led him to many of ns 
discoveries, is thus illustn.icd by him :— 



[Uracliiuuus utccuIntU, lii^Iily niagiiiUril.) 

rDtury (‘ilia; iuteronl brnnehiut origans; cf, vyc; *•, itliniyiix undjiiws; 
stomach; gr, oppeiiUagcsof storaac)!; /i,ovary; /, tail. 
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DeBlainville divides the geniu kito tha follov^ng sections: 

Species whose tinivaJve shell is ovalt much shorter than the 
innh/, prolonged posteriorly into a very long caudi/orm 
abdomen, which ^provided at its termination mth a 
pair of^y shorfvyppendages. 

Ex^ple. Braokionus urceolarts, (Muller.) 

Species whose oval, elongated bivalve shell almost entirely 
covers the body, and is terminated by a short caudifbrm 
abdomen, vrovixied with a pair of appendages which yre, 
in general, of same length. ^ 

Genus MyritiNA of Bory do St Vincent. 

^ Example. Brachionus ovalis. (Muller.) 

Species whose body is entirely covered by an oval shield, 
which is nearly round, univalve, and terminated by a 
caudiform abdomen, without ierniintd apjiendnges. 

ft Genus PKonosciniMof Bory cle St Vincent. 

Example. Brachionus patina. (Miillcr). 

Species whose body, entirely covered by a nearly circular 
shell, is terminatjed behind by a pair of very long and 
setaceous appendages. 

Genus Suxtamki.i.a of Bory de St Vincent. 

Example. Brachionus bractea, (Miillcr.) 

BRACHIOTODA, or BRACIIIOPODOUS MOL 
LUSGA (Zoology), Cuvier's (It'th cla^s of Mollusks, the 
I’iilliobranchians (Palliobranchiata) of Do Blaiiivillc, being 
tiic first order of the latter's third class of Mollusks 
(Stccphalnphoru). 

This class, though comparatively low in the scale of crea¬ 
tion, is interesting to the physiologist, and of consideruhio 
va.1ue to the geologist, who tinds in the fossil forms no small 
portion of those natural medals which indicate the history of 
the stratification of our globe. "We have, therefore, entered 
more largely into the natural history of the Brachiopoda 
than their consequence as organized beings would otherwise 
warrant in a work of this description. 

Cuvier, in his anatomy of Lingula analina, in the 
Annalcs du Museum, first made known tliat organization, 
by which the mantle, in addition to it.s office of secreting 
the shelly defence of these bivalves, is made subservient to 
the circulating system. Instead of the bi anchisc of the ordi¬ 
nary bivalves, he found in the siliialioa usually occupied by 
tliciu two fringed and spirally disposed arms, and that the 
hi'ancliitu presented themselves on the internal surface of 
both lobes of the mantle in oblique parallel lines. He fur¬ 
ther found that these lobes were travcr.sed by vessels of 
I'onsideralilc size, which returned the blood fraiii the organs 
ol respiration, and that these branchial veins terminated in 
two syinnietrical systemic hearts. Here was a new type of 
circulation, and to the tuollusks which presented these in¬ 
teresting and important modifications he gave the name at 
the licad of our article, significative of the fringed arms 
which in this class look the place of the foot or organ of 
progression in the cockle, &c. 

Lamanon and Walsh had previously taken the analogous 
parts of Tcrebratula for brancliio!, and (’alias, who is not 
quoted by Cuvier, describes the arms of Tcrebratula with 
minuteness and accuracy, hut considers them as branchiro, 
and compares them to those of a fish. 

De Blaiiivillc, in the ’ Dictionnuire des Sciences Natu- 
rclles,’ gives an account of the organization of Tcrebratula. 
But liotli Cuvier and De Bluiiiville were led into error in 
tlieir attempts to trace out some parts of the organization of 
Terehratula; and it was reserved for Mr. (Jwen, in his 
acute, accurate, and interesting paper, ‘ On the Anatomy 
of the Brachiopoda of Cuvier, and more especially of the 
Genera Terehratula and Orhicula,’ published in the Trans¬ 
actions of tlih Zoological Society of London,* and derived 
from the dissection of specimens brought to this country by 
Mr. Cuming and Captain James Ross, R.N., fully to in¬ 
vestigate the subject so as to leave little or nothing to be 
desired upon the suliject of the anatomy of Lingula and 
of the two genera last naimd. Our limits will not jicrmit 
us to Hallow^ the learned author through his memoir, the 
wJiolo of which, together with the beautiful illustrations that 
accompany it, is worthy of the most attentive perusal by 
•Vol.i.p.l4*. 


the physiologist and zootomist; and w e select the following 
'General ^marks’ as the part of llio paper most appro¬ 
priate; for insertion here, premising that thfe^enerativc 
system of the Brachiopoda is cryplahdrqps. ^ 

* On comparing together,' sayS Mr, Owen, ‘ the three 
genera of Brachiopoda above described, watfiud that although 
Orbioula, in the muscular structure of its arms and tho 
proportion of the shell occupied by its viscera, is intermediate 
to Lingula and Terehratula, yet that in the structure of its 
respiratory organa its simple alimentary canaU and its mode 
of attachment to foreign bodies, it has n greater atfltiity to 
the latter genus. The mollifications that can be traced iu 
the organization of those genera have an evident reference" 
to the different situations which they occupy in the watery 
element. Lingula, living more commonly near the surfaee, 
and sometimes where it would he left exposed by the re¬ 
treating tide, were it not Iniried in the sand of the shore, 
must moot with a greater variety and abundance of animal 
nutriment tpuii can be fuuiid in those abysses in which 
Tcrebratula is destined to reside. Hence its powers of pce- 
hensioii ore greater, and Cuvier suspects it may enjoy a 
species of locomotion from the superior length of its pedicle. . 
The organization of its mouth and stomach indicates, how¬ 
ever, that it is confined to food of a minute description; hut 
its convoluted intestine shows a capacity for extracting a 
quantity of niitrimont jiroportioned to its superior activity 
and the extent of its soft, parts. A more complex and ob¬ 
vious respiratory apparatus was therefore indispensahle, and- 
it is not surprising that the earlier observers fa.-leil to detect 
a corresponding organization in genera destined to a more 
limited sphere of action. The respiration indeed, as well 
as the nutrition of animals living beneath .a pressure of froin 
sixty to ninety fathoms of sea water, are subjects of jiecnliar 
interest, and prepare the mind to eoiiteniplate with loss 
surprise the wonderful complexity exhibited iti the minutest 
parts of those diminutive erealures. lii the stillness per¬ 
vading these abysses they can only maintain existence hi' 
exciting a perpetual wirreiit around them, in order to dissi¬ 
pate the water already loaded with their elletc particles and 
bring within the reach of their prelieiisilo organs the ani- 
nialcula adapted for tlieir support. The actions of Tere- 
bratiila and Orhii-ula, from the firm allaehnieiit of their 
shells to foreign substances, are thus eonfined to the uiove- 
inents of their brachial and hraiieliial filaments, and tq a 
slight divarication or slidiiiy; motion of tlieir protecting 
valves; and the simplicity of tlioir digestive apparatus, the 
corresponding simplicity of their branchim, and tlie dimi¬ 
nished pro|)orlioii of tlieir soil, to their hard parts, are in 
harmony with si»ch limited ])owers. Tlie soft parts in both 
genera are, however, remarkuble for the strong and unyield¬ 
ing manner in which lliey are connected together. The 
museiilar parts are in great proportion and of singular com- 
ple.xity, as compared witli ordinary bivalves; and the ten- 
diiions and apoiieurutie parts are reiiiarkahle for tlic simi¬ 
larity of their texture and appcaraiiee to tliose of the highest 
classes. By means of all this strength they are enabled to 
perform the requisite motions of the valves at the depths in 
which they are met with. Terehratula, which is more re¬ 
markable for its habitat, has an internal skeleton superadded 
to its outward defence, by means of which, additional support 
is utforded to the shell, a stronger defence to tlio visceni, 
anil a more fixed point of attachment to the hrachiul cirri. 

The spiral disposition of the arms is common to the whole 
of the brachiojiodous genera whose organization has hitherto 
been cxamineil; and it is therefore probable that in that 
remarkable genus Spirifer the entire hrachia were similarly 
disposed, ainl that the internal calcareous spiral appendages 
were their siijiports. If, indeed, the hrachia of Terehratula 
psittarea had been so obtained, this species would have 
presented in a fossil state an internal structure very similar 
to that of Spirifer, 

In considering the affinities of the Brachiopoda to the 
other orders of Mollusca, I shall compare them, in the first 
place, with the Lamcllihranchiate bivalves, to which they 
pre.sent the most^ obvious relations in the fiature and fonns 
of their organs oj defence. To these, they are in some 
respects superior. The labial arms are more complex pre¬ 
hensile organs than the corresponding vascular laminro on 
cither side the nioutlj of the Lamellihranchiala. The whole 
muscular system is more complex; ond the opening as well' 
as the closing of the shell being regulated by muscular 
action, indicates a higher degree of organization than whore 
the antagonizing power results from a property of the car¬ 
dinal ligament, which is independent of vitality, viz. elas- 
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ticity. however, to the respiratory or^ns, 

the modi lications which these have presented in Orbtcula 
and Terebra\ida sholW the Brachiopods to be still more in¬ 
ferior to the Laniellibranehiata tlinn was to be inferred from 
the stnu-ture of ttte 4>rancliiaB in Lingula; and notwith- 
standiiifT tl^n division of the systemic heart, I consider that 
thero is also an inferiority in the vascular system. Eacli 
hearti' for example, in the Brachiopoda is as simple as in 
Ascidia, consisting -of a single elongated cavity, and not 
composed of a distinct auricle and ventricle, as in the ordi¬ 
nary bivalves; for in these, even when, as in the genus 
Area, the ventriides are double, the auricles ore also dis¬ 
tinctly two in number; and in the other genera, where the 
ventricle is single, it is mostly supplied by a double auricle. 
The two hearts of the Brachiopoda, which in structure re¬ 
semble the two auricles in the above bivalves, form therefore 
a ooniplexily or superiority of organization more apparent 
than real. Having been thus led to consider the circulating 
us well as respiratory systems as constructed on an inferior 
)>lan to that which pervades the same important systems in 
the Lamcllibrancdiiato bivalves, 1 infer tliul the position of 
the Brachiopoda in the natural system is inferior to that 
order oi,^cephula. 

* Among the relations of the Brachiopoda to the Tunicaled 
Acephala, and more especially to the Ascidiro, wo may lirst 
notice an almost similar position of the extended respiratory 
membranes in relation to tbe mouth, so that the currents 
containing the nutrient molecules must lirst traverse the 
vascular surface of that mcmhranc before reaching the 
mouth; the sim)i1(! condition, also, to which the brunchim 
are reduced in OrLicuht and Terehratula indicates their 
close allinity to the Awidire. But in coiisciiuenei! of tlie 
form of the respiratory membranes in the Brachiopoda, 
which is so opposite to tliat of the sac.eiionn hranchi.T* of 
till! Aseidiio, the digestive system derives no assistance from 
that ]iart as a receptaelo for the food, and the su])er:idditiim 
ot'preliensilc organs about the mouth became a necessary 
eonse:i'uence. The Brachiopods again arc stationary, like 
the Ascidiie, and resemble the Bol/ritier in the peduncu¬ 
lated mode of their attachment to foreign bodies. 

‘ With tlie ('irriprtfs their relation is one of very remote 
analogy; their generative, nervous, and respifiitory organs 
being eonstrueteil on a dilferent type, and their braehia 
manifesting no trace of their artieuiate structure. In all 
essential jioiiits the Brachiopoda closely correspond with the 
ArrphaldU-s MoHnsca, and we consiiler tlieni as being inter¬ 
mediate to the l.uiiu'llibrunchiutc and Tunicufc orders ; not 
however jios.sessing, so far as tliey arc at present known, 
distinctive character of sulliciont iniportanQo to Justify their 
lieing rogardeil us a ilistinet class of Mollusks, hut forming 
a separate group of ciiual value with the Laniollihranchiata.’ 

rill! following is i)o Blainville’s arrangement, slightly 
mudiiieil: 

Shell Symtnelrirul. 

Genus Tkkubu.m'ULA. (Bnignicrcs). 

Animal depressed, circular or oval, more or less elon¬ 
gated. 

Shell dolicate, ei|uilatcral, suhtriangiilar, ini'(|uiv.ilve, one 
of till! valves larger and more rounded (honihi'c) than the 
other, prolonged backwards into sort of heel, which is .'oioe- 
tiincs recurved inti! a kind of hook-like ]iroccss and pierced 
at its c.xtrcmity by a round hole, hut more fret|uent1y diviilcil 
into a fissure more or less large and of variable form. The 
opposite valve generally smaller, Hatter, and sometimes oper- 
culiform. 

Of that complicated loop or internal support to wliieh the 
arms are attached vve shall presently speak at large. 

Hinge on the border, condyloid, placed on a straight line, 
anil formed by the two oblique articulating surfaces of the 
one valve placed between the corresponding projections of 
the olhor. A sort of tendinous ligament c.oinos forth from 
the hole or fissure above described, by which the uuimal 
fixes itself to siilmiarine.bodies. 

The following is Mr. Owen s descriptioA of the peculiar, 
o.omiilcx, and extremely delicate testaceous apparatus, sonio- 
tinics called ‘the carriage-spring ' by collectors, attached to 
the internal surface of the imperfurato valve : 

‘ The principal part of this internal skeleton, as it may ho 
termed, consists of a slender, llatteiied^calcareous loop, the 
extremities of which are attached to the lateral elevated 
ridges of the hinge; the crura of the loop diverge, but again 
approximate to each other as they advance for a greater or 


less distance towards tho opposite margin of tho valve; the 
loop then suddenly turns h}wards the perforate valve, and is 
bent back'Upon itself for a greater or less extent in different 
species. When the loi>p is very short and narrow, as in Ter. 
vitrea, Brug., there is but a small tendency towards a re¬ 
flected portion; but where the loop iitof great length and 
width, ns in Ter. Chilensia, Brod., Ter. eforea^o^^am., and 
Ter. Sotoerbii, King., tho reflected portion is OThsidcrable. 
The loop, besides being fixed by its origins or crura, is com¬ 
monly attached to two processes going oil’ at rigjtjit angles 
from tho sides, or formed by a bifurcation of the extremity, 
of a central process, which is continued forwards to a greater 
or Hess extent from tho hinge; but it is sometimes entirely 
free, except at ilil^rigins, as, e, g., in Ter. vitrea. This re¬ 
flected loop, forming two arches on, either side the mesial 
plane, towards which their concavities are directed, have 
figured as it exists in Ter. Chiletma and Ter. Soweroii. It 
is represented of a similarly perfect form in 2'er. dentata, by 
M. de Blainville in his * Malacologie ; ‘ and tho same appa¬ 
ratus in Ter. doraata is very well figured by Chemnitz; by 
Siiwerhy, and more recently by O. Tisidior ile \V alilheiiu. 
A similuf form is also figured ih another species of Tore- 
bratula by Poli. 

‘ The arches of tho loop are so slender, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing their calcareous nature, they possess a slight degree of 
elasticity and yield a little to pressure; but. for tho same 
reason, they readily break if tho experiment be not made 
with due caution. Tho interspace between the two folds of 
tho ealeareous loop is filled up by a strong but extensile 
membrane, which binds them together, ami forms a proteet- 
ing wall to tho viscera: the space between the bifurealed 
process in Ter. Chilensia is also similarly occupied by a 
strong aponeurosis, lit this species the muscular stem of 
cacli arm is attached to the outer sides of the loop and the 
intervening membrane. They commciu'e at the ])oiiited 
]>rucesses at the origins of tho loop, advance along tho 
lower jioi'tion, turn round upon the upper one, and sire con¬ 
tinued along it till tliey reach the traiisver.sc connecting 
bar, where they uilvaiice again fnrwarils and tcrmiiiale liy 
making a half spiral twist in front of the mouth. It is these 
free extremities which form tho third arm mentioned by 
Cuvier. These arms arc ciliate on their outer side for their 
entire length, but the cilia are longer and much liner 
than the lirachinl fringes of Lingula; and except at the 
e.xtremo ends, which have a slight incurvation, llicy are 
uniformly straight. There is thus an important ihfferciice 
between Lingula and tliose species of Terrhrutula whicli 
resemble Ter. Chilenaia'wx the powers of mutiun with wliicli 
the arms arc endowed ; since from their attachment to the 
ciilcareous loop they are fixed, and cannot he unfolded mil- 
wards as ill Lingula. Owing to this mode of connexion, and 
their ciliated .structure, their true natiiie was mucli more 
liable to he mistaken by the early observers, though it ap¬ 
pears not to have escaped the disci iminalion of l.innams, 
who, as Chivicr has oh.served, founded his character of ilie 
animal of Annmiu on the organi/.aliou of one of the Tvr“- 
hrutulfi! yi\\\c\\ he included in that gemi.s.’ 

The recent species are numerous and widely difliisod, and 
the genus appears to be eapahle of llouri.shing in extremely 
warm and extremely eold regions, as well as in more (euiiie- 
rale eliiiiales. Tims some of the .sjiecies IniM! been found ill 
the Indian seas and at .Java {Ter. Jlareseens, Lam., ll>r e.x- 
‘ample), and 'Ter. pait/iireu, hrou.glil. liome from the late ex¬ 
pedition by Ciiplaiii James Ross, R.N., was fished up fruiii 
a depth of twenty-two fathoms near Felix Ilurhmir, in lat. 
70° N. on the K. side of Boothia. The average depth at 
which Terebrahila has been found ranges from ten to 
ninety fathoms. Do Blainville has thus suhdivideil the 
siieeies : 

A. Summit of tho larger valve pierced with a round 
hole, well defined. 

1. Valves triangular, with a straight anterior border. 

Example. Terebralulu digonu (fossil). 



tTvtabntula ditoiia.l 
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Valves rounded at Jt^^.anterior bo^r. 
Example. TerebraWa globosa (recent). ^ ^ 



^ [Teretiralula globoia.} • 

Valves raised as it were, or hollowed on the 
mesial line. 

Examples. Tarebrahda sanguined, and Terebratula 
dorsata (recent). 



[Tcreliralttla dorsata. Iiilernul viea-s.] . 

4. Bilohated, the valves striated from the summit to 
the circumference, and deformed as it were at the 
junction of their border. 

Example. Terebratula de/ormis (fossil). 



*' [Totebratula deformis.] 

5. Trilobatcd, as it were, by the projection of the 
mesial part. 

Example. Terebratula alula (fossil). 



[Tercliriitula alata.] 

B. Tho bcpl of the larger valve deeply notched up to 
the border of articulation; notch or fissure rounded. 
'1. Valves rounded at their anterior border. 

Example. Terebratula rubra (recent). * ♦ 



(Tsrebratula rubn.) 
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^ St. Valves sub-bilohat^ by the depression or emar- 
gination, which is apparen^at the anterior border, 
Example. Terebratula Caput Sefpentis (rawnt). 



tTrrobratuU Caput Serpeniia.] 

C. The opening of the heel of the larger valve, mar¬ 
ginal, triangular, and elongated. 

1. Valves rounded. 

Example. Terebratula Lyra (fossil). 


[Terebratula Lyra]. 

(I, front view; b, tide vieti*. 

*2. Tlie valves sub-bilobated. 
Example. Terebratula canalifera (fossil). 


[Terebratula canalifera.] 

3. The valves roundud; a mesial partition (r/oison) 
in the larger valve, placed between two in tho 
smaller, so as to give in tlic cast the representation 
of five distinct pieces, three for one valve and two 
for the other. 

(Genus Pcntastcra, Sowerby.—Fossil.) 

D. Opening of tho heel, marginal, ({iangulur, hut 
much larger transversely than longitudinally. Line 
of articulation quite straight. 

1. The small valve provided in its mesial portion 
with a straight llattcncd support, bifurcated at its 
free extremity ; a partition (rloison) in the other 
valve penetrating into this bifurcation. 

(Genus Strygoccphalus, Defrancc.—Fossil.) 

Example. Strygoccphalus Burtini, 



[Strygoccphalus Hurtini.] 

2. The lateral parts of the support formed of a very 
. fine spiral filament, so as to produce Iwo hollow 
somewhat conical masses which ncaAy fill tho 
whole of tho shell. ' . 

^Genus Spirifer, Sowerby.) 

Example. S^ri/er trigonalis (fossil). , 


riutcratl view of apirlfci ItigouaUs, ihowing tlio tphal pfoctMc*.] 
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E. The upper valve opermUiforin or very flab -igrstem oPI’ 
support b^inmnig to diBoppear. ' ^ “ - * 

1. liigjer valydVery flat. 

-« l^cnui^Ma’^, [^owcrby (fossil). 

Example. Magas pumilm. 

f . 


2. Upper valvo very much excavated above, summit 
of the lower valvo not pierced,‘itfttl divided into two 
nearly equal parts by a well-developed mesial 
furrow. 

Genus Producta*, Sowerby (fossil).* Sec dfm. Com,, pi. 320. 
£.\ ample. Producta Martini. ‘ ' 



Thp’rtScent species have Veen flmnd, at depths ranging 
firom tlfe surflijie to ^vantedih fatho^; aim vedipisns-fiave 
been takcisin nard coarse sand ftoniToxir tO SIX mchfeS below 
the surface of the sand. ■# 

Xtn^u/a has been found in a fossil state in the infe^or 
oolite of Yorkshire, in the old red' sand^ne formation, and 
in other old fossiliferons beds. • 

Genus Theciuea, Dcfrancc, Thecidium, Sotlerby. De 
Blninvilic thus describes the genus. 

Animal entirely unknown, but very probably differing but 
little from that of Orbicula. 

Shell equilateral, regular, very incquivalve, and sufli- 
cicnfly similar tq. the Tcrebratnlof of the latter sections; 
one valve hollows, the heel or hook recurved, entire, with¬ 
out a fissure and adhering; the other fiat, opcrculifurtn, 
dnd without any trace of the internal support. 

Hinge longitudinal; articulation by two distant condyles, 
as in the Trrpbratuirr, with a large mesial tooth in the Hat 
valve fitting between the condyloid teeth of the concave valve. 
Example. Thecidium radiatnm. 


(Proflacta Martiiii.] 

The fossil Torcbratul® (properly so called) are extremely 
huincrous, and assist in the identification of strata from the 
supracrulaceous group to some of the lowest formations in 
the grauwacko series, both inclusive. 

As neither Pentastera, Strt/gocephaJus, Spirifer, Miigas, 
nor Producta have living representatives, they arc placed 
here from the structure of their shells, which, judging from 
analogy, would indicate a brachiopodous construction allied 
to Terebratula. Indeed Dts Blainville retains that name 
throughout: but wo think the differences of conformation 
warrant the separation of.the fossils above distinguished, as 
suhgeiu;ra of the TerebraiuHntr. They occur principally 
in the more ancient fossiliferous beds. 

Genus Linoui.A, nrugniercs. 

Shell suhecjuivalvc, equilateral, depressed, a little elon¬ 
gated, truncated anteriorly ; the summit mesial and pos¬ 
terior with no trace of a ligament, liut joined at the extre¬ 
mity to a lonj^ibro-gelalinous peduncle, which is supposed 
to fix it verti^ly to submarine l>udies: but in the specimen 
of TAngida Audeuardii examined by Mr. Owen, there was no 
trace of the adhesion of any foreign body to the end of this 
peduncle. Muscular impressions multiple. 

Example. Lingula anatina. 



[Tlilfcitliiim rndiatiuii ^icu«'d from above. 


0 


n, nat. 


The recent species above mentioned is an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean, and found among the (jommon red coral 
of the Tuscan Seas. 

The fossil spc<MCs are tolerably numerous, and Solvcrby 
siiys that those which he had soon appearc<l to belong to the 
chalk, and were brought from Maastricht, and from Or- 
glandes in Normandy. 

Genus Stuopiiomexa, Rafinesque : (ibssil.) 

Shell regular, cqxiilateral, s\d)equivalve; one valve flat, 
the other slightly excavated: articulation straight, trans¬ 
verse, with a small projection notched or dcntclutcd trans¬ 
versely. No trace of an internal support. 

Example. Strojihomeua rugosa. 



[IJngDb anatins.] 

• DrigtnnUy written Prodiictna liy Marlin, who ftwil It as a avceilli! mime 
fcr a apucies of Iiis Cuiiehyliolitliqs Auumitca, as bn ciUlrd this fossil genus. 


[Stro^iliomAna 

. View of lower huIo. « 

• 

As Stcophi-mena has no living representatives, at least 
none yet discovered, thero can be no description of the ani¬ 
mal, which is however, judging from the construction of 
the shell, most probably brachiopodous. 

The fossil genera Plagiortoma, Dianrhnra, and Podopsis 
<sce these titles) arc placed by Do Tllainvillc under this 
section. We do not however think that there is such preg¬ 
nant evidence of a true and entire brachiopodous organiza¬ 
tion, ns to warrant this decided position under the Drachio- 
pods. Indeed De Blainville himself says that some of the 
P/agiosfnmafa are of the family Terehrafultp, and that the 
others (he instances Plogiostoma Alantellii) are entirely 
different, and he allows that tht .te last ought to form a dis¬ 
tinct genus of the family of Subostraccans. Dcfranco 
places Podopsis among the oysters. 

» • 

Shell unsymmetrical, irregular, always adherent. 

Genus OiU3icni.A, Lamarck. - 

Shell orbicular, very much comprossc l; inequilateral, 
very incquivalve; the lower valve very delicate adhering; 
the upper valve patelliform, with the summit m«>re or less 
inclined towards the posterior etSk. Fissure of adhesion in 
the lower valvo subcontral. Hinge toothless. 

Example. Orbicula lamellosa. 
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in&ooth. ^fet Imali; {atenl tpes unequal; 
toe hinder tq^tlier iiberter''11ian thu tarsus. ' 

/Sro, Hotsfiel^* SIJU pearly as^loifg aa, the head ; 

. len^en^M^e. Siet^tmaialh. TWrswmevbat liaigth' 
ened; th#a!it^rior scales divtd^. Tail even. • Type/iira 
ccapu/am, Horsfieldl ■ ' * 

Andr^padut, Swtinson..'. Billl^rtupper mandible 
serratea pear the tip. Neckwiltlf sotacwuis hairs. Type 
i’/mporton, te Vaillant. , , # . < * ' >• 

[Otbieola itmcUoM.] H^emutornts, Swainson. Bit! Bhort';>to^us bristled. La- 

^ A liagie ipeeimen. ■hovring the cilia. teral toes unequaW ‘ Hinder toe shorter than the tarsus. 

The reoent speoies are found attached to stones, uhells, "fypes. * 1. C^rysorrhoeua, Le Vaillant. • 2. Tuiyius hae 
sunken wrecks, &c., and have been foundslp depths ranging marrhous, of authors. 3. Turtles bimacu^tu.of Horsfield. 
ftom not far below the surface to seventc^falUoms. 4. Erythrotis of Swainson (Lmitts jocosOs of Linnseush 

Fo^il species are said to have been found in the lowes does Uefb seem to have'been'aware tliot ^e 

greeiiiiand of Sussex, in the Speoton clay of Yorkshire, in appellation BrachujJka had previously been conferred- by 
both the great and the inferior oolite, in the carbohiforous Fitzinger on a sub-genus ofSomaMS, belonging to’the ' 
limestone, and in the Ludlow rock below the old red sand- Chalcidet of Daudin,' and it should, therefore, be no longer 
stotWi* - ^ used to distinguish a Ihb-genus of birds. iTjie term at the 

•• G.B. Soworby has satisfactorily proved that Lamarck’s bead of this article, whi^ Mr. Swainson naa applied .to 
genus Ditcina must l>eexpung^, it having been formed Ihe sub-family, might be changed'with advantage;C fdir* it 
from speeimens of Obieala Ngrvegied, sent by Sowerby to way be liable to create confhsion when unexplain^ by con- 
Hftnarck. - texts, and leave the reader in doubt whether a sub-family 

4Genu8 CfiANi A, Retzius and authors. of birds or reptiles is intended. ^ 

G. BfsJSowerby, who has done so much in the thirteenth ^ l?or Mr. Swainson's fujrther account of see 

volume of the ‘Linncan Transactions’ to unravel the con- hauna Boreali^^mericana, vol. ii., where the characters of 
fusion which bad previously been created by authors, gives the subgenera'|{tvon above will be found, 
tho following generic characters. BRACHY'PTERYX (Zoology), a genus of birds ap- 

Shell inequivalvo, generally equilateral, rather irregular, proachi)ig to Saxtnla, thus defined by Dr. Horsfield:— • 
qrbicularly subquadratc, and llattish; the upper valve pa- Essential character. with the culmon carinated,bc- 
refliform, having its umbo or vertex rather behind the tween -the nostrils, tho sides beuig flattened, and rounded 
' centre; the lower valve attiiched by its outside, the greater towards the apex with the sides convex; edges subinllccted. 
part of it being generally extended over the substance to very short and obtuse. Tail moderate and rounded, 

which it adheres; (and in this rosptict it differs greatly from Fee/ elongated and weak ; tho tarsi slender,'the toes very 
OrMtmla, which is attached by means«f a ligament which blonder and the claws very much compressed, JMlux or 
passes through a fissure in the cotitre of the lo-wer valve.) hind toe comparatively large. 

There are four muscular impressions in each valve; of Natural character. moderate, rather strong,subcul- 

tliose in the upper valve two are in the po.-,terior margin t rated, broader at the base than it is high, subconical beyond 
and the other two nearer the centre, but not tihvays very the middle, attenuated; the ci/b/rsM, or ridge, carihated and 
n«*ar to each othe?; of those in tlie lower valve, two arc angulated between the nostrils, with the sides flattened, 
nearly marginal and rather distant, hut the other two are beyond tlnit point somewhat thiidtencd, rounded, the 

nearly central, and so close togirlher, that they appear to being convex, arc-uated towards the apex and notched, 

form but one : they in genersil have a small projection he Mandible depressed at the base, tho sides erect, turned in- 
twegn them ; and the whole of (he muscular impressions wards towards the apex, myxa rather strong, suhinclihed. 
in the lower valve are frequeiitlv lost by decoinpiisitiou in Edges of tho jaw and mandible subinficeted. 
the fossil species, so as to appear only three oblique per- Nostrils very largo, placed in a sqmewhat rounded, basal, 
foratioiis, tis l.amarck ha.s described them. elongated, obtuse hollow, covered above andTtosteriorly.by 

E.\ample. Crania personata. ^ inenihrano. 

Wings very short and obtuse. Quills entire, the first sub 
' ‘ " spurious, from tho second to tho fifth gradually increasing, 

from the fifth to the tenth longer and nearly equal, the rest 
gradually shortening. Tail moderate, rounded; the f'ea- 
tlicht twelve. 

Feet elongated and weak. Tarsi slender, ttvice as long 
as the middle toe. Toes compressed, very slender, the 
, {Crania penonata.) middle longest, the lateral toes nearly equal, tfte outer toe 

A external view; 3,3, internal view. sub-coalescing with the middle toe at the base. Claws 

1 .__ ■ very much compressed and very acute. » 

The receiit sj^cies, and tins is the only oi^e known is brachypteryx mrmtana, Hirsllel.l, the speci^dii which 
ound adhering to stones and shells at very great depths, f escribed byThe author 

It IS stated m the Zoological Journal, by ^ Rov M J -Weight of the male five, and of the female six, drachms. In 
Berkeley, that a specimen of Crama.p^so^ta was taken ^„y ^iffe^ftce is per- 

'thn nhnik ceptiblc. _ Thc incasurc is nine inches and nine li«es from 


^ ^Crania penouaia.] 

A external ’new ; Sji % internal view. ' . 

, \ 

The recent species, and this is the only one known, is 
found adhering to stones and shells at very great depths. 
It is stated in the ‘ Zoological Journal,' by the Rov. M. J. 
Berkeley, that a Specimen of Crania.personata was taken 
by .Captain Vidal, at the depth of 255 fathoms. 

Xliere are several fossil species, mostly from the chalk. 


SVrTr'HvTwnVro ‘ ‘ho hill to the end of the tail; to thc extremity of 

a genus of coleopter^s insects of 

e family Curcuhontdte (included m the genus Curcuho i.nv« n a.rk th.t 


the family Curculionidee (included m the genus Curcuho 
by Linnmus). Generic characters—rostrum short; antonnm 
inserted towards tho apex of tho rostrum, short, nine-jointed ; 
the basal joint longest, the terminal joint forming a knob; 
tarsi with all the joints entire, and without pubescence be- 
noath. The species of this genus are apterous, and gene¬ 
rally very rough. They appear to be peculiar to the south 
of Europe and Africa, and live upon the ground. 

BRACHYPODl'NiB (Zoology.) Swainson's’name for 
a sub-family of the il/eruffcfcw, containing tke following gjp- 
nera or rather sub-genera:— 


neck, and breast have a dark indigo blue tint, inclining-^o 
black, with a greyish reflection on the surface, variegated 
with lighter and darker shades ; on tbo throat and the lower 
part of the neck this colour passes into grey; on ^ic fore¬ 
head it is more intense, inclining to black. Above thc eyes 
is an oblong white spot. The back, tho '♦ings above the 
shoulders, the coverts of the tajl, the yent, hypochoB^itn and 
thighs are deep chestnut hi-own, with a ferrugiito^ reflec¬ 
tion, The wings underneath, and thePlail at the extremity 
and underneath, are pure blackish brown; the shafts of tho 


ira or rather sub-genera: , . . ,, quill and tail .feathers are black and shining. Tho inner 

BrocAypus, Swainson, thus charactenzed by mm: bill -yanesofthc quilu and the tail feathers generidly have a 


short; rictus (gape) bristled. Feet sipallf weak: lateral toes 
equal. Hinder too as long as tho tarsus. Type Brackypus 
'*■ dtspar, Sw. (Turdus disni^. Horsfield.) 

CAforqpm, Jardine ancTBelby. Bill tnore lengthened; 
thetipt^uch hooked; the notch forming a smali distinct. 

• BradetipiTnuu. Zool. Sue, vch Lp. Ul. ! 


vanes of tho quills and the tail feathers generidly have a 
very deep brown colour. Tho exterior vanes of the tail fea¬ 
thers arc slightly tinted with thc ferruginous lustre of tho 
upper parts. The Itwer ports of tho breast and abdomen 
are whitish. The plumes on the posterior portion ot the 
body are very thickiV disposed; the vanes consist of long, 
delicate, silky, jieiMuloas lamineo or fllaments, forming a 
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lux coveringabottt thfrlower partvof the abdomeiV4f*^lvp<>** 
cliondriae, and t^e root 6f .the tail. The iridea tmve dlarit 
hue. Thu biU U and the tani.fin dee^ brawn. The 
tintofthL o|kwai|*wiewh^tligJrtB*i „, 

In the female,‘Vhe daA'M^ tint, which in the ngile eOTers 
the head aqf^ 'nee]ue:|(tends over the.body generally, and 
alsomarka th^'ewrioVjtuieg of the tpiili^ The Ulterior 
vanea of the lattelfatld t$ toil fearers ige dark brdiv&, in¬ 
clining tu black; T^thi^t and neck underneath have a 
dark greyislF tinti;^e abdomen is greyish white. _ Over 
the eyes it haa, Hke tlie malo,.a ^hite awt, and the bill and 
tarei also 8{|[ree with that. Tlie cevering’ot the abdomen, 
vent, and tliighs » likewiselong.^delicate, ailky, and pen- 
dnloua. * 

Pt. Horaflel^ met with thia apec^a in one situation onjy, 
a ten elevation’9f about wven thousand feet above the le»l 
* of the sea. Hd thinks it probable that it may be found on 
all the peaks of Java, which are covered with thick forests, 
accommodated to its peculiar habits. The recurrence, he 
observes, of several quadrupeds and birds, at a certain elc- 
vatiotfi^is as regular in that island as that of many plants 
and inmts. Although local in its residence. Dr. Horsfield 
*' found the bird very numerous on Mount Prahu, which, he 
says, in ih^ luxunancu of its vegetation and gloomy thickets, 
is proftbly^not surpassed in any portion of the globe. In 
his daily excursions ho uniformly observed and occasionally 
surprised it in its short sallies among the ^cnings of the 
' forest. It was chielly found on the lowest branches of trees 
or on the ground. As the shortness of its wings incapaci- 
'tates it for'elevated or distant lligiits, its motions are low, 
shoft,' and made with great exertion. It lives in the thickest 
coverts, feeding on the larvae of insects, worms, &c., and 
there it forms its nest on the ground. ‘ It utters,' says Dr. 
Horsfield, ‘ almost without interrupiion, a varied song. Its 
comqion note is a quickly reiterated babbling, resembling 
that of the curriica f'urrulu of Brisson, and otlicr. birds of 
this family: it also has u protraelcd plaintive note, but it 
sometimes rises to higher and melodious warblings, which, 
in the general silence of. these elevated regions, afford an 
inexpressible sensation of delight to the mind of the soli- 
ta^ traveller.’ 

This bird is the f^etrk of the Javanese and Mountaineer 
Warbler of I.athaiu. (See Dr. Horsfield's ‘ Zoological Re¬ 
searches in Java and the neighbouring Islands,' and * The 
Transactions of tltc Ijunman Society,’ vol. 13.) 



rJlriicliyptc-ryx niantsna.) 

T 4 uppet fisnie represanU die th« msle. 


■ BRACHYinrB'RRS (sbort^g^ birds), Cuvier’s 
tUtmb tbr thwe birds' generally known by tim name of 
‘Divsrs.* «{DiviK.] » ■* 

S RA'CHYPUS. [BRACBYroDmiE and C 9 (U.cid 8 ».] 

RACHY'TELES (Zoology), a genus quadrumana, 
separated from Ateles by Spix, on account (among other 
difTersnees) of the very small deve1($^ent iX the thumb. 
[Atklks, species 7,8.] 9'' . 

BRACKLEY, a bor. and m. t. in the hund. of King's 
Sutton, Northaniptonshire, 5£ m. N.W. from London, and 
18 m. S.W. fVom Northampton. Brackley is said to derive 
its name from the brakee with which the district was once 
overspread. Although it has long been a poor place, it seems 
to have been in flourishing condition both before and 

after the Conquest, being particularly eminent for its share 
fh the wool trade. It existm as a corporation in the 56th of 
Henry III., although the place was not governed by avayor 
until the 7th of Erwanl III., at which time it was required 
to send up three merchant staplers to a council eOncernjng 
trade held at Westminster. It nevit agSin sent reiheilnta- 
th'cs until the last parliament of Henr 3 r Vlll., after which 
it continued to send two members till it was disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill. ' The market is first distinctly noti^d 
in 12l'y. It is now held on Wednesday; aiul there fle 
nominally five fairs, of which only that on St. Andre|r's dhy 
is of any importance. The pop. of the bor. amounted, in 
1831, to 2107 persons, of whom 1094 Were females. The 
town, which is chiefly built with unhewn stone, extends up 
a gentle ascent on the N. bank of the Ouse, which is here 
a small stream, crossed by a bridge of two arches. 

Brackley is divided into two par., ecclesiastically unlyd, 
but otherwise distinct. The par. church is dedicated tol^. 
Peter. When erected is not known; but the vie. was en¬ 
dowed in 1223. The living is in the diocese of Peterborough, 
and is worth 359/. per annum. The other church, dedioated 
to St. James, is regarded as a ciiapel of ei^e to tlic fd^iuer; 
it was considered eld even in Leland's time. The living is 
a curacy, not in charge, .subject to the vie. There was an 
hospital here, founded somewhere between 1146 and 1167,. 
by Robert Bossii, Earl of Leicester.. The estates with 
which it was endowed were afterwards given to Magdalen. 
College, Oxford, on condition of maintaining a priest 
there to say msiss for the soul of Lord Francis Lovei; a 
duty which at the Reformation was exchanged for that uf 
supporting a free schoul. This school still exists. It is 
held in a plain building erected in 1787: the master receives 
18/. per annum from Magdalen College; and \t. per annum 
has been loft to be distributed in prizes among the free 
scholars. Tlic chapel of the old hospital hud tallen into 
a very ruined condition; hut was thoroughly ri.-paired about 
the middle of the last century, by Mr. John Welchman, 
who also provided a stipend tu enable divine service to be 
performed tlierein every alternate Sunday. The anu of the 
same person left 100/. for the education uf four pour bo\s 
and as many girls. Since the estahlishnient of a tuitiouul 
school in 1818. the interest has been paid civer.to its trea¬ 
surer, in aid of voluntary contributions. Z'hurc are tdiu.s- 
houscs founded by Sir Thomas Crewe in 1063; and there 
hiivi; been various bequests of rents and money, ajiplieablc 
to the repair of chnrcltcsi the apprenticing of Ians, and the 
relief of the potJr. There is a handsoino town-hall. 

(I..f!land's y/t«errtry ; Bridge's llixt.anil A/itiij. of North~ 
amptonshire; Baker's J{ht. und Antiq. of the Co. of 
Northampton, &c.) 

BRA'COrJ, a genus of insects of the order Hynienoptcra. 
and family Ichncumonidtn (of Lutreille). The insects of.'- 
thi.s genus are reniarkablo for the hiatus which there exist* 
between the mandibles ami the clypeus. The niaxillm are 
prolonged inferiorly ; the second indiital ctdl of the wing is 
tolerably large and square: (ho ovijiosilor is long. 

BRADT, the last loaf, or set of leaves, that intervenes 
hetween the true loaves and the cahx of a phmt.. When the 
time arrives for a plant to fructify, a chanji^ comes over its 
constitution, and parts are expanded, which altliuuf^ under 
ordinary circumstances they woult'. have become leaves, yet 
at this peculiar time are less devcl«o[icd and appear in the 
form of scales, or half-fonned leavesk- Of these the external 
are bracts, the next combine with txnc.h other and hcconis 
calyx, the next assume the form ofpek'ds.and so on. Tliert!- 
fore whatever intervenes betweui* the -.true leaves and the • 
calyx is bract. 

BRACTON, one of the writers wh*' arc nirant wlnui 
the phrase is used ‘ our antient law-write* or ‘ tlie auiiehi, 
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text-writers of our law.' Tliese writers lived from the arnmnn^ion, and baggage, be re-.iched iii July the Mo- 
close of the twelfth to the middle ^of the^fiUeenth cen- nonj^hcld, a.branch of the river Ohio. ■Washington, who 
tury. The oldest is Glinville, whose sera is referred to the was then at the ago of twenty-three, joined him as a volun- 
reign of Henry II. and Richard 1. Bracton lived in ^he teer, in the capaavty of aide-de-camp; and from, his accurate 
reign of Henry. HI. The others are Britton, liltleton, and knowledge of his native country, and of the Indian mode of 
the unknown autfaoj^ of ‘ Fleta,’ ‘ The Mirror of Justices,' warfare, would have funrished the English commander with 
-The Doctor and Student,’ and the ‘ Old Book of Tenures.’ the in^rmation requisite for the i^uccess of bis expedition. 
Tliese boolis all relate to the nature, priqpiples and opera* but Bi^doick’s sqlf-sui&iency. contemptuously disregarded 
tion of the antient laws and constitj^bon’df the realm, and the advice difAmoricarr officers. Bavins advanced on the 
together with S few minor, treatises, the collections of 9th of July within six milos of Fort da Quosrie, now PiU- 
Welsh, Saxon, and Norman laws, the charters and statutes, Wrg, where he imposed the enemy awaited ^lis approach, 
the year*book8 whihh contain notes of causes and decisions, his columns, la pamng silently through a deep forest ravine, 
the records of writs, inquests, surveys, jm,d of the reqpipts were suddenly struck vith the utmost t^^rror by the frigbt- 
and issues by and from the king’s re«ne, and the inci* ful war-whoop of the Indiunf^rom the' Bense thickets on 
dental information to be found in the chronicleis, fprm the Imth sides, end the murderous fire of invisible riilea that 
study of those Mrsons who wish to become oequain^d with linth infallible aim killed each its mam Rushing forward 
the history of English judicature, of the courts fur tlie admi- they were surprised and attacked in fronf^byihe French 
nisnatkm of justice, and generally of the various operations forces, whilo the ludiaq warriors, leaping by hundreds from 
of ffie English law. their ambush, fell upon them with fury in the rear. Tlieir 

Bthcftm's work ia entitled ‘ De Consuetudinibus et Legibus strange and hideous appearance, and the echo of their pierc* 
Anglicanis.’ It is divided into five books, and the following iiig dog-Iikc yelp, in such a gloomy wilderness of trees, so 
is a slight sketch of the nature and object of the work, . startled the English soldiers, who for the first time Heard it, 

4 n tlie first book he treats of distinctions existing in that tbo panic whicli seized them contini^d until half liio 
wet both of persons and things; in the second of tho army was destroyed tVith the single exception of Washiug- 
raodesjn which property may be acquired in things; in the ton. who received several riile balls through his dress, and 
third ot actions or remedies at law. fourth book is hud two horses shot under him, no one officer escaped alive, 
divided into several sections, which treat on tbo assize of Bradduck bim^lf, after mounting in succession five liorscs, 
novel disseisin, the assize of ullima presentatio, the assize of was shot, and carried oft' on a tumbril by the remnant of his 
mart d'ancestar, the writ of consanguinity, the grants in troops, who tied prccipituusly forty milos to the place in which 
libera eleemosyna, and on dowor. Tlie fifth and last book the baggage had been left, where lie died. Throughout 
ia.^lsa divided into sections, in which the author treats of 'Virgiuia, the inhabitants of which feared an invasion from 
the writ of right, essoins, defaults, warranty and exceptions, the French, this disastrous defeat occasioned great con- 
A larger abstract of the contents of this work may be found sternatiou ; and to tho presunl day it is there a suliject 
ill Reeves' History of the English Law, vol. ii. p. iiC, &c. of interesting discussion, as connected with the career i;f 
A treatise so methodical in its iirrangcme^ts, so precise in Washington. (History of the. late War iti America and 
its statements, and so abundant in its information, must the Campaigns against his Majesty's Indian Enemies, by 
have been the work of some very able person. Little how- Thomas Manto. 4to. 17(: I; (teat. Mag., vol. xxv. ]>. 37S.) 
ever is now known of this author. The writers to wliom we BRADFORD, GRExiT, a par. and ni. t., in the liund. of 
arc indebted for collecting what could be recovered of the Bradford, Willshiiv, 93 m. W. from London, and 28 m. N.W. 
English authors of tlm middle ages, are Lcland, Bale aud from Salisbury. Tlic name of Bradford is a contructiou of 
Fitz, of whom tho two former lived in the reign of Henry the Saxon name Briidanfurd, or the broad ford over the 
Vlll. and supplied Pitz, who was a Catholic writer in tho Avon, which divides tlu! town into two parts, called the (Jld 
reign of Elizabeth aud James I., with most of the informa- 7’oicn and the New Town. Most of tho buihUngs are ur- 
tion which his work, valuable as it is, contains. Their ranged in three streets, rising niic above another, on the 
statements that Bracton was a judge of the Common Pleas, brow and slope of a hill whicli rises abruptly on the N. side 
aud that he was Chief Justice of England, are now regarded of the river: the siluutiuu is altogether very pleasing, as the 
us questionable. There is better reason to believe that ho banks of the riv. below tbo town abound in hcantiful and 
was a Henry de Bracton who delivered law lectures in the picturesque scenes; and the well-wooded hills rise in some 
University of Oxford towards the middle of the thirteenth jdaces boldly from tho margin of the river. There are scvei al 
century, and that he sat, once at least, a.s a justice itine- fine old mansion-houses in the neighbourhood, 
rant in the reign of Henry III. The value of the work. The town seems to have been a place of some consequence 
and the high esteem in which it was held, is manifest by in the time of the Saxons. It was then the site of a luomislic 
the luiincrous copies which were made of it before the in- institution founded by St. Adbelm, who was himself tbo 
ventiou of printing o|)ened so much easier and cheaper a abbot, until ajipointed Bishop of Worcester in It was 

way of multiplying copies of valuable writings. The pains given to the great nunnery at Shaftesbury iu 1(101, by King 
which it must have required to transcribe tho work, and eon- Ktlielred, in atonement for the mardcr of his half-broliier 
se(|uenlly the expense of it, may be collected from the ex- by Queen Elfrida. After this we hear nothing of au'eligious 
lent of the work, which fills iu its printed fqrni not less society at Bradford. Bishop Gibson says the monastery was 
than 888 folio pages. Many of these manuscript copies destroyed by the Danes. In 954 the celebrated St. Dunstuii 
exist. It is said that there are no- le.ss than eight iu the was elected Bishop of Worcester, at a synod held at Brad- 
various libraries which compose the book-department of tho ford. It is only by its connection with such circumstanees 
British Museum. In i5fi9 it was printed in a i'olio volume, as these that the importance of a town in these early times 
and.again in t]uarto in 1630, tho text of the old edition be- can be estimated, or even its existence discovered. Bradford 
ing spoliated with that of some of the manuscrints. But this seems to have retained its former degree of relative import- 
collation is supposed to have been imperfectly performed, ance after the Conquest; for wo find it mentioned among 
An edition founded on one of tho best of tjio existing manu- tho towns which were privileged by Edward I, to send 
scripts, compared with tho rest atul with the printed copies, members to parliament. It does not appear however that 
would be acceptable, especially as the old editions, owing this right was exercised more than once. It is unknown 
to tbo manner in which they are printed, arc uninviting if whether it was ever a chartered bor. with separate jurisdic- 
not repulsive, and as Bracton is not included iu the edition tion; but if so, this distinction, like tho other, must soon 
'■ early law writers by Mons. Houard, a French lawyer, have been lost. It is still however the^iehief town of the 
4to. 1770,' they are printed with a French trans- bund, to which it gives name. Monday is the nil d.; and 

latiqn, to connexion between the early juris- there is a fair on Trinity Monday. Two justices of the peace 

pnwenw ot rrsm 1 local government. The par, of Bradford, 

EDWARD, lost his life in Virginia, by wliich is very extensive, contained 2294 houses iu 1S31, 
**'3 the war in which General Wffife when the pop. alaounted to 10,102 persons, of whom 5248 
- “ ‘ were females. Ttlo pop. of the town is about oue-third of 

the whole. 

The town has for many centuries been noted for its fine 
broad-cloths, which have at all times formed its principal 
manufacture. ‘ Tile toune of Bradford stondith by eluolli 
making,' Iceland saul three centuries ago; and this is still 
true. The prosperity of the place is now also much pro- 


heights at Quebec in Canaila. The 
French having connect their Canadian colony 

i ®^^®^,P°®®®^iions in Louisiana by a chain of forti¬ 

fied militoy stations y ^hich interfered with the British torri- 

with an army of 2000 English, 
irginia, where he arrived.in February, 
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moleil 1)}' the Kcnnet and Avon pan., which pSescs,, by 
Bradibnl, and opens a communication by water with the 
cities of Bath, Bristol, and London, and with the towns of 
Tiowbridj;c,!i Dev^jCSf Hungerford, Reading, &c. This 
important can., iff its way towards Bathford, fcdlows the 
course of the Avo^ which it crosses - at different parts on 
viaducts, one of whi6h is situated in the neighhoit^od of 
Bradfonl. The riv. at Bradford ifccrossod by twS »Hdgpa. 
One of thesejs of great but uncertain ago : il'Wa* the sole 
bridge ju Leland*^ time, and is noticed by him as having 
' nine fair arches 6f stone.' Over one fl^thc piers there is 
a small square building with a pyjjamidieal root, wliich may 
perhaps have Ijee^ originallv designed as a chapel, where 
contributions wdre levied iw the sup]H>rt of the hospital, 
which stood at one end of the bridge. There is now anotb«jr 
bridge of fqur arches over the same stream. 

The houses in Bradford' are built with stone ; but the 
streets ore mostly very narrow. The town Inis however 
undergone much improvement of late years, and the streets 
have in several instances been widened. Tlicre is no public 
building of any note except the church, which stamis at 
the foor of the hill. The living is a vie., in the gitl of the 
Dean and Chapter of Bristol, and is valued in the recent 
returns at 596/. per annum. All the principal denomina¬ 
tions or Dissenters have chapels at Bradford. 

There is a charily school at Bradford fur tlie education of 
sixty buys, which was opened in 1712, audTthe income of 
which amounts to 43/. 8.f. 4ei. ; there is also a payment from 
a separate source to the minister for teaching poor children 
to read. There arc two sets of almshouses, one for men 
and the other for women, besides sundry small benefactions 
for the relief of the poor. 

(Lelaiid's Uinerary ; Gough's edition of Camden's Bri¬ 
tannia; Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire. ; &c.) 

BRADFORD, a m. t. and par. in the W. Riding of the 
CO. of York, and in the Morlcy division of the^'w.ap, of 
Morlcy. It is one of the new bor. under the Reform Aet, 
and sends two members to parliunicnt. Tiiu bor. comprises 
the 1. of Bradford, Maiiningbam, Bowling, and Horton. 
Tho pop. of tlic bor. is 43,527 ; tin: number of houses of 
10/. rent and upwards 1083. Tho roturiiing officer for the 
bor. is appointed by the sheriff of the co. The pop. of the 
par. of Bradford is 70,996, and includes flic following t.:— 
Bradford, 23,233 ; Bowling, 595S ; N. Bierley, 7254 ; Kc- 
cleshill, 2570 ; Mauningham, 3564 ; Allerton, 1733 ; Clay¬ 
ton, 4469 ; Haworlh, 5835 ; lleaton, 1452 ; Horton, 10,782; 
Shipley, 1926 ; Thornton, 591)8 ; Wilsdeti, 2252. Bradford 
is one of the iiulling-places for the W. Riding members. It 
is 163 in. from London in a straight line ; its measured dis- 
taiieo is 192 m. It is 10 m. from Leeds, and 33 from York. 
The area of the par, is about 33,710 acres ; its length being 
nearly 15 m. and its average breadth 4 in. 

History. —Bradford is situated on a small brook which 
falls into the Aire, and is at jircsent very contractisl; in 
earlier days, when swollen by the Hoods from the ueigli- 
buuriiig hills, it may have been sulliciently wide to have | 
deserved4ho name of Brondford, from i-. hich it is supposed : 
the present name of the town is derived. This town is ' 
mentioned in ‘ Doomesday Book’ (ll.awdwen's translation, 
p. 141.) In Saxon times Bradford formed part of tho ex¬ 
tensive par. of Dewsbury; it was afterwards included in 
the rich barony of Pontefract, which was in the possession 
of the Lacies. * Tho whole district was imiuodiulely de¬ 
pendent upon Dewsbury in an ecclesiastical, and on Ponte¬ 
fract in a civil sense.’ (Whitaker's Loidis in libnete, y 
350.) This powerful family had a castle at Bradford, which 
served as a protection to their retainers and other persons 
who would come to settle hero from a less protected district: 
thus gradually would rise the vil., town, cdiurcli, arid market. 
The early history of the town is connected with that of its 
castle; t^)e I^aciCa had large posasessions in Laiicasliiro, 
and it is iupposed that Bradford was their frequent resting- 
place in passing from Pontefract into that co. From an in¬ 
quisition taken in 1316, it appears that the town consisted 
of twenty-eight burgage houses ; these, \vith the tenants at 
will and villanes, would make its pop, a^unt to about 300. 
A corn-mill and a fulling-iirill are mentioned in tho imiuisi- 
tion; so that the rudiments of inaHufactures were early 
established. The last of the I.acics, Alice, married the 
Eai l of Lancaster; and Bradford, in common with the other 
possessions of her family, went to iugreaso the estates of 
that duchy. ].<eland mentions Bradford as a rising town 
that ‘ stondith much by clothing comparing it with Leeds, 


he says that tho latter, though ‘ us largo os Bradford, is not 
so quik as it.’ 

During the civil wars between tlit royalists and parlia¬ 
mentarians, Bradford espoused the lattci^ cause, held a 
seVere contest with, and twice defeated the rqyalists. With 
Sir Thomas F'airfax at their head, the inh.''march^ against 
Leeds, and wrested that town from the cavali^s. They 
however themselves defeated a short time arrcr by tho 
Earl of Newcastle on Adwalton Moor, with ipnmense slaugh¬ 
ter. (S'catcherd's Hist, of Morley.) Though mucdi im¬ 
poverished, the republican spirit was notrextinct at Bmdfuid, 
and the popularity of their cause was soon made manifest 
throughout the cg^y tlie successes of Fairfax, the declen¬ 
sion of the cauSip^ef Charles, and the decisive battle of 
Marston Moor. 

AAer these wars Bradford made little progress for^loiig 
time, and it was much depressed, in common witHoi^er 
manufacturing towns, during the American revolutionary 
war. On occasion of the revolution^y war in France, wlljen 
fears of invasion were predominant throughout Eng&nd, 
the loyalty and patriotism of the people of Bradford were 
very conspicuous. They raised a corps of volunteers and fur¬ 
nished thehr number of men for the navy with little diHiculU. 

Ill 1812 a spirit of iusubordinatiuu was diffuacd throii^i 
the wide and densely-populated district of which Bradford is 
the centre, in consequence of the introduction of certain 
kinds of machinery which, by lessening the demand fir 
manual labour, seemed opposed to the interests of the ope¬ 
ratives, and at first threw numbers out of cmjiloymont. The 
machines most obnoxious to the workmen were those em¬ 
ployed in the dressing of woollen cloth. ‘The lawless system 
under which the insurgents acted, was called Luddism, and 
an imaginary personage styled General, alias Ned LmUl, was 
their reputed commalldcr. To effect the destruction of ma¬ 
chinery, and to attack tho buildings in which it was con¬ 
tained, fire-arms became necessary; hence bands of iii^ii 
confederated for the puiqwse, and, bound by iliegiil oaths, 
were found prowling about the disturbed districts by night, 
rousing tho inh. from their beds, and demanding the arms 
jirovided lor the defimce of their dwellings. In the W. 
Riding seioral mills were entered, and tho shears employed 
ill the dressing of woollen cloth by the new system bi-ukeii 
and destroyed.' In the course of that year government 
augmented tho power of the magistracy in the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts, and passed an act wliii-h rendered the administering 
of illegal oaths a cairital offence. Si.xty-six persons were 
apprchemled and committed to the county gaol, of whom 
seventeen wero executed. This torriL'ic example extin¬ 
guished every vestige of I.uddism in tlie co. The above 
account and extracts are drawn from an iiitiiresting detail 
of tho circumstances attending those disturbances, which is 
given in Baines’s History and Directory of Yorkshire, 
vol. i. p. 551. 

In 1825 oiTurred a strike fur wages, which was protracted 
during ten mouths, at an iiiiineiise expense to the trade ' 
unions, and at a dreadful sacrifice of comfort on the part of 
the operatives, who were plunged into a stale of iioverty 
from which tliey were long in recovering. Since that date, 
the history ef llie trade of Bradford has been one of con¬ 
tinued prosiierity, the efi'ects of which are visible in the 
modern iuipn)vements of the town, and the ap|)arent healthi¬ 
ness and happiness of I'Vcry class of its active and intelli¬ 
gent pop. During this period schools have been esiablislied 
and well attended; a mechanics’ institute, a philoseplrical 
society, and a library have also helped to spread a knowledg 
of thuso principles on which alone society can be safely 
based. 

Manufactures .—Tho chief inannfacture of Bradford and 
the neighbourhood is worsted stuffs. Tho spinning of 
worsted yarn employs a great number of persons, and the 
stuffs are Woven from the yarn. Woollen yarn for tho 
manufacture of cloths, broad and narrow, is also spun and 
woven at Bradford in consiilorable quantities,but. thojvorsted 
manufacture is the st.Tple euiploymeiit of the place, Leeds 
and its dependencies being the more immediate seat of the 
woollen manufacture. The piece ball, which is the mart 
for stulf gootls, is 141 ft. long by 36 broad, and lias a lower 
and an upper chamber. The manufacturers of Bradibnl are 
characterized by their skill, enteprrise, and diligence'. I'be 
business which is transacted in their piece hall at tho 
Thursday’s market is very great, and forms one of tbe mo^t 
animated coinmcnnal scenes in t'lie kingdom. Many pro ■ 
prietors of worsted mills supply the small munufactureivs 
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with yami ,be8i<l«i employing a groat number 
theiselvea. Machinery, worked^ ha« ,|iJmost 

su^raeded manual lahwr in the Ituff-manufacture, thb 
weaving being now genlf^lly done by cpowm^ltems. The 
stuffii manufactured at ^dford are chiefly dyw at LeCds, 
the proprietora^of* the dye-houses being among the largest 
purchasers in the Bradford market. 

The ird#tradeUtas long flourished in.tha neighbourhood 
of Bradford. Mr. Hunter, the hisporian^of Shcflield, con¬ 
siders that the iidm-miues of Yorkshire were explored by its 
Roman inh., and he mentions the ‘ remarkable fact, that in 
the midst of a mass of scoria, the refuse of some antient 
blodmery near Bradford, was found a^eposit of Roman 
coins.* There is an abundant supply cfps>n ore and coal, 
both of excellent cpiality; and the \veU-Kh<iwn ironworks at 
Bowling and l^w Moor are only a short distance from 
Br^ford. At meso foundries some of the most ponderous 
worKS in cast-iron are executed. A vast minibcr of work- 
in^i are employed in the differeut departments of the esta¬ 
blishments—from tho^'raising of the ore and coal, to the 
various marketable states of the’metal. Those ironworks 
have the reputation of being carried on with great skill; 
the improvements of mwlern times luivingbcen successfully 
introduced in the different hi’anches of the manufactiire. 

The principal merchants and manufacturers in the trades 
of Bracltbrd are wool staplers, wool-combers, worstod-spin- 
Jiers and manufacturers, worsted-stuff nianullicturcrs, and 
woullen-clolh inaiiiifa<‘turers. Sevtiral of the trades which 
are carried on are dependent upon the woollen aiul worsted 
trade, among which are the manufactures for combs, shut¬ 
tles, and machinery. The j>roporiion of other occupations 
is'about erpial to that of similar towns. 

A sepUuiniai- fosliviil is held in Bradford in honour of 
Bishop Blase, to vvliotii the invention of wool-combing is 
atti'ibuled. The flay is kept with great riyoicing and gaiety, 
anil the jiroccssinii is witnessed by tliousaiids of strangers 
fi%m the neighbouring towns and villages. The ‘ Leeds 
Mercury’for tlio .'itli of February, JS'.;.'), contains a gooil 
account of one of these fcsti\als. (Hone’s Kccrtj Day 
/{'•■ik, vol. i. pp. ‘209--‘21t».) 

As a seat of commerce Bradford possesses many facilities. 
By till! l.eeds and Liverpool can. it has an unimpeded com¬ 
munication with Hull and the German Ocean, and with 
J.ivcrpool and the Iri^h Sea. This can. traverses much of 
the \V. ))ortion of the 'W. Biding, passing through or near 
Leeds, Bingley, Keighley, Skiptnii, and Gargravo; it 
enters Lancashire near Celiio, and passes through Burnley, 
Blnckhiirn, Chorley, and "Wigan to Liverpool. By the Aire 
and Calder navigation, Leeds and the neighbouring towns 
are connected with Goole and Hull. The J.eeds and Sedby 
railway also connects the inland towns of Yorkshire with 
the Ouse, the Hmnlier, and the German Ocean. The main 
line of the Leeds and Liverpool can. docs not pass through 
Bradford ; a branch, three m. in length, called the Bradford 
can., communicates bclweou the town and that line. 

The state of morals and health of the persons employed 
in the factory district s has ol’ten been misrepresented. In 
jiiany cases the well-being of the young persons employed 
is strictly attended to. In Bradford and other towns of the 
district, instances might he given where the masters con¬ 
sider it an important duly to have their young workpeojde 
morally and religiously educated. AVhcii the benefits of 
factory-schools are more nppareiif, such .schools will be¬ 
come more numerous and cllcctive than thoy have hitherto 
been : it may be safely aOirmed that the owncr.s of factories 
are generally wishful to do all iu their power to promote the 
welfare of their workmen. On the physical results of the 
factory system, such works as (hose of Dr. Ure and Mr. 
Baines on the Colton Manufacture, and that of the late 
Mr. Thackrah of I.,ceds ‘ On the Effects of Arts and Trades 
oil Health,' may be consulted; from which it will appear 
that the evils which have been charged upon the system 
have resulted from the vices and follies of individuals, 
rather than from any baneful Icndeuey in their employments. 

PliicitH of Worship, Education, ^c. —The par. church of 
Brailford, dedicated to St. Peter, was erected in the reign 
of Henry VI., the tower being of later date; a fonner 
fabric existcil, which mu.st have been comparatively small. 
(Whitaker.) It is a vie. of the annual value of 440/. It 
has no reiparkabic exterior attraction, and is mentioned by 
Rickman as being principally of the perpendicular style of 
architecture. Among its monuments may be mentioned a 
very beautifhl work by Flaxman, for a gentleman of the 


name of Balinii, in ^l^ch old ago is finely' personifled. 
Christohun^illiras ereoted in 1813; its interior is commo¬ 
dious, but extoCnally it is heavy and possesses no interest. 
At the present flnie (18.36) mcafls tiro ^ut to he taken to 
provide a^ditionaVohvrch accommodatiomwhicli is evidently 
needed, where the pop.- is so large and in^easi^g, and where 
the existing churchCB |ro so wrtl and reMarly filled. The , 
other ^Rees of wprship ^ Bradford arc for Cutholi^, Inde¬ 
pendents, Baptists, Wefleyan-Methodists, Primitive Me¬ 
thodists, Unitarians, and the Society of Friends, 

. The aeademiq^establishment called Airedale College, 
which is at Under6Uffo immediately near Bradford, is for 
the preparation of yonngNuen for the ministry iii-the Inde¬ 
pendent churches. This actMemy has hAen several times 
removed since its first establishment in 1665. Its station 
previous to the site it now occupies was Idle: its present 
prosperity is greatly owing to the addition made to its per¬ 
manent endowments by a benevolent lady of Brad ford, who 
has also been the chief cause of the erection of the com- 
nuHlious buildings now occupied by the college. The lunu 
ber of students has varied from fifteen to twenty. 

The B.aptists have a college at Horton which was csfa- .. 
hlislicfl ill 1805. It has been aided by gifts of money anil 
premises, subscriptions and bcipicsls of money aiiil books ; 
its present income is about 9l)oh a year. Upwards of 100 
ministers have been educated or are now pursuing their 
studies in this- institution, ninety of wlnnn are settled as 
pastors of idiurclies in this country or abroad. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have one of their serniiunies 
for the education of the sons of ministers at Woodliouse 
Grove, near Bradford ; it. was founded iu 181-2, and is .said 
to l)C admirably m.inagcd, and to have bomi found exten¬ 
sively useful. Its design is to ‘ supply the children of 
ministers with an education suitable to the station w-hicli 
their fathers hold in society.’ It cont-.iins 1 (it) pupils, and 
is well supported hy the religious body to which it belongs. 
The expenditure for this school and the kindred eslablish- 
Tuent at Kingswivid, near Bristol (also contaiiiiiig Kill 
pupils), has been for the last vear (to .lone, l.S.'l.'i), ‘ll'2-2/., a 
little more than *20/. for each cliild. Of this expense the 
ministers whose .sons are educated pay ono-.sixth. ilhporl 
of the Schools, for 1 h: 10; and ll'cs/eijun Methodist Mui^a- 
zinc for October, 183.5.) 

The grammar-school of Bradford was in existence in 
the time of Edward VI. By the charter of 1663 it is 
called ‘ The Free Grammar-School of Charles II. at Brad¬ 
ford.’ The usual powers for its government are vested in 
‘ thirteen men of the most discreet, honest, and religions 
persons of the neighbourhood, whereof the vicar of Brudlord 
shall always be one.' The old school was an inconvenient 
building, unpleasantly situated near the churchyard. An 
act of parliament was obtained in 1818, which empowered 
the governors to dispose of lands for the erection of a tiei/ 
school-house, and a dwelling-house for the bead master. 
These buildings, which were eomplcted in 1830, are iu every 
respect commodious, and in addition to the school-room thero 
is a library and a porter's lodge. All boys of thiu par. are 
admissible free of expense. This scIukiI is one of those 
that has the privilege of sending u candidate fur Lady Eli/.a- 
heth Hastings’s exhibitions at Queen’s (’.oHege, Oxliird. 
The Archbishop of York for the time being is the visilor 
of tlie school. Tlie present income arises from lands and 
buildings issuing out of freehold estates within the par. of 
Bradford. Those estates have becomi so valuable, that the 
governors of the school were euabled, seme years ago, to 
establish a writing-school, in which a number of children 
receive a useful elementary education. 

There are schools in Bradford on the national system of 
education; and on the British and foreign system ; a school 
of industry for girls, an infant school, and many well-eon- 
diicted Sunday-schools in the town or'^ the immediate- 
vicinity, The Established Church has two Sundajt-schools, 
the Wesleyan Methodists four, the Baptists four, the Inde¬ 
pendents ihree. and the Primitive Methodists one. Wo 
have not procured returns from all these schools, but from, 
those which hav^ecn obtained an opinion may bo formed 
of their ctticiency, and of the high character they sustain. 

Duys. ftirls. 

The Parish Clwirch Sunday-Sohool contains 430 470 

Christchurch Sunday-School . . . 280 330 

Baptists’ Sunday-Schools , , . 490 510 

Independents’ Sunday-Schools . . 448 458 

Wesleyans’ Sunday-schools . • , 500 , 500 
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The National and British Schoolt each ncmir^ h stnall 
voekly payment from the children j their nilrafers ai^: 

■ . jtc Bovfc , 

. Natin&al ^ . . 105 

'^BritiM . . . 240 

The Infai^’ £^1^1 (including both ssXes) 

Schoolof (the limited nwhher) 

A m^lmnics’ inslitirte was estal^ied in 1829 
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well sustained, and has about 450 members: there is also a 
philosophical society. A subscription library and news¬ 
room occupy a portion of the exchang^r^ms, and other 
apartments in this elegant buildi^ arc devoted to public 
meetings and to pejiodical concerts: A library and deiwsi- 
tory of works published by thii Christian Knowledge Society 
is attached to one of the Church Sunday-schools, and the 
Bibl^ Society, the Church and other Missionary Societies 
'have active auxiliaries. The dispensary, established in 
1825, is liberally supported and well managed. A branch 
society to the county institution for the deaf and dumb at 
Doncaster furnishes considerable funds to that establish¬ 
ment in annual subscriptions. Bradford has several minor 
charities' for the sick and poor, similar to those of other 
towns. The gas works were established in 18'22; Iho new 
market, a plain and extensive building, was opened in 1824. 
There are two establishments fur supplying the town with 
water; and it may bo said that every comfprt and conve¬ 
nience is accessible to the inb. The savings bank has been 
found very beneficial to the operatives of the district; and 
the Temperance Society has a large numl)er of ineinbcvs. 
It is worthy of record that English Temperance Societies 
Were commenced at Bradford. The town is governed liy 
two constables, who are elected unmially at a vestry meet¬ 
ing, and nominated by the retiring officers; one of them is 
for the E. and the other for theW. end of Bradford. There 


is a court of requests i'or the recovery of debts under fjrty 
skillings, and another court for the honour of Ponlc^'raet, in 
which debts may be sued for under five pounds. The piece 
hall was for many )ear 3 used as a court-house for the meet¬ 
ing of the magi.strates, and for holding the quarter-sessions. 
A new and oriuimciital building has just been completed for 
a eourt-house, whi<di is found to ho very commodious. The 
general aspeitt of Bradford is tliat of opulence and respec¬ 
tability ; it is chiefly built of a fine light freestone : during 
the last ten years whole streets of elegant buildings have 
risen up, ehiefiy consisting of warehouses, and arc an evi¬ 
dence ef the increasing commerce and wealth of the town. 
The country to the N. and W. is open and picturesque, and 
is ailoriied with the residences of the more opulent mer¬ 
chants. 

The occupations of the families in the par. of Bradford, 
according to tin! Enumeration Abstract of Population for 
1831, wore as follows:— 


Families employed in agriculture . . 7!)0 

Families employed in trade, manufactures, &e. 10,91:1 
Families not comprised in the preceding . . 3,340 


15,049 

TAe t. of Bradford par. — Bowlinir, formerly IioUhi<f, 
about a m. and a half S.W. of Bradford, was onco liio 
manor and residence of a family of that name. The hall is 
an anlicnt building, and was the head-quarters of tlie Earl 
of Newcastle in the year 1042 during the siege of Bradford. 
It was here, while in bed, after he liud formed the purpose 
of giving up the inhabitants of Bradford to military execu¬ 
tion, that he was dissuaded from his intention by a female 
apparition. It is supposed that some patriotic woman really 
appeared to him and rumimstrated with him on his san¬ 
guinary determination, or that a dream produco<l the effect. 
Bowling has been mentioned as the scat of extensive 
ironworks. 0 : 

North BioTley is about two m. S.E. from Bradford; its 
inb. are cmployo<l in the ironworks, the mines and quarries, 
and the woollen trade. The hall was the residence of Ur. 
liicbardson. a man of refined literary taste, who gave up 
much time to horticultural pursuits. ThewJ is a neat epis¬ 
copal chapel at North Bierlay. ' 

Eecleshill, Manningham, Allertnn, Haworth, Heaton, 
and Clayton, are all soatlcred vil., at short distances from 
Bradford; their populations are cliielly employed in the 
stuff and cloth manufactures. At Manningham is the beau¬ 
tiful scat of E. C. Lister, Esq., one of tSe members for the 
bor. of Bradford. 


is the most populous and impoillDt ol^tha smttler 
t, :• it possesses a froe-school which was fotihdra and en¬ 
dowed by Christopher Soott, in t^ reign of ChaJ’l^A I. In 
this 8chcK)l'4!po childr^ are instructed. There is also" another 
schmHn which sixty children of some neighbourfng hamlejtB 
ate iniltructed free. The places of worship are a small epis- 
C 0 {>al chapel, and large chapels for the PrimitivMuid Wes 
ley an Methodists.'. The Baptist seminary is at Horton. ' 

Shipley is three m. N. from Bradford. A church was 
built nere in 1825, which will contain about 1500 persons 
there are cbapcls fur the Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists. 
Worsted, woollen cloth, and paper manufactures aie here 
carried on. ^ 

Thornton is abOT four and half m. W. from Bradford; it 
has numerous manufactures of stuffs, a church, an Inde¬ 
pendent chapel, and a Methodist chapel. Tt has a sihpol, 
erected by subscription, which contains eighty childrtn; 
some of them are instruchxl in the classics. This school has 
an endowment of about SQL a year; derived from various 
bcnufactioiis. There is also a school on the national system. 

Wihden is live and a half ni. N.W. of Bradford; it has 
a beautiful new church, an Independent chapel, and two 
Methodist ehapeis; it is a nourishing t., and, like the others 
in the par. of Bradford, indicates by its appearance the 
prosperity and activity of its pop. 

Abraham Sharpe, the celebrated mathematician, and 
mcichinist, was born at Little Horton, about 1551. 

Ur. Richardson was born at Bicrley Hall, in 1554. lie 
took the degree of M.D. at O.xford, but never practised. 
Ho devoted his life to literature, horticulture, and the study 
of anti(]uilies. The second hut-house which w as over ct>n- 
strncted in the N. of England was built at his house, and a 
cedar of Lebanon which he iJanted still remains there, a 
splendid specimen of this beaulil'ul li'ee. It was sent a 
seedling to Dr. Richardson from Sir Hans Sloane. 

Jolm Sharp, Archbishop of York, was born at Bradford 
in 1644 ; he was a man of great eloquence, of sincere pietj% 
and of general abilities. He died in 1718. and was buried 
ill Y'ork minster, where an elegant monument was raised to 
liis memory. 

(Whitaker’s J.oidis in El nude; Baines's History and 
Directory of Yorkshire ; Bigland's Yorkshire ; Farsons’ 
Leeds and the adjoining Towns; Scalcherd’s Morley, 
Conimunicalious from Bradford,) 

BRADLEY, J AMES, the third Astronomer Royal, and 
the first, perhaps, of all a.itronoimTS in the union of llicore- 
tieal sagacity with practical excellence, was born at Sher- 
bouru in Gloucestershire (probably in March, 1592-3). For 
all authorities. Sic., we must refer the reader to the excellent 
and iiiiiiute accuiiiil of him in the Oxford edition of his 
■Miscellaneous Works and Coirespondeitce,’ Oxford, 1832, 
by Professor Uigand. 

II is father, William Bradley, married .Jane, the sister of 
the Rev. .lames Found, known by the observations of the 
comet of 1580 which he supplied to Newton, together with 
other observations referred to in the Prittcipia. With 
this uncle James Bradley passed uiiieh of his lime, and 
found in his house the means of applying himself to astro- 
noiiiical observation. As early ii.s 1715 there is a letter of 
Halley to Found mentioning Bradley as an observer; and 
in 1718 and 1719, we find .-.onie ob.-icrvatiuns of double stars 
(Castor anil y Virgiiiis), wbich have since been used by Sir 
J. Ilersi-hel in his determinali'm of the orbits which each 
of the pairs just mentioned 'deserihes round the other 
(A/c/h. R. Astron. Soc. Mil. V. pp. 195, 202). At the same 
time ho turned his attention to the motiuns of .lopiter's 
satellites, and detected, by oliservalioii, the greater part of 
the inequalities aflerwarils dis.-nssed by Bailli. Tables of 
the satellites, from Bradley’s obsoi. ations, were published 
in Halley's eoUcetioii, London, 1 749, and in Phil. Trans. 
vol. XXX. 

Bradley w as entered of Balliol Colle,^e, O.xfqrd, in 1710, 
and took the degrees of B. A. and M. A. in 1714 and 1717. 
In 1718 hebecamc a fellow of the Royal Sociely. In 1719 
ho was ordained to the rectory of Bridstow, in Monmouth¬ 
shire. In 1720 he obtained another living, but in 1721 
resigned his prefernieiits on ohtaisting the Savilian Pro- 
fessor.ship of Astronomy at Oxford, with the holding of 
which they are iiicoinpatiblo. He also resigned the ollice 
of chaplain to Bishop Hoadly. Wo find him now ctigaged 
ill miscellaiteeus observation, particularly with the lung 
telescope introduced by Huy6Hkn.s. With one of these of 
212 ft. focal Icngtli, ho measured the diameter of Veuus in 
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1722. Pontwl died in 1724, and in the next year "'Bradley 
bcpnn the observations which led to his great discovery. 

The circumstances connected with the discovery of 
Abkbration are already described. Tlie scene of the 
first observations was at the house of Mr. Molyneux at 
Kew, which afterwards became the palace of that name, 
lately pulled down, a memorial inscription of the discovery 
having been placed there hy Williani IV. The associated 
observations of Bradley and Molyneux detected the mo¬ 
tion of y Uraconis, and other stars, and cslahlishcd np])roxi- 
matcly the law of the motion of the first. Tliat the motion 
in declination depended in some way or other on the lati- 
tneio of the star was evident, and in thu-statc the matter 
stood, when Bradley in 172" erected a z^th seetorfor him¬ 
self at \Va»s^ad. The original entry of the first night's ob¬ 
servation at KfW, which confirmed the fact of an uncx- 
plwcd motion in y Draconis (IJec. SI, 172‘O, is preserved in 
Bradley's own hand-writing. The following, written on a 
torn hit*of paper, is the earliest of the observed phenomena 
which led to the greatest discovery of a man who has, more 
than any other, i-ontribnted to vender a single oltserrafion 
of a star correct enough for the purposes of astronomy :— 
Dee 21* Tuesday 5'* 40' sider. time 
Adjusted y'' mark to yc Plumb Lino 
& then y'' Index stood at 8 
5'' 48' 22'' y'star entred 
49 fl2j Star at }'*■ Cross 
51 24 Star went out 
a could 

At soon as 1 lot go y® ronrse 1 

screw I perceived y® Star too 
much to y® right hand & 
so it contkiued till it passed 
y' Cross thread and within a quarter 
was 

of a minute afler it had passed 

gradnat . 

rturned y" fine screw till 1 saw ! 

y' light of y" star perfectly 

bisicctcrl, and after y” ohscr 
vation I found y" index 
at 1) f. so that by this 
observation y° 
mark is about 3"3 
too much south, 
but adjusting 
y* mark and plumblinc 
I found y° Index at 8i 

Bradley began liis obscrv'ations at IVanstead with a hcdlcr 
instrument than that at Kew, and capable of taking in a 
larger range of the heavens. lie soon confirmed the general 
fact which ho had observed, and it only remained to assign 
the cause. There is traditional evidence to the following 
anecdote, first given by Dr. Thomson in his History of the 
Royal Society, and adopted by Professor Iligaud ‘ When 
he despaired of being able to account for t he phenomena 
which ho had observed, a satisfactory explanation of it 
occurred to him all at once when he was not in search of it. 
He accompanied a pleasure party in a sail upon the river 
Thames. The boat in which they w'ore was jirovidcd with 
a mast which had a vane upon* the top of it. It blew » 
moderate wind, and the party sailed up and down the river 
for a considerable time. Dr. Bradley remarked, that every 
time the boat put about, tli^vano at the top of the boat's 
mast shifted a little, as if there had been a slight change in 
the direction of the wind. He observed this tlircc or four 
times without speaking ; at last ho mentioned it to the 
sailors, and expressed his surprise that the wind should shift 
so regularly every time they put about. The sailors told 
him that the wind had not shifted, but that the apparent 
change was owing to the change in the direction of the boat, 
and assured him that the same thing invariably happened 
in all cases.’ By tracing this phenomenon to its cause, 
namely,%he combined motion of thorlioat and the wind, ho 
was enabled to give the solution of the star's motion, 
namely, a small change of place arising from the spectator 
giving to the ray of light the cflccts of his own motion, as 
explained in the article Aberration. 

Since we wrote the above, we have found what leaves us 
at liberty to say that Dr. Robison is the authority for the 
■piteoedmg account, who was old enough to have possibly 
Mard it from one of Bradley's contemporaries. Ho (Dr. 
Kob'ison) has given the nnecdote himself in a part of his 


Mechanical Philosophy, where we should certainly not 
have gone to look for it, nor, we imagine, would Pro¬ 
fessor Rigaud : namel}-, in the chapter on Seamanship, vol. 
iv. p. C29. His story is ns follows‘ Tlie celebrated astro- 
nniiicr Dr. Bradley, taking the amusement of sailing in a 
pinnace on the river Thames,, obseA’eil^this, “ the pheno¬ 
menon above described," and was surprised at it, imagining 
that the change of wind was owing to the approaching to or 
retiring from tho shore. The boatmen told him tliat it 
always hapjicncd nt sea, and exiilained it to him in the 
best manner th^y. were able. The explanation struck him, 
and set him a 'musing on an astronomical phenomenon 
which he had been puzzled for some years.' This .ac¬ 
count difl'ers in some material points from that of Dr. 
Thomson, and is not given hy Dr. Robison in terms whicli 
imply that he considered himself as tho authority. Pcrhtips 
further evidence may be obtainable. 

Upon this discovery, several observations must bo made, 
relative to its importance in astronomy. It is the first 
positively direct and unanswerable proof of the earth's 
motion. In the next place, the explanation given was not 
purely an hypothetical one, or one which would allow of 
any veliwily being allrilmtcd to light ■which would best 
answer to observed phenomena, but required tliat the velocity 
already measured by Homer's observations of tho retarda¬ 
tion of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites should be tlie 
siiffieicnt reason for the annual oscillations of the fi.xed stars. 
A very simple geometrical analysis of the prohloiii shows 
that when the angle of aberration is greatest, its sine mii.st 
lie tho quotient of the earth's rclocit;/ divided h)' the vetocitij 
of light. Taking tho first at 18 miles per second, depending 
iijion the correctness of the measuremeut of tlie earth's orbit 
and of the length of the year, and the second at 200.000 
miles per second, which depends upon a third and distinct 
phenomenon, namely, tlio ohscrvatiuw.s of the time of eclipses 
of .1 upitcr's satellites at (li(rercnt periods of the year, we find 
it priori, that the sine of the greatest angle of aberration, if 
aberration there be, must bo .00009, which is the sine of 19 
seconds nearly, and has been made in round numbers. The 
greatest aberration from the mean place observed by Bradley 
was 20 seconds and two-tenths, in which the most correct 
modern observations, in masses of thousands at a time, have 
not shown an error of more than three-tenths of a second. 
Tliis is one of the reasons why we have said that, in the 
union of theoretical sagacity with jiractijjal excellence, 
Bradley stands unrivalled. Newton, Laplace, &c. were not 
observers. Flamsteed, Cassini, &c. were not great theorists. 
Halley, who of all the men of Bradley’s time, united the 
largest knowledge of both, was so far from being the equal 
of Bradley in minutenc.ss of observation, that ho constantly 
dcidared his suspicion of the impossibility of iletecting a 
lart of a second. Kepler was skilful in the dclectiim of the 
aws which phenomena follow, but not in that of physical 
causes. In our opinion, Hipparchus is (difference! of cir- 
curastanecs considcrc!d) the prototype of Bradley. The time 
of the discovery of the cause of aberration was probably 
about September, 1728 (Correct Astronomy, vof. ii. p. 
535, w'here it might be inferred tliat both tho phenomenon 
and the cause were discovered in the same year), and was 
communicated immediately to the Royal Society (Phil. 
Trans. No. 406, vol. xxxv, p. 637). In 1728 Bradley 
began lectures at Oxford, and in 1732 removed his resi¬ 
dence to that University. We pass over the various labours 
by •which ho sustained the character of the ‘hcstastrononior 
in Europe,’ given to him hy Newton, and proceed to the 
year 1742, when he was appointed astronomer royal. This 
was almost the last act of Sir Robert Walpole's adminis¬ 
tration, who, as Professor Rigaud has well observed, 
* appears to have determined that one of the first points ho 
would secure before his retirement was tho nomination in 
question: he declared his intention of re.signing in tho 
IIouso of Commons on the 2nd of February, and Bradley’s 
appointment was dated tho 3rd.’ From this time to 1747 ho 
was engaged (among other things) in the career of observa¬ 
tion which led to his second great discovery of nuta¬ 
tion, communicated in that year (Phil. Trans. No. 485, 
vol. xlv. p. 1). *7110 phenomenon in its most simple state 
may bo thus represented: .the earth’s axis, instead of de¬ 
scribing a cone, describes z. fluted cone; oir, tho pole of the 
ccpiiator, instead of moving uniformly round the polo of the 
ecliptic in a small circle, describes a wavy Or undulating 
curve with a milled edge, if we may so speak, with about 
1400 undulations in a completo revolution. Tho merit of 
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Bratlley consists, firstly, in his determination of so small a 
quantity, since the greatest effect of nutation is only half 
that of aberration, and distributed through I'J years instead 
f one; secondly, in his discovery of the circumstance on 
which it depends, nau^cly, the position of the moon's orbit 
with respect to 1b# equator. This orbit shifts the position 
of its no<lcs gradually, making them complete a revolution 
ill about years. This was also found to bo the period 
ill ^hich the pole of the equator describes one of the waves 
above mentioned, and subsequent investigation has confirmed 
tins dependence of the greater part of the nutation on the 
motion of the moon's node, bv showing the former to be a 
consequence of the non-sphericity of the earth, and of the 
moon's attraction on the protuberant parts. [Nutatioiv.] 

There is a third investigation of Hradloy which stands 
out from the rest, anil displays considerable mathematical 
sagacity : we rclcr to his cmiiirical formula for the law of 
refraction, lie was assisted in the necessary tMinputalions 
by MasUclyne, who first appeared before the world as the 
pupil of Bradley. In this very delicate research, the latter 
had again gone beyond hi-s contemporaries in the evalu¬ 
ation of minute qiiantitnis. Jlis table is even yet very 
good for the first forty-five degrees of zenith distance; 
and his detcrminatiiiii oi'the latitude of Greenwich (an in¬ 
vestigation depending for its ai'curacy upon that of the 
tables of refraction) does not differ more than half a second 
from that deduced by Mr. Pond from '‘itt observations with 
both tlie mural circles. 

Ill 1751 the alteration of the style took place, and Bradley 
appears to have had some share in drawing nji the necessary 
tables, as well as in aiding I.ord Macclesfield, bis early 
friend, and tbe seconder of the measure in the TTonsc of 
Lords, and Mr. Pelham, then minister, with his advice on 
tlio subject. But ibis procured him some unpopuhirily, 
for the common jxjoplo of all ranks imagiiicil that the alti'ra- 
tion was equivalent to robbing them of eleven days of their 
natural live.s, and iralled Bradley's subsequent illness and 
decline a judgment of heaven. 'J'liis was, as far as we 
know, the last expiring manifestation of a belief in the 
wickedness of altering tlio time of religious anniversaries 
which had disturbed the world, more or less, ami at ilifiureiil 
periods, for 1-100 years. In the same year Bradley obtained 
a ))cnsiou of 250/. from the crown. From that time he con¬ 
tinued his observations, of which we shall jireseiilly speak, 
till the 1st of Sept. 1701, in the ob.servations of which date 
bis handwriting occurs for the last time in the Greenwich 
registers. He thou retired among his wife's relations at 
Ciialford in Glouccster.shiie, where he died .July i;t, 1702, 
and was buried at Miiiehinbampton. II is health bail been 
failing for .some years, though ho was originally of a strong 
constitution, and always of temperate liabiLs. Ilis wife 
died before him in 1757, and he left ono daughter, but his 
line is now extinct. 

Thus far we have ohlnined our materials for facts from 
the life by profc.ssor Uigaud, above cited. This account 
does not mention the subsequent history of the manuscript 
observations made at the observatory’ of Greeiiwiidi, nor 
does tho life in Kijipis’s Biographia Britaniiica. The fol¬ 
lowing is Dr. Maskelyiie's account (Answer to Muclge's 
Narrative, &c. Lend. 1792):—-‘Dr. Bradley’s valuable 
ubscrvation.s were made in the course of twenty years from 
1742 to 17G2, and consist of thirteen volumes in folio. They 
were removed from the Royal Observatory, before I was 
appointed to the care of it, by tho doctor’s executors, who 
thought proper to consider them as private property; and 
during a suit instituted on the part of the crown, iii the Ex¬ 
chequer, to recover them, they were presented in 1776 to 
Lord North, now Earl of Guilford, Chancellor of tho Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and by him iiresented to tho University, 
on condition of Ihoir printing and publislnng them. The 
University put theta immediatoly fur that purpose into the 
hands of Dr. Hornsby, Savilian professor, Sic., whoso bad 
state of health has been alleged as the cause of the delay of 
the publication.’ Tho account of Dr. Hornsby, in the pre¬ 
face of tho publication in question, differs from the prece¬ 
ding in an important particular. The alcove would allow 
us to infer that the University of Oxford accepted a donation 
the right to make which was ulnder litigation, with a strung 
primd facie case against it. Now I^r; Hornsby mentions, 
1. \Vhat is very well known, that both tho predecessors of 
Bradley, Flamsteed and Halley, wore ^allowed to consider 
their own observations as their own property; that the former 
printed, and his executors published, lus observations as 
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private property, and that the daughter of tHo latter re¬ 
ceived compensation for relinquishing her right to her 
father's papers: 2. 'Oiat a s;ilaried cflicc of only IDO/, a 
year, with the duty, of improving as much as^;.possiblc the 
planetary tables, and the method of finding tlJe longitude, 
by no means implied an obligation to consider the actual ob¬ 
servations made as tho properly o the government: and 
3. Tha’t the Royal Society having fi .t made and abandoned 
a claim, the government in.slitulcd its suit in 1767, and 
abandoned it in 1776,//i/orrt tho observations were presented, 
not to l.ord North personally, but in trust for the University 
of which he was chancellor. Dr. Maskelyne wrote under 
feelings of piquoj^Bt being refused the sheets of tho ob¬ 
servations as fast' hs they were printed; this, though it 
Would have been, under ordinary circumstances,*a chiirli:sh 
proceeding, might perhaps have liocn advisable in regard In 
the ollicerof a government that had pretended a claim to the 
properly of the work, whicli, though dormant at tlio* time, 
the University could not know to have been formally al».in- 
doneil. And it has been suggested to us, that there is no 
method of abantloning a suit iu the Exchoqtier, as a prac¬ 
tical relinquisbment of proceedings is no bar in tliat court to 
their revival at any future time. The observations in ques¬ 
tion were published at Oxford in two volumes ; the first in 
1 798, under the superiutendenee of Dr. Hornsby; tlie second 
in 1805. under that of Dr. Abraham Robertson, ’riicv go 
from 1750 to 1762, and arc about 60,000 in uumlicr. 

But these observations might hare remained a useless 
mass, exeept for occasional refereneo, to this day, had it not 
been for the energy of a distinguished German aslronotiior, 
Frederick William Bessel, who at Lilicnthul and Kiinigs- 
berg successively, and from 1807 to 1818, added to oiln-r 
laborious occupations the enormous task of reducing and 
dr.-iwing conclusions from all Bradley's observations, pub¬ 
lished in tbe latter place and year under the title of Fuuitn- 
mentn Axlro/iomid’ pro a/mo 1755, dedurta c.r ofurri-a- 
tionibus' r/'ri hicov/jxirabilix Ja/nex liradle//. ‘ ’J’bi.s wi rk 
has always been «■ollsidcrell one of the most Viiluable contri¬ 
butions to our astronomy. It exhibits tbe resiill of all 
Bradley’s observations of stars, reduced on a uniform system, 
and is always referred to by sueeeediug astronomers as tlie 
representative of Bradley's o’Dservaliuns.’ (Professor Airv, 
Hop. Jirit. As.s. vol. i. p. i;57.) 

It may’ be said that Bradley ebanged tlie face of astro¬ 
nomy. Thu discoveries of aberration and nutation, iind the 
imiirovement of tins t.ibles of refraction, the uttentiun to 
minute observation, and the tael with wbich every instniiiieul 
was applied to the purposes for which it was best adapted, 
were so many great steps both iu the art iiiid .■leienee. Before 
his lime every iiistruiueiital improvement was a new cause 
of confusion, by pointing out irregularities which seemi’d to 
balllo all ultempls both :tt finding laws and causes. Never- 
theles.s, the name of Bradley hardly appears in popular 
works, nor will do f;o until the state of astronomy is belter 
understood. I.et any man set up lor the founder of a seel, 
and begin by assorting that he lias found out the cause 
of attraction, or the structure of the moon ; let him exalt 
himself in the daily pajiers, and he must bo unlorlimate 
indeed if in three years he is not more widely known in 
this country than its own Bradley, one of the first aslrono- 
niers of any. 

BRADSHAW, .JOHN, president of the court whicli 
tried Charles I. Bradsbaw was of a good family in 
Gheshij'c. His mother was a daughter and coheiress of 
Half Winnington of OlVerlon. Noble and Cbalmcrs stato 
that tbe place of bis education is not recorded. But his 
will establi.dies this, for be makes legacies to certain schools 
at which he says he had received his edncaliou. He was a 
student of law in Gray's Inn. lit bad considerable chamber 
practice, especially among tbe partisans of the parliament, 
and he is admitted by bis enemies to have been not without 
ability and legal knowledge. ((;iarci..lou.) 

In October, IC 14, hc.w-as employed by the parliament, in 
conjunction with Prynne and Nudigate, to prus^utc Lords 
Macqiiire and Maciuahoii, tho Irish rebels. In October, 
16-16, by a vote of the House of Commons, in which the 
poors were desired to acquiesce, ho was appu'intcd one of 
the three commissioners of the great seal for six .nonths; 
and in February following, by a vole of both houses, chief 
justice of Chester, lu Juuc, 1647, he was named by the 
parliament ono of the counsel to prosecute the royalist 
Judge Jenkins. October 12, 1648, by order of the parlia* 
tueht, he received the degree of serjeant. 
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On January the l‘646-9, it was adjudged by the 
Commons tliat by the fundamental laws of the land, it is 
treason in the king of England for tbo time being to levy 
war against the pariiament and kingdom. On the 4th an 
ordinance wts passed for erecting a Itigh court of justice 
for trial of the king. The commissioners for the trial of 
the king elected Seijeant Bradshgw their president. Lord 
Clarendon says that at first he seemed much surprised and 
very resolute to refuse it. The ofler and the acceptance »)f 
it are strong evidence of Bradshaw's courage and the 
staunchness of his republicanism. 

The court ordered, ‘that John Bradshaw, Serjeant-ut- 
Law, who is appointed president of thit) court, should be 
called by th^iVame, and have the title '&■ Lord President, 
and ',|hat as well within as without the said court, during 
the Commission and sitting of the said court.' The deanery 
house in Westminster was given him as a residence for 
himself and his posterity; and the sum of 50001. allowed 
him to procure an equipage suitable to the dignity of his 
office. The parliament further settled 40001. a-year upon 
him and his heirs, in landed property. He was also made 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He had previously 
been appointed Chief Justice of Wales and of Chester, 
besides Wing Lord President of the Council of Slate. The 
accumiilatiim of so many offices in one man certaiiify looks 
something like pluralism in the CummonweaBh: and unless 
great allowance bo made on account of the dignity of the 
work done, the remuneration must appear somewhat dis- 
proportioued to the quantity of it. 

When Cromwell seiaed the government, Bradshaw was 
one of those who offered all the opposition in their powm-, 
and never went over to him. Bradshaw's conduct, in courage ! 
and firmness, almost equalled Ludlow's. His bold answer 
to Cromwell, when he came to dissolve the council, is well 
known. When Cromwell insisted upon every one’s taking 
out a commission from himself, if they chose to retain their 
places under his government, Bradshaw uhsolutcl}' refused, j 
alleging that he had received his coiumissioii us Chief j 
Justice of Chester, to continue quatnditt sa hene ae-nserxl, 
and he should retain it without any other, unless he could 
he proved to have justly forfeited it by want of integrity; 
and if there were any doubts upon it, be should submit it to 
trial by twelve Englishmen. He soon after set out on the 
circuit, without waiting further orders ; nor did Oliver think 
it prudent to prevent or recal him, as he liad said nothing 
but force should make him desist from his duty. 

It was not to be expected that such conduct would find 
much favour in the eyes of Cromwell. He altempted to 
oppose his election for Cheshire; and though Bradshaw 
was returned by the sheriff, as others in the Cromwellian 
interest returned another, neither sat, it having been so 
decided in the case of double returns. Bradshaw's power 
and popularity must have been very considerable; for, not¬ 
withstanding his having been engaged in several designs 
against the power of Cromwell, one of which was connected 
with the Fifth Monarchy-men, who wore to destroy and pull 
down Babylon, and bind kings in chains and nobles in 
fetters of iron, his highness did not dare to seize him, hut 
continued to watch and defeat his designs with his charac¬ 
teristic policy. Bradshaw however was deprived of his 
office of Chief Justice of Chester. The two former friends 
watched each other with the vigilance of two crouching 
tigers, each waiting for the exact moment to make the 
decisive spring that was to destroy the other. And wo may 
give some credit to the observation of certain of the royalist 
writers, that Bradshaw would have had no objection to 
erform for Oliver, the u»hereditary tyrant, the same office 
o had performed for Charles, the hereditary one; and that 
he would not have been sorry to have had an opportunity to 
convince the world Uiat he was no respecter of persons. 

On the death of Oliver, and the abdication of his son 
Richard, Bradshaw obtained a scat in the Council of State, 
was elected Lord President, and appointed a Commissioner 
of the Great Seal; but his health, which bad been some 
time declining, became so precarious that he was unable to 
perform the duties of that office. 

The last act of Bradshaw's life was consistent with the free 
and brave spirit which ho had always shown. The army 
had again put a force upon the House of Commons, by 
seizing the Speaker, Lenthall, on bis wa^ thither, and 
thereby suspending all further proceedings of tbe>xisting 
government. The almost expiring but unsubdued spirit of 
Jfoadshaw felt the insult. He repaired to the Council of 


State, which sat that day; and when Colonel Sydenham, one 
of the members of the council, endeavoured to justify tlie army 
in what they hod done, and concluded his speech by saying, 
according to the cant of the day, that they were necessitated 
to innkc use of this last remedy by * particular call of 
the Divine Providence;’ * weak-and'Extenuated ai he was,' 
says Ludlow, ‘ yet animated by his ardent zeal, and constant 
affection to the coiniiion cause, ho stood up, and niterruj>t- 
ing him, declared his abhorrence of that detestable actioii; 
and telling the council, that being now going to .his God, 
ho had not patience to sit there to hear his great name so 
openly blasphemed.’ He then abruptly left the council, and 
withdrew from public employment. He survived this but 
a few days, dying November 22nd, 16.59, of aquariun ague, 
which had lasted a year. ‘ A stout man,’ says Whitclock, 
‘and learned in his professu)!!: no friend to monarchy.' 
He dindared, a little before his death, that ' if the king were 
to be tritnl and condeniiieil again, ]ie would be the first mail 
that should do it.' lie was buried with great pump in 
Westminster Abbey, whence bis body was dragged at the 
restoration, to be cxiiosetl upon a gibbet, with those of 
Cromwell and Ireton. 

The leading feature in Bradshaw's life—that which makes 
his name the property of history—was his acting as pre¬ 
siding judge in the trial of the king; a transaction, in the 
words of Hume, ‘ the ])omp and dignity, the ecrcinony of 
which corresjiondcd lo the greatest conce])ti()n that is sng- 
ge.sted in the annals of human kind;—the delegates of a 
great people sitting in judgment ujmu their supreme’" 
magistrate, and trying him for his misgovernment and 
breach of trust.' How did ho conduct liinisclf on that 
occasion? With the mixture of dignity, firmness, motlcra- 
tion, and humanity, which befitted his high office? or. as 
asserted by Clarendon, ‘with all the pride, impudence, and 
superciliousness imaginable?' Did be, in the words of 
Noble, bebavc to ‘ fallen majesty with a rudeness that 
those who preside in our criminal courts never use to tlie 
lowest culprit?'t What was the fact? (.diaries having 
repeatedly refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
eoiirl, Bradshaw addressed him thus:—‘ Sir, this is the 
third time that you have piibliely disowned the court, and 
put ati affront upon it; but truly. Sir, uiuu’s intentions ought 
to be known by their actions; you have written your mean¬ 
ing in bloody characters throughout tho kingdom.' Ludlow 
says, that to Charles's repeated assertions that he was re¬ 
sponsible only to God, Bradshaw answered, that ‘ seeing 
God had, by his providence, overruled that plea, the court 
was determined to do so likewise.’ Bradshaw, on giving 
sentence, resorted to precedent. He instanced the case 
of many kings who had bei'ii dcjwscrl and imprisoned by 
their subjects, particularly in Charles's native country, 
where, out of a hundred and nine, the greater part bail 
eitlier been dethroned, or proceeded against for mis-goverii- 
ment; and even the prisoner's own grandmotlier removed, 
and his father, while an infant, crowned in her stead. (Rush- 
worth, vii., l.'f'jr,.; Whitclock, p. 370; Ludlow, Hutchin¬ 
son, Clarendon, &c.) 

His will, which is dated March 22, 1633, contains several 
remarkable facts. He directs his brother Henry to expend 
700/. in purchasing an annuity for maintaining a free school 
at Marplc, 50t>/. for increasing the wages of the master of 
Bunbury school, and 500/. to increase the wages of the 
master and iisliei' of Middleton school. There are two codi¬ 
cils to the will; and by one dated September 10, 1655, ho 
gives 10/. to John Milton. Tho will was proved December 
16, 1659. (Ormerod's Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 409 ; and the cha¬ 
racter of him by Milton, in t^e Defemio Secunda pro Po- 
pulo An^limno.) ' 

BR.4Dlf, NICOLAS, a divine whose name is known 
chiefly in connexion with that of Nathan Tate, his versi¬ 
fying collaborator in producing tho new version of tho 
Psalms of David, which has since Itccome generally used 
in tho Churcii of England, in the place of the obsolete 
version made in the reign of Edwuixl VI. by Sternhold 
and Hopkins. Brady was the son of an officer in the 
royalist army thiring the civil war in 1641, and was born 
October 28. 1659, at Bandpni a town of Ireland, in Uio 
county of Cork. At the &ge of twelve he was sent to 
■Westminster schqolf whence he proceeded to the collego 

• Supreme miigistrate a eontradieiion in terms; snpftme beini; ap|iU« 
cable only lo the tovereVga, and magistrute a name for a aubject. Ilumci 
tliough he professed to wtita on govcriinient, never seems to have understood 
the meaning cif suvereiguty^ tliotigh had made it sufficiently clear. 

f Lives of the Kegiudes, L 
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of Christ-Church, Oxford. He subsequent!^ graduated at 
Trinity College, Duldin; which, iu testimony of his zeal 
and assiduity in the Protestant cause, conferred upon him 
gratuitously, during his absence in England, the degree of 

D. D. He was appointed chajdain to Bishop Wettehhall, 
by whose patronage h6 obtained a prebend in the cathedral 
of Cork. At the time of the Revolution he made himself 
conspicuous among the most active partisans of the Prince 
of Orange, and on three occasions prevented the execution 
of King James’s orders to destroy with fire and sword the 
town of Bandon, his native place. On the establishment of 
the now dynasty of William and Mary, he was deputed by 
his fellow townsmen to present to the English parliament a 
petition for redress of the grievances which they had suf¬ 
fered under .Tames; and remaining in Txmdon, ho became 
minister of the church of St. Catherine Crtsc. and lecturer 
of St. Michael’s in Wood-street. He was afterwards a])- 
pointed chaplain, first to the Unkc of Ormond, then to 
King William and Queen Mary. He held also the oHicc 
of niinisU;r at Richmond in Surrey, and at Stratliml-oi'- 
Avon in Warwickshire. From his several a|)pointnients 
alone ho derived at least 600/. a year; but being a bad 
economist, he was obliged, lor the purpose of increasing his 
income, to undertake the keeping of a school at Richmond. 
He died at the age of sixty-six, on the -iOtli of May, 1 / Of, : 
the same year in which ho published by subscription bis 
‘ Translation of the /Kneids of Virgil,' iu •! vols., 8vo., which 
is now ahno.st entirely unknown. Among several of his 
smaller productions is a tragedy, entitled ‘The Rape, or the 
Tnnoeent Im|w>stors.' He pnblislied at dilVerent times three 
volnmos of his sermons, of which tliri:e additional volumes 
were puhlishisl after his death by his son ; hut the repu¬ 
tation of Dr. Brady rests solely upon his share in the new 
metrical version of the Psalms ; of the inerils of which every 
one who possesses a Praver Book iiiav judge for himself. 

BRA'DYPUS. [Aland Sloth.] 

BRA'GA, a. eomarea of Porlug.il, situated almost in the 
centre of the prov. of Kntre-IJuero <> Miiilio, and surrounded 
by the districts of Baieellos, \'iana, V’alenca, Aniarunto, 
and Guimaraens. The territory, thongh very mountainous, 
eontains some fertile valleys, wliii h being sheltered Iroin the 
northern wind.s. enjoy a high degree of leuiperalure. It is 
watered by the riv,s. Cavado and De-te, or Esie. The 
former of those streams rises in the Serra de Gerez, N.K. 
of the rapital of the eomarea. and llowing S.W. empties 
itself into the sea near Ksjioseiide ; the latter has its source 

E. of the same eaiiilal, and llowing iu a direction nearly 

parallel to the former, eiitiTs the ocean near Villa-do-(Jonde. 
The productions of tlje soil are the same as in the rest of 
tile prov. The whole district comprises one city, one town, 
and 101 par., containing a pup, of inli. The chief 

occupations of the people are agriculUire and the mannfae- 
turo of hats and hardware. 

BRAGA, the Braccara Augusta of the Romutis, the capi¬ 
tal of the eomarea, is one of the most antient cities in Por¬ 
tugal,and was the capital of the kingdom whou the Suevians 
were masters of it. It is now the seat of an archbishop, 
who is the primate of Portugal. Until recently ruins of a 
lionian amphitheatre and an aqueduct existed ; hut at pre¬ 
sent no remains of its antient grandeur are found, except 
some coins, and five milestones belonging to the five Roman 
roads leading into Braga, w'liieh one of the urehbishops re¬ 
moved to a square iu the S. part of the city. 

The town is situated on an eminence in a fertile valley, 
watered by' the riv. Ucstc on the S. and by the Cavado on 
the N., and is about I C> m. from the sea. This valley is 
covered with quintas or country-houses, and planted with 
oak, vine, orange, and other fruit trees. The oranges of 
Braga arc the best in Portugal. About .3 in. K. of the city 
* stands a lofty hill, eomraatiding a delightful view of all the 
plain, on the summit of which is built the ruiiowncd sanc¬ 
tuary of Jesus do Monte. 

Tlio city itself contains nothing rcmarkalde.^ The streets 
are very narrow and irregularly laid out. There are two 
squares, and a great number of fountains. The principal 
building is the cathedral, a stately fabric, the old perpen¬ 
dicular style, which was rebuilt by Count Hetiriqne, the 
first king of Portugal. The pop. of Braga is reckoned at 
19,097. 41° 3.3' N. lat, ‘23' W. long. 

BRAGANgA. a eomarea of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Tras-os-Montes, and iu its northern ejdremity. It is sur¬ 
rounded by the Spanish provinces of Leon aud Galicia, 
and by the Portuguese comarcas of Chaves, Miraiidela, 


and MoAcorvo. The territory Is very mountainous, being 
crossed in every direction by the rarhiflcations of the sorras 
of Gerez, Camla, and. Padornelo. There are notwithstand¬ 
ing many valleys, in which rich crops of grain and fruit 
are raised. The district is irrigated by a number oi 
large streams, all of which flow generally from N. to S., 
and are atHuents of the Duero. The district contains 
88,896 iiih. distributed in 1 city, 10 towns, and 274 pars. 

BRAGANgA, Brigantinuin, the capital of the district, 
is situated in a very agreeable and fertile plain on the 
Turvoiiza, an ullluent of the Sabur; it was erected into a 
duchy by Alonso V. in 1442, the eighth possessor of which, 
John II., was raised to llte throne of Portugal in 1640, 
under the title of'John IV. From that king the present 
royal family of Portugal is descended. Thd^ojrn was for¬ 
merly a forlifieil place, and now coiitaitis a castle almost in 
ruins. It has nothing remarkable except one large .square 
in the castle, two out of it, and a spacious plain where the 
nobility and gentry of the place hold their races and etlier 
arnuscinents of chivalrous origin. Pop. 3,373; 41'51'N. 
lat.: 6° -lo' W. long. 

BRAGANgA, HOUSE OF, is the original title of the 
reigning dynasty of the kingdom of Portugal. The origin 
of the Braguni;a family dates from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when AU'onso, a natural son of King Juao, 
or .lohn 1., was created by his father duke of Brugaiiya and 
lord of Guimaraens. Alfonso married Beatrix, the daughter 
and heiress of Nuno Alvarez Pereira, count of Baieellos 
and Ourera. From this marriage the line of the duke.-, of 
Bragan 9 a, marquises of Villavii;osa, Sic., has sprung. By 
the fundamental laws of the Portuguese iiionarchy, passed 
in the Cortes of Laniego in 1139, all foreign princes are 
e.xcliidcd I'rom the succession, and the cuiiseipience has been 
that, in default of legitimate heirs, the illegitimate issue of 
the royal blood has been repeatedly called to the throne. 
IVhen the line of the Portuguo.“e kings be<;aine e.xtiiict by 
the death of King Sebastian in Africa, 1 .t 7H, ami by that of 
his successor Cardinal Ilenriqiio, 1580. both dying without 
issue, Antonio Prior of Crato, and natural son of the Infante 
Houi I.uiz, Henrique's brother, claimed the succession, but 
Philip II. of Spain, whose mother was a Portuguese prin- 
«!ess, urged his own pretensions to the crown of Portugal in 
despite of the laws of Laitiego, and lie enforced his claim by 
means of an army coinnianded by the duke of Alba. [An¬ 
tonio; Ai.b..\.] The I’ortiiguesc sulimittcd, Antonio died 
an exile, and I’hilip and his successors on the throne of 
Spain continued lo hold the crown of Portugal also till 1640, 
when the Portuguese, weary of the Spanisii yoke, revolted 
and proclaimed l>om .Joao, the then duke of Briigaii<;a, theii: 
king, he being the next reniainiiig heir to the crown. He 
a.ssumed the title of .Joiio IV., ami was styled ‘ the fortunate.’ 
The crown of Portugal has c intinueil in his line ever since, 
•lohn IV. was succeeded by liis son AH'oiiso Ilenriqne, who, 
being detlironed in 1668 for his niiscumltict, his brother 
Pedro as.-.unicd the crown. Pedro was succeeded in 1706 by 
his son .loiio V., who, dying in 1 750, the crown devolved 
upon his son ,Ioseph 1. .Joseph was sueeeeiled in 1 77 7 by 
his daughter Donna Maria I., who afterwards becoming in¬ 
sane, her son Dom .1 oiio was made prince regent in I7yg, 
and at the death of his mother in 1816 lie assumed the title 
of King .loiio V I. He married a Spanish priiice.ss, by whom 
lie had two .sim.s, Pedro ami Miguel, and sevi-ral daughters. 
In 1822 his eldest son Pedro was proclaimed Constitutional 
Emperor of Brazil, which becauio thereby independent of 
Portugal. In 1826 King .lohn VI. died at Lisbon, and his 
sou Doin Pedro being considered as a foreign sovereign, 
Doiii Pedro's infant daughter Donna Maria II. was pro¬ 
claimed queen of Portugal. IXun Pedro died in Sep- 
tember, 1834, at Lisbon. His ..on Pedro 11. is now (1835) 
emperor ol Brii/il. 

BRAHE', TYCHO. The influence which the laboursof 
this great reviver of correct astron.iniy exercised u|)on the 
science of his own and succeeiling ages, would justify a 
more minute detail of liis life than we can here give. It 
will be convenient to place all references at the beginning 
of this article, which wu shall accordingly do. (^e also 
general references in Astronomy.) 

The life of Tycho Brahe was written by Gassendi; first edi¬ 
tion, Paristis, 1654, with copperplate crown in the title-page; 
second edition with two titlo-pages, both * Hagm Comitum,* 
the first, 1665, marked ‘ Editio secunda auctior et correctior,’ 
the second, 1664, without any mark of second edition, and 
with an empty space for the crown. The two editions do 

* A *T* o 
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not appear dilTcrcnt in tuaUer. Both contain the 'Oratio| 
Funeuris,' &c. of Juluv Jesseiitns. See idso Teissier, ‘ Kloges 
des Honimes savaus,’ iv. 383; Blount! Censura,’ &c.; ‘ Epis- 
tolm art Joliannem Kepleium,' &c.^718; Ric<^li, ‘Chroni- 
con in Almugesto piovo,' v. i. p. ^ moqern accounts 
of his iistrunomy seesDelambre * Ast. and in English 

the cliapter on Tycho Brahe and Kepler in Narrien's * Ac¬ 
count of the Progrtiss of Astrononiy,' Baldwin, 1833. The 
life in the ‘ Biog. Univ.’ is by Malto-Brun. The writings of 
Tyclw Brahd aro as follows. The capitals serve to separate 
dilfe^t w'orks. 

(A) ‘ De Novd Stelld,* anno 1572, &c.; ‘ Hafniro’ (Copen- 
hatfeu), 1573. Extreit!^^ scarce, afterwards inserted in the 
* Progyranasmataj^gltsh translation„tj^2 (copy in the 
Bodleian, Hylic, cf»d by Lalaiide). ^(B) ‘ De Mundi 
/Et||rrei recentioribus Phenomenis liber secundus, qui cst dc 
IlUnari Stelld Caudatil anno 157 7, ^nspccta 158S ?' Is La- 
lando correct, ‘ Bibl.* 119? We hwc a copy answering in 
tfiri^pects to his destiription, but with title marked I’ragiic, 
l§oa^-we cannot find 1588 at the end, ns he says. The 
statement in the preface is not the same as he gives, but the 
iwiut is of little iniporlaiice. ((3) ‘ Apologctica Responsio,’ 
esc.. Uroiiihurg, 1591, an answer to an unknown opponent 
on the parallax of comets. (D) ‘ Epistolarum astronoraica- 
rum libri,' Ur.xniburg, 1596 ; sojnc have on the title-page 
Frankfort, 1610, others Nuremberg, 1601. (E) ‘ Astrono- 
niito Instnuratao Mcchaniea, Wanilcsl)urg;)tl598, reprint, 
Nuremberg, 1602; plates only reprinted in Mem. Acad. 
Sci., 1703. (F) Astronomiaj Instauratro Progymnasmata,' 

hegim at Uraniberg, finished at Prague, 1001 (in the title- 
page) published posthumemsly: the executor's preface is 
daic«l 1002. It contains Iho great mass of Tycho Brahe’s 
results of observation, though headed from beginning to end 
‘ De Nova Stelld, nnni 1572.’ The treatise (B) with title- 
page, Prague, 1003, is always called and sold as the second 
volume of these ‘ Progymnasmata,' and though it treats of 
various other matters is headed throughout as ‘ Dc Cometfi 
•anni 1577.’ And (D) is very often made a third volume. 
The same works (all three), with alteration of title-page 
only. -'Frankfort, 1010. (fi) In the ‘ Cadi cl Sidcrum, &c. Ob- 
servaliotics,’ &.e., Leyden, 1018, are two y<«irs' Bohemian 
Observations of Tycho Brain'-. (II) ‘Do Disciplinis mathc- 
matieis Oratio in qua Astrologia defemlitur,’ an academical 
lecture of 1574, printed, not by 'rycho, hut by' Curtins, 
Hamburg, 1621. (1) * (Jeistrciche Weissagung,’ iic., 1632 ; 
.toiislatiou of (A) with the astrological part, omitted in (F), 
’^tc 1632, no place mentioned by Lalunde. (K) ‘ Opera 
l^)ninia,' Frankibrt, 1048, reprint of the two first in (F). 
(L) Lucii Barretti ‘ Sylloge Fcrdinaiuh^a,’ Vienna, 1057, 
contains Tycho's observations, l.)82-lfil)l. (M) ‘Ilistoria 
(Jtt-Iestis,' .Augsburg, 1006, by this same Barrettus, i-ou- 
lains all 'ryeho’s oljscrvations. Other title-))ages ‘ Aug. 
Vind.,’ 1608, Ratisb., 1672, Diling., 16 75. Errors pointed 
out in Bartliolinus ‘ Specimen rucognitinnis,’ &c. , Copenh., 
1668. (N) Kepler, ‘Tabula? Rudolphina-,’ Ulni, 1627. 

These are the final tables deduced from all Tycho's ol)S(?rva- 
tions. There is either nn original life of Tycho, or a trans¬ 
lation of Gassendi, in Danish, translated into German by 
\('eistriss, Leipzig, 17>5fi, Tycho Brahe printr-d his works 
at his own jn-css ofUraniburg, so long as h<? remained there, 
and |>rohably distributed them principally in presents. When 
they buearne di<q)crsed, the booksellers varied the title-pages, 
and hence all the confusion of the precctling list. We sup¬ 
pose those marked (F) were put together after the Frankfort 
reprint (K>, to look like them, if indeed that he a reprint. 

Tlie family of Brahd was originally Swedish, but Tycho, 
the grandfather of the astronomer, and Otto his father, be¬ 
longed to a branch which had settled in Denmark. Tycho 
Brahe himself was the eldest son and si-cond child of his 
father, and was born at Knudsthorp, near the Baltic (lat. 
.56“ 40' N., according to Gassendi), on the 14lh of Decem¬ 
ber, 1546. His father had ten children, of whom the last, 
Sophia Brain'-, was known in her day as a Latin poetess, and 
was also a mathematician and astrologer. This family was 
as noble and as ignorant as sixteen undisputed quarterings 
could make them; but Steno, the maternal uncle of Tycho, 
volunteered to take charge of him. Perceiving that he had 
talent, his uncle employed masters to teach him Latin, much 
against the will of his father, who intended him to do nothing 
but bear arms. In 1559 Tycho was sent toth^Univer.sity of 
CopenbageiPt where his attention was called td|(CS(ronon>y by 
the pi-etomions of the astrolomrs, and by the total Oclipra of 
the 'jun, August 21, 1500. He began to study tho doctrine 


oftho spIiitfOy and tho cphomcrid<-s of Stadius. In 1562 
his uncI^i|ttlio intended him for tho law, sent him to Leip¬ 
zig with kwtor. But he woxild iittcn,d no morojto that seieneo 
than just enofigh to save appearances; ho disliked tho 
study, and ma^o a punning epigram on it ns follows:— 

* Juft^fitSniie et nmii iiotugh* juvti RttbuiKi, . 

Grandia cundnnt ct grnudiH jiirii voriiiit.* 

In tho meanwhile ho spent his time and mojiey on astrono¬ 
mical instruments; and, while his tutor slept, used to,watch 
the constellations by aid of a small globe not bigger than his 
fist. With these slender means he was able to see that both 
the Alphonifiue and Prutenic tables gave thf^imlaces of the 
planets visibly wrong, and particularly so in tuo case of a 
predicted conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in 1563. He 
took strongly into bis head the correction of these tables, and 
his first instrument was a pair of common compasses, which 
ho used as an instrument ibr observing tbo angles between 
stars. By drawing a circle with the same radiits as the leg 
of tho conqiasses, and laying dow« angles upon it, he was 
able to find the Alphonsine tables more than a month in 
error, and the Pvutonic several days. He procured a better 
instrument, ,and corrected the deficiencies of its graduation 
by a table. 'I'his instrument w-as a parallactic rule, or ra¬ 
dius, in the manner of Gemma Frisius. 

He was reciillcd in 1005, by the death of an uncle, anil 
soon became disgusted by tho contempt with which his 
equals anil associates spoke of all liberal knowledge. His 
uncle Steno, howevex-, recommended him to follow his fa¬ 
vourite pursuit, and he let) his coxxixtry once more, aiiil took 
up his rcsidonee at Wittenberg in 1006, Aom whence he 
was driveix to Rostock in the autumn by the plague.. Whila 
in this place, a quarrel arose between him and one Pasberg, 
a Dane of family like himself, at a jiublic festival. 'I’hc 
nfl'air was decided by single combat, and 'rych^llost all the 
front part of his nose. A contemporary, cited by Gasseiuli, 
hints that they look this method of settling which was the 
better xnatheixxatician of the two. Tx cho always allcrwards 
■wore an ai'tilicial nose made of gold, lint so well fornicd 
and coloured as to be banlly distingiiisliable from the one 
with wliieh he began life; and he always cai'ried ii .small 
box of ointment, with which to anoint this artificial member. 

In 1509 he wcixt to Augsburg, whci-e, being pleased witli 
the place, and finding astronomers there, ho determined to 
x-emixin. He here caused to he constructed a. large qua¬ 
drant, such as twenty strong xxicn could hardly lift, with 
which he observed while he X'enxained there. He left 
Augsburg and i-otixrned home in 1571, wlien his uncle 
Steno iifl’ercxl hinx a part of his house, with^.lhe meaxis of 
erecting an oh-orvatory and a laboraliiry ; for 'ryeho had 
heeemo nxueh attached to chemistryf and declares himself 
that from his twenty-third year he attended as much to that 
science as to astronomy. He constructed only a largo sex¬ 
tant. for he always inteixded to rctixrn and pursue his stu¬ 
dies in Gerinany, finding the public life of a Danish noble 
tube a hindrani-o. An eveixt however happened iii 1.572, 
xvlxich, if our memory serves us, has been soxnetiines stated 
iu popular works as the. first exeiteiiieiit he received to study 
astronomy—with what cox-rccttu-ss we have seen. Rctxirn- 
ing from his laboratory on the evening of Noveiixbcr 11, 
1372, he cast his eyes upon the constellation Ca.ssiopca, 
and was thuxidorstruck by there perceiving ixot only a new 
Stax- hut one of greater splendour thaix any in that constel¬ 
lation. The country people also saw it, and he imme¬ 
diately set Ixinxsclf to determine its place and motion, if any. 
Happening to visit Copenhagen early in the year 1373, ho 
carried with him his jourxxal, and found that tho saram of 
the ixnivcr.sity had not yet taken notieo of the phenomenon. 
He excited great dofision at a,«onvivial party bj mentioix- 
ing his discovery, which however w.is changed into astonislx- 
raent on his actually showixig them the star. They thcre- 
upoxx became urgent that ho should publish his notes, 
which Ixe.refuscd, being, as be afterwards confessed, under 
the prejudice that it was unbecoming for a ixobh-man to 
publish anything: but afterwards, seeing how many uiul 
worthless were tho writings on the same subject, and being 
pressed by his friends at Copenhagen, he sent his account, 
with additions, U one of tliein for publicatioii. The slar 
itself coixtinued visible, though gradually diminishing in 
brightness, till March, 1574. It was at one time as bright 
as Venus. [QasSiopea.] 

As soon as Tycho, haid conquered his aristocratic aversion 
to being useful, he mmmitted a much nxoro serious ijjTcnce 
against bis order by marrying, in 1573, a peasant, er at 
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least a ilobcian, girl of Knudsthorp, tiamctl Christiana: 
some sa\ she was the daughter of a clergym^. By the 
interposiiion of tho king the fury of his fai^ily at this step 
was coOli d. Never were man’s prejudices' sulijeeted to a 
more saliitai 7 course of discipline than those of Tycho 
Brahi'r. In two short years the proud noble became an 
author, a lecturer, and the husband of a woman of inferior 
rank. The students of the university desired to proflt by 
his knowledge, and on his positit'o refusal, tire king, to 
whom ho felt his obligations, Vnaffe it his own earnest re¬ 
quest. No" choice was therefore left to the unfortunate 
recusant; a^ he accordingly delivered the public lecture 
marked (II) in our preceding list, which, putting aside the 
astrology, is a sensible discourse; and, excepting a hint at 
the beginning that nothing but the request ot' tho king and 
of the audience (for politeness’ sake) had made him under¬ 
take an office for which he was so unfit by station and me¬ 
diocrity of talent (for modesty's sake), does not contain any 
nHusion to the supposed derogation. He informs his au- 
dieiico at the end that he intends to lecture on the Prutenic 
tal)li?s, and he did so accordingly. This lecture was first 
published in 1610 by Conrad Aslacus (we cannot nnlatinizc 
Gasseh'di's name), wlio got it from Tycho himself. 

Tycho Brahe had all this time intended to travel again. 
He set out in 13/5, leaving his wife and infant daughter i 


at homo, and proceeded to the co^ of tho Landgrave Wil¬ 
liam of Ilesse-Cnssel, who was hinHself a persevering ob¬ 
server; so much so,.. that when, during an observation of 
the new stiq: of 1572, servants ran to tell him the house was 
on fire, ho trov^ not sflr till he had finished. On leaving 
his court, Tycho wandered through Switzerland and Ger¬ 
many, apparently seeking where ho might best set up his 
oliseryatory, and he had fixed his thoughts upon Basle. 
But in the meanwhile ambassadors had been sent from 
Denmark to the Landgrave of Ilesse-Cassel, and that 
prince took occasion warmly to recommend •Tycho'wnhd 
and his studies to tho notice of his own sovereign. Tlic 
latter (Frederic II.) accordingly sent for Tveho alter liis 
return to Kiiiidi^rp m 1576, and offered him possession 
for life of tho isidnd of Hven or Hoehe, taking upon him¬ 
self all the expenses of his settlement, 'irho offer was gladly 
accepted, and the first Jtonc of the astronomical castleo&lfcd 
Uraniberg or OranieilDerg (tho city of the hcavensV^was 
laid August 13, 1576. There is a full description or'it’ln 
Gassendi, as also in (D) and (E). The following driving is 
extracted from tho former. It is necessary to warn our 
readers that the clumsiness of the old wooil cut is purposely 
imitated, owing to somo critical remarks we have heard oh 
tho figures in Astrolabe (which see for the character of 
the instruments employed). 



Besides this, there was an observatory sunk in the ground, 
ami named Stcllberg (city of the stars). These two build¬ 
ings contained 28 instruments, all e.rfra-tncric{iomtl, but 
di.sfiiiguishcd, as appears in (E), by many new contrivances 
for avoiding ermr, and by a size and solidity which rendered 
graduation to a single minute attainable; tiumgh it may bo 
doubted whether the instruments thcmsidvc.s were calcu¬ 
lated tr> give so small a tpiantity (for that time) with cer¬ 
tainty. Tycho’s instruments arc vaguely said to have cost 
200,000 crowns ; the kii'ig allowed 2000 dollars a-yoar, be¬ 
sides a fief in Norway and a canonry in the. church of 
Roc.skildo. 

In 1577 be began bis observations, and on November 13, 
1577, saw tho comet which is the subject of (B). Tiiis 
luminary, and others of the same kinff, gave occasion to 
his discovery that the xpkerns of the planets [Pkimum 
Mobile, Ptolemaic System] could not he solid, since they 
were' cut in all directions by the orbits of comets, which 
must be called tho first decisive blow against tho received 
notifQis. And Tycho was the first wiio proved comets to 
have such a parallax us was inoompatiblo with their being 


atmospheric, or even mblunary, bodies. He observed alto¬ 
gether seven comets, the last in 1596. 

It is not our intention to follow Tyelio Bralii; at length 
through his splendid career at Uraniberg. No space Ihto 
allowable would sufliec to detail bis results sufficiently for 
astronomical reference. We must therefore content our¬ 
selves with a few words on tlie state in which be found and 
left astronomy. The reader may fill up various points trom 
tho article A.stroyo5iy.* 

From the time of Ptolemy it mnv be said that astronomy 
had made some advances, but these did not certainly com- 
pensatu tho delects which time must introiluco into tables 
of pure observation, unaided by any such knowledge of the 
system as will make accurate prediction possible. If the 

• In rrfcrancs lultint articte, tti« reailcr of eoiirsv mnattw avmxr ttiat so 
v<»Tv a iiumht’T <if »iul flAU'fi cuuM nut bi* ta^u from mi- 

thoritipii. but only from liUtories of reputation* And it cannot l>n more n 
than ihf *<.)f tlio loote way of opoaKini; wtlb reganl tUt* *, up 

there pomplaiiicd^; and there is nu m.slAnco in T^'ebo Brabc where it i: 
that he br^An tanbtiftnT in Iloeiie In l5Ad. ThUiatrue in a aeiiHe, for ]i 
did in thnt your liCRin tba reeuiar observatioti of stars and platioti* (Mnrti 
artitmlarly) which IM to the liiidolphiue tables : but he hud been ob^erviui; 
tlimigh nut with fiuicli«‘d means or methods) from 1577* 
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Arabs did some good by tl]el^;;db8ervatiQifs, they did nearly 
as much mischief by TOcir theories^ ahd the Alphonsitio 
tables are a proof that the .asttononffl’s of that day did not 
know their hcavCns^o well as Ptoltl^y diAMt,. *It was im¬ 
possible for any oh«^o mho a crnisideMfe^advaneo with 
such instruments as^ytwo Braht: actunly^und ih use, or 
without rejecting all theories of A® heavenly bodies then 
in vogue, and relying entirely upon observation. The test 
f a ttoory is iti accordance with nature; those of the time 
in qddPion wpre so defective that their fuliehood might be 
perceived by merely a U|tW globe large enough to be held 
iu -one hand. Those=Affi^ were engaged in observation 
ought to have seen thls^it is the merit of Tycho Brain'; 
that he was the fir^ who did aed it. But he did more 
than this: he saw also the means of remedying the evil, by 
hit mechanical knowledge in the construction of instru¬ 
ments, his perception of the way in ^hich those instrutfients 
were to be used, and the results of observation to he com 
parcdl^ Ho showed himself a sound mathematician in his 
methods for determining refraction, in his deduction of the 
variation and annual equation of the moon, and in niany 
othcr ways. Ho proved himself to be at the same time an .| 
inventor of the means , of observation and of the way of 
using them, such as had not appeared since Hipparchus; 
and it is to his observations that We owe, firstly, the deduc¬ 
tion of the real laws of a planet's motion by Kepler, and of 
their proximate cause by Newton, There are many instances 
in whi<;h good fortune seems to have made a result of 
more importanco than the discoverer had any right to pre¬ 
sume, either from the skill or labour employed in obtaining 
it: but in the case of Tyeho Brain'; wo believe wo an; joinocl 
by a very large majority in thinking Ih.it fortune doimted 
her office, pro 'hCic vice, to justice, and that the eminence of 
the suecoss to which lie has led the way is no more than is 
due to the excellence of tho means which he employed, and 
tho sagacity he displayed in combining his inateriiils. 
AVlicre Hipparchus and Ptolemy have loft half a degree of 
uncertainty, Tycho Brahe left two minutes, if not one only. 
This Bradley afterwards reduced to as many seconds, in the 
case of the stars ; and the ages of these three arc the great 
ejioohs of astronomy, as a science of pure observation. 

We must now devote some space to the system which he 
promulgated against that of Copernicus, and which is con¬ 
sidered as the great defect in his astronomy. And first, 
we must observe that it has heon customary to keep tho 
name of Copernicus under c;very improvement whi<'h his ■ 
system has undergone in later times. His notions were 
received at his hands loaded with real dillieulties, supported 
by arguments us trivial as those of his ojiiionents ; Galileo 
has answered tho mechanical objeclions, Bradley has pro¬ 
duced positive proofs, Newton has so aller(;d the system 
that Copernicus would neither know it nor admit it, by over¬ 
throwing the idea that the snn w:is Ji.red in the centre of 
the universe (which is tho real Vc^ie.rnican system), and 
thus mended in one part, augmented in another, overt brown 
in a third, and positively proved in a fourth, all that is 
known <if tho relative motions of tho system in modern 
times is removed back two hundred years, eallcd Coperiii- 
can, and confronted with Tycho Brahe. Now tho real 
state of tho case is this : that the latter did cuni|>ound, out 
of the systems of Ptolemy and Copernicus, a system of his 
own. which, while it seized by far the greater pot lioii of the 
advantages of the latter, was not open to the most material 
objection. (See a paper entitled. Old Argument/) itgainut 
the Motion of the Earth, ‘Companion to the Almanac,’ 
1836.) And wo assert, moreover, that of all tho incon¬ 
clusive arguments of that day, which con«;rn the 8ubjc(;t 
in quesUoi), the reply of the Copernicans to Tycho Brahe is 
tho mnet inconclusive. The system of Tycho Brahe con¬ 
sists in supposing, 1. That the stars all move round the 
earth as in tho Ptolemaic system. 2. That all the planets, 
except the earth, move round the sun as in the Copernicaii 
system. ;t. That the sun, and the im.iginary orbits in 
whicli the planets are moving, are carried round the earth. 
Imagine a planetarium on tho system of Copernicus placed 
over a table, above which is a light. As the earth moves, 
let the whole machine ho always so moved, that tlws shadow 
of the earth shall fall upon one and the samo part of the 
table. Then the motions of the shadows of the othei 
planets epA^f the sun will be according t^ie system of 
Tycho BraM. Mathematicttlly speaking, not differ 

from that of Copernicus; we shall noW Ooas.ideB,sit phy 
sirally. . 


The star^ to tho nalted eye, present diameters varying 
froflf a quimdr^a minute of space, or less, to as tnuen as 
two minutes. _^*The telescope was n6t then int'cnted which 
shows that this is an optical delusion, and that they arc 

J oints of immedsurably small diameter. It was certain to* 
Vcho Braht';,_ that if tke earth did move, the whole motion 
of the earth in its orbit did not alter the place of the stars 
by two minutesi and that consequently they must bo so 
distant, that to have two^niautes of apparent diahictcr/they 
must bo spheres of as great a radius at least os the distance 
from tho sun to tho earth. This latter 'd^ance Tycho 
Bruhd supposed to be 1 ISO times the semi-diameter of tho 
earth, and the sun about 180 times as great as tho earth. 
Both suppositions are grossly incorrect; but they were com¬ 
mon ground, being nearly those of Ptolemy and Copernicus. 
It followed then, for any thing a real Copemican could 
show to the contrary, that some of the fixed stars must be 
ISiiO millions of times as great as the earth, or nine millions 
of times as great as they supposed the sun to be. Now, on «5 
of the strong arguments against Ptolemy (and the one 
which has generally found its way into modem works) was 
the enormous motion which ho supposed the stars to have. 
Tho Copemican of that day might have been compcliccl 
to choose between an incomprehensibly giieat m’^Sttdude, 
and a similar rastion. Dolambre, who comments with brief 
contempt upon the several -arguments of Tyclro Brahf-, 
has here only to say, ‘ We should now answer that no star 
has an apparent diameter of a second.' Uiidou-bfedly, hut 
what would you have answered then, is tt(^ reply. Tho 
stars were spheres of visible magnitude, and are so still; 
nobody can deny it wlio looks at the heavens without a tele- 
seope; did Tycho reason wrong because ho did not know 
a fact which could only be known by an instrument invented 
after his death ? 

.4gain, tho mechanical difficulties attending the earth's 
motion were without any answer which deserved attention 
even in that day. Tliat a stone dropped from a height 
fell directly under tho point it was ilropped from, Cojicr- 
iiieus accounts for by supposing that the air carries it: he, 
as well as his opponents, believing that but for the air the 
spot at first directly beneath the stone would move from 
under it. We arc of o]>iiiioii that the systi:ni of Tycho Brain; 
was the only one of that day not open to serious physical 
objections, taking as a basis tho notions of niechatiics ad¬ 
mitted by all parties. To us the system of Copernicus ap¬ 
pears a pr.'iuature birth : the infant long remained sickly, 
and would certainly have died if it had nok fallen under 
belter management than that of its own parent's. 

Frederick II. died in l.'>88, and Tycho remained unmo¬ 
lested under his son Christian IV. till 1596. Gassendi 
rel:iti;s that the nobles were envious when they saw fo¬ 
reigners of iniportan<‘e emno to Duninark solely to converse 
with Tyc.ho; that tho medical men wore displea-sed at his 
dispensing incdicinos gratis to the poor; and that the mi¬ 
nister had a quarrel with Tyeho about a dog. Maltc-Brun 
relates this more distinctly, apparently from tho Dan/tke 
Mogazin, or from Heiberg's ‘ History of Denmark,’ so that 
it seems most probable that tho destruction of the ob.ser- 
vatory at Hoene arose from a personal squabble between 
this minister, called Waickendorf, and a dog of Tycho, 
whose name has not reached iis. 'fhe astronomer was gra¬ 
dually deprived of his different appointments, and in 1595 
removed, with all his smaller apparatus, to Copenhagen. 
A uommission, appointed by the minister, had declared 
his methods not worth prosecuting, and his instruments 
worse than useless. 

In tho summer of 1597 he finally left his country, and 
removed with his v^ifo, two sons, and four daughters, to 
Rostock, from whence he shortly removed to Wandsbeek, 
near Hamburg, at Uio invitation of Count Hatitzau. At 
the end pf 1598, he received a pressing invitation from tho 
Emiieror Rudolph II., promising him overy assistance if ho 
would remove with all his apparatus to the imperial domi*. 
nions. 'fhilher Tycho arrived in'the spring of 1699, haying. 
been detained during the winter at Wittenberg, by thb cir¬ 
cumstance of a contagious diswdei raging in Prague. The 
emperor settled upon him a pension of SOSo fiudats, and 
ottered him the choice of thr^ different msidences. He 
chose that of .Benateck, (Benachia or Bcnatica, GaJ^g) five 
miles from Prague, and called the Venice of Bohemia. He 
sent for the reihaiiffier of bis instruments from Denmark, 
and remained at Benateck till February, 1601, when ha 
settled in Prague. 
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The ci'lebrat^}! Kepler joined Um in Febn;^ry, 1600. 
Tycho had repeatedly written to invite hinii l^vinii 
entered into communication with him in J698, whotrhe 
sent Ty<-ho a copy of his Mysterium Cosmographieum. 
The latter advised him to lay aside specul||ions, and apply 
himself to the deduction of causes ii-om plienomena. it is 
to following^, this advice that Kepler owes all his fame; so 
that Tyfho not only furnished him with j,ho observations 
necessary, hut was his advisor (an^ never was adviser more 
wanted) in the way of using them. In the year 1601, they 
were cniployg^togother in the composition of tables from 
the Uruniberg'observations, which tables they agreed should 
be called Rudolphine. But on the 13th of October, 1601', 
the effects of. a convivial party, combined with inattention to 
himself, produced a mortificatioti of the bladder. He con¬ 
tinued for many days in paip, and died on the 24th of the 
month. During his delirium, he several times repeated ‘ ne 
frustra vixisse videarC which must be interpreted as some¬ 
thing between a hope and a declaration, that he had not lived 
in vain. Nor will he be thought to have done so by any one 
who ever found his longitude at sea, or slept in quiet while 
a comet was in the heavens, without fear of the once sup¬ 
posed minister of God’s angor. For if the list of illustrious 
men be formed, to whom wo owe such bone fit, it will be 
found tliat.his observations form the first grout step of the 
moderns' in astronomy. There was a report set abroad in 
Denmark, that he had been poisoned by the emperor, pro¬ 
bably the imagination of those who had driven him from his 
country. IlejjyaJ buried at Prague, and his iiiouumcnt 
still exists there. iMalte-Brun.) He was of moderate sta- 
Inrc, tuid latterly rather corpulent, of llorid coinplexion and 
light hair. Gassendi refers to the portrait in his own work, 
in testimony of the skill with which the ivound already meii- 
tioneil was repaired ; and certainly, with the exception of a 
very great fullness and c) lindriealily of figure about the 
lower part of the nostrils, there is nothing there to o.wite 
remark. In his younger days he cultivated astrology, but 
latterly renounced it altogether. Ho lias left no reeoril of 
.his chemical and medical studies. He was a cuiiious writer 
of Latin verses. The following, which are a fair spiicinieii, 
are part of those written by him upon one of his instruments 
which had belonged to Copernicus. They will show liow 
highly he admired that astronomer, 

QiiUl non in^onitim sii^iorat? sMut monlihus olim I 

IncaHStiui iiiiHitos IVlioii, UbJia, I 

U‘s(iiatui'» himiil hi« 

alii, Ttttc dnm potuisvp (si;':Mil<”', 

Corporo kpiI niriilis utrimitutt liicrtfia 

111 lllperas pt*uotrai'i‘ doinn*:. lUe iiiolytiiM, illc 
Viribus in^Piiii oiuitUuK, roboro iiiilli», 

Fustibud his parvit, ottlKinii supovavit Olympnm. 

O taiili HKMiiiiiiPTitn Tiii! Siiil lii'iiea ipiaiiivis ; 

Ills iiividcal siilvuni, -m uobcerel, nuniiu. 

iome of his earlier observations arc preserved at Copeii 
reii. For the present state of IJ raniherg, see IloiiNE. 
t is our belief that the merits of Tycho have been under 
id, both as an inventor of instruments, and as a iihilo 
her. As an observer, his works have spoken for them 
>’es, in language which cannot be mistaken. 
JRAHILOW, BRAILA or IBRAHIL, a forlitie 
town, in Wallachia, at the mouth of the Sercth, which 
falls into tlie Danube on its left or northern hank. It is 
nut Included in the independent territory of VVallaehia, hut 
has been retained under exclusively Turkish dominion, 
and, with its adjacent dependencies, constitutes part of the 
sandshak of Silistria in Bulgaria. At this spot the Danube 
is divided into six arras, one of which forms the port of Bra- 
hilow, while the islands they create are considered neutral 
ground between the Turk and the Russian. The t. is de¬ 
fended by a strong citadel which commands the rivers below 
it, isthescatof a pasha of three tails as its commandant, 
possesses a pop. of about 30,(100, has a vahiahle sturgeon 
fishery, and exports great ijuantities of Wallaidiian com to 
Constantinople. S. Hall places it in 46° 16' N. Wit., 27'’61' 
E. long. 

BRAHMA, a Sanscrit word, the name of tlie Supremo 
Being in the religious system of the Hiinhis. The primitive 
meaning of the word is not quite clear; it is evidently con¬ 
nected with tht? verbal root brih, ‘to "grow, to expand,’ 
whence brthat, ‘ groatand has been explained by some as 
properly implying ‘ the widely expanded Being.' The crude 
form of the word, or the name in its uninllcctcd state, is 
Hrahman, and it is of great importance well to distinguish 
a two-fold use of that term, acconlingl^ as it is declined as 
a substantive of the neuter or of the masculine gender. 


When inflected lis a subst^tltivo of the neuter gepder, its 
tenninatioa in the nominative casg^is ixshort 
(sometimes written Bimhme or Brahtn in English work* 
Hindu mytiioli)^}, a^ thus ' declined it designates the 
essence of the Swreme Being in tiie alystract, devoid of per¬ 
sonal individin^l^. When treat^. aif'a.masculine word, it 
takes a long a in the nominative cash, Brahma, and thus 
modified, becomes the name of the first of the three gods • 
who constitute the triad of principal Hindu 4oitie8. 

Brahmh, the impersonal divine substance, is the 
Hindus not an object of worship, but merely of dev«^con¬ 
templation. Accoriling to the y.f(lunta system of philo¬ 
sophy, which recomiizes the anoiiittt saiireil writings of the 
Hindus as the adthority of the doctrines which it advances, 
Brahmii is the great source from which the visible universe 
and all the individual deities of mythology have spkung, 
and into which all will ultimately be ro-absorbed. -‘As 
milk ehangos to curd, and wafer to ice, so is BrahmS va¬ 
riously transformed and diversified, without aid of ,Jwls or 
exterior means of any sort. la like manner the spidOT^kpiiis 
his web out of his own substance; spirits assume various 
shapes; and the lotus procee'ds from pond to pond without 
organs of motion.’ ‘ Ether and ait arc by Brahma created ; 
hut he himself has no origin, no procreator uor maker, for 
he is eternal, without hcgiiiiiiug as without end. So fire, 
and water, and earth, proceed mediately from him, being 
evolved successively the one from the other, as fire from air 
and this from ether.’ The human soul, aci'ordiiig to tlio 
same aullinrity, ‘ is a portion of the supreme ruler, as a 
spark in the fire. The relation is not as that of master and 
servant, ruler and ruled, hut as that of whole and part.' It 
is subject to transmigration, and the route on which, after 
the death of the liiunan individual, it proceeds to its ulti¬ 
mate rc-absorptioii in the divine essence, is variously de¬ 
scribed in divers texts of the Vedas. ‘ But he who has 
attained the true knowledge of God docs not pass tlirougli 
the saiiH! stage's of ri'trcat, preK-eeding elircctly to ru-unioii 
with the So))reim.‘ Being, with which he is identified, as a 
river, ill its confliu'iicc witli tlie sea, merges therein alto¬ 
gether. His vital faculties and the elements of which his 
body consists are absorbed absolutely and completely ; both 
iiuine and form cease ; and he becomes immortal; without 
parts or members.’ (Passages from the liriihiiM-nulraK, or 
aphorisms on the Vedanta dnctriiie, by Badarayana; traiis- 
latisl by Mr. Colcbrooko; Tniinart. of the Hoy. Asiat. Soc., 
vol. ii. passim.) ;• 

Hrahmil, as an individual deity in iiiytliology, is the 
operativecrcatoroftheuniver.se; forming, with l'i>,hriii (i\u; 
preserver or sustaiiier) and Sii-ti (the destroyer), the triad of 
principal Hindu goils. His iqiitliets, which have been eol- 
Iccled by aneieilt Sanscrit lexilogists, are numerous: some 
of the most usual arc, f>W(iyiiml)hu,‘ ‘the self-oxistcnt 
I’timmcxh/hi, ‘who abides in the most exalted place;' 
PiUimaha, ' the great father Pnijitpati, ‘ tlie lord of crea¬ 
tures L<Vi£sti, ‘ the ruler of the worUl;' lihdlr'i, ' the 
creator.' In the mythological poems and in sculiitiire ho is 
represented with four heads or rather faces, and liolding in 
his four hands a maiiuscri))t book containing a poriioii of 
tlie Vedas, a pot for holding water, a rosary, and a saeii- 
ficial spoon. (Moors lliinla Ponlhiuti, plati's ;), •!, 5.) li 
the srulpluros of the cave lem|>lc of Kle|>liaiita, he is rejire- 
sented sitting on a lotus su|>|ior(ed by live swans or geeso. 
(Tranxact. of the Lit. Sor. of Jiomhaij, vol. i. pp. 

&e.) Exclusive worshiiqiers of Brahma and temples dedi¬ 
cated to him do not now seem to occur in any part of India : 
homage is however paid to him along with other deities. Tlie 
Brahmans, in their morning and evening worship,.rcpeat a 
praver addressed to Brahma, and at noon likewixT they go 
through certain ceremonies in ni.s honour: on the occasion 
of hnrnt offerings, an oblation of clarilioj butler is made to 
him, hut it does not appear that hlouily sacrifices are ever 
offered to Brahma. x\t the full imHiii of the month Mitgha 
(.lanuary-Fehruary), an earthen image of Brahma, with 
that of .Siva on his right and that of Vishnu on his lei't 
hand, is w’orship|)ed ; and dances, accompanied with songs 
and music, are performed as at the other Hindu festivals. 
When the festivities are over, the images of the three goils 
are cast into the Ganges. A particular worship is paid to 
Brahma at Pushkara er Pokhcr in AjmetWi and at Bithure 
in the DuoalM^herc he is said to have perfonsed a great, 
and solemn Orifice on completing the act of cfealioii; and 
the pin of his slipper, which he left behind him on the occa¬ 
sion, ami which is now fixed in one of the steps of the Brati- 
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tnaverta Ghat near Bithore, is still an ohjc^ of adoration 
there. On tlje full moon of AgniMyana (NovJmber-Uo- 
ceiubcr), a iiunMirpusly attended fair is annually held there 
in honour of Brahn>-d> (Wilson, in the vol.'xvi. 

p. 14 . 15 ; Ward, View o/. the Hindus, &6.i 2d edit., vol. ii. 
p. 29, 30.) 

BRAHMANS. [Hindus, Castes o».] 

BRAHMAPOOTRA, one of the larfrest riv, of Asia 
and in ..many respects one of the mo.st rcniarkaldo on the 
globe. ♦ Sixty or seventy years ago this riv. was almost 
unknown to Europeans; though they had information about 
its neighbour the Ganges more than three centuries before 
the beginning of our sera. 

The farthest branches of this riv., which ha.s a common 
embouchure with the principal branch of the Ganges, rise 
between 97*' and 98“ E. long., and between 28° and 29° N. 
lat. Here, about 28° 30' N. lat., and 97° 30' E. long., 
stands a snow-capped mountain range, whitdi in the present 
state int our geographical knowledge must be considered the 
most easterly portion of the Himalaya range: the Talnka, 
the most N. of the sources of the Braiimapootra, has its 
origin in these mountains. No European has yet seen its 
source, but Wilcox was informed that it runs to the S.S.W. 
in a narrow valley between high, steep, and mostly barren 
rocks, till it joins the Taluding, a riv. not inferior in size, 
which descends from the mountains of Namhio (28“ N. 
lat.), a ridge belonging to the Langtan chain, which latter 
divides the upper branches of the Brahmapootra from those 
of the Irawaddi. After the junction of the Taluka and 
Taluding the river continues its course to the S.S.W. be¬ 
tween high mountains, and about 20 m. lower is the most 
E. point to which Wilcox advanced. Here the enclosing 
mountains are covered with jungle, with now and then an 
intermixture of grass in spots. The riv. is full of foam, and 
the rucks in its bed are of such enormous si/o, that it is 
hardly possible to conceive that they have been brought 
down by the riv. even in the rainy season, but their great 
variety shows that they are not in situ. Sicnitic granite, 
in which garnets are found 7-lOths of an inch in diameter, 
serpentine of a flinty hardness, and primitive limestone are 
most nupaerous. 

Near this place the riv. changes its direction, flowing for 
some miles to the N.W. between high mountains and in a 
narrow valley; it then turns to the S., and a few miles 
lower down it issues from the inounlains by a narrow pass, 
called Prabhu Kuthar, in which the riv. is about 200 fl. 
wide, and runs with great violence. Near this pass, on the 
S. banks of the riv. is the Brahma-koond (the source of the 
Brahma) or Deo Piini, a'place of pilgrimage among the 
Hindus. It is nothing but a good sired ]x)ul, 70 ft. long 
hy 30 wide, enclosed by high projecting rocks, from which 
two or three rills descend into the pool. From this place 
the riv. has obtained its sacred name of Brahmapootra, 
the ‘ offspring of Brahma,* though it is commonly called by 
the natives Lohit, or Lohitiya (Lauhitiya in Sansc., the red 
river). 

After passing the Prabhu Kuthar the Ixihit outers the 
valley of Ul)])er Asaiis or Sadiya, whore the hills retire to a 
distance of 30 or S6 m. from each bank. But though carry¬ 
ing a great volume of water, tho Lohit betwmes navigable 
for large boats only at Sonpura, 12 m. above Sadiya. In 
this distance the riv. does not intersect any rocky strata, 
hut the torrents descending from the hills bring down in 
tlie rainy season an immense and yearly accumulating coU 
lection of holders and round pebbles of every size, which 
blocking up the river divide it into numerous channels, and 
pnxluce^frcquent rapids of short extent; all those circum¬ 
stances render its navigation extremely diflieult and nearly 
impossible. In this tract the Dibit begins to display its 
character of dividing its stream and forming large longi¬ 
tudinal islands, a peculiarity which is frequently observed 
in its course through Asam. Near 96“ 15' E. lung., and 
27° 51' 21" N. lat.., the riVi divides into two brancltc.s, of 
which the N. and larger is called the Lohit or Biiri Lohit, 
and the S. Sukato; those branches unilc again abniil | 
10 or 12 m, farther downward. The island thus formed is 
about 2 m. wide. 

From the Prabhu KuthUr. to Sonpura the riv. runs 
neai^'W., and in this tract its waters arc only increased 
,by small atreams. But between Sonpura-;and Sadiya, 
where it makes a bend to tbe_ S., the Lohit'is joined by the* 
Noa Dihing, a considerable riv., whose upper branehes rise 
■ olmve a bbndred miles from its mouth. Toe best known is 


the DuiUia Pani, whictf originates on tho’W. declivity of 
the mountains, .over which the Phungan Bum pass (27° 
31*' N. lat.) lea^ to the countries on the banks ol the Ira- 
waddi, and nttains a height of H.OiK) ft. llciieu the 
Dupha Puni Hows between mountains in wild rapids to the 
E. and unites with the Other braiioh, called tho Noa Dihing 
above Logo. The upper course of the Noa Dihing is less 
known, but it would appear that its source is farlhcr from 
the place of junction than that of tho Dupha Paid, and 
probably on the S. declivities of the Langtan Mountains. 
From Logo downwards the Noa Dihing is navigable for 
boats. 

Nearly opposite the mouth of the Noa Dihing tho Kundil 
joins the Lohit. On tho banks of this small river stands 
Sadiya, the capital of Upper Asam: tho Lohit is here 
about 1200 it. above the level of the sea. 

\l/cst of Sadiya, but at no great distance, the waters of 
the Lohit are increased hy those of the Dihung, which brings 
a volume at least three times as large as that of the Lobil 
at their junction. A few miles from its mouth the Dihong 
is joined hy tiie Diiong, a considerable river descending 
from the N.N.E., but by far the largest volume of water is 
breught down by the Dihong itself, which Hows as far as it 
is known from the N.N.W. This river has been examined 
only to a short distance from its mouth, where it was fouiid 
rushing down in rapids, interrupted only by cataracts. The 
great volume of its waters, added to other circumstances, 
renders it probable that this river is the same which is 
known in Tibet by the name of Sampoo or'A'am Tzangbo- 
tsin, w'liich opinion is noticed more particularly at the end of 
this article. 

After its junction with the Dihong, tho Lohit flows in a 
S.W. direction, and forms numerous islands, so that hardly 
in any place does tho whole volume of its waters run in one 
bed. Here it receives on the S. the Buri Dihing, a consi¬ 
derable river, whose origin is near the banks of the Noa 
Diliiiig, and separated from it by such low grounds, that at 
certain seasons of the year a portion of the last mentioned 
river flows to the Buri Dihing and constitutes as it were its' 
source, wbieli has given rise to the opinion tluil the Noa 
Dihing at some remote period did not discharge its waters 
at the place where it now empties itself in the Lohit, but 
conslilutcd the upper branches of the Buri Dihing. The 
Buri Dihing runs nearly in a due western direction, pro¬ 
bably above I2<) Ill., but its upper course is uot known.' 

A few miles after this junction, the 1.ubit divides into 
two large branehes, the northern of which is called Buri 
Lohit, and the southern Buri Dihing, as U‘ it was the con¬ 
tinuation of the large ailluent which joined it a few miles 
farther up. These branches include the fertije jslaiid of 
Majuli, which extends from 94° 30'to 93* 40'E. long., about 
50 in. in length, with an average breadth of 9 m. Opposite 
this island the Buri Lohit is joined by the ^tiban Shiri, a 
river not inferior in volumo of water to any of the tributaries 
oftbe Brahmapootra, except the Diliong. It has nut been 
c.xainined to any great distance from its mouth, hut tho 
abundance of its waters suggested to Wilcox the idea that 
it may bo the lower course of the Mon-tsiu, a'large river of 
Tibet; an opinion which is very probable. 

Into the southern branch of the Brahmapootra, or iho 
Buri Dihing, falls the small river Dikho.' on ‘Which the ]>ro- 
sent capital of Asam, .Jorhath, is situateif, and lower down, 
near the place where both branches reunite,' the JDhunsiri, 
which rises at a great distance to thO‘ S. in the territories of 
the Raja of Moonipurc, in a country not yet explored by 
Europeans. '*■' 

After the Buri Lohit and tho Buri Dihing ..have re¬ 
united and flowed down for nearly 30 ni. in one channel, 
divided only at a few places by small islands, the'* Brahma¬ 
pootra divides again at the town of.Bishenath (93° 15' E. 
liAig.) into, two large branches, of Which tho northern and 
larger retains tho name of Ixihit, an^ tlie southern is called 
Kullung or. Kolong. Tlie islaiMT. enclosed by these two. 
branches of the Brahmapootra extends in Icn^h/upwards 
of 75 in., with a width of 20 or 25'm. in the midiilo. As 
European travellers do uot mention (he native noioo of this 
island, Ritter calls it tho island of Kullung;.,. Ttio kullung 
branch of the Bihhmapootra here receive 9 ’'w coHliderablc 
river, the Deyoq^'whose sources are situated far tif.lhe S. 
in the kingduiin:^Katchar, and which breaka-througTi the 
chain of the NdgorMountains, like tho Dhunsiri. 

Tho Kullimg branch of the Brahmapootra ro-ufiit6s Iq 
the Lohit a few miles above Gowahulty, below i^ich town 
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the extensive valley of Asam maybe considered ns termi¬ 
nated ; for here the offsets of the Himalaya ranf^o on the 
N. and the Guro Hills on the S. approach the river within a 
short distance, and in many places leave bnt a narrow traet 
aloiiR its banks. The Brahmapootra runs here with an un¬ 
divided stream, and is hanlly 1200 yanls wide, which is its 
smallest breadth ailcr its junction with the Dihong. Its 
stream is so exceedingly rapid, that in the rainy season 
vessels arc obliged to wait for a strong westerly wind, to 
enable them to stem the force of the current. Below Goyal- 
para, the Brahmapootra enters the plains of Bengal, where 
it is only about 120 ft. above the level of the sea. 

The general direction of the Brahmapootra from the 
western extremity of the island of Kullung to its entry into 
th(! plains of Bengal lies due E. and W., and it preserves 
this direction still farther down to the town of Rangamatty. 
Below Goyalpara it receives on thoN. thcBonashor Manas, 
a considerable river wlueh traverses the eastern portion of 
Boiitan, but whose course is nearly unknown, except so far 
as it runs through the plains of Bengal. 

Near Rangamatty the Brahmapootra declines to the S.W., 
and shdrtly afterwards takes a due southern course to 
25° N. lat., where it begins to run to the S.E. Between 
20° and 25° the first communication with the Ganges com¬ 
mences. A small branch of the Brahmapootra running due 
S. falls inte the Issamutty, a branch of the Tcesta, which 
joins the Ganges near Jatliergunge; and another water- 
co\jrso, which branches off from the Brahmapootra a little 
farther down,’‘and is called I..obnce, falls into the antient 
bed of the Ganges below .lailiergnnge. 

The Brahmapootra continues its south-eastern course 
nearly to 24° N. lat., where it is joined by the Barak or 
river of Silhet. This latter river has its still unknown origin 
in the mountains of Tiperah, and enters the kingdom of 
Kateharfrom the S. near 9.'t' E. long.: it then turns sud¬ 
denly to the W. and continues in this direction through the 
prov. of Silhet; but E. of 92’ E. long, it branches off in 
dilferent channels, ofwhich the southern and most consider- 
ahli! runs W.S.W, and falls into the Brahmapootra near the 
point where the parallel 24“ is cut by the meridian 91°. 

From its junction with the Barak the Brahmapootra runs 
S.S.W. with large bends until it reaches the neighbourhood 
of Fringybazar, where its channel widens to such a breadth, 
that it struck with amazement our great geographer Rennel, 
and led him to suppose that the Megna, which is the name 
for the river from Fringybazar to the sea, had at some rc- 
uiole period received the waters of the principal branch of 
the Ganges in addition to those of the Brahmapootra. He 
traced the old channel of the Ganges from Fringybazar to 
Dacca and Jalficrgunge, and hence through the lakes and 
morasses between Jaliiergunge and Nattore to Pootyah 
and Bauleah. At present both rivers have separate em- 
h'uichurcs, though they approach so near one another that 
their beds at some places are hardly two miles apart. Even 
after they have left the continent their currents are still 
dividetl, that of the Ganges running to the W. of the island 
of Shabazpore, while the Megna sends its waters to the 
gulf of Bengal by the channel between the islands of 
Shabazpore arid Hatlia. 

The whole course of the Brahmapootra, as here describeil, 
may he estimated at 860 in. of which 160 m. belong to its 
upper course E. of the mouth of the Dihong, 350 m. to its 
middle course to Goyalpara, and the remainder to its lower 
course to the island of Hattia. The Ganges runs 1.350 m., 
and thcreibre exceeds the Brahmapootra by near 500 m. 
Bnt the Brahmapootra carries down a much greater volume 
of water,^ It was found, in January, 1828, that itdischarged 
near Goyalpara below the mouth of the Bonasli, in one 
second, 146,188 cubic ft. of water, while Rcnncl calculated 
that the principal branch of the Ganges in the dry season 
discharges only 80,000 cubic ft. This fact is a strong 
reason in support of the Dihong being the river which in 
Tibet is known by the qame of Sarapoo ; hut othcr-s arc of 
the opinion, that the Sampoo joins the Irawaddy. We shall 
briefly advo^ to this controversy. 

At the time of D'Anville the Brahmapootra was hardly 
known ftirthcr than by name.. Ho therefore inserted it in 
his map of southern Asia as a small river^running N. and 
S., nearly in the place where at iiresonf tjie Gadadhar or 
Tchtri-tsiu descends from* the Himalaya .<of Bootan. He 
knew,.however, that the Sampoo runsjto Jhe E., and that it 
does hot join the Kinche-kiang or Yantso-kiang. He 
theroforeaonjccturcd that this river roust join one .of the 


large rivers of the peninsula without the Ganges, and he hit 
on the largest, the Irawaddy. When Rennoll surveyed 
the lower course of tho Braltmapooira in 1769, ho was struck 
by its raagnitlHle, and he collected some information re¬ 
specting its upper course, which led him to conjecture that 
the Sampoo of Tibet discliarged its waters by this channel. 
The conjecture was confirmed by the information obtained 
by Turner at Teshoo T.ooral) 00 . Rennell inserted this river 
in the first edition of his map of Hindoostan, where with 
great ingenuity he hit nearly on the same place where at 
present the Dihong is found to break through the Himalaya 
mountains. This representation of the union of the Sampoo 
and Brahmapootra was not questioned till 1824, when the 
British troops entered A.sam, and it was discovered that the 
sources of tho Brahmapootra were situated much farther E-, 
than the place where in Hcnnel's map the Sampoo enters 
the vtile of Asam. Laehlan and Julius Klaproth accord¬ 
ingly conjectured that the Sampoo runs raurh farther to 
tho E., and, encircling the mountains at the soureea.of the 
Brahmapootra, joins the Irawaddy. Klaproth, who had care¬ 
fully examined the ’Chinese geogra|ihcrs, collected some 
passages which hi; thought sufficient to support his opinion. 
But the British otficoi-s, who remained in Asam, and 
especially Capt. Bedford and Lieut. AVilcox, ascertained 
that the Dihong was a very large river. Their at¬ 
tempts to ascend it were frustrated partly by tho nature 
of the river within the mountains, where it comes down 
in a succession of rapids and catar.iets, and partly by 
the mounliuncers. But Wilcox .succeeded in passing the 
mountain range between the upper branches of the Brahma¬ 
pootra and those of the Irau'addy, and he found that 
ill tho country of tho Bor Khamtis the Irawaddy is an 
inconsiderable river, only 80 yards wide, and the natives 
were not acquainted with any large river in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tliis renders it all hut certain that the Sampoo 
of Tibet dix's not join the Irawaddy, or any other river in 
the adjacent countric^s. 

On the other hand, as far .as the course of the Sampoo 
as well as ofthe Dihong has been fixed by astronomical ob¬ 
servations, it is by no means improbable that both arc tho 
same river. The only point which has been detorroined on 
tho banks of the SainjKio, by actual observation, is Teshoo 
J..ooniboo, which Turner found at 89“ 7' E. long. Farther 
down, the position of ll'J.assa, which lies at no great dis¬ 
tance front the Samjvio on its northern hank, has been cal¬ 
culated by Ganhil to he SS“ 4' E. long, of Paris, or 90“ 24'of 
Greenwich. Below ll'Lassathe S.ampoo continues its course 
for a considernhie distance to Uic K.. until all information 
of its farther course is lost, 'fhe Dihong issues from the 
mountains, according to the survey, at about 95° .30' E.long. 
Between ll'J.assa and this point there are therefore still 
five degrees and six minutes for the known and unknown 
portion of the course of the river. 

It is impossible to draw any conclusion from the differ¬ 
ence of lat., because the Cliineso place Tibet much too far 
S. Tn D'Anvillo's map to Du HaUlc’s description of China, 
the known course of the Sampoo terminates at 20“ 40'N. 
hit., and oil the Chinese map of Kicnloiig in 27“ 30', and 
con.soquently to tho S. of the valley of the Brnhtnapoolra : 
Klaproth accordii'.gly, to support his opinion, has been 
obliged to place it a’l 2S’ 30'. and Berghaus even at 29“ l.j' 
N. lat. But if we even admit the lat. of Klaproth, the distance 
of the termination of the known portion of the Sampoo 
would only differ 24 minutes of lot. from the most northern 
point on the hanks of the Dihong, to which Wilcox ascended 
this river (28° 6' N. lat.). 

Klaproth supports his opinion of the identity of tho 
Sanqioo and Irawaddy, by a '■-iw passages from Chinese 
geographers; hut it is evident that all the countries 
lietween the termination of the known course of tho Sam¬ 
poo and China Proper were and 'till are as little known 
to them as to us : and as they had no knowledge at all of 
the l.iohit and tho vale of Asam, they thought it necessary 
to unite tho Sampoo with the most considerable river of 
tho peninsula without the Ganges, the Irawaddy. To the 
passages of the Chinese geographer may be opMsed the 
decided opinion of the lamas of Tibet, who told Turner 
that tho Sampoo running to tho S. unites its waters with 
the river flowing down from tho Brahmakoond. 

All thesSweireiimstanees make it very probable that tho 
Dihong is the continuation of tho Sarapoo. By adding this 
riv. the course of the Brahmapootra is increased by upwards 
of 1000 miles: this circumstance would sufficiently explain 
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why this riv. luings down a volume of water, which raises ternal covering termed dura mater, from its being of a 
it fiir above ilic Ganges and Irawaddy, and claims for it the firmer texture tl^gn die other two membranes, encloses the 
first I'lacc among the rivers of S. Asia. (Reuuell; Francis braiUi with all i& appendages, and lines the whole internal 
Ilniiitlioii; Klaproth's Mhnoirea ; Nefville and Wilcox'* in surface of the bones of the erauiuin* It i» of a fibrous tex- 
Aniii/if Hexearches ; niUor, Aeien; q/'Klaproth, Ber- lure, the component fibres interlacing each other in every 

ghaiis, and Wilcox-) possible direction, and forming by thCir firmness and density 

HKAHMEOUPrA. [Vioa GaiJIta.] the thickest and strongest membrane of the whole body. 

BHAIDWOOD, THOMAS, is known as one of the By its external surface the dura mater adheres every where 
earliest teachers of the deaf and .-dumb in tins island, to the inner surface of the cranium, just as the periosteum 
Ifo began tbi-s useful career at Edinburgh in 1760. No adlicres to other bones. When lorn from the cranium this 
aulhetilie re<!ord of the methods which ho pursued has surface appears somewhat rough and irregularly spotted 
been made known, unless a work publislied by the late with bloody points, whicb are the lacerahal orifices of vessels 
Dr. Watson, formerly the head master of the London In- that pass between the membrane and tlic surrounding 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, may bo so considenal. bones. These vessels are much more numerous in the 
Dr. Watson, ns an assistant to Mr. Braiilwood, aeciuired young than in tlie adult, and are most abundant at the 
his mode of tuition, and says, speaking of Braidwood, ‘llis sutures or junctions of the bones that eomposo the skull,' 
method was founded upon the same princi])lcs ; and his The inner siirfaeo of the dura mater, which is shining and 
indefatigable industry and great success would «'laim from smooth, is lubricated and kept in a: state of moisture by a 
me respectful notice, even if I couhl forget th'e ties of nlood fluid secr<?ted by its own vessels. This membrane jiurfbrms 
and of friendship’ {Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, a twofold »)flico ; it .supplies the place of the periosteum to 
p.xxiii. London, 1809). A work entitled Vox the inner surface of the hones of the cranium, sustaining 
Ck'nlia i^nhjeeAa, published at London in 17811, the prtKluc- their nutrient vessels; and it serves as a defence to the 
ti»n of an American gentleman, whose son was educated by brain, and a support to the dill'oreiit masses info which it is 
Braidwood, professes to give ‘a particular account of the divided. 

academy of Messrs. Braidwood, of Edinburgh,’ but it throws The dura mater gives off several elongations or produc- 
no light upon tha system of instruction pursued by those tions called nrorexxes, which descetid bolweeii certain por- 
gentleinen. It. is chiclly valuable for its copious extracts tions of the brain ; the most remarkahlo of wliiidi is termed 
from the writings of Bulwer, Holder, Amman, Wallis, and the superior lo7igituiiimd process, which exlynds from the 
Lord Monhodilo, who had all considered tho subject of fois; to the hack part of the skull, helweeii the lateral halves 
speech with philosophical attention, and in relation to those j of the cerebrum. Narrow in front, it becomes gradually 
persons who aro born deaf, or who hccorae so at an early broader as it passes backwards, bearing, as has been con- 
age, atul who consequently labour under the deprtv.alion of ceived. some i-e.scmblaiicc in shape to a sickle or scythe, 
s|)ce^. There was doubtless much merit in the mechanical whence the I'ommon name of it./alx cerebri. 
methods used by Braidwood and his son to produce in their Where the falx cerebri terminates behind, there proceeds 
pupils an artificial articulation, and in the persevering ap- a largo lalenil expansion of the same membrane, extending 
plication of principles which had been previously ascertained, across the back Jitirt of the skull beiieatli the po-slcrior parts 
I’lMidw'ooil Miccecdcil in attracting the notice of many enii- of the ccrclirutii, and I'orniing u complete Hour or vault over 
nciit piM-si'Hs. lie is sjioken of witli jiraise by Ariiof {Hist, the cerebellinn. Tliis nienibranous expansion is called ten- 
nf i'.ditibnrt'h). Dr. .Johnson (Tour to the Hebrides), Lord toriuui, the obvious use of which is to prevent tlio cci-ohriiin 
Slouboddo (0/ig//i mill Pr>u:ress of L(uiguii<^e), Pi.-nnant j from pressing upon the cerebellimi : while from the middle 
(Tour through Srol/mut), and .fohii llcrries q/"! of the tentorium proceeils anotlier nienibranous expansion, 

tspecrh). In addition to these. Lord Morton, president of which descends hclwceii the lobes of the cerehclUini and 
the Royal Society, Lord llail.-s. Dr. Robertson, Sir.John terminates insensibly at the eilgo of the foramen miignnni, 
Pringle, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Hunter, and otlicrs attended tho jierforming fur the cerehelluiii tho sumo ollice as the I'alx 
public examinations of lii.-i piipil.s, and attested tlieir ])ro- | performs for the cerobrnni: hence it is caUtx] fa/x rerebe//i. 
gress. After having resided t-omo years at Kdinburgli, Moreover, the component fibres of tho dura niater, in cer- 
Braidwood removed his estahlishincnt to ITackney, near tain parts of its course, separate into layers, which are so 
London, where he continued, to instruct the deaf and dumb, dispo.sed as to leave spaces between them”, for the ino.st part 
anil to relieve impediments in the speech, till his death in of a triangular form. The- c Iriangnlav spaces, which aro 
IStifi. commonly termed sinuses, are lined hv a smooUvjnembraiu! 

BRAIN, a soft and pulpy organ, which in man occupies perfectly analogous to that which lines’ the veins in the other 
the cavity of the eraiiiuin, and forms one of the central parts of the boily, and these sinuses purfoum ttifCiOflieu of 
masses of the nervous system [Nkuvous System]. In veins, returning tho blood from all tho parts ^ the brain to 
man and all-tho higher animals the nervous system consists tlie neck. Nothing analogous to this slructure-^ciirs in any 
ot four distinct parts—tho white threads called nerves; other part of the venous system. In almost ov^^yother )iart 
knots or masses ot nervous matter situated along the course of the body the pressure of surrounding ]iarts is a most im- 
ofatho ncrvc.s called_ ganglions; a long cord of nervous jiortant aid to these vessels in enabling them to carry on the 
matter filling tlio cavity of the vertebral or spinal column, circulation of the blood ; hut in the brain, tig; votioiiS tube.s 
called tlie spinal cord: and a large mass of nervous matter are guarded from' jircs.surc, the deii.se dura mater being for 
now generally considered as a continuation and expansion this purpose stretched so tensely over tlmm that the weight 
offbespuiul cord, called the brain. The spinal cord and of the smsiouiiding parts is completely miha off them.- 
brain constitute the two eonlral masses of the nervous One of tho conditieiis essential toJlhe perionriance of the 
system, thart is, tho imuicdiale scat of the functions pecu- functions of the brain is, that it he free frora|,|fei 5 Hro;; tho 

liar to this system. ... brain is a soft substance, enclosed in a^Card uhrieliaij ease. 

f lie general mass of nei-vons matter designated under A preternatural acenmul.ation of bloodjp its vessels would 
u*o coiiimou term brain, together with its tnembrancs, produce pressure upon its subsbEttipe, bcc&Qso thaUsubstance 
vessels, and nerves, completely fills the cavity of tho skull, i cannot expand with any additiqtial quantity of flhid that 
I his rna.ss is divided into three parts, the cerebrum or i may be poured into it; consequently, such ^ditioflal'^an- 
bruin proper, which occupies the whole of the superior part / tity of fluid would inevitably occasion a disturbansp otTune- 
of the cavity of the cranium; the cereAe//um, much smaller tion, if not organic iiyury. . 

than the cerebrum, whencft.l'ts name, /Me /train, which The smooth su^aco of the brain jhiSh is exposeaon the 
occupies the ..../er and back'part of the cavity of the era- reflection of the dura mater, is fothijjp.by its second invest- 
uiid the medulla oblongata, by much the smallest ing membrane; which is nameqy^e ttmica aridhhnoidea, 
portion of the mass, situatetl at the basis of the cavity, be- from the extreme tenderness aij4? ^elicacy qjf, itt) tiSsne, 
iie.'Kh the ccrehrum and cerebellum. The mcdiill^ ob- which give it a resemblance ^ a spider's web. ‘I’nis thin 
longata passes out of the cavity of the cranium into that of colourless and transparent cajpabrane is spre^ liiviforinly 
the %r.tebral canal by the foramen magnum of the occipital over tho surface,flf the braini covering eminences 

’ hon(f*^^*iiig continuous with Mid forming the commence- termed cohvaluMje-,,(Ag->• 2, 2), but nofftinsinuatjnto i&Klf 
montW the ^inal cord. between any depressions^, betaroen the conv^^tdps 

This general nervous mass is closely cnveldftcd in three (.fig.iy.lf. QM^[|tpnnt of its extreme temrity and itS ctoe 
distinct membranous cojerbig-s, two of which have been adhesion to the’^Mer.ibraue beneath it, it Cannot be t)g?ily 
c^Bed m^es, fVom the 'faticiful notion tliat they give separated fronr-the latter; but there are situatbihs ^^-ihe 
•t'd to alPthe other membranes of the hodv. Tlie ex- basis where the arachnoid membrane, as it pRSBip betwpea 
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opposite parts of the brain, can bo seen distinct from the 
subjacent tunic. 

^he third investing membrane, the pia mater, dorh^s its 
name, like the former, from the tenderness and delim^ of 
its tissue; but unlike the tunica arachuoidea,'iu which not 
a single blood vessel has hitherto been discovered, the pia 
mater is exceedingly vascular. Tlie blood vessels with whic;!' 
every part of this delicate moiubrane is covered are tht 
nutrient arteries of the brain; before they penetrate tlu 
brain those vessels divide, subilivide, and ramify to an ex¬ 
treme degree of minuteness ujjon the external surfacre o 
this membrane, so that the blood does not enter the Iciniei 
cerebral substance with too great force. When a portion o 
the pia mater is gently raised from the brain, these bloot 
vessels appear os exceedingly lino delicate threads, whicl 
on account of the elasticity with which they arc endowed an 
capable of elongation as they nre drawn out of tlie cerebra 
substance. As the pia mater contains and supports the im 
triont vessels of the brain, this membrane is not only spr.*a( 
as a general envelop over its entire surface, but it pcncirali:! 
between all its convolutions and linos every cavity whii li i: 
formed in it. 

It has been staled that the large portion of the ccrcbra 
mass, tcrpiod, the cerebrum, occupies the whole of the u]>po 
part of the cavity of the craniuni. Tlie cerebrum is divider 



i'lO. I. 

[Upppr surfuro of the brain. 

l.nit buiicsof the eraiiiuni: 2. suiH'riurconvex siirriuvofllic Iw 

liciiiispliercs of the eeceliriini w ith tlieir einivoluliolia i a, separation heluo. 
tlie two heiuisplwrca of the cerehnim ociaipicil liy the falx .•■■relni. 

into two equal lateral halves termed hemispheres C ti"' i- 121 
wliich have dn bvoia figure sumewhat rescmbHiig' au t-^-e 
cut longitndmally'inio two equal parts. The hemispheixQ 
are scparateil tronir each other by the meiubraite already 
desertbed, the falx cerebri (.//g'. i. 3); and llieir inner siiles, 
m apposition with the falx, are llattened. wliile tlieir upper 
surfaces are convex, being accurately adapted 
to the concavity formed by tho inner surface of the bones of 
the cranium. 

JSach hemfsphore. is subdivided info an anterior, a middle. i 
and a posterior lobe,' but it is only mi the under surface of 
the brain that these I^es are accurately defined (//"■. ii. 1, 

2, 3). The anterior |Wid middle lobes arc separated from |. 
each other by a deep'ftssure, named the Jissura sylrra 
{fig- It. 4), which extends obliquely backwards from the 
basis to a considerable between the convolutions; but 
the middle is distinguished from the posterior lobe, not by 
a fissiire btit: oy«superficial fexcavatioi^on the under surface 
of tbo posterior lobe ifig- it. fi). '!l^e;i|iiterior lobes rest 
upon the orhitar plates of the frontal the middle lobes 

are lodged in the temporal fossse feithra by the sphenoid 
and temporal hones, while the posterior lobes are supported 
U|iontbit tontorioxa. 



II. 

[iJaso <it’lltf Itralti.'J 

1, sintfMtor of tlu» centhrinn; 2 , ntidtlir litboa <»;’ tlic opiflu uin: »■{, |)«i. 

1«*i tor I'tlM.'s (it* the C(.*r*‘hrum ; 4> Hssur<* lh<' iiiilt'! Icr ttm t t n* iMitiil'n* 

hibt'-j, ii.itiN'tl tin* It-vsiiia sylvii; 5, s.tu.iliiiii tif Ih-’ '•ihm ,i 

llii* liottJMlnry t>i*t\vo»*n lht» nthhlU* tho Into C t;i,. 

lit*uiisi»h»’it*!» ul ihc corfbolluni romjm.wvil t*l' Ihttli iH 'i l.int’u.e c j l.tj. j,; tin* 
iii6tlulhi (il'hitiL.':tta. which in ihid jiusilioii of llio I'l nIs >11 n,i aii<I <• 'Vcis 

tho’/terniiCoriu juocfss ; 8, cifrjMtrn ; l*, o.* jin ;.1 «.ii\ ,.i.. : iu. 

her niitiitlai c, (ir jhmis x.iroUi; 11, ticcus5«.ilufii of iho i-itj-ihi | . i.ii litl.iiiit; 
'h Ct <ft ccifhr.il nerves. 

The whole of the external convex surl'aci: ol' tlie lieiui- 
splieres is divided into numerous ciuineui-i'S leniird coino- 
iutions, wliich run in dilterenl directions, and are of ilill'civiil 
sizes and leiiglhs, iu dill'erent parts of the licini.-plii re l /”>■. 
1. 2). The depressions or fissures between the eonv'diil/ ins 
tcrnied clefts, or sulci, generally jienelrale the eoiisisieni-e ol' 
the brain to the deplh or ahout an inrh oran inch ami a hall' 
(y/g. tv. 7). The greater mimh'-r of Ihese juiixiie a zigzag 
eourse, hut some run lougiludinally, olhers ohliijnely ; muuc 
commuiucaU' with each oilier, while others terminate sepa¬ 
rately ill the suhslanee of the hram (/i/s- iv. 7). 

The nervous malter ei,intituling the eeridnuiu is eotn- 
poseilof two distinel snhst.inces, winch dilfor from eaeii otii-.r 
materially both in their colour and eonxisteiice (y/r,’. iv. 7). 
The oilier siihstaiien is sonielinies termed i incrihuu^, froiii 
being of a greyish brown colour; at oilier time, vorii'sl, 
from its surrouniling the inner part of the Lraiii, a- the hark 
the inner parts of the tree; by some it is also calinl 
■litlur, and by others 'Wefiwy/, from the si/nposirion lli.ii ils 
lature is that of a g^laml, and that it secieles a peetiliar 
luid. It is of a soficr coiisi'lcnce than tl.'o iini-T |miI, and 
eaves by dcsiccalion a Miialler <iiiautity of solid residuiuii. 
t is eutuposed almost ciilirely of blood \es.-els c.iuiiecied 
ud sustained by exceedingly line cellular uieiiihraiie. Its 
trileluic is uniform throughout, presenting no a|iiiearaiieo 
. lialevcr of a fibrous texture. It gives to the entire snrl'ueo 
f the eerehriiin all external eovering, ecnorally ahout the 
.mill of an inch in lhi<-knes.i (Jig, tv. 7). 

Tht! inner .suhstam-e, teniwtl ti'i,Ueor iiii'dii/i<t>i/(Jig. iv. 
/irnieriii eensislenee and huger in (|iiiinlifv ih.iii the grey 
matter; and when an ineisioii is made into it, its .surfaee is 
spotted with red jioints, the cut orilii. s of its vessels, which 
vary iu number ami »ize according as they may be more of 
less distended with blood. It U now uiuversally agreed that 
this part of the brain is composed of fibres. When examined 
in its recent and most perfect state, especially after it has been 
artificially hardened and condensed by the s ition of heat or 
rertaiii,chciiiiciil siihstances, if it he carefully scraped wiih n 
blunt iustrunieiit, these fibres becoinu perfectly distinct and 
are of corisideruhle magnitude, with/urrows' between them, 
which for the most part are placed in such a direction as to 
converge towards the base of the hrain (Jig. t v, ti, 5.4). The 
fibres do not merely unite, forming what are catted commis 
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s;ires, Lut they actually crosS;,each other and pass into the 
oppuhite sides uf the body. This decussation of the medullary 
fibres has been demunatreted in the nffbt satisfactory manner 
by Drs. Gull and ISpurzheim. 

'it is now very generally admittedthat the medullary 
substance of the hrain is the true and proper nervous 
matter, or the nervous substance in ^ most perfect state; 
that the grey matter is entirely subservient to it, and is 
indispensable, if not to its generation, at least to its nutri¬ 
ment and support. Drs. Gail and S^urzliciin indeed main¬ 
tain that the sole use of the grey is to form or .secrete the 
medullary matter; and this opinion tlicj’ground, first, on 
tlic fact, that whenever the medullary matter is obviously to 
be increased, it is invariably surrounded by a mass of grey- 
matter, \vhi<;li inc.loses it us in a bed or nucleus; and, se¬ 
condly, on this furtlier fact, that in the course of the spinal 
cord, wherever it sends off nerves, masses of grey uiattor 
arc always accumulated. Professor Tiedeniann, who dis¬ 
putes the correctness of the opinion of these physiologists, 
on the ground that in the iiuotus the medullary is I'ormcil 
before that grey substance, thinks nevertheless that the 
uso of the grey substance is to convey the arterial blood 
which may he necessary to support the energy of the perfect 
nef-vous matter. 

It is not intended, in this article, to pursue further the 
dissection of the cerebrum in the mode usually adopted by 
anatomists, both hecatisc the description could not be fol¬ 
lowed unless the object were before the eye, while that 
dfiscription, if needed, can be easily obtained in the coinmon 
anatomical hooks ; and because however convenient such a 
mode of examinii^ the organ may be for the jmrpose of 
ascertaining its healthy or diseased conditions, it allbrds no 
insight into its real structure. 

The cerebellum is situated at the basis of the cerebrum, to¬ 
wards its posterior part {Jig. n. C, (!). Its form is elliptical, its 
largest diameter extending transversely from one side to 
the other {fig. ii. 6). Like the cei-ebnmi, it is divided into 
two lateral halves or hemispheres {Jig. ii. fi), which, are 
separated by the falx cerebelli. In the centre of its upper 
surface there is a distinct prominence termed the ver- 
mijbrm process {fig. ii. 7), which may he considered as 
the fundaincnlal part of the organ, liccauso in the lower 
animals,_whatcver other parts of the cerebellum are absent, 
this is invariably present, alfording thus the nucleus or 
(udiment of the organ, from which, by Ibe addition of other 
parts, ns the hemispheres or laterai lobes, &c., the more 
perfect organ of the higher animal is built up. 

The external surface of the cerehellum is divided into 
Ihitteiied strata or layers (fig. ii. 6), .separated by fissures 
which <!orrcspond to the clefts or sulci between the con¬ 
volutions. The pia muter, hearing the nutrient arteries ' 
of the •uerel)elluiu, passes between every one of these fis¬ 
sures ; while th4' arachnoid membrane is simply extended 
over them. If a vertical section be made through cither he- 



FIG. III. 

[Vertical BecUoQ of the brain.] 
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niij^c^e oTthe ccrcbcllutt^tfl^ick mass of white substance 
MhicHj as it divides into the several 
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strata, presents ai^.^borescent appearance commonly deno¬ 
minated the ai^^bitee (fig. iii. 3). These strata divei-ge 
towiwds the cir|||ffiferencc of the cerebellum, and are covered 
extc^ally by grey ^substance {fie, in. 3), 

In. front of the cerebellum p;placed a large mass of 
nervous matter, forming a very considerable cminvmte, com¬ 
monly termed the tuber annulare, or the pons varolii 
(fig. n. 10). The external surface of this body is conve.x, 
and it is divided into two lateral halves by a middle groove 
(fig. II. 10). It is joined to the cerebrum by two thick 
white cords named the crura cerebri, and to the cerebellnm 
by two similar cords named the crura cerebelli. The 
crura cerebri are continued (from the tuber) outwards and 
forwards to the under and middle part of each hemisphere uf 
the cerelirum, in which they arc lust. In like manner the 
crura cerebelli are continued outwards and backwards into 
the hemispheres of the cerebellum, iu which they terminate. 

The medulla oblongata is that portion of the cerebral 
mass which intervenes between the tuber annulare and the 
foramen magnum (fig. ii. 7) : beyond the foramen magnum 
it^ takes the name of spinal cord. On the anterior surface 
of the medulla oblongata there are four eminences conti- 
gupus to each other (fig. ii. 7). The two internal arc 
named corvora pi/ramidalia, or the pyramids (fijg. ii. S) ; and 
the two internal the corjaora olivaria (fig.w, 9)^ or the olivary 
hollies. 

If the membranes which invest the medulla oblongata 
are carefully removed, and its middle groove be gently drawn 
asunder, there will he discovered four or five hands of white 


sulistauce .isccnding ohliiiuely from one side of the medulla 
to tlie other (Jig. ii. 11). These bauds on each side decussate, 
some of them passing above and others below those of the 
ol her side, so that they are interwoven like plaited straw 
(Jig. II. II). These bands are named the decussating bands 
of the corpora pyramidalia, and their decussation is con¬ 
ceived to explain the phenomenon familiar to the physician 
anil surgeon, that when injury is done to one side of the 
brain, the coiisei|uent disliirbaiice of function is manifested 
on the op[)()sito side of the body. 

Taken as a wliole, the nervous mass constituting the 
brmn is strictly symmetrical, that is, the different parts of 
which it is composed arc so arranged, that'if the organ be 
supposed to he divided into two lateral Mlvcs by a plane 
passing per]>eiidicularly through its centre, the parts placed 
on each side of this jilunc have a perfect correspondence 
with each other, and form in fact reduplications of each other 
(Jig. 11 ). The principal parts of the cerebral mass are thus 
douhle, hut they are all united on the median line .with 
their fellows of the opposite side. This union is effected by 
medullary bauds of various sizes, and tigufos, .yvlticli pass 
from one to the other, called commissure^, ''tpius the 
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doublc parts of the cerebellum are united h;, 
large mass of cerebral matter already spoke' 

name of tuber annulare or pons varolii (Jig, _ _ 

hemispheres uf the cerebrum are united chienK a broad 
expansion of medullary matter, which cxtendsfi-ansrcrscly 
across from the bottom of one hemisphere to that of the 
opposite side, called the corpus callosum, or Jhe great com¬ 
missure of the brain (fig. iii. C, C). Therd^.^ other, con¬ 
necting bands of smaller size, by which nuBW piii^ns of tlio 
cerebral llji^s arc placed in communicaMB 
tiou of whicii it is not necessary to.emciBnli 
The cerebral parts arc separated^fn^ 
certain places, and the intervals forO^avS 
termed ventricles. Of those ventricles'ttere are cSSiblunly 
enumerated four, all of which ate in ra^munic^Uon with 
each other. By far the largest of these are the t^o great 
cavities called the lateral ventricles,, which are sSmaKd.-iu 
the interior of the hemispheres of the cerebrum. *CQjd- 
mcncing in the foi-c part of the aiiteriw^pbos', tlieag;eavities 
proceed backwards in a direction -- 

through the middle into the post* 
is winding and exceedingly irregu^' 
from each otlier by a tender 
termed the septum lucidum (-^ 
throughout by a fine transpatf 

a fluid that keeps them moist, J^ves them a _ 

appearance, and gtipyents thefe from uniOtogfFTh! 
brane ja Uie pin »qp^ v4iich is ipontinued from the, 
suT^ce of the bnihJ%ito these interior cavities, am 
anhUraists describe the arachnoid membrane as acco: 

mater in all its course tlirougb the .. gl 
The middle or third ventricle is a vortical iissu l*tw 
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tile two large convex eminences called Ute thalami optici 
(Jig. III. 4), situated in the middle and back jiart of the 
lateral ventricles. The fourth ventricle, callJil^also veiUriclo 
of till! cerebellum, is a cavity of considerable extent, sitfiiUed 
between the cerebrum, the..^ber annulare, and the medulla 
oblongata. 

It is not necessary to enter into a more minute description 
of the several parts of the cerebral muss; but it is indis¬ 
pensable to a clear conception of the organiKatioii of the 
brain that .something shoubl be understoisl of the conrso of 
the fibres that constitute the main ]iart of the medullary 
substance. For a detailed account of the course of th»!se 
fibres, the reader is referred to the admirable work of 
IJrs. Gall and Spurzheim, entitled Recherchfs snr le Si/s- 
teme. Nerveux en geiirral, et sur celui du Curceau I'n por- 
ticulier ill which the direction of the cerebral fibres is not 
only minutely and exactly described, but illustrated by 
excellent drawings as large as the objects. Some idea 



i-k;. IV. 

I of l!n* r»hrcsi of tlie brain.] 

), ••litraiiro of llu* JUitfrior pyraniids into tin* rttmul.ir«\ nr poiu* Vit* 

loin ; 3 . lilirnti tif ilio {lyriimitls iniuii iuareiuuMi as they from tlm tixbrr 
aiiiiiilioi'; 5 , (umliututd iutueatn* in the fibres of the ^lyramiiU .oi lhe> a<l- 
\ai.ri' iMiwnhls towaribl-the foiivolutioiis j f». tlher^eiice of the hhres ol the 
)>> raniitls: 7 » cnnvoliithmfl of (ho fTi'«>bi-um, .shoti in;* their tlepth, ihetr (*rey 
la.iUer* and (hu sulci betueeii tlieiu ; b, eerebullum. 

may be formed of the course of the fibres froni .//g. iv., taken 
from a smaller work by Dr. Spurzheim. Let us follow the 
cour.se of some of thesu fibres ; those, for example, that com¬ 
pose the pyramids (Jig. ii. 8, and Jig. iv. 1), and trace them 
from the medulla oblongata to the convolutions of the cere¬ 
brum (//if. ly. 7^, Immediately before their entrance info 
the tuber anmilare, the pyramids are a little contracted (fig. 
II. 8). As sponyis they enter this mass, the pyramids are 
divided intointramorablc bundles of fibres (_fig. i v. 2), wliich 
are covered byZji thick layer of transverse fibres (fig, iv. 2) 
that come froqa.thc cerebellum (fig. iv. 8). These fibres of 
the pyramids. Urns increased in number, ascend and receive 
at every point of their coui-se fresh accessions, until at their 
exit (from the tulmr) Ibrward and outward, they form at least 
two-thirds of the'wura cerebri, as is seen at Jig. iv. ,3. Fol- 
loyyed in thej^.^o^fte forwards from Jig, iv. 3, they are iiia- 
nifustly jhortt^i^iii^cry point bv the accession o.|;ihfinile 
numbers of t1§ 4). At the point (Jig. iv. 5) the 

fibres,' ttdw tN!t^i^^ih^3^'numerous, iiinnifestly assume a di 
vcrgiagCc^tlh^^^roc^W^g in every direction forwards, nji- 
wards, liiK^lly, and ]b,tokwards (fig. iv. 5, 6, 7). At length 
the radiating fibres,"' etSssing and interlacing each other in 
all directions, form an expanMon or tissue, which being folded 
in vart^Mi^ys and covered with grey matter constitute the 
convohiiTOns, (A?, tv. 5, 6, 7, 7). Thus the pyramids pro- 
grcssfoely ^^breased and developed form a largo portion ot 
lh(! antc^^r and mid^^jobes of the cerebrum. If the cor¬ 
pora oliiiisra (fig. traced in like manner, they 

would be4httisd to fo*Mn Sn M^sterior lubes of the cercWim : 
and Ufo.^l^l^'aTid coulflRteffijfoe fibres constituting the main 
bidk.' of't'lichieerebcllum clwnSademonstrated with the same 
cleariiessJi^^actness. ' 

Froin^pp ^t^foding accoumw- the structure of the brain, 
whioljt.slfoSra it teibS4ln exceedingly c^^gj,vOrgan, it might 
haW inferred from analogy'that would receive a 
lar^, ^^^|>ly of blood; but the quahtitjPMtually sent to it 
is fids-er g ater than any analogy could Imve led us to sup- 
pose^^lliill^juade a calcuhition, fiom which he cuuekided 


that one-fifth of all tho blood sent out of the leil: ventricle 
of the heart is carried to the head, yet the weight of the 
brain in the human subject is not nioia than one-lb^btli of 
that of the whole body. Even if this estimate, which is 
generally thought too large, be reduced to one-tenth; (gioord- 
iiig to the idea of Monro, it will still leave a very great 
over-proportion. There is no part of the structure of the 
brain more curious than the various contrivances connected 
with the circulation through the head, which have for their 
object the prevention of this (irodigious c|uantity of blood 
from producing any injurious clfuets iipuii the tender cere¬ 
bral substance, whether by its pressure, or by its unequal 
di.sti'ibution, in consequence of its stagnating in the vessels, 
or of its being too violently propelled against them. Many 
conjeetures have been fornuHl respecting the object of fur- 
nishing this organ with such an extraordinary quantity of 
blood ; but nothing is really known of the use to which it is 
ap|)lied, through it may be admitted to give a degree of 
plausibility to the opinion that the brain has some analogy 
to a secreting organ. Without doubt, one use both of tho 
ventricles and the convolutions is to utford a more «t^tended 
surface by which the blood vessels may enter the cerebral 
substance at a greater number of points, and consequently 
in small quantity at any one point, while at the same time 
they arc moro firmly supported in their passage by the 
greater i|uaiitity of investing membrane with which they 
are supplied. 

The cerebral substance, when examined by a ])owerfbl 
microscope, is found to be conqiosed of a jmlp containing a'* 
iiumbor of small particles or rounded globules. The pulp 
itself appears to consist of ilueculi, likewise formed of 
ulobule.s, eonnoeted together by.fine cellular substance, the 
ultimate globules being of a tolerably firm consistence and 
about eight times less than tho red particles of tho blood. 
These observations, whiidi were first made by Procliaska, 
have been confirmed in the essential points by the still more 
recent and elaborate e.xauiinalion of the Wenzels, who by 
using higher magnifiers detected more cleiirly the constitu¬ 
tion of the brain us composed ol' a series of tlie.so small 
globules, wbieli were apparently of a cellular texture, and 
winch constituted the whole solid mass of the organ. Hauer 
states that the globules are dispo.sed in lines so as to givo 
the brain its' fibrous appearance ; that the diameter of the 
globules varies from .ooo ‘’f inch, the general size 

being that they arc both larger and in greater pro¬ 

portion in the medullary than in the cinerltious subslunco, 
and that they are connected together by a peculiar gelatinous 
matter. 

Cliemieal analysis shows that tho inednllary matter con¬ 
sists of a peculiar chemical cunipound, unlike any other of 
the constituents of the body. In .some respects this com¬ 
pound resembles a saponaceous substance, being miscible 
with water, and forming with it an einubsiou which remains 
for a long time without being decomposed. Vauqueliu has 
found in it two species oT adipose or adiposerous matter, 
soluble in alcohol; also the peculiar animal principle called 
osmazomc, together with a quantity of albumen, a small 
quantity of phosphorus, and some saline matter, consisting 
principally of the phosphates of lime, soda, and ammonia. 

Such is a brief outline of the nature and relation of the 
principal parts that enter into the composition of the brain. 
The functions of this organ will be considered in connexion 
with those of tho spinal cord, and of the nerve. [Nkuvoo.s 
Sy.stem.j 

’'BRAIN OF ANIMALS, its peculiarities and diseases. 
Tho most obvious distinction between the brain of man and 
that of the other raaniinalia is its diminished size in must 
of the latter. The niument the skull cap is raised, the dif¬ 
ference between the full roiiiidi’d appearance of the furraec 
and the compressed ilaltencd shape of the latter cannot fail 
to he observed. The conve.xity of the middle lubes is strangely 
Ic.s.scned, and the posterior lobe is i '. a manner lost in qua- 
drupcd.s. If the brain is now removed from the cranial ca¬ 
vity, the diflercnce in bulk between tliat of man and tho 
inferior animals is strikingly displayed. The brain of the ox 
scarcely weighs a ]X)und; the average weight of the bruin of 
the human teing is more than 2ilbs. 

In man the brain is supposed to constitute about - l-S&th 
part of the weight of his body. In the dog, averaging the 
diflerent breeds, it is 1-12Uth part ; in the horse it is only tho 

As {lie remtor may |»ercvivc tome between the two artletoi 

uu the Hraiii, it b iii'ueiittnry to remark utlclui foatnUl tiil« 

s»|te<:vi\ u vievrs or u^tiuious of two «Ulf«r«at 
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450th part, in the sheep the 760th part, and in the ox the 
800th part. Docs there appear already a connexion between 
the relative-bulk of^ain and the quantity of inind ? The 
bulk el' the brain has alone been spc>ken of, but, in point of 
fact, these animals have just been ranged in the order of 
tlifir intelligence and docility. 

Thu prominences and depressions which marh the surface 
pf the brain in man, and which are supposed by phrenolo¬ 
gists to indicate certain peculiarities of mind i^pd disposition, 
arc tame and inexpressive in the quadruped. They are not 
found in the hare, or the rabbit, or in the rodentia generally. 
Tliuy are not so bold or so deep in the ox as in the horse; 
nor so much so in the horse ns in the dog. 

The brain is composed of two substances essentially dis¬ 
tinct from each other, the medullary deep in the base of tlic 
organ, and the cortical or cincritious without: the one con¬ 
nected with the animal, and the other with the iiitollectual 
principle: the one the medium through which the impres¬ 
sion made by surrounding objects is conveyed, and the otlier 
the substance to which that impression is referred, and 
where it is received, registered, and confpared : the one 
the agent by means of which the voluntary motions of the 
frame are effected, and the other directing and controlling 
the working of the machine. 

As an illustration of the greater size and development of 
the nerv'cs o^ sense in animals, the olfactory one may he 
sclocted. In man, who has other means of judging of the 
Cfunlitics of his food, and of surrounding objects, than by the 
' sense of smell, the oltiictory nerve is not one-fourth of the 
size of that of the burse; in the ox, tluil is not so much 
dojnesticaled as llie horse, and oflener sunt into the field to 
shift for himself, it is considerably larger ; it is larger still 
;n,thc swine, who has to search for a portion of his food 
buried in the earth, or deeply ininu^rscd in refuse or filth ; 
and it is largest of all irf the (log, whoso acutwicss of scent 
renders him so useful a servant to man. 

The diirereut development of the medulla oblongata in 
different animals may he adduced as another proof of the 
admirable adaptation of each to the situation which he oc- 
cupii?s and the funeliotis which he discharges. The medulla 
ohUmgata is the proloiigatiim and condensation of the me¬ 
dullary matter of tho hr.iin, and it is the .origin of that 
jvirtion of the spinal coi-d which is devoted to organic life. 
In the human being the breadth of it is only a seventh part 
of that of tlio liraiii; in tho horse and tlio ox it is nearly a 
third ; and in the dog it is more than a half. 

In every jrartof tho brain of thcciuadruped the medullary 
portion preponderates, and the eiueritious is dclicieiit. In 
his wild state the brute has no idea beyond bis food and the 
reproduction of his species: in his domesticated .state, he is 
the servant of man. • The aenlcncss of his senses and the 
preponderance of animal power ipialily him for this serviee ; 
imt were proportionate inlelleetnal capacity added, he would 
speedily Imr.-t his bonds. It hi, however, only in the pro¬ 
portions of the two substances that the brain of the biped 
and of the quadruped differs : the cincritious and the me¬ 
dullary parts arc found in each. It was necessary that in 
the .servant of man some degree of intcUigcnce should ho 
added to animal power; that he should possess the faculties 
of aticntion, memory, .and judgment, and that to the.se 
should be added not onh’ the germ, but, often, the jdoasing 
development of courage, fidelity, gratitude, disinterested¬ 
ness, and a conseiousness of right and wrung. 

In the smaller quadrupeds the comparative size of the 
brain approaches nearer to that of the human being. In 
the mouse it is a forty-third jiart of the weight of the animal. 
But of what is it conipo.sed? Of the medullary matter 
which is necessary to form the origin of the nerves of jnirc 
sensation, and of those of the spinal cord, which are as 
numerous as in a larger animal. This must necessarily 
occupy a considerable bulk ; but there is little of the cineri- 
tious matter, or that which is connected with the mind. 

For several minor points of difference between the brain 
of the biped and the quadruped, the reader is referred to 
Coulson's edition of ‘ Blumenbach's Comparative Anatomy,’ 
and to Dr. Grant’s * Outlines of Comparative Anatomy.' 

The braia of the larger birds agrees with that of the 
mammalia id the smallness of its bulk, compared with the 
development of the same organ in the human being.' The 
brain of the eagle is not more than a two-hundred-and- 
sixtietk part of the weight of the bird. The brain'of the 
goose is not more than a three-hundred-and-Bixtietb part. 
If in some of the lesser birds, as in the chaffinch and the 


redbreast, it apfiK>achGa to tho proportionate size of that 
of the human being, it is, as in the smaller quadmped, on 
account of thd quantity of medullary matter required for the 
ori^ns of the nerves; and the eineritious matter forms only 
a very small part of tiro brain.’^The brain of the bird has no 
convolutions on its surface ; no corpora striata in the ven¬ 
tricles ; no pons varolii between the brain and the spinal, 
cord; and the origins of the optic nerves are separate from 
the brain, and lie behind and below it. 

In fishes the brain is yet more diminished in propor¬ 
tionate size. In some species it does not constitute a two- 
thousandth part of the bulk of tho fish. It scarcely half 
fills the cranial cavity, but is surrounded by a cellular tissue 
containing a transparent semifluid mass. It singularly 
varies in different species. It consists of at least four or 
mere rounded eniinenecs, placed in pairs opposite to each 
other, and forming two parallel lines; and there is often 
only a very slight connexion between these lines, or the 
eiiiiiiences of wliich citlier of them is composed. The two 
principal hemispliero.s of the brain and the optic Ihiilami 
are always pr(!sent. The olfactory nerves often form a third 
]>air of tubercles anterior to these and the cerebellum, and 
js always found posteriorly on the niesian line. The optic 
nerves usually cross each otlicr without any intcriniiigliiig 
of medullary matter. The cincritious substance is found in 
an exceedingly small proportion in the brain of fishes. 

As for insects and worms, little needs to be said here. 
In the worm the brain or upper ganglion of the ncrvou.s 
system is placed near to, or may be said to be perforated b\, 
tile suiierior ])(>rti<)n of tbo u'sophagiis, and thciicc jirocceil 
little white threads or cords, which run along the course of 
the digestive canal. In insects, the upper ganglien usually 
surrounds the tesopbagus, and a gaiiglionie system of nerves 
can generally be trae»'d pn.eecdiiig from it. In the hn vte 
of insec1.s the brain is inclosed in a horny cavity. 'J'ln- 
spinal cord proceeding from if, pursue.-, ils course ibrougli 
Ibc uliole of the abdomen. preM-nting evident ganglia ai 
different points, li.ini wliicli nerves are distributed; while 
from the intermcdialo spaces are_ given out oilier in.-rM s 
without ganglia ; presenting a rude but satisfactory sketch 
of the conihiiied systems of sensitive and motor nerves dis¬ 
covered by modern )ihysiologists. 

A sketch of the diseases of the brain In different animals 
can, in this place, scarcely extend beyond those that have 
been domesticated by man. The jireponderanee of the 
incdulbiry mailer explains the cause of the nnfreijiiency of 
any affection of the brain that can be called iii.-unity in 
animals. If there is so small a portion of cincritious niatii.:-, 
if the intellectual principle is so slightly (levelopcd, si'icr- 
ration of the mind is scarcely to be expected. In certain 
states of cerebral e.xeilai.iun, delirium i.s uccusiuiially oh 
served. It is one of the concomitants and charncterisiic 
symploiiis of rabies. Pure mental alichatidn uiiaecoiii- 
panied by inllammutoi-y or other disease in however, al¬ 
though very rarely, seen in tlm quadnqieilj The eager¬ 
ness with which the female, the sow, tho bitch, tho rabbit, 
or the cat, will search out and pursue their own offspiiiig in 
order to destroy them, and the evident delight with wliicli 
they devour tbem, is not this insanity ? The fury which 
some aiiiiiials. genllc in every other respect, show at the 
sight of one object, and one alone, is 'itbt this true mono¬ 
mania? A marc that had not %c 'slightest fear of any 
other object, was always roused ^ uncontrollable fury by 
tbo sight or rustling of paper ; another mare would endea¬ 
vour to lly upon and tear to pieces every light grey horse 
that came within her view ; and a third would rush furi¬ 
ously against every white object, animate or inanimate;— 
were not tiiese cases of monomania ? 

The brain of the quadruped is proportionally nmcl; 
smaller than that of man. Comparing bulk with bulk, the 
brain of the horse is not a tw'elilh,’and that of the ox 
is not a twentieth part so largo as that of the human being. 
In a state of beuUh, a much greater quantity of blood is 
determined to tho brain than tirjniy other part, in order to 
enable it to discharge its important functions. From adme 
sudden disturbance in tho tneulaiion, a still greater quan¬ 
tity of blo^ is sometimes cytermined to the brain of,ffie hu¬ 
man being. What is tlie consequence? All the ve^i^ of 
that organ are qyerloaded—the origins of the nervW.^are 
pressed upon—no" cerebral functions can be dischar^ifi— 

. the man is seized with allt of apoplexy, and unless the cur- 
rentxis speadUyliiverted, and the overcharged veuela to a 
certain extent drained of their contents, he must ineyitably 
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perish. From some exciting cause, the same determination 
of blood to the brain takes place in the ox but his braif) 
is not, proportionally, a twentieth part so large as that 
of the human being, and itljs altogothcr unable to resist 
the impetus—its functions are s’lspcnded iit a luument, 
and tbo animal ilrops and dies. How severe are the los'^e^' 
which the farmer often sustains Croiu this cause. He has 
hi'eii petiparing his sheep and his oxen for the market 
more eagerly and hastily than prudence would warrant; they 
have been under the iullueui-e of a stimulating and forcing 
system, atid they are (overed with fat and full of blood. 
They are iiieaiitiunsly put on a still more stimulating regi¬ 
men ; they are tunnel into more luxuriant pasture, or tlicy 
are driven to the turnip'lleld. They have not been there 
many hours before one and another begins to heave vio¬ 
lently at the Hanks—the hoail is extended, the eyes .are 
protruded, and the animal falls, struggles for a few ino- 
luents, and perishes. The lloek or llu: herd of the farmer 
has ()(;e.isionally been decimated in this way. 

Thousands' of horses used to he lost i'rom a similar cause. 
From exacting the labour of this animal during too many 
sneercssive hours, and then suffering him to gorge himself 
at his will, stingers prevailed to so dreadful an extent' 
that whole cstablishnients w<ti! swept away at once. The 
hours of labour were shortened where this could be effected, , 
and the ijsc of the nose-bag was introduced ; a little more j 
attention was jiuid to the horse when he came home, uiul 
this disease now rarely occurs ex<‘eiit from some evident mis- | 
inaiiaircment. Apoidexy is a tlisease of frei|U(!iil occurrence 
uuuuig swine. It soinctnucs rages like an endemic llirough 
the piggery. Poultry of all kinds, and caged birds, are 
continually falling victims to it. AVithimt the slightest 
warning tliey drop from tlieir perches and die. Altliongh 
every attention is paid te Il'O <iuanliiy and the kind of food, 
two-tliinls of the birds, ami oiii’-lliiid of the (iiiadni|)cds ' 
that, die in the menagerie belonging to llie Zoological Society i 
of London, perish from determinalioii of ldoo"l to tlie head. ; 
It is on account of tlie small portion of ciiicrilions matter in , 
tile brain, that the iiitidlect is so little deranged in the i 
disease.-, of quadrupeds. There are few cas(?s of intense i 
liiver, in whicli the mind of the huiiian being docs not ; 
occasionally wander:' hut, willi ilie exception of jihivnsy - - 
pure inllainmation of tlio brain or its ineinbranes—and the 
])cciiliar aberration of mind which characioiiscs rahic's, de- j 
lirium i* rarely observed in any of tin: maladies of brutes, i 
Tile intellect may be exlingnislicd at once, as in apoplexy ; ; 
but there is not suHiciciit of it to permit the frequent and : 
dreadful exaltation of it wliich is oflen observed in man. ' 
It is probably owing to tb'o comparatively small bulk of 
brain, aiuFthe condensation and firinness of that which is 
given to them, that hvdroeephalns is "of such nnfre(|iiciit | 
occurrence in young animals. It is observed in the calf at 
the moment of its birth, and has been seen in the fu*tal 
calf, hut then both the mother and her progeny were weakly. 
There is scarcely a case upon record in which it has after¬ 
wards been prodticcd by llie causes to which it is traced in 
the human infant. [llYiJiiocKFit.vi.ns.] 

On the other band, the brain of the quadruped, and par¬ 
ticularly that of the ox and the sheep, is oflen inhabited by 
liydatids, wliich.pro(J[UiOa effects similar to dropsy in the, head, 
and are quite UB felpil,. Yearling ealflc and sheep-are ob¬ 
served to .separate'themstnves from their companions, hold¬ 
ing theif'heads a little on one side, and turning mnnd and 
round ini tUe direction t<f whicdi the head is inclined : they 
then stand still for a,\vhiIo, stupid and lost, until, suddenly 
starting, they either eommcnrt again their circular motion, 
or gallop over the Held as if they were pursued by some 
wiki beast. ' Tbcy neglect their food, or lioeomo unable to 
fceil, “fcnd rapidly pine atyay and die. On examination after 
death an hydatid, and oceasionully several of them, arc 
found lying on the lAain.between its membranes, by their 
pressure causing absorption of a portion of the brain, and 
producing oU lkus derangement -This disease is very fatal; 
no fewer than 600,000 ..sheep are supposed anmially to be 
destroyed by it in Franco: it is, however, only in yoniig and 
weakly ainmAis that it usuallywcurs. [IlYD.vrtp.l 
Tho other diseases of tbo brain are considered under 
tliew^nBpe<ff:ivc nantea; but it was deemed useful, when 
des^mp^g-tho peculiarities of this ifnport^M organ in differ¬ 
ent llnithals, to give a brief sketch of^e necessary iii- 
lluenqo .of these peculiarities .on the chariAitor, progress, am' 
-crminic^n of disease. . '* 

BRAlNlULE-COMPTE. [HAiKATax.] 


BRAINTREE. [Essbx.] 

BRA'MA, a genus of fishes of tho ofilor Acantbopto^gii 
and family Squamipenn.es. Generic characters:—dbmuU 
anal, and ventral fins more or less scaly ; body much 
pressetl, somewhat ovate when viewed laterally; the head 
ratucr obtusely terminated; mouth, when shut, almost vor¬ 
tical ; teeth slender, placed both in the jaws and palatines 
brauchiostegous rays se\eii. Ilut one siaxsies of this genus* 
is known, Urania Raii, M. Cuvier mentions tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean as the chief locality for this fish ; hut at the same 
time ho says that it occasionally wanders into the ocean. 
It appears, liowcvor, that it is not so local as M. Cuvier sup¬ 
poses, numerous spcciinetis having been found on different 
parts of our own coasts. 

Erama Raii measures from aboTit one to two feet in 
length; it is of a deep blue colour, becoming silvery towards 
the belly. The dorsal fin has thirty-four rays, am’ the anal 
tliirty. Tho tail is large and forked; pectoral tins rather 
long and narrow; ventral'fins small: the scales extend as 
far as the jaws. 

BRAMANTE, DTJRBINO, or BR.\MANTR LAZ- 
ZORI, was one of the most eminent men in his profession 
at the time of tho so-called revival of tho arts in the liftceiil It 
century ; when he distinguished himself by a more accurate 
investigation of antique buildings tbau had belbro been 
adopttsl, thereby contributing in no small degree towards 
establishing that system of urcliileeture which, foumled 
upon the application of the Roman orilcrs, arrogated to itself 
the title of ‘ clicssical,* ami within a short time eiitirciv su- 
per.sedcd every other mode of hnihling th.it had previously 
obtained in Italy. Seconded by tin: eircuinstances of tiio 
times, almost as much as by his genius, his diligence earned 
fiir him n reputation wliieh certainly appears quite adeijuato 
to his intrinsic merits. His name also derives sotiiereficctcd 
lustre from being a.s.sociated with those of Ra|ihiiel (liis 
rclalive) and Micliacl .‘Viigelo. not only as that of tlu ir im- 
iiiciliate predecessor, hut for the eiicoiiragemeiit he gave to 
the talents of tho one. and the degree of rivalry which 
existed between himself ami the other. 

Aecording to some, Brainantc was born at Caslel Dii- 
raiile, in tho duchy of Urhiiio; aceordiiig to others, at Fer- 
niigiiano in the same state, in l t-11, the same year in which 
Filippo Brunelleschi (the arihilect of the then nnrivalled 
cupola of the cathedral at Florence) died. Altliough in 
very Inimhle eirciimstance.s, lii.s family ajipears to have been 
n:speetahle ; and as he vt;ry early evinced a natural ajili- 
tilde for drawing, his father placed him nmler the I'clehrated 
arli:-t Fra Bartolomeo of Urliino. 'I’lie prolieieney lie at- 
I lained in this part of his career is evinced by many jiieliires 
which ho exeeuti-d, ami wliii-h are still to he seen at Milan; 

' hut his predilection for architect lire prevailed over all otlier 
c 'iisidcratioiis,and he aliamloned forthiit art the one where 
[ he had already a fair prospei't of success belbro him. 

I At first ho travelled through Lombardy and pas>^cd sonic 
! time at ATilaii, studying the works ami constructions of the 
j c.elehrated duomo in tliat city, which was the most extra- 
I oidiiiary work of architecture then in progress. He next 
proceeded to Rome, where iiftor painting some frescoes (now 
ilestroyed) in tlie ehurcli of St. .Jolin Latcraipjic determined 
to apply himself exclusively to investigating and measuring 
the princijial antient edifices in that riielropolis and its en¬ 
virons. Ho soon became couipleloly engrossed by his new 
pursuits, being incessantly occupied in making drawings, 
studios, and measurements of various works of antiquity. 
Among other edifices which he explored were the ruins of 
tliat prodigious pile, or rather collection of buildings, ilic 
Villa Adriana, which, not having been then desisalcd of 
tho columns, marbles, and other oruamonls .since <'arricd off, 
must have been far more instructive to the architect than at 
pre.sent, when its scanty remains are iiitrrc.stiiig only to tho 
I antiquary. Unfortunately Branianle's zeal and admiration 
j do not appear to hai 0 been regulated by that discriminating 
I taste which shows that it appreciates real beauties, by re- 
[ jeeting all spurious alloy. Amplitude of masses and vast- 
uf plan seem to have struck the imagination of tin 
future projector of St. Peter’s quite as forcib’y as that archi¬ 
tectural dignity which is independent of extr;^ordinar^' di¬ 
mensions, arising rather from nobleness and greatness of 
luannor consistently kejit up throughout. 

After extending his researches as far as Naples. Uinm liis 
rcnirii to Romo he was commissioned by Cardimd (.‘liviero 
Caraffa to erect the cloister of the convent Della Paco; 
which, although not a work of any particular »ncrit for it* 
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defitgn, gave surli- satis^raction as to bring him at once into i 
notice, and obtain fiw him th« patronafso of Atoxander VI. 
Under l!mt jKipe however he did not execute any public 
works of im|K)rtanoe, with the exception of the Canrelleria , 
or palace of the chancery; a pile of imposing magnitude, 
and remarkable for its spacious cortile, surrounded by open ' 
galleries formed by ranges of arches resting upon granite 
columns. Although such a combination of Uto column and 
arch constitutes in itself a mixed style, as it was licre 
managed hy Bramante it is at least free from absurdity, fur 
he suppressed all appearance of entablature, and made his 
arches spring immediately from the abaci of the columns, 
which with the capitals may he considered as the imposts sur¬ 
mounting circular instead of square piers : whereas blocks 
made to resemble pieces of an entablature not only cause the 
supports to look too much as if built up of fragments, but 
call attention still more forcibly to the inconsistency of the : 
two systems of architecture, by exhibiting the horizontal ! 
meiu^rs, which columns were originally intended to sup- ' 
port, so mutilated as to destroy all idea of connexion in a ; 
horizontal direction. We may therefore so far allow that 
Bramante proc.ccde<l upon rational principles, and likewise 
that he (consulted effect no less than propriety; the mode 
adupt6d by him being more satisfactory to the eye as well 
as to the judgment. In the fatj.ulc of the same building, 
whicli has two orders of pilasters above a lofty rusticatc<i 
basement, he was not so happy ; and ho either did not aim 
at the character of the antique, or else failed in his attempt. 
In proportion to the building the orders are too minute to 
assist the idea of magnitude otherwise than at the expense 
of their own importance. There is magnitude in the general 
mass, but not in the constituent features. Tlie arrangement 
of the pilasters again is more unusual than agreeable, for 
they cannot be said to be coupled, but distributed so as to 
form wider and narrower intcrcolumns alternately: in the 
former are placed the windows, whilo the others arc left 
blank—a mtslo whicdi, without possessing tin? richness of 
coupled columns or ])ilastcrs, is ccjually if not still more 
objectionable than they are. Another circumstance which 
does not conlribute greatly to beauty is, that the windows 
of the principal floor as those of the basement arc arched, 
although crowned by a horizontal cornice, owing to which 
they bare a heavy look in themselves, and also appear squat 
anil depressed in cnniparisou with the range atjovo them. 
Nearly the same peculiarities, which may be taken as in 
some degree charaetcristie. of Brainante’s style in buildings 
of this class, jirevail also in the fai;ude of a palace begun, 
although not finished by him, in the street railed Via Borgo 
Nuovo. This mansion, now called the Palazzo Giraud, has 
like the Caneelleria two orders of pilasters, farming narrow 
and wide intcrcolumns alternately, and arched windows to 
the first order, crowned by a horizontal frieze and cornice, but 
with these differences, that the lesser intercoluinns are nar- 
^.rower than in the other instance, although still of too great 
width to allow the pilasters to he termed * cottpled; ’ and 
the arched windows are there wider and loftier than the others. 

The elevation of Julius II. to the pontificate was a for¬ 
tunate circumstance for Bramante ; for that pope, who was 
no less enter])rising and resolute in civil than he was in mi¬ 
litary undertakings, was ambitious of signalizing his reign 
by some noble monuments of architecture and the other 
arts. By him Bramante was coin missioned to project plans 
for uniting the Bclvetlere with the buildings of the old Vati¬ 
can palace, so as to renilcr the whole, if not a coherent pile of 
regular building, at least an imposing mass. The architect 
accordingly proposed to connect the two together by means 
of long wings or galleries, between wliich should be a court. 
On account of the inequality of the ground, this latter was 
formed on two levels, with flights of steps leading tip to the 
large niche or tribune of the Belvedere. The design of this 
tribune, within which were five lesser niches containing the 
group of the Laocoon and other niaslcr-jiicccs of sculpture, 
may be seen (very rudely expressed) in Serlio's work on 
arehitectiire; where is likewise shown part of one of the 
giilleries or loggias—the .«arae that was copied by Sir Robert 
Taylor for the wings of the Bank of Kngland as they existed 
jireviously to the late alterations. This grand composition, 
which however was not completed by Bramante nimsclf, 
has since bis time undergone so many extensive changes, 
that it is impossible now to judge from the place what it ori¬ 
ginally was ; for the court has been divided into two by a 
range of bnildings across it, at the junction of its two levels, 
which was erected by Sixtus V. for the Vatican library. 


Complying with both the pope's impatience and liis euu, 
Bramante carried on the works at tlic Vatican with all 
possible dispatch, by night as well as day, in consciiuciH-'i 
of which precipitation many fissures aficrwanls discoMTi-.l 
tjiemselves. To reward tbo zeal and assiduity of Ins fa¬ 
vourite architect, Julius conferred im him the oflicn called 
del IHomho, took him along with him .in his iiiilitarv ex¬ 
peditions as his chief engineer, ami otherwi-.e inunitcsti.'(l 
the confidence he placed in him. The iTeilil he was in 
with the pope cuablcd him in time to patronise oiinrs, 
anil he enjoys the honour of ha\iug been the first to 
recommend Raphael at tlie papal coiirt; yet he. has also 
boon occnsod of av.ailing himself of hi.s interest with 
Julius for the purpose of tliwailing llio views of Miehacl 
Angelo. Certain it is that he pcrsn.ided the pope to ahau- 
lou the idea of the vast mausolmim w liieli was to have been 
ornamented with forty stutnes by Unit artist, somo of them 
of colossal size ; and also that he recommended him to em¬ 
ploy Michael Angelo pveferalily in ])aintiiig tlie Sisline 
chapel : yet that he should, as some have coiijcclureil, have 
suggested the latter undertaking in the liope that it would 
prove a failure, is hardly eredihle. 

At least he had no very part ieidar reason to bo dissatisfied 
with the scheme of the mausoleum, because it was in order 
to provide a suitable situation for it that Julius delermiiied 
upon taking down the old basilica of St. I’eter, anil eivetiiig 
a new ediliec, as had been intended by Nicholas V,, who 
had actually commenced the end trihiine or semicircle, 
which was chosen hy Michael Angelo as the most fitting 
plaeo for the mausiilcmn. Sm-h was the origin of the pre¬ 
sent striieture, ealled b\ t'asari ht stitjiendti e terrHiilissinia 
fabricn di Smi Pielm, Giuliano ili Saiigallo was employed 
to make designs as well ns Bramante, 1ml those of the latter 
obtained tlie preference, and Sangallo fell so indignant liial 
be retired to I'lnrcnce. Bramante accordingly commenced 
his work in 1;31.1, and such was the expeililion with which he 
proceeded, that the four great piers and their arches were 
completed before his death in the following year. On this 
occasion ho h:id recourse to a new mode of executing the or¬ 
naments of the sollils of the arches, by means of moulds fixi-il 
into the centerings of the arches, which were filled up with 
stucco and brickwork before the arches themselves were 
turned,— a mode supposed to have been practised by the aii- 
tients, although quite gone out of use until again applied hy 
Bramatite. As his labours extended no further, and as the 
subsequent mutations iulrodiiced by Michael Angelo and 
his successors were such that the original design was en¬ 
tirely lost sight of, the present edifice call in nowise he 
considered the work of Bramante. On the contrary’, there i.s 
reason to imagine that it would have been a much nolder 
piece of architecture had his ideas been adhered to; and 
perhaps one of even still greater magnitude. As the model 
was not completed, we can only judge of his general inten¬ 
tions from the plan composed according to them by Raphael, 
which is given by Serb® in his work, and certainly, us far as 
plan alone goes, this appears far better conceived than the 
one aetiially executed, and superior in perspective efl'ect, 
inasmuch as there would have been a greater number of 
arcades along the nave, and an uninterrupted vista in each 
of the side aisles to the very extremity of the building; be¬ 
sides which there would have been a spacious prostyle 
portico in front, the entire width of the church, formed by 
tlircc ranks of insulated coliiinns. Further it has been 
observed, that instead nf appearing less than its acUia\ 
dimensions, as is notoriously the case with the present St. 
Peter's, which even excites astonishment on that very 
aeeouiit, it would have looked more spacious and extensivo 
than it really was. The form of the dome too, as proposed 
by Bramante, would have been more simple and more after 
the character of the antique, it being much less than a 
beraispliere externally, with a scries of gradini similar to 
those of the Pantheon at its base, above the peristyle of 
ita tambourand it may here be observed, that it was 
Bramante, not Michael Angelo, who first projected the idea 
of surmounting St. Peter’s by a rotunda and dome equal to 
the Pantheon. Another eelebrated work of Bramante, 
although upon an exceedingly small scale, is the little 
Temple or (jratory in the cloister of San Pietro M6ntorio at 
Rome. It is circular in plan, and surronnded cxtcmully 
by a peristyle of sixteen Durfqjp^mns, above wbiefi rise the 
walls of the cclla,« forming ^(iroportionably lofty] attic, 
with windows and niches placed alternately; this circum¬ 
stance, together with the number of doors, windows, and 
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niehos, {»ivc^ the whole a heavy and confused appearance, prchcndary of York and Ripon, In 1630 he tpok the decree 
utterly uiilil.c the finished siniplicity ohsorvablo in the of DoKor itj, Divinity. Soon after h^was fnvitii^ to Ireland 
best anticiue models. Besides all which there is a p^i- by Lord Viscount Wentworth, deput^ of that Imgdoni. and 
cnbirly uncmith balustrade above the entablature of the Sir Christopher Wandesford, Master of the Rolls. There 
peristyle, whoso balusters are continued the whole eircum- he soon obtained the arcbdeacunry of Meath, the best in that 
icronce, without any intervening pedestals. At the best ifis kingdom. In 16rt I he was promoted to the bishoprick of 
a more showy than beautiful architectural object; yet would Londonderry; while he hehl which, he doubled the yearly 
have produced a good general elfecl, had the circular court revenue by advancing the rents and recovering lands wdiich 
with .a surrounding colonnade, for the centre of which it was had been detained from bis predecessors, 
intended, been com])lel<!d acitording to the amhitect’s design. Bramhall apjiears to nave applied himself with about the 
Nnmcroii - otlier buildings and projects arc attributed to same zeal in Ireland that Laud was then exhibiting in 

Bramanle, liut to some of them his claims are rather dis- England for the increase of the wealth and power of the 

putable, and of the edifices known to have been erected by clergy. In pursuance of several acts passed in the Irish 

iiini many I I longer exist. He died at Rome in lol l, at iiarliament, which met July 11, 1634, ho alxdished fee 

the age of "o, and his remains were interred with uiuisual larms that were charged on chimdi-lands ; ho obtained 
solemnity. composition for the runt instead of the small n'served 

HR AM BA NAN, avil. in the isl. of .lava, about three ni. rents ; bo obtained from the Crown, and he purchased ini- 
N.N.K. Irom iljocjokarta in 7° 4'/S. hit., 1 lO""‘J5'E. long, propriations. By these and other means he regained to 
Bramhall.in contains cxtimsive remains of llinilii teiii- tlic Church, in the space of four years, thirty or forty 
pies, which occupy an area of more than seven acres. The thousand pounds a yitar. He likewise prevailed upon the 
buildings, of which these are the remains, apparently con- Church of Ireland to embrace the thirty-nine Articles of 
sisted of four row's of buildings, inclosing a larger structure Religion of the Ciiurch of Kuglaiul, agreed upon in the 
60 ft. higli. The buildings are all constructed of hewn convocation holden at Dindon in the year 1302. He tried 
stone in large, blocks, and are uniform in their character, also to get the English Canons established in Ireland, Imt 
each of them being of pvramidal form, and highly oriia- did not succeed farther than that a few ol them should he 
meiited with sculptures. The large central building is introduced, and other new ones framed. 

divided ini.i several aparlmciifs and contains nuiner.ms On the 4th of March, 16-tO-l, lie was impeached, togc- 
ilgures of .Siva. The .smaller sorroumling temples are each ther with several other o( Strafford s coadjutors, by the Irish 
furnished with an image of Buddlia. Tluae arc four distinct House of Commons. He was in consoiiuciice imprisoned, 
entrances to the group, one firing each cardinal point of tile and after some time, through tlic King's interference, set at 
compass ; each of those entrances is aiiparcntly gnardcil Iiy lilterly, but without any public aciiiiitlal. Some time after, 
two colossal statues in a kneeling altitude. The interior not considering himself safe in Ireland, be went over to 
walls arc ornamented with sculptures in alto and basso rilie- England, wliore he reihaincd till the battle of Marslou 
VO ; a regular design is visible tbrongbont the whole group Moor; after which, the priidciit counsels, wliieh .according to 
of buildings, w'hich exliihil in their cnilicllislimciits less of his hiograplicr he bc.stowcd upon the Marquis of Newcastle, 
what we consider fanta.stii! and absurd than wo are aceus- not licing able to resist the charge ol Croiiiwell’s Ironsides, 
loiiicd to find in similar remains in the East. the bishop embarked with several persons of distiiictinn. 

It is heliovcd that these temples were erected towards the and landed at Hamburg, July «, 1611. Itwasduring his 
end of the 12tli ortho hcgiiining of the l.Jtli century, exile, in the company of the Marf|uis of Newcastle, that he 
(Craw'furd’s IJist. of li. T. ArcliipeMiu^o.) hail tlnil argnmoiit with Hobbes about liberty and necessity, 

BRAMBER, a decayed vil. in .Sussex, which was for- wbicb gave rise to the celebrated controversy, without which 
merly of sufficient importance to give name to one of the the prelate s uamc might have iicrhap.s been lovgotteii. At 
six divisions of lliat co., to which the peculiar title of /fu/ic the treaty of Uxbridge, Bramhall had the honourtohe classed 
is given. The Rape of Bramher is bounded on the N. liv " ith Laud iuheing excepted out of the general pavilon. 
the CO. of Surrey, on the S. by the English Channel, anil At the Restoration, Bramhall was made Archbishop of 
on the E. and W. respectively bv the Rapes of Lewes and Armagh, I’rimato and Metropolitan of ail Ireland. He 
Arundel. Its length from N. fo'S. is 22 m.; from E. to W. now renewed his exertions for the cnriehrneiit and .'iggraii- 
11 m. It contains leu liutid., having 31 \)ar. ill the upper dizement of the Church. He died in 1663. By his wife 
division, and if in the lower, and comprehends the bor. of he had four children, a son, Sir Thomas Braiuball, hurt., 
Bramher,. Horsham, New Shoreham, and Steyning. The and three daughters. 

hor. of Bramher was included ill Scliediile A of the Keflinu Bramhall, whatever in his day mi.ght be his lepulatioii 
Act, .mil w'as consequently disfranchised. as a bustling and iiitriguing churchman, will he rumcni- 

In the year 1771 some scandalous practices were dis- berod, if he be remeinbereil at all, by posterity oii account of 
closed, during a parliauicntary investigation into the elec- his controversy with Hobbes. As this controversy throws 
tion of members for the bor. of Shoreham. It appeared coiisiilorahle light not only on the character of Bramiuill 
that' certain electors of tluit hor. h'lul formed a club which hnt on that of his ago, it is of importance’ to give some 
they design.atcil the Christian Society, the hiisincss of which account of it, which will be done much lietlcr than we 
was to sell the representation to the best hidiler. The chief could do it tli the following passages, with wliich Ilolibos 
magistrate, who was also returning olliccr for the bor., was couclndes the work. As the controversy is now very scan-c, 
a member of the club. An act passed, disfraticliisiiig the this extract, even though not viewed as by any means 
members of the club, and oxti-nding the franchise of Shore- setting the question at rest, will scan-ely bo considered loo 
ham to the entire Rape of Bratnbcr, which has been per- long, especially wlicii it is regarded as a specimen of the style 
petu'atcd under the Reform Act, the two members for the of ilobbes. As wo have already remarked, tlic contro- 
bor. of Shoreham being eleeti'd by the qualified inb. of the versy originated in a conversation tit Paris in the company 
Rape of Bramher. The total number of the pop. of the of the Marquis of Newcastle, while they were all living there 
Rape in ISll, was 22,777; in lh.31, 3(M 1.3. in exile. (Biof'. Brit. art. ‘Bramhall.') 

The disfranchised hor. of Bramher, which is a vil. of the ‘ I shall hrietly draw up the sum of what wc have both 
meanest kind, contains no other mark of its antient import- said. That which I have maintained is—that no man hath 
ance than the ruined castle of Bramher or Brcmhre. The his future will in his own present power;-that it may ho 
cdstle and manor were granted in 1066 by William the changed by others, and by the i hange of things without 
Uonqueror to William do Braoso. They now belong to the him and when it is changed, it is not changed nor detcr- 
Dnke of Norfolk. mined to anything by it.self;—and that when it is undetor- 

(Dalliiway’s Suxsex; Beauties of England and JVules; mined, it is no will, because every one that willetli willeth 
The Qentlemdn's Maf^azine.) * somelbing in particular ;~tbat deliburaliou is common to 

BRAMBLE, a wild fruit-bearing bush, hclonging to the men with beasts, as being alternate appetite, and not ratio- 
natural order Bosaceee. [Ruuus.] cination ; and the last act or appetite therein, and which is 

BRAMHALL, JOHN,.Archbishop of Armagh, in the immediately followed by the action, the only will that can 
seventeenth century, was born at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, 1 be taken notice of by others, and which only maketh aii 
about the year 1503, and was descended from an anlieut action in public judgment voluuta^ -that to be tree is no 
family. ^ He received his early education in the place of his more than to do, it a man will, and if he will, to tbrbear; 
birth, and was then sent ttr-Sidney College, Canihridge, and consequently that this freedom is the fivedoiii of the 
where,he was admitted Fobwtery 21st, 1608.,., In 1623 the man, and not ot the will;—that the will is not tree, but 
Archbishop of York made him his explain. Ho was also subject to change by the opcratiouof external causes; 
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that all external causes depend; necessarily on the first 
eternal cause, Grod Almighty, who worket^ in ps, both to 
will and to do, by the'; mediation of second causes;—that 
seeing neither man nor anything else can work upon itself, 
it is iiii|mssihlcthat any man, in the framing of his own will, 
ishiiuld concur with God, either as an actor, pr as an instru¬ 
ment ; that there is nothing brought to pass by fortune as 
by a cause, nor anything without a cause or concurrence of 
causes sufficient to bring it so to pass; and that every such 
cause, and their concurrence, do prociied from tho provi¬ 
dence, good pleasure, and w’orking of God ; and consequently, 
though 1 do„^ith others, call many events contingent, and 
say they happen, yet because they had every of them their 
several suilicieiit causes, and those causes again their former 
causes, I say tlujy happen necessarily : and though we per¬ 
ceive not what they arc. yet there are of the most contingent 
events as necessary causes as of those events whoso causes 
Mf! perceive, or else they could not possibly be foreknown, 
as they are by him that foreknoweth all things. 

‘ On the contrary, the bishop maintaineth—that the will 
is fr(H‘ from iiecessitatiun, uiid in order tliercto that the 
judguieiit of tho understanding is not always practice prac- 
tiriiin, nor of such a nature in itself as to oblige and deter¬ 
mine t'lie will to one, though it be true that spontaneity and 
delcrmination to one may consist together ;—that the will de- 
teriiiiiKJtli itself; and that external things, when they change 
till! will, do work upon it not ualuralty but morally, not by 
natural motion but by moral and metaphysical motion ;— 
that when the will is determined naturally it is not by God's 
gener.d influence, whereon depend all second causes, but 
by special influence, God concurring and pouring something 
into the will;—that the will, whi:n it suspends not its act, 
makes tho act iu*ccssary ; hut because it may .sus|)cnd and 
not assent, it is not absolutely necessary ;—that sinful acts 
proceed not from God's will, but are willed by him by a 
permissive will, not an operative will, and he hardeneth the 
lieart of man by a negativo obdnralion ;—that man's will is 
in his own power, hut hi.s violm primo primi not iii his own 
power, nor lusiessary, save only by a bypotlietical uccessity ; 

—that the will fo change is not always a ebuiige of will 
that not all things which arc produced are proiluced from 
siifllcieiit hut some from deficient causes;—that if the power 
of Iho will bo present in actu primo, then there is nothing 
wanting to the production of the elfcet;—that a cause may 
be suflieient for the production of an effect, though it want 
something necessary to tlio production thereof, because tho 
nill may he wanting;—that a iiece-ssary cause doth not 
alwavs ilccessarily produce its effect, but only then when the 
effect is necessarily produced. He proveth also that the 
will is free, by that universal notion wliich the world hath 
of election; for when of the six electors the votes arc 
divided equally, the King of lioliemia hath a casting 
voice ; — that the prescience of Go<l supposclh no necessity 
of Iho future existence of tho things foreknown, because 
(iod is not eternal’but eternity ;* and eternity is a stand¬ 
ing now, without succession of time, and tberefore God 
secs all things intuitively by the presentiality they have in 
nunc atnns, which cqmprehendeth in it all time, past, pre¬ 
sent, and to come, not formally, but eminently and virtually; 
—that the will is free even then when it acteth, but that is in 
a compounded not in a divided sense;—that to be made and 
to be eternal do consist together, because God’s decrees are 
made, and are nevertheless eternal;—that the order, beauty, 
and perfection of the world doth require that in the universe 
there should be agents of all sorts, some necessary, some 
free, some contingent;—that though it bo true that to-mor¬ 
row it shall rain or not rain, yet neither of them is true deter- 
minati ;—that tho doctrine of necessity is a blasphemous, 
desperate, and destructive doctrine-that it were better to 
be an atheist than to hold it,~aud he that maintaineth it is 
fitter to be refuted with rods than with arguments. 

‘ And now whether this his doctrine or mine be the more 
intelligible, more rational, or more conformable to God's 
word, 1 leave it to the judgment of the reader. But what¬ 
soever be the truth of the- disputed question, the reader 
may peradventure think I tiave not used the bishop with 
that resnect 1 ought, or without disadvantage of my cause 
I might have done, for which 1 am to makwat-short apology.' 
The Questi'm concerning Liberty, Necesaity, and Chance, 
clearly Stated and Debated between Dr. Bramhall, Bishop 
of Derry, and Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. London, 
1656, sub. fill. 

* Tha converse at the expression in l«ewton's onneludlng Scholium—' Non 
JEteruilss, sect iEternus,' See. 
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BRAMINS, [Hindus, Castbs of.] 

BRAMPTON. fCuMBK^lLAND.] 

BRANCALEO'NE IT ^’DALO', a Bolognese noble 
and count of' Casalecchio,\was chosen by the people of 
Rome as their senator in 125.t, with tho summary powers 
of a dictator. Tho Pope, Innocent IV., was absent at the 
t^e, and Rome was distracted by quarrels between its 
feudal nobles, who had fortified themselves in their respec¬ 
tive palaces, or in some of tho antient monuments, such as 
the Coloseum, the tomb of Ctncilia Mctella, the mausoleums 
of Hadrian and Augustus, &c. They had also built a num 
lier of lofty towers, from which they defied tho attacks of 
their enemies. Each baron had a baud Ibrmed of his rela 
lives, clients, or depeiulaiits, and of hired swordsmen. These 
sallied frequently out of their stronglioUls, either to attack 
a rival fuctinu, or to plunder the unprotected citizens and 
country people. Such was at that time the general con¬ 
dition, not only of Rome, but of Florence, Milan, and other 
great Italian cities which lived in what was called muni¬ 
cipal i.iilepcndence, until the citizens, weary of this state of 
anarchy, resorted to tho establisliiiicnt of thd podestil, a 
temporary magistrate, who was always chosen out of a 
i'oreign city or slate, and who had summary powers to put 
down the disturbers of the ]iuhlic peace. Tho Romans 
styled theirs ‘ Senator.' Brunculcuiic was a man of a stern, 
peremptory temper, ami being a stranger bad no sympathy 
with any of the conllicting parties. He began a war of 
de.struction against the barons, attacked their strongl)old.s, 
razed their towers, hanged them and their adherents at the 
windows of tlniir mansions, and thus succeeded by terror in 
restoring peace aiul security to the city. In the numerous 
conlliets that tot>k place several of the anticut monuments 
sufl'ered greatly. Ho treated the pope with little more 
deference than the nobles. lie summoned the haughty 
Innocent IV. in tlie name of tho Roman people to leave 
Assisi, whither he had retired, and to return to Rome, 
threatening him, in i;aso of non-compliance, with a visit 
from the armed citizens, with their senator at their head. 
The pope returned to Rome, where ho died soon after in 
12.54. The people of Rome, however, fickle as they have 
generally shown themselves in modern history, became 
I tireri of Branculeone's severity ; they revolted against him, 
and would have pul him to death bad it not been for the 
hostages they had given to tho peojile of Bologna for his 
security. They .'qipointcd another senator, Maggi of Brescia, 
whom however they soon after acensed of being too partial 
towards the nobles; and in 1257 they recalled Branoaleonc, 
who resumed his authority, which ho exercised with re¬ 
doubled vigour. He made war against sevefal towns in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, ami obliged them to submit to his 
authority. Ho threatened to destroy Aiiagni, but desisted 
from his purpose through the entreaties of l*ope Alex¬ 
ander IV. Although that pope was the declared eueuiy 
of Manfred king of Sicily ami Naples, Braiicalcone 
maintained a good umierstamling with the latter. In 1258 
Brancaleone died, much regretted by tho citizens, who 
elected his uncle, Castellano d' Amlalci, as his successor, 
notwithstanding the opiiosition of the i>ope. A column was 
raised in honour of Brancaleone, with an urn at the top, in 
which the head of the senator was enclosed. 
BRANCASTER. [Norfolk.] 

BRANCIIIO'PODA (Zoology). Tho first order of the 
Entorrwstraca [Entomostkaca], the sixth of the class Crua- 
tacea [Crustacea], according to Latreille, who thtis clia— 
rasterizes it. A mouth composed of a lubrum (lip), two man¬ 
dibles, a little tongue (languetle), and one or two pairs of 
jaws. These crustaceans, which are for the most part micro¬ 
scopic, are always in motion when in an animated state, and 
are generally protected by a shell or crust in the shape of a 
shield, or of a bivalve shell, and are furnished sometim'es 
with four, sometimes with two antennas. The feet, with 
small exception, are entirely natatory and vary in number, 
some Branchiopods having only six, while in others these 
oi't^ans which so beautifully minister both to the circulating 
system and to locomotion, amount to from twenty to forty- 
two, and, in some, to more than a hundred. A great 
portion of these animals have but one eye. The presence 
or absence of the maiidibulary palpi or feelers, successfully 
used as a character in the larger crustaceans, being i^^cult 
of detection in creatures so minute as roaijg of the Bran¬ 
chiopods are, Latreille, with good judgme^ SlWe think, de¬ 
pends upon the eyes, the shdll, and thiTantennro as the 
guides of his classification. In that of De Geer, Fabricius, 
and Linntcus, the genus Monoevdus (Linn.) appears to 
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have been the only representative of the order. Latreille 
proposes the following arrangeniefit. 

Sect^tfn I. ^ 

Loi'hykopa. ‘ • 

Feet never more than six, the articulations more or 1^ 
cylindrical or conical, and never eiitii'ely lamelliforra.^r 
foliaoeous. The Branchiae aro not numerous, and there is 
hut one eye. Many have the mandibles Ihriiished with a 
palpus or feeler, and though M. Straus attributes this orga¬ 
nization exclusively to the genera Cypris and Ctjthrnna, 
which compose his order of Oslrajmda, the elder Jurine and 
M. Ramdlior have shown that it is also characteristic oi 
Cyrloi.ui, The anlennso are almost always four in niinibe. 
and servo for locomotiun. Three groups are arraii ed undci 
this section. 

* 

CARCIJfOinA. 

Shell more or less ovoYd, not folded .so as to convey the 
idea of a bivalve, but leaving the lower part of the body un¬ 
covered. The antenna) never in the form of ramified ai ms. 
Feet ten, more or less, cylindrical or setaceous. Females 
carrying their egg.s in two external bags situated at the 
base of their tail. Some of this division have two eyes, but 
the genus Cyclopx has but one. 

II, 

Two eyc.s. 

Shell entirely covering the thorax. Eyes large and 
distinct. Antenna) intermediate, teruiinatcd by two bristle- 
like ap])cuduges. 

Under this subdivision Latreille places the genera Zura 
(Bose), Nrlxdia (I.each),^ and Coni.fi//tjru-\' (l.atrcille). As 
our liniit.s will not \)ermit us to describe anil figure more 
than one genus of each group, we select the first as an ex¬ 
ample. Latreille considi'is the genus Nirothor. of Audouin 
and Milne lildwards to belong to the Pmci/ofiOiia [Fotcii-o- 
poua], remarking at the same time that the feet, with the 
exception of the anterior ones, resemble imieh those of Cy- 
rln})ii, and that the females also, like those of the Cyrlupst, 
carry their eggs in two little bags situated at the btuse of 
the tail. 

Zoea (Bose) has the eyes very large, entirely exiioscd, 
and is furnished with processes in the shape of horns upon 
the thora.x. The following is Bose's description of Zoita 
prlagica which ho found in the Atlantic Ocean. Body 
demi-transparent, four autonno) inserted below the eyes, 
the exterior joined {coiidi’es) and bifid. A sort of long beak 
on the front of the thorax between the eyes, and a pointed 
elongated elevation directed backwards upon the back. The 
feet very short and .scarcely visible, with the exception of the 
two last, winch arc elongated or iiututury. The tail as long 
a.s the thorax, curved and six-jointed, the last joint large, 
crcsccnt-shupod, and spinou.s. 

•Slabber, Uesmarest, Leach, and others, have contrib'utcd 
observations upon this genus, if indeisl it may he so termed, 
and several species have been described. But if Mr. Thomp¬ 
son he correct, those animals have no right to any generic 
appellation or rank, being no other than larger sjiecies of 
CVustaccii in their early slate of existence. They thus 
he(X)me most highly interesting, as alforcliug, aceortling to 
him, positive evidence of the metamorphosis of the Criixfu- 
ceous decupnds. Having taken certain Zoeas in the har¬ 
bour of Cove, Mr. Tliompsun slates in the first No. of bis 
Zoological Researches, (April, 18ii9,) that he saw them 
undergoing the change, and that enough was gained to 
show that the distinctive characters of Zora, and of Slab¬ 
ber’s changed Zoea, (Ziea taurus,) were entirely lost, and 

* M. Milni* EtlwuriU deseinton a dpw species in the Kith vuliiinc of t)u* 
• * Aitiiahtv lies Scifiioes/ lo in* Rivtrs iht* iianu* i>r yvhtlia but 

he (lot'll not arrftn;;t' it luuUtr Htbaixa uithouv tN>ine lu^fttation, and pru'i>u:i«ti a 
now miHiiflcalioii of the gmuH. 

Mr« Thtnnpsoii in hie '/oolo^oal UeHCarohee,' observes tiiat bears 

a greater alllnity to tUo larva* of the Btibini [('irhiffoa than to any 
and lie coii'^iders ihiit it wilt boar the tiaiiio relation to tlie.^e larvan as Alt/ais 
liiMt s fci the deeapoilous ^/acroara. * 

M. Milno Kdwurds's Nglutt^t w’as found near (!oncarnean in Hr«*- 

tague, UviuR among sniall iiebblea and the fragmuiiih of slodU, and swimtuiiig 
on its vide. 

f Mihiii Edwards in his memoir (* Ann. det Smeuces^' tom. hi.) descrilM$.4 
the following new geuera« whicli he eousiders as approaching very near to 
Cundylura. 

Jihwtt. lilts was found in dredging for oystess near Port Louis, and M. 
MiUie Edwa^ consccpiently to think that it lives at considerable depths 

in the 1k*a. lllil species on which he founds the genus iii Rhfta l^treiUH. 

Cttma. PniiM tt.aar Cmisic upon rocks, which are not uncovered except at 
very low fehios. TM kpecies on uhich the gents is founded is Oumn .^tt- 
dodtiu'i. (It should lie remembered that the term Citma has been applied by 
some conchulogists to a turbinated marine shell.) 


that the momlicra from being natatory and cleft became 
simple and. adapted to crawling only. To complete his 
proof of metamorphosis among the^rustacea; he states in 
the same place, that he succeeded in hatching the eggs of 
the common crab {Cancer pajijurus), the young of which 
were found to bo similar in form to Zoea taurus; and ha 
thence concludes that the erustacoous Decapods, generally, 
iinilergo metamorpho8i.s, being, in the first state of their 
existence essentially natatory, and the greater number of 
them beconiing afterwards, in their perfect state, incapable 
of swimming, being then fuinisberl with ehelat (pincersy, 
and with feet almost solely adapted for crawling. 

But the publication of M. Rutliko's elaborate researches 
oil I lie foi iiiatii.n and ilevelopmelit of the crawfish (Axlacus 
/liii'ititilis*) shakes Ibis general conclusion; for his obser¬ 
vations prove beyond doubt lliat no such metamorphosis 
t.ikes jilacc ill the young of that ernslaccai:. It is right, 
hoaever. to add, that Mr. Tboiupson, not otic whit daunted 
by Ratlikf's publication, still bolds bis opinion, and, in a 
lelliT to the editor of the ‘ Zoological .lourtuil,’ dated IVc., 
ls:!0, sl.ilcs what he trusts will convince liiiii. that if any 
delusion I'xisls, or source of error, it must ratbev attach to 
M. U.illike than to him ; namely, that, in rugard to the 
llracliMirous decapods (crabs, &.c.) ho has ascertained the 
ilt'wly-halchcd animal to he a Zoeniii the following genera: 
Ciiucrr, Carcinitx, Porlnnus, Eryphia, Gegurcinm, Thrt- 
phiixd, Pinnolhe.res, InurJius ,—eight in all; and that in 
the Mncriuira (lobsters, &c.) he has acliinlly asccrtnincil 
that the following seven genera are siitycct to nictamor- 
pliosis :— I\i."iirus, Porrrl/auii, Gahitfica, ('rangd/i, J'uUe- 
■innn, IJnmarux, Axlnriix. He admits., indeed, llial the 
lobster (Ax/ticus maritins) undergoes a metumnr|iliosis less 
in degree tliaii any other of the above eniiiiiLTatcd genera, 
and consisting in a change from a I'licliferoiis Schiinpud to 
a Dmijind; in its first stage being nbat he would call u 
modified Zoe with a frontal spine, spatulalo tail, and waul¬ 
ing sub-abdominal fins, in short, a.s ho .says, such an 
animal as would never he considered what it really is, were 
it not obtained by lialching tlio spawn of the lobstia-. He 
Ibfii asks wbetiu-r wo are to consider the frosli-water species 
of Ais/iccus or crawfish as an exception? or wbetlicr llicro is 
not reason, from the above iletail, to suspect that tbi.s pcrii- 
liaritv must have escaped the notice of M. Rathke: adding 
that if it should be I’oiiiid otherwise, it can only be regarded 
as one suiitury exception to the generality of mctaiiior- 
pliosis, and will reniler it necessary to consider those two 
animals for the future as the types of two distinet genera. 
Oiir limits will not permit us to go more amply into tho 
subject, and we must therefore refer our readers to numbers 
1 and'2 of Mr. Thompson's ‘Zuologieal Researebcs.'-f for 
bis elaborate details and illustrations, and, if they ciiiiiiot 
lirociiri; M. Rallike's. book, to the atli volume of the ‘ Zoo¬ 
logical Journal,’ now completed, where an excellent ana¬ 
lysis of the latter will be found. We cannot, however, c1,im» 
tins subject without earnestly exborlitl^ those, whoso loc.ili- 
lies atford them oppoi’tnnity, to pursue this .most interesting 
subject. The following figure of Zoea rlai'atii (Leach) 
taken by Mr. Craueh ill the unfortunate c-xpedition to the 
Congo, under Ca|)tain Tuckey in 1816, will give sonie idea, 
of the general form of Zoea.j; 



r/o(*a (’lavalii.3 

* l'iiter'<iu'1iunc4*ri Q<*l>(*r <lu* Kiituivki'liin;; ilex Flusskrcbucss 

voti IL’iiirirli Kathkt* M«t"> Kiiiirt'rlntVIii. I.eiit/ii*/. IH.'J, 
t ZtMtloi{i(;al KcAt*4n’i)i*s au<i ilItiMtrtitiotiH; nr Natural IIiRlory DfNniHle- 
Kciipt or ItDunrfci't AniruaU iu a iteno-'i (if Mciitoirsi: nuiiMimtis 

fliftiM'K liy John V 'riK>tii|*-*oii, J’.mj., I*. I., to lh<* i'orc9a,8vo« 

C.’ork; Riiik and UuUn*,;'^; 'V. Wn.i I. Stiatid; G. U. Sutv’crby, Urnal UnsnrlU 
F)tr(*(*t. At*. Ac. Fivtf iMMniitrrs 

i Mr. TlMiinpsuii sjiis ikal nil tinr i^Xlb of April. Im took ill a siuall 
towinj^-pct, wliili* cru»!tin(* llicferry at Zw a Tuurtin, hilli* rto 

only fonnd ill llie Great Ocean, armiptr, aii«l oiUerv, actually 

bilAriU of the fresh uatur, and quite acciUcntal. (PidypUemtu Uculiia. l*y- 
clops, Praniiia. A(}.) 

Since the of Mr. Thontp!M3n*ii expi^rlmcnU, Mr. O .WVsiwi>oiL 

one Ilf mir mobt aide ctituumln^ists, has a carefully t ... 

nf the dcveloiimniit of the ova of a laud-ertkU (iaialr.uliL'i.i'r\ t>f 
Mr. ’riiumpsi»ii*s observtilinns aivt cunflrmatorv of ‘Uathke's. S-c the 
of Mr. <). WestwiKwl and Mr. Tiiompson directly at varianr** wilh tMcli other, 
' IMul. Trans.* for 1835, part li. 

The refMji't of M. Milue Edwards is also at vurinnet; with ^f^. Tliompsoa'a 
theory. 

2 X 2 
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Thorax divided into !||&1ijy 'sUptents, as"in Condylura. 
The anterior and much tf^targeHl segment prasenta a single 
eye only placed in the middle of the front between the supe¬ 
rior anteiincb. Cyclops (IlfulleT), vmifeh hu/heen so*w*ll 
illnstrated by the acute observations of the elaOr J urine and 
of Ramdohr, is the only genus of this subdivision. 

The body of the Cyclopes is more or less approaching to 
oval, soft or vathei^ gelatinous, and is d^idedinip two por¬ 
tions. the one anterior, consisting of the head and thorax, tho 
other pusteritA forming what is commonly called tlio tail. 
The segmMt Immediately preceding the sexual organs, and 
wliich in uie females carries two supporting appendages in 
the form of littih feet {fulcra, Jurine), may be considered as 
the first wgment of the tail, which is not always very clearly 
defined ^ strongly distinguished from the thorax, and con¬ 
sists of ^ segments or joints, tho second of which in tlic 
males Is provided on its lower side with two afticulatcd ap¬ 
pendages of varied form, sometimes simple, sometimes having 
a sraiut division at the internal edge, and constituting en¬ 
tirely or in part the organs of generation. In the other sox 
the female organ is placed upon the same joint. Tho last 
segment terminates in two points forming a fork, and more 
or less bordered with delicate beards or iHsnniform fringes. 
The anterior portion of tbe body is divided into four seg¬ 
ments, of which the first and by far tbe largest includes the 
head and a portion of the thorax, which are thus covered by 
one scale common to both, Horo arc situated the eye, four 
antenniD, two mandibles (internal mandibles of.I urine) fur- 
nisbed with a feeler (which is cither simjile or divided into 
two’articulated branches), two jaws (the external mandibles 
or lip with little beards of J urine), and four feet divided each 
into two cylindrical stems, fringed with hairs or bearded. 
The anterior pair representing the second pair of jaws dilfer 
a little from the succeeding pair, and are coiniiaved bv Jiirine 
to a kind of hands. Kach of the three suc<a‘ediiig scgirieiits 
serves as the point of uttachnient to ii jiuir of feet. Tlie two 
superior antennm are longest, setaceous, simple, and Ibniied 
of a great number of small artieulations. They facilitate by 
their action the motion of the boily, and perform very nearly 
the oHice of feet. Tbe lower antcniiaj (antenuulesof.Iurino) 
arc filiform, consisting most fri.apiently of not iinn'c tlian 
four joints, and arc sometimes simple, sometimes forked. 
By their rapid motion they produce a small eddy in the 
water. In the males the upper antennas, or one of them 
only, as in Cyclops Castor, are contracted in ))arts, and c.x- 
hibit a swelling portion whicli is followed by a binge joint. 
By means of these organs, or of one of them, the males seize 
cither the hind feet or the end of tho tail of their females 
in their amorous approaches: when these last are unwil¬ 
ling they carry the males about Cir some time. Tlie copula¬ 
tion is prompt and reiterated. Jurinc saw three acts in a 
quarter of an hour. Before his time, it was generally be¬ 
lieved that the mal# organs were situated at the upper 
antenuDO, an error which was supported by the analogy of 
those of the araneids. Ort each side of the tail of the 
females is an oval bag filled with eggs (external ovary of 
Jurinc), adhering hy a very fine pedicle to the swiond seg¬ 
ment, near its junction with the tliird, and whore tho orifice 
of the deferent egg canal may be seen. The pellicle wliieh 
fiirms these bags is only a continuation of tliat of the interna] 
ovary. Tho number of contained eggs incroa.ses with age. 
They arc at first brown or obscure, hut afterwards present a 
reddish tinge and become nearly transparent, without liow- 
cver increasing in size, when tlie young arc aliout to come 
forth. When isolated or detached, up to a certain period at 
least, the germ perishes. A single fecundation, which is 
indispensable, suffices for successive generations, and the 
same female can lay eggs ten times in the course of three 
months, so that the number of births amounts to something 
enormous*. The time for the foetus to remain in the ovary 
varies from two to ten days, the variation depending on tlie 
temperature of the seasons and on other circumstances. 
The oviparous bags present sometimes elongated, glandiform 
bodies, more or less numcroirs, which arc supposed to be 
congregations of infusory animalcuies. 

The young at their birth have only four feet, and their 
hpdy is rounded and tailless. In this state they are tho 
genus Amymone of Miiller. Some time afterwards (in 

* Takin; risht ovii«»itionii anil atlawing forty egga for eocli, it hiw boon 
jnntcrlaiod (hot ono fomalo Cycluiis may lu: the proscaitrcaa of four tboaaand 
Cv« huudred mlUiouc. 


about fifteen days in th« months of Pebruaiw or March) 
they acquire another pair gjf fiiel 5 they arc themhe genus 
Nauplius of the same autho&A Alter tlieir first moult they 
assume the form and all tl«|Phrts which characterize tlv. 
adult state, hut^ith smaller proportions: their antenna) 
aiu^eet, fiir example, are comparatively short. At tho end 
on||iro more moults they are lit ibr the reproduction of tlie 
species. The greate)’ part of these enlomostruca swim upon 
their backs, darting a^ut with vivacity, and ]) 08 sessing tlio 
power of moving oithe^backwards or I'onvards, Their food 
generally consist of animal matter in prefui'cnce to vege¬ 
table but in the absence <5f the former they Iced on sub¬ 
stances of the latter description, and it is said that the tliiid 
in which they live never enters their stomachs. The ali¬ 
mentary canal extends from ono extremity of tho body to 
tho other. The heart (taking Cyclops Castor as tho sub¬ 
ject) is of a shape approacliing to oval, and situated immedi¬ 
ately under the 8|cond and third segment of tho bijdy. Each 
of the extremities of this organ gives off a vessm] tho ono 
going to the liead, the other to the tail. Immediately 
below is another analogous organ, giving off also at each 
end a vessel supposed to represent the branchiocardiac 
canals observable in the circulation of tho Decapod Crusta¬ 
ceans. Jurinc, who on many occasions reduced the Cy- 
clopes to a state of complete asphyxia and restored them to 
life, found tliat in tho process of rcanimation tho extremity 
of the intestinal canal and the supports gave tho first signs 
of approacliing animation, while tlie irritability of tlie heart 
was less energetic, and that of the anteiimo, especially in the 
males, of the feelers and of the feel still inferior. VVhen a 
]iortiun of an antenna is cut oil' no cliangi- is effected at the 
time, but the organ is entirely restored in tho sncceeding 
nionit. Tlicre are dilh-rences in the form of the antcnntB 
j and body of Cyclops Sia)>/>ylinus, and in tbe kind ol‘ liuniy 
proce.ss arising on the under part of its tail and curved back¬ 
wards, which led J.atri'ille to consider it as forming a dis¬ 
tinct subdivision ; and he seems to be of opinion that ('i/il.np.i 
(\isior anil some others, whose lower antcnnai and mandi- 
hulary leeler.s are divided, beyond their base, into two 
I branches, may form another group. (A/Zw/v/m (Jx'ach), he 
, observes, may he a sub-genus, if it he true that the animal 
i whieh forins I he typo has no inferior antennao ; but he seems 
to doubt whether tliis absence w'as made out hy Leach's 
own observations, or whether the assertion is inado on the 
authority of Miiller. 

• The genus Cyclops is an inhabitant of tho fresh waters ; 
and we select the common Lyclops, Cyclops vulgaris, 
Leach; Monoculus quadricornis, Linn.; Cyclops quatiri- 
enrnis, Miiller; Monocle a queue fourchue, (iootl'roy, as an 
exainido of the species. 

Tlie body of the common Cyclops has a somowbat swollen 
appearance and is formed of four rings, and prolonged to 
about ono-tbird of its entire length. The tail consists of 
seven rings. Tho posterior antennso {anlennulc.s of Jurine) 
are tolerably large and eomi)osed of four Joints, the anterior 
antemuo are thrice the length of the posterior. 

There are several varieties. 

Var. «. Reddish; eggs hrow’ii, forming two oli1ii)ue 
masses near tlie sides of Iho (ail. Total length eight- 
twelfths of a line. This is the Monoculus quadricornis 
ruhens of Jurine. 

Var. b. Whitish or grc)', somewhat tinged witli brown, 
ratlier larger than the preceding. Kgg-masses greenish, 
forming nearly a right angle with the tail. Total length 
the same as tho preceding. This is the Mon. quudr. alhidus 
of .Tnrinc. 

Var. c. Greenish. Direction of the two cgg-iuasses 
intermediate between that of tho egg-masses of the tw'o 
former. l.«ngth nine-twelfths of a lino. Mon. quudr. 
viridis ot Jtxtvno. >■ 

Var. d. Smoky rod. General form nearly oval. Eggs 
brown composfhg two masses, which cover a great portion 
of tho tail. I..ength six-twelfths of a line. Mon. quadr. 
fuscus of Jurine. 

Var. e. Of a deeper green than-Var. e. Eggs obscure 
green, passing a little into rose-colour wh^ hatching is 
near, forming two masses attached to the tail, tfnd appearing 
to be incorporate with it. Length tlie same as the preced¬ 
ing. Mon. quadr. prasmus ol 

According to Jurine's observations, the common Cyclops 
when batched is nearly spherical, and is fiq^ishea with 
four feet only and but two autennoi. In this state it con¬ 
tinues till the fifteenth day, and then a small elongation 
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takes plnro at. the p(ftterior part of the ho(ly. Wlien twenty 
days (lid it hcqnires t^o ailditional. feet, which are not how¬ 
ever fully developed (ill tno ^Kpiratiun of five days more. 
At the a<>c of twenty-eight (ffl^it moults, and is not in a 
eondition to assist in tho continuation of the species till it 
has elianged its skin a second time, when it takes its pernm- 
nent form : this happens about the month of August. 
female wltcn'oncie fecundated makes a succession of dejxi- 
sits of eggs without having occasion .again to‘have recourse 
to the mule. ^ 



[('yclops vnl}(arU 

1, Mi»l« of variflyn; L\ ffnisilt* of lh<» sauit*; n a, antcmiiR; hh. st'xml 
orixoufiof tlic nrnlt*: cc. external ovi)> irmu ofiho rciiiale; dd, itiWroal 

ovitiius; 3s u I'mpi.Uo of van<*ty c; -i, a iii4li%l<lvia\ of that variety 

* 

0,t/rrt/.’o//(J, Lalroille ; Oxtropnila, Straus. 

The shell of the Ox/rdcoda* is formed of two pieces or 
valves representing those of a conchiferuus molliisk or 
bivalve shell, hut horny, not testaceous. As in the bivalves, 
the two pieces are united by a hinge, and when the animal 
is inactive they close upon and sliut in tho body a»»d the 
parts. The feet are ambulatory, six in number, and none 
are terminated by a digitated swimming organ, nor accom- 
]>anicd by a branchial lamina. The antenna] are simide, 
filiform, or setaceous. There is but one eye, which is com¬ 
posite an<l sessile. Tho mandibles and jaws are furnished 
will* a branchial lamina, and the eggs are- situated on the 
back. 

Of this division there are two subgenera, Cythere, Muller, 
{I'ytherina, Lamarck,) and Cypris. Of tho former, which 
is found in salt and brackish waters, among the sea-weeds 
and covfervte, very little comparatively is known, Wc 
therefore select Cypris, 

Cypris has six feet; Ramdhor indeed allows hut four, 
and Jurine gives eight. The first considers the two last 
as masculine appendages, and the second looks upon the 
palpi or feelers of the mandibles and* the branchial lamina 

• Ttiompson ol>i!erv«ii that Mac I.eay, in hia //area .^BfciiBo/w/irica’.ai'Iwaw 
to thiuk, and not williunt reason, that Pcntelasmis ahowa the |:rcatc»t ufliuitjr 
With the Otlnuii^, amons crustacuaua. 


•bf oacn upper jaw as ittifbe nature of feet, and excludes 
from this number IlMWesuitted. masculine appendages 
ab()ve mentioned, which "Up consiitos as filavAents of five 
articulations proceeding laterally ifota tho poach q(j^ the, 
matrix, and of the use of which he is ignorant. The two 
antenno) arc terminated by a pencil of line hairs. Tho case 
or shell is subefml, arched, and protuberant on the back 
hinge side, and nearly straight or a little sinuous or kidney- - 
sha|ied on the opposite edge. A little in advance of tlie 
hinge, and .upon the mesial line, is the single large blackish 
round eye. The antennm, which are inserted immediately 
below, are shorter than the body, setaceous, composed of 
from seven to eight joints, of which the last aw the shortest, 
and terminated by a pencil of twelve or filleen fine hairs, 
which sen'e as swimming organs. Tlic mouth is composed 
of a carinated Ihhrum; of two largo toothed mandibles, 
each furnished with a ieeler of three joints, to the first of 
which a small branchial lamina of five digitations^fintcrior 
lip of RamdHbr) is attached, and'of two pairs of jaws.; the 
two upper, which are much the largest, have on their in¬ 
ternal Itorder four moveable and silky appendages, and 
externally a large branchial lamina pectinated on its an¬ 
terior edge; tho second are formed of two joints, with a 
short, nearly conical, and jointless feeler, also silky at the 
etui. A sort of comprcssccl sternnm performs the cilice of 
a lower lip (external lip of Ramdhor). The feet have five 
joints, the third representing the thigh, and the last the 
tar-siis ; the two anterior ones, much stronger than the rest, 
are inserted below the antennm, directed forwards with stiff 
hairs on long hooks collected into a bundle at the extremity 
of the two lust joints; the four following feet arc wilhoii I these 
appendages. The second pair, situated on the middle of 
the under side o-f the body, arc directed backwards, curved, 
and terminated by a long strong hook bent forwards; the 
two last, never showing themselves beyond the shell, are 
apjilied to the sides of tho body for the purpose of sustaining 
the ovaries, and arc terminated by two very small hooks. 
There is no distinct joint observabli; in the body, which ter¬ 
minates posteriorly in a kind of tail, which is soft and bent 
upon itself underwards, with two conic or setaceous fila¬ 
ments fringed with three silky hairs or hooks at the end, 
and directing itself backwards so as to project beyond the 
shell. Tho ovaries form two largo vessels, simple and 
e,onieal, situated upon the i^osterior sides of the body under 
the shell, and opening, one at the, side of the other, at tho 
anterior part of the abdomen, where the canal formed by 
the tail establishes a communication between them. The 
eggs are spherical. * 

Gnni’nttion .—Tho n;ode of continuing tho spocie.s is 
doubtful. Ledermiiller declares that he has seen the junc¬ 
tion of the sexes; but many modern naturalists whose 
attention has been particularly directed to the point have 
faiied in discovering their sexual organs, and have in vain 
watched for what Ledonniillor declares he saw. Slraus ob¬ 
served a large conical vessel filled with a gelatinous sub¬ 
stance inserted below tho origin of the mandibles and 
appearing to communicate with the (esophagus by a straight 
canal. As the individuals in which he detected this vessel 
were fiiruish(xl with ovaries, it would follow, if this organ 
bo a testicle, that the animals are true bormaphrodites ; hut 
he himself expresses doubts upon tho subject, allowing that 
the vessel may be a salivary gland—that it scorns to have 
more connexion with the digestive than the sexual functions 
—and observing that the mules can only exist at a certain 
time of the year. 

Habits ,—These animals swim with more or less rapidity 
in the still fresh waters or gently-running streams which 
they inliabit, in proportion as they bring into action (a(!- 
cording to Jurine) the filaments of the antennaj—sometimes 
tlxsy only show one, at oth rs they put them all forth. 
Latroillc thinks that these filaments may also assist in 
respiration. The twro anterior feet are moved with the same 
rapidity as the antennae when .he animal is swimming: 
when it creeps over the surface of the water plants, the 
progress is slow. The female deposiW her eggs in a mass, 
fixing them by means of a glutinous substance on the water 
plants or on the mud. Anchored by her second pair of feet 
so as to he safe from the agitation of ,he water, she is oc¬ 
cupied about two hours in this operation, the .prudnee of 
which, in the largest species, amounts to tw(!nty-fonr eggs. 
Jurine colleclod some of these at the time of tlu.'iv ex¬ 
clusion, and, after having insulated them, obtained another 
generation without the intervention of the male. A female- 
which laid her eggs on the 12 th of April changed her skin six 
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HmM between that day and the lltb t>f May fbllowlAg. OA ' 
tifA 27th of the laat-n«tned tSdnl^alfe laid again, tod.'^wo 
days afterwards, made a second iwposiW Jnnne concludes 
thattthe numtier of moults in the young state corresponds 
with the gradual development of the individual. Desmarest 
considers that they do nof undergo a^metajl^orphosis, hut 
that they present, on their exclusion fVom the egg, the form 
winch they preserve throughout their life. Their food is 
said to consist of dead animal substances and of confervte. 
In summer, when the heats have dried up the pools, they 
plunge into the humid mud, and there remain in an 
apocryphal lu|sd of existence till the rains again restore 
them to octivny* 

The recent species are numerous; Jurino describes 
twenty-one. Of these we select the largest, Cypris ornata 
(one line and 2-12ths), Muller, for an external view, and 
Cypritfutea (} of a millimetre), Straus, to show the internal 
organization. 



Cyprii ornatfi yt'Uowi'.li creon, ffr#on. A.iiile 

klew; LuuKliii; upon the lunge, nie hatiilK coiiimi'iico beliiud tlie oyc. 



latter sort, which are most remarkable, are stown, &c. 
these are of the genus XJyelopa. sMay not BakePi.hiv,ve had 
Oypnsitx his eye when im ‘ testaceous animalcules'-— 
for when the viw'es are it has all the appearance of 

an acephalous mtaceous mbllusk in a biviiwe shell—and 
mw not this be the passage alluded to by Bennet ? The 
folnwing authors ims^ be consulted on these animals, whose 
highly curious organization and history have employed the 
pens of Linnseua, Joiidot, GieOffroi, Miiller, Ledermiiller, 
Bennet, Do Geer, Fabricius, Bose, Cuvier, Latrcille, Dau- 
debart,‘l>e Ferussac, Lamiuck, Straus,.) urine, Desmarest. 

* • * *■„ 

Cladocera, Latreillo; Duphnides, Straus. 

These, which are very minute, have a single eye only, 
and are protected by a shell doubled as it were, but without 
any hinge, according to Jurinc, and terminated posteriorly 
in a point. The head, which is covered with a kipd of beak¬ 
like ai-mour, projects beyond the shell. There are two 
antenna), generally large, in the form of arms, divided into 
two or three branches, placed on a peduncle fringed with 
lllamunts always projecting, and serving the purpose of 
oars. The feet arc ten in nmnbor, terminated by a digi¬ 
tated or pectinated swimming organ, and fmrnisheil, with 
the exception of the two lirst, with a brandiial bmiiiiu. 
Their eggs are situated on the hack, and their body termi¬ 
nates with a sort of tail, with two delicate hairs or filaments 
at the cud. The anterior part of the body is sometimes 
prolonged into the form of a beak, sometimes into a sliu])e 
approaching that of a head occupied nearly entirely by one 
hirge eye. 

Latrcille gives the following subgencro.: Polyphi-mux, 
Miiller; Dnphnia, Miiller; Lynr.<‘us, Miiller (C/iilodurits, 
Leach). Of these, Daphnia is the most numerous sub- 
genus, and though it is so extremely small, the obsevvatious 
of naturalists, and more especially of SclKulfer, Hamdoiir, 
Stnius, and the elder .I urine, have rendered its orgaiii/ation 
and habits extremely well known. Straus, who lias giieii 
an excellent monograjih of the Daphnidre, adds two sub¬ 
genera. Latnna, characterized by uiitennnD in the form of 
oars ilivided into three braiiclios, with a .single joint 
( Daphniti seti/era, Miiller); and Sida, with antenna) dividi'd 
into two branches, one of which has but two joints, whilo 
the other has three (Daphnia crysUdlina, Muller). We 
regret that our limits will not allow us to go into more detail 
upon these interesting animals, and wc must content our¬ 
selves with referring to the authors above mentioned, with 
the addition of Swammerdam, and Latrcille, for partienlars, 
observing by the W'ay that one junction of the sexes fecun¬ 
dates the ova for many successive generations, six at least; 
that their moults are very fi-equent; that they lay at first 
but 'one egg, then two or three, and so on progressively 


OypiTM (^wca (miiffainod'). Straus. Valvi's lirowii, kMuey-slinpwl, coTered 
with fine soattomlhuirs. Aiiiiuina* witli liRittm fine br'iHlles. In the view the 
valves :ire sumxiKnl to Ist rfinoveil, th«) tmilme a u •«h>*\vlug ilieir shape and 
their relative suiialion; /norliniiof tUeliiugu tiicmhriiie; r. eye; dd*auUmiii» 
deprived of their briHtlcH: e leetof tlie lirsi pair; f, of the necdiul; g, of tiiu 
Ihirdpair; A, tail; luhrinn; A.miUBdhde; ^feeler; m* jaw of the first pair; 
n. of the second pnlr; o, hraiiehiu nr gill; pq, i»osicnor fatrUon of the lull 
uvury; r.inserlkni of the vessel regarded lu a testicle by Straus. 

Fossil, Cvpiiis. 

CyprisFaba, Desmarest, hold.s a place among the organic 
reiuoins of the Wealden rocks of England. Dr. Fitton has 
recorded it in the Weald clay of the Isle of Wight, Swatiage 
Bay, &c., ami' Mr. Mantell in the Hastings Sands. 
Desmarest notes the species as found in great abundance 
near the mountain of Gorgovic, in the department of the 
Puy de Dome, and at the Halms d'Allier, between Vichy- 
les-Bains and Cussac. Their great fruitfulness and the 
frequent moults nuticcil above may account in some mea¬ 
sure for the quantities of their petrifted exuvia). Cypris 
has also been found- in tho fresh-water limestone, beneath 
the Midlothian coal-field, at Burdiehouse, near Edinburgh. 

Straus observes that Bonnet asserts Baker to be the first 
author who has mentioned this crustaceuus form, and that 
Baker has given a figure of it in the ‘Microscope made 
Easy,’ at plate 15; but Straus adds that neither in the 
edition of 1743, nor in that of 1744, is any account given of 
it, and that there is no 15th plate. There certainly is no 
plate 15 in the edition of 1744, nor any figure or description 
tffit will accord with Cypris, whilo there is, at plate 9, a 
vci-y fair representation, and at p. 93, a very fair account of 
Cyclops, stiker commences his account of the latter thus: 
‘ We may find in the waters of our ditches several species 
botk of testaceous and crustoceous auimalcuIeB, two of these 


as they advance in life till their number amounts to 58 in 
one species (Da;)/««»a »iag«tt); and that the young of tbc 
same deposit are generally of one sex, it being rare to find 
two or three males in a female hatch, and vice versa. As 
the winter approaches, their moults and oviposits cense, 
and the frost is supposed to destroy them, leaving liowcM'r 
the eggs unharmed, wliieh the genial spring sefcon hatches 
to fill the pools with myriads of Duphnice. Then those 
who have microscopes will find ample employment for them. 
Every ditch, eviTy pool, every garden reservoir, will I'urnish 
the observer with Branchiopods. 

The species are numerous. The most common is the 
Water-fiea, Monoculus Pulex of Linnmus, Palex aquatinus 
urhoreseens of Swammerdiiin, Le Perroquet d'eau of Gcof- 
froy. Despised as this minute creature may bo by those 
who, like the orientalists, consider size as absolutely neces¬ 
sary to produce grand ideas, it bus fixed the especial atten¬ 
tion of Swammerdam, Neiidham, Leuwenhoek, SchoefiTer. 
De Geer, Straus, and above all of Jurine, who, in common 
with other pliilosophers of great name, have found as much 
interesting information regarding the development of ani¬ 
mal life in the admirable organization of these animated 
specks as is afforded by the largest vertebrated animal. 

Section II. 

Phijllopa. 

Distinguished by the number of feet, and by the lamel¬ 
lar or fohaceuus form of the joints, representing, according 
to Latrcille, the Myriapods in the class Insects.' The eyes 
are always two in nuAiWr, formed of a sort of network, and 
sometimes placed on pedicles; many have besides a single 
smooth eye. 
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jf Ceratophthalma, Latrcillfl, 

The Ceratophthalma hav ^m jjairs of feet at the leasts 
and the maximum of tlihae olq|inl in this sroup is ^aid to 
be twrenty-tww There is no vesicular bo^ at tWr base, 
and the anterior feet are never so long as the otherSfOor we 
they ramified. The body is either enclosed in a shell c^, 
like a l)ivalve shell, or naked, the tlioracio divisions being 
each furnished with a pair of feet, ^o eyes are sometimes 
sessile, small and placed very near together; sometimes, and 
indeed most frequently, they are mounted on the extremity 
of two movable pedicles. The eggs are either internal or 
external, and inclosed in a capsule. 

a. 

Kyos sessile, immovable. Body inclosed in an oval case 
like a bivalve shell. Ovaries always internal. 

The sub-genns Limnadia of Adolphe Brongniart is an 
example of this structure. Limnadia fJermanni, Adol, 
Brongn., Dapktiia gigus of Hermann, occur.s in great num¬ 
bers in the little pools of tlio forest of Fontainebleau, and 
We must refer the reader to Brongniarfs memoir in the sixth 
vol. of the ‘ Memoiresdii Museum d'Histoirc Nuturelle’ for 
its description. 

P- 

Kach eye situated at the extremity of a pedicle on both 
sich'.s of the head. Body naked and annidated throughout 
its hmgth. No enveloping case or shell. Kggs contained 
ill an elongated capsule situated towards theka.se of the tail, 
or ill the posterior extremity of the boilyand thorax in those 
wliich have no tail. 

1 . 

With a Tail. 

To this subdivision belong the Brine-xhrimp or Brine- 
worm, Artemia, nt Arlmnix, Leach,— Brunr/iipux, I.yircille, 
anil Cftirorep/ialux, Benedict i’revost and .Furine. We are 
now arrived at that development of form in the Jiranc/iiojiods 
where the numerous legs or i'eel beeome p:iddles adajited 
siiiitiUatiooiisly to the purposes of locomotion and respiration. 

The Brine worm or Brino -slirimp, Caiirrr Sidiiiiix of l.in- 
nfuii.s, Gamniarus Aali/ins of Fabriein.s, .//•/cw/.v''<Si//////<v, 
J.eii.eli, Arteiiiixiix Saliniit of Lamarck, when full grown i> 
aliout half ail inch in length and very transinireiit: it is said 
to have beeu first diseoiered in the saltpans at I.yiiiington 
by Dr. Maty. There these animals are found in niui.ids 
in rapid and continual motion in the salterns, which are 
the open tanks or re.servoirs where the brine is depo.-iited 
j'levious to boiKiig. The hnne attains the desired strength 
by evaporation from cxjinsuro to the sun and air in about 
a fortnight. A pint contains about a quarter iif a pouiiil 
of salt, and in this concentrated solution, which, as Mr. 
llackett observes, instantly destroys most other marine 
animals, the brine-shrimp revels. It is further .said tliat 
these BriiU’-worms arc never found in the suii-pans whore 
the brine is made by the adraissiou of sca-wator during 
the ..summer, and which are emptieil every fortniglit, hut 
only in the pits or reservoirs (elearers) where it is depo- 
.siliid after it is taken out of the pans, and where some of the 
hq air eonstantly remains. So persuaded are the workmen 
of their utility in clearing the liquor, that they are accus- 
loiiied to transport a few of the worms from another saltern, 
if they do not appear at their own, and they increase greatly 
ill a few days. Little however was known of tho natural 
history of this animal till Mr. Thompson published his in¬ 
teresting observations in the sixth number of his ‘ Zoological 
Kesearches’ (1834). He has there described and illustrated 
the gradual development of the embryo, and the meta¬ 
morphoses which it undergoes from its first prcsluction until 
it arrives at a perfect or adult slate. These, he says, will 
be found to correspond with those of Branchipus, Chirnrn- 
phalus and Apus, animals with which its alliance can no 
longer bo doubtful, Artemis bears a long journey very well. 
Wo have bad a glass jar full of them in their native brine 
sent to l.,ondon. They lived a considerable time and were 
in full life and activity, aflording very satisfactory opportu¬ 
nities of observing their habits and of confirming the state¬ 
ments of Mr. Thompson. They are constantly gliding with 
an even motion in tho clear circumambient fluid, sometimes 
on their backs, sometimes on their sides, sometimes on their 
bellies, and seem to move with equal facility in every direc¬ 
tion. Theif transparency and tho unwearied undulating 

* Lam.irck justly obaenct a|ion beacti's origtAil nanus, that Artrnnisia hao 
born alreaily upproiiriateil tn a nnaa of plault. PoU liaa appUist Uiii turn 
ArUnat tu a gouebiferoua molluak alliud to Cyth«ica, &«. 


ototiont of their respintory paddles ren^r 'them very inr 
teipl^ihg objects, antt'^touvey a deep impression of the 
harmony of adaptahon ol^mcmbertf te two suoh^epparently 
anomalous ends as breathing and locomotion at the jiame 
moment. ^ ^ , 

The salt-pans at Lyraington and some salt lakes ip SiW- 
ria appear to re the only localities where these animi^e have 
been hitherto detected. For further particulars we must hei¬ 
fer.to Mr. Thompson's memoir; and as our limits will not 
allow us m devote more space to this highly-interesting 
group, we select Branchipus as a proper vehicle for convey¬ 
ing some idea of the organisation of these crustaceans to 
the eye of the reader. 

Branchipus then, if wo adopt the views of Mr. Thompson, 
pd consider Branchipus patudosus, a native of the swamps 
in Greenland, and about three ijuarters of an inch in length* 
as a fourth species of Artemis, will offer but one species, 
Branchipus stagnalis. Cancer stagna/is of Linnmus, Gam- 
murus stagnalis of Fabricius and’Herbst, Apus pisciformis 
of Sehenffer, who found it in a ditch by the road which 
leads from Ratisbon to the town of St. Nicholas. 



1. RraiiHupiisslai'itfiUs, n>;iU* (r.LifjuirnMl); n, t'lnnpu'tilf nj ihMimiiK 
{•g anlcniKP; c, luautUliuliA’rni iitiiiis; U'li- 

tucul'i, mUftl s|>ii;tUy ; ; J,f, l^Ht likc iiaiattiry ftM*t 

or «t:iri or^aiiH ; A, h, l.iil; i. >, liIaniPiitH ; *4 front of 

the h'Mol ; it. tail of the (eiiialu ; k, femaic organ ; i, a Young 

Jtiat!i:})i[>usi ailor tho litKt iiioiill. 

2 . 

Without a Tail. 

The genus Eidimena, LalrciUc, belongs to this sulwcetion. 
The body is nearly linear, and there are four short anten¬ 
na) almost iilifurin, of wliich the two smallest, which much 
re.seinhle feelers, are placed at ilie anterior extremity of the 
head, which is furnished with two o_\es mounted on cylin¬ 
drical pedicles. The branchial paddles are eleven, and 
immediately behind them is a terminal demi-glohose piece in 
place of a tail, from whence issne.s a long, delicate, thread¬ 
like process, which may perhaps (according to J.atrcillc) bo 
an oviduct. Kulhnene albida, whose body is for the most 
pari white, with its posterior extremity black (Artemia liu- 
limine, J.a!ach), the only species described by Lalrcille, was 
found in the Mcditcrrancuu near Nice 

** 

Aspidophnni. 

Of this last division of the Phylt'ijM, Latreillo .says that 
they have sixty pair of feet, all fiirnislKsl near their ba.se 
with a large oval vesicle, the tw‘> anterior feel, which are 
miii-h tile largest, reseinhliiig aiileninc. A large shell or 
crust covers tlie larger poriioii of the upper part of the body. 
This shell is free, shield-shaped, nolebcd posteriorly, and' 
bearing anteriorly on a ciivumscrihej spaee three simple 
sessile eyes, of which the two anterior £>»■«• largest and Uinu- 
lated. There arc two bivalve capsules containing tiio c; 
and annexed to the eleventh pair of feet. 

Apus prndurlus fsec Binocultts, the figure of which 
has been reversed by the printer) is an example. Mr. 
Thompson figures a species, Apus Guildingi, from the West 
Indies, and observes thai. there appear to be two Europeau 
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tpecies >onfou\Kl$<l under the spe^fic name cawcrj/brnM, ; tral domtaions of UjM,eigi\ing family; the Mark itself being 
vrt., Schosffer s and Dr. Leacl^, which most resaSilble indebted for its qwn denomination to the ancidHt t. of that 
dpus Guifyingi and-that descnlbd bj^ Savigny, in which name. Its component however, are not wbitt they 

the elongated shield entirely covers the natatory members, were ire former days ; districts of the Electoral 

Mr. Thompson oheerves that there is a considerable ap- Mark (Kurmarlt) and the^t-mark (Old-W^. have been in* 
proximation oetween Artemis and'certain Trilobites (B«- corporated with the prov. of Saxony; and the northern parts 
- cefihalithus, &c.), nor can there be any doulSE that the ana- of nio Neumark, adjacent to Pomerania^ have been united 
logics of Branchipus, Serolis and Limtdus all contribute to with that prov. In exe'^pge fur these, several minor circles, 
the illustration of that most ancient race of crustaceans, bailiwicks, and otheir^circels ofland, all of them onco form- 
VVe have not, as yet, data sufficient to fix their proper posi- ing a portion of the districts of Wittemberg, Meissen, Quer- 
tion, but. .there is every reason for supposing that their or- furt, &c., iu the kingdom of Saxony, are now comprised in 
ganization w^xpiistruoted upon the principle of having the Brandenburg. Witli the exception of tw(^ insignificant 
same organs flIKie subservient both to locomotion and respi- tracts, surrounded by the territory of Mecklcnburg-Schwc 
ration. [Trilobites.] tin, the prov. forms a compact mass. Its boundaries arc, in 

BRAND or BURN. Brand, a disease in vegetables by the N., the twu grand Duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
which their leaves and tender bark are jrartially destroyed and Strelitz, and the Prussian prov. of Pomerania; in the 
as if they had been burnt; hence the name of this disease, E., the provinces of Western Prussia, Posen, and Silesia; in 
which is called brvhire in French. It has been observed the S. the provinces of Silesia and Saxony, and'the Anhalt 
that after the leaves have been wetted by dews or gentle principalities ; and in the W. the pruv. of Saxony, and the 
rains, so that drbps adhere to them, and a bright sunshine Hanoverian dominions. Brandenburg thus extends between 
has succeeded, every spot to which the water had adhered 51° 10'and 53° 37' N. lat. and 11° 13', and 16° 12' E. long, 
lost its natural colour, and became of a dark or yellow hue; Its area is about 15,330 sq. ni., and iK'eupies about a seventh 
andwon closer examination it was found that the organiza- part of tire whole surface of the Prussian dominions; it 
lioii had been partly destroyed, and that these spots no ranks as the fourth prov. with reference to density of pop. 
longer possessed the power inherent in healthy leaves of The whole of Braiidenhurg is an almost uniutorrupled 
exhaling water and carbonising the sap which circulates plain, slightly elevated above the surface of the Baltic. Its 
through them. When this disease is extensive and attacks soil is composed of river sand, in some jfuartors mingled 
tlie bark as well as the leaves, it freriuently causes the with ferruginous earth, loam, or <!lay, and hence arises so 
death of the plant, and, at all events, enfeebles its growth, great a diversity in its character, that a general failure of 
and prevents its perfect fructificatiun. The cause of this, crops is almost unknown ; liir a season unfavourable to one 
like that of most diseases which are common to plants, has part is usually found proportionahly beneficial to another, 
beiui vulgarly ascribed to some unknown atmospheric in- The more elevated and undulating parts of the surface, 
llucuce: and various guesses have bewt made which, for the which arc most frequent in the S. districts, between Frank- 
most part, have little or no foundation. That which ap- fort on the Oder and the iSilesiuii frontier, are improperly 
peared most plausible was, that the drops of water being called * mountains ’ by the iulmbitniUs; among tlicso arc the 
apparently globular, collected the light of the sun into a Oderberge (m. of the Oder), tlie Neiss and Schlagsdiirfer- 
foeus, 'and proihiccd a sufficient degree of coucentrati»)n of berge, ui the vicinity of Cluben, the Miiggclsherge on Lake 
the calorific rays to burn the tender substance of the leaves. Miiggcl, about 8 m. S.E. of Berlin, 310 ft. in height, and 
A little rellcctiou will soon convince iis that this will not tin; heights which run along the Havel. These are jiro- 
bear examination. The drops which adhere to the leaves minent features Imwever iu the nridst of a wid^nd woari- 
aiul the bark are not globes, but at best llattcned hemi- some Hat, and iiili'i-mingliiig with numerous lakes, many of 
spheres, atul conseqticntly cannot collect the rays of the them lying in deep hollows, Ibrm laud>capus of considerable 
suu into a focus on the surface to which they adhere ; besides, variety. Of the lavgiir class there arc not fq^’er than 131. 
the spots are as large as the diameter of the drops, so that The most fertile di.-.lricts are the low lands, termed the 
all the surface that has been covered with watisr is injured ; Havclland, the Briiche tor Carscs) of the Oder, Warth, and 
W’hcreas the focus of a globe, such as would actually burn Netzcl, the Sprcuwi.ld (wood of the Spree), the N. and E. 
the leaf, must bo very small in proportion to the lens which parts of the Uckor-mark, the J.enzerwische on the Prieg- 
concentrated the rays. It is much more probable that the iiitz, and what is denominated the * Altc Land' (Old land) 
effect of the water on the tender epidermis of the leaf or bark in Lower Lusatia. But Brandenburg contains raanyex- 
to which it adheres is similar to that which it has on vegetable tensive heaths and moors, here culled ‘ Brciinllachen or 
matter infused in it; it softens and dissolves a portion of it, burning Hats), which arc a collection of drift sand, the cul- 
cspecially when the temperature is somewhat raised, and tivatiou of which has often baffied the utmost efforts of in- 
destroys the vitality ; galvanic action may also bo excited dustry. The climate of Branileuburg is temperate, but ox- 
and increase the etl’ect. It is well known that light is the ceediugly variable : the result of several years' observations 
great agent which produces the change iu the sap circu- fixes the maxinufm of- heat at between 2-1? and 25“ Reau- 
lating in the leaves, and that without light the healthy niur (86° and 88“ of Fahrenheit); the maximum of cold is 
green colour af the leaves and bark, and the peculiar qua- said to ho — 8° R. (18“ below freezing of Fahrenh.), but the 
litics of the descending sap, arc not produced. Little or no temperature is rarely so low as this for more than three or 
evaporation takes place from the leaves in the night, and four days. It is also stated, tliat upon a comparison of one 
the suddon excitement jiroducod on the whole of the surface year with another, there are 210 clear, dry, and 155 damp 
of the leaves by the rising sun in a clear morning tends to and rainy days. 

disorganize those parts to which the water adheres. Wo Brandenburg is cither traversed or skirted by two of tho 
do not give this as a perfect and adequate solution of the principal streams of Germany; the Elbe, which forms its 
question, but it appears nearer the truth than any of those N.AV. boundary for a short distance^ and the Oder, which 
more commonly received. (De Candolle, Physiolngie vitgi;- drains its E. districts. The Elbe skirts Brandenburg only 
iafr, vol. iii. clinp. iv. s. 2.) from Sandau to DJiniitz, and on this line dfits right bank 

It is a fact that the ])rincipal mischief arises fi-oni a receives the Havel, Stc|)nitz, and Eldc. Tho number of 
sudden change of temperature soon after sunrise, especially tracts ofland, lower tlian its surface, which abound in this 
when there has been a heavy dew or hoar fro.st in tho quarter, are protected from inundation .by artificial dykes, 
night; and careful gardeners brush off the dri<]>s from The Havel, which is a channel for the efflux of the Bublitz 
their delicate plants before sunrise to guard against the and other small lakes in Mecklenburg-Strclitz, becomes 
brand. Every drop which fulls on the leaves of tender navigable at Fiirstenbcrg, below which point it enters 
plants from the glass which covers a hotbed in which they Brandenburg; it then flows past Licbeiiwalde, Oranien- 
grow produces a disease exactly similar to that which we have burg and Spandau; and thence taking a W. direction 
been describing; and although the vapour of fermenting through Potsdam, and the town of Brandenburg, it turns 
■;Iung has a pungent, ammoiiiucal smell, it will be found that to the N.W. at Plauen, where it is joined by tho canal 
the water condensed on tho glass is nearly pure, and can of that name, skirts Rathenow and Havclberg, and 
have no peculiar corroding effect. It acts therefore simply falls into the Elbe by two arms, ^'tween Havelort and 
as^' dissolvent, and by stopping the evaporation, which is Quitziibel. It passes through a low tract of country, in 
always rapid from the leaves of plants in a hotbed, proiluces vyhich sand, woodlands, and pasture-grounds alternate; 
a derangement in their functions, and ultimately disease. its width at Oranienburg is iOO ft., and at Spandau 2000, 
BRAND IN CORN. [Burnt Ear.] in consequence of passing through'several lakes ; below 

BRANDENBURG, a prov. of the kingdom of Prussia, Brandenburg it^arrows again to 200, and at its mouth in- 
derives its name from the Mark of Brandcimurg, the ances- creases to 500. A, branch .of it strikes off a| Brandenburg 
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and flows into lake Plaueft. There is no riv. in tfao prov. 
soimpordht for in'torn^ intercourse as the Havel. The 
Stepmtz rises on thr Mick^iiburg frontier, and llpws past 
Meyenburg and Perldberg,tiintil it reucbus Wi|renlierge, 
where it falhi'1nt9 the^Blbe; the Elde issues frdifa Lake 
Plauen, and forms the boundary line between Brandenburg 
and Mecklenburj^ until it joins tl^e Elbe near DomitZ in 
Mecklenburg. The principal tributary of the Havel is the 
Spree, which comes down from tpS^ Lusatian mountains 
and passes through Bautzen (N. of which it enters Branden¬ 
burg), Kottbus, Cdpenick, Bcrlih, and Charlottenbiirg, in its 
N.W.course towards IheHavel, into which it falls at Spaiidau. 
It is 100 ft. broad, where it is joined by tho Miillrose canal, 
and about 200 at Berlin, and is navigable from Cosseublatt. 
Tlie Rliin and Dosse, both of which rise on the borders of 
Mecklenburg, are also two tributaries of tho Havel, and 
chiefly useful to the N.W. parts of the prov. for floating 
rafts and timber. The E. side of Brandenburg is watered by 
the Oder, which leaves the Silesian territory and enters the 
prov. a little to the S. of Ziilliehau, winds \V. past Crossen, 
and somewhat above Fiirstenberg |)ursiies a N.AV. course 
through Frankfort, Ciistriii, and Wrietzeii; quits Branden¬ 
burg to tho N. of Schwedt, above whi'-li it turns to the 
N.E., and enters the prov. of Pomerania. From Ciislrin 
northwards it divides into several brunches, and forms a 
succession of islands. At the village of Giistebiese, ‘J or 
10 m. N.E. of the t. of Wrietzen, it separates into two large 
arms, of which the E, is the most eonsiilerable ; this arm is 
c.allcd the New Oder or canal of the Oder, and aflt-r making 
n bend nortliwards, it winds round on the one hand to the 
S.IV., and rejoins the western arm or Old Oder N. of 
Freienwalde. and on the other is conducted hy a c.iiial to 
a jioint lower down into the Old Oder, to the S. of lluheii- 
staten. Lowlands occupy a space above 20 in. in breadth 
belw’een those two arms, and nearly the whole lino ol' the 
Oder below Frankfort is liounded on each banh by meadows 
and lowlands, which are dyked in at many points. Tlie low¬ 
lands along the Oder are occasionally skirted hy high ground 
in the neighbourhood of Frankfort and Freienwalde. There 
are bridges across it at Crossen, F'rankfort, Ciislrin, ami 
Freienwalde. The eliief tributaries of this riv. aro the Bo¬ 
ber, which, descending from Silesia, enters Brandenhurg at 
Naumburg, and flows N.W. to Crosseii, where it joins the 
Oder: its banks are flat, and the pasturage grounds ahout it 
subject to inundations; the Neisse, or Lusatian Ncisse, also 
descends from Silesia, enters the prov. to the N. of Muskan, 
pursues a iiortliurly eouK.se to the towns of Forste and Ciulien, 
and falls into tho Oder, opposite to a vil. called Sehiedlow ; 
tho lands along its banks are low meadow grounds: it is 
navigable from Guben dcnvnwards, and great (|iiuntities of 
fruit arc sent by it to Berlin. The Wartha, a still more con¬ 
siderable river, enters Krandenhurg in the 15. below Schwe¬ 
rin, in the iirov. of Posen, is 400 ft. broad where it enters 
the prov.; has the town of Landsberg on its right bank, and 
flows S.W. through tho Warlbabruch (carsc of the Wartlia, 
about 32 m. in length) to Ciistrin, where it widens to 000 ft. 
and is received by tjie Oder. It is navigable along its whole 
lino in this prov., though there arc some shallows near 
Landsberg, and most of the lowlands tipon its banks have 
been brought under cultivation : the Net/e and Mietzcl are 
its tributaries in this quarter; and the Welsc, which flows 
out of Lake Griinnitz, near Joachimstbal, anil, at a distance 
of about 14 in. from its mouth, receives the Raiidow, which 
forms part of the N, boundary between the prov. and Pome¬ 
rania, and flows into the Oder on its left bunk below Vier- 
raden, in tho vicinity of Schweldt. There aro several 
smaller rivers in the prov., such as the Fiiiow, the Stoberow, 
and the Ihna, which pour their waters into the Oder, and the 
Diinmitz and Ucker, which are useful for commercial or ma¬ 
nufacturing purposes. The inclination of the surface is from 
the N., to the level of the two great streams, the EIbu and 
Oder; but tho slope is so gentle and the descent of the water¬ 
courses in this prov. so inconsiderable as to occasion the forma¬ 
tion of a number of smull lakes (those of Grimiiitz, Wcrbellin, 
Soldiit, Seliwilung, Ruppin, Rheiiisbcrg, &c.) as well as the 
overflowing of largo tracts of land ncinr the banks* rivers. 

Tho Havel is united to the Elbe by tho Plauen Caiial, 
which leaves the Havel at Plauen, and passing Genthin 
joins Brandenburg to the Elbe near the vil. of Paray. This 
can. is about 21 m. in length, from 26 to 3G ft. broad, and 
6 ft. deep: it has a fi^ll of 16|ft. between the Elbe and 
Havel, and shortens the distance betvreen Berlin and Mag¬ 
deburg by about 65 in. The Ruppin Cftial, which lies 


i^vveon the Rhin and Havel, unites-.CAka Ruppin with 
Havel at Oranienburg; it is about 20 m^^loni', and is 
very useful for thS conveyance of ^at. The 'Havel and 
Oder are eomiocted by the Finow CAnal; commencing at 
Liebemvalde^dt runs*E. into the Ftlhiie near Neustadt- 
Ebcrswalde, thence flows in the deepened bed of tiie Filhnp 
to Lake I.iepe, and completes a line of rather mpre than 25 
m. by. joining the Oder near Oderberg: its breadth varies 
from 49 to 74 ft.; it has 15 locks, and has a fall of 138 ft. 
The Wclso is akso united with the Havel by tho Canal of 
Werbellin, which leads from the lake of that name into the 
Finow Canal, and as that lake is conna^d with Lake 
Grimnitz, establishes a navigable communication between 
the two rivers. In tho same quarter lies tho Templin Ca¬ 
nal, whieh is u.scd for the transport of timber only : it begins 
from Lake Lobau to tlic E. of Templin, passes through 
several Likes, and joins the Havel above Zchdnick; its 
length is almut 23 m. Between the Spree and Oder there 
is ilu! Canal of Miillrose or Frederic AVillipm, the last name 
being derived from the celebrated Elector of Brandenburg, 
under wliom it was constructed between Ibc years 1002 and 
lG(i8. It leads out of the Spree from the vil. of Neubriiek 
below Beeskow, and pursues an 15. course past Mitllro.se 
and Ober-Lindow into the Oder : it is about 14 m. long and 
alK)ul 60 ft. wide, but not of sullicicnt dcplb when the sea¬ 
son is ilry : the fall is about 65 ft. There arc also in this 
prov. the Storkow Canal for floating timber, which unites 
Lake Dolgeii Svitli the Spree at Cdpenick, and the New 
Oder Canal, between Giistebiese and lloheiistatcn, which 
forms part of the boundary between the circles of Frankfort 
and Potsdam, and of which we have aheady spoken as like¬ 
wise diMunninated the New Oder. Brandenburg is niueh 
favoured by the water comiuunieation whieh exists between 
the 151 lie, Oder and Vistula; this is effected by the line of 
the Wartha, which falls into the Oder, by the flowing of 
tho jVetzo into the AVartha, and by the connexion of tho 
Netzo and Vistula through tho Bromsberg Canal. There 
are a few mineral springs in the jirov., but only two of any 
note, that o*" Freienwalde, and another near Berlin. 

Tlie principal native productions of tho prov. are coni of all 
descriptions, besides buck-wheat, vegetables, and fruit, hay 
and clover, Stc., flax, liciiip, tobacco, wine in small quantities, 
timber, domestic animals of the usual kind, game, fish, 
honey and wa.x, bog-iron, coals', lime, gypsum, and clay. 

The majority of the iuh. aro of German descent; some 
arc also of Wend e.xlraclioii, and not a few of French. Most 
of tho French are settled in Berlin ; tho Wend colonists, in 
number ulmilt 100,001), reside in I.usalia, tlie bailiwicks of 
Senftenberg and Fiirstcnwalde, and the circle of Kottbus in 
the New Mark; and in some few jiarts there are Ilerrn- 
butbers and Mennonites, particularly at Berlin. The pro¬ 
gress of tho pop. during the lust eiglitecu years is shown by 
the following table : — 



C. of 

inci. Hetitii. 

Kraitklort* 

TotJ. 

lucreau*. 

1H17. 

7b33 Ill, 

s* •» 

7497 Btl- Ul. 

»» ** 

1,297,795 

,* „ 

1821. 

748,027 

015,831 

1,366,858 

66,063 

1825. 

8.35,0.57 

613,814 

1,478.871 

1 15,01.3 

1823. 

874,7.'>(i 

664,826 

I,.539,582 

60,71 1 

1831. 

696,751 

083,188 

1,579,939 

40,.35 7 


The present pop. may be esCimated at 1,612,000 souls, of 
whom about 920,000 form the rural pop., residing in 4379 
vil., hamlets, and isolated farins; the remainder are in 
152 cities and towns, of which 70 are in the circle of Frank¬ 
fort and 82 in that of Potsdam. 


The Brandenhurg return for the year 

(’htirclies Other 

1825 is— 

. Manuf, 

or of 

piiblie 

Jlwclliii^ 


iiiilU and 

worsliip. 

biiiMiii|r!i 

htiusea. 

StaliK'if, Kcc. 

st«»ret«. 

Circle of Potsilnni ^0127 

7,ri4a 

70.78J)- 

iia.csa 

5.0B^ 

,, ,, Frankfort Iu53 

3.43:2 

i M20 

119.Had 


Total for w1u>l(‘ 30SO 

11,072 

166,yo9 

S13,4HI 

10 .4U 


The majority of the iiili. aro of the Lutheran religion ; 
but tho royal family, Freiieh refugees, or their descendants 
(commonly called Hugonots), and a small portion of the 
German pop., arc of the Reformed Lutheran C'hurcli. The 
following classification for 1821, than wliicli wo believe none 
later has been made public, brings them under four general 
heads :—Protestants, 1,338,887 ; Roman Catholics, 15,431; 
Mennonites, 327 ; and 9210 Jews. In 1831 the lunnber 
of births was 58,059, and deaths 53,014 : the marriages 
amounted to 12,125. 
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As to agricultui-e, it appears from Krause's statement for 
the year 1831 that, excluding the pop. of Berlin and other 
towns, Hie merago number of acres actually brought under 
cultivation is 16 to ekeh individual; whereas, if the agricul- 
tuiiil pop. only be included, it does not amouitif to more than 
Ht-i. Ii has been estimated that the number of acres in Bran* 
cl< nliurg under the plough, or used for the proiluction of to- 
liucco or hops, is^about G,70u,000. Potatoes as well as other 
Vegetables are raised in abundance, and the quantity of land 
employed as garden-ground is said to be 63,006 acres. More 
Ihi.x is produced than is sulllcient for domestic consumption, 
but hemp is of limited cultivation. Under such a lat. it is not 
so miieli a matter of surprise that httlo wine should bo pro¬ 
duced, as that the grape should attain sudicienl maturity 
to yield it; the wine is however of very indiilercnt quality, 
and is only partially made along the banks of the Neisse, 
ITiivel, and Oder, about Ziilliclmu, and a tew other spots. 
The crops of fruit are not adetpiiitc to sujiply the demand. 
The woud-s and forests are estimated to cover 3..'li»6,(l6<) 
acre:^; the sandy eminences and plains produce mostly firs 
and pines, but there are forests of oaks which yield a very 
superior dcseriptioii of sliip-timher: the largest tracts of 
woiwlland lie in the districts N. of the Wartlia and Netze, 
in the New and Ueker Marks, and the S. andW. districts of 
Brandeiilnirg. (Joiisidcrable quantities of tar and potashes 
are iiianul'aeUired. 

Great attention is paid to the rearing of cattle ; the mo.st 
thriving liranch. i.s breeding sheep, the niunber of heads 
of which, in 183I. were 1,809,512, and, in 18.31, 1,9-l;!,fi 11. 
The wool jirodiieed in the New Mark, tlio Hocks of which 
coijstitnic about one-third of the whole stock, is considered 
tile finest in the Prussian dominions; of this stock -Mtbrrs 
were, in 1831, of Iho mo.st improved bnu'd. The mnnher of 
goals at the- same date wa.s about 11,200. Until of late 
yeans llio breed of horses was but indiHcrenl; rnneli has, 
liowevor, been done to improve it, both by the government 
and private individuals, who liave introduced the best Kiig- 
li.sh and other Ibndgu breeds into the country, but they do 
not seem to have eflected an inereasf! of the stock, since it 
fell between the years 1828 and 1831 from 108,318 to 
102,831. The greatest minihor ol' horned rattle are bred on 
the reclaimed grounds and in the marshes along the rivers, 
but lh(! breed is indiflercitt and small in size, nor is the 
slock on the whole sufiicient; the numbers in 1801 were 
800, Ml ; but in consciinenee of the devastations occasioned 
by the intervening wars, they did not amount to more than 
523,!)81 in 1821, and have since diminished to .511,224. 
,Swiiic are not ivared in any considorahle iiuinbcrs ; in 1801 
they coii.sisled of gys,189 heads, and in 1821 did not exceed 
187,187. Much honey and wax is produeed, particularly in 
the six l.nsatian cireles, the heaths of which aiVord abundance 
of fiowers for the bee. The inland consumption is amply 
provided with fish, especially cels and crabs, but none are 
exiiorted ; and the woods and forests abound in game. 

IJrandenhurg is poor in metals and minerals, nor are 
there any regular mines in it; small quantities of hog iron 
are obtained near lluppin and in the Uckermark. There 
are very cojisiderable liii»: \vorks near Riidersdorf; much 
g\ psum is r.'iisod at Spereiiberg; and large supplies of alum 
are obtained from Freumwalde, Gleisseii, and Kanicli. 
Coals are dug ntZileiizig; peat is ideiitiful, as well as 
potter’s clay. 

Brauden’hurg possesses considerable manufactures, though 
it cannot be termed, upon the whole, a manufacturing prov., 
inasmuch sis they are confined to a few towns, and the prov. 
itself participates very partially hi their ojjerations: spinning 
and weaving are the only branehes in wliieh the niral pop. 
lake any purl. The first manufactures were established 
by llic llugonot refugees, who received cordial assistance 
from the government, and were liberally seconded by it in 
their oiit.set. The wiKilIen manufactures, which arc the 
most important, arc established in most of the towns in the 
Old and New Marks; those for the finer sorts of goods are 
at l.uekenwahlc, Ziillichau, Kottbus, and Guben; kersey¬ 
meres and merino cloths are made in Berlin, where woollen 
yarns are spun on a large scale by steat^-machiiicry. The 
manufaeture of linens, ehieily of the middling and coarser 
»ert.s, is extensively carried on in the Lusatian districts and 
the circle of Frankfort; that of silks and cottons is mostly 
confined to Berlin: the inh. hare brought the liinnufacture 
of other articles of luxury to great perfection. There are 
large tanneries in several (|uai-tcrs, particularly in Kottbus 
and other towns in the circle of Frankfort. The inimbor of- 


paper'BtiUs is upwards of 30, but they are quite inadequate 
to meet the demand foi" the Berlin trade, or indeed for the 
prov. in general. Berlin alone supplies all Brandenburg 
with refined sugar. Tobacco tnunufoetories exist in most of 
the towns; and in the making of ]dale and other glass 
porcelain, and earthenware, no jiart of Germany excels this 
prov. Iron and steel ware and east iron- goods are princi¬ 
pally manufactured at Bwhn. 'i'ho latter manufacture is 
carried on at Berlin to great perfeotion. There i.s peculiar 
to that city the manufacture of ladies’ necklaces and braeo- 
Icts of cast-iron, whieli are much |irized. There are smelt¬ 
ing furnaces for irun at Gotto»% Vietzo, Pleiske, &c. Cop¬ 
per is also wrought at Neustadt-Kherswalde on a more 
extensive scale tlianin any other part of Prussia, as well as at 
Cros.scn and Rodiich ; and there is a large gun[K)wder tnaiiu- 
factory in the iieighhoitrhood of Berlin, Heavy duties are 
exacted on the introduction of foreign productions, particu¬ 
larly such ns are likely to iiilorfcre with the interests of 
the domestic manufactnrer. 

The trade of Brandenburg is greatly favoured by the 
multitude of its navigable riv. and e.in., the last of which 
establish a lung line of eumniuiiieatiun between the Elbe, 
Odor, Havel, and Spree. 'I'he inain outlets of this trade 
are through Hamburg by the Elbe, and through Stettin by 
the Oder; but llic former is cranqied by the monojioly of 
tr.ansport enjoyed by the guild of the Markisli na\igator.s. 
Berlin is the great centre of eoiiimere.iai cnleiiirise, not only 
for this prov., hut the whole of the Prussian territory ; and 
n(!Xt in importance to it is Frankfort on the Oder, the lairs 
of which are still of eonsiderahli! niagnitudc, especially with 
roferenee to the sale of Br.iinteiibnrg produce and manu¬ 
factures. Brandenburg, Guben, IJavidberg, Klislrin, J.ands- 
berg, Polsilam, I’ren/.lau, Rathenau, and Ziillii'hau are also 
plai’es of consiilenible trade. There are banks foi cxe.luuige 
and loans in sonii! of the towns ; hut the principal establish¬ 
ments uflliis nature are at Berlin. 

For 'ill purpose of civil government, Brandenburg is 
divi'b 'to the two circles of Potsdam and Frankfort, both 
of ,.. li are subordinate to the controul of a prosident-iu- 
ehief (Ober-president ), who is resident in Potsdam. Imme¬ 
diately under him are the ])rotesUuit bishop, the consistory, 
and board of provincial schools ; bis authority also extends 
over ecclesiastical matters, all establishments for education, 
the boards of iiioilieine and military and civil works, the 
oiiice of rents at Berlin, and the department of the mills. 
He is president also of the provincial stales, which have no 
power to discuss or reject wlutt the governmeut brings ho 
lore them, hut are a purely admiiiislralive body. They 
consist of a deputy from the chapter of Brandenburg, the 
count of Solms-Barulh, 32 deputies from the aristocracy, 22 
from the towns, ami 12 from plcheian landowners and the 
peasantry. In regard to military matters, Brandenburg and 
Pomerania conjointly form one of the seven great military 
subdivisions of the Prussian dominions. 

The circle of Potsdam eoiitaiiis an area of 7833 sq.m. 
and 15 minor eirchw, viz. Berlin, East Ilavclland (cap. 
Nauen, about 370(i inhali.), Prenzlow (e. Prenzlow, 11,060), 
Templin, Angemiiiude (c. same name, 3500), Upper Bar- 
nim (e. Frcieuwalde, 31 nO), Lower Baruim, Tellow-Storkovx 
.fiiterhoek-Luckeiiwulde (e. .Iiiterliuek, 4400), Zauch, Belzig 
Potsdam (e. Potsdam, 25.000), West Havcllund (c. Biaii- 
denburg, 13,200), Ruppin (c. Neiv Ruppinon lake R., 7000), 
East Priegnitz, and West Priognitz (c. Perlcbcrg, .3500). 

The circle of Frankfort contains ati area of 7497 sq, w. 
and 17 minor circles, viz. Konigslierg (cap. Kiinigsborg, 
about 4900 inhah.), Soldin (c. iSoldin, 4400), Ariiswaldc, 
(c. Arnswakle, 3GU0), Friedebcrg (c. Friedeherg, .3900), 
Landsberg (o. Land.sberg,980()), Kiistrin (c. Kiisirin, 5500), 
J.ajhus (e. Frankfort, 22 , 000 ),. Sternberg (c. Zideiizig, .3900), 
Ziillichau (c. Ziillichau, 4.300), Crossoii (c. Ctossen, 4800), 
Guben (c. Guben, 8800), Liibben (c. Liibben, 3700), 1-uckaii 
(c. Luckau, 3700), Kalaii, Kottbus (e. Kottbus, 8100), ,Sorau 
(c. Soraa, 4760), and Spremberg (c. Spremborg, 3900). 

(Krause’s Manual; Schramm, Pruss. States; Dcniiun 
and Stein’s Pr. Monarchy; Hassol’s Pr.Mon.; Ungc- 
wittor; Hilrschelmann; Official Returns, 

BRANDENBURG, ELECTORATE OF. Tho first 
known inh. of this country are the Suevi, a racc.rci'iordcd 
by Julius Cmsar as the most numerous and warlike of 
any in Germany, The Suevi inhabited ’the largo territory 
extending from thet banka of the Elbe and Saalo to the 
Vistula, and a time held4iie whole region which lay be¬ 
tween the Balirc and the Rhino and Danube. In tho time 
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of the Emperor Augustus, Drusus, his stepson, compelled 
tlio Suevi, who dwelt in w-hat was afterwards called the 
‘ Mi<ldlo Mark,’ and the L^ugobardi, who peopled the districts 
subsequently ternied the ‘Old Mark,' to accept Vannius as 
their ruler, A few years after tlu; birth ofChrist, the Lango- 
bardi were subjugated by MarolKxlmis, king of the Marco- 
iiiauni, at that lime sovereign of Bohemia; and, A.n. 17, we 
Hnd the Semnon«!S, a branch of tlio Suevi, .seeking for pro¬ 
tection against tbedr oppressor from Ar'niiuius, leader of the 
CJhcruw.i. At the period of tin; great movement of the north¬ 
ern nations to the south, bt)th the I/angobardi and Suevi 
abandoned their native country and broke into Italy, where 
lliey established the l„umbardic empire. Their deserted home 
now fell into the hands of the Vandals or Slavonians, one race 
of whom, the Vilzes, settling in the Middle Mark, founded 
Ki!veral towns, of which Brtmnabor or Brandenhurg was one. 
These newseltlers were snbsocpiently subdued by the Franks, 
from wltom descended Prince Sunna, who reigned over the 
country in the beginning of the second century, and Prince 
Brando, who founded the new town of Brainlcuburg; a.i). 
•J.'iO. Thirty years afterwards, the Vandiils having regained 
their .superiority, rcposses.scd themselves of the country, and 
tnainlaiiicd tbeiusclves in it fur the nir\t oOU years; but in 
they fell under the sway of I'liarlcinagne after a severe 
1‘ontcsl: and in .SOS he appointed a count to act as his 
vicegerent in Braialenburg. llis successor also stmt two 
l>i iiiccs in ■S'.i.i to fill the same olliec. lie hail likewise coii- 
qni'reit tins Vilzes, but his sueee.-sors were unable to main- 
ta’ii the ei.iHiuest or pri'veul them from making repeated 
I ir iads into Sa.vmy and riiuringia. At last, Henry I., 
sing of (jcrmany, briuighl the Vandals, of vvlioiu llie 
Ifcvelh's dwelt aiiuut the Havel and the Reflinrii in the 
Ihdier-Tuark, under complete subjection, and in ‘j:!l ap¬ 
pointed certain counts to wati li over the Saxon borders. 
'I'liese wore the first markgraves of I,owi'r Saxony, or the 
\'an'lal-mark ; tliey were aKo denominated markgraves of 
Stadi!, the mark having passed into the hands of the carls 
of .Slade. Tlie Vandals however continued to struggle liir 
their intlcpeiiilence in this (piarter until the year 114-1, when 
tile emperor Lotliarins eonferred the North-mark as wtdl :is 
the Saizvvedel-mark on Albert the Hatidsouic (also calhal 
the Bear), eoiiiit of Aseania, or .Anhalt, the line of Stade 
liaving become extin<-t. ■ Tliis prince, who extinguished the 
iloniiiiion of the Vandals in those parts, was the first who 
asse.niial the title of Markgravc id' Brandenhurg; he made 
'r.iiisidf also master of the Middle-mark, Uidver-mark, and 
i’ricgiiitz, either founded Berlin or raised it to the rank of 
a cil_v, and built Stcndal and other towns. His son Otho 1. 
received Pomerania as a lief in addition, and was the first 
andi-chambcvlaiii of the (Icrnian empire. Ills wife was 
interred in a vault of the cathedral churedi of Biandeiihiirg, 
and the stone under which her remains are deposited has 
ihe words ‘Jiulitli, the gem of the Puhicks,' still legible 
upon it. His successors iucrcasccl their pa-trimoiiy by tho 
acc|uisition of the Iview Mark, l.iduis, Stcriiherg, lAiwer 
l.u.salia, and other districts ; and they were tho first who set 
about reclaiming the wastes and swamps of their dominions 
and cultivating them. Their line termiiialetl in the person 
of Markgravc Henry, A.n. 1.1‘20, whoso death threatening tho 
dismemhennont of Brandenhurg by eoullietiiig elainiants, 
Lewis of Bavaria, then emperor, detdared it a lapsed ficf of 
ih • empire, and hostowod it upon his son, Lewis the elder. 
This prince was, iii eonserpieneeof incap.aidty, induced to rc- 
;-ign the sovereignty, and was succeeded hv his brother Otho, 
WHO made himself so acceptable to the emperor Clharles IV., 
that he obtained from him a recognition of liis descendants' 
.right of succession to the electorate of the Mark, a dignity 
to wliieh Charles raised it in tho golden hull, declaring it 
the seventh electorate of the holy Roman empire. 

But Otho, from his sluggish habits. vvas so incompetent 
to thfr business of governmout, and injured the country so 
luuidi by his prodigality, that Charles forced him to sur¬ 
render the sovereignty into his hands, and in 1.173 bestowed 
tlic electoral Mark upon AVenzel, his eldest son, king of 
Bohemia; and when Wenzel was raised to Ihe dignity of 
king of the Romans, he made it over to Sigismund, his 
.second son. This prince’s non-residence and unconcern 
involved the country in confusion, and its alfairs growing 
worse after he had ascended the imperial throne of Germany, 
he ma<le over the electoral Mark to his cousins, .lobst and 
Proi-opins, princes of Moravia, and th^ New Mark to the 
Teutonic, order, in pawn ior monies lent. The electoral 
Mark having lapsoil by tho decease of JofKt, Sigismund 


picked the electoral Mark for a sum of 400,000 guldens to 
Frefefic, burgravc of Nuremberg, who was of house 
of Hohenzollern, made him elector, and in 1417 Conferred 
upon him tho dignity of areli-chamhcriain of the empire, 
as well as full possession of the electorate for him.seU' anti 
his heirs. With this prince began a race of sovereigns 
whoso talents and wisdom have elevated Brandenhurg and 
its subsequent actpiisitions to a tlistinguished rank iunong 
tho UKinurchies of Kurope. ll.aving under* the name of 
Frederic I. made himself respected both at home and aliroatl 
for an years, ho was, in 1440, succeeded by Frederic II. ‘of 
the Iron Teeth,’ his son, who got back the New Mark from 
the Teutonic knights for 100,000 guldens, and not only 
added the towns and dependencies of Kottlius, Fritz, 
Somersfieltl, Bohersherg, Storkow, and Berskow, to his 
dominions, hnt cstahlislied his right us lord paruniouiit of 
i’onit'rania and as heir to the Mecklenburg domains. In 
1171 ho was succeeded by his hrotlier, Albert Achilles or 
Ulysses, one of the must distiiiguisliiHl coinmuiidcrs of his 
tlay; but in 14Sf> .Mhert's ill stale of health iiidr.ced him 
to transfer the electoral dignity, together with tho mark of 
Brandenhurg, to his son, .lohn Gicero ; Aiishacli to another 
son, and Baireutli to a third. Tlio last dying v ithout issue, 
his share fell to liis brother Frederie of Anshach, who was 
Ihe founder of the eliler line of the markgraves of Bran¬ 
denburg, in Franconia. .lohn Uicevo was noted as niucli 
for his loarniug as for his wisdom and economical ha hits, 
and no less for tho enormous size to wiiicli he grew; he 
died in 14!)!), and was followed by his son, .Joaehiiii 
(Nestor) 1., a prince equally distinguished for his erudition 
and prudence, though a fierce ))crscculor of the .lews, :ii 
well as hostile to tin? Rid'ormation. The carldoin of Rnppiu 
devolved to him by inlieritance. It was reserved for .loachiiii 
(Hector) II., hi.s son, who succeeded him in tOJj, to intro¬ 
duce Ihe reformed religion into his states ; ho was a gn ai 
patron of leariiino-, foundi'd the unitersily of Franklorl on 
the Oder, erecleil Spuinlau into a forlro.-s, built a new 
palaec at Berlin, and hecaniu Joint lord paramuuiil over ihe 
duchy of Prussia. He was followed by .lohii Georoe in 
l.iri, who inlieriteil the new mark and priiicipaliiy of 
(Jrossen from his uncle, and under wliom Bratideiihiirg en¬ 
joyed continued traii(}uillily. To this prince suceeedeil. in 
l.)!)8, another eiiually paternal sovereign,.Ioachim Frederie. 
his son, who was bishop of Havelherg, Lehus, and Bran- 

denhurg, and incorporated the possessions of his dioc. 

witli tile electorate. Ho founded tlio gyuniasiiini o| 
■loachimstlial, now one of the best public, schools in Benin. 
His reign lasted from lo!)s to KiU.S. .lohn iSigi.'-imiiid, his 
sou and Micecssor, inherited not only a luoiotv of the 
domains of .luliers, (,!leves, and Berg, hnt sliorllv hefore his 
death, the diicliy of Prussia, whicli was at lluit time a 
Polish fief. From Ihe year liilS, tlmreforo, this duchy lie-, 
camo part of the cleelorale, and Brandenhurg and Prussi.i 
llicneeforward rank as a single state. Ho embraced llm 
Protestant reformed religion, hut not w ithout oxeiliiig some 
serious commotions iu Berlin. In KilO he was succeeded 
by George AVilliam, who inhcrilcd a IhMirishing patrimony, 
hut by his weak conduct during the Thirty yi’ars" war ainl 
the double dealing of Von Scdtwaizenherg, his mi'iisler, 
hc()Ueatheil it to his son, the ‘ great elector,’ Frederic 
William, in the mo.st deplorable condition, exiiausled iqpj 
devastated by the inroads of the Swedes and their contests 
with the imporialiits. Frederic AVdliaiii, who .•■iiccccdeil liis 
father in 1040, speedily restored his dominions to a of 
order and prosperity. One of the fruits of tlie treaty of 
Westphalia was possession of part of Pomerania, of the 
secularized chapters of Halhcrstadt, Minden, and Camiii, 
and of part of the earldom of llohensteiii, as well as of the 
protectorship of Magdeburg, the actual jios.sossnr of whii-li 
he became in 1080. By private compact he acquircil also 
the remaining moiety of the territories of Cloves, ami 
of tho Mark and Ravensberg. liimigh he alternately 
sided with tlie Swedes and Foies in the campaigns of 1C!)7 
anil tho following years, he succeeded in extorting from 
Poland a recognition of the indcpondenco of the duchy of 
Prussia, besides the cession of Lauenhurg and Biit'ow. 
AA'helher as an active ally of the Low Countries against tin* 
.aggression of France in IG7‘2, or a^ the defender of his c>wn 
diiminions against the furious inroads of Sweden, Fiedei 
William displajed a degree of skill and rosoliiiioii which 
rank him among the first generals of his day. I'he victory 
of Kehrbellin, in 1075, forced the Swedes to retire from the 
electoral Mark and Pomerania, and the suhseipient cani- 
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{ laign frcwl Prussia from their presence. At ^e tygteof, 
lis death, which occurred in 1688, this 411 ustfious prince left 
the electorate in a state of rcnovate«l prosperity, and. greatly 
augmented power,and extent.* His 8on«F|oderic HI., 
as.sumcd the regal dignity in 1701, under thil style and title 
of Frederic I., king of Prussia. Frederic William evinced 
no little wisdom hy the liberal reception which he afforded 
to multitudes refugees from other parts of Glermany, and 
to 20,000 Hugonots, whom religious ^rsecution expatriated 
from the soil of France, and who introduced the silk and 
other manufactures into the country. Ho was a munificent' 
and judicious -friend to those of .his subjects who had been 
ruined by the calamities of war; re-established the condition 
of many^towns which the same calamities had impoverished, 
built numbers of villages, was a zealous promoter of agri¬ 
culture and commerce, established a post-office in his do¬ 
minions, erected Dinsburg into a university, founded the 
royal library in Berlin, and constructed Uie Miillrose or 
Frederie Willitim’s Canal between tho Spree and the Oder. 
—[PutJssiA.] 

BRANDENBURG, the capital of the minor circle of 
West Havelland, in Prussia, from which tho Old Mark of 
B. derives its name, was in former times called ‘ Brennabor,' 
or the Burgh of the Forest: it is situated upon tho Havel, 
which divide-s the old from the new town, with an island, on 
which stand the castle, cathedral church, atid equestrian col¬ 
lege, lying between them. Between these two quarters of the 
town lies a swampy district, which, from itjo liouscs being 
built upon piles, is style 5 l ‘ Venice.' Each town is surrounded 
by a wall, but tho new town has a rampart in .addition ; the 
old town has five gates, besides a smaller outlet for foot 
passengers ; and the new, four gates; the streets in the first 
are narrow and crooked, but in tho last-mentioned they arc 
broad and straight. Inclusive of the cathedral chundu there 
are eight churches; there is a column, called the ‘ Roland- 
saiile,’ in the middle of tho market-place in the new town. 
The whole of Brandenburg contains about 13,000 inhab. 
and 1400 houses; a considerable increase since tho year 
1816, when the numbers of the one were I0,5~a, and of tho 
other 13-20. It is tho scat of a court of justice and a central 
tax-office, possesses a high school or gymnasium, a civic 
school, an equestrian academy, a siiperior female seminary 
{'17tc/ilfir-schule), five elementary schools, three schools for 
indigent children, five hospitals and benevolent asylums, 
and a house of correction or poor-house {Strnf-ansla/t or 
Armen-haus). Tho manufactures consist of woollens, 
lincnii, brandy, beer, leather, stockings, &c.; ship-building, 
fisheries, and a considerable trade with the interior, arc 
carried on; and some wine is made in the neighbourhood. 
The cathedral church, which has been renewed in modern 
times, is remarkable for its internal architecture, and the 
ancient church of St. Catherine for its baptismal font and 
library. It was once the capital of the electorate of Bran¬ 
denburg, and had tho right of giving the first vote in the 
as.scmblies of the provincial states, a right now exercised 
by the city of Berlin. It is in 52° ;t0' N. hit., and 12° 32' 
K. long, (llassel), abput 34 m. W. by S. of Berlin. 

BRANDENBURG, NEW, a town in tho grand duchy 
of Mccklenburg-Strclitz, on lakeTollcn, is built in a circular 
shape, surrounded hy .a substantial wall, with some reinain.s 
of^amparts and ditches, and is the chief town in the circle 
of Stargard. Tlic streets are broad, and at right angles to 
one another; it has a castle or palace, a spacious townhall. 
a hifth school, a lower school for townsmen's sons, another 
for girls, an elementary school, 43 brandy distillorie-i, manu¬ 
factures of tobacco, chemical preparations, and woollens, 
three cotton-print fcctorics, and a market for wool. It con¬ 
tains about 660 hotises and 6000 inhab. It is about "0 m. 
N. of Berlin, in'53° 30' N. lat. and 13-° 10' E. long. 
jHUANDON. [Suffolk.] 

separaled'DV the alcoholic or spirituous portion of wine, 
the process of a,the aqueous part, colouring matter, &c., by 
(branntwein), meahVtion. This word is of German origin 
undergone the operatiotg burnt wine, or wine which has 
when used bv itself, ml of fire. Although the word brandy, 
varieties of it have been'eans the spirit of wine, yet some 
potato-brandy, brandy fr manufactured and used; such arc 
table bodies containing ,<*om carrots, pears, and other vege- 
are all greatly inferio. fermentable matter: these howwer 
France, rum? arrack, ^ ir in flavour to true brandy. In 

malt-spirit, &c. arc compro- 

Burfarn of 4hr •iBctornlc wns noavly 35.700 


hei^d^ under of mu v/e ,* that from wine is 

distinguished ns‘'^<iir^.. t't'e de vtn; and in tre.iting of 
brandy we sl^ttH confine our remarks almost entirely to 
what ia.moant by the term in its restricted and exact sense. 

It Was once a question, whether brandy or spirit existed 
ready-formed in wine, and, consequently, whether it was 
or was not produced- % the operation of distilling. Mr. 
Brando (Phil. Tran8.4gi 1-1813) proved that scarcely any 
doubt could be reasonably entertained of the spirit being 
an cduct and not a 'product; this view of the subject was 
still fhrthcr elucidated by M. Gay Lussac (Ann. de Cbim. 
t. Ixxxvi. p. 175). One of his experiments consisted in 
shaking wine with litharge, or oxido of lead, reduced to 
fine powder, until it became as limpid as water, and after¬ 
wards saturating it with carbonate of potash; the alcohol 
by these means separated and floated upon the aqueous 
portion of the wine, and was thus obtained without distilla¬ 
tion. Another proof of the existence of ready-fornicd al¬ 
cohol was that of distilling wine in vacuo at tho temperature 
of 59'^ Fahr.; this being alowpir degree of heat than that 
occurring during fermentation, was yet sufficiently high to 
give a liquor containing much alcohol. It is now, therefore, 
universally admitted that wine consists chiefly of alcohol, 
water, colouring and saline matter, and some oil. Upon an 
argument in the Exchequer, anno 1668, whether brandy 
were a strong water or a spirit, it was resolved to bo a spirit. 
But on 25tU November, 1669, it was voted to bo a strong 
water, perfectly made. See the statute in pursuance there¬ 
of, 22 ('ar. II. cap. 4. 

Brandy is prepared in most wine countries, as Franco, 
Spain, Portugal, &c.; that obtained from France ii( by 
much the most esteemed. It -ja procured not only by dis¬ 
tilling tlie wine itself, but also b^ fermenting and subjecting 
to distillation the marc or residue of the last pressings of the 
grape. Various kinds of stills or alembics arc employed ; 
probably no two manufactiirei-s use precisely the same ap¬ 
paratus. .Some account of it may be seen by referring to 
the Ann. de Cbim. t. Ixxvii. p. 187, and Ann. do Chim. et 
lie Phys. t. vi. p. 88. 

Brandy is procured indifferently from red or w^itc wine, 
and it follows as a matter of course that the stronger wines 
yield the larger quantity of it. The Ibllowing table, drawn 
up by Mr. Branile, from the results of experiments insti¬ 
tuted for tho purpose of determining tho relative strength 
of wines, as lA'ineial !>}• the spirit tlioy contain, shows the 
groat fliffereneo which exists not only between diirercnt 
kinds of wine, but the strength of wine and that of some 
other fi?rnienli!d liquors, as compared with brandy of tlio 
strength incutioiu-d below. iPlul. Trans. 1811-1813.) 

The wines employed in the experiments on which the 
j t.able is I'oundcd were selected with the greatest care, both 
as to purify and quality. A given measure of each, satu¬ 
rated when necessary with potash or lime, was carefully 
distilled ne.-n-ly to dryness : by this the colouring and saline 
matter were separated, and the aqueous and spirituous part 
of the wine distilled in combination; the bulk of the distilled 
product was made exactly equal to that of the origiiial-wino 
liy the addition of distilled water.- After twenty-fonr hours 
its specific gravity was diitcrmined, and thence the quantity 
of alcohol, by reference to Mr. Gilpen's tablG.s. 

Tho figures in the table express the proportion of aliiobol 
of specific gravity O’825, at 60", by measure, existing in 
100 parts of the several kinds of wine and other liquors:— 


* At tint puriot! tho 
•q. «u<i iu po|). I, 


/tcncivii, 
hft tprri 

,500.0ti'jtorinl Burf 

/ 


Lissa 

Sitirit |R‘r cent, 
uy imMi«nrp. 

. . 26-47 

Madeira . , 

Sj^rit per cent, 
uy measure. 

• 24*42 

do. 

* • , 24 * 3.> 

do. , . 


23*93 


Average , 25*41 

do. (Sercial) 

• 

21 *40 

Raisin 

wino . . 26*40 

do. . 

• 

19*24 

do. 

do. . 25*77 

Average 

• 

98*27 

do. 

do. . . 23 20 

Claret . . 

• 

17*11 


Average . 25*1-2 

do. . 

• 

16*32 

Mar.^ala • • . *26 *03 

do. 


1 1*08 

do. 

. . . 25*05 

do. . 


12*91 


Average . 25 * 09 

Average 


15*10 

Port 

. . . 25*83 

Zatite,. 

* 

17 * 05 

do. 

. . . 24*29 

Malmsey Madcii 

a 

16*40 

do. 

. . . 23*71 

Ltinel. 


15*5*2 

do. 

. . . 23*39 

Sliiruz 


15*52 

do. 

. . . 22*30 

Syracuse 

• 

15*28 

do. 

21*40 

Sautcrtie 

• 

14*22 

do. 

. . !». . 19*00 

Burgundy . 

• 

16*60 


Average . 22*96 

do. . . 

• 

15*2‘2 
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Spirit percent. * Spirit pw^nt. 

_ A.. 'V nwamuc. . * by ni>>«»nT». 

Burgmv.y . «. 14-53 Champ, (sparkling) 12*80 

<h»- . . . . ir;95 do. (red) . . 12*56 

Averago . 14*57 do. (do.) . :i*^41*.30 

Hook ... 14*37 Averago . 12*61 

do. . . . 13*00 IIcrniit.*i!re (red) . 12*32 

do. (old in cask) . 8*88 Via de Grave * . 13*04 


Averago 

. 12*68 

do.: . . 

12*80 

NiccWi 

. 14*63 

Averago . 

13*37 

Barsac . 

. 13*86 

F/o'ntignac(Rivesalte) 12* 79 

(hirrant wine . 

. 20*55 

Cfile Rotio 

12*32 

Sherry 

. 19*81 

Gooseberry wine . 

11*81 

do. , 

. 19*83 

Orange wine, averago 

t- 

do. 

. 18*79 

of six samples made 


do. 

. 18*25 

by a I.s>ndoti manu- 


Averago 

19*17 

fac-turer . . 

11*26 

TenerifTo 

. 19*79 

Tokay ... 

9*88 

Colares * *. 

19*75 

Elder wino . . 

8*79 


I^achryma Christi . 19*70 Cider (highest average) 9*87 
Coiistantia (white) 19 "W do. (lowest do.) . 5*21 

do. (red) . 18*92 Perry, average of four 
Lisbon . , 18*94 . samples . . 7*26 

Malaga . . .18*94 Mead . . .7*32 

Biteeilas . . 18*49 Ale (Burton) . 8*88 

Red Madeira . , 22*30 do. (Edinburgh) . 0*20 

do. do. , . 18*40 do. (Dorchester) 5*56 

Averago . 20*3.5 Averago . 6*87 

Cape Muscat . 18*25 Malaga . . 17*26 

Cape Madeira . . 22*94 While Ilcnnilage . 17*43 

do. do. . . 20*50 Roussillon . . 19*00 

do. do. . . 18*11 do. . . . 17*26 

Average , 20*51 Averago . 18*13 

Grape wine . . 18*11 Brown Stout . . 6*80 

Calcavella . . 19*20 Loudon Porter (aver.) 4 * 20 

•do. . . .18*10 do.(SniallBeer,.aver.) I *2H 

Averago . 18*65 Brandy . . . .5.1 *.'!') 

Yidonia . . ,19*25 Rum . . . 5;?*fis 

Alba Flora . . 17*26 Gin . . . 57*60 

Tent . . . 13*30 Seoteh Whiskey . 5l*'t2 

Champigne (still) 13*30 Irish do. , . 5;5*!)0 

Mr. Faraday {Qnarlfirfij Journaf, vol. viii. p. (is) has 
given the following as the quantities of alcoliol, of the 
strength, and at the temperature ahovc-mentiuned, con¬ 


tained in the wines of Aitna: — 

I'lT (.’cut, 

yEtna (red) . . )m*(i9 

do. (white) . . .18*16 

do. (.Scrcial) . . 19*00 

do. (white Falerniaii) , 18*99 

do. (rod do.) . , 20*60 


It has bccit already staled that brandy is obtained not 
only from wine hut also from the (//ore, or fcrmetiled pressed 
grapes: this brandy has a more acrid llavonr tlian that 
procured from wine, which has generally been attributed to 
an admixture of an essential oil contained in llu! gnipo- 
stonos. M. Aubergier (Ann. do Chini. et de Phys. t. xiv.) 
has published some experiments which tend to j)rove that 
this acrid taste is derived from an oil contained in the skin 
of the grape. He found that the grape-stones, distilled 
cither with water or alcohol, yielded a liquor which had a 
very agreeable llavonr of almonds: grapes subjeeleil to dis¬ 
tillation produced a weakly spirituous Ii(|uor, which had 
neither the smell nor taste of brandy distilled from the 
marc; but the skins separated from the grapes and the 
stones, when fermented alone and aderwards distilleil, 
yielded a brandy perfectly resembling that from the marc. 
M. Aubergier afterwards succeeded in separating this od 
from the marc-brandy, and he found it so acrid and jiene- 
tra^ing, that' a single drop was sulficienl to deteriorate 
several gallons of goorl brandy. 

Although brandy is imported into England from various 
places in France, as from Bonrdeaux, Rochelle, *11111 Nantes, 
yet that of Cognac, a town in the department of Charente, 
is preferred to all of them ; and M. Aubergier slates that 
this as well as that from Andraye, is of superior quality 
because it is obtain^ from white wine, fermented so as not 
to become impregnated with the oil of the grape-skin. 

Brandy, when recently distilled, like spirit obtained from 
other s(mree3, is well known to be colourless; by mere keep¬ 
ing however it acquires a slight colwr, owing probably to 
some change in the properties of the soluble matter con¬ 
tained in it. The colour is much increased by keeping in 


casks; and it is made of the required intensity by the ad- 
ditibh of colouring-matter, as burnt sugar. 

!Ii; has liccn mentioned that spirit, sometimes called 
brandy, is procurable from potatoes, carrots, hcet-root, pear.s, 
&c. The spirit prooured from these gbncrolly retains with 
great obstinacy the flavour of the substance yielding it, which 
circumstance renders these brandies so much inferior to 
French brandy, 

BRANDY STATISTICS. In all wino-producing coun¬ 
tries, a part of the produce of the vineyard^ is converted into 
brandy, and in some of those countries a part of the spirit is 
employed to give strength to the remaining portion of the 
wine. The fiery wines of Spain, Portugal, Madeira, the 
Cane of Good Ho|>e, and other countries, are thus treated. 

There are no certain means of knowing what phiportion 
of the produce is distilled in different places. The only 
country in which, as far as wo know, the estimate of this 
kind has been made is France, where a commission, appointed 
to inquire concerniug the duties levied upon liqqprs. has 
given an estimate of the produce of the vineyards, and tho 
mode of its disposal. From this it appears that about 15 per 
cent, of the wine is made into brandy, but as the spirit which it 
yields varies iu (juantity according to the quality of the wine 
i'rom wliicli it i.s made, it is not possible to slate its amount 
with precision. It has been estimated that the quantity of 
brandy aiinuallv made is equal to about twentt* inillioii.s of 
Flnglish gallons, of whieh about one-third is exported, leaving 
thirteen milli<ins of gallons for consumption in France. 

The principal exportations are made from the Charente, 
from Dourdeaux. and from the port of Cette in Ibi; Medi¬ 
terranean (dep. of Ilerault). From Charente comes the 
brandy of C<ionae, which is principally used in Eiiolaiid, to 
which couniry llireo eighths of all the .shipments of Freiu-h 
brandy are onlinanly made. About onc-fmirlh is taken hy 
the Americans, chicily from Bourdean.x and Cello, ami the 
remainder is shipped in Comparatively small ({iinntitics to 
the French Antilles, to India, and to various eouiitries in 
Jiurope, ehielly to the north. 

I'ntil the early part of the present century, considerable 
purchases of Spanish brandy were made liy the English 
govm'imient for the use of the na%y ; hut at that time, with 
the view of encouraging onr V.'est India I'olonies, nuw was 
sulisliluled. The shipments of brandy from Spain are 
priiieipally made at Barcelona, whence about 11,600 pijies 
(about I,‘260,000 gallons) are annually exported. Of this 
t|uamity 3660 pipes are sent to Culia, 6000 pipes to the 
former dominions of Spain iu America, and 2000 pipes to 
the N. of Europe. 

The eoiisuniplion of brandy in England was greater half 
a eenlurv ago tlian it is at present. In the five jears from 
1786 lo 1790, the average <|uantity aniimntc'd to ],7.'!l,0'll 
imperial gallons; and in the five years from 1S3I to 183.5, 
the averago has hccii only 1,379.;5 I7 gallons; the duty m 
the iiicaii time having been advanced from 6 .t. lo 22.v. (,<f. 
per gallon. 

The quantity warehoused under the king’s lock is equal 
to about one year’s supply: three-liflhs of this quantily arc- 
lodged ill the clocks of Loudon. Tho c|uanlit\ in the sioc’Us 
of ciealers is usually alioilt half a iniilion of gallons. 

The c|uanlilic!s iiilportc-cl and exporlecl, and llnpso laUcii 
for eoiisuniplion in the I'niled Kingdom, cluring each of 
tho oiglit years I'roiii 1827 to 18.’I. were as fnllows; 


1827 . 

!iniiciHc**t. 

(OOliMl;-. 

. 1,7*21,805 

KNlr-.rtl-lt, 

CC.-ilI.,ll-. 

62 1,526 

'r.iK«*ii I’lir 
N«ii*sniinilu n 
tr-tiiMlii*. 

1.312.66 7 

1828 . 

. 2,.521,669 

l.o.'*0,972 

1.325,169 

J 829 . 

. 1,991,6-19 

(;61.(i!>7 

i.::oo,7 16 

1836 . 

. 1,6-13,169 

466.616 

1.274,<< 0 :: 

1831 . 

. 1,161,897 

.50 1,17*2 

1.*23.5,16 1 

1832 . 

. ‘2,6 71,82.8 

691.656 

1 ,(.6 1 . 6.5 *2 

]8.'{3 . 

. 2.6*23,313 

7 3.187 

1,3.57.21 1 

1834 . 

. ,3.170,‘297 

912,3;t5 

1.388,639 


The exporfalions arc ehielly made lo Iiulia and to onr 
colonics in N. America, iu the West Indies, and An.stralia. 

The rate of duty per imperial gallon, whieh was 6.y. in 
1787. received several small additions in 1791, 1794, ami 
1795, and in 1796 was raisc-d to lOcc. per gallon. In 1803 
it was further raised to 16*. 7c/.; in 1809, to 20.v.: and in 
1812, to 24.y. 9(/.; in the fcdlowing year it was-reducc-d lo 
22.V. 6c/., at which rate it has contimied to the* present, lime. 

BRANDYWINE, a small river which rises in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and joins tho Christiana, in tho upper 
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part of the state of Delaware, about » t^ towi^ of 

Wilmington, an*l about 2 m. from the Delawai« riw, 'frhich 
tbo united stream cntersTon the right 'bank a little above 
Newcastle. A. divisiqp '^bf the Araiwcan a^y , under 
Washington, durln^ithe war of IndepemenceT vm defsaited 
on the banks of the Brandywine, 11th Sept. 1777. Tlio 
consequence of the battle of Brandywine was the occupation 
of Philadelphia by the British troops. The Brandywine 
Hour-mills near Wilmington were formerly the most exten¬ 
sive of the kind i^ the U. S.; and they still enjoy a high 
reputation from the quality of the Hour produced there. 
The Brandywine offers a number pf favourable sites for ob¬ 
taining water-power, which have been taken advantage of. 
Brandywine is tho name of a township in Chester co. Penn. 
(Flint's/finenVan ; Hinton’s f/. fc’.; Malle-Brnn.) 

BRANK-a [Buck Whkat.] 

BRANTOME, tho common clcsignation of tho French 
writer, Pierre de Bonrdeilles, who was Lord Abbot <Abb(> et 
Baron, og Seigneur de I'Abbaye) of Brantorac, in Ooienne. 
Very little is known of the life'’ of Bianlomo, beyond tho 
brief and general sketch given by himself in an epitaph 
which he left to he insevibod on his tomb. He was a 


ted to have been written by 
in {^anl|pi|l|H|^ranalate»into French by Mure 
Phrasendor]^ ^d two dusertatious, the first * Spr les Ser- 
mens ai^Tbronwris Esj^gnols,' the other ‘ Sur les Belles 
Retraitd^VArmfies de diverses Nations.' The thirteenth con¬ 
tains the author’s * Opuscules Divers,' seventeen in number, 
the last being his Testament, a very onrious doeuincnt, 
extending to about fifty pages. To these is added a piece 
entitled ‘ Maxims ct Avit du Maniement do la Guerre,' by 
Andril do Bouiileilles, Brantfimo's elder brother. The letters 
of Andrfi to Charles IX., Henry III., and their mother 
Catherine do’ Medici, with their, answers, form the foiirtctMifh 
volyine of tho collcclion ; and the fil'lcenth is filled with a 
history of the family of Bouiileilles, principally taken from 
Dinot’s ‘ Thf*atre de la Noblesse Frun«;oiso,’ and brought 
down to the time when tho edition was published. In the 
cour.se of this long genealogical detail there is given a life 
of Bran tome, which'fills about eighty pages. His portrait 
is prefixed to the volume. 

There is no English translation either of the whole of 
Brantfime’s works, or, as far as Ve arc aware, of any part 
of them. This is no doubt to bo accounted for from the 


younger so|i of an aiitiont and dist inguished family of Peri- comparatively late d.ito at which they appeared ; had they 
gnrd, where ho appears to have been born about the year been publislicd half or two-thirds of a cenlury- earlier, 
1.5‘27. Having servi’d his apprenticeship in arras under it is proliatde that the extreme freedom of expression in 
Francis of Guise, he eventually obtained two companies of which they abound would not have shut out Braiitoire from 
fiiot from Cliarles IX. That king, with whom he was our liti-ratnvc, any move than the same objection has di-- 
great favourite, also made him a chevalier of the Order of'priced ns of his equally unscnipulcfus contemporaries, 
St. Michael. That of Ilabito de Christo was bestowed upon Raticlais ami Montaigne. In this respeel, as well as m 
him by Don Sebastian of Portugal. Ho is supposed to have ' others, his ‘Memoires’ all’ord us un<hn;bt<'dlv the most 
visited in the early part of his life most of the countries of i living pieture that has been preserved of the age in whii-h 
Europe, cither in a military capaeity or as a traveller. Ho | he lived, and of tin* odd system gf manners and of mora- 
likewisc tells ns that Charles IX. gave him tho oilice of one lity then prevalent. No mere statement of faets wliieli 
of his gentlemen in ordinary, and a pension of‘20(10 livres may lie gathered fiiini more formal liifloriaiis ean convey 
a year. Another dignity which lie held was (hat of chain- the vivid iuipfession which this writer’s whide style and 
hc'f'Iain to M. do AIen(;on. After the aecessioii of Henry (one of seulimenl give us of the entirely dilfereiit light ill 
III., hv whom he inliniaies that he was not held ill the same ! wliieli li< eiiii.iusness in hoih so.xcs was then \ ie-.ved from 


estimation that he had enjoyed with the preceding king, ho 
appears to have taken his leave of tho eourt, and retired to 
his estate of Uichemont in his native province. It is snp- 
poseil to have been after this (hat he wrote his various 
works. He died at llicliernont on tho l.‘jth(tlic‘Biographie 
1)iiivcrscUc ’ says the othj of .July, Ifild. 

By his last will he charged his h<-irs with the ]mblication 
his works, or memoirs, ns (hey arc often collectively 
<-:illed, ordering that the necessary funds should he provided 
from the revenues of his estate; although he has, known, | 
lie adds, the booksellers pay for liberty to publish books 
not half so interesting or so likely to he well received by the 
public. They did not, however, appear till the year tutili, 
when they were printed in eight duoileeim i volumes; aceord- 
ing to (he title-page, ‘at I.eydoii, hy John Sarabix the j 
younger,’ hut in reality, it is said, at the Hague by tin 
iirothers Steueker. The liii><iraphip. Universelle, erro¬ 
neously we suspect, describes this edition as consisting of 
ten volumes, as dated ir>0(i-()7, ami as printed by one of tho 
Elzevirs, but wliieh of them is not stated. The works were 


that in which wi‘ now ic.g.ird it. It .secins never to eii:cr 
Bnmtduie's head lliat either man or woman can ho <• • 11 - 
.sidcred dishonoured, or to have forfi-iled :i char,icier lor 
virtue, by the most lavish imlid.gcnce 111 what Itb calls 
gallantry. Tho most abandoned of (he female worlhies 
whoso lives he details, aro sjudveii of hy him as Iclh 
illustrious ladies and good tHirisliaiis. iSo eomplete is li. 
abstinence from every expression that might denote a sense 
of then; being any thing to lilamo in the ilidiilgeiice;> 
which he has rccorcicd, tlial lie has liccii sus|>octed by some 
critics of composing bis works willi a determined piirpogo 
of underuliliiiig the belief of his readers in the euminon 
dislincl ions hoi ween lirliio ami vice. 'J’his however is pn 
bably an unfounded bypolhosis. It ean hardly be .said tlial 
Brantdme’s moral erecd on I'lo .snlijoct of gallantry, straiigo 
as it appoars to us, is veallv diiferelit from tlmt which wi 
generally in fashion when lio wrote, and had been so for 
ages before. He is not more lax in his jiidgmeols upon 
matters of this kind, for inslaneo, than his predeci'ssor 
Froissart, or, as wo liave already vdiservcd, than liis coiitein- 


soiit to the press by (Maude do Bonrdeilles, Cointede Montre- 
I or, graiul-ncphevv of the author. Another edition appeared 
in 1 nt)!), and another in 1722. But the most complete edition 
of Brantdinc is that of 17-10 (not 17-10-41, as stated in (he 
■ Biiigrapliie Uuivcrselle') in fifteen volumes diiodeeimo, 
which bears tho impress of the Hague on tho tille-pago, but 
is said to have been actually printed at Rouen, No printer's 
or bookseller's name appears. The editor, who has appended 
some explanatory notes, was, according to the ‘ Biograithie 
l.'iiiverselle,' Jacob le Duchat; Watt, in the ‘Bibl. Britan.,’ 
we believe incorrectly, attributes tho edition to Prosper 
Maridiantl. A reprint of it in the same number of volumes 
apjiearod in 1779 at Maastricht (hut with the impress of 
l.ondon); and it was once more reproduced in eight volumes, 
octavo, in 1787, by Baslien, as a part of the collection entitled 
‘ Memoires pour servir it 1’ Histoire de France." 

(V the litWn volumes, the first contains ‘ Les Vies des 
Dames lUustres Francoises ct Etrangiiresthe second and 
third, ‘ Iais Vies des Dames Galantesthe fourth and fifth, 
‘ Les Vies des llommcs llhistres et Grands Capitaities 
liirangers the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, 

' Les Vies des Ilonmies llhistres ct Grands C'apitaimxi 
Francois;’ and the ekvventh, ‘ Le Discours sur les Duels.’ 
The reinainini^four volumes consist of pieces which had not 
been previously published. 'ITte twelfth contains a collec¬ 
tion entitled ‘ Khodomoutades et GofttUles Rencontres 


porary Montaigne. In his jiraises of beauty and of knightly 
prowess ami courtesy, Kraiilomc writes with warm and v lo- 
queiit enthusiasiii. 

BRASKNC)SE (JOLLEGE, Oxford. The precise date 
of the fomulalion of this college is not known. The ]ilan 
for it Wfis concerted in l.i07-8, between William Snivili, 
bishop of Liiieolii, and Richard Suttou,^ Esq., aflciwanls 
Sir R. Sutton of Prestbury, in Che.smVe, a member of tho 
privy eon noil to King Henry VII.; and in 1508 they eb- 
taiiied from University College a Ica^ tJfc two of-the old 
halls of Oxfonl, Brasenoso Hall and IJttle UnivOnuty Hull, 
with their gardens and appurtenaiieej^for the term of 
ninety-two years, at the annual rent of K.; and it was not 
until the expiration of the almve lease that an equivalent 
estate was made over to University College, and Brasi'iioso 
College obtained the freehold. On these promises the 
college first rose. Other messuages or house]^ of education 
for students adjoining were subsequently purdiascd: in 
the first instance Salisbury Hall, to which were afterwards 
added Little Edmund HalK llabcrdasher's Hull, Black 
Hall, Staple Hall, and Glass Hull, the chief of these running 
between what is now JJncoln College-lane ami tho Higii- 
atreet. Tho present lodgings of tlie principal were erected 
on tlie spot where Kabcrdashcr’s Hall stood. Tho first 
hall, from which tW9'*collegc took its name, was of great 
antiquity. In the thirteenth century it was known by tho. 
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same name, which wu unquea^ wa Mjr. owing of Stow. Jeft laaf; to purchase lands, &c. for the uinin- 

cumstnnee of a nose of brass affiHrarta tho (^aro, tenarice of a fellow in 1538. In the same ycaa Br. "William 

hall must have nad a name "before it go't one tfom this cir- Clyfton also gave lauds for the" maintenance of a fellow, 
ounisUince, perhaps we miiy conclude that^he ndtqoJBrase- Another ^luwshij^was settled ^^he Mllege by Brian 
nose was originally a kind of nickname. Hygdon, «ran of York, in 15-19. lor ^^-nalve of Y''rkshiio 

It appears that a sodety was formed almost as soon as and Lincolnshire, alternately. The cdncluding fellowship, 
the college w^s projected. We find a principal in the which is the twentieth, wasfoundedbyi^rs.JoyccFratik- 
niontli of JuneriSlO. The charter of foundation granted land, a distinguished benefactress not O^ily to tliis and to 
to Bishop Smytl) and Riciiard Siftton, Esq.,' is dated Jan. Lincoln College, but to Caitts and to Emmanuel College, in, 
15llg J 511-12: and it is supposed that the society became Cambridge. Humphrey Ogle of ChalHSrd, or Salford, lii 
a ])ci-manent corporation on tlie feast of St. Hugh, Nov. Oxfordshire, archdeacon of Salop, provided exhibitions in 
17lli, 1512, or perhaps a little earlier. According to the 1513 for two scholars horn in I’rcscot, or in the diocese of 
charter, the society was to consist of a principal and sixly Chester or Lichfield : and in defect of snch, ‘ any fit persons 
scholars, to be instructed in the sciences of sophistry, logic, born in the king's duuiiuiuns.' John, T.ord Morduunt, in 
and philosophy : and afterwards in divinity, and they might 1-570, founded tliree scholarships. Of AlexaiiddV Nowell, 
possess lands, &c., to the yearly value of .300/, beyond all the learned dean of 8t. I’aul's, it has been observed, that 
hurdciLS and rep.iirs. Tlie number of fellows, however, was he came to this college in iho ihirteenth year of liis age, 
not completed until their revenues, by l)eing laid out on resided tliirleen years, founded thirteen seliolarslrips, and 
land, began to be certainly i)roduclivo. died on the l.'ttii day of Kohruary, liiOl-2, at llie wlvaneed 

Tlie estates which Bishop Smyth bestowed on the colIog(! age of ninety-live, .loyce FranUhiiid, lioforo mentioned, 
were cbielly two: Basset’s Fee, in the environs of Oxford, .lunie.s Binks, alias Stoddard, Ceorgo I’aljn, Dr. Suniue! 
wiiie.h formerly is supposed to have belonged to tho Bassets Radclifl'e, .lohn Mihvard, John Carlwriglil, Fsq., of Ayiilio, 
barons of Ileadingfon : and the entire property of the suji- Anno Walker, Hugh Henley, Thomas (lliurelj, "Riehard 
pressed priory of Cold Norton, with its manors and estates Read, Sarah ilnchess-do\vagi-r of Somerset, Dr. Thomas 
in Oxfordshire and Nortlianiptonsliire. It was sold to Yale, William Hulme, F.sq., Dr. William Oriinhaldston, 
Bishop ,Smyth, by the convent of-St. Stephen’s, Westniin- and others, have either founded or augmented seholarsliijis 
slcr, for eleven hundred and fifty nmrks. and exhibitions. 

The estates given by Si-i’ Richard Sntloii were, the manor The seliohirsliips founded by (he Duchess of .Somerset 
of Burgh, or Borowi-, or Erdehorowc, in the parish of So- amount at this time to twenty in nuinhi-r. Tlii'v arc appro- 
nierby, in the county of Leicester, and otlier estates in the priuU-d to youtlis educated at the grammtir-scliools of Mail- 
siinie parish and neighbourhood: an estate in the parish of ehester, Marlhorongli, and Hereford, with a permission to 
St. Mary-le-Siraiid, ].iundon, whieh in lli73 \v:i3'sold to the society, in respect of four, to accept of hirlli in tlie 
the commissioners for enlarging the strei-ts after the great comities oi' Hereford, Lancaster, ami Chesfi-r as :i (|nalifi- 
lire, for the sum of 17011/., and with this an estate was tmr- eation, in defect of candidates ediiealed in lliost* selinols. 
ehaseil at Burwarileseol or Burscot, in Oxfofd.-.hire : wliich Mr. Hulme gave hinds in and lu-iir to the town of Mau- 
Was siihsi'i|uently exehatigi-d ior other lands at Stanford, ehester to cerltiin trustees resident in that iii-ighhoiirlinod, 
in tile Vale of Wliile Horse. Sir Richard .Stillon gave for Iho .stipporl of four jioor hat-ln-lors of .■iris, for it jicriod of 
also the manor of Cropreily, in tlie eoimly of Oxfonl, iiiid fcinr years Ironi the date of lliaf dcgi-cc. .Sutne of these lands 
c.-ftain lands there, timi tin estate in North Cekington, or having been sithscipiiMilly Iniill iqioii, Brasennse-slreel iMan- 
Wokyiulon, in the comity ol Essex. cli.-.-,li r) slamliiig upon a partof them, and all in various ways 

III tliWsame year, by indeiilure with Sir Richard .Sulloii, grt-ally improved in value, the trustees, who tire noblemen 
the society ajjreed to kee]) ill! anniversary for ever Cor lii.shoji and gentlemen of the eounties of Lancasler and Chester, 
Smvih and Sir Ricli.inl Smtoii, on the ilav s of llieir n.-- luive bet-ii incorporated by act of parliament; whereby they 
s]ioelive decease. Sir Riehaid Sutton’s la. t heiicrat-lioii to have obtained a power of purchasing advowsons, and pre- 
tlu! t-ollcge, except that ol' a/, i'or biiibling a wall, was an senting to the livings. They arc bound Iiowever to prcsi-ui 
estate in Carsington and Cowley, in Oxfordsliire, of wliicli snelt priests as are, or have lita’ii exliihilioners upon Mr. 
he put the colleg'e in ]iossession in .1 ulv, Hulme'iv foundation. 'I'lie nominators to llie exliiliitioiis 

^Bishop Smyth composed a body of statutes before tbe are tbe warden of Mancliestcr and the ri-ctors of I’resIwii-h 
year I'lEt, but they arc not now known to exist. In bis ami Bury in Lancaslure, fur tbe time Ix-ing : who again "an 
will he devidved to lii.i exeimtors the Imsiiiess of correcting liomin.ite none hut momhers of Brasenose ('ollege. Tile 
and iimeiidiiig these statutes ; and aceordingly :i new eoile, Jiarl wliieli the soeiuly take in the fouiulation is milv to 
signed and sealed hv four of his <!Xe<-iilors, was given to supply olijeels for the founder’s boiiiity, and to name the 
the college, and is still preserved. In the year l.j-il-iil it lecturer in divinity. The advowsons whieh have been pur- 
uiidi'rvvenl a complete revision, anil was ralilled by the seal chased are entered in the college list, as the most eonve- 
of Sir Riehard Sutton, the surviving founder. Of this how- nient iiiude of giving infuniuition to the exhiliitioners. Tim 
over a tniiiseript only remains. In forming these sltitutes exhibitions arc now-fifteen, exceeding loo/, per ammoi 
considerable use was made of those of Magdalen (.'ollege. oacb ; and the sum of 3,5/. is annually expeiidetl in the pur- 

which bad boon borrowed from Wykeham's statutes for chase of hooks for each exhibitioner. 

New College. In addition to these and various other minor luuiefaciions. 

In these last statutes the college is recognised tis itom- loeliireships liiivo tilso been endowed, since the tiuiiidalion 
monly called ‘Hie King’s ITaiile tiiid Colledge of Bra.sen- of the college, in )>1nlosophy and linnuinily, in Creek, in 
nose, in Oxford,’ to consist of a priiu-ipal and twelve follows, Hehrew, tiiul in r.ialliemalies. 

all of them born within tlie diocese of (Joveiilry and Lieh- Tlie actual .society of Brasenose (3>Ilege at pr-o.--:nt con- 
field ; with preference to the natives of the eounties of Lull- sisls of a priiieiptil and twenty fellows. There are :i!so 
caster and Chester, aiid es])eciaUy to the natives of the lliirty-twoseholarsliips,and litleen exhibitions. The iiumher 
parish of Prescol in Lancashire, and of I’resiluji-y in of inemhers, resident and iion-rosiclctii, upon the c.dlege 
Chesliire. Besides ihpi^c twelve, there wore to be iwo books, tu-cording to the Oxford (.’aleiidar of ]S3.), is 3‘.'(i. 
fellows, rnkwters or bachelors of arts, natives of Hic diocese Tiic Bishop of Lincoln is llieir ’isitor. 
of Sai'um, -or Ilorafpcd, agreeably to the intent of a compo- Among the more einiiumt memhors of this college were 
silioii iiclwccn Edrnitind Audley, bishop td’ Salisbury, and Laurence Nowell dean of l.iclifield. Fox tho uiavlyrologist, 
the college, for that purpose; liut for some reason, not now .Sir Henry Savile, Sir Henry .Speli :m, Brerewood the ina-* 
known, this benefaction never look place. thematician, Humphrey I.huvd tlie Welsh historian, tSir 

In addition to” the bounty of their two founders, this Jtdin Stradling; Erdeswiek and iSir Peter Leyccster the 

society soon ,obtaincd numerous bencfaclions. The first (.lioshire aiiliijiiaries, Lord (Jliaiii-ellor Egerton, Ruhert 
permanent benefaction was that of Elizabeth Morloy of Burton, aiiihor of tho ‘Anatoiiiy of Melancholy,’ Sir Wil- 
Westminster, widow, who died alxml 1521, Sir Riciiard liam Fctty, Elias Ashmole, John Priuc_, author of ‘Tiie 
Sutton, at her reqiiekt, had settled on the college in 1512 Worthies of Devon,’ and Dr. Whitaker, the aut'.ior of‘Tlie 
the manor of Pinchepollos, &e., in BfeAsliire. John Wil- History of Manchester.’ 

lianison, clerk, gave 20(1/. ill 1521, to purchase lands for the -Tho ecclesiastical patronage of this society rem-isls .>i 
maintenance of two follows. John Elion, alias Baker, thirty rectories, two chapelries, and a lactureship, inodiieing 
canon of Salisimry, founded anotheif* fellowship in 1028. in all an income of about 13,439/. 

William Porter, who bad been wai^ib of Now College, The original edifice of Bishop Smyth and Sir Richard 
founded a fellowship in 1531. Edward Darby,%rchdeacon Sutton is still visibi&'in the large entrance quadrangle; but 
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a ilurd story was constructed over a'grcat'pavt'of it, with 
dormer windows, &c., about the time of JIauies'l., fur the 
accommodation of additional members. The hull and tower 
gateway however retain ’fnueh of their l^riner grandeur and 
)>icturc^quc etfect; ana the decayed pai^s of the Mter might 
be easily restored from Loggau's print of 1675; at which 
time it appears to have been in good preservation, and the 
tracery ol the v^dows entire. At that date, and till the 
year 1770, the lodgings of the principal were on each side 
of the gateway, alld over it, according to the antient prac¬ 
tice. The present frontage of the college occuiiies nearly 
the whole of the western side of the Radclifte-square; and 
the site of it, including the principal's house, extends soutli- 
wainl to the High-street. 

The hall, or refectory, on the south side of the priiuripal 
quadrangle, is lofty and well proportioned. Its windows 
are partly cinhellishcd with the arms of the founders and 
benefactors, whose portraits also adorn the walls. Among 
them is the original portrait of Dean Nowell. 

The first chapel used hy the society was a small oratory 
over the buttery, since eonvcrlod into roo'ms. The founda¬ 
tion stone of a new chapel was laid June 2G, 105G, and it 
was finished in about ten years. It is built upon the site 
whore Lfttle Edmund Hall stood. Dr. Samuel Raihrlilfc, 
the ]>riiicipal at the time it was erected, eoutributed 1850/. 
to the building. 

The contents of the Ohl ].,ibrary, which stood at the 
north-west coruer of the large quadrangle opposite the 
original chapel, were transferred to u new library, built over 
the cloister, between the ehai)cl and the si>uth side of the ' 
inner court, and finished in IGGd. Thu design of this builil- 
ing is attributed to Sir Christopher Wren ; the interior was 
refitted under the superindence of Mr. Wyatt, in 1780, 

The present principal, Ashiirst Turner Gilbert, D.D., 
elected in 1822, is the eighteenth from the foundation of 
the college. (Wood’s CuHcfiex and IJullx of Oxford, by 
Gulch ; Churtoii's J.icex of the I'ouitderx of liraxenoxe Col- 
/cg-c, 8vo., Oxf., 1800 ; Chalmers’s Ilixt. of the Collegex 
and Hatlx of Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo., O.xf., 1810; Ingram's 
Memorials of Oxford, dto.; Oxford Unit'. Calendar for 
1385.) 

BRA'SIDAS. The first mention of this eminent Spar¬ 
tan occurs in the fir.st year of the I’eloponnesian war, in 
which he performed u very gallant action in throwing him¬ 
self at the head of a body of troops into Methone when be¬ 
sieged by the Athenians, ‘ and for this exploit was the first 
that was’ praised at Sparta in this war' Cl'hncyd. ii. 25). In 
the third jear of the war he was associated with Cnemus in 
the command of the Peloponnesian licet, was present in the 
second battle in which the Lacedtemoiiians were defeated 
hy Phormion, and took probably a leading part in a well- 
contrived scheme for surprising the Athenian port of 
Pirmus, which failed, as Thucydides intimates, chiefly from 
the want of due energy iu its execution (ii, 85—94). In the 
tilth year he was associated with Alcidas in the command 
of-the Peloponnesian fleet. In the seventh year he com¬ 
manded a ship in the armament whicli attacked the fort of 
Pylhs, newly erected by Demosthenes on the mainland oppo¬ 
site the island of Sphacteria; distinguished himself by sii- 
licrior bravery, and being severely wounded, and fainting, he 
dropped Ills shield into the sea, which was picked up and 
made jiart of the Athenian trophy. Thi.s little incident is 
worth relating, because the loss of the shield was considered 
disgraceful. It docs not appear that Brasidas suffered iu 
reputation from this accident (iv. 11,12). 

Soon after a request for help was preferred to Sparta 
from sumo cities in the Chalcidian peninsula, which had 
thrown off their alliance, or rather their allegiance to 
Athens. Brasidas was already so well known, that the 
Ghaleidians requested that lie might he the leader of any 
force which should be sent to tbeir assistance ; and the text 
of Thucydides (iv. 80) seems to indicate that no one con¬ 
tested with him the command of a distant and uncertain 
enterprise. The Laeediemonians gave him 700 heavy- 
armed foot; the rest of his army, consisting of Peloponne¬ 
sian mercenaries, he w as collecting in the neighbourhood of 
' Sicyon, where he had the opportunity of protecting and pre¬ 
serving to the Peloponnesian alliance the city of Megara, 
uttaeked hy an Athenian oi-my (iv. 70—74). This was 
early in the eighth year of the war. In the same summer 
he led his army of 1700 heavy-armed foot (containing 
altogether about 4000 soldiers) to Macedonia. One chief 
ailUculty of the undertaking was to reach the scene 


of nctioti. ,TUe Athenians commanded the sea, and the 
liAd route'lay timufh Thessaly, a diilicult and an un¬ 
friendly cjjtmtry* But by the assistance of a few principal 
Thessi^aiis, who acted us his guides, and by the decision, 
rapidity, and address of his own movements, he eluded the 
diifieuUics which he had reason to apprehend, and reached 
the Macedonian frontier. 

We can only give an outline of this expedition, which is 
but an episode in the Pelotwnucsian war. The thing chiefly 
to be remarked is the mild conduct of Brasidas, as com¬ 
pared with the haughtiness and severity usually manifested 
hy Spartan commanders towards their subject allies. 
Thucydides observes that Brasidas did the Laccdsemonians 
great service by his equity and moderation, which at that 
time induced many cities to go over to them; and after¬ 
wards, even after the Sicilian war, ‘ the wisdom and virtue 
of Brasidas, to some known by experience, by others bo- 
lieveil upon report, was the principal cause whiidi made the 
Athonimi confederates affect the LaccdoDiiioniatis; for being 
the first foreign commander (t. e. first in this war) and 
esteemed in all points for a worthy man, he left behind him 
an assured hope that the rest also were like him' (iv. 81). 
The first fruits of his appearance in Chalcidice were the 
revolt of Acanthus and Stagirus from Athens; and thi.s 
success, before winter was completely set in, was followed 
by the acquisition of Amphipolis on the Strymon. This 
was the heaviest loss which could have befallen the Athe¬ 
nians, inasmuch as it was the most important of their Thra¬ 
cian dependencies, and they derived from it a considerable 
revenue, and plenty of timber for shipbuilding, which the 
soil of Attica did not supply. 

After the capture of Amphipolis, Brasidas meditated 
Luilding a licet in the Strymon,. Itnd he requested reinforce¬ 
ments from Sparta, which it certainly would have been wise 
to have sent. But these were denied, partly because the 
leading men were jealous of him, partly because the go- 
verniiient was intent on concluding the war, and obtaining 
the freedom of the Laccdtemoiiians made prisoners in 
Sphacteria. Accordingly, in the following spring iu the 
ninth year of the war, a truce was concluded, which pro¬ 
vided that each party was to retain what it then possessed. 
It became a question however to which of them Seione, 
which had surrendered to Brasidas just about the ratifica¬ 
tion of the truce, did belong ; and Brasidas refused to give 
it up to the Athenians. In this he was wrong, according to 
Thucydides, who says (iv. 122) that Sciorie was in the hands 
of the Athenians when the truce was signed, and two days 
afterwards ; but he probably vvas ill pleased with the nego- 
ciatioii, and must certainly have been reluctant to deliver 
up that city, by which ho had been eminently trusted and 
huiioureil, to the certain reveime of the Athenians. Tliis 
circumstiince, anil the revolt of Mende, a neighbouring city, 
which ho also received into the alliance of Sparta, alleging 
that the Athenians had alrcadv infringed the terms of 
truce, led to the continuance of hostilities on the coast of 
Thrace. The Athenians passed a savage decree to take 
Seione and put to death the iuhahitants, and sent Nicias 
and Niceratus with an army to enforce it. The year passed 
without any decisive occurrences; but in the following 
spring (H.c. 422) the Athenians sent out Cleon to assume 
the command, who speedily undertook the siege of Anqihi- 
polis. Brasidas superintended the defence. In the quality 
of his troops Cleon had the advantage; the numbers were 
about equal. But this superiority was more than compen¬ 
sated by the difforoucc of talent in the generals. In short, 
Cleon was jnizzled; and Brasidas, who watched his move¬ 
ments from the city, took at once advantage of a false ma- 
numvre, and led his troops to battle, in which the Athe¬ 
nians were completely defeated, but lie himself received a 
mortal wound. He was buried in the, public-place of Am¬ 
phipolis at the public expense, was worshipped as a hero, 
and, as a still higher mark of respect, it was ordained 
that he, instead of Agnon the Athenian, should thcnce- 
fora’ard be honoured os the true founder of the city and 
colony. 

If Brasidas hod lived ho probably would have become 
oife of the most remarkable men in the history’ of Sparta. 
His military talents were great; his temper politic and con¬ 
ciliatory; his accomplishments considerable, at least in 
Sparta, for Thucydides pithily observes, that, ‘ for a Lace- 
dwmonian, he was not unable to speak' (iv. 84). That he 
was held in high rl^spect throughout Greece may bo ga¬ 
thered, no| only from tho testimony of Thucydides above 
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quoted, but from the expression put iR|^ the mouth oC.^ci> 
biadcs by Plato, in the * Banquet, "wat 'such as A^hUles 
was. we may conjecture Brasidas to have b^en.V • 

BRASS, JEa of the Romans, is an alld^ of'cOpper and 
zinc, which has been known and used from the romo^t an¬ 
tiquity ; it is now extensively employctl both for uscrul and 
ornamental purposes. 

The direct method of forming' brass is by melting together 
its constituent metals ; but it was manufactured long before 
zinc w'as obtained in its metallic form. Calamine, an ore of 
zinc, was mixed with copper and charcoal, and the zinc 
being, by tbo well-known action of the carbonaceous mat¬ 
ter, reduced to the metallic slate immediately combined with 
the copper, without separately exhibiting metallic properties. 
In Germany brass appears to have been made for centu¬ 
ries before the manufacture was introduced into England : 
Ibis is stated to have been done by a German, who esta¬ 
blished works at Esher in Surrey in the year 1649. 

'Wbou the requisite furnaces have been erected, tbo next 
•step in the process is that of reducing cup])er to a convenient 
form for ensuring its ready combination by extending its 
surface. This is effected by jiouring the molted metal into 
water ; by which process what is called shot roppor is ob¬ 
tained, in )>ieccs varying in size from that of small shot to 
that, of a bean. 

The ne.xt process is to prepare the calamine, which is a 
carbonate of zinc. Tliis is first broken into small pieces, and 
then heated to redness in a reverlKsratory furnace. In this 
way, by the loss of carbonic acid and. moisture, one ton of 
ciilaininc is generally diminished to about twelve cwt., and it 
is when eold reduced to a fine powder and wasbctl. 

The materials being tbu8_ prepared, 40 pounds of ^ic shot 
copper, 60 pounds of the pq^^dered calamine, and a ([Uantity 
of powdered charcoal equal'to it in bulk, arc carefully mixed 
and put into eight earthen crucibles, this being the number 
placed in each furnace, made of a ptreuliar form. Tlieru is 
also commonly mixed with these ingredients a quantity of 
scrap brass. When the fire has l)ccn continued fur about 
seven or eight hours, the operation is finished. Supposing 
40 pounds of scrap brass to have been added to the above- 
meiiiiuncd quantities of the ingredients, a plate of brass is 
obtained by pouring tlie luelul into granite moulds, which is 
generally about Si ft. in length and weighs about 108 
pounds. This plate is used fur rolling into tbiu sheets > 
called lattcn. Very frequently the metal is poured into 
c.-ist-iruii moulds, by wbieh bars about ei^bt inches in length 
arc obtained: these bars arc employed by those who cast brass 
into small goods, or who mix it by melting with additional 
quantities of copper so as to produce im^tal having difierent 
shades of colour, as tombac, pinc.hbeek. Sic. Sometimes 
blende, or the sulpbnrct of zinc, is employed instead of cala¬ 
mine ; it is first roasted to dissipate the sulphur, and there 
remains an oxide. 

It has been stated that bra.ss is now' sometimes made by 
the direct union of the metals; but this process requires 
great caution, for if the heat be too suddenly applied, or if 
't bo raised too high before the metals begin to unite, then 
the zinc, on account of its great atlinity for oxygen, burns, 
and thus not only is loss occasioned, but the quality of the 
jiroduet is injured by it, ow'ing to the deficiency of zinc. 

Brass for various ]>ur|K>ses is made of different proportions 
of the two metals, and consequently possesses difierent qua¬ 
lities ; its general properties are, that it has a w'cli-known 
fine yellow colour, is susccptiblu of receiving a high polish,. 
and is only superficially acted upon by tbo air. It is very ' 
mulleablc atid ductile when cold, and consecjucntly may be 
beaten into thin leaves and drawn into fine wire : at a high 
temperature it is brittle. The specific gravity of brass is 
greater than that deducibic from the specific gravities of 
the metals which constitute it, as shown by the following 
statement. 

Brass, containing copper 70 and zinc 30, w'ould give a 
calculateil specific gravity of 8'390; but by experiment it is 
found to be 8*443: when the pioportions are copper 80 and 
zinc 20, the calculated is to the actual density as 8*490 to 
8*560. On comparing the composition and density of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of brass, it appears that the density increases 
with the proportion of copper, as ihight indeed be expected, 
and that it is sometimes even equal to that of the copper 
itself. 

Brass is more fusible, sonorous, a worse conductor of heat, 
and harder than copper. It is readily turned in a lathe, 
and is consequently well adapted not only for philosophical 


instruments, but those used in mahufactanhg processes and 
for domestic purposes. In the state of wire it. is most ex¬ 
tensively employed in pin-making, and fur various other 
purposes; the thin leaves into which brass is made by ham¬ 
mering are galled Udteh metal or DutcU.guld. 

Authors differ widely as to the best proportions of copper 
and zinc for making brass. It is stated, in the supplement 
to the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,' that one part of copper and 
two parts of zinc are the best proiKirlioiis for common brass; 
and that one partyof each forms prince's lactal of a fine yol- '' 
low colour. Mr. Parkes, Essays, p. 210, states (and wc believe 
he obtained liis iiifurinatiuii from a ii accurate source) that 
the most useful proportions are two parts of copper to one 
part of zinc, which an: not far from one equivalent of each 
metal. Bertbier'.s analysis of the brass wire of Jcinappes 
confirms the probability of this slutement, fur ho found it to 
consist of 

Copjier . . 64 • 2 

Zinc . . .33*1 

J.eaii . , 8 

98* 1 

The small quantity of load is of eourse to be regarded as 
an acciileiital ailiuixture. Aceordiiig to Dr. Thomson, also, 
Bristol brass consists uf 

t'opper . . 6.'i*1.5 

Zinc . . 34'85 

lUO 

Some old Diilob brass, analysed by the same chemist, 
wbiidi be stales was much approveil of by watchmakers, 
y ielded 

Copper . . "fi-a.'i 

Zinc . . 34*45 


1011 

In concluding Ibis article, we shall give the melhod of 
analysing brass proposed by Air. Keates, in the ‘ Annals of 
Pbilo.s(>pby,’ vol. iii. N.S., p. .'(26. 

Dissolve the. brass in dilute nil vie, acid, add a little sulphu¬ 
ric acid and evaporate to dr)ness, rodissolve in excess of 
diliUe sulphuric acid, dilute the suiulioii and boil pieces of 
polished iron in it, until the .solution becomes nearly colour¬ 
less, filter it while hot, wash tlic preeipitalcd copper with 
ililute sulphuric acid, and afterwards with boiling water: this 
when dried is to be put into a crucible, covered witli char¬ 
coal powder and melted ; the copper being cleansed from any 
adiuiring ebarcual, is then to be weighed. 

Tbo filtered solution, from which the copper has been 
separated, is to be boiled with nitric acid to ]iero\idize the 
iron ; neutralize titc acid with carbouute of soila, and preci¬ 
pitate the iron by ammonia, using an excess of the latter so 
as to rcdissulvc the oxide of zinc at first precipitated ; filler 
the solution and add to it muriatic acid, evajiorate to dry¬ 
ness and beat the dry muss in a platina crucible ; to drive off* 
tlio muriate of ammonia, dissolve the residuum iii dilute 
muri'atic acid, and precipitate by carbonate ut soda; the pre¬ 
cipitate, 'after being washed and dried, is heated to redness : 
every 40 parts of tliis precipitate are equal to 32 parts of me¬ 
tallic zinc. 

Another and more simple method is the following:— 
Dissolve tlie brass in a considerable e.xcess of nitric acid ; 
pass sulphuretted bydrogcu gas, also in excess, through the 
solution. The copper only is precipitated, which is to be 
treated with nitric acid, the sulphur separated by filtering, 
and the peroxide uf copper precipitated by boiling witli soda: 
80 grains of this precipitate indicate 64 grains of copper. 

The solution remaining after the separation of the sul- 
phuret of copper is to be boiled to expel the excess uf sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, and then precipitated by carbonate of 
soda : the precipit'ato, when ignited, is oxide of zinc, 40 grains 
of which indicate 32 grains of metallic zinc. (Smith in 
Lond. and Edin. Phil, Mag. vol. viii.) 

BRA'SSIC A, a genus of Cruciferous plants, comprehend¬ 
ing, among other species, the cabbage, caulillower, brocoli, 
borecole, rape, turnip, colza, and the like. As these are ob¬ 
jects of horticultural or agricultural interest only, they will 
be spoken of under their respective heads. We shall in 
this place consider Brassica in a botanical point of view 
only. It is distinguished from other Cruciferous genera 
by the following characters :—Its seeds contain an embryo, 
the radicle of which is embraced in the concavity of the 
folded cotyledons. Its pod is long, slender, and many- 
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Heeded. The seeds are splierical. The calyx is equal at the ; 
base and sliirhlly sprcadinj'; the pctalB ace Undivided; the 
Btaincns entire. 

Ill its wild ^to the caonage (Hr. ohracea) is roet with in 
abundance u^m the cliiTs of many ^rts of Europe ; cum- 
inonly in the S. pai t of European Turkey, especially about 
Mount Athos, on the coast of Kent near Dover, and on that 
of Cornwall, 'Wales and "Yorkshire. In other places it forms 
a broad-leaved glaucous, plant, with a somewhat woody 
stem, having biiB slender likcoess to its ^uliivateil progeny; 
and it is dillicult to conceive by what original discovery the 
species was brought under the inlluenco of doinostication 
so as to have been prepared for the nunierous changes and 
improvements it had to undergo belbre the races of cab¬ 
bages, savoys, borecoles, caulillowers and brocolis could 
have been fbiinded. 

Swedish turnip is supposed to be Br. caifipasiris in a cul¬ 
tivated state, a plant with somewhat hispid, lyrute, glaucous 
leaves, found wild in the S.W. jiarls of Europe, and appa- 
I'ciKly also in many parts of England, by the sides of rivers, 
by ditches, in marshes and elsewhere. It is believed to 
have been the royyeXic (goiigylis) of Theophrastus. 

Rape, Br. Rapa ; Colza or Coleseed, Br. Napus, are other 
s)>ecies the native country of which is unknown, ('ommoii 
turnips are considered hy botanists to be cultivated varieties 
of the former. With some it is a matter of doubt wliellier 
the whole of these supposed species arc nut mere varieties 
derived from onec.omiiion stock, in consequence of their in¬ 
termixing so freely with each other that it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to keep their races truly distiiiid. 

HRAVA, the south-westernmost of the Capo Verde 
Islands, lies eight miles to the W.S. W. of Fogo. The island 
is high, and its mountains rise one above another like pyra¬ 
mids, though, compared with Fogo, it appears low. and its 
.siinii)iit.s are generally covered by a dense afiiiosphere. I'he 
climate is temperate and heaHliy, and the soil fertile, pro¬ 
ducing a large quantity of Indian corn, beans, and all sorts 
of refreshments, but little woikI. There is also an abiiiidaiic 
of salt, and more saltpetre is procured here than on any of ’ 
these islands. Brava has several hays ami roads, but none 
safe for vessels of burden. The best of them, cralled Fiirna, 
lies at the N.E. end of the island, where small vessels may i 
lie sheltered from all winds but the S.W. Along the whole 
^ast there is generally a heavy surf, and landing is l)a<I. 

J t is only frequented by small vessels from the other islands 
for archil, grain, and salt. The natives are f^^w, and all ' 
blacks. They arc barndcss, hospitable, and generous. 

To the N. of Brava, about five or six miles, arc two 
rocky islets called Rombo, or Romes Islands, whudi are 
connected with each other by a reef, but the ])assage be¬ 
tween them and Brava is clear. The shape of the island is 
nearly oval, six miles long north and south, and about four 
miles broad. The south point lies in 14° 4G' N. lat. 4G' 
W. long. 

(Flinders' and Kruzenstern's Voyages; Voyage of the 
I^en.) 

BRAVU'RA, in music (Ital. courage, intrejndify'), an 
aif' consisting chiefly of difllcult passages,— of divisions, in 
which many notes are given to one syllable, therefore re¬ 
quiring great spirit, much bravery, in the perfocnier. (See, 
under the word Aia, Aria di Bravura.) 

Compositions of this sort have, generally, no object but 
the display of the singer s force, volubility, and distinctness 
of articulation; though some few fine airs of the kind, by 
Handel, Hossc, Piccini, Guglielmi, Cimarosa, Mozart, &c., 
still keep alive a taste for this species of vocal music; and 
thus inferior works in the same style continue to be 
tolerated. 

BRAUNSBER6, a minor circle of the circle oCKcinigs- 
Iterg, in the prov. of Eastern Prussia. Its area is about 
378 sq. m.; it is traversed by the Passarge, a riv. of some 
note, whose tributaries, the 'Walsh and Dreweiiz. also irri¬ 
gate it; and though it contains extensive tracts of forest, it 
V well adapted for the growth of grain and flax, both of 
which am raised in considerable quantities. Besides this 
source of wealth, it possesses good fisheries along its N.W, 
aljoros on the Frischo Haff, produces much timber, rears 
cattle, and manufactures linen yarn, linens, woollens, 
thet&c. It contains 4 towns. 178 vil.. and 172 par., aiid 
UPPIIiL had .37.348 inh.; in 1826. 35,364. The seat of 
BH^^’TBjljIsfration is at Braunsberg, a walled town on the 
* rwithin about 5 ni. of its eltlux into the Haff, in 

and la® 54' E. long.: it is divided by the riv., 


into the old and new towns. The bishop of Ermclaud (a dis¬ 
trict wliich wis formerly composed of the circles of Brauns¬ 
berg and Hcilsberg) has his residence hete the old castle 
is used -in pari fur public ufilccs. Braunsberg possesses 
a lycenm, with faculties of Roman Catholic divinity anil 
philosophy, a Roman Catholic gymnasium and suiiiitiary 
for candidates the priesthood, a normal school for edu¬ 
cating teachers;‘'4 Roman Catholic churches and 1 Pro¬ 
testant, an asylum 12 widows, and 3 hospitals. The 
number of houses is about 700, and its pop, iu Is.'fl was 
7141, showing an increase of 1355 since the year 1817. 
Woollens and linens, as well as leather, are iiiunufacturcd : 
tlie trade of the town consists principally in yams, grains, 
ship-timber, and grain. The Passarge is navigable from 
Braunsberg to its ntoutb. In Ibis circle lies Frauon- 
Inirg, on tlie Ilafif, at the foot of the Domberg, on whieb 1.be 
cathedral of Eriiieland and the residences of the tueiiibcrs 
of the diocesan chapter are situated. It is an open town 
with a church, had 2021 inh. in 1831, makes yarn, woollens, 
pottery, &c. The remuins of Copernicus, who was .i 
member of the clinpter and died here iu IS-I.G, were 
deposited in the cathedral. Frauenburg is noted for a 
tower which once funned part of an aqueduct constructed 
by liiin. Mehlsack, another town in this circio, is situated 
on the Walsch, has 2 Roman Catholic churches, and bad 
in 1831 a pop. of 2G17 souls. It makes woollens, yarn, 
hats, leather, &c. 

BR,4UW’ER, or BROUWER, ADRIAN, was born, 
according to some authors, at Oudenaavdi-n, but, according 
to others, at Haarlem, of poor parents. He was apprenticed 
to Frank Hals; who, it is said, finding liiiii uneomiuoiily 
skilful^ made money by bis productions, while he kept him 
<.•unfllicd and almost starving at home. Brouwer excelled 
ill p.iinting such scenes as bisliriegular mode of living made 
him most familiar with. The sinsjular re.ckle.ssncss of his 
coniUiL't led him into many ludicrous and disagreeable situ- 
utions. It is related of him that, being in Antwerp during 
the wars in the Low Countries, his vagabond uppcaraiioe 
caused liim to be apprehended as a spy. and he was put in 
prison. It so chanced that lie was imprisoned iu the same 
place with the Duke d'Aremberg, who was intimate with 
Rubens, and frequently visited by hiiii. Discoveriny 
fellow-captive to be an artist, the duke asked Rubens to 
jirociire him materials for painting. As soon as lie bad 
them, Brouwer .set to work, taking for his subjeet a group 
of soldiers playing at cards iu the prison. D'Aremberg 
showed the picture to Rubens, who immediately recognized 
the work of Brouwer, ami offered GtiO guililers for it. The 
duke, however, would not part with a thing he found to bo 
so valuable; but, keeping it for liiiuself, jiresentcd the 
paintdr with a larger sum. Rubens exerted his interest, 
and procured the liberation of his brother arti.st, took him 
home with him, clothed him, and maintained him for some 
time. But a life of quiet was not suited to Brouwer, and he 
quitted Rubens again to plunge into excesses, whieb shortly 
utler terminated bis existence iu an hospital, at tho age of 
32, in the year 1C40. 

His subjects are taken from low life, of the most un¬ 
pleasing class; but from the extraordinary skill displayed 
in the execution, the excellent colouring, the correct draw¬ 
ing, and the life and character of the design, tliey fetch a 
high price. 

BRAY". fBERKSHlRE.] 

BRAY. [Wicklow.] 

BRAZIL comprehends the E. portion of S. America. 
Its most N. point, at the sources of the Rio Branco, nearly 
reaches 5° N. lat.; and the mouth of the Rid Oayapock, 
which divides it from French Guiana, extends nearly as far 
N. The most S. boundary-line cuts the lake of Mirim, in 
32' 30' S. lat. Tho most E.'pr^Ction, Cape Augustinho, 
is in nearly 3.5® W. long^ BrltijP extends W. to the river 
llyabary or Yavari, wh^ its lioundurv-lino falls in un¬ 
known countries, and probably passes 7 0“^ W. long. 

Brazil extends from N. to 8. above 2G00 in., and from E. 
to W. about 2400 m.; its surface is calculated by some at 
3,000,000, by others at only 2,51)0,000 sq. in. According to 
the first calculation it is about fourteen, according to tlie 
second, about twelve timeK as large as Franco. . 

Its vast extent brings it in contact with ail the countries 
of South America, except Chili and Patagonia. At its S. 
extremity it borders on tho republic of Uruguay Oriental, 
or Baiida Oriental,vand on the republics of Corrientos and 
Las Missioues, both of wiucU are cousideced as part of tha 
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federal republic of La Plata. From Paraguay it is sepa¬ 
rated partly by the Rio Parana and its tributary* Ivinbeima, 
and partly by a* range of high lands which terminate on 
the banks of tho Paraguay. The boundarv-llne passes 
that riv., and runs in a N.W. direction along tho un¬ 
known portion of Bolivia, fill it meets tho Rio GuaporiS 
(about 13“ S. lat.), by which river Brsizil ifr separated from 
Bolivia as far as its runllueiice wi^t the Mamord, which 
latter continues to fijrm tho boundar^lino up to its junction 
with the Beni. At this point begins tho boundary-line 
between Brazil and Peru, but it traverses countries entindy 
unknown, and is supposed to run due W. along the parallel 
of 11“ S. lal., a.sfar us the llyahary, and then to the N. 
along tho course of this riv. to its junction with the Rio 
Amazonas. The boundary-line betweesn Ecuador and 
Brazil runs duo N. about 68“ 40' W. long, fnun the Rio 
Amazonas, to noariy l“ N. lat., and thence E. to the Rio 
Branco, a trilmtary of the Rio Negro. The remainder of 
the boundary-line runs N.E. along tlio mountain range 
which separates tlio upper branches of the Rio Branco from 
those of the Orinoco', and turns at the sources of tlie former 
to the E., extending hence along the Si<‘rra Baracayna t<j 
the sources of the Mazurony, whore Brazil begins to border 
on the British .settlements in Essequibo and Demarara. 
This boundary in all its extent is formed by a mountain- 
range. It runs at first S.S.E. and then E., until it joins 
t!ie Dutch colony of Surinam, and afterwards the French 
•settlenient of Cayenne. Where the mountain-range ceases 
lh(! Rio Oayapoek constiintes the boundary between Brazil 
and French Guiana to its mouth. Ou the N.E. and E. 
Brazil is hounded by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The coast, which is prohpbly little short of 40(10 iPo Pf*’- 
sents various niipearaiices,, From Capo S. Maria in Ura- 
gu.iy, to the Morro do S. Marla (.about .31“ S. hit.), an o.x- 
Iciit of upwards of .'too m., the e<iast is low. sandy, and 
interseeteil by the outlets of numerous lakes, waiieh skirt, the 
shores in all this extetit, in which it trends from S.W. to 
N.E. At the Morro do S. Marta, where it rims to the N., 
it begins (o ho rockv, hut rises only to any eonsiderable 
hoigiit lo the N. of till! island of S. Cathcrina. From thr? 
island of >S. Francesco it trends to the N.K., and from the 
harbour of Kanlos (o Capo Frio it runs nearly due B.; and 
(hence to tho bay of Espinto Santo N.E. in all this extent 
of nearly IbOii ni. the coast is rocky, and in some parts 
r:itlier bigli: it has a great imuiber of indentations and 
cM-cllent harbours, generally surrounded by Hats of mo¬ 
derate extent. The most rocky and liigiicst part is between 
Santos and Cape Frio. 

From tho bay of Espirilo Santo to Bahia de Todos os 
••santos, the shores extend nearly S. and N.; this portion of 
about GOO ra., is in general low and level, especially betwcjen 
the jnouth of the Rio Docc and tlie sniail river Buranlien ; 
to the N. of tlu! latter it commonly rises from four to six 
yards in height, hut is generally level; towanls Caiic S. 
Antonio it sinks lower. Along this coast, in about 1«'‘ S. 
lat.. at a distance of from 25 to 30 m., extend the rocky 
banks of tho Abrolbos ; the coasting vessels c,ommonly pass 
between tbciii and the .shores. 

The coasts of the E. projection of Brazil from Caiio S. 
Antonio nearly to the mouth of the river Parnahyba are of 
moderate height, rising perhaps nowhere above 30 ft., but 
they contain no harbours, except those formed by tho 
mouths of the riv. This e.xlcnt may be upwards of 800 m. 
The remainder of the shore, from tho mouth of the Parna- 
hyha to that of the Amazonas, is extremely low and marshy, 
a few sandy hills rising on it at great distances from one 
another. In all this extent of about 700 m. there are few 
harbours. 

To tho N. of tho Rio Amazonas tho aoast is rather sandy 
and somewhat higher, though of inconsiderable elevation. 
Some parts are subject W a su^n rise of the sea at spring 
tides, which phenomenon is calrou poror6ca. [Bork.] This 
coast extends about 400 miles. 

The surface of Brazil is divided between upland and low¬ 
land. As the boundaries of the two regions have been 
ascertained only in a few places, it is not possible to esta¬ 
blish the proportions of each; but at a rough calculation it 
may be assumed, that they occupy nearly equal portions, 
the upland extending over the E, and central part, and the 
lowlands principally along both sides of the Rio Amazonas, 
with a smaller jwrtion on the shores, and on the S.W. boi-dcr. 

High mountains advance nearly tif tho shores between 
the bay of Santos and Cape Frio. This range, tlie higher 


summits of which are hardly anywhere more than 20 m, 
from tho coast, is called Serra do Mar (tho sea range). Tho 
highest suniinits ri.se to about 3.500 ft., and the passes 
over it to from 2000 to 2.500 ft. This range continues to 
the S., but S. of the bay of Santos it recedes to about 00 or 
80 m, from the coast. It is here occasionally called Serra 
Cubatiio, and runs first S.W. and then S., to a point oppo¬ 
site the Morro de S. Marta, where at (he sources of the 
Rio Uruguay it turns W., and adv.nicing in tlmt direction 
about 200 in., terminates ou Hie hunks ofnhe llio Uruguay * 
to the N. of tho junction of the Ibecuy-guacii with it. 
From the S. side of this W. chain uii elevated* tahle-liuid 
cxti'iids S. bctwocii tho riv. Uragiiuy and the shores, and 
continues in Uraguay Oriental, where it teriniuales near 
the vast mouth of (he riv. I.a Fla(a, with the Puiita Negra 
and Cape de S. Maria. This table-laud, which in some 
places is called Serra dos Tappes, is of moderate height, hut 
eonsiderahle width, approaching the hanks of the Uraguay 
within a short distance, but rciiiaiiiiiig about loo in. from 
the R. shores. A few low liills rise upon it. ThU table¬ 
land may b<! c<insider«!<l as the most S. and narrowest 
portion of the upland of Brazil. 

Another and higher range of mountains runs nearly 
)iaiallel to tho Serra do Mar, at a distance of about 40 or 
00 ni. from the sea. It begins to the N.W. of the town of 
St. Paolo, where it is oiilled Serra de laragua, and advanc¬ 
ing thence to the N.E. it heeouies higher, and is called 
Serra da Mantigneira. It afterwards turns N., and conti¬ 
nues in that direction to the town of \'illa Rica, where it 
maybe considered to terminate with Mount Itacolumi, being 
divided from the range extending farther to the N.by a 
dwp but narrow depression. At tie; soiirc.u of tho Rio ■ 
Tiete, a Iributary of the Parana, this range is united lo (he 
Serra do Mar by a tract of high ground. It eonlaiiis the 
highest mountains of Brazil, which are silualed where it 
begins to run duo N. helween the sources of the Ri,>- 
Grande, the priucipal branch of the Parana, and tlie Rio 
Preto, a .small tributary of the Parahyha. The Pieo dos 
Orgaos rises to 77Hii ft., the Morro de Papagaio to 7-ilili ft., 
and another .summit which has not yet been distingiii.shed 
by any name, to 842(i ft. The Itacolumi is H08(i ft. liigli. 
The passes aiToss this chain rise to upwards of .3000 ft. 

To the N. of Villa Rica the chain again rises and <■ ti- 
nues to the N., declining by degrees some points to Iho E. 

(ill it reaches the hanks of tho Rio de S. Francesco, which 
breaks tlirough the chain, where it forms the cataract called 
Cachooira (fall) de Santo Aifuiiso. This chain, which had 
not obtained any peculiar name among the inhahitaiils, is 
now called Serra Espinha(;o. It is of considerable height 
in its S. jiart, but does not attain that of the Serra Manti- 
giieira; its highest summit, the Itambe, near Villa, do 
Principe, ri.ses only to tho hc*ight of the riacoliimi In 
prooL'eding N. it sinks considerably, and hardly any summit 
in tho pvov. of Bahia rises to 4000 ft., while the passes do 
not exceed 1800 ft. This chain remains generally 1.50 m. 
from the co:ist, but its offsets m some places approach it 
within 20 mites. 

North of the great cataract of Affonso the mftim 
tains, calloil here Serra Arai*|)e or dos Cayriris, rise again 
to a considerable elevation, and form between 7“ and 6“ S. 
lat. a tiilile-land of considerable extent, from which sevcrul 
ranges of high hills are detached to the R. and N., some of 
which terminate at no great ilistaiice from the shore between 
the Rio S. Francesco and the Rio Parnahyba. The iiio.st 
considerable of these lateral ranges arc the Serra Borhorfima, 
which separates the prov. of Rio 6r.indc do Norte from that 
of Sean'i and the Serra Ibiupaba, which constitutes tho 
boundary between Sc'arii and Piauliy. The elevation of no 
one point in this mountain-system, which covers the greater 
part of tho E. projection of Brazil, has been determined by 
measurement, though some portion of it rises to a consider¬ 
able height. 

From its S.W. corner a mountain-range of moderate 
elevation runs S.W. along the Rio S. Francesco, and then 
W. to the sources of the Rio Parnahyba, where it toms N., 
and running in that direction at a distance of ftrom 40 to 60 
m. from the Rio Tocantins, terminates with a range of low 
hills at about 180 m. above the mouth of that riv. Between 
tho Sertao of Pernambuco and the prov. of Piauliy the 
passes rise to between 1200 and 1300 th above the sea. 

To the W. of the range running N. and S., and to that 
of the Sorras Espinha^o, da Mantigueira, and de Ciibala'h 
extends the upland of Brazil far into the interior of South 

2 Z 3 
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America, but it grows narrower as it run*^. Its N. boun- 1 
dary is indicated by the falls in the riv%^'hich carry their 
waters to the Rio Amazonas. These waterfalls occur in the 
Tocantins, at about 3° 30' in the Xingd, at about 4’ 20' in 
the Tapajos south of and in the Madeira south of 8° S. 
lat.: a line drawn through thc^*^ points separates the low¬ 
lands of thb Rio Amazonas from the upland of Brazil. 
It is more difficult to determine the 8. boundary-line of the 
upland; but it scums that it extends from the Morro dc 8. 
Marta in a W.N.W. direction to the Salto da Vittoria, the 
great waterfall of the riv. Iguassu, situated a few m. from 
the place where that riv. falls into the Parana. It then 
follows the course of that riv. up to the cataract, called the 
Sete Quedas (24“ 30' 8. lat.), and hence it runs along the 
high ground which separates tlio atllucntsof the Parana and 
the upper branches of the Tocantins and Xingd from those 
of the Rio Paraguay, till it meets at the sources of the last- 
mentioned riv., the Serra dos Paric.is, along which it runs 
at first to the W., and afterwards to the N.W., tcrminaling 
at some distance from the contlucnco of the Mamorfi with 
the Beni. By this boundary-line tho lowlands on the Para¬ 
guay and Guaporf; are divided from the high table-lands of 
the Parana and Upper Tapajos. 

The extensive space enclosed within these boundaries is 
properly a table-land of considerable elevation, but an un¬ 
even surface. It docs not rise to such a height as the table¬ 
land of Anahuoc in Mexico, but it surpasses in elevation the 
highest table-lands of Uuropc, those of Bavaria, and Swit¬ 
zerland, and even that in the centre of the Spanish penin¬ 
sula. The mountain-ranges which traverse it rise only to 
a comparatively small elevation above the plain. 

The highest portion of tho tahlc-laiid seems to lie con¬ 
tiguous to the range of nioimtaius which divides the upper 
branches of the Rio 8. Francesco and of the alUuents 
of the Rio Amazonas from those which fall into the Parana 
and Paraguay. This extensive range, which has lately been 
named Serra dos Verteiitcs (the watcrsln;d rang<!). begins 
about CO m. S. of Villa Rica, at the Surra da Maiitiguuira, 
between tiie sources of the Purao]>eba, an upper branch of 
the Rio S. Francesco and the Riu Grande, an afUuent of 
the Parana (about 20'' 30' 8. lat.) It frequently changes its 
direction and makes mimerons bends, hut runs in general 
to the N.W. anil terminates at some distance from the con¬ 
fluence of the Mainord and Beni (about 11“ 8. lal.) In 
ditferent districts it has dilTurcnt names. Between the 
sources of tho Rio Francisco and the Rio Grande it is 
called Serra Ccinestra and Serra Marcella, and at the sources 
of the Tocantins. Serra dos Pyrineos. These, the highest 
portion of the Serra dos Vertentes, rise to 3500 ft. and 
upwards. Tlte ranges farther to the W. are lower. The 
Serra Seiada divides the upper branches of the Araguay, a 
tributary of the Tocantins, from those of the Pardo, a con¬ 
fluent of the Parana; and the Serra dus Paricis, the Tapajos 
from the Paraguay; and tho N.W. branch of the latter the 
Tapajos from the Guapor^. Tho latter ranges probably 
never attain 3000 ft. At the place where the Serra Paricis 
turns to the N. it sends off a branch to the S.S.W., which, 
aft£r a course of about 180 m., terminates in the plains of 
Chiquitos in Bolivia. This range, which is called Serra 
Agoiipchy, divides the af&uents of the Paraguay from the 
Ubahy, a tributary of the Guaporti, and, consequently, of 
the Madeira, and seems not to rise to the height of the 
Serra Paricis. 

That portion of Brazil which, lying to the S. of the Serra 
dos Vertentes, borders on the W. on tho Serra Agoapchy, and 
on the £. on the Serra Cuhutsib, is divided into two portions 
by a range of heights extending between 52° and 57° £. 
long, from the Serra Seiada southwards lietween tho afflu¬ 
ents of the Paraguay and Parana. It enters the Paraguay 
and sends a branch eastwards, which terminates at the great 
waterfalls of the Paransi, call^ Sete Quedas. The country 
to the £. of this range is tho liigh table-land of the Purand, 
that to the W. the lowland of the Paraguay. 

The lowland of tho Paraguay, with the exception of tho 
lather rapid descent of the enclosing mountains and a few 
hills or short ranges in the interior of tlie plain, presents nearly 
a level country, which declines imperceptibly towards the 
banks of the riv. Paraguay, where it terminates in swampy 
fiats many miles wide. I^ear the rivs. it is covered with 
high trees, but the intervening spaces are grassy plains of 
considerable extent, here and there interrupted by barren 
tracts. This immense plain, which, though situated in the 
centre of America, hardly attains an elevation of 1000 ft., is 


extremely hot and subject to long-continued droughts, which 
cause, jpreat mortality among men and c^^ttle. The rains 
comimmly begin at the end of October, and continue to 
April orilay. They are accompanied by violent thunder¬ 
storms, and most abundant rains towards the end of the 
season, when they cause tho rivs. to overflow tho adjacent 
low grounds, 

The principal riv., that which is the receptacle of all 
tho waters collected in this plain, the Paraguay, rises on the 
top of the Serra Paricis in tho ^tp I.aigoa8 (seven lakes), 
which arc at a short distance fron^'one another, and com¬ 
municate by narrow channels. Issuing from the last of 
these lakes the riv. flows through a swampy country in a 
N. dire<;tion for a short space, when it winds round by tho 
W. and takes a S. course. It descends frohi tho range with 
a rapid course, receiving from theE. and W. a groat number 
of small streams, until it arrives in the plain, about 150 m. 
from its source: but its course still farther down is broken 
in some places by low falls, which however cease at its con¬ 
fluence with the Sipotuba, its first considerable tributary, 
which joins it on the right bank. From this {toint its waters 
are deep, and navigable fur vcssclp -of considerable size. 
Farther ilown it receives, on the right, the .Taunt, which 
likewise rises in the Serra Paricis, and at altout the middle 
of its course is joined by the Agoapchy, which originates 
in the Serra Agoapchy. Opposite tho conlluenco of the 
.lauru is a range of elevated land, which ceases about 25 
in. lower down, at a point called Escalvada (16'40' N. lat.), 
where bolli margins of the riv. begin to be flat and low 
and interspersed with lakes. The low country extends to a 
great distance on both sides of the riv.; and of the lakes 
some arc of eonsiderablu extent, especially three called 
Oheraha, Gahyba, and ‘Mandiorc, which lie on the right 
hank, and are from 10 to IS ni. in diameter. They are 
separated from tho riv. by rocky cliffs, but united to it by 
narrow channels which divide tho clifls. In about 21° 20' S. 
lat. a chain of small mountains on both sides come close on 
the Paraguay, by which its waters are contracted, and How 
with great rapidity in two channels, .separated by a rocky 
isl. of considerable length. This place, which is called 
Fei'ho dos Morros (the barricade of rocks), terminates the 
swampy and low margin of the riv. At the end of the 
rainy season, when the rains arc very abundant, and the 
Paraguay cannot carry tlioin olf by itsjnarrow channels at 
the Fccho dos Morros, the whole of tho low ground is laid 
under water, and forms a lake, nearly 1'00'ni. in length and 
from 70 to 150 m. in width, which covers a surface about as 
large as Lake Superior in Canada. In September however 
the waters arc entirely carried off, and the whole surface is 
again hdd dry. This temiiorary lake is called Xarayes, and 
indicated in some more antient maps as a true lake. A 
considerable portion of the inundated land is covered with a 
kit’d of wild rice, on which innumerable Hocks of water- 
fowl, especially of geese, feed; and the boatmen while 
passing shake off from the cars, which are always above 
the water, as much as they please. 

During its course through this low plain the Paraguay is 
joined on the left by two considerable tributeries, the Rio dc 
8. Louren^’o and the Tacuary. Thu S. Lourenco, which 
rises to the £. of the upper .branches of the Paraguay, 
is not inferior in length to the principal river, and runs in a 
S. W direction upwards .of 400 m., receiving about 100 m. 
from its mouth the Cujaba, which Hows about 300 m. Both 
rivers are navigated to a considerable extent. The Tacoary, 
whose whole course may nut exceed 300 m., rises with its 
numerous branches in the mountains £. of the plain ; and 
though its navigation is rendered difficult by numerous 
waterfalls, it facilitates tho communication of the internal 
provinces of Brazil. At tho Fecho dos Morros the Paraguay 
loaves Brazil and enters the republic of Paraguay. 

The table-land of tlie/l{|^ran^ wnicli extends on tho 
E. of the lowland of the^’araguay, is everywhere sur¬ 
rounded by mountain ranges. To the W. is the chain 
which divides the aHluents of the Parand from tliusu 
of tho Paraguay, to the N. the Serra dos Vertentes, to 
the £. the Serra da Mantigueira and tho Serra Cu- 
batab, and to the S. a range which (about 26*^ S. lat.) 
detaches itself from the Serra Cubatdb and extends W. 
along the Iguassfi to the Salto da Vittoria. Only in tho 
comparatively short space between this Salto of the Iguassi'i 
and tho Sete Quedas of the Paranil the region is open 
towards tho republic bf Paraguay, from which it is sepaiattxl 
by the Puraud. 
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Th<j tablfi-lftnd of tho Parang is very'uneven atone its 
N.E. and N. border, where the offsets of the Sorra-da Man- 
tijtucira, Sorra de Canastra, Serra do Marcella, iiftd’Serra 
dos Pyrineos extend many miles; but the remainder is a 
plain, presenting extensive levels, interrupted at great dis¬ 
tances by hills of very gentle ascent and small elevation. 
The eastern and higher portion of the table-land is 2000-ft. 
and upwards above the level of tho sea, but it is not known 
how much it declines on tho banks of tho Parana, which 
runs through the least elevated portion of the table-land. 
Trees occur only on the declivities of the mountain ranges 
and in the lower tracts along the course of the rivers: the 
forests cover probably less than one-third of the surface, 
Tlie plains are overgrown by a coarse but nourishing grass, 
hero and there intersected by low bushes and a few small 
isolated trees. They servo as pasture for the innumerable 
herds of cattle, horses and mules, which constitute tho 
riches of thi s portion of Brazil. Agriculture, though in a 
comparatively low stale, is more attended to than in many 
other districts of Brazil, but it is principally liniitc<l to the 
culture of mandiocca, maize, and diffcretit kinds of beans ; 
rice is grown in some places and the sugar-cane on the low¬ 
lands along the rivers. Pine-apples, as well as the fruits 
of Europe and the vino, thrive very well. Among the fruit 
trees peculiar to this region is the jacuticaba {Myrtuft canli- 
flnra. Mart.), whoso fruit gives a palatable wine. In tho S. 
district wheat and llax are grown with success. The vari¬ 
ation in the temperature is greater than in those parts which 
lie near the equator; but neither tho heat nor the cold is 
ever excessive. In the winter (from May to October) hoar 
frost is only fretiuent near the mountains, and never occurs 
in the plains. The average heat is bctwei’ii C0“ and 7()\ 
and even in (ho summer it rarely rises above 8li°. During 
the winter the winds blow from S.S.W. and S.E., hut in 
summer they are irregular. The rain begins in tho K. dis¬ 
tricts in Oc.tober or November and lasts to April; it is most 
abundant in .Januar}’', and then always accompanied by fog 
during the morning. Farther to tho W. on the plains it 
begins later. First, it rains only during night, atlerwanls 
in the afternoon, and* then aHoriiately in the night and in 
tho day ; sometimes for days anil even weeks without ces¬ 
sation. 

These abundant rains feed a iiuinher of large rivers, 
which traverse tho table-land from E. to W., having most 
of them their sources in the ranges, which divide it from 
the shores: they all unite their waters with those of the 
Parana. The farthest branches of that largo river rise in 
tho mountainous country, where the Serra da Mantigucira 
unites with the Serra da Cuiiiistra. The most distant 
branch is the Rio Grande, which, rising where the Serra da 
Mantigueira turns to the N., at first Hows N. and then N.W. 
for a considerable space; afterwards it turns to the W. and 
continues some hundred miles in that direction, declining 
somewhat to the S.' towards its j unction with the Paranahy ha. 
In this course it receives on the left bank three considerable 
tributaries, tho Sapuc.ahy, tho Pardo, and tho Mogi, each of 
which descends through the plains from tho S., and runs 
upwards of 200.^n. At the conlluenco with tho Paranahy ha 
the Rio Grande has already hud a coiirso of upwards of 50U 
m., and then its name is changed into that of Parang. The 
Paranahyba rises in the Serra dos Pyrineos, receives in its 
course the Corumb:), and joins the Rio Grande after a 
course of upwards of 350 m. Many miles below tins con¬ 
fluence tho PdranH forms a considerable cataract, called 
Urubii Punga, and lower down it receives the Tietii, which 
traverses nearly tho middle of tho plains. Tho last-men¬ 
tioned river rises at no great distance from the shores of tho 
Atlantic in the western declivity of the Serra de Cuhatiib, 
and runs upwards of 400 in. Thbugh its navigation is ren¬ 
dered very difficult by numerous rapids and waterfalls, this 
river has till now been more naaigated than any other in the 
interior of Brazil, Botwfeen tho Punga Urubu and the 
Setc Quedas tho Paranil receives besides iho Tielo two 
other largo tributaries, the Pardo on the right, and the 
Parannapamena on tho left, both running about 300 m. 
The Panlo, which rises in the Sorra Sciada, was formerly 
much navigateil in spite of its numerous rapids and falls. 
In this tract the Paranl forms many Isu-go islands, of which 
the largest are the Ilha Comprida (Long Island), upwards 
of 20 m. in length, and the Ilha Grande, which is not 
much less than 70 m. in length and of considerable width. 
The Ilha Grande terminates 4 m. abovS the Setc Quedas (or 
Seven Falls). Below the S. extremity of the«llha Grande 


the ParanA is nearly 4 m. wide, but at the falls tho bed of 
the river is contracted te about 50 fathoms. The immense 
volume of the river is then divided into seven channels, 
formed by six small islands of rock, and precipitated down 
the ledges with a current of indescribable fury and awful 
noise. This cataract impedes all communication by water 
between the table-land and Ijtc countries below it. To tho 
S. of the Sete Quedas, the Parana continuing to tho S. 
still receives n large tributary, the Iguassu or I|'ua 9 a, which 
rises about 70 m. from the coast, and traversiflg a moun¬ 
tainous country forms at a short distance from itsraoulh tho 
great cataract called Salto da Vittoria, and joins the Parand 
alter a course of nearly 300 m. After this junction tho 
river still runs S., then turns to the W., and falls into the 
Paraguay after a course of above 1000 in. 

To the S. of the table-land of the Paraml extends a 
smaller one of a similar description on both sides of tho 
Upper Uruguay, which is called Campos da Vacaria (catlle- 
fleld), being destitute of trees and cuvorod with fine grass, 
which renders it favour.able to tho rearing of irattlc. Its 
elevation above the sea, from which it is divided by a 
chain of mountains, is not known, hut it appears to bo 
considerable. The riv. Uraguay, which rises in the moun¬ 
tains near the coast, traverses it in all its extent, flowing 
W.N.W. and W. till it enters the plain of tho Missioncs. 

The S. extremity of Brazil, which extends S.W. of tho 
CannKis da Vacaria, imntains two plains, one lying on the 
N.W. along the riv. Uraguay and the ether on the S.K. 
along the sca-shore. Tlicy arc divided hv a high gronnd of 
great breadth but of inconsiderable elevation, which is called 
Serra dos Tappes. Tho surface of the high ground extends 
in spacious and nearly level plains, lu!re anil there interrupted 
by small hills. This upper part is entirely without trees, 
and covered only by coarse grass and hushes ; but on the 
declivities and in the valleys formed by the offsets of the high 
greuml, many fine trees occur. 'Die valleys are also tho 
only jilaccs in which there is any agriculture, and this is 
nearly confiiicil to the raisiiig of wheat anil maize. 

To tile N.W. of this high gronnd cxtenil.s along the 
hanks of the Uraguay the plain of the Missioncs,‘which 
received its name from tho seven missioncs established hero 
by tho .losuits. 'riiis plain is very little known, but seems 
to bo Well adapted to the cultivation of different kinds of 
grain, as well as of cotton and of niuffe or tea of Paraguay. 
'I’lic riv. Uraguay, which forms its north-western boundary, 
and divides it from the Missioncs of La Plata, is here na¬ 
vigable in all its extent, though it has some rapids. 

Tho plain along the sea-shores extends from S.W. to 
N.E. upwards of 200 m., with an average breadth of be¬ 
tween 50 and 00 m. It is nearly a level, rising but little 
and imperceptibly towards the high ground on the west. 
Its soil towards the coast is sandy, .with a substratum of 
clay, and produces grass, but no trees. Farther inland tho 
soil is better, but (he country still without trees. The most 
remarkable of the numerous lakes on this coast is the Lagoa 
dos Patos, one of the largest in South America, which took 
its name from a tribe of Indians. It extends 150 m, in 
length from S.W. to N.E., and 35 at its greatest width, so 
that it there occupies about half of tho plain. It has suf¬ 
ficient depth for vessels of a miildling size, but some very 
dangerous shoals. The water is salt in the southern part. 
It is the recipient of almost all the currents ih.it traverse 
the plain, and receives, about 12 m. from its northern e.x- 
tremity, the laciihy, a winding riv., which rises on tho 
southern extremity of the Campos da Vacaria, and drains a 
country adapted to agriculture. About 15 m. from its em¬ 
bouchure, the laciihy forms a sjiacious hay on its eastern 
margin, on which the town of Portalcgrc is situated. At 
tho S. extremity tho lake of ”atos receives the Rio de 
St Gon^alo, which is properly only the outlet of the lake 
Mirim. 'Diis riv. is about 50 m. long, wide, and navigable. 
Tho S. part of tho lakes Mirim and Mangucira belongs to 
Uraguay. [Bandx Okikntal.] 

The lake Dos Patos discharges its waters into the sea by 
the Rio Grande de St. Pedro, which flows about 10 m. almost 
N. and S., and is nearly 3 m. in width. The mouth of this 
riv. is full of shoals, which are tho more d ngerous as they 
are subject to be freiiuently changed bj the tides. 

This part of Brazil, extending 1^-tween 2S° and 33°, enjoys 
a temperate climate like that of Spain or Italy ; the air is 
pure and healthy. In tho valleys and on the plain, frost 
very rarely occurs : on tho high ground it is annually felt 
for one or two months: -but as very little snow falls, tho 
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cattle find pasture all the year round. From May to Oct. 
the rains arc abundant. 

The low country between the shores of the Atlantic and 
the first nioinitain rantje, from the Morro de St. Marta on the 
S. to Cape St. Antonio, near BahiA. on the N., extends iu 
some places 100 and even 120^^ inland, as between the 
Kio Doi ‘0 and tho Bahia de Todos os Santos. In other 
places the mountains approach the sea within 15 or 20 ra., 
as between tho bay of Santos and Cape Frio. North of the 
Hio Doce, tWcvel country extends upwanls of 80 ra. inland, 
hut td*the W. of Capo Frio the lulls approach so near the 
sea, that their lower extremity is washed by the high tides, 
and the traveller can only pass at low water. 

Except the ooraparativoly small tracts which have been 
cultivated by European settiers and their descendants, the 
siiles of the rhountains and the hills and plains are covered 
by interminable foicsts, extending even in the valleys along 
the banks of the rivers nearly to their sources on tins high 
laud. North of Cape Frio, the trees and plants peculiar to 
a tropical climate arc common, but south of it they occur 
less frequently. The soil is iu most places of great fertility, 
and produces sugar, colfec, cotton, and cacao, mandiocca, 
iiiui/e, and rice it\ abundance. 

The riv. in this tract are very numerous, but have a short 
course, seldom exceeding 100 ra. They are geuer.illy na¬ 
vigable to .10, 50, or even (iO ra. inland. Tho hanks of 
nearly all of them are skirted by low ground, which are in¬ 
undated after the rains have begun. The riv. begin to rise 
iu Nov., and the inundation ceases iu the middle or towards 
thp end of .Ian.; in some it lasts two months, in others 0 )>ly 
a fortnight. As the mouths of these riv. arc commotily 
formed by a soft soil, they are subject to iimny changes, 
which are protlnccd by the variable winds and by the current 
prevailing on this coast. The largest of these riv. are the 
I’arahyha, tlio Docie and the Rio Belmonte. 

Tho waters l)rought down by tho J>oce preserve their 
freshness for a considerable distance info the ocean, .and 
hence it hiis received the name of Doce, soft or fresh. 

Tho Hio Belmonte, in traversing a inountainoiis range 
called Serra dos Aitnores, is contracted by two high sleep 
PK'ks, anil descends on a sudden from a height of more 
than 120 iV. with tremendous noise into a whirljiool. Fifteen 
m. lower down, it has a little fall, after which it Hows 
through a flat and wooded country to the sen, describing 
various windings, with a current vapid and wide but of little 
dejith. It contains many flat islands, and receives no con¬ 
siderable stream after it descends the fall. About 20 m. 
from tho sea, tho Rio Belmonte is united to the Rio Patype, 
its nearest neighbour to tho N. by a natural ehaimel eallud 
Salsa. » 

This country, though mostly within the tropics, enjoys a 
inodorate climate. In Porto Seguro tho medium heat, ae- 
coriling to Freyreiss, is only 70^° Fahrenheit, but at Rio 
.laiieiro 74°, which ho attributes to the neighbourliood 
of tho rocky mountains. At the latter place, however, the 
thermometer occasionally rises to 100° find 110°, even to 
120°. In summer (Dec.,.Jan., and Feb.), tho average heat 
nt noon is 86 ', and in the morning 72°; and in the winter 
(.June, .July, and August), it is 72° at noon, and in the 
in.irning 59*'. Anotlicr peculiarity is tho great humidity, 
wliich arises probably partly from the country being almost 
enlirely covered with high trees and exuberant vegetation, 
and partly from the regular change of the land and sea 
winds. The sea winds commonly bogiii at noon, rarely 
sooner, more frequently at twt) o'clock, and blow till night¬ 
fall. In the other jmrls of tho day the winds from the W. 
prevail. The effect of this great humidity of the atmosphere 
i.s that the coast of Brazil has not such a regular suc- 
cessioti of dry and rainy seasons as other tropical countries. 
No part of the year is entirely exempt from rain, though 
the winter is often dry and the sky cloudless; and the rains 
in tho summer are gonerally,vcry abundant, especially in 
January. In sunmier, thunder is very frequent, and always 
aceumpaiiied with violent storms, which, however, never 
cause damage to be compared with that of the hurricanes 
in the \Ve.st Indjiii. Hail-stones never fall. 

Tho Serra Esptnha 9 o, which bounds on the W. the coun¬ 
tries jin the shore, divides them from the highest part of the 
table-land of BrazU.'*'®his extensive country, which extends 
W. to the N. branch of the Serra Paricis, is, as far as we 
know, an uneven plain, on which numerous hills, sometimes 
isolated, sometimes iu groups, and sometimes in ranges, 
rise to a moderate height, eommouly with a gentle ascent. 


Along the watercourses are depressions or vaHey.s, bat 
generally of small extent. The plain is at an elevation of 
from 2000 to 2500 ft., and the hills rise above it only a few 
hundred, and perhaps never more than 1000 ft. The 
valleys descend towards tho S., where they approach tlie 
Serra dos Vertentes, a few hundred feet below the level of 
the plain, but farther to the N. still more. Tlie surface of 
the plain, as well as of tho hills, is in some places covered 
with sand, and in others with bare sandstone rocks, but it is 
generally clothed with a coarse g^s, bushes, and single 
standing trees. In siunmer thes^roes and bushes shed 
their leaves, and us the grass in most pl^es is withered 
at the same time, the c.ouiitry has a disnfal aspeeg. But 
the valleys along the watercourse have a much more fertile 
soil, ami hero tho high trees and thick foliage which 
cover the maritime districts occur again. These valleys are 
adapted to culture and for raising nearly all the products of 
the coast. The plains yield only pasture for cattle. ^ 

This plain is drained by four rivers of considerable 
extent, the S. I'-ranccsco, the Tocantins, the Xingft, and 
the Tapajos. Tho upper branches of tho S. France^'o 
rise on tho N. declivity of tho Sena dos Vertentes about 
3000 ft. above the sea, and between 21“ and 20' S. bit. 
They are princijially two; the Paraopeb.a, and that, more 
properly called the S. Francesco, wliich unite aflor a 
course of above 150 m. in about 19“ 20' S. lat., where 
their level is 1897 ft. above the sea. The riv. then Hows 
in a nearly due N. direction to its junction with the 
Rio das Vclhas (S. of 1 7’ S. hit.) ; hut before reaclyng this 
point, it forms the cataracts of Pirapora. At thc.iunclioii 
with the Rio das Vclhas it is 1708 ft. above the sea. The Rio 
das Velhns rises in the neighbourhood of Villa Rica, on the 
N. declivities of tho SiSrra Mantigiicira, and runs up¬ 
wards of 250 m. From this point tho Francesco con¬ 
tinues to (low N. with a slight declination to the K., and its 
current is much less rapid. At loazc.iro, 7' of lat, from its 
junction with the Rio das Vcllias, it is still 1000 ft. above 
the sea, so that in a space measuring in a straight lino 
nearly 500 in., it has only a fall of about 700 ft. ,ll has here 
numerous windings, and is navigable down to Vargoui 
Redonda, where the navigation is interruptcil by several 
falls. In all this course it is not joined by any consi¬ 
derable tributary, and on its banks there extend for about 
250 ni. salt stcjipcs, in which the mineral apjicars in the 
form of an elllorcsncnce, and is collated by the iiih. 
Vargera Redonda is about 300 m. below Ibazeiro, following 
the course of the riv. Not far from this place the riv. is 
narrowed by high rocky cliffs on both sides, runs with gi-eat 
rapidity, and forms several falls, of which the Cachoeira de 
Afl'onso, the most considerable, is said to be 50 ft. iu 
perpendicular height. The cataracts and rapids occupy a 
space of nearly 70 iii. and terminate at the Aldea do Caninde, 
whence a road leads to Vargem Redonda for the trans¬ 
port of merchandise into tiio interior of 'Brazil. Ji'rom the 
Aldca do Caninde to its mouth, tho riv. runs stilt about 
200 m., and its navigation is not interrupted, hut the current 
is rapid. Though a deep riv. in the interior of the con¬ 
tinent, the Rio de S. Francesco enters tlic^ea by two com¬ 
paratively shallow mouths of unequal size, of which the N. 
and the larger is nearly 2 m. wide, but with so little depth, 
that only vessels of 60 tons' burden can enter it at high 
water, and must wait for the full tides to go out. The tide 
ascends it about 50 m., and it rises at Villa de Pinedo, 
where the riv. is about 1 ra, wide, 3 ft. at fiill and change. 
The inundations are considerable, cs))ccially above tho falls, 
llie riv. begins to rise in Nov., and continues rising till 
Feb. Being skirted in most places by low and level tracts, 
its waters cover the country along its banks to tho distance 
of 15 or 20 m., and iif some places it penetrates still 
farther by means of some channels, by which the adjacent 
hills are divided from one anothgr. Tho current during 
this period is so rapid in the middle of the riv., that the 
bargeamiake nearly 100 m. in 24 hours down the stream. 
Those inundations fertilize the country, and are particularly 
favourable to the cultivation of tlie sugar-cane. The pop. 
on its banks is increasing rapidly. Tho whole course of 
the Rio de S. Francesco may be above 1300 m., and it 
may be compared with the Volga. 

The Rio Tocantins is divided from the Rio de S, Fran¬ 
cesco. not by a chain of high mountains, but by a table¬ 
land, which towards the upper branches of the riv., and also 
towards its confluence with tho Araguay, is overtopped by 
groups of hills of considerable height. Tho upper branches 
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of tho Tocantins rise in the Montes dos Pyrineos and in the 
Serra Doirada, both portions of the Serra dos Vertentes. 
In the Serra Doirada rises the Urubu, wliich is considered 
us tlic true source of the riv., and after a course of ^0 m., 
joins the Rio Aliiias, wiiich is not inferior to it, and de- 
s<'cnds from the Montes dos Pyrineos. Tlio riv. preserves 
the name of Rio Almas to its confluence with the Maran- 
hi(o, which joins it UO ni. furtiier down. Tho Maranhao 
rises in lake Formosa, which is 1.5 m. i»» lcn}?th, and two in 
width, and flows to the W, and then to tho N. Hence the 
united riv, is called Maianhiio, to its junction with the Pa- 
ranalin^a, about 140 m. lower down (l-i’’ HO'). Tho Para- 
natinga is formed by the junction of two considerable riv., 
the Paranam and the Palma, the former of which flows 
nearly 300 m. Hence thp riv. is called Tocantins, and he- 
coiues navigable at the Porto Real do PonUil, where it is 
.371 fathoms wide. The numherof its allluents lower down 
is great, but none of them is very consi<lerabh‘, <;xcc|)t (he 
Rio Araguay, which joins it at about .5° S. hit. Ifo'i'ore 
the 'rocuntiiis arrives at ttiis point, its iiavigution is inter¬ 
rupted by some cataracts, between 7° and 0', among which 
the must considerable arc the Cachocira de S. Bartoloiueu 
or das tres Barras, and tho Cachocira de S. Antonio. Al'ier 
its junction with the Rio Araguay the Tocantins flows 
between rocks and clills, liirinitig many rapids and small 
cataracts, and this part of its course is called the channel of 
Taniri. Issuing from this channel, it has near Tlaboca 
(3' 30') more considerable cataracts, which rise above one 
another like terraces, and then tno riv. enters the low 
country'skirting the Ama/.muvs. Its whole course is in a N. 
direction : at about 1“ 30' S. hit. it unites with the .S. branch 
of the Rio das Amazonas, and takes the name of Rio da 
Pari. At the point of junction is an island, about 15 in. 
long, and low and Ihit, called Uararahy, whieli divides tho 
mouth of the Tocantins into two arms: of which the E. is 
called Bahia de Marapati, and the \V. Bahia de Limooiro : 
tho width of the riv. is here upwards of 1.5 ni. The Rio da 
Para, which divides the isl. of Marajo or loanes from the 
continent, widens in its progress to the N. still more, and 
may ho above (iO m. where it falls into the sea (about (P HO' 
S. lat). The whole cource of the Tocantins is at least 1500 
miles. 

The Araguay, tho largest tributary of the Tocantins, 
rises on the N. declivity of the Serra Sciada, about IS' S. 
hit., where it is called Bonito, which name is changed into 
that of Rio Ctraude, after it has united with the Rio IJar- 
reiros and Rio Cajapo. Its. waters arc lower down in¬ 
creased by those of the Rio t'laro, Rio Vermelho, Rio Ti- 
/(•iras, and Rio Crixa. All these riv. flowing from the 
S.E. join the Araguay on the right, and none of the three 
last runs Ic.ss than 200 m. By moans of the Vermelho, 
merchandise has been carried from Villa Boa, the ca])itul 
of Goyaz to Paril. About 30 m. from the inoutii of tho 
Crixa, the river divides itself in 12° 30' into two branches 
nearly equal, which reunite ill 9° 3C', enclosing the isl. of .S. 
Anna, perhaps the largest river island in the world. It is 
more than 200 in. in length, and of considerable width. The 
W. arm preserves tho name of Araguay, and tho K. takes 
that of Furo; barges generally go through the latter; but 
both contain small falls apd rapids. The branch called 
Araguay receives, about 40 m. N. of tho .S. point of tho 
island of S. Anna, the Rio do.s Mortes, which nma nearly 
300 m. At about 5° the Araguay joins tho Tocantins after 
a course of above 1000 miles. 

The Rio Araguay may be considered as the boundary 
of our knowledge of the interior of Brazil, tho countries 
drained by the Xingii, and Tapojos being almost unknown. 
Though the rivers have been a.scended the greatest part of 
their course, no European families have settled in this 
country, and it has not been travoreed by land. 

Tho Rio Xingh probably rises in the Serra dos Vertentes, 
ahoul 15® S. lat'., but its sources as well as its upper course 
have not been visited. ' It docs not appear that any of its 
tributaries aro considerable. Between S' and 4“ 8. lat. its 
bed is narrowed and traversed by a chain of rocks, and thus 
the cataracts are produced which occur in this part of the 
river. These rocks make the riv. form a large bend to the 
8. and E., though in general the direction of its course is 
to the N., with numerous windings. The remainder of its 
course lies through the low plain on the hanks of the Rio 
Amazonas, which it joins at Porto de Moz, where it is 
about 4 m. wide. * 

The jRi» Tupajoa has lately {iseu to greater iioportaoce. 


since it has been ascertained that it may be navigated with 
.loss danger and difficulty than the Rio Madeira. Since 
1812, it has been the toad of communication between 
Para and the European scllleinents on the banks of the 
Guiqiorc, the Paraguay and the St. Louremjo. The Rio 
'Tapajos is formed by the ’ confluence of two considerable 
riv., the luruena and the Rio dos Arinos. The lurucna 
rises near the point where the Serra dos Paricis divides 
into two brnnehos, one of whic.h runs N., and tho other, the 
Serra Agoapehy, S., near 14° S. lat. K runs forupwards of 
2(i() m. duo In., and then inclines to tho E. to meet the Rio 
dos Arinos. The number of its afllucnts is very great, and 
at tlic coullucuce the lurucna is the larger riv., but it has 
not yet been navigated. The Rio dos .4riiios rises I'arihcr 
to tho E.. near the sources of the Paraguay, and runs first 
N.E. and then N. to the junction with the Rio Proto, which 
is till! only branch of the riv. which is at present navigated. 
Alter this junction the Rio dos Arinos llow.s N.W., nearly 
to its confluence with the luruena, about 90’' S. lat. Hence 
the united riv. is called Tapajos, and flows N.E. forming 
two cataracts, the Cachociras do 8. Joiio da Barra and de 
S. (Jarlos. At tlio latter the course of tho riv. is changed, 
ami flows hence to the N.N.E. The largest of its cataracts, 
called Salto Grande, occurs at about 7' 30', and is said to 
bo 30 ft. perpoudiculav height. Between .5° and 6° is :iiiothcr 
fall, called Cachoeini de Maranhiio, which likcwi.se inter- 
nipts the navigation. The remainder of it.s course i» 
through the low country along the Rio Ama/otias. This 
riv. is joined by nuincrous tributaries, especially from tho 
right. It falls into the Amazonas iieai Santarem, where 
it is about 4 in. wide. 

On tile banks of the Iiiriieiia, and W. to the N. branch 
of tlio Serra Paricis, e.xtcmis a sandy desert, called (Jam])os 
dos Paricis. The surface is formed by long-hacked ridges 
of sandy hills, parallel to one anotiim'. and divided by longi¬ 
tudinal valleys. The soil consists of sand, so liHise that 
beasts of burden can hardly proceed; and il is nearly desti¬ 
tute of vegetation, except where springs issue from tlic 
ground. Tlie extent of (his desert, Which may he consi¬ 
dered as occupying the centre of 8uuUi America, has not 
yet iMjen ascertained. 

The climate of tho Canijios Paricis has net yet been 
described. That of the table-land which extends to the K. 
of it difl’ers in many respects from the climate of the coast. 
Tlic rain begins in October, with heavy thunder-storms, 
and lasts till April, hut it is less in quantity where 
country extends in nearly level plains. 'I'lie medium heat 
is stated by Freyreiss to he only 654° Fahrenheit, hut it often 
rises to 100° at noon. The diflereiice hot ween the tompera- 
ture of the day and night frequently amoiiuts to 30°. In 
tho M'inter the air is serene, and tliere is no rain ; hut some¬ 
times in the month of .June or .July slij^ht frost occurs, espe-- 
cially towards the Serra dos Vertentes, in the S. districts, 
which destroy the crops of the bananas, sugar, codec, and 
even cotton. »Thunder-storms prevail only in the rainy .>ica- 
son, and aro sometimes uceonipanied by hailstones. The 
winds are irregular at all seasuus, and frequently bring 
dense fogs. 

The lahle-land of Brazil is separated from the Andes of 
Bolivia by a large and extensive plain, traversed by those 
streams which by their junction form the Rio Madeira. 
This pl.ain may perhaps rise to the height of 1200 or 1500 
ft.; the latter being the height wtiicli. according to tho esti¬ 
mate of Martius, the country attains which forms tlio water¬ 
shed between the Pilcomayo and Ubahy. A small portion 
onlj^ of this plain belongs to Brazil—the country extending 
along the W. declivity of the N. branch of the Serra Paricis 
on both banks of the Rio Guapore. A lew scattered hills 
rise on the plain to a moderate elevation, and are dividinl 
from one another by extensive level tracts, mostly covered 
with high forest-trees, and here and there intersected by a 
few barren districts without trees ai 1 with Utile vegetation. 

The Rio Guapore, called also llciiez, rises (14° 30' 8* lat.) 
in the 8erra dos Paricis, about 100 m. N.E. of Villa Bella, 
the capital of Matto Grosso, and at first runs 8. Jiarallel to the 
Rio .J aura, a tributary of the Paraguay. It ^en turns W., and 
receives the waters of the Rio Alegre, a snlall but navigiihlo 
tributary. In 1773 an unsuccessful attempt w vs made to 
unite this river by a canal with the Rio^Sgoapehy, which falls 
into the Jaurii, At the junction with this river the Guajiurc 
turns to the N.N.W.. and then to the W,, where it is Joined 
on the right by the large Rio Paraguay, and the still larger 
Ubaby. At tho co&iluouco with tho iktor it turns N., and 
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uttitin]^ itself to the‘Mfimord, loses its tiame^ Th&'Gua- 
irard runs more than 400 ni., and bavihg .onlV a tew ra(>id^ 
and no ciitaraots, is a navigable river. ' * 

Tito Rio Madeira is tbroiod by the junction of the Rio 
Beni with the Maniord (in 10°^' S. lat.), which takes 
place about 100 in. below the ctflKuence of the latter with 
the Guap^d (in 11® 55' S. lat.). This river runs in a N.E. 
direction, with numerous windings, and falls into the Ama¬ 
zonas in 3® 21' S. lat., about 70 m, below Villa de Borba, after 
a course of upwards of 600 miles. As the river, after the 
junction of the Maraore and Beni, is 900 fathoms wide, and 
in its courso^n general preserves this width, with a consi- 
dernblo dep|h, it woulu become a channel of internal 
navigation were its course not interrupted by numerous 
cataracts. Below the union of the two principal rivers 
thirteen cataracts occur; and above it, in the MauiorO, five. 
They begin in 10° .37' with the Cachoeira da Bananeira, 
and terminate at 8° 48', with the Cachoeira de S. An¬ 
tonio. The highest of these cataracts is in 8® 52' S. lat., 
where the river descends 30 feet. It is however supposed 
that all the falls taken together amount only to 150 ft. of 
height. The'Madeira was frequently navigated up to 
1787, but at present other lines of communication arc pre¬ 
ferred, 

Tlio N. part of Brazil comprehends the greater jiorlion of 
the plain of the Uio das Amazonas, one of the most exten- 
•ive onf*thc globe. It lies along both sides of that majestic 
river, from its wide mouth, near 50° W. long., to the cm- 
boiieliure of the Ucayale, near 72° W. long., and conse¬ 
quently extends in this direction about 1500 miles. The 
' width of this plain varies, being much narrower towards the 
mouth of the riv. tlian farther W. Between the cataracts of 
the Xingii (4® 20' S. lat.) and the Serras de Tumucucuruque 
and do Acaray, which chain divides the sources of the Esse- 
qniho and Mazarony from the riv. falling into the Ama¬ 
zonas, the plain hardly extends 8. and N. inoi'c than 5° of 
lat., or about 3.50 miles. Under the meridian of 64® it be¬ 
gins S. at the cataracts of the Rio Madeira (8“ 48'), and 
extends N. to the S. branches of the Serra Parime (about 
3° N. lat.) about 800 miles. It is probable that its width 
enlarges considerably still farther to tile W.. but here the 
boundary-line of the plain on the N. as well as on the S. 
lies in countries not yet explored. Tliis plain is divided by 
the Rio Amazonas into two parts, declining insensibly 
towards the laid of the riv., but not everywhere in the same 
direction. On the E., ns far as the mouth of the Madeira, 
its surface declines N. and S., hut to the W. of the Madeira 
tlie declivity is directed S.E. and N.E. Hence the rivs. join¬ 
ing the Rio Amazonas towanls its mouth, form nearly right 
angles with its course, but the Madeira and the rivs..which 
unite .with it farther to the W. form acute angles, and some 
of them, as the Rio Negro and the Yupurii, flow a consider¬ 
able |>art of their course nearly p.'irallel to it. But this de¬ 
clivity is so imperceptible that the eye cannot discover it, 
and some of the rivs. seem to have no current at all in 
the dry season, as is observed of the lower course of the 
Rio Madeira. Elevations deserving the name of hills arc 
Tare, but the surface .does not present one unvarying level 
like the plains on the Orinoco : it consists rather of a con¬ 
tinual Bucccssion of extremely slight undulations, and to 
this peculiarity of its surface, joined to its tropical climate, 
it seems principally to owe the inconceivable luxuriance of 
its vegetation. 

The softness of the soil, which consists, as far as it is 
known, nearly everywhere of earthy matter, possessing only 
a small degree of cohesion, yields readily to the impetuous 
rush of the waters in the rainy season, and thus are formed 
the almost countless larger and smaller islands which con¬ 
tinually divide the riv. into numerous channels. In other 
countries travellers generally think it necessary to observe 
the islands formed by rivs., but in this plain, on the con¬ 
trary, it appears an extraordinary occurrence if at any place 
the whole volume of the riv. runs in one channel. These 
islands occupy a considerable portiem .of the plain: they are 
inundated in the wet season, but when the riv. is low, they 
rise 20 and 30 ft.' above the surface. They have a sandy 
low beach, but the inland ports are higher and wooded. 

The tracts which skirt the banks of the riv. are gene¬ 
rally low, and overflowed when the riv. rises. In many 
iplaces the inundations are extended much farther inland by < 
the channels which, in the dry season, bring down the water 
from the numerous lakes. But during the inundation these 
channels cwry the water from the rivs. to the lakes, and , 


the low country m thoir vicinity is coverod with water. All 
the tracts thus inundated are overgrown by an uninterrupted 
forest of trees of different size and spedes, with various 
bushes and underwood between them, and all these plants 
are tied together by numerous cr^pers, so that they form a 
vegetable wall, through wjiichjt is impossible to penetrate. 
The water-courses are the only roads which lead through 
this wilderness. That portion of the plain which is not sub¬ 
ject to inundations is likewise covered wiUi. interminable 
forests, but the trees are of more equal size, and without 
underwood, though here also the aroepers^aro numerous. 
Occasionally some tracts of moderate extent occur, which 
are without trees, and caverc<l with rich grass, intermingled 
with a few low bushes. 

Nothing however characterizes (bis plain more strikingly 
than the incredible abundance of water. Brooks and ponds 
are of rare occurrence, for they enlarge immediately into 
rivs. and lakes; and these rivs. and lakes form along the 
banks of the larger rivs. (the only part of the country which 
has yet been visited) an interminable watery maze. Martins 
is at a loss how to explain this matter. He thinks that 1,^0 
inundation cannot account for it, and supposes that the soil 
of this plain contains an extraordinary number of sources and 
springs, and that the water issuing from them is continually 
increased by the moisture of the air, which is move espe¬ 
cially abundant in tropical countries whenever they are 
covered with trees. This abundance of water, the softness 
of the soil, and the comparatively small inequalities of tlie 
surface, have made some phenomena common here which 
arc rare in other countries.' Such are tlic natural canals by 
which two rivs. are united. Between tl)e Madeira and the Riu 
Purus, its next W. neighbour, two such natural water eom- 
munications exist, at least 120 ni. distant from one another. 
Others occur* between other rivs. Tlieso natural canals 
unite also different riv. systems, as the Cussiquiaro between 
the Orinoco and Rio Negro, and the canal of Cabuqueria 
further W., which, according to the information of the na¬ 
tives, unites the Uaupc, or Uuupes, the principal branch of 
the Rio Negro, to the Guaviare, a.tributary of the Orinoco. 
To the same peculiarities it is mainly to be attributed, that 
many of the rivs., especially those running from the N. to 
the Amazonas, send detached branches to the principal 
river, 100 ni. and upwards before they entirely unite with it. 

As to the rivs. which drain this plain, we have already 
noticed the Tocantins, Xingit, Tapajos, ttftd Madeira. To 
the \V. of the last, and nearly parallel How some con¬ 
siderable rivs.,—the Purus the Coary, the Teflc, the lurua, 
the lutaliy, and the Ilyabary or Yavary. These rivs., 
wliicli run from COO to 800 m., have not been explored, and 
the country through which they How is nearly unknown; 
but according to the iiiforinatiun of the Indians it dues not 
seem that they are interrupted by cataracts. The rivs. 
which drain the plain on the N. of the Rio das Amazonas 
belong 4 >arfly to the republic of Ecuador, as the Pastaza, 
the Tigro, the Napo, and Putumayo or I^a, oiiljj the lower 
course of the last-named riv. being included in Brazil; 
and partly to Brazil, as the Yupura or Yapura and the Rio 
Negro. Tlie remotest branches of the Yupura originate in 
the S. districts of the republic of New Granada, in the 
mountain-knot of Popayaii, whence they descend into the 
plain. The greatest part of its course is within the boun¬ 
dary of the rep. of Ecuador, in which it forms, in 73® 40' 
W. long., a cataract called Cachoeira do Arara (joara, about 
60 ft. high. It is not yet delermiiied if the country be¬ 
tween this fall and tliat of Cupati, which occurs nearly 
3° farther E., belongs to*Brazil or to the rep. of Ecuador. 
In this tract the YupurA, receives its lar^st tributaiy, 
the Apuparic. The fall of Cupati is at low water only 
a rapid. From tliis fall downwards the Yupura, flowing 
nearly parallel to the Rio Amazonas, is divided from 
it by a loaf* wooded country* of which the greatest part 
is annually inundated for some months. About 100 m. 
from the mouth of the YunurA begins the esuial of Avati- 
paranA, which lies from N.B. to S. W., and joins the 
Rio Amazonas nearly 200 m. above the mouth of the 
YupurA. In this can^ the water Hqws from December to 
June N.£. from the Kio Amazonas to the YupurA, and 
from June to August S.W. from the Yupura to the Rio 
Amazonas. The large isl. formed by Uiis can. and the 
rivs. is traversed by other cans., which are subject to a 
similar change of current. The Rio Pfegro originates in a 
swampy country abo’At 2° 30' N. lat. and 70° 30' W. long., 
and runs Hrst N.E. and afterwards about 890 m,* when 
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it 19 joined by ttu» c|a. of C^ssiquiaret vrhich comeB Miith'B 
rather rapid courao' .tHo Orinoco. Hence it run* with 
nuiueroua wiuding|i>near1y due S. till it is joined from the 
W, by the Rio UaUp6 or^aupes, wMch should be con¬ 
sidered as the principal blanch. This riv., wfihse sources 
are very imperfectly Known, iipemB not to originate in the 
principal chain of the Andes, but in' a group of hills at a 
considerable distance'E. of them. It flows first for a great 
distance S.E.^aud then turns £.: not far from the place 
where the ITaupd begins to turn to the E., it forms a con¬ 
siderable cataract, the Cncbocira de Ipanord. The UaupA 
may have rim 300 m. when it joins the Rio Negro near the 
equator, between 67" and es” W. long. From this junction 
the Rio Negro flows E. with a slight declination to the S., 
which increases as it proceeds till its course is 8.E. In 
this part of its course-the Rio Negro has rather the 
appearance of a succession of lakes united by compara¬ 
tively narrow channels than that of a riv. It sometimes 
enlarges to 12, 15, or even 20 in. in width, and some¬ 
times nari-ows to I or ra.: its ciirrcMit is geinsrally very 
sloiv and not disturbed by rapids. Above 200 m. from its 
mouth it is joined by the Rio Branco, whose principal 
branch, called Uraricocra, originates in the Serra Parime, 
at no great distance from some of the Iiranches of the 
Orinoco, and flows- E. till it joins another considerablo 
brancfi, the TacutA, which rises near the sources of the 
Riipunuri, a tributary of the Essequibo, and flows a con¬ 
siderable distance N. parallel to the Rupinuri. The Ta- 
cniA afterwards turns S. l)y a bold bend and joins the 
IJraricoSra. Both branches have probably a course of more 
than 200 m. before their jiinetion. The united riv., called 
Rio Tfranco, runs about 40U m. in a S. direction, and has 
oidy a few rapids: cataracts however occur in the TaculA. 
The upper course of the Rio Branco is without the boun¬ 
dary lino of the plain of the Rio das Aniazunas. About 31) 
m. below the mouth of the Rio Branco, a can. branches off 
from the Rib Negro culled Carapuhuany, which lies in a 
S.W. and 8. direction, and passing through the J.ake of 
Cudaya, sends its waterk to the Rio Amazonas by the can. 
Cudaya, about 100 m. above the principal mouth of the Rio 
Negro. The Ivholc course of this river may be 1200 in., 
and if the Uaupf: is taken for its principal branch, probably 
) 00 in. more. 

No largo rivs. traverse the N. plain E. of the Rio Negro. 
The Oriximina or Rio das Trombetas and Giirupatuba 
are the most considerable. The great plain of the Rio 
das Amazonas, which even on its extreme borders hardly 
anywhere exceeds the elevation of 000 or 700 ft. above 
the sea, and extends on both sides of the equator, diflers 
in climate considerably from other tropical countries. The 
dry and rainy seasons are here not so distinctly marked as 
in Asia or Africa; nearly every day exhibits both. In 
the night no cloud covers the dark blue sky, and this 
serenity continues to the morning hours. But between 
9 and 10 o'clock clouds begin to appear on the horizon, 
and rapidly extend towards the higher parts of the sky 
until after noon, when the hurricane begins to roar, thun¬ 
der and lightning follow in uninterrupteil succession, and 
the rain pours down in torrents. Tlie heat is oppressive; 
but in a couple of hours the cijuilibrium of the air is re¬ 
established, and by degrees the clouds disappear and the 
sky re-assumes its former serenity. The ruins however arc 
less regular and abundant from August to October. They 
increase during the month of November and are accom¬ 
panied with more violent thunder-storms; the rains gene¬ 
rally e.outinue in equal abundance to the end of* March. 
Frequently however they are interrupted by a drier season 
in January and February, which is called Veranico (fore- 
summer), and then they isintinue more abundant to April 
and May. The E. wind is by far the most prevalent. The 
trees are never without leaves; for while tlieyau-e shedding 
the old ones, new ones are already forming. Most of the 
trees and plants, especially those which are peculiar to a 
tropical climate, blossom between November and March, 
and bemr ftqit between June and September. 

All th^ rivs. traversing the plain inundate the adjacent 
low tracts of marshy land, but the inundation does not take 
plac^ in all of them at the same season. Some of the 
S. amiients of the Rio das Amazonas originate near the 
tropic; and others at no great distance from it; but the 
horihern trjaverse an extensive county N. of the equator. 
The periodical rains are different in these countries, and the 
riv. rue and fall at different seasons. The riv. descending 


,*fltiil;^the ^ble-lond, the XingA and TapaJiSs; Jiegin to rise in 
^v., attkin their. gcndtesl height'in Jan^gnd’:llnd their 
lo^^t level from Aug. to Oct. The ]^adeirariyt^'f:bang(^s 
cemi^ide with those of the principal nv., and wnicf^aier^ljure 
has in this respect the greatest claim to 'bo cohsiolre^ its 
principal branch, begin^,jk> rise in Dec. and :;|ittains its 
greatest height in April and May: its waters are lowest^ui 
Oct. The N. riv. begin to rise in Feb. .or Marcl^ and arb 
fullest from July to Sept., when the water in the Rid 
Amazonas has nearly attained its lowest line. This ex¬ 
plains why the canal of Avatiparan-a, between the YupurA 
and Amazonas, Hows from June to Aug. S.W. into the 
latter, and from Dec. to June into the Yupura. The 
height which the water attains above tlio lowest level varies 
in different riv.: in the XitigA and Tapajos it is 33 ft.; in 
the Madeira, as far up as the cataracts, 38 ft.; in the Rio' 
Negro, 31) ft.; in the Rio Branco, 23 it.; and in the Rio 
das Amazonas, in the plain, 49 ft. and upwairls. 

On the N. of the Rio das Amazonas, the plain extends 
to Macapii, opposite tliu island of Cariana, which lies in the 
]>rincipal embouchure of the riv.; on the S. it includes the 
lower course of (he Rio Tocantins, and extends to the series 
of hills which run at a distance of about 50 m. from its 
banks on the E. parallel to its course. To the E. of these 
hills lies another plain, which also, though less extensive, 
measures from N. to S. upwards of 090 in., and from W. to 
E. more than 490 m. The largest of its numerous riv. is 
the Parn-ahyba. This plain, which may be called the 
plain of Pariiahyba, differs nearly in every respect from 
thutoftbc Amazonas. Its surface is much more uneven, 
rising frequently to hills of some hundred feet elevation, 
whi<!h spread out into spacious tabic-lands. The 8. portion 
of the plain, which is more level, is covered with fine soft 
grass, interspersed here and there with bushes and a lew 
high trees. This district is well adapted fur the rearing 
of cattle. The N. part ha.s a much greater portion of high 
trees, but they form forests of only small extent, wliieli are 
separated from one another by largo plains destitute of tree.s, 
overgrown with greyish high grass and a few bushes. The 
lower districts of this part arc favourable to the growth of 
cotton, the soil being rather dry and sandy. 

The Parnahyha originates in the most S. angle of the 
plain, near 10° S. lat., and traverses it in a diagonal line from 
S.W. to N.E. and N. Having no falls uiul only a few rapids, 
it is navigated by vessels of from 13 to 49 tons to its junction 
with tlio Rio das Balsas, up to which place the European 
settlements on its banks are numerous. It empties itself 
into the sea by five mouths, the most remote of which are 
30 tn. from one another, measured along the shore. But as 
these mouths arc nut more than two to tour fathoms deep, 
only vessels of muiierutc size can come up to the town of 
S. .Joao dc Parnahyba. Its whole course may amount 
to nearly 609 m.; and, with the t'xceptioii of the Fran¬ 
cesco, it is the largest riv. that enters the sea between 
the Rio dc la Plata and the: Amazonas. 

The climate of this plain is hut; the thermometer rises 
in summer above 100° and sometimes to 110°. The rains 
begin in Oct., and increase gradually to Feb., when they are 
most abundant; they terminate in April: but even in May 
it generally rains between three and four o'clock in the after¬ 
noon. The months of July, Aug. and Sept, are usually very 
dry. The prevalent wind is from the S., especially duriiig- 
the dry season. 

The E. boundary of this plain is formed by the Serra 
Ibiapaba or Ilybiappaba, from which extends £. the 
mountainous country that forms the projection of Brazil; 
and terminates with the capes of St. Roque and Augu«- 
tinho. It resembles, in some respects, the table-land of 
Brazil; but the inuuntain plains are of less extent, and 
the valleys occupy proportionally u much greater part of 
the surface. Besides this, the dips of the mountains and 
their declivities are clothed w><.h trees, while the low 
tracts are covered only with coarse grass and low bushes. 
Numerous riv. traverse this country, but their course is 
comparatively short; they have also very little water, and 
are, consequently, not well adapted for naxigation. Though 
the weather is more changeable here *lian in other parts 
of Brazil, it rains less; the rainy season begins only in 
Jan. and terminates in April. In (jhis season vegetation 
is vigoroua and rapid, but from Aug,< to Dec. the country 
resembles a dusty desert. Sometimes, and as it appears in 
decennial periods, tliere is no rain at all, and then toth men 
and animals.die of hunger and thirst. 
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Cabo Augustinbo (Augustin), in 8° 

34® 58'W -long., is" on# of ilie Bra^ 

About 30(i thiSjCiipr the groat P^totial currJaC 

whii-li iitivefSos thjo Atlbntie near the line,divides-into^Wb 
bniiolic*. of which the N. nhil by &r the larger part' runs 
along the N. coast of Brazil to |^e mouth of the Rio das 
Amazonas, and hence tdong Gniaim to the West Indies. 
This curr^t, combined with the trade-winds, which along 
these shores constantly blow from the E., renders the voyage 
from the N. i>art8 of Brazil along this shore to the provinces 
S. of Cape Augustiuho so tedious, that it is more easy for 
the inh. of tWs part to communicate with Europe and North 
Atnurica than with the S. provinces of the empire. The S. 
branch of the equatorial current, called the Brazil current, 
is at first of inconsiderable breadth, but it grows wide in 
16® and 17® Sl'lat., where it is 2.50 m. from the coast. At 
Cape Frio it is only 200 in. distant, and runs 30 m. per day. 
Where the const trends to the S.W., the current is farther 
off, but it approaches again within the same distance near 
the Morro de S. Marta, and so continues to Capo do S. Maria. 

Between the coast and this current occurs a regular 
change in the winds and currents; and their direction de¬ 
pends on the position of the sun. When it is S. of tlie 
equator the winds blow from betw'een N. and E. and the 
current runs S. or S.W.; when tlie sun is on the N. of the 
line the winds blow from between E. and S.E. and the cur¬ 
rent Hows to the N. These regular and constant changes 
are very favourable to the intercourse of the luarititne 
■ provinces of Brazil S. of Cape Augustiuho. 

We must hi?rc observe that the S.E. trado-wiiid of tlie 
Soi^h Atlantic ceases at a great distatico from the roast of 
Brazil, and that other winds, especially from the N.E., arc 
sometimes found to c.\tend to tlio middle of the oerun. 
This is ascribed to the great extent of the South Amerimin 
continent, which has tho effect of changing the trade-wind 
into a monsoon. 

The cidtivated lands in Brazil bear a very small propor¬ 
tion to the wliolo surface. According to the most favour¬ 
able statements the former are 30.000 sq. m., or less than 
l-73th of thS surface. But this is evidently a very exag¬ 
gerated estimate, and it is more probable that they do not 
amount to one-third of that area. With the exception of 
the immediate vicinity of tho larger towns of Rio, Bahia, 
and Pernambuco, the farms occur at great distances from 
one another, oven in the neighbourhood of tlic sea, and still 
more so farther inland. They arc nearer one another in 
tho E. district of tho table-laud of the Parana, about >S. 
Paolo in the mining district near Villa Rica, and along the 
riv. Parnahyha in the prov. of Piauliy and Marauhiio. 
Agriculture is can-ied on in a very rude manner. Tlie 
forest-trees are cut down and burnt on the ground; the soil 
then gives rich crops for several years without manure. 
When it is exhausted it is abamloiicd, and another piece of 
ground is treated in the same way. 

Tho aborigines of Brazil were nut entirely unacquainted 
with agriculture, but it was limited to a few articles. They 
planted maize, bananas, atpis {Maiiihot aipi, Pohl.), mau- 
dioca, and capsicum. Since the arrival of the Europeans 
and Africans tlie cultivated plants have been increased 
mure than tenfold in number, hut still tho cultivation of 
tjiose wliicdi were grown by the aborigines is the most ex¬ 
tended. Tile maiidioca, of wliich different species are 
cultivated (.lalropha manihot, Linn.), is grown in every 
prov. except that of Rio Grande do Sid. Maize {Zea Mais, 
Linn.) is grown all over tlie country. In low and hot places 
the inilho cadetc, a species witli smaller grains, is cuni- 
moiily cultivated; it yields twenty fold. The Millio de 
Serra, with larger whitish grains, is grown in the valleys 
of the table-land, especially in Minas Geraes, and yields 
‘150 fold. Two crops are annually got, one in September 
and the other in May: the first is the most abundant. 
Rice (Oryza saliva, Linn.) is extensively cultivated on tho 
plains as well as on the mountains, but especially in the 
provs. Marauhao and Para. Two species aro used, a red 
and a white one, but the latter is preferred. In the low 
country it ripens ijhi 4 months and gives abundant crops 
from 50 to 00 fold, in some places even from 2U0 to 300 
fold. On the hills it ripens in 6 months, produces less 
abundant crops, and is not so good. No artificial irrigation 
is used. In some disthots subject to inundation rice is 
fbund in a wild state, as in the Lagoa de Xarayes,-and 
Ivtartius found it also on the banks of tho can. or Fuiro of 
Irarii, which divides the long island of Topinpataba*, ox 


.moiv PKop^jl Taj^tiiipbhrana,^ h <h« A<h 0 ^onas, from the 
" bank. Tlio cultivation of whpiit'^'h^ been attempted 
in-'different districts, but not with Ri)^ success, except 
on the table-land df thc^ Barani and"%d plains of Rio 
Granue do Bnl, wfidneh 0on«^idal|Dle quantities are brought 
to Rio Janeirif ' * 

Tho banana (muta)‘ii'ddltivated in tho low plains and 
v^loys along the coast in the plain^ the Amazonas. 
Potatoes do not succeed, except in Rid Gtu^u.do. Sul; a 
certain quantity is annually imported'frdm SilidhRd : but 
sweet potatoes succeed wherever there is d'^oodsaridy soil. 
Tho nara, a root siiiiiTar to the sweet pbUitd, and superior 
in Savour, is loss productive. The inltatno (Phi^niX aacty- 
lifera, Linn.) is likewise cultivated 'for its rout, ■wbieb, as 
well as its leaves, is eaten by men. and pigji. Vicious kinds 
of beans are also cultivated. 

The vegetables of Europe do not Succeed well, being 
generally destroyed by the ants and othof vermin j leeks 
however arc an exception. None of the.'V^es or plants 
cultivated in Europe for oil are found in Brazil. The inha¬ 
bitants cultivate the sesanium {Sesamum orientale), which 
was brouglit from the E. 1., and dittbront kinds of ‘the cas¬ 
tor-oil plant, l.amp-oil is got from tho fruit of a forest- 
tree <-alled andirolia {Carapa gujaiienff, Aubl., Xylocar- 
pus, Bchrcb.), which is comuioii in some districts, especially 
in the jilaiii of the Amazonas. A species of palm {Qino- 
carpus distichus. Mart.) which gives an excellent oil for the 
kiudicn, grows on the N. coast. The coca-plapt (Erit/ioxy- 
finn coca), which is used by many of the aborigines of 
South America pretty uiueli as the betel in India, is culti- 
I vated on llio banks of llio Yupuri, as ip Peru. The mat6- 
plant (Cassine gongotiha. Marl.), wbieli produce.s the tea of 
Paraguay, is a shrub which is cultivated in the prov. of Rio 
Gi-.-inde do Sul and of St. Paolo. It forms a considerable 
article of ex|iort from some countries of South America, 
especially Pi:ru. 

Cotfee, which was introduced into Brazil about 50 year.s 
ago, is now grown in must of the maritime provs., more 
especially in Rio Janeiro, the S, districts of Minas Gleraes, 
and in Bahia. That of Rio J aiieiro is the best, and since 
more attcni.ion lias been paid to its culture, it is considered 
equal to that of St. Domingo. The sugar-cane is most ex¬ 
tensively grown in Bahia and along the hanks of the Rio 
S. Francesco. The smaller variety, calh;d cunna da terra 
or eaiuia crc>>1a, is the must common. 'Inc cultivation of 
this articlo does not increase so rapidly- as might be ex¬ 
pected, probably for ivanl of sutficient capital. In other 
clisiricts of Brazil the cultivation of tho sugar-cane is less 
attended to, but from most of (he maritime provs. a certain 
quantity i.s exported. Cotton has inereased more than anv 
other article of export. It may he grown as far as 31° S 
lat., hut is only cultivated to uiiy great extent from 15° S. 
to the equator. The cotton of Pernambuco, in which that 
of Parahyba, Rio Grande do Norte, and Searit is included, 
is hardly iiiferiur to that of Georgia and Bourbon ; and that 
which is raised in Piauhy and M.iranhao is also in high 
repute : that of Bahia and Par5. is of less value. In Per¬ 
nambuco the cotton is gathered in July and August, in 
Marauhao in October, November, and December. On the 
banks of the Amazonas there are two trees, the mungaba 
and the samauiiia iJiriodrendron samauma. Mart.), which 
produce a kind of cotton that is used to make felts and mat¬ 
tresses, but hitherto, we believe, the attempts to spin it have 
failed. The cultivation of tobacco, which fiirmerly was very 
extensive, is now on the decline; but considerable quanti¬ 
ties are still exported to Africa and to Europe. The best is 
grown in the Reconcavo of Bahia, espeeially at Gachoeira 
and St. Amaru. In some other places also a tobacco is grown 
which is much esteemed, particularly at Ouaratinqueta,.in 
S. Paolo. Martiua thinks that some species of this plant 
are indigenoi||^ and that the us^of tobacco was general in 
South America before the atrivekof Europeans., Indigo 
was formerly much grown, but the cuUivauon htt# almost 
entirely ceased: little is exported, and that i» of inferior 
quality. Ginger and the curcuma ((7ur<!;«»skI<^ct).L.) 
were once cultivated and exported from the N. c^ast, hut 
both aruclea are now entirely neglected. In modeyp times 
the pepper^treo {Piper nigrum^ L.), the cinnamon-tree 
{Laurus cinnamomum, L.), the elove-tree {paryopnylius 
aromaiicus, L.), and the muscat-tree {Myristica mosAata), 
have been planted near Rio Janeiro flnd PK{a, and the 
three first seem to succeed at Para. The trial' with the tea- 
tree hae failed at Rio. - 
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The imhiehtid ftn^sh) which irover the pla^ of Bio' 
das AthazoOas oifipl^ vaHous articles of export. Cacap is 
Cohered very extensively, as well as jdoves, cinnamon, va¬ 
nilla, sarsaparilla^ ciioutohouc, Brnzii-nuts, dMsrept 
balms, as Oopaiva, .and popal.. The forests on the coast 
produce distent sorts of timber, and woods for the 
making of fumituro"'_and dyeing. The frviits of Europe, 
which succeed ’best in Brazil, are figs, oranges, pomegra¬ 
nates; ouirices, and a small sort of lemons. It is commonly 
asserteq that grapes do not ripen ; but Martius found that 
the yiries' bore abundantly in the neighbourhood of Bahia 
as well as in the plain of the Rio das Amazonas; and that 
they produced ripe grai)es twice a-year, in June and in 
Decemben 

Pine-Bp(tle8 are sothetimes found wild in the forests near 
Pard, but they are cultivated in tho districts N. of 30°, and 
near Pard attain an extraordinary size, with an exquisite 
flavour. 

In ihe N. provinces palms abound, and ])crhaps every 
one of tho numerous species may l>e applied to some useful 
purpose. The most useful is tho coco-pahn icocm nuciferu, 
L.), which is common along the coast between 10' and ‘.20" 
S. lat., and principally valuahle on account of the cniro or 
outer port of the fVuit, of which ropes of great strength are 
made. Tho coco do denlc or oil-paliu (Wads Guincensis, 
L.), which has been brought from Africa, grows not only 
like the coco-trcc on tho coast, htit also to a rauisiderahle 
di.stance from tho shore, and yields an oil which is used for 
lamps and culinary purposes. The leaves of the pin«;al)a- 
pahn (Adalea funi/era. Mart.), whi«rh grows wild between 
111'’'and 20° S. lat.rare an excellout substitute for hemp, 
whicli docs not succeed in these parts of Brazil. Cables 
made of these leaves are much preferred to those iiuule 
of Cairo, being three times as strong. 

Of the native vegetation of so extensive a country as 
Brazil, it is impossible to give any exact idea without gtriiig 
into ntimorous details for which wc have not space. I'liosi* 
wlto arc desirous of making thcrnsclve.s acquainted with this 
subject will find the most valuable .sources of information to 
he the following:—Auguste do St. Hilaire's l'ot/ii<cc (/a/ix 
tinihicur du Rresil; tho trnrds q/'Martius and Spi.'c, 
and of Vr\wc Maximilian ofWied Neuwied ; the Pflunzcu 
ttnd Thieve dcs tropischen America, dn NninnremiUde 
von Dr. C. F. Ph. von Martius and \\w Aperfu ifun f 'otpif^e 
dans tintdieu? du Rrfsil, la Prorinro cisplatine ct tes 
Missions dilcs du Paraffuut/, by Angiiste <le St. Hilaire, 
published in the Memoires dn Musiuni, vol. ix. E\ en tlicse, 
full of information as they are. convey no |)reeise inlelligeuee 
concerning the S. and W. frontier of the vast state, and we 
have still to wait for details with wliicli the unpnblislusl 
account of the journey of Burcliell, or the inquiries of 
future travellers may supply us, before any good connected 
account of tho Brazilian Flora can he prepared beyond tho 
provinces with which Europeans have most fretiuenl com¬ 
munication. 

As so small a proportion of Brazil is cultivated, and by 
far the greatest part consists of extensive plains, very thiidy 
wooded and frequently entirely without trees, the pastures 
are extensive, and one of the principal sources of wealth is 
in the domestic animals. The best pastures arc to the 8. 
of 20° S. lat., in Rio Grande do Sul, St. Paolo, and the 
S. district* of Minas Geraes. Tho herds of hornet! catths 
are here immense, and their produce, consisting, besides 
live stock, of hides, jerked beef, tallow, horns, anil horn- 
tips, is exported in great quantities. As soon as the 
animals are skinned the hides arc spread on the ground, 
slightly salted, and dried in the sun. Tho flesh is cut into 
thin slices, salted, and dried in the air. Thus prepared it 
is called Came seca do Sertao, passoca or camo charqueda, 
and is carri^ from the S. prov. to the N., where it is wn- 
snmed by the poorer classes, and especially by'the negroes. 
Butter is made in St. Paolo, and cheese in Minas Geraes, 
but neither is gdbd. By fer the greatest part of the cattle 
live nearly in ti wild state, and are net milked. Cattle hair 
is expm^sd ikim Rio Grande do Sul. 

Horses ate taomerous in the S. provinces, but less so in 
St. Paolo than in Rio do Sul. Tho nOmber annually ex¬ 
ported to the N. is vaguely estimated at 40,000 or 50,000 
head., They are of a middling size, from 12 to 14^ hands 
iiigh.'^but strong, lively, ana swift.. Those reared in 
Eapirito Santo and called‘Canipos •horses, are beautiful 
annals and last hmgeri Eveti near the equator, in the 
prov. of Pnri, good ImrseaBre reared, and during the dis- 


omrs ii^CSuracas ^considerable-number vas exported to 
r^arbadoes and ofriw British settlementstS^ Mtlles are only 
itsare<] in tlie^S. prov., but in gi^at numli^s.'' Tn 1814 
17,504 head were exported to the N. pthv. THe*.sheep is 
in little repute, the met^ being ill flavoured, Ihw wool 
of indifferent quality. Goats are more numerous, and kept 
for their milk. Hogs are kept in great iiumber8<» Monkeys 
are among the wild animals used for food. The Indians 
skin and roast them on a gridiron over a slow fire, and in 
tliis state preserve them for a long time. A great number 
of these animals live in the forests along the Amazonas; 
where Spix observed 25 diflTerent species; some of very 
small dimensions. Many monkeys live in a domestic slate 
with the Indians, hut do not propagate their species. The 
moat of the eebus f'radlis of Spix is preferred to all others 
by the Indians , 

The other wild animals used for fooil are the following, 
the anta or tajiir, three species of porcupine, three species 
of nasica, five species of deer, the Brazilian hare (Lepus 
Prasi/ieTi.tis, L.), five species of armadillo, seven species of’ 
jiacas and agoutis, and tho wild boar: and of huts two 
kitiils, the vampy res and the quandirit, which stick to domes¬ 
tic animals in tho niglit-time, and suck their blood. The 
largest bird is the American ostrich or emu (Struthio 
rhea), which is fiiurid in numerous flocks on the tnble-hiiKl, 
and is caught for its flesh and eggs as well as its feathers, 
of whic.li different articles are made, as fans, &c. Tlio 
other birds are more remarkable for the beauty of their 
plumage than their voice. The most beautiful arc tlio 
toucans (Itamphas/fis dirohr), the tuiiagras (Tunagra 
./f/mptO, the iiuinerous species of the parrots and raveiisof 
dilfereiit colours, as also the Balearic crane, and the hiiin- 
iiiing-liirds. Many other birds are siiitahlc for food, and 
especially the different kinds of pigeons, whicli are caught 
by sleeping grain in tho jxii.sonoiis juice of tho inandioea 
root. As soon as tliey liave devoured them they are unable 
to fly away. 

Tire miiuerous lakes at the S. extremity of Brazil in the 
prov. of Rio Grande do Sul are at certain seasons covered 
with water-fowl, especially geese and ducks; this is still 
more the ease with the minieroiis lakes in tlie plain of llic 
Amazonas, where the Indians kill great nuiiihers of .storks, 
cranes, ducks, &c. Tlie Indians liave sucreeded in donics- 
tieating some of the wild hinls : but it is observed that they 
do not propagate their species in tlie domestic state for any 
long time, and that o(?easioiiaily the breed must be renewed. 

Fi.sh must be c ui.-idered as one of the most iniportuiit 
sources ofwealtli to Brazil. AYhale.', which in the S. he¬ 
misphere apjiroaeli imieh nearei to the equator than in the 
N., and come as far as l.'i' S. lat. formerly yielded coiisi- 
ilerahle profit, hut this branch of industry has much de¬ 
clined, ill c.>ii.seqiieiii',e, it. is .supposed, of the luiilierolis 
fishing estahlishuieiitsof the Englisli and North Ainerieuns 
on tlio Falkland Islands. Farllier S. on the cxrast of Rio 
Grande do Sul thi! phi/seler marrocephalns, Linn, is fre¬ 
quent and yields siieviiuu'cti in ahuiidance. Aiiioiig thd 
fish eaiiglit along the c-oast the garopa is the mo-t im¬ 
portant. It attains the length of from 12 to 2(i ft. and is 
very well tasted. It is most ahuiidaiil along the .shores of 
Ihe prov. of Bahia, wlierc great (luaiilities are aiiiiuully 
caught and cxporloil. But the ipiaiitity of fish in the 
Amazonas mid its largo tributaries as far up as the eatiiraets 
is truly' astonishing, and in many places the iiihubitants, 
Indian.* as well as Kiiropeail seltler.s, gain a eonsiderahle 
part of their subsistence by fisliing, in wliich the Indians 
ilisplay much ingenuity. 'I’he larger fish are salted and 
dried, and in this state consumed by the lower classes: from 
the smaller fish, oil is exlructed. The largest species arc 
tlio piraruch (Sudis pirarucu, Spix.), which tor size and 
quantity may he compared with tho coil of our seas, and- 
the pirarara (Phracto-cejihalus hicolor, Agass.). Tlie dol¬ 
phin (Delphinus Amazonicus, Spix.) is not found towards 
tho mouth of the Amazon, but occurs farther up the river. 
It is from 7 to 8 ft. long, and is caught by the natives for 
the oil which is extracted from its fat; the flesh is hard and 
has a disagreeable taste. The Lama*>tiA or manati (Ma- 
nalus Ameriranus, Cuv.) was formerly found-even in ihe 
smaller rivers along the coast between Rio Janeiro mid 
Maranhao. It is now sometimes seen in tho Hio de S. 
Francesco, but is common in the Amazonas and its N. 
largbr affluents. Fmm its resemblance to nii ox it i.s called 
by. the Portuguese pelxo-boi (px-Jish, and by the Spa¬ 
niards vaea marina {sea-cow). In the Kio Amazonas it is 
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lopwtimes 20 ft. long, and weighs irora 70 ^,i0^gi^*.' 4^ atirlfeiiouii sn& *^4 to tlw want of 

fish often yields 480 or fiOO^^aHonsW^lil, .an^to fiesHk! iaj^eif|n( caiHtal yetoa in thn ntountains on a 

which resembles fresh fiOrk, w excollent.ihSati|sagea.iare. ..^jlar system. Mpital. hos .stnye been employed 

made of it, and sent |o PorhiRal as a.dwosny. » a. with <succes8,.and,me^rod^h^e^ineO at Congo Soco, near 
very peaceful animal, and r^dly denweasmg ii^h.umbers. the Villa de Sahaj^'nn thO. baniu of the lUp das Velhas. a 
Its greatest enemy is the^alligatw, of w^kb there are two tribntuy of the Bi4dn StTram^o, have been the reward 
species in tlie rivers of Brazil, the croccK^ws ni^sr, Spix,.in of British, enterprise. 'Iron is very j^hundant: 4n. some 
the Rio Amazonas, and the Croc, gcleroiu, Sehneid. in the places there.are.whole mountains of . ore,, bat up to the pre* 
Kio Francesco. The former is genenlly ftom 16 to 24 ft. sent time it has been wmk^ on an extensive ^le only in 
long. The Indians nst its eggs and flesh, though tbo latter two or three places. No silver has been found, and only 
has a strong smell of musk. ilight indications of copper, tin, and quicksilver. Platinum 

There are several species of turtles in the Rio Amazonas, sraurs on the banks of the Rio Abaetd, « tributary of the 
hut that e^l^ Tartaruga grande (Emys Amasonica, Spix) Francesco, and in some other places. : Load and cobalt are 
is most eommra. Its flesh generally weighs from 9 to 10 lbs. more commop. ' . . 

The farms in the neighbourhood of the fiv. have places well No country probably is richer in diamonds Mian Brazil, 
fenced, in which they arc kept and killed as thdy are but hitherto they have only been found in the rivers. The 
wanted. On some sandy islands of the Rio Amazonas, as mostW. streams in which diamonds have been discovered are 
well as the Madeira, Rio Negro, and Yupuril, the turtles some of the upper branches,.of the Par^^sy. The diamond 
lay their eggs when the water is lowest: the eggs arc district, or the district of Tcjuco, where by far the greatest 
gathered, broken, and by means of a slow fire reduced to a quantity of diamonds has been found, is situated under 18° 
fat substance, called manteiga de Tartaruga, which is ex- S. lat., and comprehends both sides of the Serra dq Ekpin- 
tensively used all over Brazil. About 20,000 pots of this ha^'o. It is traverseil by the Rio lequetinhenha, an upper 
jat, each containing GO lbs., are annually made, and several branch of the Rio Belmonte; the small rivers of the W. part 
thousand persons are occupied in its preparation. of the district fall into the Francesco. In this district about 

Snakes are csimmon in Brazil, but the numborwhich are 2000 persons arc employed in collecting the stones by the 
poisonous, according to Freyreiss, is not very large. He government; and according to Esehwege, the diamonds 
names only six poisonous species, among which the klapper- collected between 1730 and 1822 were of the value of about 
snake and the urutil are the most dangerous. Tho larger fifteen milliousofcrusados, or one and a half millions sterling, 
specks, which are not poisonous, attain eighteen or twenty He thinks that the value of what has been smuggled out 
ft. to length. of the country was probably less than this amount before 

The insectsofBrazil arc remarkable for the beauty of their the arrival of the royal family in Brazil, and that it after¬ 
colours and thoir size, especially the buttcrfiic.s. Some are wards doubled, owing to the more easy communication bc- 
very destructive to fruits or furniture, as the ants, of which tween tho interior and tho coast. In tlie accounts of 
one species is fried and eaten as a delicacy. Per.sons, more Esehwege, tliu whole (quantity of diamonds has been valued 
especially Europeans, who have just arrived in Brazil, Buffer at the lowest price, that is, as stones weighing only one carat; 
much |from nu>squito.s, sand-fleas (.Pulux penetrans) and and it may therefore be presumed that the real'value was at 
some kinds of conops. Thu scorpion, which sotiielimcs least double what he has given. 

attains ajength of six inches, the scolupander, and some To the S.W. of this district, on the Ahaeti: and Indaia, 
kinds of caterpillars, especially those of the family of horn- 1)oth of which join the Francc.sco on the left bank, between 
byces, cause swellings and excessive pains. 18'' and 19% there is another diamond district, which sonic 

Tho domesticated bee of Europe is not known in Brazil; years ago was worked but soon abandoned. In the Rio 
but Martius has enumerated more than thirty species of wild Abaetc was found, in 1791, tho great diamond which 
bees, nearly all of which are without stings, aud it is sup- weighs 138^ carats, and is the largest yet known, lu tho 
posed that some of them could ho domesticated. In the plain of the Rio Parana diamonds arc found in the Tabagi, 

} >rov. of 8t. Paolo the nopal tree grows, and the inhabitant! which falls into the Paranupancma, a tributary of the Pa- 
lave licguu to collect cochineal. .Several attempts have ranil, whence it is said they are smuggled out of the coun- 
heen made to introduce the silk-worm, but hitherto without try. The yellow topazes found near Villa Rica are much 
success. Martius is of opinion that perhaps the pod of the esteemed. 

Philaena Atlas, L., whicli abounds on the N. coast, could hi Brazil could not maintain its immense stock of cattle if 
used as a substitute for silk. the people were obliged to buy salt, without a supply of 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is considerable, but limited which the animals will not thrive. The table-land does not 
to a few articles, of which tho chief are gold and iron, contain rock-salt, hut a great number of small patches occur 
diamonds and topazes, and salt. Gold is found on both on the surface covered with a salt efflorescence, which the 
sides of the Serm dos Vertentus, from the Serra ilc Man- cattle lick up. These patches, which generally do not ex- 
tigueira to the N. branch of tho Serra dos Parkis, for a dis- cced a few square yards, double the value of an estate, lu 
tance of aliont 200 m., hut farther on the N. than on the S other places salt springs occur, and serve the same purpose, 
side. It is found, more or less, in almost all tho rivers There are also salt steppes, which resemble those on the high 
which form the upper branches of the Francesco, Tocantins, land of Iran in Asia. Two of them are very extensive : one 
Araguay, and Guapord, but by far tho greatest quantity has runs, on both sides of the Francesco, between 7“ and 10° S. hit. 
been collected in the affluents of the Francesco. On tho from the Villa de Urubd to the Villa de loazeiro, with an 
arrival of the first Europeans small pieces of gold were found average breadth of from 80 to 100 m.; the other is situated 
in some places in the sand, and considerable quantities near the W. boundary of tho empire, between the Paraguay 
were collected in a short time! The greatest quantity, how- and the Serra do Agoapehy, Iicginning on tho banks of tho 
over, has been obtained by washing the sand from the bed of Jurud, and extending in a S.W. direction for a great dis- 
certain rivers, or the alluvial deposit on their banks. It is tance. In both districts the surface is slightly undulating, 
only in comparatively recent times that attempts have been and the salt which appears on the surface after the rains is 
made to work the mines in the mountains. extracted hy washing the earth, and leaving the water to eva- 

Before tho beginning of the last century tho quantity ol porate. In some places, along the Francesco and jin tho 
gold obtained was inconsiderable, but it increased rapidly, prov. of Seark, largo caverns occur, the soil of which is im- 
Thc greatest quantity was found between 1763 and 1763, pregnated with saltpetre. In other places, more especially 
and since that time it has always been on the decrease, on the Rio dejequetinhonha, aluna is found in abundance.' 
Ac.cording to the incomplete accounts which Esehwege was The inhabitants of Brazil consist of aborigines and of 
able to obtain, he cakulated that the whole quantity of gold foreigners, who have settled here in the last three centuries, 
collected between 1700 and 182Q amounted to 63,417 arobas The aborigines are divided into a great number of tribes, but 
or 4,068.688 marc.s, or about 33,822 marcs annually, indud- the^r so far resemble one another in figure, complexion, and 
ing one-fifth which he thinks was smuggled out of tho habits, as to appear to belong to the same race. ^They are 
country. Between 1753 and 1763 it amounted annually to of a middling aize and of slender make. Their complexion 
34,560 marcs, but between 1801 and 1820 only to 8,128 is a shining light copper colour, which sometimes passes into 
mares. In the two last statements the gold smuggled out a yellowish brown; their hair is black, lank, and rough, 
of the country is not included ; and it iteav amount to more their eves small, dark^ brown, an4 plac^ » little oblique; 
thw one-fifth, at least for the letter p^riou, when the means their cheek bones aiWprominent, All theae characters indi- 
of imminunicetion had been greatly increu^. The decrease eate a resemblance to the race which inhabits the E. parts of 
of tho produce uru mkinly owing to the better portkiZ iOf the Asia, They hxve little hair on the chin. It is remarkable. 





that tUeiiif tribw|i{[(iF^'86*w41t in their eternal ehaf* 

ractersi they bav» all a different language, efven if a ttfba 
coMiste of only a feai fainiliea. which is eometimes the case. 
It is true'that.taosf'bjr'thane''-feftguagea'itibntain aoma com*' 
mon roots, bat thb i«iati6q|h{p is .not so close that one can- 
be easily understood or learhcd- fjecausd^atmther is kno\^.' 

These tribes an'stin in a very low state of civilizatioiii 
butthey arenOt finac(lainted with agriculture. With fhOex- 
ception of ope tribe called the Muras, who live a wandering 
life, all the abc^igines of Brazil cnltivate the ground and 
plant the two kinds of mandioca, bananas and a sp««ics 
of palm trees. They hSivo likewise divided their hunting- 
grounds, and marked these divisions by boundaries. Still 
they derive the greater part of their subsistence fVoni the 
chace, the arild fruits of the forest, and from lishitlg. In 
some tribes the men and women go naked, in others tho 
women have soipe clothing. Certain tribes are cannibals 
and eat their enemies, a fact well ascertained of the Boto- 
cudos in Espiilto Santo. But modern writers do not stale 
that they kilt their parents of relations and eat them, like 
the Battas of Sumatra. Most of them seem to have a very 
imperfect idea of a Supreme Being, hut they generally be¬ 
lieve in an Evil Spirit. The niinihcr of these savage tribes 
probably exceeds 200 at least: Martins has enimierated ‘2-tU ; 
many of them consist of only one or two f.imilics. This 
is narticularly the case with the tribes in the plain of the 
Amazonas to the N. of the riv., where the ^reople live in a 
completely isolated stale, and at great distances from one 
another. To the S. of that riv. the tribes arc mneh more 
numerous, and often consist of several thoiisand individuals. 
The Mundruefts on" the Tiipajos arcs said to amount to 
18,000, the Manhes to 16,000, the Gua'ieurhs, in the plain of 
the Paraguay, to 12,000 ; the C.ijapos on the Paranahyha, an 
ailluent of tho Parana, to 8000 ; and tho Cherenles on the 
Araguay, also to 8000 . 

All the aborigines, who lend an inticpeiuleiil and roving 
life, are called in Bmzil ludiaiios bravos, or Genlios, in con- 
Iradistiiiction to the Iiidianus luaiisos ((lomesliealed In¬ 
dians), who hiive settled among, or in the neiglihourhooil of 
the Europeans. It has always been the policy of the go¬ 
vernment to indiieo a ininiber of Judians to live in one 
place, and to aeeiistoni them to agriculture. But these 
measures hiivc seldom produced the desireil cfl'ect, or if 
they have, it has been observed that the Indians wasted 
away under mnnerous diseases, or returned at last to their 
former h.abits of life in the deep forests. Still there is a 
considcrahio nuinber of these domeslicaled Indians, espe- 
<-ially on tho coast, whiTo they porlmps amount to •100,0(10 
indiviiluals, as V'royreiss conjectures. They were brought 
together by the .lesuils, and induced to selllo in villagi-s, 
called in Portuguese aldeas, where they wore accustomed to 
agricultural labour. But on the suppression of that order, 
the fndiaus left tlieir abmlcs and returned to the wooils, 
where they now cultivate a piece of ground, hardly siiflicient 
to give tiioin n bare subsistence, and employ their time 
chieily in tlshing and hunting. Their huts aiti better than 
tho.su of tho savage tribes, and they profess Christianity. 

The foreign settlors arc either Portuguese, or negroes from 
Africa who have been brought over as slaves, and for the 
most {>art are still in n stale of slavery. The Portuguese 
and the negro have inicnningled with one another, ami 
with tho aborigines. The desi'uiidants of Europeans ami 
negroes are callcil Mulattos; those of Europeans and ab¬ 
origines, Mameluccos; and tho.se of the negroes ami In¬ 
dians, Carihocos. Tho olfspring of the Mulattos and ne¬ 
groes, who are called Cubras, are also very numerous. The 
descendants of the negroes are called in Brazil Creoles. 
The Mameluccos are valued fur their quiet disposition and 
their honesty. 

The whole population of Brazil is variously estimated, 
from throe and a half to five or six millions; but the ditl'erent 
independent aboriginal tribes, which still possess more than 
half tho surface Of the country, are not included in this 
account. It is conjectured that the negroes may amount to 
about two millions, of which number more than three-fourths 
arc slaves; and the descendants of Europeans to somewhat 
more. The remainder aro Mulattos, Mameluccos, Cavibo- 
cos, Cubras, &o. ' 

Brazil is divided into limeteen provinces, of which fifteen 
aro situated along the ocean, and four in the interior. 
Along the coast, beginning from the 4S„ are. the following 
provinces: , , ' 

1. S. Pedro do Rio Grando do Sul comprehends the 


scil^i pl^'that ktr^hes along the'shbtie'fi^ tlieT liaun* 
dilry of tHe ftspublio oi Uruguay Oriental he Rio Mam- 
bithbii, 'a stnau'l’iy.'.which enters the sea S. of the Morro de 
: S. Marta, and also the whole country between"thitf plain 
the Rio Uruguay. Thts nrov. is rich in cat^ and 
hotrieB,' produces the grahis of Europe and rice, as well as 
niOsf European fruits; vines also succeed very well.' In 
;the rtiost N. districts along the Rio Uraguay there ard'still 
a few feeble tribes of independent Indians. 

S. Pedro, the only harbour of this prov., is situated some 
miles from the mouth of tho Rio S. Pedro, on a sandy 
tongue of lafid. As vessels cannot approach near it, they 
remain on the E. bank of the riv. at a place called S. Joze. 
S. Pedro contains between 31100 and 4000 inhabitants, and 
carries on an active trade with Rio Janeiro. Porto Alegre, 
the capital of tho prov., situated on a bay formed by the 
Rio Jacuby, is well built, and contains between 7000 and 
8000 inh. 

2. S. Catharina comprehends the hilly country along tho 
coast between the Rio Mainbituba and the Rio Sahy, 
which separates it from S. Paolo, and also the island of 
S. Catharina: it lies between 20'' 20' and 25“ 50'. Here the 
grains and fruits of Europe are cultivated together with 
tliose of a hotter climate. It docs not appear that there are 
any free native tribes in this prov., but they sometimes enter 
it from the W. side of the mountain-ridge. There are some 
good harbours on the coast, but the ino.><t frci|ucnted is that 
funned by the isl. of S. Catharim. The isl. of S. Catlmrina 
is above .30 ni. long from N. to S., and from 4 to 8 ni. wiile; 
its surface presents a succession of hill and dale, and a 
great ])arl of it is covered with fine trees; it abounds with 
water, and bus some line lake.s. It is se])araleil from the 
mainland by a strait, which in its narrowest part, where it 
is formed by two projoeling capes, is not nioio than ‘iOO 
fathoms wide. The.se capes divide the strait in two large 
ports, almost eriual in size, anil liolh very safe'. 'I'he N. 
and larger port is 10 tn. wide, and deep enough for ships of 
war; it is one of the best ports in South America. The 
town of Nossa Senhorii do Desterro, the capital ef the prov., 
is on the Vf. side of the isl. upon a bay, a little to tlio 
li.S.E. of the narrowest part of the strait. It has between 
:t(i()0 and 4000 inh., and some small manufactures of linen 
and cotton cloth, and of pottery. Many spermaceti whales 
aro taken in the strait, and the oil is prepared in several 
places of the isl. and the adjacent mainland. Laguna, on 
the continent, has a harbour liir coasting vessels, and exiwrts 
grain, timber, and fish, which abound along tliis coast. 
S. Francesco, near the boundary of the prov. of S. Paolo, 
and on an isl,, has also a harbour for smacks, and exports 
grain and a great quantity of timber and cordagi'. 

3. S. Paolo extends over the greater part of the plain of 
the Parana, namely, that part of it which lies on the K. of 
tho Rio Parana, ainl over the Campos da Vaearia, and the 
sea-coast from the Rio Sahy, to the bay called Angra dos 
Keys. On the table-lands cattle and horses are raised in 
great numbers, and grain, mandioca, and rice aro culti¬ 
vated and exported. On the coast, sugar, tobueci), cotton, 
and a little coffee, are raised. The '\V. di.stricfs, along tho 
Rio ParaniV, from tho mouth of the Rio Tide to that of tho 
Igua.ssu, aro still in possession of independent tribes; and 
tho country to the N. of the Tide is exjv^sed to incursions 
from the Cajapos. This prov. Jias many good liarbours for 
coasting vessels, and some thriving towns along the coast. 

Iguape, with 6-500 inh., exports great quantities of rice. 
Santos, the port of the town of S. Paolo, to which an ex¬ 
cellent road leads over the mountains, is on the N. side of 
an isl., called S. Vincente, in the bay of Santos, and has a 
harbour capable of receiving men-of-war. It has above 
7000 inh., and carries on a very consiclcrahlc trade. On 
the same isl., but on the S. shore is the town of S. Vin¬ 
cente, the first establishment of 'ho Portuguese in Brazil; 
it is now only inhabited by flshermeu. S. Scbastiilo, fartlier 
to the K., is on the strait of Toque, which is more than 
2 m. wide, and separates the isl. of S. Sebustiao from tho 
continent. The town has a harbour for coasting vessels, 
4500 inh., and exports timber and grain Besides the town 
of S. Paolo [S. Paoi.o], which contains between 30,000 and 
40,000 inh., there are two rther considerable places in the 
interior, Sorocaba and Cu'rytiba. Sorocaba, situated to the 
W. of S. Paolo, has 11,000 inh., and considerable trade in 
cattle and grain. In -its neighbourhood is the Morro de 
Arasoyaba, which is several mites in circuit, and consists 
entirely of iron ore. Cury tiba, on the N. skirts of the Cam- 
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Vacaria, h said to have apoj^ of it'tilndB 

the proiluce of that country to the coast ' 

At Porto Feliz on the Tic^tot comtneMe#a veity extensive 
’water'Compiun^tion.whielLunitea the most W. districts 
of Bnizil withllic coast; bm it is ndir nmoh lets used titan 
formerly, * = * ^ 

4. Rio Janeiro, comprehendinp^tlie coast between the W. 
extremitv of the bay, called A.nnra dos Keys, and the mouth 
of the llio Cabapuina^ extenas from se to 60 m. inland. 
To it belongs the greatest portion of the Serra do Mar ; and 
the Serra de Mantigueira stretches along its W. boumlafy. 

It is itaountainotis, but contains also extensive valleys. The 
rains of Europe do not thrive in this pror.: hut rice, man- 
toca, and maize, are extensively cultivated. Coffee is 
raised to a greater amount than in any other proy., and 
cotton is also largely raised. Savage tribes occur only to 
the N. of the Rio Parahyba. It has some excellent har¬ 
bours, especially those of Rio Janeiro, and of Angra dos 
Reys. Tito latter is farmed by two isl., lllta Graitde and 
Marumbaya, lying in 4 parallel line with the coast, and 
contains some excellent roadsteads. Two of its three en¬ 
trances are from 5 to 8 m. wide, with a depth of alioul. .‘to 
fathoms. This prov. does not contain any c-onsideraldc 
town except Rio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil. [Rio Ja- 
MKIRO.] 

Kspirilo Santo extends from the Rio Cabapuana to 
the Rio Belmonte along the coast, and ftnin «(i to above 
loom, inland., Some districis are hilly, but the greater 
part of the prov. consists of extensive low plains. A small 
pprlion of it is under cultivation, and produces sugar. 
%Uun, rice, mandioca, and maize in abundance. Fish 
abound along the whole extent of the coast. The W. dis¬ 
tricts are occupied by the independent aborigines, among 
whom the Bolociulos are distinguished by llicir bravery 
and cannibalism. Along the coast arts the isl. called the 
Abrolhos. There arc some harbours, but only fit for trad¬ 
ing vessels. Victoria, or Nossa Senhora de Viclori!i, the 
capital of the prov., is on tlie 'NV. side of an isl. 1.5 ni. in cir- 
cumferenoe, in the large bay of Espirito Santo, which is 
deep enougit for fiigates, and has safe anchorage. The 
town contains 12,300 inh., who carrv on ati active commerce 
in the produce of the country. C’aravellas, the most coin- 
mercial town of Esjiirito Santo, is opposite the Abrolhos, on 
the riv. Caravcllas, which is only an arm of the sea extend¬ 
ing 10 m. inland, of eonsidcrahle width and very deep ; but 
the entrance is only accessible to small vessels. Tlte town, 
which contains above 4000 inlt., exports chictly mandioca. 
Hour, and fish, the gavoupa being taken in great numbers 
near the Abrolhos and tlie reef extending E. of them. 
Porto Seguro, near the muutli of tlio small riv. Buranhen is 
a considerable place, with a good but not deep liarbonr. 
Its inhabitants are principally occupied in the garoupa 
iishery. 

6 , Bahia. [Bahia; St. Sai,v.\ik>u.] 

7. Seregipe d'cl Rcy comprehends the country to tho N. 
of the riv. Rio Real, as far as tho embouchure of the 
Francesco, and 140 ni. inland. Its surface is a plain, with 
the exception of a few hills; but the W. portion is con¬ 
siderably higher tiian the IS., which is covered with forests, 
intermingled with patches of cultimted ground. The W. 
country is generally stony, with few woods or fertile 
tracts, and is very deOciept in water. It supplies only 
very indifferent pasture for cattle. In the E. district the 
plantations, of sugar and cotton arc nuraerons. There are 
no independent tribes in this district. The harbours arc 
formed by the mouths of the rivers, which are neither 
large nor deep. 

Seregipe, the cajiital of the prov., is situated near the riv. 
Paramopama, an arm of tho Rio Vazabarris, ISm. fVom 
the sea: coasting vessels come up to the town. Jt has a 
sugar-house, a manufactory of tobacco, and some tan-pits, 
The pop. is stated by Schafer at 36.000, but this seems an 
exaggerated estimate. Estancia, the most populous and 
commercial town in the prov., 18 m. fi-um the sea on the 
Rio Real, carries on an active commerce in the produce of 
the country. 

A. Alagoas (Dos) extends along the ^shpre ftom the 
mouth of the Francesco, .to that of the small riv. Una, and 
ateut 140 m. inland. It resembles .in aspect the prov. of 
.. th^ W. districts being sterile, ahd producing in 
the K. districts tho same articles, with' tobacco besides. 
There ore no independent tribes in this province. It has 
two good horbours, the united ports of Jaragua %ad ' P^jus^ 


5 

Sam, andHhalbayiC^ the da^tei. is on 

tfee S. Side of the lB.lih0f'iyrim|^itpa, which is 30 m. long, 

8 m. wide in ^ w.id^ p^ 1 ^ .Connected with the 
sea t)y the ri4.rAhtgQaii. P^i^ Catvo, situated upon the 
mar^pn of the fie^/begring tlie faino awme, 20 m. from the 
Sed, exports a |f«&t quantity’df dye-woods. PenedodoS. 
Francesco, trpopulous aqA^mmercihll .town, on the banks 
of the Francesco, about 25 m. iVom itSP mouth, contains 
11,000 inh. ^ 

9. Pernambuco consists of two parts, pne bn the coast, 
and the other on the table-land. The hitter is distinguished 
by the name of Serttio de Pernambuco. The country along 
the shores extending between the riv. Una and Goyanna is 
in general Hat,' but farther inland it pro^ents a succession 
of hilPand dale, intttrmixcd with some levtd grounds of 
considcralde extent. Where it approaches the Sortiio tho 
surfaae is stony and sterile. The Serfiio, which extends 
along the left banks of tho Rio S. Francesco, between the 
prov. of Bahia and Ooyaz, as far as tho Rio Carinhenha, 
an ailluont t)f tho Rio S. Francesco, (neiti; l.O'’ S. lalj is a 
portion of tlic table-land of Brazil, and comprehends the 
greater part of the salt steppes alrtSady described. Other 
portions however afford excellent pasture tor cattle, and on 
the banks of the riv.- the plantations of cotton arc rapidly 
increasing. Besides the common productions of tropical 
climates, sugar and cotton are cultivated, and dye-wood is 
got in the forests, nearly 100 m. from tlic sea. The inde- 
pendimt tribes, which cxis'ed in some parts of the Sertao, 
have lately been svilijccted or expelled. The nnmcroiis har¬ 
bours arc only adapted for small craft, except those of Ca- 
tiiama, Recife, and Tamaiidare. The port of Catuaraa is 
at the N. entrance of the strait, which divides the isl. of 
Itamaraca IVoiu tho continent, and near the N. part of the 
coast. Recife is the liarbonr of the town of Pernambneo; 
and the port, of Tamandare lies about 30 m. S.W. of Capo 
S. Aiigiistinliu. The last named is the best, and capable of 
holding large vessels, being 4 and 0 lath, deep at the en¬ 
trance, and 6 fatli. within. 

Beside the towns of Recife and Olinde, which enniposo 
the t. of I’jutxAMnoco, there is Goyanna, at the junction 
of two rivers, 1.3 m. from the sea, which exports considerable 
(|nanliiies of cotton. It lias above 3000 inhabitants. 

10. Parahyna do "Norte extends about f>0 m. along the 
coiist from the Bio Goyanna to the bay,of Marcos, and 210 
m. at its .greatest width from E. to "W. More than--lwo- 
thirds of its stirface have an arid soil and arc not cultivated. 
The cultivatctl binds are in the vicinity of some rivers and 
on the mountain-ridges, wliicli are generally coVered with 
trees and have a strong soil. The principal products are 
sugar, cotton, mandioca, Inaizo and tobacco, with excellent 
fruits. Its few ports can only receive small vessels; but 
from Cape Branco a reef extends nearly 18 m.. N., betw’ccn 
which and tlic beach there are 9 and 10 fath, water, in which 
Vessels can ride in safety. 

Parahyba is on the right bank, 10 m. above the embou¬ 
chure of tlie riv. of the same name, which, though about 
3 m. wide at its mouth, allows ships to ascend only fnrSni.; 
nothing but smacks can come up to the t., which contains 
above 12,000 inh., and its commerce in the produce of the 
prov. is considerable. 

11. Rio Graufle do Norte extends along the coast from 
tlie bay of Marcos to a range of hills called the Serra of Ap- 
pody, by which it is separated from ScarA, and it runs 100 
m. inland. Its surface is generally uneven and hilly ; at a 
few pla<;es it rises into mountains; forests, however, are rare 
and of no great extent. In general the soil is very dry and best 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton, in addition to wliich man- 
dioea and maizic are raiserl abundantly. Along the river Ap- 
podynear the boundary of ScarA and a few others, are several 
salt-lakes, from which great quantities of excellent salt 
are extracted. No independent Indians at present exist 
here, but the descendants of the aboriginal tribes are nume¬ 
rous. The few harbours of this extensive coast are not 
deep. NatAl, the capital of the prov., is. advantageously 
situated on the right bank of the Rio Grande, near 2 m. 
above its mouth. It has^ also an easy eommunieatton with 
the inland districts, the riv. being navig^able for’ largo barks 
near 40 ni. Its commerce in th^rodued* of the country is 
increasing, add the pop. is about iS.OOO* The Island of 
Femandpde Neronha, 3^ 30' §. let., about 250 m. E. N. E. 
ofC^tpe .E. Rpque,Bb«I6n'gs.td this prov. It is 10 ra. Ibiig, 
generally hilly and stony, with a. few small portions of 
land cai^bhl 6f coIUvatiOh. Coirricts are transported here. 
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12. Seari, or Cear^ «|^nd« from {h^jSelt^AppMy to 
the Serra Hibtap^a.’-'wPkh tcrminflSB bo|weeii the riy. 
Caittuciiu and Parna^ha, In hills not far distant from the 
sua, and separates it .jj^uhy. It is domputed to mea¬ 
sure, from N. to 8,;nbbve 300 m. The surface of thi^prav. 
is generally unOyen, but the^valleys are wide and not deep; 
the elevations axe not great, excent towards the S. and W« 
boundary-luie. The sod is in general sandy, arid anditerile, 
except on the broad summits of the mountains, where it is 
rich and coifered with forests. In the latter districts grain 
and mandioci^ tfre cultivated. Along the rivers cotton is 
grown. The district about the nppor branches of the Rio 
J^dguaribe, the principal riv. of the prov., is the most fertile 
and populous. This prov, often suffers uihch. from long 
droughts. The descendants of tlie aborigines are nuinerou#, 
especially in the. Icss^ertile districts. The shores, which 
fri ,8ome parts are steep, in others Hal and sandy, have 
no ports except for Sjoiall coasting vessels. 

Scara, the capital, is situated near the beac.h, about 7 ni. 
N. W. of the mouth of the riv. Seara. It has no harbour; 
about 10,000 inb., and very little commerce. Aracaty, 
on thp bank of the Jagiiaribc, 8 m. above its mouth, is 
the most coumieicial and populous lown in the prov. It has 
26,000 inli.,' and exports cotton and hide.s'in lar^m quantitie.s. | 
The tide, which runs 30 m. up tho riv., faciliiate.s tho iiaNi- | 
gation. Sohral, nut far from tiio hunk of the Cainucim, the ! 
second town in commerce and pop., is about "o ni. from 
the sea. Its port is Cianja, on the loft bank of tho Camu- i 
cim, 20 ra. from the sea. | 

1.3. I’iauhy has only a coast of about 00 m. between the j 
Serra Hibiapaba and tbe mouth of the Uio 4'arnab)ba, : 
which riv. divides it from Maraiibao ; but it extends KM) m. | 
inland to the soinv.e of that riv. This prov. is oidy billy on ' 
the houndary-Uuo of Searii and Pernambuco ; it is particu¬ 
larly adapted to tlic breeding of c.atlle. Ibe pastures in the 
southern portion of tbe ]dain of the Parnahyba being exten¬ 
sive and excellent. Besides cattle, ecitton is exported, and, 
in addition to other grains, rice ami niandioea are particu¬ 
larly cultivated. ludepeiidont tribes still exist in tlu! S. 
district, between the rivers Parn:ib> l)annd Ourgnea. Itbas 
no port, except that formed by the hi. mouth of tho Kio l*ar- 
nahyba, called IIignaras.su. Oeyras, tbe capital, is situated 
on a small riv., which, tlireo m. lower down, falls into the 
Canindo, a tributary of tho Parnahyba. It is it small town 
with 1700 inb. Parnahyba lies on the Higuarassu, the E. 
and most considerable branch of tbe Parnahyba, la ni. from 
tho sea, and carries on an active trade in hides and cotton. 
Its pop. amounts to 2000. 

14. Maranhau comprehends the western portion of the 
])lain of tho Parnahyba. extending along the coast .‘taO m. 
from the western mouth of the Rio Paritahyba to that of the 
Turyviissu, and nearly 4i'0 ni. inland. It is more hilly 
than Pianhy, especially in the S. districts, bnt towanls the sea 
extremely’ productive in rice and cotton, which are exported 
in large quantities. All tbe S. and central districts and 
most of the W., forming all together pei-baps more than half 
the ju’ov., arc still occupied by independent tribes. It has 
some good liarbours, Ibe best of which are the bays of S. 
Jozc and of St. Marcos, formed by the isl. of Mtiranhilo, 
which is 20 ra. long from N. E. to S. W., and 15 m. it.« 
greatest width. To tho \V. of tho bay of S. Marcos, tho 
shores are skirted by a series of small ond low islands up to 
tho hay of Turyvassu, the limits of the prov. on tho side of 
Paril. Besides the capital, S. Luiz do Marauhito [Ma- 
KANHAo], it contains two considonible places, Alcantara 
and Cachias. Alcantara, on tho W. of the bay of S. Marcos, 
which has a port capablo of receiving large coasting vessels, 
is a large well-huilt town, and carries un a considerable 
triule in tho produce of the country. Caebiaa is situated 
on the Itapicurd, where that riv. begins to be navigable for 
large barges, in a district which is productive in cotton : 
it is a considerable thriving towni Its pop. may amount to 
10 , 000 . 

15. Pard is the largest of the prov. of Brazil, extending 
from the Rio Turyvassu, W. nearly to the isl. of Tupinam- 
harana, along the S. bank of tl^ Amazonas: and farther to 
the S. to the E. hanks of tbe Rio Madeira. This portion of 
Pard comprehends tho greater part of the plain of the Rio 
das Amazonas, and aliO diihgidorable portion^ of the table¬ 
land ; nearly the whole of it is still in' the pgtsessioii of in¬ 
dependent tribes, the European ^ttlen^ntsbojng very small 
and at great distances/rom one anejther.’ .They only occur 
on the ranks of the Rio das Amazohas, and at ue mouth of 


its,Siii^er affluent. On the banks oTthp Ibeantins and Ma¬ 
deira, which two rivers have been jmViga(^ f<{jr some lime, 
thew are also a ffsw^iueble seltlpnients, bvit none on those of 
the-Xmgis and Tapajos. nor on tlretivcm ^tw^nlhe Ma¬ 
deira and Hyabary. Ifcs someatterapts have bran^i)|cently 
made to navigate the Tapajos, it is prubabloithat^ewie|tle- 
menu may be made on that riv. In this portion of the p.mv. 
of Par^ is tho capital, Parsi [Paka], and 1^8 foUowThg 
placesBraganza or Caytfe, on the banks of the'riv. Cayte; 
about 20 ni. from the sea,'is an old town and a cnnsiderable 
plkcc; tho port is often resorted to by the coasting vessels 
which navigate between Maranhao and Paril. CamcA, the 
most considerable t. next to Par-^ i.s situated unthe left bank 
of the Tocantins, above 30 in. from its mouth. It has con¬ 
siderable trade with Para and the prov. of Goyaz, and about 
8000 ifRt. Santarem, near the mouth of the Tapajo^^is the 
depot of the numerous articles ol cornmeitje collectedin the 
forests around it and farther up the Amazonas ; it is also 
visited by barges which navigate towards the country far¬ 
ther W. It has above 20VU inh. ’ 

Tlie prov, of I’aru comprehends also a considerable tract 
N. of tho Amazonas, from tJio E. coast to the Rio Nha- 
munda. This tniet, which is con.sidercd as part of Gui¬ 
ana, is alino.st entirely occupied by indi.-pcndent tribes. The 
few European .settlements only occur on the sea-coast and 
on the banks of the Rio Amazonas. Tho most imporUiiit 
are:—Mitoai):i, at the mouth of the can. of Hnitiunza, the 
principal branch of tlie Rio Amaz<<nas, opposite (he Archi¬ 
pelago of isl. wbieb that great riv. forms here. It is a 
considerable town with a fort.re..is, and carries on an active 
commerce in the itroduce of the eoinstry. Its pop. is above 
2001). Montalegre, situated on a small isl. in the riv. Gii- 
riipatuba, 7 m. i'roni its jiinctiini with tbe Amazonas, is a 
considerable jilaee, and has some trade. Obydos, formerly 
I’anxis, i.s near the B, mouth <if the Rio Oriximina, wbieb 
joins the Amazonas. In this jilaeo, at the distance of about 
700 in. from the sea, tbe Amazonas runs in one channel, 
about 000 fatbonis wide, and up to this point the tide 
ascends. It has .some eommeree and nearly 2000 inh. 

Between the town of Macapa and Cajie do Norte a nar- 
I’ow ebaniii’l extends along the coast, which is formed b; 
some islands that lino the coast at a short distance! from it; 
in this cliaiincl tbe current called pororbea, is most strongly 
felt. At full and change, tbe tide, instead of gradually rising 
in six hours, alltiins its greatest height in a few miiiutc.s, and 
is aecotnpunicd with a terrific noise. [Houe.) 

The isl. of Marajbor llha dos .loannes is the largest isl. 
of Brazil, extending above 00 m. fioin N. to S., and at least 
120 from E.to W. It jierbaps contains about 10,000 sq. m. 
The N. shores arc washed by the sea, Ibe W. p.arlly by tbe 
)>riiieipal branch of tbe Rio Aniaz'.'iias and partly by the 
can. of Tagipuru. wliicU unites Ihegri'at riv. to the Rio das 
Boeas, a fresh-water bay. at tbe E. extremity of wbieb tho 
Tocantins has its oml)oucbure. Tbii bay and the Rio do 
Para enclose the isl. on the S. and K. Its surface is even, 
and its own numerous rivers, som<! of wbieb have a conrseof 
70 or 80 m., inundate, in the rainy seu.-on, consulerablu 
tracts on tbe W. and S. side. About one-half of the isl., 
consisting of that part which borders on the ocean and the 
Rio do I’iiril, is nearly witliuiit wood and pastured by great 
herds of cattle and horses; the other half is covered with 
high trees and abundance of underwood. Tho pop. is pro¬ 
bably not much above lo,ooo. 

10. S. Joze do Rio Negro, wbieb is not nnieh b'ss than 
Para, extends likewise on both sides of tbe Amazonas; on 
the N. side between the Rio Nhanmmla and the limits of 
tho rep, of Ecuador; on tbe S. betwiieii tbe Rio Madeira 
and the Hyabary, the limit iow.,rds Peru. Tbe isl.of Tupi- 
naraburana is included in this pro., ami also the country S. 
and E. of it. The Eurpoean settlements hero are still less 
numerous and less important, and -...e only found un the Rio 
Negro and its tributary, Kio Branco, on the Yapur&, and 
the Madeira, except a very few on tbe Rio Amazonas. The 
country between the Madeira and Hyabary has never been 
visited by Europeans. N. of the Amazonas are many 
small tribes, ’and S. of it the numerous triucs of the Mund- 
ruciis, Mah^s, Muras, and otherf. Barra do Rio Negro, 
the capital, is situated on-the banks' of the Rio Negro, 
about 4 m. from its mouth, and contains above- SiiOti in.i. 
Tabatinga, on the Amazonas, situated near the huumtary- 
line of Ecuador, is a very small place. 

The isl. of Tupinambarana, which is above 1 50 ra. letig, 
lies near the S. bank of the Amazonas, from the mouth of 
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UM mad«ira W. 'Between it and the audn'iand oi»the 8. is ^ 
a. targe, deep, and nafigaiile channel, called Ain. de Irarid, 
into'.whu'h hiany rjv. empt^ thcmselr^. When the Mm-- 
doira is swdllenj^.tli# curnait i^ns through this channel E.'? 
hut in the *«lry^eason it runs partlywn the Madeira, and 
])artly lo the Aosazoqas, by different mouths. The isl. is 
low and covered with iiupcuetrublc woods. Nearly in the 
middle it is.divided by a narrow strait called the Furo dus 
Kamos, which unites the Irarii with the Amazonas. 

1 7. Hatto Grosso (Great Forest) occupies the centre of >S. 
Americo. It Comprehends the greater portion of the table¬ 
land between the Madeira and the Aragnay, the tributary 
of the Tocantins, the portion of the plain of the Upper Ma¬ 
deira belonging to Brazil, the plain of the Paraguay, and the 
W. portion of the table-land of the Parana, np to the banks 
of thatjriv. A great portion of the table-land N. of the Serra 
dos Veftentes seems to be a desert of little value, of whic.h 
the Campos dos Paricis are the worst part; and no Euro- 
l>cans are settled here. The table-land of the Parana is 
better, and has extensive pastures; but it is still entirely 
possessed by the independent Indians, more especially the 
Ci'ijapos. But on the riv. falling into the Paraguay, there arc 
numerous European settlements, though they are generally 
small. In many places gold is found, which circumstance 
gave rise to the settlcnients, though the mines at ]>reseut 
are poor or neglected. The low country on both sides of 
the Paraguay is mostly oc(rupied by the GuaVcuius. On 
the plain of the Upper Madeira, along the bunks of the 
Guaporfi, there are also many European settlements: gold 
a^iud's hero ; but the greater part of the country is pos¬ 
sessed by independent tribes. 

Villa Bclla^the capital, a considerable town, situated near 
the Guapore, has '.25,000 inli. and considerable mines in its 
ncigbboui'hood. Ciiyaba, not far from the banks of the 
Uio Ouyaba, an alllucnt of the Uio d(^. J..uurenf;o, which 
is .a tributary of the Paraguay, is noted for the quantity of 
gold wliich was found here in the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury. It is still a considerable place, though the mines liiMe 
greatly fallen oif. Villa Maria, on the E. bank of the 
Paraguay, in a very fertile country, is a thriving town. 

18. Goyaz occupies the centre of the Braxilian table-land, 
including the basin of the Tocantins to its continence with 
the Ai-aguay and the countries on the E. bank of the Ara- 
gilay, together with the hilly country on the Paranabyba, an 
allluent of the Parana. European settlements are common 
only on some of the upper branches of the Tocrantins and 
Aragnay, where gold was found in abundance. There are 
a few small settlements along the Tocantins up to its con- 
ilucnce with the Aragnay. By far the greater portion of 
the country is in itossessinn of independent tribes; among 
whic.h the Cajapos on the Puranahyliu, and the Cbevantes, 
betwiSen the Tocantins and Aragnay, arc the most numerous. 
Villa Boa, the c-apita1, situated on the Rio Verinclbo, an 
^flluont of the Aragnay, in a country rich in gold, contains 

vOOO iiih. Nossa Senliora do Piliir, a considerable place 
near the ridge, which divides the ulllucnts of the Tocantins 
from those of the Aragnay, is in the neighbourhood of some 
rich gold mines. Nutividado, a town 33 m. from the E. 
hank of the Tocantins, is the most commercial place of the 
prov.: it sends its produce to Bahia. 

19. Minas Gcrues comprehends the E. and, as it appears, 
most elevated portion of the Brazilian table-land along the 
upfi^r course of the Rio de S. Francesco, together with the 
must N. part of the table-land of the- Parana. It is rich in 
gold, iron, and diamomls. Gold is found, particularly in tho 
upper branches of the Francisco and its two atllucnts, the 
Paroapeba and Rio das Vclhas; and diamonds in the 
lequotinhonha and Abactc. The countries about these riv. 
are well settled by Europeans, except the Abacto; but a 
large iiortion of the jirov. is possessed by Indian tribe.s, 
among which are fhe Botocudos, tiie Purds, and the Co- 
roados. Villa Rica, since 182a called Villa Imperiale del 
Giro Preto, the capital of the prov., is situated near tlie 
Serra Itaoulunii, in the midst of mountains rich in gold: it 
has 8200 inh. Marianna, at no great distance further to 
the E., has also considerable mipes in its neighbourhiMd, 
and 7000 inh. S. Joaodel Rey, oia a small riv. which unites 
with the Rio Grande, the principal branch of the Parand, 
lips above 6000 inh. In its vicinity are some mines, but it 
derives more importance from the .road between S. Paolo 
and Villa Rica passing through it. Sahara, ou the Rio das 
Velhas, contains 6000 inh. In its neighbourhood are con¬ 
siderable mines, among which are the rich mines of Congo 


8ooo.' -Tcjiui^the ca^tsl o£ the ditunond district, and the 
seat of its aumlpistravon, is situati;d Vbotween high moun¬ 
tains,'bn tho small riv. S. Antonio, which falls inlo the 
lequotinhonha: it has 6000 inh. In its ii<-lghbourhood is 
Villa do Principe, which is nearly as large. 

The eximmunication between tlie prov. of Brazil is only 
easy so far us it can lie efl'eeted by sea or Ihi' Rio Amazonas. 
The mountains dividing Ifie table land from the coast are 
in general stoop and difficult to pa>s. There are only three 
roads over them. The most S., liich leads from Santos to 
S. Paolo, is a carriage-road, and the best of all. Another 
road leads over tbc Serra da !Maiitigiicira from Rio de 
.Janeiro to Villa Rica, but it can only bo travelled on horse¬ 
back. The Ibirtl, wbieb runs IVoin the banks of the Rio 
S. Francesco to .laeobina, and ilieuce to Bahia, is still 
worse. Between Goyaz and the country further E. arc 
two roads. One passes from N’illa Boa to Villa Rica, 
and the other from Natividade to tho Rio S. Fraiice.seo. 
Tho coimlry further W. coniinuiiicates with the E. prov. 
only by oiio road, ^^ilicll runs from Cuyaba to )’ina IJoa; 
another road connee.ts Cuyaba with Villa Bella. Before 
the last-meiitioiied road was made, the prov. of Matto 
Grosso eommuiiieated with Rio .Janeiro by llio way of 
S. I’aolo, and by an inland iiavigalion of great uilli- 
eully. Departing from Villa Bella, the barges aseonded 
the Rio Alegre, an allliiout of the Gnajiore, whose uyiper 
course is sejiarated from the Rio Agoupeliy by a portage of 
only -1800 yards. lienee they dcseeuded the Rio Agoapohy 
ami .laun'i to tlie Ihiraguay. l‘'r<im the l*araguay they en¬ 
tered the Taeoary, al'liM-wards the (.'oehim, and la.slly tho 
Campnao. Where the navigation ou this riv. ceases, there 
i.s another portage of 7 m., by wbieb the riv. Sanguisugii is 
reached. Tliis riv. imites with the Rio Vermelho, and bo 
fall into tlie Rio Pardo, a tributary of the Jhirana. Tlie 
l^arana was then aseeuded to its junetiou with tlie Tiete, 

' and this latter riv. was then navigated as far as Porto Feliz. 

' The remainder of the road to S. Paolo and Rio Janeiro was 
by laud. This route has been almost iibandoned since a 
road has been made between Uuyaba and Villa Boa. 

A road passing tbrougb .loiio del Roy connects S. Paolo 
with Villa Rica : and aiioilier passing through Oeyras and 
Caebias connects Bahia with 1\Taraiil)uo. 

Tlie navigation on the Rio das Amazonas and on the 
Parnaliyba is easy, but that on the Madeira has been almost 
entirely abandoned, on aeeount of the great mimber of 
cataracts. The Tocantins and Aragnay are navigated with 
difficulty; but thcTa|)ajos seems to prc.sent fewer obstacles. 

Commerce of Itrazil .—The scarcity of the means of in¬ 
land coinmunieatioii prevents the prov. of Matto Grosso and 
Goyaz, which lie at a great distance from tho sea, from 
bringing their agricultural produce to any market, and 
their export is eonscqucntly limited to gold and diamonds. 
Minus Geraes, winch is connected by tolerable roads with 
Rio Janeiro, Bahia, and S. Paolo, and also enjoys the ad¬ 
vantage of an easy navigation on the middle course of the 
S. Francesco, exports its gold and precious stones, and also 
cofl'ec and cotton: S. Paolo exports its more bulky and 
heavy products by the port of Santos. 

The foreign commerce of Brazil i.s more extensive Ilian 
that of .'Illy other country of America, except the United 
iState.s. The vessels of all nations arc admitted ou the same 
conditions, ami their cargoes pay the same dntie.s. Thu most 
imporlatil articles of exportation arc sugar, 1,300,000 cwls. 
annually ; coffee, 720,000 cwts.; and cotton, from 2.'10,000 
to 2-30,000 bags. The exportation of cocoa, hides, toliacc.u, 
rice, horns and horn-tips, dye-wood, sai'siiparilhi, and indian- 
rubber is also considerable. Tho smaller articles are isin¬ 
glass, indigo, castor-beans, castor-oil, and different drugs. 

The i'ollowing are the ports frequented by European ves¬ 
sels. From S. Pedro in Rio Grande do Sul arc exponed 
tlirec-fourllis of all the hides brought from Brazil ; formerly 
they were sent chiefly to' Rio de Janeiro, and a few to 
Bahia, but now a considcraljlo portion is exported direct to 
Europe, and chiefly to Antwerp. Tho greatest part of the 
jerked beef which is prepared in tho prov. is consumed by 
the slaves iri the S. prov. of Brazil; but a part is exported 
to the Havauna, as well direct from S. Pedro, as from Bahia 
and Rio Janeiro. Wheat and tallow go to Rio Janeiro. 
Santos sends the numerous productions of S. Paolo to Rio 
Janeiro j'iud also a few cargoes of rice and some sugar to 
Euro])e, chietty to laishoit: a considerable part of tho sugar 
exported from*Rio Janeiro is brought from Santos. 

Rio Janeiro exports a great quantity of coffee, wnicn now 
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amounts to 550,000 annually, being, ten times the Friineo sends to, Brazil, oliiefly lVonv'the ports of Havre: 
qiiant!)y exported fVoiff all the other Brazilian ports. It is and Brest, some articles of fashioiiji-fniikefs,-fmniture, wax. 
sent ti' all ji.irts'of BJurope, eliielly to Antwerp, Hamhiirjfr eaiidles, lulls, dr) fruits, some glass god'ds, atid wiuo.^ From 
atilt'fi leste, as well as to .the United Srates. Next to cotFee, Ilullniid and Boigiuin are'leitt .,l,ee& glass-goods," linen, 
sugar :s an important article of e.xporlation, befhg from geneva, and paper; from Gihrmiuiy, lh)l^niiiih.g;hiw, liiivn, 
Ut.tmo lo 18,00(1 cases uunu.ally: it goes almost entirely to and iron ami brass utensils; from Kussia,^iaiil Ssv'edgu, iron, 
Knrope. and eliielly to Hamburg; but when European .copper iitelisils, sail cloth, cords, ropes and tar; froth I’or- 
prices :uc low, part of it has occasionally been sent to Buenos tii.gul, wine, brandy, fruits, bats, and iMiropcalt tnauufac- 
Am-cs .inJ round Cape Horn. Tlio smaller articles are lures; from tlie United Slates, cuiisiilcrable'([iiantilics of 
bides. 1 rouglil from llio (jrande do Sul and S. Paolo, rum, wheat. Hour, biscuits, soap, spermaceti candles, trafn-oil. tar, 
dye-\vo. Is, and drugs; the (irst two are considerable. leullier, boards, pilch, potashes, and somu rough articles of 

Uahi.:, or S. Salvador, is the principal port for tlie ex- fiiniititre and coarse cotton cloth. f 

poriiition of sugar, which annually amounts t-i from aO.Odi) 'I'ho maritime intcM-course between Brazil and the nei'dt- 


lo ()(l,0(.i) eases. It also exports 40,000 bags of cotton, 
onie ticiacco, rum, rice, cacao, rosewood, and drugs. 'I'he j 

rar goes principi^ly to llauilnirg uiid Trieste, and tlie j 
cotton to England,'a small portion only being sent to 
France. To lusbon and t)porto arc sent )iart of the sugar 
li>l):ic<-o. rum, and cacao, and all the rice: and to tlie coast 
of Afric i much rum and the inferior (jnalitv of lobaeco. 

Perm, mbuco supplies cotton, sugar, and Brazil-wood. The 
cotton, oniminting to above 100,000 l):igs annmdly, comes 
mostly to England ; the sugar being less iit for refining, is 
distributed ill small portions to many imirkets; it timoiints 
to aboni 1.1,000 cases. The Brazil-Wood of best iptal ty is 
I’utiud III the neighbourhood of I’ermiiulmco, and is exported 
on account of the govemment, wliieh hits a monopolv in it. 
Though this article is id.so found in the provs. of Kio.laneiro 
and of Bahia, it. is of a quality so inferior lo that groan near 
Ciijie S. ttoque as to bear no corniiarison in value. The 
smaller arlieles arc hides, cocoa nuts, ipecacuaiiha, and 
other drugs 

Maranhati exports c.hielly cotton, rice, laiiioca, hides, and 
horns, ailh isinglass tind some drugs. The culloii, amount- 
iitg to ahoul. 50,0(1(1 hags, goes chielly to England (:t(;,00()), 
tiiid the reiiyinder *lo Portugal and Spain. The rice and 
tapioca (manuioccti Hour) is sent lo I’orlugal. The hides 
(100,000) tiro divided helaeeii England and the United 
.Slates: France and Belgium receive oiily a small uiimher. 
M'liat is called Mtirunhao cacao is the produce of Para, and 
is not iioa- exported at all from Maraiiha.). ^ 

I’ait'i, though a larger lo-.vii than S. Pedro and Santos, is 
a place of much le.ss trade: its exports <-oUsisl of a greater 
variety of articles, (..'ai-ao is (he chief ai(icle; next to it 
litdta-ruhher, then isinglass, hitles, collun, castanha-nuls. 
and many kinds of drugs. In some years a very little sugar 
has heen exported, hut in general both Maranhao and Par.'i 
reiitiire sup)>lies of that article Irom the S. provinces. 

Foreign vessels have begun to enter the iiorls of Seara, 
Aracaly, and Parahyba, but the eommerce id’ these towns 
is comparalively iusignificunl : from the first are brought 
.some few cargoes of cotton, and from the two last sugar and 
cotton. 

On the whole, nearly all the sugar of Brazil finds a 
market at Hamburg, Trieste, and Portugal; the riee is, 
with a trilling exception, sent to Portugal; the colfee is 
divided betweeu the coutineiil ofEuropo and the United 
Stales, the latter having increased their imports to nearly 
eiie-third of the whole quantity in lute years. Almost ail 
the coiIdii, rosewood, India-rubber, and isitighi.ss is brought 
to England. The hides are distrilmled helweeu Englaml, 
the continent of Euroiie, and the United States. The to¬ 
bacco is sent to Portugal and to Gibraltar, previous to being 
smuggled into Spain; and to the coast of Africa. The 
rum, which is e.xpurted, finds a market chiefly on the Afri¬ 
can coast, and in some jiorts of Portugal. 

The annual exports from Brazil may be estimated at about 
5,000,000/., of wliicli nearly one half is exported to England 
by British vessels ; of the remainder about three-fourths go 
lo the cuiitineiit of Europe in Swedish, Danish, Portuguese, 
iiiid Hamburg vessels, and the rest i.s carried to America. 

The imports into Brazil may likewise be estimated .it 
about 5,000,000/. More than four-fifths arc brought fi;om 
England and its colonies in English vessels. The most im¬ 
portant article is cotton fabrics, which amount to nearly 
1,500,000/.; next to these, woollen articles, linen, brass and 
copper ware, butter and cheese, iron and steel, wrought and 
unwrought, hardware and cutlery, hats, arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, soap and candles, and tin. Many cargoes of cod are 
sent from the British fisheries in North America; and from 
the British colonies potashes, India cotton piece-goods, silks 
and spices. Nearly the whole of tHis commerce is carried 
pn by vessels from London and Liverpool. 


boining riqiiililics is not considerable. The most acliv e is 
that cai-i'icil on with Buenos Ayres, to wlucli sugar, tapioca, 
und some other agi iciillural products iirc soul, and wlicncu 
the Paraguay lea or male is hroiighl hack. 

Formerly an active trade was carried on with the constr, 
ot Alrica, wlu-iice, in some )cars, .10,000 slaves were im¬ 
ported, chicH) from Ilcngiiela, Cahinda, and Mozambique. 
Bui the slave trade has been abolished, and since that time 
till- Iraflic has prohahly mnch deereased. From Aluzaiu- 
bii|Ui! are imfiorted gold dust, ivory, pepper, Columbo root, 
ebony, and some East India goods; from the western coasts 
of Airica, vva.x, palm oil, ivory, ground-mils, sulphur, and 
some uitm-aralne : from the (..'ape N'iirde islands, sulphur, 
gum-araliie, and salt. The intereoursi'with (n/a and Alaeao 
is not great. From these places :n-e hronglil cotton piece- 
go: ds, fine muslins, and printed cottons, si:k sinll’s, pwree- 

lain, .. India ink, cinnanuin, pejiper, ,.iiid some caiiiphor. 

For s iine years afler the i.j eiiiiig of the Brazilian ports lo 
free traile, nearly all the eommi-rei: was with Emiland and 
i'ortngal ; hut on the geiri-ral ])eacc in Europe in 1811. the 
northern ports vif the toiilinent heean lo )iarlicipale in it. 
As almost all ihivtiaist iinjiorlant piodnets of Bra/ii are ex¬ 
cluded from ci.nsifmption in Plngland by enonnons duties, 
olhi'r i-onnlries are gradually, llion”h .slowly, siqijilanting 
the British in tin-Brazil trade. 

Prohahly the Brili.-h trade with Bra/ii is on the whole 
greater linvv than ever it was, hut it by no mi nus compri.scs 
same proportion of the whole of the Brazilian i •nimerce. 
The whole traile of Br.izil has certaiiilv inereiised Very eoii- 
.sidcrahly, and though tlie Knavlish share in this traile has 
also increased, yet its pioporiion to the whole is not what it 
once was. For some veins British shipping earried nearly 
the whole prodnee of Brazil, hut now it earries less than 
Ivvo-tliirds. North American, Hanibing, Swedish, and 
Ollier Hags have entered into enmpetition willi the British, 
and so .sneeessliilly, that tlie .Vmericans arc annual]) ac- 
i|ulring a larger share of ihe liade. 'I'iie principal cause of 
this i-hange i.s that ihi- Inilky arlieles, sni-h as Brazilian 
sugar, eotl’ee, and eacao, being loaded with heavy (pities ui 
England, are eonsniued vvhollv in other coniitries, and otily 
hroiight to England for re-exportation; hot liy carrvmg 
these artii-lcs direct to the i-ountvies of their cc.nsumptioii, 
much cxpeiisc is saveil, and in doing this foreigners i-m- 
ploy their own vessels. The only chance tlie British have 
for securing the im|iortanl carrv iiig trade in Brazilian produce 
would he by a material ri-iliiclion of the duties in Eiighind. 

Ili.\lonj. Brazil was di.scovercd in the best year of Ihe 
fifieenth eentiiry. The voyages of (,'olnmlHi.s anil \'asco 
lie Gama, who first sailed across extensive seas, hail taught 
navigators to adopt the imictiee of entering at. once U|ii>ii 
the open ocean. Accordingly Pedro Alvarcs do Cabral, 
who, after the return of Vaseii de Gama, was sinit by Iho 
king of Portugal witU a large navy to the East Indies, 
directed bis course from Ihe Cape Verde i.slands lo the S.W., 
and was carried by the equatorial eurrent so far to the W. 
that ho found himself very uiie.xpei-lcdly in sight of land in 
Itr S. lat. This country was Brazil, whicli he saw first on 
the .'ird of May, 1.500. He sailed along t-lio coast as far as 
Porlo iSeguro (16° S'. Jal.), where ho landed and took pos¬ 
session. He sent an account of his discovery to Lisbon, 
and continued hi.s voyage to India. The king afterwards 
sent Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, to e.xainine the coun¬ 
try, who to^V a rapid survey of nearly the whole of its 
sllores, at^ ipon his return published an account of it, with 
a map.,tiiis publication this navigator is indebted for 
the lir .our of having given his Christian name lo the new 
cont.ncnt. 

Vespucci, and others who were sent somewhat later, re¬ 
ported that the country was not cultivated, and did not offer 
any great commercial advantages, but that they had found 
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extensive forests of Braz'l-wood, of which they brought some f 
curgoes to l*ortugal. i-This was not sutticient to induce ' 
the Portuguese to form a settlement, ;espocially as they 
were then actively ^nKage.d itl their cqipquests in the East 
Iiidics; but it was quite cnou|'h to it^ce mercantile 8}ie- 
culators to send tj^eir vessels for the dye-wood. This trade 
continued for some y^Srs, and the merchants of other ’ha- 
lions, especially the French, began to follow the example of 
tlio Portuguese, lliis was considered by the Portuguese 
government as a violation of their rights as discoverers of 
llie country, and they accordingly began to think of forming 
a permanent establishment. Kingdohn III. however, on 
ciileuliiting the expenses necessary for such an undertaking, 
tliought it more advantageous to invest some of the richest 
noble fomilies of Portugal with the jiroperty of extensive 
tracts of coast, for the purpose of colonizing them with 
Portuguese subjects. Accordingly, about ten or twelve Por- 
tugviuse noblemen obtained tlie properly etich of about lt)0 
leagues of coast, attd 40 or SO leagues inland. Those jiro- 
prietors were called (hmntat'ios. Most of them made great 
sacrifices, and nnilorwcnt inucli fatigue and danger in 
forming settlements in Brazil. The towns of S. Vincent, 
Espirito ,Santo, Porto Seguro. and Pornanilmco were 
founded by them between 1031 and ir>4.5. But it soon be¬ 
came evident that the private fortune of tlio.*''! iioidemcn 
was not adetjuate to the estalilisluneiit of such settlements 
in an unenltivate<l eountry, and in the neighhonrlaiod of 
warlike savage nations. The king therefore sent, in 
as governor to Brazil, Thome de Sousa, who iounded the 
town of Bahia in the bay of Todos os Santos, and esta- 
hlisSfcd a regular colonial lulministration. Tho government 
gradually foun^ nieans to aciiuiro the property of the eoloiiies 
then existing from tho doiiotarios, either by ])urehaso or by 
cxehange. 

Before the religions divisions in England began to people 
the coasts of North America, the l‘rotc.stant.s of France 
made a .similar attempt in Brazil. A colony of 7*'rencli 
Protes.tants was established in 1555, on an island in the bay 
of Rio .laiieiro, by Nicolas Durand de Villegagnon, but it 
soon fell into anarchy. The Portuguese attacked it in t.'ifij, 
and expelled the French, though not without encountering 
considerable resistance. On this occasion the town of Rio 
.I.inciro was founded by the Portuguese. 

On tho death of King Sebastian, when Portugal was 
united to Spain (1580), the numerous enemies of the latter 
<-oniflry began to annoy Brazil, among whom the English, 
under Thoiiius Cavendish, were the most active They did 
not however form any settlement. The French made a 
second attempt in 1612 to scttlo on the isl. of Maranhilo, 
where they founded the toivn of S. Luiz do Muraiiliao, but 
in 1615 they were compelled to abandon it to the Portuguese. 
The Dgtch were more I'ormidahle enemies to the l^wtu- 
guesc. Their East India Company had already taken from 
liioui many settlements in the Indian seas, and their West 
India Company was thus invited to similar attempts in 
America. In 1623 they sent a tied to Brazil, which took 
Bahia, then the capital of the country ; but it was lost again 
in 1625. In 1629 the Dutch made another attempt, and 
])Ossessc<l themselves of Pernambuco, from which the Por¬ 
tuguese were unable to dislodge them. They also extended 
their conquest S. to the mouth of the Francisco, and added 
on tho N. the prov. of Paraltyba and Rio Grande do Norte 
to their possessions. Tho disunion among the Dutch otii- 
cars appearing to be tho principal obstacle to the completion 
of the conquest of all Brazil, the tiompany sent, in 1637, 
Prince John Maurice of Nassau to Pernambuco, with un¬ 
limited jK)wers as governor. He soon established a more 
regular administration, and in the same year got possession 
of the prov. of Searil. He next attacked twice (16.38 and 
1640) the town of Bahia, but as this was the residence of tho 
Poituguese governor, it was bettor fortified than tho other 
towns, and the attempt failed. The revolution in Portugal 
(l64U) separated that king<lom from Spain, and the new 
governineitt of Portugal m^c peace with the Dutch republic. 
But Nassaif^id not trouble himself about the orders receiveil 
from home, and in 1641 and 1642 he took the prov. of Se- 
regipeand Maranhilo, so that when he was recalled, in 164.3, 
all Brazil N. of the Rio Francisco, witli the exception of 
Pard, and in addition to this the prov. of Seregipe, was in 
the hands of the Dutch. The administration of the Dutdt 
colony being left to a council at Recifet every thing soon 
fell into disorder. The Portuguese governor at Bahia was 
prevented by the peace, and the orders received from )us 


government at home, from taking advantage of these cir¬ 
cumstances ; but a private person, Fernandes Vieira, formed 
a conspiracy among the settlers of Portuguese origin, in 
which ho was secretly aided by the governor. The conspi¬ 
racy broke out at Maranhiio and Soard, and extended gra¬ 
dually to the other provinces. At lastihc Dutch were con¬ 
fined to the town of Pernamhueo, from which also they were 
expelled in 1654, when the Portuguese government setit a 
naval force to aid the people who had risen against the 
Dutch. By the peace of 1660 tlie Dutch renounced their 
' claims on these countries. 

At that time the mineral riches tl’Brazil were not known. 
The town of S. Paolo had been founded by sumo I’ortu- 
gnesc in 1620, who had ascended to the table-laml of the 
Parana from the town of S. Vincent, and been induced to 
settle there on account of its fine (diinato, The adveiitnrcrs 
j establi.shed a kind of democratic gowrnnient, and made 
i frccjncnt incursions among the savage nations for the pnr 
])osc of capturing them and using tlium as slaves. In these 
j exonrsions, towards the cod of tho seventeenth eentury, they 
j discovered the mines of S. Paolo; and near Sabaia, on the 
I Rio das Velliiis, in 1700, llic riclier mines at Villa Rica; and 
in 171.3 those of Marianna. Tho mines at Cuyalat and 
Goyaz were discovered between 1715 and 1720. The exist¬ 
ence of diamonds in the Rio Icqnltinhonha was not known 
before 1728. These discoveries, and tho riches which go¬ 
vernment deriveil from the mines, induced it to remove the 
adminisiratiuii of the colony from Bahia to Rio S. Janeiro 
in 1773. 

Brazil has not attained that degree of cnltivafion and 
ainnimlof pop. which might have been expected in a colony 
s(;ttled for upwards of 2.50 years. The principal impedi¬ 
ment, has been the grants of land being too large, sonie- 
tinios too or 200 sq. in. and more, and the proprietors not 
li.iving taken pains to settle these extensive tracts with a 
sullicieiit number of labourers. Another obstacle has ex¬ 
isted in the regulations as to commerce, by which no foreign 
vessels were permitted to miter the jiorts of Brazil, nor the 
Brazilians to send their commodities to any otlior country 
than Portugal. This of course caused discontent among 
the merchants. Further, the natives of Portugal who had 
emigrated to the colony constituted a privileged clas.s, being 
exclusively entitled to all ]iosts of honour and all lucrative 
employ nients under governmoiit, which naturally excited 
dissatisfaction among tlie rich descendants of the Portu¬ 
guese. This dissatisfaction began to generate a wisli tor 
change as soon as the U. S. of Nortli America had obtaini^rl 
their independence^ and events in Kuro|>e took such a turn 
that Brazil olitaincd its object ahnust without Idoodslicd 
and war. When Bonaparte liad formed his scheme for 
taking possession of the Peninsula, he began by declaring 
war against Portugal, upon which the royal family left Eu¬ 
rope for Brazil, where they arrived 22nd January, I8 ()k. 
Considering Brazil as the princi))al part of his remaining 
doiniiiioiis. King .Tohii VI. began to improve its condition 
by placing the aidministratiun on a more regular footing and 
throwing open its ports to all nations. In tlie meantime 
the French army, after having occupied Portugal lor some 
time, was driven out of Spain, and though all apprehen¬ 
sion of seeing Portugal again conquered by tho French w.-is 
now removed, tlie royal family did not return to Europe. 
On the fall of Bonaparte, the king raised Brazil to the rank 
of a kingdom, and assumed tho title of King of Portugal, 
Algarve, and Brazil. The inh. of Portugal, finding them¬ 
selves deprived of the advantages of an cxelusive commerce 
with that country, were much discontented, and it was said 
that an insurrection, which broke out at Pernambuco iti 
1817, was excited or promoted by thoBi. 

The king was however obliged to return to Europe by 
llio revolution which took place in Portugal in 1820, by 
which tho constitution of Spain had liecn adopted in that 
kingdom also. The new's of that event had hardly reached 
Brazil when the same constitution was proclaimed by the 
inh. in tho town of Pernambuco, .and soon afterwards in 
Bahia and Par^ It-was feared that similar measures would 
be taken in Rio Janeiro, and- accordingly the king found it 
expedient to pcpclaftn the constitution himself on the 26th 
February, 1821, soon-after which he sailed for Ljsbon, leav¬ 
ing at the.head.df the kdaiinistration-in Brazil Pedro his 
oldest son and snccosscw, as lieirtcnant a»id regent. Tho 
Cortes of Portugal did jrmttxmeeai tjDieiY desigh of restoring 
the old rOlatiuhs with'^Blakil,' by which its/commerce was 
restricted to the mother country; and they did not treat the 
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doputies from Brazil quite so well as tlioy should have Wished. The chamber of deputies had been formed on de- 
done. This of a)urse Increased the discontent of the Bra- inocratical principles, and lliey .soon, found other causes of 
zilians, and prepared the way for the independence of tha^ discontent. Freiiuent disputes broke out .between the em- 
couiitry'. peror and the chamber, and Woinetiiiies great disturbances 

The t'ortes in Portugal continued their course of policy, occurred in Rio Janeiro. An affray, \^iali took place on 
They formed a scdiciuc for a new organization of the adiui- the l.’Uh March, ia31, led to extraordinary results. The 
nistratiun in Brazil sfhd recalled the Prince Regent. But chamber of deputies had been prurogncd!| but twenty-four 
the prince, induced by tlie reprosentatioiis of the Brazilians, of the members ibeii residing at Rio remonstrated with the 
refused to obtiy their orders, and sent the Portuguese troops emperor, and demanded the dismissal of the ministers. The 
stationed at Pernambuco and Rio Janeiro to Europe. The emi)eror acced(!d to this deniaud, but bis next choice fell on 
Portuguese commandant of Bahia however did not yield; persons still more unpopular. This increased the dissatis- 
lio expelled the militia and remained master of the town, faction of the people, and the emperor was required to dis- 
This step was decisive, and immediately followed by others, miss the new ministry also, which lie refused to do. On 
On tho 13th May the Prince Regent was proclaimed pro- tlie eth of April a tumultuou.s populace having assembled 
lector and |)cr))etual defender of Brazil. Tho general Pro- before the palace, the emperor onlered tho military to dis- 
••uralor-s (Procuradorcs geraes) of the prov. were assembled perse them ; anti on their refusal, ho issued a proclamation, 
h\- the Prince RegeW'to consult ou the new form of govern- hv which he iihdicated the throne in favour of his win, and 


inent, but they declared that they were not competent to 
siu'ii a task, and proposed the convocation of deputies chosen 
by the people, to which the prince acceded after a short de¬ 
lay. As the Cories ill I’ortugal .still persisted in their design 
it was thought necessary to declare tho iiidepeiideiice of 
Br.izil, and the Prince Regi-nt did not venture to oppose 
the torrent of public opinion. Accordingly on the I'Jth of 
Dcloher, Brazil was doclared an iiidepoiident slate, 

and the prince adopted the title of Emperor of Brazil: on 
the 1st of Deccuibor lie was crowned. 

As this .step might he considered a dc'chiration of war 
against Portugal, preparations for hostilities were ininie- 
diaicly madi!. Tlie Portuguese troops still occupied the 
towns of Bahia, Muraiihao, end Para. Bahia was besieged 
by the Brazilian forces, and after a few wi'oks the garrison 
was obliged to abandon it, upon the appearance of the ail- 
iniral of Brazil, J.ord Cochrane, before tlic ImrlKmr. 'J’lie 
admiral also cotnpcllud the garrisons of Marailhiio and Para 
V' sail for Europe. Thus tho indcpi.-ndcnce of Brazil was 
established, with no other loss of blood than what took place 
ill tho town of Bahia. I 

The deputies of tho jirov. met on tho .'Ird of May, 182.'f, 
the annivcrs.irv of tlio discoioiy of Brazil, and adojited the 
lille of General Assembly of Brazil (Assenililea Geral do 
Brasil). They a])pointed a eomniittee for drawing up a 
eonstitntioii, wbieli wa.s done by the .'JOtli of Angnsl ; but 
tin: Constiliition contained several provisions to which the 
l•ml)erol• obji'cted. The meetings of the assembly bei'oniing 

ore and more turbulent, the emperor finally dissolved it 
on (lie fJth of iS'ovembei', and called another assembly. 
In the mean time be caused a new eoiistitutiun to be drawn 
nil and published, which was afterwards accepted by the 
new asscmlily (18tJ4). According to this in.striiment, Brazil 
is an hereditary inonarchy, limiled liy a ]i(ipiilar assenihly. 
'J'lie eveentive is ill the hands of the emperor, 'i'ho legisla¬ 
tive body eon.sists of two assemblies, the senate, and the 
chamber of deputies. Tho first is chosen by the emperor, 
and the second by the people. Tho f'atholic faith is the 
iidigion of the state: all other Christians are tolerated, but 
are not allowed to build churches, and lo perform divine 
service in public. 

IJiiriiig these events the Cortes of Portugal had been dis¬ 
solved, and tho cunslitutiun abolished. Tho king, after 
some slight attempts, being well aware that it was impos¬ 
sible to re-establish the former relations between i’ortiigal 
and Brazil, acknowledged the independence of tlie latter 
eomitry in 18‘25. 

Ill 18gt> two events took place which gave rise to great 
discontent, the death of King John VI., and the war with 
Buenos Ayres. By the decease of the king, ]*ortiigal de¬ 
volved on the emperor of Brazil, and tho Brazilians again 
apprehended that they might be placed in a state of de¬ 
pendence on that country. To remove such fears, Pedro 
declared his daughter Maria queen of Portugal, intending 
to marry her to his brother Miguel. The suhjeet of the war 
with Buenos Ayres was the possession of the Banda Orion- 
tal, which country had expressed a wish to be united to 
Brazil, and had been jiartly occupied by Brazilian troops. 
But the republic of La Plata maintaining its cliiiins to that 
country, the war was carried on with some activity and va¬ 
rious fortune between 1826 and 1628. By the peace of 1828 
tho cm[>eror gave up the Banda Oriental and the Seven 
Missions on the Paranil, both of which were to form inde¬ 
pendent republics, the former under the name of Uraguay 
Oriental, and the latter under that of Corrientes. 

But tho internal peace of the country was not re-esta- 


on the "til left Brazil, after having appointed a guardian lo 
his successor, who was under age. 

The chamber of deputies now took a more decided lead 
in public affairs, and appointed a regency of three persons. 
It was expected, under tho circumstances, that Brazil would 
soon lie changed into a republic, Imt this event has not yet 
taken place. It would ap[HMir that the residence of the royal 
family in Brazil has attached a great niiinber uf ^he inha¬ 
bitants to its interests, who strenuously u))pusc the attempts 
of the democratic party. It is remarkable, tlial uinung the 
lunncroiis ilistiirhances w'hieh have taken place .since the 
departure of Pedro 1., some of tlu>m iuive evidently been 
directed to the destruction or complete overthrow of the de- 
niocratieal jiarly. For the last lew years Brazil has on- 
jiiyed more tranipnllily than the other slates of Sontli Ame¬ 
rica. (Ayres de Cazal, ('orojunijia Itriifiilii'h. ; Trtn'f/s of 
Spi.x and Marlins; Kschwege's I’ltito Hrasilii’tisix ; Eseh- 
wege’s Gohiirfrskundr lirntiilii'iix and Frci rciss, 

zur ItPiiiitiiiss Jh dxilirnx : iSciiiitl'cr's Jlrtixilirn ; 
IV'Cecil’s ’iPficniriirtinfr /.uiluihl ; Trarr/s of 

Mawo, Galdclcugli, anil Graham; fSoiithcv’s Ihxlor}/ of 
livtizil ; and AV'eiss’s .l/n/i vf Son'h . huri lru.) 

Blt.VZIf, riiUTS.thc seeds of BMrrnoi.LKTiA kxcklsa. 
BR.VZII. WOOD. It.’.tts.vLPiM.v.] 

BREAt JI, an opening tunned by the partial dctnulition 
of a rampart in order to permit an as.saull to be iinide upon 
tlic dcleiiders in tho interior of a fortified place or work. It 
is effected either by directing upon the I'Scarp, that is, the 
exterior surface of the wall, a lire of artillery, or by explisl- 
j ing a quantity of gunpowder which may be deposited in a 
mine formed for the purpose wilhin the mass of the rampart. 

When the attack of a fortress is conducted according lo 
rule and the breach is to he made by artillerv.a battery con¬ 
sisting of gnus of tho greatest calibre is Ibrincd on the crest 
Ilf the glacis ; the mii/zh-s of these" are deprcs.sed so as to 
permit the tiring to be ilirectcd against points in a liorizontal 
lino on the surface of the revetment, within a few feet of tlie 
hottoin of the wall; and if the breach is to be made at a 
salient angle, the battery should encompass the angle so that 
the guns may he fired at the same lime against the two 
fares of the work. "When by successive vollies tlie shots 
have jiierced quite through the wall, the guns are so di- 
ris'led as lo lire at different points in a vertical lino passing 
through each extremity of tile horizontal groove, and thus 
a portion of tlie wall is detached from the rest; afterwards, 
a few shot being fired with diminished ehurge-s uf powder, 
tho delaelied part will fall into the diteli, leaving an opening, 
up vvhieh, after the surface of the breach has been rendered 
passable by firing against it till the large masses of the de¬ 
molished wall are sufficiently reduced, the truups may mount 
to make the assault. 

As it is not always convenient to defer the formation of 
the breach till after the glacis has been crevvncil, tlic breach¬ 
ing batteries are sometimes consli- ctud at an earlier period 
of the siege, and at a greater distance from the works. It 
is evident, however, that the tiring cannot then be made with 
so tnncli precision, nor, unless the battery is on ciiiniuanding 
ground, or the ditches arc very shallow, can the guns bo di¬ 
rected to tho foot of the escarp wall ; .-.unscqnentiv the 
breach will be steeper and more difficult of asci'iit. • In old 
fortresses however the revetment walls often rise so high as 
to allow a practicable breach to he formed by a lire directed 
at a much smaller angle of depression; in these cirenm- 
stanccs breaches have sometimes bee.n effected by tiring 
from batteries at the distance of 1200 yards from tlic walls. 
Ramparts have also been breach^ from groat distances by 
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givinjf tlie Riins a small olovation, and repulutinw the charges Sir II. Davy states that wheat sown in autumn contains 
so that the shot may strike the wall obliquely in the descend- 77 per cent, of staruh, and 19 of gluten; while that sown in 
briiuch of its trajectory, and thus scraj* otV, as it were, jj^pring yielded 70 of starch, and ‘24 of gluten : the wheat of 
portions of its thickness : the demolition of the wall is also the south of Huropo contains a larger proportion of gluten 
then facilitated by llring against it shcliJp filled with powder; than that of the north, and hence its peculiar fitness for 
for tliese by exploding close to the paris of the wall already making vermicelli. According to thft chemist just quoted, 
shalfcreil by the sholj'feiisily detach from thence considerable oats yielded 59 of starch, f> of gluten,’ and ‘i of sacciiarine 
Jhigments and presently cause the ruin of the rampart. matter ; while the same quantity of rye gave only ft‘1 parts 

When a brdaich is to be formed by mining, the fire of the of starch, and half a part of gluten, 
defenders on the rampai-ts nn»sl. bo kept down by that from The separation of the gluten from the grealiu- part of tlm 
the artillery and musketry of the besiegers; and thus pro- starch is very readily ctrcclcd. Make Hour itito a thick 
lecled, a small party of miners is sent across the ditch to paste, and work it between the fingers while a slender 
the foot of the revetment wall. These iiieu set. up several stream of watm- is running upon it, and continue the op«!ra- 
stout planks on end with their upper extremities resting tion till the water ceases to run olf milky: then there re- 
against the wall, and under this cover, which is sufiicietit to j mains a grey, adhesive, elastic muss, which is priticipally 
repel the grenades or other missiles sent by the defendm-s gluten, hut contains some alhumeii aatl a little stureh: to 
from till! parapet above, one of them excavates in the ram- render it more pure, it is to he Ireateo'with boiling alcohol, 
part a gallery, whieli, if near a salient angle, may extend as until the filliTcd spirit ceases to hecouic turbid on cooling, 
iar as the ciijiilnl of the work : here he forms two or more The alcohol dissolves the gluten, as well as some other snii- 
chamhors, which being charged, and a train laid, the mine is slanec.s, the nature of which is imperfectly known, whilo 
fired, wheti the breach is at once made by the c.\illusion: it j tlie vegetable albumen i.s Icl't. To the alcoholic solution of 
may ho alterwanls rendered passable by firing upon it from the glnli-n add water, and distil the mixture; the alcohol 
a distance as before. eoines over, and there remains a Iluid in which the gluten 

While the breach is being formed by artillery, if the deplh lloats in eoherent bulky Hocks: a small quantity however 
of the ditch is considerable, a suhterranean gallery is exe- remains dissohed eomhined willi ginu. 
cnlecl, usually from the interior of the battery, or from some The gluten thus procured is of a pale yellow colour, and 
of the trenches on the glacis, in au inclined plane descend- its siiicU is jicculiar, hut tasteless; it is clastic and ad- 
ing utuler the covered way to the hack of the eoimterscarp hesive ; water docs not dissolve it, hut it is taken up by 
wall, which is (hen pierced through to make an opening into acetic, acid. Kxposed to dry air it becomes extoltially po- 
ihe ditch at a point opposite to one extremity of the hre:\eh, lished, of a deeper yellow colour, and eventually dries into 
the earth being kept upon the sides and roof of the gallery by j a deep yellow mass, whiidt is (ran.slneid, and lias the appear- 
IVarnes and planks aeeniding to the usual practice in mining, anee of dried animal mailer. When moist gluten is ex- 
IJut when the fliteh is too slnillow to allow the gallery to have ! posed to the air it putrifies, einitliiig a very disagreeable 
a thickness of earth above it equal to at least three feet, smell; when decomposed by heat it yii'hls ammonia, and 
the ileseeni into the ililcli is made by a trench, excavated by eliarenal is left. It is composed of earhon, oxygen, hydro- 
sajtping in an ineliiied plane de.seendiiig across the covered gen, and azote, in proportions which have not been d'eter- 
way. Tliis trench is covered by a hliiidagc (as deseiihed mined: it is owing to the presence of azoic that it yields 
under that word), in order to protect the storming parly ammonia, and in this respect it resembles animal matter, 
from the plunging fire of the garrison. Tlie.se, which are the iiriueipal properties of gluten, an 

Sir .lohii .loiies observes that, in forming breaches by suflicieiit for our present )mrpose ; a more detailed account 
artillery, the guns should fire as quickly as po..,sihle and as 1 of them may he seen in Herzelius, Trin/c d<: Chimie, vol. v. 
is consistent with precision : the number of ronmls fired per • In order to jiroeure the starch of the Hour, the water which 
hour is estimated at twenty-live or thirty, but the colonel j has been used to wash it in obtaining the gluten is to ho 
remarks that such a rate of firing must he injiirioiis to the | suffered to remain at rest; by this, the starch which was 
guns; and as it is not likely to he kept up when oppo-i.d by ! merely suspended, may ho separated on a filler and after- 
musketry, the average number of ronmls jier hour for hreaeli ■ | wards dried. 

ing may lie considered as twenty during daylight. {Jour- Jt is not requisite to give a minute account of the jiro- 
nalx of Sirtrex in Spain, 1027, note ‘29.) perties of starch : it is sutlicient to state that it is colouvles 

BllEAD may he divided into two kinds: first, common | inodorous, insipid; when examined with the assistance of a 
hiseiiit bread, made merely from Hour and water, without ghiss, its particles have a crystalline appearance. Jt is in¬ 
undergoing any fermentation, and which is consequently soluble in cold water, and coagulated by it when boiling; 
|■onlpaet, heavy, and hard; secondly, loaf bread, formed of hut between about 160" and 180^ of l‘’ahr., it is taken up by 
Hour which has been fermented, and which is therefore water, and a clear, eolourlcss solution is formed, which does 
porous, light, and soft. The seeds of barley, oats, rye, and not diqiosil starch on cooling. J>y starch suHers scarcely 
wheat are principally employed, and in the state of Hour, any change even by long exposure to air; hut when moist 
for the making of bread; these grains reseinhle each other 1 it becomes slowly sour. The peculiar and distinctive pro- 
suHiciciilly in their nature and properties to render it need-I perly of starch is its giving an intense blue colour, wlien 
less to treat particularly of the bread made Ironi more than ' mixed with a solution of iodine in alcohol, 
one of them : anil as wheaton bread is most extensively used. The diflerence between common biscuit and loaf bread 
and as in it the projicrties indicating perfect bread are most has already been noticed, and we sliall now state the means 
distinctly exhibited, our remarks will apjily chielly to it. by which fermentation is induced, so as to give the bread 
CViimnuii or iiiiformcnlcd biscuit bread, which was iin- llie porous texture and lightness which are tlie proofs of its 
doubtcdly that first used in the early ages of the world, perfection. 

is made from a still’ paste of Hour and water, which, afler When Hour is made into a pa.sto with water, the mixture 
being kneaded, is Hattoneil out, reduced to pieces of the re- is called doii«h, and whon this is sull’ored to remain in a 
quisilc size, punelured with an instrument, sprinkled with moderately warm place it undergoes that partial and spon- 
Hour, and baked. In this operation no chemical change taneous decomposition which is called fermentation, and 
takes place, the operation is the merely mechanical one of which, in order to distinguish it frmi other kinds, has heuu 
moistening tlie particles of the Hour, so as to cause them to called, hut without suflicieiit reason for the distinction, the 
adhere in the first instance, and to remain in one nia.ss by panary fermentation. During this fermentation a portion 
the subsequent process of baking. of the carbon and oxygen of the partially-decoinposeil 

In bread, proi»erly s]>uaking, the process of manufacture Hour rccomhino so as to form what is sometimes called 
is one of much longer rluration, and the chemical action of fired air, but correctly carbonic acid gas. this, during its 
fermentation is produced in the mixture of flour and water, natural tendency to eseajie into the air, is arresfed in its pro- 
In order to einnprehcnd what takes place in this case, it grc.ss through the dough by the adhesiveness of the gluten, 
will ho requisite to state the nature of the difl’erent sub- and forms, owing to its iietcution, numerous cavities in it. 
stances winch constitute wheat flour; it is composed chiefly It is thus that wheat-flour makes lighter bread than that of 
of starch ami gluten, with some other substances in smaller oats or rye, owing to the larger quantity of gluten which it 
proportion: nccoriliiig to Vogel, it is composed of contains, by which the bread is reiidere'd more porous ami 

Starch , . . .68 lighter, and consequently more digestible. 

Gluten . . . .24 This plan of fermentation would however not only require 

Gummy Sugar . . S much time, but dough thus spontaneously fermented is 

Vegetable Albumen . 1 ’ 5 never quite free from putrescence and acidity, both of wliict 
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are injurious to the flavour of the bread: to remedy those 
inconvenionoes the process was formerly accelerated by 
nddiuj? to a mass of recent dou^h, a small quantity of old 
«lon^h in a state of strong fermentation; this was called 
leaven, and the mass to which it was added was said,to be 
leavened. * 

Althou'fh the use of leaven was an unquestionable im¬ 
provement, a still further one was made by the employ¬ 
ment of Vest in.-,tead of it: by this the fermentation is much 
more rapidly and perfectly elfected. The o.xact nature of 
this ferment has not been siscertained ; it is the frothy .scum 
which rises on the surface of beer durintr its furtuenlalion ; 
it is a very cijinpounded substance, and it is by no means de¬ 
termined to what portions of it the fermeutive power is par¬ 
ticularly owiiifr. It appears to contain p:luten, hut that 
alone is not sulllcicnt ^ account for the cll'ccts produced, as 
it is incapahle of fermentation ;icr xo. 

1’lie followinj; statement of the mode in whieh (lie baker’s ] 
operations are conducled is taken from Dr. ('ol(|uhoiin's ■ 
essay ()>i Ihc jlrl of Baking' Brvml, in tin; L'Nlh vol. of| 
the Anmih nf Phihxopfn/. I 

‘ AVheii the baker proeeeds to the preparation of don^h ! 
hy means of tlie yest fermenlation, he at first takes, f;ene- j 
rally a portion only, hut sometimes the whole of the water j 
which il is his intoiitioii to em|iloy in in.ikin^ the required 1 
quantity ordouijh.. In this water, which varies in tempera¬ 
ture, according to circiiiiistani'es, from '.HI' to lOU', there is 
dissolved a eerlain portion of .salt, tlio quantity of whieh ; 
however is always loss than that which will tlnally bo I 
re((uired, in order to eomiimiiicato the necessary flavour to ! 
fill! bread : vest is now nii.xed with the water, and then a ! 
]))rlion of flour is added, which is always less than the j 
quantity to he ultimately employed in lonnitii; the iiuished j 
ilou^h. The mixture is next covered up and .set apart in a : 
warm situation, within an hour after whieh si}j;us of com- ■ 
ineiieiiifT decomposiiiou make (heir appearance. The sub- ' 
stniiee thus plaeed apart is termed, in the laiioiiaqi? of the i 
bakehouse, the xpini<j;(‘: its fermalioii and abaiulonmiMit to 
spoiitancoii.s dceoiniiosi'ien is teriiieil the spoii}f('; i 

and ai'Cordiii;' to (he relation which the amount of water ill 
the siioiige hears to the whole quantity to Ix" used in (he 
donch, it is called qudrtrr, huff, or ivhnle spon';e. The 
sjaiuyo Ic'ijiiis to swell out and lie.i\e up, evidently in eon- 
.setjuenee of the {'oner,alien of some inleriial elastic fluid, 
whii-h ill this instance is always carbonic acid j^as. If| 
llie s|ioUiCO 111 .' of a semi-liquid c-oiisistcnce, larire air-luibhlcs 
soon force their way to its surface, where they break ami 
dissipate in rapid sueeessiou. Bet when the speiipfe pos¬ 
sesses (he eoiisislenee of thin (hiiiix'i, it eoiifiues this gaseous 
subslaiiee within il until it dilates eqiialtly ami pr.igros- 

ely to nearly doiihh' its original voluiiie, when no longer 
capable of containing llie pent-np air, it bursts and sulisidc 
This process of rising ami falling allermitely miglil he 
actively carried on and IVequeiitly reiiealed during twenty- 
four hours, hut experience has taught the baker to guard 
against allowing full scope to the energy of the fermentative 
principle. lie generally interferes after the first, or at 
farthest after the seeoml or third dropping of the sponge; 
and were he to omit this the bread formed from his dough 
woiihl invariably jirove sour to the taste ami to tlm smell. 
He therefore at this period adds to the sjionge the remaining 
proportions of flour and water and salt, w hieh may he neces¬ 
sary to form the dough of the required eonsisteiiee and size, 
and next incorporates all these materials with tlie sponge 
hy a long and laborious course of kneading. 'When this 
process has been continueil until the fermenting and the 
newly-adilcd flour have been inliiiiately blended together, 
and until the glutinous iftartieles of the flour are wrought to 
such a union and consistence that (he dough, now tough ami 
elastic, will I'cceivc the smart pressure of the hand without 
adhering to it when withdrawn, the kneading is for awhile 
suspended. The dough is abandoned to itself for a few 
liours, during which-time it conlinues in a state of active 
fermentation now diifused through its whole extent. After 
the lapse of this time it is suhjes’.teil to a second hut much 
less hvborions kneading, the object of which is to distribute 
the gas engendered within it as cfjnahly as possible through¬ 
out its entire constitution, so that no part of the dough may 
form a sod or ill-raised bread, from the deficiency of this 
carbonic acid gas on the ono hand ; or a too vesicular or 
spongy bread, from its excess on the ojher. 

* After the second kneading the dough is weighed out into 
the portions requisite to form the kinds of bread desired : 


those portions of dough are shaped into loaves, an^ once 
more set aside for an hour or two in a warm situation. Tho 
^continuance of fermentation'soon generates a sufficient 
(juantity of fresh carboiiie acid gas within thorn to exjiuiul 
each mass to about double its former volume. They are now 
e«nsiilcred fit for the fire, and arc finally baked into loaves, 
which, when they quit tlie oven have attained a size nearly 
twice as bulky as that at which they entered it. It shoiihl 
be remarked, that the generation of llie due qiiaiilily of 
clastic fluid within the dough has been found absolutely 
necessary to be complete before plai-ing it in the oven, 
because us soon as the dough is there iiilroduecd, tho pro¬ 
cess of fermentation is chucked, and it is only the pre¬ 
viously contained air, which, oxpaiuled by heat tbrougluuit 
all the parts of the entire system of each loaf, swells out its 
whole volume, ami gives il the piled ami vesicular structure. 
When it is recollected that the gas thus generally expanded 
has been previously distributed by tho baker throiigiinut 
the bread, and that the whole dough has hei'ii by kneading 
formed of a lough consistence, the result becomes .apparent, 
tlial the Well-baked loaf is composed of an iiifinile iiumlier 
of cellules, each of whieh is filled with carbonic acid gas, 
ami seems lined with or composed of a glutinous mem¬ 
brane, ami il is Ibis which eoimnunicatcs the light elastic, 
porous texture to tho bread.' 

It has been already olisevved that what is sometimes 
called the punnci/is not of a peculiar kind : 
it is (he mere vinous furiucntatiou ; and it has been shown 
by Dr. ('iiUpihonn, that during tlie fcriiicntatioii of bread 
alcohol is one of tlie products as well a.s i-arlioiiic acid : this 
lias also been most satisfactorily proted by Mr, Gruliaiu. 
{A»». J’hifi>x<>p/n/, vol. ‘J.s, p. :]c,7.) 

To!i\oiil the use of yest, which might iiitroduee alcohol, 
Mr. flrahani kneaded a small quantity of llmir, ami it was 
allowed to ferment in the usual way, to ."crvc as leaven. 
By means of the leaven a e insiderahle (piaiitity of flour was 
fcrmciiteil, and when tho fcrineiitatioii liad arrived at its 
proper jioirit, formed into a. loaf. The loaf was carefully 
encloscfl in a distillatory apparatus, and sulijectcd for ii 
coMsiilcralilc time to the baking temperature. Upon cx- 
nniiiiing the condensed liquid, llie taste and smell of alcohol 
wcret|uite jierceplible, ami by repeatedly rectifying it a small 
quantity of alcohol was ohlaincil of strength siiflicieut to 
burn ami ignite gunpowder hy its combustion. Alcohol of 
this strength was olilained in quantity varying in weight 
from O'.’5 to 1 per cent, of the flour employed : when ihe 
fermented flour was allowed to sour before baking, the 
amount of alcohol rapidly diniiiiishod, and tho disagreeable 
eliipyreiiuia eoiise(|Ui-ut iipeii this completely di-gui-ed the 
peculiar sim-II of the aleubol when in its first dilated stale 
and ill vapour. 

We liave now staled .suflieient fiiels to prove that tin: 
fermentation wliii'li occurs iu the preparation of bread is 
merely tlie vinous, and Dr. Colqiiboun lias shown that it 
depends upon the sa<-ehavine ingredient of the flour, though 
its i|uanlily eompar' tl with tho others is so small : this was 
done by renewing tbe fermeiitaiiou by the addition of sugar 
wlion il bad been exhausted. The fermentation is also 
probably aided by the conversion ol' a portion of starch into 
sugar, as happens in the well-knmvii process of malting. 

The nature of llu' yest eiiiploved in breadmaking is 

.subject of eor.sideralilo import aiiee: jiorter y»'st is too 
bitter, but ale .iml (able beer vest answer jierfeetly well. 
When these are derieieiil in (piantity yest is maiiiifaetiircd 
hy a ju'oeess similar to that of brewing ; a wort is made of 
malt, to which Imps and brewers'jest are added ; by this 
yest is obtained free from the bitterness which aeeuinpuiiies 
porter vest. 

Carbonate of ainniotiia is ad .antagcously and I'xleiisively 
used as a substitute for yest iu making the finer kinds of 
hread: it is a sulistaiieo which is totally volatilized at a 
moderate temperature, and though I'xlremely pungent to 
the smell and possessed of a strong taste, it imparts neither 
to the bread on aeeoiiiit of its great volatility. 

Salt is used iu bread-making, not only for the sake of 
flavour and colour, but also to stilfen the clammy dough 
made from new flour. Gooil flour will bvar a greater ijuaii- 
tity of salt than bad, and new flour re(j[uires mjre than old. 
for the reason already stated. 

When flour is <'onvert«d into hread, it is found on weigh¬ 
ing il wlieii taken from the oven that it has increascil from 
'2» to 3-J per cent, in weight; but when it Has been kept thirty- 
six hours, that which ha«l gained twenty-eight will lose 
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aboutfour pounds. There are however several eireutnstanees 
which infliionco the quantity of bread obtained from a given 
weight of Hour, such as the season in whiflli the wheat wass 
grown, and the age of the Hour ; the better the Hour is. and 
the older, within certain limits, the larger is the quantity of 
tiie bread produced^ ^ 

If it were rui|uisite$'a long list tvightbe produced of articles 
which have b^n proved or have been said to be mixed with 
bread so as ^multerate it. No advantage would, we think, 
arise from such statement. The most innocent of them 
is potatoes. 

IIREA1>-FRUIT. [AnTocARPtrs.] 

BREADALBANE. IIPkrthshiue.] 

BREAKWATER. [P I.YMOUTIl.] 

BREAMf a fish well known to anglers,' -and by them 
oden'^called the carp-bream, from its resemblance to the 
carp, in being of a golden-yellow colour. 

As tBere is another closely-allied species of bream, it 
would be well if the latter name were universally adopted. 
The Spanish bream, sea-bream, &c. belong to quite a dif¬ 
ferent cldss of fishes [Paqellers, CANTHAKtT.s,and Brama]. 
The carp-bream and the white bream are included in the 
genus Abramis, and belong to the Cyprinidm, a family of the 
abdominal Malacopterygii. The chief distinguishing cha¬ 
racters of the genus Aliramis consist in the deep and com¬ 
pressed form of the body, the want of barbules to the mouth, 
the short dorsal fins, which are placed behind the ventrals, 
and the long sinal lln. Abramis brama (tVic atrp-bream) is 
tolerably abundant in the lakes and slow-running rivers of 
most parts of Europe, and is very prolific. It may be dis- 
tingni-bed from allied fresb-watcr fish by its yellow colour 
and the deep compressed form of its body ; its pectoral and 
ventral fins are tinged with red. The weight of this fish is 
Commonly about two pounds, but specimens have liccii 
caught weighing from eight to twelve pounds. Brama 
hlieea (the white bream, or bream Jlat), the only other sjie- 
eies known, has lately been diseovered in the river Cam 
in Camliridgeshire ami other rivers of this country. It is a 
smaller fish than the one Just described (seldom if ever ex- 
co!-ding one pound in weight), and i.s of a silvery or bluish- 
white hue. Its scales are larger in proportion, and likewise its 
eyes : the number of rays of some of the fins also diiler.s from 
those of the carji-brcam. For more detailed accoinits of these 
fishes we refer to Yarroll's ‘ lIir.torv of British Fishes.’ 

BUEAST-PLATK. [Aumuiti;'.] 

BREAST-WORK is a mass of earth raised above the 
natural ground for the purpose of protecting troops against 
the fire of an enemy, i(s height being only such as will per¬ 
mit the protected party to fire over it when mounted on a 
banquette or stop. When the work has its siirfaees carefully 
formed and reveted or covered with sods, particularly when 
il is elevated on the ramjiart of a tbrtress, or constitutes a 
eoiisideraVde field fort, it is always denominated a jiarapet— 
the word brenul-work being i-hielly appliwl to a rudely-formed 
mass of earth thrown up to cover the troops stationed on any 
exposed part of a field of battle, or doing duty as an outpost 
of the army ; or to the ^ubionnaiie, that is, the row of 
gabions placed on end and filled with earth, which the sap- 
])ers construct for the protection of the troops in the trenches, 
or on tlic lireach which is made in a rampart. A breast¬ 
work however ditfers from an epauleinent, which is al.so a 
ma'S of earth or other material raised to cover troo|>s or artil¬ 
lery when in situations exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
in being provided with a banquette as mentioned above. 

The mtrenchraeiits with wliich the Greeks and Romans 
protected the ground occupied by their armies were breast¬ 
works. which in woodcil countries frequently consisted 
merely of felled trees; and in other circumstances were 
formed of earth protected tiy palisades, or by the interwoven 
hraiiclies of trees planted on the top of the hank of earth. 
The same denomiiiiitiun might he applied to the continuous 
lines which were formerly raised for the iirotcction of armies; 
but us these are not now recommended by engineers, and as 
instead of them a iininlicr of separate icdoubts are usually 
formed at intervals from each other to contain artillery, the 
word breast, work is little usc<l, the protecting masses of 
earth gtnierally receiving the name which is given to those 
which crown the ramparts of a permanent fortification. 

breathing. [Rkspuiation.] 

BREATHING-PORES, microscopic apertures in the cu¬ 
ticle of plants, through which the functions of respiration and 
evaporation are supposed to be carried on. They are formed 
by the juxtaposition of two cells which do not adhere whoa 


they touch, but which have a iwwer of contraction so as to 
leave an opening between them wlii(?h acts us an escape-valve 
to tlie air-chambers immediately l.elow them. [.Stomatk.s.] 
BRE'CCIA, an Italian word, literally signifying * uii 
opening or breaking in any subsianco,' is employed in geo¬ 
logy to desigiiato a rock composed ujf;,angular fruginenls of 
a pre-existing rock, or of several iwc-existiiig roisks, unitiul 
by a cement of mineral matter that may vary from compact 
to friable. Thus, as in the annexed diagram, the fragmonts 



(which are shaded) may bo composed^ither of angular por- 
tions of ipiartz rock, or any other single rock, united by a 
cement (which is dotted) formed of the hard siliceous sub¬ 
stance named chert, or any other hard mineral substance ; 
or the fragments may bo angular purtion.s of many rocks, 
such as a mixture of pieces of slate, porphyries, limestones, 
granites, or others, united by a friable sandstone or any other 
soft mineral substance. 

The name of Breccia is derived from the well-known 
Breccia marble, which lias the appearance of being com¬ 
posed of fragments joined together by carbonate of lime, in¬ 
filtrated among such fragments after the latter were pro¬ 
duced by some disrupting i’orce. 

Brucetas inform the geologist that the pre-existing por¬ 
tions of rocks, included in them, have not been exjiosed to 
considerable friction, which would have rounded olV the 
angular parts, us has liapponed in the case of iire-existiiig 
! pieces of rocks included in conglomerates [Conoi.omkuatk]. 
Ilcnce the geologist may i!.\j>cct to find the rocks, wlieiico 
the angular tVagmeiils of a breccia are derived, not far dis¬ 
tant from the breccia itself, while the rounded pebbles coii- 
laiucd in a conglomerate may have been transplanted from 
considerable distances. 

BRECHIN, a jiar. aiul royal burgh in Forfarshire, Scot- 
!ind, bounded on the K. by the par. of Dun, W. by Car- 
siston, N. by Strickatlirow and Menuiuir, S. by Farnell, 
and S.W. by Aberlemno ; and situated on the N. bank of 
the South Esk, /.I m. W. of its junction with the sea at 
Montrose, 12A N.E. of Forfar, ‘21,.^ N.N.E. of Dundee, and 
3!)^ S.W. of Aberdeen. The par. is about 7 ra. from E. to 
W. and 6 broad from N. to S.; and contains sq. in. 

Brechin was foniierly a walled town uml a bisbop's sei-. 
The bisliopric was formed about 11.^,0 by David I. In 1.0(i2 
itsrevenuc was—money, 41(1/. Scots; capons, 1 l^doz.; fowls, 
Kido/. and 10; geese, IS; corn for horses, 1 elialder and 
2 bolls; salinuti, .3 barrels; money by kinds, 2tl/. (!.v. UiJ. 
(Scotch); teiiid wheat, 41 bolls ; bear, 14 cbalilers, (i bolls ; 
meal, 20 cbuldcr.s, C> bolls. There are in the upper part, of 
the town ruins of the untient ebajiel of Maison Dieii, which 
are now uswl as astable. In the ehureliyard iieartlie eatlie- 
dral there is one of those curious round towers wliieJi have 
puzzled uuti(|uarians to settle by whom they wore built and 
for what purpose they were constructed. Several exist in 
Ireland: only one other exists in this island. This tower 
is about 108 ft. high, and is constructed of hewn stone: the 
workmanship is admirable. It is surmounted with a conical 
roof of gray slate ; and there is no appearance of there ever 
having been any staircase within il There is a full descrip¬ 
tion of the tower in Gordon’s ‘Iter Septetitrionale:’ the 
measurements there are correctly given; hut the statement 
as to the spiral courses of masonry is incorrect. Tiie ca¬ 
thedral, the W. cud of which is now the par. church, was 
built by David I. in the eleventh century. Brechin Castle 
stands on the top of a precipice, and is separated from the 
town on the E. and W. by a deep ravine; its S. base is 
washed by the South Ksk, which here forms a fine sheet of 
water. In this castle Sir Thomas Maule defied the forces 
of Edward III. until he was killed by a stone thrown by an 
engine, when the garrison surrendered to the English. 

The town-house, near the cross or market-place in the 
middle of the town, was almost entirely rebuilt about thirty 
years ago: it contains a court-room and prison, two rooms for 
the meetings of council, and a guild-hall. Three school¬ 
rooms, built by subscription several years ago, adorn the W. 
end of the town. Towards the N. end there is a Scotch 
Episcopalian chapel, built about twenty years ago, and en¬ 
larged and beautified in 1832, especially at the W. end, 
wmeh is neatly finished with two minarets on each side of 
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the cross in the centre. There are four plaiir and commo¬ 
dious Pri'sbyterian meeting;-houses; one of which was until 
lately usd as an English Episcopal chapel, one belongs now 
to the Aiitiburgnr, one to the Relief, and two to the Seces¬ 
sion denomination. A handsome new chuyeh. or chapel of 
case to the estahlishmept, is now (1830) building. 

In 1831 the number of houses in the burgli and par. 
was—^inhabited 900, building 9, and uninhabited 32; the 
total number of families was 1C73, of whom there were 
employed, chielly in agriculture, 306; in trade, manufac¬ 
tures, and handicraft, 1030; other families, 337 ; the total 
ninuber of persons was 6508; moles, 3048; femmes, 3460. 
At Brechin upwards of400 persons are employed in the linen 
trade. The numbeirof ftituous persons was 34; blind, 10; 
and deaf and dumb, 3. About 900 familie.s attend the 
Kstabli.shed, and 50|£the Dissenting and Episcopalian 
clmrches. The real rent of the par. is about 13,000/., the 
average rent of lattd is about 27*., aud land as grass tor the 
sca.sou from 20*. to 35.*. per iniiierial acre. There are about 
30 men and women employed in heckling, 2(i0 in spinning, 
from 1000 to 1500 in weaving, and from 40 to 50 in bleach¬ 
ing. Two spirit distilleries are carried on near the town. 
I'liyre are three limuworks and several freestone quarries, 
besides three nurseries, consisring of about 25 imperial 
acres of land.wliieli supply a largo disirict with ornamental 
shrubs, bushes, fruit and forest trees, &c. 

Tlie burgh is govcrue<l by tlic town council, which since 
IS2() has consisted of thirteen members, chosen by the 10/. 
householders within the burgh. Ono of the eleven is 
elected dean of guild annually by the guildry. The coun¬ 
cil choose the magistrates, a provost, two baillies, a trea¬ 
surer, and a master of the hospital. Tho property, except 
the town-house and school-house of Breeliiii, in 18.32, was 
valued at l3,98o/.; it consists of lands, houses, mills, grow¬ 
ing wool, feu duties, a loft in the ehuroh, and shares in 
a lurnpikc road. The town-house and seliool-hoiise may he 
worth about ft.'to/. Tlio total annual revenue of the burgli 
is 721/. 3*. The ordinary expenditure in 1«32 was 

7(19/. I*. ll.t</.; llie extraordinary in improving streets aud 
roads, 366/. 44'. 9^'/.; the over expenditure of that year, 
3.j 1/. 6*. 0l«/. At the same lime the town's delils wen- 
328 1/. 1(1*. Oi'./l. Within thi; last forty years tho value of 
the property is nearly doubled, the income aud outlay are 
rn-arly doubled, aud the debt lias increased livofold. The 
mairistrales exereiijO their jurisdiction within the royalty 
boundaries, which are not so wide us the parliamentary. A 
haillie court is lield every Wedue.-day, except two short 
vacations, in wliicli tliere have been hrouglit, from 1829 
to 1834, 

6.39 Cavil Causes (proper). 

4.36 Kemoviiigs. 

24 Budiling Warrants, since 1827. 

64 Criminal Causes. 
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The town-clerk acts as assessor in the haillie court. There 
is an appeal from the buillie court, where only one magis¬ 
trate sits, to tlie other magistrates. Tlie magistrates and 
council elect the civil oilieers of the burgh. The si.x incor¬ 
porated trades, except tlio weavers, possess the exclusive 
privilege of carrying on their trades in the burgh. Brechin, 
in csinjunctiou witli Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, and Inver¬ 
bervie, returns ono member to parliament: the number of 
constituents amounts to for Brechin, 233 ; for the disirict, 
in 1835, to 1551. 

The par. church in the centre of the town is in excellent 
repair, and contains 150it sittings. The charge is collegiate. 
Tlic first minister has a house built from the funds of the 
Exchequer mere than fifty tears ago, and about an aero of 
garden ground, llis stipend is 19 c.lialdcrs of grain, 3J 
bolls of wheat, and the rest half barley and half oatmeal, 
besides 10/. for comiunnion elements. The second mini.ster 
has a house, a glebe of 6 acres of good ground, 17 tdialders 
of grain, 21/. from bishops’ rents, and 19/. fur communion 
elements. When converted into money the stiiicnd of each 
is about from 230/. to 300/. a-ycar. 

In 1834-35 tlic arrangement of the schools was recast. 
The rector of the academy and preceptor of Maisun Dicu 
lias a fixed sidary of 60/. per annum; 10/. per annum for a 
house, and 20/. as session-clerk, making in all 80/., besides 
fees from scholars. Tho parochial teaqjier has a salary of 
40/. and the third teacher of 25/. per annum, besides fees, 
la 1825 the rate of par. school Ices was, per quarter, reading 


2*. 6d. ; writing, 2*.; reading and writing, 3s. 6d. ; arith¬ 
metic, 4s, 6f/.; French, 5*.; Latin, 6*.; and geography, in 
jleddition to any of these hranches, 1*. The average number 
of pupils was 112. Greek and mathematics were occasion¬ 
ally taught, 'lliere were in 1825 eleven private schools in 
the par., one of them patronised by Disp|nters; the average 
number of schulai-s iu cucM^ about 40; 'They teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

{Answers to Queries from Sheriffs on ^mchial Edu¬ 
cation in Scotland, 1826 ; Jinuinerittion Abstract of Popu¬ 
lation Returns, 1831 ; Boundury Reports; New Sttitisucal 
Account of Scotland; Tlayfair's Description of ScotlSid; 
Chambers’s Gazetteer; 'Scotct0 Municipal Corpuration 
Reports.) „ 

BRECKNOCK or BRECON, the ranital town of IJreek- 
nockshirc, culled by the Welsh Aber Honddu, tho inoiitlt 
of tho Honddu, in lat. 51° 51' N., long. .3’ 12' W.^167 m. 
W.N.W. of London, near the centre of tho co., in an open 
valley at the conllueiice ol the riv. Usk ami Honddu. It 
is a corporate toa-n, and i-eturns one member to parliament. 
The. limits of the bor., which arc not set out in any’'existing 
cliarter, seem to he well ascertained ; they arc extremely 
irregular, reaching in a W.S.W. direction iibout 2 m. from 
the castle; towards the W. of the same hnilding. their ex¬ 
tent does not exceed a quarter of a mile. Part of the jiar. of 
Idywcll, called Tivcaslle W’aril, on the left hank of the Usk, 
on the high road from Brecknock to ('iiernuirlhen, belongs 
to tho bor. of Brecon, and is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the corporation. Excepting Tri'castle Ward, the whole bor. 
lies in the par. of St. .loliii the Evangelist and St. David or 
J.lunfaes. Each of these ])ar. is divided into an upper and 
lower division. Of St. David's, the luwi-r division is wholly 
within the bor., and the upper wholly without it: and of St. 
.lohn’s, a great part of the njiper ilivision of the jiar. is 
without tho her.; while all tlie lower porlimi, commonly 
e'alleil tho eh.'ipclry of St. Mary'.-;, is within its limits. Two 
jiortioiis of the space com))rclien(le'l within the bor. line, tho 
castlo and Christ's ('ollege, are extra-parochial. I'nder tlio 
Boundary Act, they form a part of the jnirliamentary, hut 
not of the municipal her. Two coni-ts are licId in tho week 
for the trial of small debts and actions. Tho expense of 
trial ill these courts is soiiioliuios less than forty sliillings, 
if tlio action is uiidefomh'd : and from four to five pounds, 
if it is dofondod. It lakes about three weeks to obtain 
judgment. There is a small her. gaol maintained by a bor. 
rate, wliicli is used for debtors only, an arraugoinent having 
been made with the eo. to si-nd other prisoners to the eo. 
gaol, which is also iu Brecknock. The income of tho cor¬ 
poration, in 1833, was under 250/. 

The castle was built a.u. 1094, by Bariiunl Newmarcli, a 
redative of William tho Conqueror, who wrested tlie co. 
from the hands of the Welsli prine.es,’and here fortified 
himself, that he might tho bettor maiiilaiii the rights which 
had been granted to him as Lord of Brecon, against the 
continual allempts of the British to ex]iel him. It was 
considerably increased and improvi'd by the last Humphrey 
de Buhun, Earl of Hereford, high constahlo of England 
aud governor of Brecknock. Part of several towers, in- 
eludiiig that called Ely Tower, in which Morton was con¬ 
fined [Bukc'knockshih.k], arc still slamling. Tiio siluatiuii 
is commanding for the piir))oscs of early warfare ; the main 
part of the fortificalions may still he traced. Jl apjiears 
from a manuscript iu tho British Museum that the Castle 
of Brecknock and the walls of the town wire destroyed 
by the iiili. during the civil wars, to avoid the expense of 
a garrison and the miseries of a siege. Two jiriories, the 
one Benedictine and the other Doininiean, were also founded 
by Barnard Nmvniarch, in the reisrn of Henry I. The first 
is now the par. church of St. Jolin's, called the Priory 
Church : the seeotid was converted into .a college by Henry 
VIII. The Priory Church stands hi the N. part of the 
town, adjoining the precinct of tho priory, where there is a 
bcuiitiful promanade by the side of the riv. Honddu. Tho 
arc.hiteeture of the chureli is not so antieiit as the institu¬ 
tion itself. It contains some fine eorly English windows, 
and is built in tho form of a cro.ss, from the centre of which 
rises an embattled tower. A paved cloister extends from 
the church to the refectory. This is the principal church 
in Brecknock; it is freijuented by the inh. of the upjicr por¬ 
tion of the par. of St. .John’s: the chajicl of St. Mary, a 
building of no remarkable beauty or antiqtiity, is the e’sta- 
blisiied place of worship for the lower division. The Domi¬ 
nican convent, now the college, is situated near Llanfaee 
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church, on thcW. side of the Usk. This establishment is 
now of little use : it formerly was a place of education for 
the Welsh elei jjy, hut has ceased to be so since the founda¬ 
tion of Jdampetor College. Part of the building has been 
converted into a grgnnnar school and dwelling house. The 
school is ullcnded by less than t^children, and the building 
is very much out of repair. SeWee is perfonnod to a small 
eoiigregatio^ mi the chapel on Sunday evenings. The en¬ 
dowment is wry small. The par. church of Llanfacs or St. 
David's is an early English building, of no particular beauty, 
situated tiuar tbcTrccastle road, on the W. side of the Usk. 

The town is built in a healthy and extremely picturcsejue 
situation : it contains no i?bry remarkable buildings. Thin-e 
was formerly a wall fortified with ten turrets, and through 
wlllcli there were five gates, called the Castle Gale, Street 
Gate, Watton Gale, Water Gate, and Bridge Gate : these 
do not «ow exist. The jirincipal streets are the Bulwark, 
the Struet, High Street, Watton, and Wheat Street. There 
are three bridges over the llonddu, and one over the Usk. 
The town-hall stands near the centre of the town : the 
building is obi and inadequate for its purposes . and a bill 
is now before parliament for the erection of a new one. The 
barracks arc situated iu the Watton, the entrance from 
(-‘rickbowcll. Detacbmeuts of infantry and artillery are 
•luartered bore, to be at band in case of an% dirturbances 
among the collieries and iron-works. Nearly adjoining the 
barracks an infirmary has been lately built, which is reliev¬ 
ing fifty in and out-patients. There are three banks in 
Brecknoek, one belonging to a joint slock ciinipany ; the 
others to private individuals. The town has a tendency to 
iiicrease at the principal outlets; houses arc now building 
ill those which lead to Hay and to Cvickhowell. Fairs are 
held five times in the year,—in March, May, .July, Septem¬ 
ber, and November: the market-days are Wednesday and 
.Salurdiiy; ilu-se are well .siijtplied with corn, cattle, eggs, 
and poultry, of which an abiiuilaiice is reared by the ncigli- 
honriiig lariiicrs and cottagers. The town is lighlcil with 
gas, and is well siqiplied with coal, brought along the can. 
at a Very moderate price. A small (piantity of llannel and 
coarse woollen cloths are mannfactnrod in the town ; hats 
also are made bcri* of a middling ipialily. The exertions of 
the Bn'cknocksbire Agricultural Society to establish a 
lii.eii factory have been wholly unsuccessful. 

The pop. of the bor. of Brecon was, according to the last 
census, mules, ; females, total. SO'Jii. 

The entire par. of Llanfacs then contained and the 

par. of ,St. Jolin’.s S.Stif iiih., including in each the portions 
which are witlioiit the bor. The census states the bor. of 
Brecon to have coiilaincd, in 1071 inhabited houses; 

11-10 families; 92 employed iu agriculture; (i09 in trade 
and manufactures; -Us others. The cummissioners of 
corporation inquiry who were in Brecon in IS.'l-l, estimated 
the iiiimhcr of 10/. houses within the bor. at abunl3-10 ; only 
U>i> were returned in the iiiliahiled house assessments. 
The iiumber of voters rogistorod, in 18;J1, was ‘242. 

The Luneasterian schools, both for hoys and girls, are 
well attended. The scliuul of the Bonghrood charily con¬ 
tains about Ibrty children : the.se, since the decline of the 
(College school, have been the principal jilaccs of education 
in the town. There is no iiicclianic.s’ institute or other 
smiilar establishment. Tlio poor's-rate docs not appear to 
have varied much in the last few years : it has not in¬ 
creased, if any judgment can be formed lioin the accounts, 
which have not been made up in a very accurate way. The 
amount of the assessed tuxes collected in the her. of Brecon 
was, in 1884, 1195/.; in 18.35, 989/. (Cvntmunicution 
J'lvm JirechnockMre.) 

BHECKNOCKSHIllE. an inland «-o, of S. Wales, 
bounded on the N. by Cardiganshire and lladiioi-sliire, from 
w'hich latter co. it is for the most part separated by the riv. 
Claerwen, Elan, and Wye ; on the W. by Cardiganshire 
and Caermarthenshire; on the S. by Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire; and on the E. by Moiimoutlisliire and 
llcrcfordsliire. This co. extends from N. to iS. 35 tn., and 
from E. to W. about 30 tn. Its area is near 754 sq. in. The 
pop., in 1831, amounted to 47,703: thus Brecknockshire 
ranks the third among the S. Welsh co. iu extent of surface, 
and fifth in amount of pop. It was anticntly called Garth- 
'inadriii, or the Fox-liold, and derives its present name from 
Brychan, a Welsh prince, who lived in the fifth century. 

The surface of this co. is extremely irregular, the \'alle}[8 
deep, and (he mountaius the higtiest in S. Wales. It is 
intersected on the N. and S. by two long ranges of moun¬ 


tains ; ‘that on the N. goes by the general name of Epynt, 
an obsolete British word for a hill; the other range, begin¬ 
ning with the Cacrmartlicn Beacons, runs nearly parallel to 
the Epynt hills, and inclining more towards the S., termi¬ 
nates in Monmouthshire. Between these two chains a third 
rises abruptly near Talgarth, which is called the Black 
Mountain. Another line also branches across in a direction 
from N. to S., about eight m, below Brecknock, dividing 
the blind, of Devynnock from those of Talgarth and P.-ii- 
kclly. The highest mountains in Brecknockshire are, the 
'Brijcknock Beacons, about three ni. S.W. of Brecknock, 
which arc ‘2802 ft. above the level of the sea; Capcllantc, 
which is ‘2391 ; Cradle Mountain, 2515 ; otid Dwggan near 
Builih, which is 2071 ft. high. The-^iriiicipal rivers are 
the AVye ; the Usk, which vises in the Caorinarthenshiro Fan, 
uhoiit five in. from Trecastle; the Hoiiddu, which rises in 
Druin dlni, and falls into the Usk at Brecknock ; the 
Yvfon. which rises in Bryn-garw, in the N.W. boundary of 
the CO., and falls into the Wic aliout a in,lc above Buiiili; 
the Flan, the Claerwen, and the Tawo. The Tarell also, a 
small riv., rising in Brvn-du, joins the Usk a little aliove 
Brecknock, and the Tuf Fechail (siuull), and I'af Fawr 
tlarge), which rise in dilVcrciit parts of the S. declivity of 
the Brecknock Beacons, iintlc iut,> a considcraliU' Ktrcaiii, 
the Taf, at tile S. hoiimkuy of tlie co. near ('•) fiirthfa Park. 
Nolle of these streams are navigable. To facilitate the 
couvcyiincc of goods Iroin Brecknock to. Newport, a can., 
capable of conveying boats of twenty-four tons, was litiishecl 
in 1811; a. railroad was soon after made from Bri'cknock to 
Hay, and from thence to Kington and the lime reeks near 
Old Radnor. The Swansea can. enters for a short di.slaiice 
the ,S.\V. iiart of the co. The mountains Mynydd Ll.ni- 
gynidr, Mvnvdil Pen Cirn, near the Clydacli, at the S. 
boundary of ilreeknoeksjiire and Muninoulhshire are inler- 
secti'd witli many railroads, whiidi conimnnicati' with tin- 
various collieries and iron works. 'J’wo branches descend into 
the vale of Usk, so as to connect with the ( h-iekhowell I'an.; 
the ono near Tal-y-hont, the other near T.langatlock. Thero 
is also a long line of railroad, which begins Hoar tlie ninth 
milestone on the Brecknock and Trcc.astle read', and pas.'-ing 
nji a valley of Forest Fawr to the F. of the riv. Tawo and 
nearly parallel to it, coimiiiiiiieale.s with Drini Colliery, and 
finally with the iSwansea can. - About five m. F.S.K. of 
Brecknoek is .situated J.lyn-Safaddii or Idangorse Pool, a 
sheet of water two m. long, and in some places one in 
breadth. It abounds in fish, and in winter is mneli fre¬ 
quented by wild fowl. In 1*235 permission was granted to 
the monks of Brecknoek to fish in tliis hike three day.s iu 
the week, and every day in I,cut, provided they only used 
OHO bout. The scenery in this co. i.s e.xtremely beautiful. 
The extensive views from the nionntuiiis, the abrii])! outline 
of the Brecknock Beacons, the nndnluling surfiice, fre¬ 
quently clothed with woods and intersei'ted by torrents, from 
their expanse, their variety, and their wildness, are very 
striking to the admirers of the picturesque. 

The principal roads are from Trecastle, through Breck¬ 
nock to Crickhowidl, which is travelled by llie Caerinnrlhen 
and London mail, that fi-oiii Brecon to Hay, on which a 
considerable improvement i.s contmnpluted within two miles 
of the former ])lace ; also the roads from Brecon to Merthyr, 
and from Builth to Hay. These as well as the less important 
thoroughfares through the co. have iu late years been 
greatly improved. A new line of cummuuicatioii of great 
public utility has been opened between Talgarth and Crie.k- 
iiowell: it is well engineered tliroughout the whole of (his 
inouiiluinous district. A similar undertaking between Brecon 
and Builih has bc-eii suggested, and would he a great ac- 
eoinmodatiuii to travellers as well as the neighliouring resi¬ 
dents. The turnpike trusts in this co. maintain 169 ni. of 
road; their income, in 1833, was 3559/. 

The climate varies considerably, according to the elevation 
and exposure. In the neighbourhood of the Brecon Bcaeons, 
the Black Mountains, and the elevated districts between 
Trecastle and Builth, the wind, the snow, the cold, and con¬ 
tinual rains, are often sevcrelj’ felt, by which the crops are 
injured, and the harvests retarded; the lower valleys are com¬ 
paratively warm. The country is subject to much rain, but 
the air is, on the whole, bracing, and the pop. healthy; upon 
an average of ten years from 1821 to 1831, the animal deaths 
were 1 in 66'4,—a calculation which jilaccs Brecknockshire 
among the most healthy co. uf England and Wales. 

The geology of this dist. has lately occupied the attention 
of that able and industrious geologist. Ml', Murchison, late 
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president of tfae Geological Society. Tlie oldest rocks 
which occupy the W. of Breckno<rkshire consist of grey* 
wacke slates; a remarkable lino of trap and porphyry brealks 
through the rocks of this age, extending from Juanwrtyd 
for about four m. to the N.N.E, Between these old rocks 
and the escarpment of Mynydd Epynt and Mynydd Bwlch 
y Groes, the transition rocks are displayed; the uppermost 
consisting of that which Mr. Miircnison has recently de¬ 
scribed as the Ludlow rock, which there passes up into the old 
red sandstone. These transition rocks, which in Shropshire 
and Radnorshire contain thick masses of lime, arc through* 
out the whole of their range in Brecknockshire remarkably 
void of limestone. The great mass of the co., especially 
the central and S.£. dist., consist of the old red sandstone, 
which has been shown by Mr. Murchison to bo divisible 
into three sub-formations :—1. A lower zone of tile-stones, 
remarkably exhibited along the rectilineal escarpment of 
Mynydd Bwlch y Groes, extending into Caermarthenshire. 
2. A central portion of marls. concr<!lionary limestones 
(locally culled cornstones), sandslonos, &c. 3. The upper 

portion of sandstone and conglomerate; this upper portion, 
iXMiupying the summits of the Fans of Brecon, and other , 
lofty mountains, between Brecknock and Abergavenny, is 
by Its inclination carried under the whole of the great pro¬ 
ductive S. Welsh cnal-lield. We thus see that the whole of 
the district to the N.W. of this tract of country lies bimc'ath 
the carboniferous series. 

The mineral springs at Builth and at Llanwrtyd rise in 
the silicifled and hardened schists, at points where they are 
penetrated by trap-rocks. Their origin is considered to be 
due to the decorapo.sitiou of the vast ((uantities of sulpliuret 
of iron wliic.h are collected at such points. With the excep¬ 
tion of the strata containing iron and coal, which, though 
for the most part in Monmouthshire [Monmouth], in some 
places cross the boundary of Brecknockshire, there are no 
mines or minerals in this co. worthy of notice. Some small 
traces of copper oro have been found in the old red sand¬ 
stones, which upon trial have proved to he unprofitable. 

One of the most remarkable features in the geology of 
Breckuoekshiro is a peiiin. of transition rocks, which is 
thrown up from N.E. to S.W., ranging from Erwood on the 
Wye to tne rocky promontory of Corn y Fan, five m. N. of 
Brecon. 

The soil in the bund, of Talgarth and Crickhowell is 
more favourable to cultivation tlian any other part of this 
co. Wheat is hero grown in considerable quantities; ami 
there are orchards, from which good cider is frequently 
mamifuclured. In the hund. of Dcvynnock, and perhaps 
more so in that of Builth, where there is much cold, wet 
clay, barley and oats arc the grain crops chielly cultivated 
by llie farmers. Agriculture throughout the co. has con¬ 
siderably improved during the last fifty years: partly through 
the exertions of an Agricultural Society, one of the carlie.sl 
ill the isl., which was established in 1755, by Mr. Powell of 
Castle Madoc. Better implements arc used, more mamire 
put upon the land, cropping better underslooil, husbamlry 
more skilful, turnips more generally cultivated, and the 
farming stock is of better quality. In the high lands are 
bred small black and brindled cattle, horses (which through¬ 
out the CO. are of rather an inferior sort), ponies, and good 
hill sheep, whose w’ool, though finer than that of the neigh¬ 
bouring co., is not so suitable to the manufacture of flannel. 
In the low lands the Herefordshire breed of cattle predomi¬ 
nates, and is on the increase. The ewes arc brought down 
from the hills in winter, and are not taken back until the 
cold weather has ceased and the lambs arc strong enough 
to boar exposure. The farms vary much in value and in 
size: they arc seldom let upon lease, and are chiefly held 
at a yearly tenure, at rents from 2<)(. to lOOZ. a year. 

Brocknockshire is divided into six hund. exclusive of the 
bor. of Brecknock. These are Builth, Crickhowell, Dcvyn¬ 
nock, Merthyr, Pcnkclly, and Talgarth. It contains sixty- 
six par, with seventy-three churches and chapels.^ The 
in. t. are Brecknock, the only corporate town within the 
co., Crickliowell, which stands upon the rich banka of the 
Usk, and Builth, and Hay, which occupy two picturesque 
situations on the Wye. Among the principal vil. may be 
named Talgarth, Trccastle, Llangattock, Llyswen, and Llan- 
gynidr; and among the chief hamlets Bronllys, Llywcl, 
Crickadarn, Dcvynnock, and Llangorse. The benefices are 
usually very small; a largo proportion aro under tUe value 
of lOOZ. per annum ; and very few citcoed 2O0Z. Among 
the few that are considerable are the united vie. of Crick- 


adam and Llan-de-fally, the income of which is about 68GZ., 
the rec. of Llangattock 1123Z., and Llanrigan 480A a year. 

The manufactures of this dist. are few and unimportant. 
Flannel and other woollen goods, such as baize and coarse 
checks for trousers, are woven in several small factories. 
Some hats of middling quality aro also 'lnnile in the bor. of 
Brecknock. The knittiiigjaf stockings, which was formerly 
practised to a gre.at extent by the women of tljie coufltry, is 
now less frequent. Woven stockings, thouf^ less durable, 
are so much cheaper as to have greatly diminished this 
branch of industry. , 

The CO. of Brecknock contained, in 1831. 98.18 families, 
of which 3959 were employed iiki. agriculture, and 2954 in 
handicraft, trade, and manufactures. The number of males 
above twenty years of ago was then 12,220:’^bout 80. of 
these arc employed in weaving woollen yarn, the produce of 
domestic industry; and in the S. part of the co. 470 men 
are employed in the iron-works, of whom 126 are at Llan¬ 
elly, 110 at Penderyii, and 234 at Fuenor, places near Mer¬ 
thyr Tidvil. The pop of the co. is thus distributed:— 



Male*. 

I'Vmulcft. 

InV.alnfanlB. 

Builth . , 

3,277 

3,422 

6,699 

Crickhowell , 

5,924 

5,2.52 

11,176 

Dcvynnock 

4,330 

4,279 

8,609 

Merthyr 

1 ,658 

1.637 

3,295 

Penkolly . . 

2,609 

2.648 

5,257 

Talgarth . . 

3,774 

3,927 

7,701 

Borough of Brecknock 

2,.324 

2,702 

5,026 

Total 

23,896 

23,867 

47,763 

The number of occupiers of land 

is stated 

at 2405, of 


whom 1249 are employers of labourers. It is remarkable 
that in tho jKip. returns of this as well as in some of the 
adjoining co. no one is enumerated as following the trade of 
a pawnbroker. 

This CO. is wholly in the diocc.se of St. David'.s and prov. 
of (’anterbury. In its 60 pars, there are 23 rccs., 16 viiis., 
and tho remainder perpetual curacies. The a.ssizes aro 
hold at Brecknock, by the judge attending the S, Welsh 
circuit. Brecknockshire returns one raemlier to parlianicut. 
The number of co. voters registered in 1834 was 1668. 
Brecknock is the only polling plaice. 

Brecknockshire remained in the power of the Welsh 
princes until 1092. It was in this year that Barnard New- 
inaruh, a relation, and, according to some nccouills,' the 
brother of William the Conqueror, made himself master of 
Brecknock, where he established hin 1 S(^lf with a iiiiniher of 
his retainers. The lordship of Brecknock was granteil to 
him by the king, and that he might obtain po.ssession of his 
rights and the better defend himself against the iiativi.-s, 
whose ho.stility and resistance to his authority made it diffi¬ 
cult for him to maintain his position in tho country, he built 
the castle of Brecknock, as a stronghold for himself and for 
his IrtKips. NotAvithstanding the vigorous ciTorts of tho 
Welsh to drive him from the country, ho succeeded in bis 
conquest, and at his death the lordship of Brecknock was 
inherited by his son-in-law, Milo Fitz Walter, Eafl of Here¬ 
ford. This carl was succeeded by four of his sons, in turn, 
and afterwards by i'hilip de Breos, their I>rothcr-in-Iaw, 
who died about 1160 a. n. He was followed by his son 
William de Breos, to whom the lordship was confirmctl by 
King .John in 1194. This spendthrift, defrauded his son, 
u]>ou whom ho liad settled his inheritance, mortgaged it 
three times over, cheated his creditors, and at lust sold it to 
three diflerent persons at the same time, not one of whom 
obtained possession, though .all paid the purchase-money. 
Ho was for some time at enmity with King .John, was at¬ 
tainted, and tho lordships of 'J’a’ jarth and Blanllyfni were 
given to the king’s favourite Peter Fitzherbort. William 
was succeeded by Roger, and afterwards by Giles de Breos, 
Bishop of Hereford ; and the lordsL'p then passed into the 
hands of Reginald de Breos, who upon the death of his 
first wife married Gwladis, daughter of Llewelyn Prince of 
N. Wales. No sooner had he done homage and sworn 
fealty to the king, than ho ongageil in a confederacy with 
Llewelyn and tho English barons in rcsis.lng the power of 
his sovereign, who in 1216, the last year of his li<e, gratified 
his revenge against his revolted subjects, by marchingjnto 
Wales, and burning the castles of Hay and Radnor. Upon 
the accession of Henry HI., Reginald was induced by 
the restoration of some escheated property to forsake hia 
fathcr-in-law and his adherents. Llewelyn, incensed at 
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this hrcarli of faith, laid siege to Brecknock, which was 
ho\v(!\er at tile earnest intercession of tho burgesses, 

llegiiinlil and Jdewelyii were afterwards reconciled, upon 
wliicli ilie kinir re-transferred some of the pmperty of the 
former to I'it/.lierbert. Keginald died in 1228, a!iil was 
bnrieil in tlie I’riory church at Brecknock. His iidicritance 
jjasM'd to William, bis eldest so^by his first wife. War still 
raged in the inarches, and the kitig heading bis troops, 
cM-rted himself vigorously to^coniiuer the Principality; 
whde Idewelyii strained every nerve to maintain his imle- 
pcndcnce. William de Breos was made prisoner by the 
Welsl); and though the whole territory of Biiillli was olfered 
for liis ransom, it was refused. Henry, baras.sed by the 
invgulai^ warfare of the Welsh, ivliminislied bisunsueecssfiil 
enterprise, and made a disailvantaireons peace with Lle- 
weB'ii. He omitted to .-.tipnluto for tho release of his faith¬ 
ful ser\anl William de Breos, who was afterwards set free, 
upon the payment of a largo sum of money and the sur¬ 
render of Bnilth Castle. Jdewelyii afterwards asserted, 
whether Indy or upon false iiretenees it is uncertain, that 
l>c‘ Breos while in eonfinement had intrigued with his wife; 
ho invited him to a feast, seized him, reproached him with 
his ei'inie, had him dragged out and hung upon a iieigh- 
houring tree. Henry, e.Misperated at this execution, sum¬ 
moned l.lewelyn to appear liefore him at Shrewsbury. Tlie 
Welsh prince dlsohejed this command,entered the marelies 
with ari army, and extending his veimeanee to the family, 
and e\en to the tenants of De Breos, en<lea\onred to make 
himself masier of Brecknock; an attempt winch two yi'ars 
alter, in 12.13. he repeated; hut after having laid waste the 
country, he was foiled in his attack uiion Brecknock Castle, 
raised the siege, and setting fire to the town, returned 
homewards with his booty. At the death of Kve, Wil¬ 
liam de Breos's wid'iw, Humphrey de Bohun, Jiarl of Kssex, 
who had iiKiriied their second dangliter. sui'ceeded in right 
of his will’ to the lordship of Brecknock. War was still 
carried on hetwocn Kdward J. and l.lewelyn, till Hnm- 
|)lirev, sun of the lasl-nientioned lord, with the authority of 
the Ling, and liy his own arms and urgunuMits, eonviiieed 
his dependents of the folly of ri’sisting Kdward. 'I'lii: 
change of adluTenee was fatal to the last of the Welsh 
princes. l.lewelyn, whose supplies had lieen intere<;pted, and 
his army hara-sed hy the kings troo]is. (jnitted his strong¬ 
hold ill Snowdon, marched towards Brecknock, and, un¬ 
aware of the desertion of his friends, was slain near Bitillh 
by one Adam de l'’ranet<>n, who plunged a spear into Iiis 
body. Tiiis event took place in I’Jsg. Llewelyn was buried 
at a place now ealh’d (Jefii-y-hedd (mi'aniiig the back of 
the grave), near Bnilth. In 128(1 De Bohim's lauds in 
Breekiiixdvsliire were insaded and pillaged by the retainers 
of his late guardian, (iilhert Karl of (iloueester, who held 
tho lordship of fllamorgan. lie Bohun quickly retaliated 
upon the men of Iflamorganshire; and for this feud the 
king sonleneed the two barons to forfeit for their respective 
lives the liberties ol’ Breekneek and (llamorgan, and to he 
kept in custody during his jileasure. They afterwards com¬ 
pounded witli the erown, Hereford for 101)0, and Gloucester 
for 10. (too marks. At a subsequent period llumplirey was 
suspended in his oflice of high eonstablc of Kngland for 
resisting the levy of the king’s taxes. He was a henelactor 
to tho monks, and an augmenter of the liberties ami jirivi- 
leges of the bnrges.ses of BreckniKtk: he died at I’lessy in 
1208. He was succeeded by his eldest son, who, as an 
atonement for his father’s conduct, surrendered to the 
crown the earldoms of Hereford and Essex, together with 
the coiisliihleship of England; and shortly after married 
Eliztihelh, seventh daughter of Edward 1., when the king, 
with certain reservations, restored him his oflice and estates. 
Humphrey, with a eonsiderahle force levied in his lordship, 
suppoited Edward in his war against Robert Bruce. lie 
was taken prisoner in the battle of BaniKK-k-hurn, and was 
afterwards freisl in exchange for Bruce’s wife. In I.'IIS De 
Bohun assisted in the su|)prossion of a formidable rising in 
Gliimorganshire, which eo. however he himself afierwanls 
invaded, in prosecution of a quarrel hetweeii himself and 
tho king’s favourite, D'Espencer. Edward, by the advice 
of his ciiuncil, resolved to reduce those turbulent barons to 
ohcdieni't!; some of their allies submitted ; hut Bohun with 
about .tiioo men joined in the north the disaffected Earl of 
Lancaster, and was killed at Borouglihridgc, in Yorkshire, 
in i:)2J. 

Tlie rebellion ended, tho younger D’Espencer was now 
eoiistituted governor of Brecknock Custlo, obtained the 


lordship and the property of the lute Earl of Hereford, Upon 
the death of tho D'Espcncers, the confiscations consequent 
on the rebellion wore revorse<l, and the property restored to 
the family of the Herefords, in the jierson of John do 
Bohun. This carl, after having been created knight of tho 
hath, died in 13.'<.'>. Humphrey, his brother, succeeded liiin, 
a nobleman who lived upon no very friendly terms with tho 
burgesses of Brecon; he died unmarried, anil his nephew 
William inherited his titles and estates. William resided 
in the castle of Brocktiock, and by his wealth, magnificence, 
lyid hospitality considerably raised the importance of the 
town, and made it the great mart of S. Wales. lie more 
than once accompanied Edward Ill. to France, was em- 
pIo)i.'d tiy liini in an eiiihassy to tho Duke of Bretagne, and 
finally died in 1.'177. Tfie lurdsliip of Brecon seems to have 
remained in settlement during the wiilowhoixl of Joan his 
wile. With William ended the male line of the nohio 
family of De Bohuns; tho lust of whom made ample 
amends for the ofi'eiiccs of some of his predecessors, who 
seem to have considered their Welsh territories of no ihr- 
tiier use than as a sonree of revenue and u nursery for 
soldiers. The lordship of Brecknoek now reverted to 
Henry IV., wlio had married Mary, the daughter of the last 
De Bohun. During the first tour years of this reign, 
Brecknockshire was greatly harassed hy Owen Glendwr. 
The castle of Brecknock was intrusted to the earo of Sir 
Tl'omas Berkley; and in 1-101 the lords of Audley and 
Warwick were ordered to ilefi-nd the castle and tho lord- 
ship, having 100 men at arms and 300 mounted archers 
assigned them for that purpose. Orillith, the eldest son of 
Owen Glendwr, engaged the king’s troops ujioii a hill in 
the huiid. of (Jtickhowell, and was del'ealeil with the loss 
of l.'iOO men. Henry IV. granted to the inh. of Brecknock 
an e.xemjilion from tolls and other payments, renewed the 
heiiefaelions to the monks, and gave them their first royal 
charter. Upon the death of .loan, cetinless dowager of 
1 lereford, the king granted the lordship of Brecknoek to 
Anne, the widow of Kdniiiiid, Karl of Stafford, slain in the 
battle of Siirewsbury, who claimed a division of her grand¬ 
mother’s properly. No sooner was she possessed of Breck¬ 
nockshire than she disIVaiichisi'd the bor., revoked all their 
grants, charters, privileges, and iinmmiities, and so kept 
them iluring her lile. which terminated in 1139. Her son 
Henry, Karl and afterwards Duke of Buckingham, suc¬ 
ceeded to her inheritance. Ho was a severe, arbitrary 
man, who, though a warm friend and supporter of the king, 
was an oiipressive governor and landlord. He was a firm 
l,ancastrian, was wounded at St. Alhan's, and sl.iin in 1 KiO 
at the battle of Northampton. His grandson, a minor, 
Miececded to his honours, ami to Sir William Herbert during 
his minority wore intrusted the castle and lordship of 
Brecknoek, as well as the stewardship of all the other Welsh 
castles which had belonged to the lute Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. Upon coming of age Buckingham obtained posses¬ 
sion of his estates, and lived in retirement within the walls 
of Brecknock during tho greater part of the reign of Ed¬ 
ward IV. At the death of this king however he left his 
seclusion, and became a conspicuous supporter of the Duke 
of Gloucester, until ho was seated on the throne. In reward 
for these services, Ricliard made him governor of all liis 
castles in Wales, and lord high constable of England, with 
ether lucrative and honourable offices ; ho also promised to 
restore to him all the lands forfeited by the Bohuns, which 
would have made him the richest and most powerful nobleman 
in England. These promises never wero iulfllled. Richard 
knew Buckingham to be haughty and violent, and at heart 
a Lancastrian; he was now king: his object was gained; 
he evaded hi.s engagements, and treated his former friend 
with negligence and contempt. Tlie duke, incensed at this 
ingratitude, turned his thoughts to vengeance, and now be¬ 
came as eager to dethrone the king as he had formerly- 
been anxious to exalt him. Ho retired to Brecknock, where 
Morton, the able and artful Bishop of Ely, was a prisoner ; 
and in Ely tower in the castle was first projected u mar¬ 
riage between the Duke of Richmond and Elizahulli, 
daughter of Edward IV., and the union of the houses of 
York and Lancaster. Mortuu crossed the sea to confer 
with Richmond, who was on the continent, and to plan with 
him a descent upon England; while Buckingham endea¬ 
voured to raise an insurrection at home. Richard was too 
vigilant to be long ignorant of these proceedings, lie sent 
an order, commanding the imm(;^ate atten^unce of tho 
Duke of Buckingham, who disobeyed Uiis peremptory sum 
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mons, and took arms with his followers; but being dolained 
by Hoods, betrayed by his friends, and deserted by his 
troops, was taken, and ultimately executed at Salisbury 
without a trial, Morton escapeil into Flanders. The Duke 
of Richmond, who afterwards landed at Milford, in his road 
to Shrewsbury, passed thi'ough Brecknockshire, where he 
greatly increased the number of his followers. As soon as 
ho was established upon the throne, ho restored to Edward, 
the son of the last Duke of Buckingham, the estates an<l 
titles of his father, and in 1.504 made him high constable of 
England,—the last person that ever held that office. Ho 
was afterwards accused of treason, and executed in 1621. 
The dukedom of Buckingham was now extinct, and the 
lordship of Brecknock with its dependencies merged in the 
crown. (.Jones's ///«/. of Hrecknookshtre.) 

Upon the union of England and Wales, which took place 
in 15,'J4, the twenty-.sixth year of the reign of Henry VIII., 
Brecknockshire became subject to English laws and autho¬ 
rities, and its history from this time must be considered in 
conjunction with the general history of the kingiloin. 

Brecknockshire abounds in antiquities. Tlie principal 
castles have been at Breckno(;k, Biiilth, Crickhowell, and 
Hay; at which last place, after the destruction of its first 
castle, of which nothing hut an archway remain.s, a second 
was Imilt ill the reign of Kli/.ubeth or .James 1., which is at 
tliis lime inhabited. Besides tliese must be mentioned re¬ 
mains or traces of castles at TretoWer, near Crickhowell, at 
Blaiillyfiii and Dinas, in the par. of Talgarth, at Treeastle, 
and Peiikelly, at Broiillys, wliere a well-preserved rouud 
tower is standing, and at Caerhoris, in the par. of Llaiigan- 
teii. There arc traces of liomaii eiicainpinciits at Caer, 
near Brecon, at Cwnidu, <m the N. side of the Usk, near 
Crickhowell, and of British stations at ,Slwi;h and l*eii-y- 
craig near Brecon, at Alltariiog, also near I’wllcwnv in 
Llaiidcvallo, upon the Black Mountains, at Glasbiiry, (h-iek- 
liowell, Miarlh, I’eii tir, Llavillo, and Idaiis])\dclid. (Jrom- 
leehs or mounds whore the dead have been iiilei'retl ari: 
found in many parts of tlie eo., wliieli has also been inter¬ 
sected by several Roman roads. 

1 he Welsh language, whic-h was formerly spoken through¬ 
out the wholo of Brecknockshire, is now greatly disnseil in 
the S. and W. portions of the <’o. The increase of schools, 
as well as the inconvenience in dealing with the Knglish 
who frequent the markets on its borders, have contributed 
to this elfeet. Since the year ISl.S there have been opened 
110 additional Smtday-sidiools, containing 7:'>(i7 scholars, 
and t" daily schools with 1248 scholars. The accompaii)ing 
table shows the present state of education. 

lirPckntM'lixh ire, 

DriUy ScbtMils. Swmlay St-lnKils. 

84 2001 I J2I 8354 

Mnintenance of Daily Srknols, 

Uy Snlisi'riptinti 
Paynit'ut atui Rsiyinnit 

tty Jiiidowmoni. tty SiibsfvipliDU. I’roin Sclutl.ir«. lV«*iu 

Schodla. Strlmlars. Sdiuiils. Sithohtrs. Rt liotils. Schiilstr'^. Soluxtl-s. Schoitus. 

U 315 I 4 213 1 03 1.S02 ] 0 240 

Maintenance of Sunday Sekooh-. 

1 24 1 11.5 8134 I .. .. I 6 lUG 

Scfioolx extublixhed by Dixsenters. 

Daily Schools. Scholars. Sunday SehiHtU. Scholars. 

7 200 I 87 0121 

J..ending libraries are attached to only tlirce of these 
schools. No infant schools have yet bemi established. 

The amount of money expeiideil for the relief of the poor 
was, for the years ending 2.5tli March, 1820, 10,403/.; 1«27, 
17.01't/.; 1828, 10,172/.; 1829, 10,204. {Communication 
from Hrecknockshire.) 

BREDA, once a lordship belonging to the House of 
Orange, and a town in N. Brabant situated at the conllueiicc 
of the Merk and the Aa, in 51° 35' N. lat., and 4° 47' E. 
long. • 

Breda is a well-built and strongly fortified town, sur¬ 
rounded by marshes, which, in case of attack, can be laid 
under water. The castle, which is the principal building in 
the town, is surroundtsl by the riv. Mork, It was originally 
built by the family of Schoten, who held it with the title of 
Baron, in 1190. Breda afterwards came into the possession 
of the dukes of Brabant; and in the beginning of the 15th 
century passed by marriage to the house of Nassau, lu 
1567 it was annexed by the Duke of Alba to the crown of 
S pain , In 1577 tbo Spanish garrison opened tho gates to 


the confederates. Four years after, tho town wa.s treason¬ 
ably delivered to the Duke of Parma; but it was retaken in 
March, 1590, by Prince Maurice of Nassau, by means of 
the following stratagem :—A vessel W'as loaded, apparently 
with turf, of wliieli the besieged garrison was greatly in 
want, but under tlie covering of turf a parly of soldiers were 
concealed. Admission iiito llie town being thus secured, 
the soldiers left their pla<-e of concealnieiU during the night, 
and having overpowered tho guard, opened'the gates to 
Prince Maurice, who had ad\aueed willi his army. Ill 
1025 Breda yielded by capitulation to ({eiieral .Spiiiol'i, who 
commanded tho troops of the Infanta Isabella. In 1037 
the town again came into the jAssession of the Stuti's Ge¬ 
neral of tlie United Provinces, and was confirmed to theiu 
by tlie treaty of Westphalia. The Frencli, under Duiiiouricr, 
t(H)k Breda in 1793. 

The ea.stle. .alreaily mentioned, was rebuilt in lO.SO by 
William, Prince of Orange, afterwards 'Willi.’iu HI. of 
England. It contains a line gallery supported by marble 
columns, and a very liaiidsuiue .staircase of IVce-stoiie. 

Tlie streets are wide, clean, and well laid out: tlierc are 
four Miiiares and a line ipiriy, which, as well as the ruiuparts, 
are jilaiitcil with trees. The arsenal and the great luarkirl- 
place are among tlie chief ornauiciits of the town. 

The (iriiicipal Protestant church is an elegant buililiiig, 
with a sjiire 30g ft. high. Tlu'rc arc, hosidcs, another Pro¬ 
testant church, and four Roiiian (lalholie tdiurciies, as well 
as hospitals for orjihaiis and for aged jiersons. 

Breda was once a placi-of coiisidcraliU: traile, and con¬ 
tained extensive inaiiufactures of clolli; this hraiich of 
industry is still carried on to a small extent. The tinvii 
likewise contains several tanneries and breweries, from 
whieh the surrounding country is supplied, 

I'lie pop. on tlie Jst,of January, 1830, consisted of 074 7 
males and 0307 females. 

This town was tlie residence of Cliarles II. when he was 
invited to return to Eiigl.'iiul. 

BREDOW, GABRIEL GODFREY, born at Berlin in 
1773, was professor at Kuliii ill Holstein at the siiiiie time 
■IS 5'oss, afterwards at Fniiikl'ort on the Oder, iiiid laslh in 
thii University of Briislau. He was a Iciiriicd anil Iidjorioiis 
nan, especiidly in matters coiii'cniing aiitient and inodcrii 
history. He wrote * iliindhiich der alien Geschichte' (Ma- 
•lual of Antienl Hintory, transhited into English, London, 
1827), ‘ Untersuchnngen liher Geschichte Geogrephic and 
■.'•hriniologie' (Rcsearciics on History, Gcograpliy, and (.Chro¬ 
nology), ami ‘ Historisclie Talicllen,' which are a scries of 
chronological tiihlcs, in wlii. h the principal cmuiIs oI the 
history of the Viiriou.s coiinlries of the worlil are placed in 
synclironical order' by nicans of parallel colnnins. This 
ast work went through several editions during the lifclinio 
of tlie author, and consisted of ten tables, which carried tho 
series to 1799. Bredow died in 1811. An edition was iriade 
after his death, which contains an additional table, including 
the events of Napoleon's liiiio to l.sll. Bredow's tables 
were translated into English (1820) by Major James Bell, 
who added a twelfth sheet, carrying the scries of events to 
1820, besides adding oilier columns concerning British ami 
Indian alfairs. This work of Major Boll lias liKcwi.-o gone 
through several editions, in the liilost of wliieli, JS.'C;, he 
lias added another table, which brings tlic scries down to 
J.833, and also a table of Oriental ebronology. The work 
contains also four tables of literary and scienlilU* cliroiiology, 
raiislated from Bredow's text, ami arranged likewi-e in 
syiichroiiieal order, exhibiting the progrc.ss of the liuniun 
mind in the various countries from the oldest records in cx- 
stetico ; ami, lastly, a similar table of the lu incipal painters, 
classed according to the M.rious schools, taken from the 
notes of M. Van Bree. It is altogether a ii.-el'til work, and 
executed with coiisidernhle industry, allliougli not altogether 
exempt from iiiaceiiraeies in some of the details. As a book 
if relerenco it is clearer anil more comiuelieiisive than the 
Atlas Historique' of l.o Sago. (Las l.'ases.) 

In the latter tables added by Major Bell, .the writer has 
ioniewhat ileiiarted from the sober maller-of-fact style of tho 
German professor, and has occasionally indulged in ((uali- 
ilcations, either laudatory or comleuiiiatory, a]iplied to poli¬ 
tical parties and transactions, which appear out of jilace in a 
work of pure and simple ''hroiiology. Some genera! siate- 
iiients arc likewise too sweeping: for iiislam-e, it is si.id 
under thodatc of 1833, ‘The kingdom of Algiei'.-, (about 000 
miles in length ami 170 hi breadth) continues from 1830 to 
bo occupied by tho Frcuch.’ So far from this being tha 
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ftwst, the French even now (January. 1836) are only poa*. 
aessed of the city of Algiers and a small district around, and 
of the towns of Oran and Bona, and one or two more' points 
on the coast. All the rest is in possession of the bey of 
Constiintina, and of the Arabs and Kabyles. who are at 
war with the Fren^ 

Bredow wrote also a * Chronisie^bf the 19th Century,' in 
which he spoke of Napo^n's^wcr, then at its height, 
with a boldness that acquire<t||liim a name among the pa* 
triots of Germany. 

BKEKDING is the art of multiplying the domestic 
animals rapidly, and at the same time improving tiicir 
qualities. 

Any breed of animals will perpetuate itself provided there 
is a sufficiency of proper food for them ; and the varieties 
found in a wild state must depend in some degree on the 
climate and the products of the country in which they are 
found. Care and domestication also produce varieties, 
which are much more useful or profitable than the wild 
breeds; and in thO'selcctioii of the best individuals to pro¬ 
pagate a useful race, and in the rearing of the young, con¬ 
sists the art of the breeder. 

Without entering into particulars, which vary with every 
species of animal, and with the ditferent varieties of the 
same species, we shall lay down certain principles which 
experience has proved to be correct, and which being 
attended to will greatly promote the improvement of all 
the diilerent animals usually bred for the use of man, 
whether for'his susleiiuiice or for his pleasure. The first 
thing, which is to be kept in view is tlie chief purpose for 
which the animal is reared, whether lor labour and to assist 
human strength, or for sjiecd, to convi>y us rapidly from one 
place to another;—whctlicr merely for a supply of animal 
fowl, or to produce the raw materials of manufacture. In 
each of these cases distinct qualities .arc required ; and it is 
seldiun that two of these objects can be combined in the 
greate.st perfection. 

Having then determined the piirpo.se for wbitdi any species 
of domestic animal is designed, every quality must be at¬ 
tended to which furthers this view; and e.xcept under very 
peculiar circumstances the animals intended to keep up 
the stock by their produce must he chosen with those iiuali- 
ties in the greatest perfection whiidi are essential to the 
end. In all animals a perfect conformation of the bodily 
frame is essential to the due performance of the vital func¬ 
tions. "Rie skeleton of the animal should therefore he as 
perfect as possible. The capacity of the chest, and the 
healthy nature of the lung.s are points which must never he 
overlooked, whatever may he the purpose for which the 
animal is bred; for although a defect may in some measure 
he counteracted by a judicious choice of the inilividual 
coupled with the defective animal, it is only when' there is no 
alternative or choice that any defect in the bodily frame of 
an anitnalkcpt fur breeding should be overlooked. In spite 
of every care the defect will appear in the oflsjiring; some¬ 
times not till after several generations. If it were possible 
to find individuals without fault or defect, no price would ho 
too great for them ; and for those that have been carefully 
selected for several generations it is real economy to give 
a very liberal price. In horses bred for racing or for the 
chase experience has fully proved the truth of this rule; 
and no one who pretends to breed race-horses would breed 
from a mare which had a natural defect, or a horse whose 
whole pedigree was not free from fault. For mere swiftness 
the shape of the animal, whether horse or greyhound, must 
combine strength with great activity. The chest must he 
deep, the lungs free, and the digestive organs sound but 
small, to add as little weight to the body as is consistent 
with the healthy functions of nature. The legs should be 
long and slender, and the bones compact and strong; but 
the principal thing to be attended to is the courage, and no 
quality is so hereditary. A horse or hound of a good breed, 
if in health, will die of exertion sooner than give up the 
chacc. Any defect in courage in an animal intended fur 
great occasional exertion renders him unfit to be selected to 
continue an improved breed; aud whatever may be his 
pedigree he has degenerated. 

With respect to animals whose strength and endurance 
are their most desirable qualities, a greater compactness of 
form is required, a greater capacity of the digestive organs, 
and, Bccoruing to the climate to which they may be exposed, 
a more suitable covering. Whether it bo to ward off cold or 
great beat* ft thick coveting of bait ia equally Beiviceabie in 


both oases. Hardiness of eonstitution is hereditary, like 
other qualities; and the manner in Srliicli the young are 
reared tends greatly to confirm or diminish tliis. An animal 
of which the breed originally came from a warm climate, 
Ukh a tender exotic plant, wants artificial warmth for the 
healthy growth of its limbs; while the indigenous and more 
hardy breeds may lie loft exposed to the elements. An 
abundance of wholesoino food and pure water is essential 
to the healthy state of every animal, as well as exercise 
proportioned to iv' strength. These arc circumstances 
which it is obvious must be carefully attended to. There 
are others, the result of long experience, whicli are equally 
necessary to be known, hut which are not so obvious. These 
vary aci^ording to the species and variety of the animals 
bred; and it is seldom that the same bi-ecder is equally 
successful ill rearing difierent species of animals. 

In the animals selected to breed from there are as 

they are called, which are peculiar coiiformatioiw, some of 
which are connected with the natural formation of tlio skele¬ 
ton, and others appear to ho the result of an association 
derived from the known qualities of certain individuals, and 
of which no very good physiological account can he given. 
That high witliers and a freely moving slioiilder-bladc in a 
liorsc are connected witli his speed is readily perceived, 
and that the leiigtli of the niuscles of the quarter, and the 
manner of their insertion, should aflcct his power is equally 
evident; hut it is not so apparent that the manner in which 
the cars are placed on the head, the sha|Mi of tlie nose or 
jaw, and the iiiserliuii of the tail liigher or lower, has an 
important effect on tlie value of the animal, independently 
of any arliitrary idea of beauty. A breeder who should not 
attend to these circumstances in the animals clioseti to per¬ 
petuate the hri'ud would find, to liis cost, that it is more 
than mere taste wliicli has determined tliese jioints. It is 
the result of observat ion and experience that certain breeds 
arc invariahly distinguished by certain peculiarities, and 
that these are almost as invariably connected with good 
((iialitics, a|iparontly quite iiidetieiident of the parts on which 
these points appear. 

There is an indicalioii of the disposition of an animal in 
the eye, in the sha]>o of the head, and in the manner in 
wliiidi it is carried, which seldom deceives an experienced 
judge. He will not risk introdueing a vicious or sulky dis¬ 
position into his breed, which might counterbalance all the ■ 
good qualities the animal might possess, and introduce a 
greater hereditary fault than any imperfoction of form. 

But nothing is so deceitful as the prejudices which exist 
with respect to pcculiaritii^s and colours. In some countries 
no ox or cow would be thought good of its kind that was not 
red or brown without spots; in others ti eerlain portion of 
white is essential. In Sufl'olk no cart-horse is prized which 
is not chestnut; in Northamptunsliire he must he black; in 
Yorkshire brown or hay. This is owing to the coiinnon 
colour of the breeds most esteemed in each county. In 
Belgium, whence the Suffolk breed originally came, hut 
which has degenerated in its native country, a chestnut horse, 
with a white mane and tail, as well as a red cow, are de¬ 
spised. Here the reason of the prejudice is the association 
of the colour with some defect, anil those who breed for profit 
by sale must be ruled by the taste of their customers. The 
rational mode of proeei'diiig is to ho well acquainted with 
the anatomy of the kind of animal which we make the sub¬ 
ject of our attention; to learn by experience what arc the 
peculiar qualities of the diflcreiil breeds, distinguished by 
any particular feature, and whether these qualities have any 
apparent connexion with the peculiarity in make or colour. 
\Ve may then he guided by the knowledge thus acquired in 
oiir choice of individuals, to pcriictuate the breed, and not 
only jirescrvc the useful qualities which they already pos¬ 
sess, but gradually improve them. No greater mistake can 
Iks committed than that of making what ai-e called violent 
crosses, such as coupling a very spirited male with a slug¬ 
gish female, an animal with large hones with one of very 
slender make, a long-limbed animal with a compact one... 
By such crosses the first produce has often appeared much 
improved; but nature is nut to be forced, and if the breed is 
continued, innumerable deformities and defects are certain 
to follow. The safe way is to choose the animals os nearly 
alike in their general qualities as possible, taking care that 
where there is a defect in one it exist not in the other, which 
would infallibly perpetuate it. A defect can never be re¬ 
medied by means of another of an opposite kind, but, by 
great attention, it may be diminisbed graduaUy, and at laat 
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disappear entirely. This refers however to defects, not to 
pc«»Uur qualities. Cows, for example, may produce either 
milk or fat in abundance from similar food; and a species 
of cow, whicli secretes too much fat, so as to be dellcient in 
the milk necessary to rear the calf, may bo improved rby 
selecting individuals which givo more milk, and by crossing 
the breed with these; but wc must be careful not to choose 
individuals which diifor much in shape from the breed to be 
improve«l. A cross between a Hurefoi^shirc cow and an 
Alderney bull might {xissibly produce &good cow, but the 
breed of this cow would probably be of inferiorquality, whether 
for fattening or for the dairy, and nothing but ill-formed 
cows, deficient in milk, and slow-feeding oxen, are likely to 
result from it. Every attempt to unite opposite qualities is 
generally attended with a bad result. If a breed has too 
great an aptitude to fatten, so as to endanger the fecundity 
of the mother or the health of the offspring, the only remedy 
is to diminish the food ; and if, on the other hand, a diHi'- 
culty is found in fattening cows which aro of a |>cculiarly 
good breed for the dairy, such us the Alderney cows and 
other small breeds, the loss on the old cow sold half fat will 
have been amply repaid hy the milk she has given ; and 
the bull-calves which are not wanted to rear for bulls, if they 
are not profitable to fatten as oxcui.raust be fatted off young 
and sold for veal. Hut it is not a necessary euusequciiee 
of an abundant produce of milk, that the cow, when dry, 
will not fatten readily: although a grivit propensity to 
fallen renders the breed le.s.s lit for the dairy. The Ayr¬ 
shire, which arc good inilki^rs, fatten well when dry, and iho 
t)Xeii of that breed are as kind feeders as any. 

iMaiiy breeders have an iilea that coupling siiiiinals whiedt 
ant lu'arly allic<t in blood produees a weak race ; others con¬ 
sider it as a prejudice, and among those who held the latter 
opinion was the famous brcoiler Hakewell. VV'ithout de- 
ciiling ihis point, we should recommend avoiding too near a 
relationship, provided individnnls equally perfect can be 
found of the same l)reed more distantly related. Every 
individual has some peculiar defect, and his desceiidanis 
lia\e 11 tendency to this ilc-fect. If two immediate dcscend- 
aiils arc coupled, this defect will probably be confirmed, 
w'e.ei eas by uniting the de.sceiidanis of different individuals 
Iho delect of either of the parents may never Ijreak out; but 
■sooner than retrograde l)y eoupling an inferior animal with 
one in an improved state, we should not licsitate to risk tlic 
eoiise<|uanccs supposed to ari.se from what is called breeding 
in ami in, that is coupling animals nearly related iii blood, 
topeeially if only on one side, smdt as llie pro<luce of tlic 
same male hy different females, or of a female by differctit 
siros. Thetpiulilies whieh distinguish animals in wbicli the 
mnsedes and bones an! required to bi! miudi exert-ised. as 
dogs, horses, and working oxen, are very dill'erent from 
tlioscof animals destined to accumulate mere tender llosh 
and fat lor human food. In the former there must be spirit, 
activity, and quick digestion; in the latter, indolence and 
prononoss to sleep are advantag(!ons. In the fir.st, the lungs 
must play with ease, and the muscles he strong, and not 
emeumbered with fat. In the second, the lungs must he 
sound, as they aro essential to all the secrc-tioiis, and the 
digestive power must he good, but slow. The food must 
not lie accclcrntod through the bowels by exc'reise, but the 
absorbent vessels of the intestines must draw all the nourish¬ 
ment from the digested food. The inor«! the muscles are 
impeded with fat, the better the animal will rcjiay the food 
given him. To choos«! an animal to breed from, who.so 
produce shall get fat readily, wo must attend to this part of 
the constitution, and care little about spirit and activity. 
Tho tendency to secrete bone, and those parts which arc 
called offal hy the butchers, as being of inferior value, is 
a defect. Good flesh and fat are the great objects. 

The manner in which the more solid parts of tho body 
are formed, and tho greater consumption of foml, in propor¬ 
tion to the increase of weight which takes place in young 
animals, while bones and horns arc growing, prove that it 
is much more expensive to produce hone than flesh, and 
muscular fibre than fat. Hence it is evident that the 
greater profit is in fattening animals that have finished 
their growtli; and also that there is a superiority in those 
breeds whicli have small bones and no liorns. Tills is an 
important point to bo attended to by a breeder; os is also 
the time when the bony secretion is completed. A breed 
of animals that will cease to grow, or have attained their 
full size of bone at an early age, will Ub much more profit¬ 
able to the grazier than one of slower growth. It is in 


L this re8)»ct chiefly that certain breeds of sheep and cattle 
'are so iar superior to others. The principles which apply 
to cattle are equally applicable, mutatis mutandis, to sheep. 
In no case aro strong bones or horns of much importance to 
the sheep in its domestic state. The principal objects are 
wool and flesh, which appear to bo dependant on distinct 
and perhaps incompatible^alities. Tho attempt to unite 
the two is perhaps the roa^n why the Spanish breed, which 
has been improved when tonsporteil into Sa.xony, has de¬ 
generated in England; so that even its crosses aro nut- in 
repute. It is a matter of mere calculation, whether sheep 
kept for their wool chiefly are more profitable than 
those which give an increase of meat at the expense 
of tlie quality of the wool. A breeder of sheep who 
attends only to the quality of the wool, will not have 
his attention taken off from the main object by any defi¬ 
ciency in the carcase, or the disposition of the animal to 
increase in llosh and fat. It is pus.sible that mixed breeds 
mivy bo more profitable than the pure. Fine wool may not 
repay the breeder and rearer uf sheep so welt as moderate 
wool and good meat. But the principle we contend for is, 
that of producing the most perfect animal of any one va¬ 
riety existing, by correcting individual defects gradually, 
and avoiding faiicifnl crosses, wliicb may destroy in one 
generation all llie advantages obtained in a great many. 
Hence it is a matte.r of great importance to consider well 
the qualities of Ibc individuals with which you begin your 
improvement, and to know that these r|ualitics have existed 
in their progenitors, and are not merely accidental. It 
crossing appear necessary, let it be done vciy gradually and 
cautiously. No experienced breeder, would ever expect to 
improve the fleece of a sheep of the Leicester breed or the 
carcase of the Merino by a direct cross between these two 
breeds. The offspring would most probably lose ail the 
good qualities for whicli each breed is noted, and ])rodii(!c a 
mongrel breed worth little in conii>arison. But a cross ol 
Merinos with South Downs, or Leicester with (,'otswold. 
might produce new ami ii.seful breeds, and these, carefully 
selected, as has been dune, have produced mixed breeds, 
which by great attention may become very valuable. 

Wlieii it i.s determined what breed of animals you wish to 
pi'i-peluato and improve, the individuals wliich are to be 
Iho parents of the stuck cannot be too carefully selected. 
The more nearly they are alike in form, colour and exteriot 
appiiarance, the more likely they are to produce a distinct 
race. They should neither be aliove nor under the usual 
size. They should be of such an age as to have entirely 
c.c!ased growing, and be arrived at perfect maturity; and, 
whatever may lie their good ((ualities, they sliuiild not bo 
selected, if they are the produce of tcry aged parents, at 
least on the female side. 

In horses and horned cattle many breeders prefer a male 
rather less in size tliuii the female., and pretend that the 
f'cetus has more room to devclopo its members in what they 
term a roomy female.* There may bo some truth in thi.s, but 
e({iialify of size, or rather the due proportion e.stablished in 
iiainrc, seems most likely to produce a well-formed offspring. 
Any considerable deviation from this is generally attended 
with dol'eet. Nothing is more eiminion than lor a country 
gentleman who has a useful favourite marc, not particularly 
well bred, when any accident has rendered her unfit for 
work, to liaMJ her covered by some very liigli-brod stallion, 
cxjH'ctiiig to have a very superior foal. Sometimes this suc¬ 
ceeds, but in general it ends in disappointment, especially if 
the marc be small. A much more certain way is to clioo.so 
a liali'-lired stallion, nearly of the size of tlie mare, and 
having those good points which tho mare already jiossesses. 
In this case tliiire is every probability of rearing a well-pro¬ 
portioned and useful animal, instead of a cross mmle one, 
us the breeders call them, pr bably from tlio very circuin- 
stancu of tlie.sc crosses not succeeding in general. Wo 
iwlvcrt to Ihis as a fact which many of our readers may 
know from experience. 

To give in a few words the rules which result from what 
wo have very briefly stated :— 

Choo.se the kiml of animal which you wish to hreod from, 
having distinguishing (juulitics; keep these constantly in 
view and reject all iinlividuals in which hey are not as per¬ 
fect at least as in the parents. Select the most perfect 
forms and let the defects bo corrected gradually. Have jia- 
tience and perseverance and avoid all attempts at any sud¬ 
den alteration by bold crosses. If possible, breed two or 

* .See commimicniiuus to the Board of AgrieoUure, by Mr, CUuc, vuL Iv. 
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more families of tlio same kind, keeping them distinct, and" 
only oceasiDiially crossing the one with the other. In this 
manner a very improved breed may bo produced. TJ)e 
nearer you approach to pcrtcction tlio more difficult will 
be the sedection, and the greater the danger of retrograding, 
lienee in very liighly bred stocks it is often almost impos¬ 
sible to keep up the perfeetiou eCjthe breed, and a fluctuation 
<11 the quality of the produce^ will take place. The more 
improved the breed is, therefoiv, the greater attention must 
be paid in the selection of those which are to continue it. 
And for want of this, almost every breed, however reputed 
it may have been at one time, gradually degenerates, and 
loses its great superiority. 

As every farmer and occupier of land is more or less a 
breeder, if he be only a breeder of pigs, these observations 
may be useful. In the articles on each particular species of 
animal, tlicsc general principles arc applied and more parti¬ 
cular ilirci’tious are given. 

BRKGKNZ, CIRCLB OF (also called the circle of 
Vorarlbcrg), forms part of the Austrian earldom of the 
Tyrol, anil is bounded on the N. and N.K. by Bavaria, on 
the S. and W. bj' Swilzerland, and on tbo N.W. by the 
lake of Coustanz. Its area, aecording to Von Liclitciistcrii, 
is aliout 15Gt) s<\. ra., within which there are H towns, 7 m. t., 
and 410 vil. Being traversed by the lofty range of the 
Adler (or Eagle mountains), an offset of the RhxUian Alps, 
which separates it from the Tjrol, it is a mountainous 
country, and (jail of forests: it possesses also fine tracts of 
pasture land, the grazing of which forms the principal occu- 
)mtitm of the inh., and it prudnecs abnndanee of wine, 
I'rnit, and potatoes, but not grain eiiongh for domestic eon- 
siunptiim. Indopendcnlly of the Rhine, which skirls it! 
for a distance of about ‘JO m. from Bange to the spot where 
the Rhine tails info the lake of Constanz, Bregeriz is 
watered by the Aaeh or Ache, which runs info that lake, 
the lesser Tnssaeh, which lias the same outlet, and the 111, 
a stream trihutai-y to the Rhine. Cotton stuffs are woven 
in most parts: and mining, ship building, the manufacture 
ofartiidcs of wood, felling and preparing limber, &.c. con¬ 
stitute other branches of industry. Tlic three towns of this 
eirele are Bregenz, Feldkirch (l.'iOO inh.), and Pludenz or 
Bludenz (about 1 ‘.100 inh.), both on the III. The pop. is 
about Sll.fiOO. Bregenz, the capital, is an open, busy town, 
heautifully situated on an eminence at the entrance of the 
Aaeh into the lake of Constanz ; it is one of the olde.st towns 
in (Jermany, is well built, and is divided into the old town, 
which occupies the sides of the eniincneo, and the lower 
town, which spreads almg the shores of the take. Bregenz 
contains the head school of the ein-le {llniijif-xrhule), three 
ehurchos, two monastic cslahlishments. an orphan asylum, 
a military schiMd of natation, about dCO houses, and J.'tec 
inh. Tlie productions of the inunedialc vicinity are corn, 
fruit, Wine, butter, and cattle; the townsmen spin flax and 
cotton yarns, weave cottons, bleach wax, sell considerable 
numbers of articles of wood, frameworks, and complete 
fittings of wood for houses, and export Alpine huts ready 
for erection to the adjoining Swiss cantons. The yearly 
amount of the commercial transactions of the town has 
been estimated at nearly 200,000/. sterling. The old castle 
exhibits vestiges of Roman construction, and appears to 
have formerly been a place of considerable strength. The 
Gcrharilsberg, a high mountain, on which stand the ruins 
of the once spacious stronghold of the count.s of Moulfort, is 
in the neighbourhood. 4 7'" .‘{O' N. lat., !)’ 42' E. long. 

BREHON j..AVV.S. The antient laws of the Irish, so 
called from being expounded by judges, named in the Irish 
language ItreitltKamhuin, or Brehons. Foineachas however 
and hreitlux-neimeadh, words signifying respectively an¬ 
tient laws and sacred ordinations, arc the terms commonly 
applied to the collection of those writings by the native 
writers. 

Prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion, Ireland was wholly 
governed by the Brehon law; and, notwithstanding the 
statements of Spenser, Davies, Cox, and others, that this 
Was an unwritten and barbarous code, there is abundant 
evidence to prove that some of the collections of the Breitfia- 
neimradh are of equal antiquity with the oldest raanuscripti 
of Irish history, whether civil or ecclesiastical, an antiquity 
which carries ns safely back to the earlier ages of the Chris¬ 
tian mra.t Tlie extant collections arc numerous and au- 

* These tenna are atilt I1t« aulijret of etyniolosical diapute: the tranalationa 
givcu are thoee moat (K-nerutly teeuived. 

'f To enhir at largelutu tbuao proufa would ha incompatiUe with tlie deaign 


thentic, but the labour of translating, methodizing, and 
illustrating them must be that of years; so that nothing 
more can be here effected than to give such an outline of 
the social system of the old Irish under these laws as their 
available fragments, compared with the general history of the 
country, would point out to the reader of the various acces¬ 
sible authorities on the subject. 

The present division of Ireland into provinces, counties, 
baronies, and towl^nds would appear to correspond pretty 
nearly with the oln territorial distinctions of minor king¬ 
ships, lordships of countries, chiefries of clans, and presi¬ 
dencies (if we may use the term) of villages ; all subject to 
the dominion of the Ard High, or supremo king, and tribu¬ 
tary, one to another, among themselves. 

Tlie law governing this community is distinguishable into 
the common and, so to speak, the statute law. And, first, 
as to the connnon law, or immemorial custom of tbo country, 
our information is necessarily scanty, as being derived 
cliielly from the reference made to such usages in the re¬ 
maining fragments of the written law; lor at tliis day 
there remains scarce any oral tradition available on this 
subject in Ireland. The constitution of the bulk of so¬ 
ciety in uiitient Ireland was patriarchal and pastoral. By 
the common law of the tribes, the ground belonging 
to each seems to have been divided into eomnion pasture 
lands, common tillage lands, private demesne lands, and 
doraosne land of the tribe. Each man of the tribe had 
then the right to pasture as many cattle as he possessed on 
those common grazing lands; and in jiroportioii to the 
number of cattle thus pastured by cai;h was the share of 
tbo common tillage lands assigned to him on the annual 
])artition or hotch-])otch of the lauds. The private de- 
iiiosue hinds Avero the distinct property of individuals who 
were entitled to acquire and transmit such possessions by 
certain qualifications not very clearly explained. The de- 

t»f tlii^ work ; >>iit Ihti roatlor wht> wishos It) invfsliijsitt* tlti‘ sMhjrfl is roffrrtMl 
to tlio c.'«'toy!i ot’ Vallaiit'cx ami O'Reilly (</), while wo brio cito a 

lew* only of the imire tosiimoiiifS w liieh may he iiihlueed, Aich- 

I'shor, in Iiik ' l)itcourse» »>howin^ wh<*ii »mi how iht^ iiitpt'ri.il law 
eaini? to bo rfcei\otl by llto nhl Irisb,' cpeakA tiflUt* Rreliou l.iWh as Iwioif 
(Rintaiiied in bis day ' in lar^o volutnrs still extant in their own (i. e., in the 
Irish) Sir .lohti lIUNies. their ^reat opponent uml Ibial snlnoter, 

while he a’^jtertK, in hin I'ninoils hisiurieat «*KMa>. that tbt^'>4r law's wtMC Nar- 
bartnis* becaUH'oral, atliiiits, hi his letter to the I'hii-I of SalisbiirVi di't.uliii;; 
Ills proeenliiijfs in Hrennv O'ReilU (the pre-eiil etninty of <'.^^a||) ami Imm*- 
inAna<'li, ill the >ear UiOti, that a brehon who was br(ni;;ht before him by 
Itifce to ^ivc i7\i<l<MU:e u.< t«) the estaU'S of Mat;niri’»the hirtl of the latti'i* 
country, had in his po'^i-essitin the antient written titlc-<lec«ls. nppoiiitniciit, 
anil rental of that priiieipalily. Sir Richard <'ox tleelurv^, in his * Appaialns* 
pi'i tixtMl to t he well known history of I I'eland, lliat * there was no wnlteii law*, 
no tli>;eKled or wt'll co!n)>iled rnlo of ri^jlit v no, it was only the will of tlieic 
brehon or hifil/ ' The manner of deciding eontroverKi(*s,* says he, * was e([ii,illy 
ridienlous with the law they jndt'ed b>— w tlhoiil elcM ks, resistrar.s,or record^.’ 

• We in;iy bi» sure,' he a this, * that ftoinc of these hereditary jml:;cs atnl doctors 
were veiy sad loob, ami i>erbaps all of them will justly fill under KUspitdon, 
ntiless their mlvoi-aies can show* Home aiitiont leariietl traets on law or jihysic 
winch iiiiKld n'liiaiu as nioiiuinents on record/ Firat, as rt*t{iir<lH niedieul 
tracts in the Irish laii;;inik'e, they are very nearly as nttinerotis, and fully 
ns antique, ns those on law' (h) \ and, secondly, with regard to the ))oiitt at 
isKiit', the ftilhiwin;; extraiit from the letters or'J'liaddeus Ruddy, a Keutleinaii 
of the county of lentrim, wiio lived in the bepmiitie of the last ceiitnry. is 
peeuliarly illiistratne of the (piesUon and its inerits. * 1 have thirty iHioks 
of our Uw/ssiy.s Roddy'. * a]t1uMi{?h my lioiiunrcti friend. .Sir Riuliard ('o\. 
was once of opinion that uur law was arbiirnry. and not ftxetl or writtfui, till 
1 satlsth'il him to the contiury in tho suuimur of Jbihl. liy showing him Honm 
of these old law WiokH (c); yet ('OX has taken no step to rectifv that material 
error in his w ritings,* This ill-rouiided iticredulily. joined to tlie diilicutiy of 
removitiK it by Hde(|uatu tratiblathiiis. and susuiiued, |>crliiipM. by u weak. 
tboiiKh ))ri*va1etit appndietiKiun of danger to llic settlement of esl.ib'H, by 
^iviu>r piildicity to doeuinentd which ean in any way excite the national feel- 
iiij^s of the native Irinh, iias hitherto prevtnitud that hunourablo use to whieh 
ill any other country theso valuable oiateriabi would lon^ since have bi'cu 
turned ; so that the w'ords of Bishop Niehobon. alter the lapse of riiore than 
a cH'iitiiry* arc dlill as appUcahlo aawhet ilrsi penned. M darn promise the 
antiquarians und historians of this kiiit^dom, that if they (the Brehnu hiw 
MSS.) fall into tho hands of as skilful a pniihslier us the Svelsh biw s are in 
(he ulludoii to ArVottou. whoso * Lo^es 'Wallici'p/ or law's of llowel Ulia, we 
shall have wcusion to refer to above), wo shall liuvo a very dcli;'hifnl and In- 
Ktructivo view of many antient rites and ceretnoiiivs of this country, whieh. as 
yet. have continued in tho almost darkness and ob.scnrity' Yet while the 
siibjoet has thus lain in abovance, the materials for a better elucidation of it 
liuvo been inc^caH!nk^ A oollection which now fills two large quarto volumes 
is deposited In the lllirnry of the Royal Irish Acadomy. Other inuttur of 
considerable value solicits the exertions of the legal antiquary at Stow'e; hiuI 
whilu the mast importaut of xuveral privuW collections ntill he traced to 
their several owners, tho transaclums of tho lean^Hl Imdy uUuded to (c) have 
lately been enrieluHl by trauHcripIs of iipw'avtls of tliirty deeds and law 
Instruments in tho Irish langungo of Ihethirieeiilh, fimitconth, and llfteelitli 
eetiiurios. rude, it is true, and evincing a very ptimitive staU^of soeiely. hut 
atill, fbr the greater part, the work of brehon^. oouformable to lirelion law. 
and indisputable evidence that the native Irish not only possessed a (Ixed aud 
written codo by which to n'gulitto thn judgments of llioir brohous. but also 
tliAt these fiiiictiouaries duly coinmitiml theso Jiiilgments. hueh as they were, 
to wrlllng. in the very days of men whose contemptuoiiN ik'uial of tlio uxistoiice 
of either record has been almost universally ri'cidvod as true. 

(a) Collect, dc Reh. Jlib.vols. i. and iii; and Trans. R. Irish AcatLvol, xlv. 
See also Lynch, Cumlnvusis Kversus. p. 157. 

(5) 8ee Catalogues of MSS. in Brit. Mus.; in Bod. Lib. Oxen; hi Trio. 
Col. Utib.; uUtl in K. Irisii Acod. 

f c) Colieef; do Rob. Uib. vol. L 

(<0 Hist. Lib. for ixehimd, (e) TxanB,B,LAcad.Tol9tv« 
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mesno lands of tho tribe wore set apart for the maintenance 
of the chief, tho chief, elect, the bard, doctor, and brehon. 

With regard to the nature of the property enjoywl in 
these several estates, the tribe at large possessed what is 
called the allodial or original indefeasible property in all the 
lands, and could not bo ejected out of them in consequence 
of any arrears of tribute, inasmuch as the superior lord 
lifted only a proportion of t4e increase of stock upon tho 
pastures, and was bound to take the saoie away at ccrUiin 
seasons: this rent was procisel)- a lay tUlte, being one-tenth 
of tho increase. As to the conimon tillage lands, every 
member of the tribe possessed a life interest in them, pro¬ 
portioned to his stock in cattle. In the private demesne 
lands individuals h:ul a permanent inheritable interest. 
In his sc])arate portion of the (hmiesno lands of the tribe, 
the chief had a life interest, of which the reversion lay with 
the tanist, i.e., the xerofid mini, or chief cleiit, and in like 
manner tho tanist, bard, &<;. possessed life interests in 
their several portions. 

Tho personal distinctions of the tribe, corresponding to 
the above territorial divisions, were, so far as can be gathered 
from the very confused authorities on this head, llie I/i-Jinm’, 
holders in common ; and the Dathnif'-Jhnii', those indivi¬ 
duals alluded to above who were entitled to separate inherit¬ 
able j)ossessions. The Iv-Jinnt, or oominnnally of this 
pastoral c.orporation, apjM-ar to liave been of one rank ; but 
\\v3 Duthuifi/innc wen* divided into sovciral classes, of which 
the three most intelligible were tins Drirhh jiinic or class, as 
tho cotmiienlators explain it, nearest the succession, who 
had the riglu to inherit (he whol(> patrimony of their kin 
without dt’diiciion; the GnU-Jinnr, who inhin-itcd Ihrcc- 
fotirths of their patrimonial estates; and the Inr-Jhini', 
whose right of inheritance extended to only one-fourth of 
the i)ro))erly left by (heir relations. Tlii'^c lU'ivilegod classiis 
were, in every tribe,limited in number; but it does not exactly 
n|)p(!ar what was the fpialitication for adniissiim, or the rule 
of exclusion, or wbctlier (be Di'irhh-fuiiiv, for instance, be¬ 
came dis<iualified on the election of a tanist less nearly 
related to them than to others, allboiigh it is evident that a 
man might rise from tlie condition of a tenant of common 
tillage to that, of a froeholdur, orttf’c-sd, descend frointlio 
higher class to the lower. As to the chief himself, he was 
usually elei'ted befoia* the death of his predecessor, and the 
rule seems to have bctrli invariably, that the eddest of the 
candidates, if not incapacitated by age or infirmity, should 
have the preference, the brother being commonly chosen in¬ 
stead of the son, and tlic son rather than the neplicw. Ilis 
revenue arose, as has been said, from the tenths of the in¬ 
crease of cattle, and Ironi the rovennes of his deuie.-,iio lands. 
In addition he had certain (rlaiiiis of entertainment for him¬ 
self and houseliuld at stated limes in tho houses of his tenants, 
in tlie same manner as his sujieriors, at certain seasons, 
quartered lliemselves or their soldiers upon him. Tlu'sc 
claiin.s were sometimes compromised by both for an equiva¬ 
lent in tribute ; hut, as a portion, more or less, by way of 
homage, was generally reserved, and as the reservation, ac¬ 
cording to its extent, would seem to have had a special 
denomination, we have an explanation of the perplexing 
multiplicity of exactions which has so frequently calleil 
<lown the censure of our early writeis, who seem to consider 
roj/ne, /ivinv, //anuffAt, sohorun, cuddy, &e. icc., as so many 
separate taxes, leviable on one and tlie same liulding—an 
exiortien apjiarcntly monstrous, and really inqiraelieahle, 
since there are as many denominations of tribute, according 
to its reserved extent, as, if added together, would amount 
to perhaps three times the value of the whole land. 

So far of the Finne, or original members of the kindred, 
who constituted tho great majority of the tribe. But in 
every tribe there \va.s'another class, less numerous and gene¬ 
rally less honuuruhle, but in many respects peculiarly inte¬ 
resting and important, particularly as regards the origin of 
the feudal law. The subject of feudal tenures has occupied 
the attention of the* most distinguished English lawyers 
and historians. Tlie origin of the system has been in all 
cases referred more or less to the necessities of military con¬ 
quest, and its genius has been invariably considered as ([uitc 
distinct fnim that of any pastoral constitution. Tho remains 
of the brehon law however would go far to show that the 
feudal and pastoral systems, if not to some extent identical, 
have been in their origin closely and necessarily connected. 
Tho system laid down above is so far calculated for the 
government of a society composetl of trikes, each tribe pos¬ 
sessing the allodium oi its own district, and the &ass of its 


.members holding in common. But co-existent with tho first 
practical development of such a system, if not actually con¬ 
templated in Us very rudiments, arises the necessity of pro¬ 
viding for those mcinlicrs of tho community who, either by 
chance, or choice, or compulsion, have been separated from 
their particular kindreds, and have thus no proper Finne 
with whom to idaim a shqm* Such individuals could not 
3xpcct to [larticipalo in tho'^iglits of blood enjoyed by Ihuso 
tribes among whom they might be dispersed, neither could 
they be received tiy the eomniomdty of those tribes as 
tenants on their (luctnating pusse.ssions. To provide for 
them, it was ncce.ssary tlnit a certain portion of the land 
should be set apart for tho reception of strangers. To 
prevent the confusion of many landlords, the ]>rolits of these 
tenements were allotted to the chief who could thus uil'ord 
to e.xact a lighter tribute from the Finm': of his tribe. To 
induce the belter sort of strangers to settle among them, tho 
chief was empowered to grant some of these tenements iu 
perpetuity, hut the greater portion was usually let at will. 
As for those who had only their labour to oiler in lieu of the 
diief s protection, they were received on his private demesne 
lands and heeame his serfs. Admission to the upper class de¬ 
pended on the stranger s ability to pay the entrance line on 
me or more of tho disposable tenements. These tenements 
consisted of a houieslead with a eortain scope of ground 
annexed. The homestead was denominated a Itath ; to 
constitute a legitimate valli five things were requisite, viz., a 
dwelling-house, an ox-slall, a hog-sty, a sheep-peii, and a 
calf house : these buildings were generally surrounded by 
a dilcli and rampart, and lornied if necessary a pliiee de¬ 
fence as well as of residence. Tlierc is one very iirevalciit 
error with regard to raths iu Ireland; viz., that they were 
Danish ereetions, and designed .solely for nnlitary oeeit- 
pation. The term ‘ Danish rath' is altogether a misnomer. 
Tho original titles of raths, according to tlie elassifieafioii of 
the brehon law, were drawn solely fiom the eireunislaneo of 
their erection anil ocenpation by the natives {heni.seives ; as 
for example, among many others, \\w Fi/iuc-rul/i, a hnnie- 
Icad occupied by the original kindred: a Mrr-ruth, one 
rented by stranger tenants for the (ir.st time: an lar-mih, 
me oceujiied by stranger serfs on the chief's di-mesne lands ; 
i Siicr-riith, one of which tho stranger tenant enjoyed tho 
perpetuity ; a Forffit nit/i, a secondary teiiemenl appur¬ 
tenant to the Sitrr-riil/i, See. &e. The entrance tine of such 
a tenement was denominatedyiif, and for the legitimate rath 
amounted to fitly head of cattle. But tho most iniportaul 
term in this voeahulary is (hat ajqiliedto t.iie stranger tenant 
llimself. As distinguished from ihe f/i/u’, or original elans- 
inaii, the stranger tenant was called Fnidhir, and his tenure 
Fuidh. Kowtiiese terms arejiroiiouneed respectivelv Fetter 
and Feu, the identical words still employed in SeoUisIilaw to 
indicate the freeholder and his freeliold. Ilenec that (liey 
are the radical form of the otlmr feiulal derivatives, such as 
fief, fee, &c., seems more than jirohahlo ; and when wo 
come to consider more elosidy the relative sitiiation of tho 
Irish rce-l'eiier, it will appear that there is soinelhing in it 
very analogous indeed to the older forms of jiure feudal 
tenure. First, the nlUidiiiin of the soil ve.sted iii tlie repre¬ 
sentative of the tribe, so that the tenure of I he ree-l'eiict 
holding of (he chief might he considered as in cufiitc, with a 
power ill many cases of granting mesne tenures to otlier.s. 
Secondly, at the de.ith of the eliief a stated fine was paid to his 
suceessor. Thirdlv, females could not iiihoril. Fonrihly, raths 
wore liable to e.si-heat ; and. Fifthly, the tenant was hound 
to serve the chief in war, and to diet eerlaiii numbers of liis 
•soldiery at all seasons. Of the more niiiiule <-liaracleristie.s 
of the perfect feud as introduced by the Mormnns into Eng¬ 
land, such as escuage, wardship, ransom, &c. &c., there are 
so far few dise.ovcrahle traces, tint enough has been shown to 
give good ground for considering .he Irish law of feuers, con¬ 
nected as it necessarily was with the pastoral constitution of 
their society, as the original form of feudal tenure aiiioiigmll 
the Cell ic nalions. F'euers were elasi .fieri aeeording to the cir- 
cunistances of their migration ; as those who had voluntarily 
left their former tribe to seek their fortiinos; those whoso 
tribe had been dispersed in war, and those who had lied or 
been expelled their tribe for debt, for robbery, for piracy, 
or murder. Tho first throe elas.scs only had'the privilege of 
becoming rco-l'cuers; criminal fugitives were ad.nitted only 
to a temporary protection, which they paid for by cattle or 
hand-service, on the private demesne lands of the chief, until 
he should compound with his prosecutors, after which they 
usually became his serfs or bondsmen. Bond-fouers were 
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attached to the soil; tho lands to which they were assigned 
being denominated Betagli lands, and they themselves being 
frequently granted with the soilj as appears in many 
antient deeds, where they are specihed under the name of 
Betaghs. 

Thus then it would appear that the country was occupied 
by kindreds called Fimd, huUltng for the most part in 
cominun, and by Feuers, who were either tenants by rent 
and service, or Vassals of thdSi&hief. The tributes of chief 
to superior chief, up to tho supreme king of the wliolc 
island, were regulated by established precedents. The collcc* 
t ion of these rules for the kiiig<Iom of Munster is entitled 
' The Book of Rights,' and is still extant. 

So for of the comiiiou law ; next as to tho statute law of 
the Irish. Whether these particular enactments were 
do(!recd by a general assembly, as asserted by some, 
or by local chiefs, as adirmed by others, is a question nut at 
present capable of satisfactory consideration. Thu books 
containing tliem, of whatever age, profess to be hut tran¬ 
scripts and collections, with frequent references to similar 
compilations of still older date; but the text appears 
to be original, as its dialect is so antiquated as to re()uirc 
the assistance of frequent glosses, thoinsclves very ditlL- 
cult to be deciphered, and even when translated not by any 
means ea.sily understood. The collections are interspersed 
with iniincrous moral sentences, occasionally also with su¬ 
perstitious dogmas: as an instance of the first, ‘ Heaven 
IS like a chariot bn wheels, the more yon push against it 


nymous terms in their respective languages. In England, 
at the time of the Conquest, every man had his value ; in 
Wales, even to the time of its incorporation with England, nut 
only had every man his own value in gross, but the parti¬ 
cular value of all his members severally laid down by law; 
as six oxen and ten shillings for the two hands, a like sum 
for the two eyes, half that sum for one of cither pair, so 
much for tlie eoM, lips, ni^lrils, &c.7 and these again 
varied with the n^^of tho maimed individual*. It is not 
then to be constdil^ either unoxaniplcd or monstrous to 
find an Irish chieftain re<{ucsting of the lord deputy to fix 
his shcrilf s erh!, that he might know what he should have 
to pay, in case of that uilicer coining by his death at tho 
hands of any of his people. Tho amount of these erics, 
tlic difl'erent persons liable for their payment and entitled 
to their receipt, tho projKirtiuns of these claims and liabi¬ 
lities, tile udjilstiuciit of value and the living money by 
which the various proportions of the mulct were paid, tliese 
and the further punishment of the olfender in each case 
required a very minute and complicated system of enact¬ 
ments. That the old Irish were acquainted with coined 
money is asserted hy numerous authorities; that they used 
large quantities of the precious metals as a medium of 
value is unc|ucstionubk!; but us none save chiefs and lords 
of territories were required to pay tribute in metal, the 
dealings of llie mass of the people were calculated for tho 
standard of living money as closely as the nature of tho 
medium would permit. Cattle were accordingly classified; 


the farllier it Hies from you;' and as an example of the 
second, ‘ There arc seven witnesses against a wicked king; 
viz., division in his councils, strained interpretation of the 
laws in his court, dearth, barrenness of cattle or lack of milk, 
a blight of fruit, and a blight of seed sown in the ground : 
these arc as lighted candles to expose the misgorernment 
of every king 

I'lie niiiiiber seven would seem to havo been held in 
much the same esteem as the mystic number three. There 
arc, fijr instance, ‘ seven classes of persons whose anger is 
not to bo resented; viz. bards, commanders, women, pri¬ 
soners, drunken persons, druids, and kings in their own 
dominions.’ There are again ‘ three deaths not to bo be¬ 
moaned; the death of a fat hog, tlic death of a thief, and 
the death of a proud prince . three things again which ad¬ 
vance the subject; to bo tender to a good wife, to serve a 
good prince, and to be obedient to a good governorh’ In 
this last example the same idea is repeated in order to 
complete the triad. What virtue cau have been supposed 
to reside in these peculiar forms of expression it is hard to 
conceive. The only assignable reason for their use seems 
to be that they were thus more easily committed to ineinory. 
The syifem liowever does not ajipear to havo been used to 
any 6uch extent in Ireland as in Wales; triads, iii fact, 
form the bulk of Howell Dim's laws, and those of the 
most arbitrary and absurd description. 

But to proceed with the more practical and intelligible 
portion of these collections, the laws defining specific crimes 
and their punishments. It is said tiiat previous to the reign 
of F’elimy Reachtair, or tho Lawgiver, the /ex talionis pre¬ 
vailed in Ireland, and that he altered that code for a system 
of retribution by mulct about a.d. 164. Parricide, rape, 
and murder, under certain circumstances, still remained 


jnuiishablc by death; but whether in consequence of this fences on those arable commons which were probably sepa- 
rcfni-m in the old law. or by immemorial custom, all other rateil from the pasture by only one exterior circumvallation, 
offences were thenceforth provided a(;ainst in the brehou j while each man knew the portion that was to fall to bis par- 
law by dehnite fines. Tho retribution thus exacted was ticular reaping-hook within. The adjustment of these pur- 
denomiaated Eneclan or Eric, terms applicable also to tiuns must have been a matter of some difilculty; from an 
rents, prices, and value in general. This system of cries account of a partition of this kind given by Sir Henry Piers, 
has been justly censured by all English writers on the who wrote a history of the county of Westmeath in the year 
history of Ireland. But in this, as in most other instances, 1682,$ it would appear that the plan usually pursued was 
the censuFcrs of the Irish have exaggerated tho evil by con- this. Thu land was divided into equal shares, in the pro- 
sidc'r’g it as peculiar to that people. So far however from portion, each to the whole, of tho herd of the least proprietor 
being confined to the Irish, this mode of retribution by eric to the whole creaght or common stock of all their cattle, 
has been practised at one time or other by almost all the These shares were drawn for by lot, in order to give to all 
nations of Europe. The Greeks^, tho Romans}, the'old an equal chance of getting the won)|^or better land. He 
Germansll, the Franksif, the Saxons**, tho Welsh, t+ all then, it is supposed, whose herds were thrice as numerous 
nunisbecl our present capital oiTences by a fine. Tho only as those of the least proprietor, drew three such aliquot 
difference lies in tho word to express it, poine (poena')? parts; he possessing ten times as many, ten such, and so 
muletd, weregikl, manbote, Sarhaad, and Eric being syne- on, the shares being taken hero and there as they turned 


; and no doubt it w'oiild raise a smile on the countenance of 
; a modern niercliant to be told of calves, yearlings, heifers, 
B strippers, in-calf caws, &c. representing the fractional parts 
, of the standard of currency, but sueli has been the original 
: peeniiiaryt substitute in every country ; and when we have 
t the learned Scldcn deedaring that ‘ pounds and shillings 

were not abundant in England in 10U4, but paid in truck 
1 and cattlewo can cun.sidcr the practice in a le.ss intolerant 
; spirit than those who, writing but a few centuries after the 
i use of coined iiioncy, had become common among their own 

- countrymen, have represented tho barharisin of the Irish 
i ill this res]>eet as a thing almost unhcanl of before. It lias 

- been seen that in proportion to the number of cattle po 

1 sfssed by each member of the tribe was liis share of tlie 

- coniinon tillage lands. Tims cattle were not only the 
i standard of value, but the qualificat ion for, and a necessary 
i concomitant of, property. The land was thus by a sort of 
) legal fiction an appurtenance of the stock; so that to say 
I of a person under this system that he possessed a hun- 
1 dred cows, implied not only that bis- herds amounted to so 
i many head of cattle, but that in addition, and as a no- 
. ce.ssary appurtenance of bis estate in them, he also pos- 
) sessed the grazing of a hundred cows, and llic share pro- 
, portioned to a hundred cows in the common tillage lands of 
! his tribe. Every addition to tho number of a inairs'eatlle 

was therefore a virtual accession of land and prwluce, and 
i vice vend; and thus a mulct of cattle fell as heavily on 
i the granary as on the larder or dairy of the fined individual ; 
i for these proportionate partitions of the land took jdace at 

- stated periods, and each man's harvest fluctuated with his 
1 herds as they bore a greater or a less ratio to the aggregate 
, of all the cattle of tlie rest. The division of the ground 
1 into portions so uncertain precluded the use of permanent 
I fences on those arable commons which were probably sepa- 
■ rat^l from the pasture by only one exterior circumvallation, 
/ while each man knew the portion that wa.s to fall to bis par¬ 
ticular reaping-hook within. The adjustment of these por¬ 
tions must have been a matter of some difilculty; from an 
account of a partition of this kind given by Sir Henry Piers, 
who wrote a history of the county of Westmeath in the year 
1682,$ it would appear that the plan usually pursued was 
this. Thu land was divided into equal shares, in the pro¬ 
portion, each to the whole, of the herd of the least proprietor 
to the whole creaght or common stock of all their cattle. 
These shares were drawn for by lot, in order to give to all 
an equal chance of getting the won)|^or better land. He 
then, it is supposed, whose herds were thrice as numerous 
as those of the least proprietor, drew three such aliquot 
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as those of the least proprietor, drew three such aliquot 
parts; he possessing ten times as many, ten such, and so 
on, the shares being taken hero and there as they turned 
up, and every man cropping his own portion as he thought 
At. X^e system is stiU remengbered in some parts of the 
country, and a nit^e of eicj^ressing the ext^t of land 
among the Munster peasimtry is still to say ‘-So much as 
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foUnvas bo many cowa.’ Hence, in all likelihood, the term 
Bally-hoe, i. e. cow-land, a term which has perplexed 
many writers, in consequence of the varying extent repre¬ 
sented by it at different times and in different districts. It 
appears therefore that by lev.ying all mulcts for infringe- 
ments of the law in living money, the Irish brehoiis took the 
most effectual mode of making their punishments tell.on the 
whole condition apd standing of the offender in his tribe, for 
punishments so inHicted showed themfclves, more or less, 
m every circumstance of his life affected 

ills landed property in all cases for a whole year at least. 

In calculating by the measure, it was necessary again to 
fix a standard of available aliquot parts. Tho'number three 
was found most convenient, and accordingly the cumhat, a 
general expression of fixed value, was made to consist of 
three in-calf cows, and by multiples and fractions of this 
quantity all other proportions of value were usually regu¬ 
lated. Seven cumhatx, or twenty-one cows, was the usual 
eric for murder on the highway. This will appear, at first 
sight, a very inadequate retribution, but as it is not quite 
clear whether the relatives of the deceased could not seve¬ 
rally recover an cric from the murderer, and as it is ati 
accompaniment of the punishment in this oflen(;c, that the 
criminal loses all right in the common tillage lands of his 
tribe, no matter how numerous his herds may be, after 
satisfying the judgment of the brehon, his punishment may 
not perhaps have been so much disproportioned as it would 
otherwise appear. Still the possession of numerous herds 
might thus purchase the wealthy man a privilege of violencn. 
To guard against this, the liability increased with the rank 
of the culprit. Taking the liability of the ordinary clans¬ 
man at one, that of the wealthy boor (bo-airea"h, pro¬ 
nounced booare, i. e, a person rich in cattle,) would be 
represented by two, that of the llaith or petty chief by 
three and a half, and so on to the righ or lord of his 
country, whoso liability is raised in the proportion of seven 
to one. Robbery was punished, in like manner, with this 
salutary provision, that if the robber could not be disco- 
veretr,'-tUe holder of the stolen goods should pay his cric. 
The sanctity of marriage was strictly guarded: the injured 
husband had his first redress at the hands of his fiither-in¬ 
law ; failing him, he might levy retribution on his wife's 
brothers; failing them again, on her foster-children; and 
finally, if she had no relations, or if none of them were sol¬ 
vent, her tribe at large had to pay the penalty of her crime. 

Next to these, the fines for trespass appear to have been 
attended to with peculiar strictness and care. Hitherto wo 
have spoken of lands held in common, whether for pasturage 
or tillage, where there could be no fences, and consequently 
little trespa.s.s ; but, before we enter on the code of trespass- 
eric, it will bo necessary to recur to those lands which we 
have denominated the private demesne lands of the tribe in 
which the Deirbh-flnne possessed their distinct inheri¬ 
tance. In the present state of the inquiry, it cannot be 

E recisely ascertained how this inheritance was ac<iuircd; 

ut such lands arc frequently alluded to in the original 
laws, and distinctly recognized by Sir James Ware, who 
admits them to have been freeholds. These lands not being 
subject to yearly repartition, were permanently defined and 
fenced, and the cxelusive ijossession enjoyed by their holders 
is evinced by the extreme jealousy of the law decreeing 
their inviolability. First, we have the legal fence defined ; 
viz, a trench, two feet in width at bottom, three feet in 
depth, and three feet in width at top, with a ditch raised on 
one side, of these dimensions and materials, viz. twelve 
hands of stone work three feet thick, twelve hands of sod 
over that, then wooden stakes two feet asunder driven 
firmly into the sod, laced with wattles, and rising three hands 
over all. For breaking through a fence so constructed, the 
legal fine was thus proportioned: for every breach up to the 
breadth of three stakes, a heifer or young bull ; for every 
breach above three and under five stakes, a bull full grown; 
for every breach over five and under eight ditto, an in-calf 
cow: up to twelve ditto, five cows; and so on in progre^ive 
increase. That these lands were considerable enough to 
be extensively wooded, appears also from the penalties 
against trespass on timber. The classification and com¬ 
parative valuation of trees in a country which has usually 
been considered a wilderness of forests cannot fail to bo in¬ 
teresting. Timber was divided into four classes—airigh, 
athair foghla, and losa timber; and the fines for trespass 
on each were thus proportioned: nirifrh timber, viz. oak, 
ash, hazlo, holly, yew, and fir—for cutting the trunk, five 


cows; for cutting or maiming the limbs, a heifer; for the 
branches, a two-year old. Athair timber, viz. alder, willow, 
hawthorn, quick-beam, birch, and elm—for cutting the 
tri^k, a cow; for the'branches, a heifer. Foghla, timber, 
viz.' black thorn, elder, .spihdlc-tree, white hazle, aspen, 
arbutus—for each, a heifer. Losa timber or fire-wood, viz. 
fern, furze, briar, heathji ivy, broom, dwarf thorn—the 
penalty for destroying these io be at the discretion of the 
brehon. Full as the classification here is, it scarcely equals 
in minuteness that law of Ina, a king of the West Saxons 
in the tenth century, which estimates the value of a treo 
by the number of swine its branches could give shelter to*. 

But perhaps a more remarkable law is that of the Irish 
brehon regulating the property in bees. Honey and wax 
must have formed a large portion of the wealth of thoso 
days, else the various contingent interests in a species of 
property .so hard to fix as that in a swarm of wandering 
bees had never been calculated and laid down with such 
s<;rupulous nicety. In the first place, the bees themsclvc.s 
are protected by severe enactraents against injury of what¬ 
ever kind. Next, they are to be left free, under heavy 
lienulties, to choose their own place of swarming : ‘ to blind 
the bees’ by casting up dust, or taking any other means to 
force them to dosciend and swarm on one’s own land, while 
they arc flying out of the lands of another, was an offence for 
wliicli the punishment was no less than expulsion from the 
tribe and territory. The bees having voluntarily selected and 
settled on a tree, it then depended cii the rank and privileges 
of the owner as well of the bees as of the tree they had 
chosen, what was to bo the portion of wax and honey re¬ 
served for each, and how long the original owner should 
continue to recoive that share, as the bees in all cases ulti¬ 
mately became the property of him upon whose tree they 
had alighted. The commentators on the old text here com-* 
plain very bitterly of the clergy, who, it would appear, wore 
particularly fortunate in attracting such wuii<lering swarms 
to their abbey orchards, where they did not scruple to cover 
them with sheets, and take other unfair iiieaiis of securing 
their stay among them. If the bees, however, were found 
beyond the sound of a church bell, or the crowing of a cock, 
ill the woods or meadows, the finder was entitled to the 
whole proceeds, excepting a ninth part, which he had to pay 
by way of tribute to the chief. If these laws have been 
rightly translated, the old Irish must have possessed the 
secret of abstracting the wax and honey without destroying 
the swarm. In no other collection of laws are the regula¬ 
tions regarding this species of property so copious; in fact 
it would require all the space here devoted to this subject to 
explain the minute and complicated decrees of the brehon 
law regarding bees alone. 

It is equally impracticable to enter fully into the law of 
watercourses, the eiiautiiients on wliicli arc very remarkable, 
iinvsrauch as the property of the whole water of a stream 
vests ill him out of whose laud it first springs, so that tlie 
owner of the fountain could levy tribute even on those 
bridges wliich crossed the river between banks lielonging to 
other men, as well as on all houses (save those of the chief, 
the head villager, and the miller,) whose occupants drew 
water either from the fountain or the stream. Millers were 
a class peculiarly favoured in these laws: tlicir mill-races 
were tax free ; llicir niill-wright.s, while pursuing their trade, 
could not be prosecuted lor trespass; ainl, as above stated, 
their liousoliolds Wiire o.venipt from tribute on all water drawn 
for their consumption. It is worthy of remark that by the 
Jewish law tlic mill-stone could not be confiscated. 

The law of rivers and sea coasts is also laid down at some 
length; but of the law of roads only one section hitherto 
lias been found. This section, however, is well worth 
notice, as it contains proof of a mucli more general design 
ill these laws than wo might otlicrw! e be disposed to give 
them credit for. It provides that the space of the cast, of a 
dart shall be left from high-water mark along tbo sea-shore 
for the construction of a public coast-i-oad ro. nd the whole 
kingdom. It is said that some traces of such a road are still 
to be seen upon the Irish coast. Valiancy states that in his 
day the country ]Mop1e called it Brian Born's road; and 
other writers mention the remains of a groat inland causeway 
somewhat similar to the British 'Watling Street, crossing the 
country from Dublin to Limerick, which was probably the 
effect of a similar provision fur inland communication. 

■She law of fosterage is more fully stated. Every member 
of the Dathaig-finne, or gentry of tho clan, was bound to 
• iiSget Imb, Lambwd, No, 43. 
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send hia malo ohildren to foster with some family of the. 
In-finm or comuiomilty ; for it Was prorided that but^ 
fosterers coul<l claim full eric. Tho Mgairer or mster-lce^ 
was a stated sum payable by iuatalmtnts during the child's 
minority. While the child w5s thus under age, the foster- 
father was bound to pay one-half of his lines, in return 
for which the young noUle or idilrman was ever after bound 
to protect his new kindred, and in particular to pay all fines 
incurred by his foster-mother, Mcept in case of adultery, 
when the liability first fell upon her fitther and brothers, if 
alive and solvent. 

The law of tuition provides for three chief branches of 
education, viz.: knowledge of cattle, as being the first and 
most iumortant in a pastoral community ; next, knowledge 
of agriculture, and finally of navigation, instruction in let¬ 
ters being an indispensable branch of e^h. These attain¬ 
ments were ac(|uired under tutors hired for the purpose, and 
paid by the father Oif foster-father, according to tlie arrange 
ment of the yEgaireir, the foster-father himself being always 
the youth's instructor in all military and athletic exercises. 
The tutors alluded to were the ollamhs or hards, who also 
acted as clerks and notaries under the brehon. The oiliccs 
of these functionaries, as well as of the physiinan, wer<! here¬ 
ditary, but not, as is generally supposed, subject to the law 
of primogeniture ; the judge, poet, or doctor, being at liberty 
to select from all of his own uatne those apprentices whom 
he might think most promising in bis peculiar profession. 

The law of pliysic propovtioni'd dijctors" fees to the rank 
of the patient and the nature of the coinpbiiut. If a cure 
was not efl'eetcd the doctor had no pay, but where the treat¬ 
ment proved successful the recompense was very liberal, as 
tburteeu cumluils or forty-two cows for the cure of a bisliup 
or provincial king, seven and a half cumhuls I'or that of a 
lord of a eoniilrv, three for that of a bovare, and two lor a 
ineinbcr of the couiuionalt)'. 

It is dis])utod wlnsther ihe new .scries of enactments were 
suiiipiaary or merely valnatory. Doctor Dedwicli adopts 
the hitter opinion, but tho tenor of the translated fragments 
woulil seem rather to imply the former. They are said to have 
been euiicted by Mugdories, the daughter of Mocha Muad- 
had, a king who lived in thi; second ceulnry. By them 
ertaiu value is established for various articles of dress and' 
luxury, as, for example, a mantle wrought with the needle is 
valued at a steer or heifer. The dress of a petty-cliieftain s 
lady is estimated at three cows: that of a liead villager's 
wife at two ; that of a bard and bis wife together at three; 
and that of a bishop at six. Tlie bodkin or brooch of any 
olio under the rank of a borarii was in like manner priced 
at tlireo heifers; that i;f bovari; at live ; that of a Flaith or 
petty-chief at ten ; and that of a king or bird of a eounlry at 
thirty. Of the same value in each degree was the bridle. 
Tho belt was estimated proportionately at abimt a third ; 
ami in like manuor with regard to arms and armour, drink¬ 
ing-cups, &e. &e. 

As to forms of trial, there is nothing preserved which so 
far throws any light upon this portion of the iiuiuiiy,except 
one very interesting fragment, viz., cases of disiHitcd inhe¬ 
ritance of lands were to he judged by twelve voices, one dis¬ 
sentient voice invalidating the verdict. This was the ancient 
law', and llio commentator ob.-.ones that the hardship of its 
extreme strictness oceasioned its practical repeal. 

Such, so far as can be collected from the present ill-ar- 
-atigcil and defective materials, would appear to have been 
the old system of rude jurisprudence under which Ihe Irish 
people lived prior to the invasion of tlie Anglo-Normans in | 
thotwellth century. The eompierors brought their own laws 
ivith them ; but the progress of tho more complicated ami 
formal feudal eystemof the continent in displacing its primi¬ 
tive originator and rival was necessarily very slow'. The brehon 
law ofTered many attraclioiis to ambitious individuals desi¬ 
rous of establishing a self-contained despotism in each of 
their several territories; and while the particular duties and 
services done by tho new feudal law were rigorously exacted, 
the general privileges of tho English constitution were 
denied. The subjects of llio Anglo-Norman conquerora 
thus participated in the evils of bath systems ; for the pro- 
teiUioii of judicial trial by Uie law of England could not bo. 
claimed by the serfs of remote districts; and the power of 
the conquerors was too arbitrary to permit any operation of 
the brehon law within thoir bounds which was not for the 
sole interest of the lord: thus the poor native of the pale #as 
mulcted under both laws and protected by neither. It is not 
surprising therefore that the lapse of a Norman noble into 


mere Irishiste, by which he acknowledged the brehon ecxlo 
alone, was anxiously encouraged by his dependents; and such 
were the inducements of the system itself for turbulent and 
ambitious spirits, that few of the adventurous nobles who 
first#stablished themselves in Ir^dand resisted tlie tempta¬ 
tion. To guard against defection so ruinous to the whole 
policy of the conquest, many statutes were enacted in tho 
parliaments of both countries. These at flrat were for the 
encouragement of^e English law only,1)ut allerwards it 
became necessary lj|nHo measures of prevention as well tis 
of discouragoinent. Tiie first positivo act ogainst the prac¬ 
tice of the brehon law within the pale was psissed by tlic 
parliament h^d at Kilkenny by Lionel Duke of Clarence, 
anno 1362; by which the ofience is declared high treason. 
This was followed by tho IStli Hen. VI. c. i. ii. iii., and iho 
28th do., c. i., with similar prohibitions and penalties. Tho 
prohibition, however, bad little elTect. Tho open defection of 
the great families of De Burgho, Bermingliain, and various 
branches of the Fitzgeralds, in Ulster, Comiauglit and Mun¬ 
ster, kept the dangerous oxample constantly bolbro the eyes 
of the nubility on the borders of the pale, and each succes¬ 
sive rebellion tended to increase the evil: lor if the govern¬ 
ment were successl'nl, the border barons, on whom the main- 
teiiiuice of that udvantage afterwards depmided, were pro- 
portionably more indulged ; and, if the Irish prevailofl, their 
yielding under .sncli eoiupulsion was the more exensable. A 
good example ol'tho anomalous slate of society produced by 
the intermixture of the two systems on the borders of the 
pale may bo adduced from the reiiorts made by various cor- 
tMirate towns of I.einster to the commissioners appointed by 
TIenry the Eighth .to inquire into the abuses of the Irisli 
nobility anno 1 C)'.i7. The following is an abstrael of some of 
the most remarkable complaints. ‘ All the freeholders, lay 
and sjiiritual, chargi d their tenants with rnt/ne and livn-y, 
with fotj and /«///, with mnnner-oiitft, witli cudies and 
canhifff, with blark-men, with b/uck-tnoni>t/, with the mniii- 
tenanec of nitixfronx, and with curriitgi' and serviire in gene¬ 
ral. Lord Kildare and Lady ('atheriiia Poor not only rci- 
qiiired coyno and livery for their own horses and boys, but 
also lor fliose of all their guests, Englisli or Irish, parlieu- 
larly when they kept Easter or Christ mas. When cither ho 
(Kildare) or Poor, or Ossory, hunted, their dogs w'cro sup¬ 
plied with bread, milk or butter. When the deputy or any 
great man came to Lady Poer she levied a subsidy at her 
pleasure for moat, drink, and candle, under the ntimo of 
‘ nifirtyagh.’ When Ossory or Poer married a daughtc.r, 
the former demandeil a sheep from every husbandman, and 
a cow from every village : and when their sons were sent to 
England, a Irilmlo was levied on every village or plough¬ 
land. l.,ady Poer took of a tenant who bad bis liorse or 
cattle stolen, .') marks for his want of vigilance. Sir Thomas 
Butler exacted 10 marks at Easter, if bis subjects had 
(lassed the year without galeiiglass or spearsinen. William 
Bermyngbam required 16 quarts to the gallon, in payments 
by liiinid measure. Some lords took the tenants' proiluco 
at prices fixed by tlii:m.selves, and thereby were enabled to 
forestall the markets. The brehon, who was kept by 
Lady Catlierine Poer, took for his jndgmont, called 
• sylogag,’ 16<if. of every mark sterling, both of the plaiiitilf 
and defimdant, &c. &c.’ By these tyrannical practices, re¬ 
sulting from the union of the wor.st parts of lioth systems, 
the brehon law fell into extreme mlium, but they are cbietly 
the cxorbitancies and malpractices of this class which 
have been quoted by English writers who censure it; so 
that if tho views here taken be correct, tliat odium has been 
in great measure undeserved. Indeed the nobles of the 
pale seem to have established a separate code of laws for 
their own government, known as the Hiatutex of Kileaxh ; 
and we find them, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, inllict- 
ing a penalty of five marks on the individual who would sue 
l)y any other law. If these statutes be the index to stich 
practices as those quoted above, it is little to be wotidered at 
that tho brehon law, which bore tlie blame of all, should have 
been denounced as it was. Great efforts wero accunlingly 
made, both in this reign and in Elizabeth's, to supplant 
tho brehon law; the 3rd and 4th Philip and Mary, c. v., 
is also directed against some of its efieels; btit it was not 
till the 3rd of James that the final extirpation of the old 
law was efl'eetcd. The whole kingdom being then divided 
into counties, with their several sheriffs and circuits of 
assize, the brehon law became a mere subject of inquiry 
to the antiquary, a’iid us such, at tho present day, pos¬ 
sesses perhaps greater interest than any other branch of 
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Irish or Celtio arcfaseologf. The sketch here attempted 
cannot he free tVom numerous defects, and perhaps from 
some actual errors, for the materials are often vague and 
sometimes defective. The original MSS. are writtep in 
a dialect so antiquated as to bailie almost all Irish scho¬ 
lars, and the accuracy of some of the existing translations, 
meagre as they ace, has l)cen seriously called in question. 
It remains for the learned Societies ot irpland, with whom 
there is no lack of means for the und<^ptkin|', to make that 
Use of the brehon law manuscripts in their possession, to 
which bodies professing similar objects in any other country 
of Europe would long since have turned them. A profes¬ 
sorship of the Irish language is about to be established in 
the U iiiversity of Dublin : and it is to bo hoped that a step so 
long and unaccountably delayed may now lead to some re¬ 
sult which will do away with the reproach in this regard 
ntiiiching to tliat institution. (iW-SiS. im theUbrary of the 
Itoytd Irish Acaitemy ; Tramuclions of do., vols. xiv. xv.; 
Viiilcncey’s Collectanea, \o\s.\. and iii.; Letlwich's Antiqui¬ 
ties of Ireland ; Slate Papers of the reifrn of Henry the 
Eighth {Ireland) I Statutes of Ireland; Original Comma- 
nieations.) 

IIRKISACH. OI.D BUEISACH or BRISACII, an 
antient town on Iho Rhine, about 1‘2 m. S. of Freiburg, is 
in the «;ircle of the Upper Rhino in the grand duchy of 
Baden. It was considorerl the bulwark of Germany on the 
lino of the Upper Rhine, and was termed the ‘pillow’ 
(kisswi) or ‘ key of the empire:' even at present it is one 
of the strongest fortresses in Germany. The castle was 
built 'uy Berthuld, duke of Ziihringcn. Its vicinity was Iho 
theatre of obstinate eonllicts during the Thirty-years’ war, 
ami the scene of two victories gained by the Swedc-s over 
the Imperialists; the oue in 1G:{4, and the other in 1638. 
By the treaty of Westphalia in 1G4S Breisach was cetled to 
the French, but the peace of Ryswick in lf>97 restored it 
to the Austrians. Si.x yi-ars afterwards it was invested by 
M.irshal Vaiiban, .and hetrayecl into his hands by the Im- 
jierial generals. Counts Areo and Marsigli, ttf whom the 
former was ti’ied, convicted of treason, anti beheaded at 
liregi'iiz. Aust ria regaint.tl possession of the plaeo by \ irlutt 
of tilt! treaty f)f Rastadt in 171.), and its works were after¬ 
wards rendered much stronger by the erection of a eitailel 
on Mount Eckhardl. The events of the campaign of 1713 
and 1 741 threw it once more into the power of the French ; 
hut they evacuated it and recrossed the Rhino, after de¬ 
stroying the town and its ftirtificattens, as well as the anticiit 
tower, the only remains of tlio original castle which the 
hand of time had spared. Fart of the town was hiinit by 
the French during the revolutionary campaign in 1793; 
lliri'o yi-ars afterwards. General Moreau, upon i'e-<'r()ssing 
the Rhine between Breisach and Tliiningon in his retreat 
out of Swabia, left a garrison in Breisach; and the French 
retaineil possession of it in spite of the efforts of the Au.strians. 
In isOfi the French government translerrcd it, togiither with 
the Brisgan, to the huu.so of Baden. Breisach is situated on 
a circular hill on the E. hank of the Rhino, between Basle 
and iStrashurg; and in conjunction with the par. of Hoch- 
stetten, which has l^con incorporated with it, contains about 
4U0 houses and 3200 itih., who are engaged in mechanical 
pursuits, ti'iule, and navigation. There is likewise a consi- 
dm'uble tobacco manufactory in the town. The Minstt;!- of 
St. Stephen, which has survived every calamity th.it has 
hefallen Breisach, and is built in the old style of Gcrniaii 
architecture, contains the monuments of several old War¬ 
riors, as well as of other individuals of note. 48° 1' N. lat., 
7° 34' E. long. 

BREISLA'K, SCIPIO'NE, was horn at Rome in 17.18, 
of a family originally from Glcmiany. Cardinal Scipione 
Borgheso stood godfather to him, and gave him his own 
Christian name. Bricslak early distingiiisheil himself for 
Ins application to the physical sciences, by which he attracted 
the attention of the learned Stay of Ragusa,^ who olfercil 
him a professorship of mathematics and physics in a col¬ 
lege newly established at Ragusa. In that city lireisluk 
became acquainted with the Abate Fortis, from whose con¬ 
versation he derived a fresh impulse toward the sb'dy 
of natural philosophy. After remaining several years at 
Ragusa Brcislak returned to Rome, where he was ap¬ 
pointed professor in the College Nazareno. He mainly 
contributed to form the rich cabinet of mineralogy of that 
institution, and he made excursions to tho hills near the 
lake of Braeoiauo, N.W. of Rome, to inv^tigate their geo¬ 
logy and mineralogy. He published the result of his ob- 


f^rvadons, * Saggio d’Osservazioni suIlaTolfa, Oriolo e La- 
tera.’ in 1786. Afterwards, on his going to, Naples, he wa.s 
employed by that govevnment in several mining researches, 
and in constructing a vast distilling troparatiis on tlie vul¬ 
canic mountain called La Solfatara. His health becoming 
seriously aifected by these labours, he was obliged to desist, 
and was appointed teacher to the students of artillery in the 
royal military coUego of Naples. Ho made frequent peram¬ 
bulations through the province of Terra di Lavoro for the 
sake of geological refCarch; the results of his ohservaiiuns 
are contained in bis ‘Topograpia fisica della Campanio,’ 
Florence, 1796, afterwards translated into French, with adili- 
tions ; and an essay on the volcanic formation of the seven 
hills of Rome, ‘Voyages dans la Campanie,' Farij, 1801. 
Brcislak had been driven to Paris by the events of 1799. 
At Paris lie was cordially received by Fourcroy, Chapial, 
Cuvier, and the other .scientific men of that capital. Having 
returned to Italy at the end of that war,'ho was appointed iii 
1802 inspector of the national manufactory of saltpetre and 
gunpowder of (he Italian reimhlic, and meinhor of tho Italian 
institute. From that lime he resided ehicily at Milan. He 
wrote several treatises on the manufacture of saltpetre. ‘ Del 
Salnitru e delV Arte del Salnitrajo,’ ‘ Memoria sulla Fabhri- 
eaziono o Raftinazione dei Nilvi,’ ‘ Istruzione Pratica per 
le piceole Fabbiicazionc di Nitre, da farsi dalle per.soiio di 
eanipagnu.’ Brcislak continued in his olliec of inspeelor 
through tho various changes of government, and also under 
the Austrian administration till liis death. In order to en- 
coiiragc tlic study of geology, which was then still in its 
inliiney in Italy, Brcislak published in 1811 his ‘Intro- 
duzione alia Geologia,' which he afterwards enlarged and 
published in Freneli under tho title of ‘ Institutions Geolo- 
gi(|ues,’ Milan, 1819. This work was well received, and 
was iuiiue<lia(ely translated into German. Brcksluk was 
elected a member of most scienlific societies in Europe. 
Tn I81fi, togetlier with Monti, Giordani, and Accriii, ho 
formed the plan of a new scieiililic and literary journal for 
Italy, called ‘ Bihlioteca Tlalialia,’ wliiuli still holds, after 
twenty year.x, the first rank ainoiig the periodicals of that 
country. Brcislak was one of the original conlrihutovs. In 
1.S22 he published ‘ De.scrizione Geologica della Provineiatli 
Milano,’ which was printed at the ex|)ense of the Austrian 
governineiit of Lombardy. Breishik dii.-d at Milan, February 
1.'), 1826, universally regretted botli for his scientific merit 
and his personal qualities, ilis rich collection of minerals 
has pa.sscd into I he liunds ilio Borromco family. 

BREMEN, a duchy in tlic N.W. part of the kingdom of 
Hanover, lioundcd on the N. by |]i« Gerniau Ocean, on the 
N.E. by the Elbe, which .sejiarates it from Ifolsleiii, on the 
E. by J.iiiiebiirg, on llio .S. by (bn Hanoverian earldom of 
lloya and Briiiiswiirk, on llie S.W. Ity the territory of the 
free town of Bremen, an<l on (he.W. by the Wesor, which 
(drins the boundary between this duchy and Oldenburg. 
Its area is alwiit 2920 sq. m. It was merged iii(e the 
bailiwiek (l.anililroslni) of Slade in 1823, and contains two 
miinieipal towns, viz., Slade, the seat of adniiiiistratien, and 
A’erden, 30 royal justiecsships (iVeiiiter and kiinigliidie Ge- 
rielite), and 21 seignorial justieer.hips; and a jwj). of about 
190,000 souls (ill 1.S27, ai'eording to Ulihelohde, 187,600). 
The soil, whieli borders ujion the sea aud (lie ri\s., is a rich 
and feidilo niarsh-luinl, on (he banks of (he Kibe, from li to 
7 ft, ileep. The interior of the dui-hy is full of heaths and 
moors, some of eonsideruhle extent and :iltogother e.x- 
treinoly unproductive ; it is a tinirorni levid, lies very low. 
and eonsists either of tracts of sand or swamps, iiilerspei'sed 
with large blocks of granito, and very sparingly sheltered 
by isolated groups of trees. Of late years however success¬ 
ful attempts have been made to render the best parts of this 
dreary region available to c,.ltivalioii : in (820, for instance, 
64,000 Hanoverian or 41,000 English acres were brought 
under cultivation, and 67 vils. were laid out ujwn them. 
IJykcs are maintained at mu.h expense to preserve tho 
mai-sh-laiid I'rom inundation. The principal streams in this 
duchy arc the Este, Bremer, Liiho, and Schwinge, which 
How through it into the Elbe; and the Allcr, Wummo (colled 
the Lesum or Lossum near its mouth), and the Gerste, which 
fall into tho Weser: all those rivs. Iiccomo navigable as they 
approach their mouths. The native rivs. of Bremen are the 
Oste, which rises on the Wiiitermoor near Testedt, traverses 
the country from S. to N., and is navigable along one half of 
its line; and tlic lesser Modem, which, as well as the Oste, 
enters the sea at the mouth of the Elbe. Hie largest can. is 
that which unites Hamme and Oste, and thus establishes a 
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communication between the Elbe and Weser. There are 
several pieces of water, but none deserving the name of 
lakes; nor has the duchy any mineral springs. The climate 
is temperate but variable, and the districts along the coast 
subject to storms. Tho quantity of land under the plough 
and spade is estimated at about 460,000 Hanoverian or 
294,630 English acres, and the extent of pasture and mea¬ 
dow land at about 323,000 Hanoverian or 206,920 English 
acres. The growth of grain and othejf agricultural produce 
is more than suflicient Ibr the consumpGon. Flax and hemp 
and fruit in abundance, as well as vegetables, are raised; i)eat 
supplies the want of wood for fuel. Considerable numbers of 
horses (about 47,600), and particularly horned cattle (about 
115,000), which latter are one of the main resources of 
Bremen, are reared; the breed of sheep, which yield a 
coarse sort of wool, is less attended to, and the stock docs 
not exceed 240,000; the number of swine is between 70,000 
and 73,000; geese are reared in all parts; and honey and 
wax are objects of attention. The stock of game is incon¬ 
siderable ; there are no fisheries of importance on the rivs., 
but productive ones along the sea coast. 

The only mineral productions of the duchy arc clay and 
fine fuller s earth: peat also is dug. There arc no large 
manufactories, though the spinning of linen yarn and the 
weaving of hempen linens and sailcloth, the making of 
potter’s ware and tiles, as well as the manufacture of brandy 
and the extracting of oil from rapesee<l, afford employment 
to numbers of families. Trade is chiefly confined to the im¬ 
mediate produce and wants of the country ; the exports con¬ 
sist of grain, beans, rapeseed, peat, and fatted cattle for tho 
Hamburg and Bremen markets, wool, rags, fruit, oil, tiles, 
and coarse linen. Tho want of a harb. on the coast had long 
been a great drawback upon the prosperity of tho duchy; 
but the establishment of the ‘ Bremer-haveii,’ on the right 
bank of tho Lower Weser and left bank of the Gcrsic, bids 
fair to remove it. Many vessels are built and navigated by 
the inh. of those parts adjacent to the sea; some few arc 
engaged in the whale fishery. 

The inh. are all of Low-German (Platt-Dejitsch) extrac¬ 
tion, and speak the Low-German dialect. They are exclu¬ 
sively Protestants, and the majority profess the Lutheran 
form of faith. There are 128 Lutheran and 7 Reformed cures 
of souls. There are 4 grammar-schools and gymnasia in the 
duchy, and a suflicient number of national schools. 

This duchy was originally a bishopric, instituted in the 
year 788, and was raised to an archbishopric in 849; it 
was secularized under the treaty of Westphalia, made over 
to Sweden in 1648, conquered by Denmark in 1712, and 
sold, with the consent of both parties, to Hanover, or rather 
the Electorate of Brunswick in those days; namely, by 
Denmark in 1715 for 600,000 dollars, and % Sweden in 
1719 fte 1,090,000. One portion of it formed tho earldom 
of Stadc, which, for default of male heirs, was merged in 
the archbishopric in the middle of the 12th century ; an 
incorporation which subsequently gave occasion to violent 
disputes between tho prelates in possession and the dukes 
of Brunswick. 

BREMEN, the free Hanseatic state of, in the N.W. of 
Germany, is situated on each side of the Weser, between 50 
and 55 m. from its entrance into the N. Sea, and as an 
independent power, it is one of the thirty-eight constituent 
members of tho German Confeileration. Its territory, which 
extends from 53° l' to 53° ll'N. lat., and from 8° 32' to 
8° 58' E. long., is intersected by the Weser, and is divided 
into the ' domain on the right bank,' and the * domain on 
the left bank,’ of tho Weser, together with the bailiwicks of 
Vegesack and Bremer-haven: it contains an area of about 
67 sq. m. On the N. and E. it is bounded by the duchy of 
Bremen, and on the S. and W. by the Hanoverian earldom 
of Hoya and tho duchy of Oldenburg. The surface lies 
low, is almost level, and consists chiefly of marsh-land. 
It is watered not only by tho Weser, but by the Wummo 
and Worpe, which, after their junction with tho llammc, 
bear the common name of tho Lesum or I.«ssum, and flow 
into tho Weser on its right bank, and the Ochum, Ochmu, 
or Ochte, which flows into it on its left bank. In addition 
to those rivers, it is full of watercourses and canals. It is 
better adapted for rearing cattle than raising grain, and 
little corn is grown, except on some of the more elevated 
spots. Fruit and vegetables are cultivated in the more im- 
mediato vicinity of the town; but the country is destitute 
of woods. The pastures are remarkably rich, and tho breed 
of homed cattle is very fine. The territory contains one 


town, two m. t., Vegesack and Bremer-haven, and 58 vils. 
and hamlets, and is divided into 14 pars. The number of 
houses is estimated at 8500, and the present pop. at about 
57,000 souls; in 1823 it was oflicially stated to be 55,453; 
and of this pop. about 41,500 inhabit the town, and 15,500 
the adjacent dependencies. The inh, are of the Protestant 
faith, with the exception of about 1500 Roman Catholic 
and a few Jewish families. The legislative power is vested 
in the * senate,' which consists of four burgomasters, two 
syndics, and 24 scA'ators, and in the * convention of bur¬ 
gesses' (Biirger-convent), which is composed of all resident 
citizens who pay any considerable amount of taxes; it is 
called together by the senate, and no person is excluded 
from it on account of his religious opinions. The senators 
are cho.scn out of a certain number of candidates proposed 
by tho burgesses, and elected by ballot by the senate: the 
senatorship is an a])pointnicnt for life. The senators also 
discharge the executive functions, and are responsible 
ministers in this capacity : they arc rcsiwnsiblo to the con¬ 
vention for the due administration of the finances, and con¬ 
stitute tho highest court of appeal in judicial matters. Some 
one member of the senate is placed at the head of each public 
dep., and civic deputies take part in every branch of tho exe¬ 
cutive. Tho rights and control exercised by the former 
bishops now rest in the hands of tho senate. The ministers 
of religion arc elected by the Hocks, but they cannot enter 
upon their functions without license from the senate, which 
enjoys sovereign prerogatives with respect to the privilege of 
granting pardons, administering justice, regulating the police 
ami civil affairs, controlling public instruction, exercising 
scignorial rights over the territorial possessions of tho com¬ 
monwealth, and conducting foreign affairs. But tho con¬ 
vention participates with the senate in respect of all Icgisla- 
tivi: measures, of iiiiposing taxes, determining the amount 
and application of the revenues, directing military affairs, 
and especially determining all iniportunt matters which 
concern trade and navigation. Nothing was officially 
known on the subject of the public income and expenditure 
until a vote of tho senate and convention, passed in January, 
1831, decri!cd that the accounts should lie annually brought 
before them. It appears from those which since nave been 
presented that the ordinary receipts for 1833 amounted to 
515,398 dollars, and the extraordinary to 169,131, making 
a total of GS-1,529 dollars, or about 119,790/.: and that the 
ordinary c.xpcnditnrc amounted to 519,512, and the extra- 
ordin.ary to 187,478; making a total of 706,990 dollars, or 
about 123,720/.: from which data, the excess of expenditure 
over income was computed at about 3933/. At the close of 
the next year, however, the deficit disappeared, and a 
suqdus revenue of 35,000 dollars (about 6120/.) was passed 
to the credit of the ensuing year. The capital of the public 
debt was in 1833 stated to be 3,500,000 dollars (about 
612,500/.), and the yearly interest upon it, 141,000 (about 
24,675/.). After deducting this interest, and tho amount 
of tho vote proposed for tho annual reduction of tho capital, 
the remaining expenses of the state wci'c calculated at a 
future average of about 375,000 dollars, or about 65,620/. 
a year. The regular soldiery compose tho contingent of 
485 men, which the state is bound to furnish to tho army of 
the German confederation ; besides these, there is a militia 
composed of all males, excepting government servants, 
ecclesiastics, surgeons, physicians, Su;., between the ages of 
20 and 35 ; it consists of four battalions, and musters about 
2800 oflicers and privates, of whom those between the ages 
of'20 and 25 form the light infantry battalion. It is obli¬ 
gatory upon them to as.semblo once at least in the year, 
namely, on the 18th of October, tho anniversary of tho 
battle of I.eipzig. 

Bremen ttarrics on a very extensive trade, both with 
foreign parts and the interior of Germariy. In 1832 its 
imports by sea amounted to 31,284,828 pounds of tobacco, 
39,500 tons of South Sea whale oil, 14,000,000 pounds of 
coffee, about 29,000,000 pounds of sugar, and 33,000 
hogsheads and pipes of wine, besides otlicr articles; the 
whole value of these imports was estimated at 13,313,127 
dollars, about 2,329,790/. The exports, valued at about 
13,000,000 dollars annually, both by land and sen, con¬ 
sist principally of the productions of other countries, par¬ 
ticularly the states of the interior of Germany, such as 
lead, copper, iron and iron ware, glass, grain, oak and fir 
timber, bark, potashi^s, drugs, hemp and flax, wool, n^s, 
paper, tobacco-pipes, and other manufactured goods, &c. 
The number of vessels which arrived in 1932 was 1116, of 
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which 120 were from Great Britain, and 123 from the United 
States; and in 1835, 1085, of which 120 were also from 
Great Britain. The immediate superintendence over such 
matters as affect trade and navigation is vested in the 
‘ colle^'e of elders,’ who are the gerents for the commertnal 
body only, but are no way connected with the government 
or legislature otherwise than as its members may be indi¬ 
vidual members of thobno or the other, Bremen, ns ono 
of the three remaining Hanse-towns, holds a share in 
common with Hamburg and Liibecktih two considerable 
properties in foreign countries—the ‘ Steel-yard’ in London, 
and the ‘ Hanseatic House’ in Antwerp. 

The town of Bremen first rose into note in the year 787 
or 788, at which time Charlemagne made it the scat of a 
bishopric. Its incorporation with the archbishopric of 
Hamburg in 858 occasioned such violent contests between 
the chapters of the two towns, that it was finally deter¬ 
mined, in 1223, that Bremen should be the seat ol' the arch¬ 
bishopric. It prospered greatly under its ecclesiastical 
rulers, who promoted its union with the league of the 
llanse Towns; but notwithstanding the archbishop's repug¬ 
nance, it was recognized as a free town of the holy Uonian 
empire so early as the reign of the Emperor Otho I. 
The chapter was abolished wlu:n the an-hbishujiric, was 
converted into a secular duchy by the Swedes, but the 
fnjedom of the town was never fully established, owing ti> 
the opposition of the dukes of Brunswick, until the year 
1 731, when an adjustment of their claims was cflccted. In 
1810 Napoleon incorporated it with the French empire, as 
one of his ‘ good towns’ in the dcp. of the Mouths of the 
Woser. In 1813 the battle of Leipzig restored its inde¬ 
pendence ; and it was afterwards admitted a member of the 
German Confederation, as one of the three Hanse Town.s, 
by the Congress of Vienna. 

The city of Bremen is situated on the Weser, which 
divides it into two unequal portions, the larger of which, 
the Altstadt or old town, is on the right, and the other, the 
Ncustadt or now town, on the left bank of the river. The 
old town has large suburbs, but the now town none; the 
latter was begun in the year 1G25, is built with much regu¬ 
larity, and the streets are straight and brofid. The old 
town, though not without some handsome streets and dwell¬ 
ings, is full of narrow, crooked streets, which are rendered 
still more gloomy by the height of the houses. These two 
quarters are also separated by an isl. of the Woser, called 
the Werder, the lower part of which has been built upon 
and included within the limits of the town. The Wesor- 
bridge crosses the isl. and unites the two towns. The ram¬ 
parts and bastions round the old town have been levelled 
and converted into delightful promenades, with six roads of 
entrance intersecting them. The quays which lino both 
sides of the riv. afford a fine view of the town in all its 
length; and the suburb beyond the old town is diversified 
with handsome mansions, villas, and gardens. The num¬ 
ber of houses is about 5900, independently of granaries, 
warehouses, mills, manufactories, &c. which, if included, 
would make the number of buildings upwards of 7000 ; and i 
the pop. amouiils to about 41,500, of whom about 1-1,000 | 
are of the reformed religion, 1500 Roman Catholics, and 
1000 Jews: the remainder are Lutherans. There are 
no open spaces of any magnitude in the town excepting tiie 
cathedral-yard {dnmhof), whitdi as well as the market-place 
and doms-haide (or cathedral-place), ai-e in the old town. 
Several deserted churchyards have been loft unoccupied in 
both towns for the purpose of all’ording freer circulation to 
the air, and instead of them three cemeteries have been 
made outside of the city. Among the more remarkable 
buildings in Bremen are its 9 churcbe.s, of which 5 Pro¬ 
testant and 1 Roman Catholic are in the old town: the 
cathedral, a venerable structure in the Gothic stylo, was 
built in 1160 : its length is 29G ft., breadth 121, and height 
1'05. Underneath it is the celebrated bleikellur (or lead 
cellar), which derives its name from having been the spot 
where the lead for the roof was melted and prepared; in this 
cellar are a number of bodies in a state of mummy-like pre¬ 
servation, which have lain here for upwards of 200 years. The 
church of St. Augarius has a steeple of handsome appear¬ 
ance! 324 ft. in height. The old Gothic town-hall, formerly 
the archiopiscopal palace, has undergone complete renova¬ 
tion. and the piazzas round it have been thrown open fur 
public accommodation. Here is the former town-hall, 
built in 1405, and below it the far-fam«d ' Rathsweinkeller' 
(council's wine yauU)i ono section of which, *the Rose,’ 


is sa'ul to contain old hock of as remote a vintage as 
• the year 1624; while another, the ' Apostles'Cellar,'con¬ 
tains, wo arc told, Ilochhcimcr and Riidesheimer, made in 
the early part of the 18th century, and preserved in a dozen 
vats, called the Twelve Apostles, Along one side of this 
vault are a number of small apartments, for the convenience 
of visitors who wish to regalo themselves; at the extremity 
of these apartments is the acoustic-room, a sort of whispering 
gallery. Besides the buildings enumerated there are, the 
Exchange, with its noble concert and ball-rooms; the 
Scbiitling, in which the elders of the mercantile body hold 
their sittings; tho Waterworks next the bridge, tbo great 
wheel of which performs 51 revolutions in an hour, an<l 
throws up 120 hogsheads of water into a large reservoir at 
every revolution; the Arsenal, Weighing-house, and Gia- 
iiarics; the Museum, erected in 1801,which contains a large 
library, collections in natural history, mechanics, the arts, &c. 
and lecture and reading-rooms; the two. Gymnasia, and 
Iligli-school; the schools fur trade and navigation; the city 
Library ; Dr. Giber’s Observatory, from which Ito discu- 
vere<l the two planets Pallas and Vesta; the Theatre, and 
a variety of private cabinets. There are a number of public, 
wells in tho town. It ha.4 nine gates, of which three arc in 
the new town and six in the old, Tliero are altogether 30 
paru'chial and elementary schools in Bremen and its depen¬ 
dencies. The principal manufactures carried on as well 
without as within tho city arc tho.so of woollens, leather, 
hats, tobacco, (of which there are 90), refined sugar (nine of 
tire largest class), beer, brandy, and spirits, rape oil, whale¬ 
bone, Hour, soap, starch, cables and ropes, cotton-yarn, ct)t- 
tons and silks, white lead, &c. No large vessels can pass 
up the Weser beyond Braake, an Oldenburg port; smaller 
vessels ascend as high as Vegesack, a port belonging to 
Bremen, and forward their cargoes by lighters and boats. 
Bromen is a place of great resort for tho warehousing and 
transit of foreign and German commodities : it possesses a 
bank, a discount ofiice, and five Insurance Companic.s; 
be!,idc.s an hospital, two Orphan Asylums, where between 
3i'0 :ind 400 orphans are maintained and educated ; three 
almshouses for widows; and many other charitable esta- 
hlisliineiits. S.'P 4' N. lat., 8° 47' E. long. 

(T. W. Streit's Free Tmetts ; Hasscl's Free IIa7tsc Town 
of Bremen ; Orome’s Germ. Confed.; Stein and Ilurschel- 
nninn’s Muniud; Stein’s Travels; Official Documents, &c.) 

BREN N US, the latinised form of the Cidtic brenin, ‘ king.' 
Two individuals are known in hi.stury by this name. 

1. The first was the hero of an early Roman legend, 
whicli relates to the migration of the Gauls into Italy and 
their march to (.'lusiuni and Rome. In tho account given 
by Diodorus (xiv. 11.3, &>:.) of this singular invasion, tbo 
name of Breniuis is not mentioned; in tho narrative of 
Livy (V. 33, &c.), he figures as the .*rcgnlns Gallorum,’ or 
chieftain of tho Gaiils. When he arrived at Clusiuin, the 
inhabitants called on the Romans for aid. He engaged 
with and defeated the Romans on the hanks of the Allia, 
the name of which river they ever after held in detestation, 
(Virg. yKn. vii. 717), The wluile city was afterwards plun¬ 
dered and burnt; and tho rapitol would have been taken 
hut for tho bravery of Manlius. At last, induced by famine 
and pestiloneo, tlie Romans agreed that the Gauls should 
receive 1000 Ills, of gold, on the condition that they would 
tiuit Rome and its territory altogether: tho barbarian 
brought falso weights, but his fraud was delected. Tlie 
tribune Snlpicius exclaimed against tho injustice ofBren- 
nus, who immediately laid his sword and belt in the scale, 
and said * Woe to the vanquished.’ Tho dictator C'amillus 
arrived with his forces at this critical time, annulled the capi¬ 
tulation, and ordered him to prepare for battle. The Gauls 
were defeated; there was a tot"! slaughter, and not a man 
survived to carre liome the news of the defeat. The date of 
the taking of Rome, assigned by Niebuhe, is the 3rd year 
of tho 39th Olympiad, B.C. 382 r (see Hist. Rom., vol. ii. 
p. 509—567, English Translation.) 

2. A king of the Gauls, who (B.C. 279; Clinton, \o\. i. 
p. 237) made an irruption into Macedonia With a force of 
150,000 and 10,000 horse. Proceeding into Greece, ho at¬ 
tempted to plunder the temple at Delphi. He engaged in 
many battles, lost many thousand men, and himself re¬ 
ceived many wounds. In despair and mortification, bo 
called a council of war, and advised the Gauls to kill him 
and all the wounded, to burn tho waggons, and, returning 
home with all spcetl, to choose Cichorius (or Acichorius— 
see Fausakias) king. Soon, howover, in a fit of intoxica- 
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lion, ne killed himself. (Diodorus Siculus, xxn.; Fragm. 
p. 300. liipnnf. rdit.: Pausanias, x. 19-23.) 

HllKNT GOOSE (zoolojry). [Goosk.] 

B11 K'NTA, called hy the Romans Medoacus Major, a riv. 
ofNitrtli Italy, derives ito source from two small lakes near 
IViflinc, ill the mountains of the'l’yrol, a few miles to the 
E. of Tronto, Hows E. throu>rh a long and narrow valley 
heiwi'on high mountains, then turns towards the S. at 
I'l'iinolano, where it enters the Venetian territory. At 
Biis.-.ano the Brenta issues from thtf^ mountains into the 
great Paduan plain. At Liinena there i^Mceeds from it a 
canal calUMp'’La Bientella, which joins the Bacehiglione. 
The llventa conlimies its course in » S.E. direction, passing 
near Padua to the N. of it; it then assumes a course nearly 
duo E. towards the lagoons of Venice. Near Str:\, it re- 
<-cives a canal from the Bacehiglione, which passes through 
Padua. At Dolo, below Stra, a cut was made by the princes 
of Carrara, lords jjijf.^adua. wliich carries part of the waters 
of the Brenta in a S', direction lor nearly 20 m. to Brondolo, 
at the iS. extreimly of the Venetian lagoons. This cut is 
called Brenta Nnova. The main stream of the Brenta, 
however, continuing its course to Fusina, where it entered 
the lagoons opposite to Venice, occasioned considerable 
mischief by the vioU!nce of its current and its frerjuent 
ovorllowing. to prevent which the Venetians made a second 
cut at I.a Mira, a little helow Dolo, which cut runs neai-ly 
parallel to the other, and K. of it, until both streams join 
near Brondolo', where they enter the sea. This second 
cut is called Brenta Nuovissiina. The original bed of the 
Brenta, from I.a Mira to Fusina, w’as at the same time 
embanked and made into a canal with locks, and it took 
the name of Brenta Morta, ‘the Dead Broiua.' Some call 
it also Brenta Magr.a. ‘the Slirniik Brenta.’ I'hc com¬ 
munication hotween Padua and Venice is carried on by 
moans of this canal, by which the boats from the interior 
supply Venu*o with provisions. (Coronelli Allanta J^ennto.) 
The lianks of the Brenta below Padua have been long cele- 
hratod for the niiiubcr of fine mansions and villus of the 
Venetian patricians, which Ibllow each other for several 
miles. In the time of Venetian wealth and greatness, the 
hanks of the Brenta w'ero like a splendid suhnrb of Venice. 
The most remarkable palaces are those of Giovannelli at 
Novenla; Iinpcriali, formerly Pisani, at Stra ; and near it, 
the palace Tiepolo; the palace Tron, at Dolo; the palace 
Beinho, lit I.a Mira; that of Foscari, nc,ir Moranzano; the 
]>iiiace Foscrarini, adorned with paintings by Titian and Paul 
Venmose, &c. The country, however, being Hat and low, is 
unfavourable to landscape clfect. A recent traveller (Valfiry, 
Voijages en Italic) thinks the hanks of the Brenta have 
been overpraised ; he considers the arrangement of the plea¬ 
sure grounds too symmetrical, being in the old stylo of orna¬ 
mental gardening, the trees cut into artificial shapes, &c. 
Several of the handsomest palaces have been pulled down 
since the fall of the Venetian republic, and there is an air of 
decay about most of those that remain. The whole course of 
the Brenta, with its numerous windings, is nearly 100 miles. 

BRENTFORD, a in. t. of Middlesex, on the N. bank 
of the Thames, about 8 m. from the general post-oflice. It 
is divided into Old and New Brentford hy the riv. Brent, 
which rises near Chipping Barnet, on the borders of Mid¬ 
dlesex and Hertfordshire, and, after traversing a large 
portion of Middlesex, falls into the Thames in Islcworth 
parish. Old Brentford is in the par. of Ealing, Ossulston 
bund.; Now Brentford in the par. of Hanwell, Klthomc 
bund. In 1831, the pop. of New Brentford was 2,085; of 
Olil Brentfoi-d, including Ealing, 7,783. 

Brentfonl is situated on the great western road leading 
from the metropolis. It is a long, straggling, iil-huilt town. 
In the par. of Ealing, the market gardens afford employ¬ 
ment to many labourers as well as women and children. 
The trade of the town is derived from the traffic of the 
thoroughfare, and from Hour-mills, malting, and brick¬ 
making. There arc two annual fairs, held in May and 
September, which last three days each, for horses, cattle, 
hogs, &o. The market-day is Tuesday. 

Brentford has derived some notoriety as having been the 
place of county election for members to serve in parliament. 
It is considered as the county town, though it possesses no 
town-hall nor separate jurisdiction; it is still the place of 
nomination, and one of the polling places tor the county. 

There was a bridge at Brentford over the riv. Brent from 
a veiy ewly date. In 12b0 Edward I. granted a toll in aid 
of this bridge, by which all Jews and Jewesses passing over- 


on horseback were to pay a penny; those on foot a half¬ 
penny. Other passengers were exempt. The state of the 
bridge was long a cause of complaint, and various altera¬ 
tions were made to adapt it to the increasing luiinhor of 
passengers. In 1824 the present bridge was huih, which 
is of stone, of one arch, 34 ft. between the parapets, HO ft. 
wide in the water-way under the bridge, and 15 ft. bigli to 
the summit within the arch. 

New Brentford church was relmilt in 1764. The living 
is a curacy subordinate to Hanwell, and was at one time 
held hy John Ilorno Tooke. There are seven daily schools, 
of which Iwo arc national, and three Sunday schools, in 
New Brentford; in Ealing, which includes Old Brentford, 
there are 17 daily sidiools, one of wliich is endowed, and 
two others arc partly endowed; eight boarding schools, nrnl 
four Sunday scliools. At Ealing there is a labour-scliool 
for the poorer classes. Some organic remains were dug uj) 
ill a field near Brentford, of which an account is given in 
tlie ‘ l*hil. Trans.' for 1813. The Grand Junction Gaual 
comes into the Brent a little below Hanwell, and is thus 
carried to the Thuiiics at Brentford. 

In 1616, Edmund Ironside, having obliged the Danes to 
raise the siege of London, jiursued tlicm to Brentford, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. On the 14th of No¬ 
vember, 1642, an notion occurred between the royalist and 
parliamentary forces at Brentford, in whiidi the latter were 
ilefeated. Patrick Ruthen, earl of Fortii, in Scotland, was, 
for his services in this action, created, by Charles 1., earl of 
Brentford, a title which hecauie extinct with him in 
In 168!) the title was revived by King William, who gave it 
to Duke Schonilierg; Sehomberg s son, who died in 171!), 
was the last earl of Brentford. Six I’rolesfants snfibred at 
the stake in the tow'n of Brentford on 14th July, l.'iSS. 

(l..ysons’ ]£nriro/is of fAtndnti; licjmrt o/' Middicsc.v 
Maf^ixtrates oti the lirid"c.s uf the County, 1826; Popu¬ 
lation and Julurution Pcturnn.) 

BRENTWOOD. [Ksskn.] 

BREN'J’I'OES, a family of coleoplcrous insects, lio- 
longingto the section Jlhync/tophom and sub-seclion Itcc- 
ticornes. Distinguishing characters:—body mucii elon¬ 
gated; tarsi witli the penultiiiiate joints liilobed ; antenna! 
filiform, or in some witli the terminal joint formed into a 
club; jiroboscis iirojecting horizoutany, generally long; in 
the male longer than in the female; palpi minute. 

The insis'ts constituting this family are utnung the most 
remarkable of the beetle tribe, and are almost Giuirely con¬ 
fined to tropical elimalos: only one species has yet been 
discovered in Europe. But little is known of tlie habits 
of those insects, except that they are generally found 
crawling on trees, or under tlic bark, and sometimes on 
(lowers. The most common colouring of the species is 
black, or brown, with red spots and markings. 

The four principal genera of Iho brentides arc as fol¬ 
lows:— Brentus, Arrhenodcs, IJIocerus, and Cydux. The 
genus Brenfus is chielly distinguished by having the an¬ 
tenna) clcven-joinlcd, either filiform or sometimes sliglitly 
enlarged towards the apex, anil the body linear. 

Brenlus Temmivekii (Kliig), one of the most remarkable 
species of the tribe, will give an idea of their general form 
it is found in Java, and is of a blackish colour varied with 
red markings, and has deeply-striated elytra. 



BroDtui Temminckii (Klug). 

In the genus Arrhenoden the rostrum is short and ter 
minuted by two disj^inct mandibles, which are straight and 
nrqject considerably in the males. The species iuhabs 
North America, and one is found in Eurot>e, A. italica. 
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Ulocerus has the antennss nine-jointed, the last of which 

forms a club. _ * 

Cyclas has the antenna) ten-jointed; the terminal joint 
forms an oval club; the thorax is indented in tlie middle, 
and the abdomen is of an oval form. 

BllE'SCIA, THE PROVINCE OF. in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kinf^dom, and in that part of it which is called 
the government of Milan, or Lombardy Proper, extends 
from 43'’ M' to 46" 1' N. hit., and from 9" 50' to 10" 37' E. 
long. It is bounded N. by the Tyrol and by the Val 
Camoiiica in the prov. of Bergamo, from which it is divided 
by an oifset of the Rlimtian Alps which runs S. lielwccn 
the Oglio and the Chicse, E. by the lake of Garda, which 
divides it from the Veronese, S.E. by the prov. of Mantua, 
S. and S.W, by the prov. of Cremona, ami W. by the prov. 
of Borgaiiio. The river Oglio and the lakeof Tsoo, 19 m. in 
length, through which the Oglio passes, mark the boundary 
between Brescia and Bergamo, and also between Brescia 
and Cremona. The length of tho prov. is 51 ni. from N. to 
8., and its greatest breadth from the lake of Garda to the 
river Oglio is about 33 ni. The area is about 1300 sq. ni., and 
tho pop. 3’i'2,0U0. f^Hollettino StatiHicn di Afilano, 1833.) 
The territory with regard to its surface and liie nature of 
the .soil may be divided into three tracts: 1. the valleys and 
mountains N. of tho town of Brescia, which arc rugged and 
cold in winter, and little productive. 2. tho W. coast of the 
lake of Garila called Riviera di Sab't, which has a mild cli¬ 
mate., and produces wine, oil, and fruit in abundance; 3. 
the 8. part of the jirov., which forms part of the great 
plain of T.ombardy, and produces corn, rice, Indian corn, 
flax, grass, and a great quantity of mulberry-trees. Be¬ 
sides the Gglio, which skirts the province of Brescia to 
tho W. anil 8., two rivers, the Mcllaand the Chiese, cross it 
from N. to S., and drain tho two principal valleys of its N. 
division. Tho Melhi. which has its source in tho moun¬ 
tains 22 m. N. of Brescia, flows through the Val Tronqiia. 
then passes close to the town of Bre.-cia and W. of it, ami 
alter a course of about .55 m. enters the Oglio near Ostiano. 
The Cliie.se has its source at tho N. extremity of the prov. 
on •he borders of the Tyrol; it then enters the lake of lilro, 
which is about 8 m. long and from one to two in breadth ; 
issuing from its S. oxtremity, it Hows through the valley 
called Val Sabbio, N.E. of Brescia; then enters the plains, 
passes near Montechiaro, marks the bouitdary between the 
proviticcs of Brescia aitd Mantua for about 10 m., atid after¬ 
wards leaving the territory of Brcsciti divides the provinces 
of Mtintua and Cremona until it enters the Oglio below 
Catineto. A canal, or naviglio, as all cattals for iiiivigatioti 
tire called in Lombardy, issues oitt of the (.diiese alGavardo, 
passes elose to the town of Brescia, then rtttts 8. nearly 
parallel to the course of the Cliittse and \V. of it, ami enters 
the Oglio above Caiincto, wbenee the boats proceed by the 
Oglio into the Po. There aro many other minor canals iti 
the jirov. of Brescia, mostly for the purpose of irrigation, 
which is carried on to a great e.xtont, and also for titrning 
mills atid other machinery. The prov. of Brescia is crossed 
from W. to E. hy the high roitd from Milan to Pcschiera 
and A'erona, from which other roads branch 8. to Crema, 
Cremona, and Mantua. To the N. a road leads by 8alfi 
and the W. coast of the lake of Garila to Uiva .and Rovoreilo 
in tho Tyrol, and another mountain-road leads into Valte- 
lina hy Edolo in the Val Camonica. A steam boat jilies 
between Riva and Desensrano, at the two opposite extre¬ 
mities of the lako of Garda. 

The chief proiluclions of the prov. of Brescia arc, silk, 
Ihix. cheese, and iron. Corn is produced enough for the 
consumption, tho peasantry living upon Indian corn. In 
the N. valleys numerous Hocks of sheep arc reared, the 
wool of which is used for the home manufactory, especially of 
blankets which are made in the district of Iseo. The iron 
mines of Collio Bovegno and Pezzaze in the Val Trompia, 
with the foundries and forges in which the iron is wrought, 
arc an important source of profit and employment. The 
manufactories of fire-arms as well as of sabres, &c. tor which 
Brescia has been long celebrated, employ also several hun¬ 
dred workmen. In the Riviera of Said they spin a great 
quantity of flax, and have also many paper-mills. In the 
plains S. of Brescia silk is the great branch of industry. 
There are numerous silk mills and also several manufacto¬ 
ries of silk-stuft's, but tho {^eater quantity of the silk is spun 
betbro it is exported, and is valued at i^inc millions of Aus¬ 
trian livros yearly, about 390,000/. sterling. There are also 
manufactories of cottons and leather. Marble quarries are 


worked at Rezzato, Virle, and Botticino, near Brescia: Ihe 
white marble of Botticino is much valued. 

The prov. of Brescia is divided into 17 districts, which con¬ 
tain 235 coihmuiies. (Serristpri, Sag/fio Statistico, Vienna, 
1833.) The towns, besides Rrcscia .are : Cliiari, 8000 inh.; 
Mimtecliiaro. 5000 ; l-onato, 6000 ; Desenzano, 3600; Salf^ 
4300 ; Pontevico, 5000; Castciiedulo, 4400; besides many 
smaller towns of hetween 2000 and 3000 each,’ such as 
Muiicrbio, Ghedi, 1-eno, Carpenedolo, Calvisano, \'’erola- 
nuova, Orzinovi, Qu^fzaiio, Rovate, Palaz/.olo, Isco, Gar- 
done, Gavardo, Tgscolaiio, &c., and about 200 villages. On 
the W. coast of flie lake of Idro the fortress, of Bocoa d’ 
Anfo built on a rock, is ,onc of the stations of the Austrian 
artillery. 

Tho prov. is administered by a delegate, each district by 
a commissary, and each commune by a municipal ollicer 
called Podcsta. For the military there is a cuminaiiilaiit at 
Brescia. For judicial purposes there are ciiil. criminal, 
and mercantile courts, from which flicre is an appeal to the 
upper courts at Milan. The ccclesiasti«£al jurisdiction is 
vested in the bishop of Brescia. The secondary instruction 
is atlbrilcil by the Lyceum and the gymnasium at Breseia, 
the gymnasia of Des-mzano and Salh, the diocesan gymna¬ 
sium and seminary for clerical students, besides a college 
for boarders and several private establishments authori.seil 
by the government. Female edneation is given by the 
Ursuline nnns at Breseia, and by the nuns of St. Franci.s de 
Sales at .Salii. For the elementary ciliieatiun there are 346 
schools for boys and 219 for girls, being more than one of 
each for every eomniune. The number of pupils was in 
1833 17,381 bois, and 11,797 girls, being the highest niiui- 
ber in proportion to the pop. aniung all the Lombard provs., 
that of Bergamo excepted. 

The charitable institutions in the prov. are : 1. 11 hospi¬ 
tals for the sick, tho insane, foundlings, fkc., with a revenue 
altogether of about 15,300/. 2. Orphan asUums, refuge 

for the destitute, for invalids, and old people; revenue 
10,000/. 3. Eleemosynary foundations, of whicli there is 

one in almost every commune; revenno 41,850/. They 
relievo the indigent of their respective eoinniuncs, there 
being no poor rates or parochial relief for the poor in Lom¬ 
bardy, or indeed in any ])arl of Italy. 4. A liou.se of in¬ 
dustry, or workhouse, in the town of Brescia, wiib an iticoiue 
of 700/., atid with generally about 240 tuiiiates. one half 
of whom aro unable to work, and are kept separate from 
the others. Houses of industry have been established in 
each of the principal towns of Lombardy, in oon.seqnenco 
of mendicity having been forbiililen liy law, but as yet they 
.seem to be very iuditlereiitly administered. Tiio goverii- 
menl however has turned its attention to this subject as 
well as to that of the ailministrutiun of eharities in general, 
and a new plan of reform is expected. {Itidli'llind 
liro, 1813.) 5. Several Monti di I’ieta, which lend money 

on pledges at a simill interest, anil many others which lend 
a certain quantity of corn to poor villagers and labourers, to 
be returned with interest in kind. The interest is about 
onc-16lh of the capital yearly. 6. Foundations for poor 
students; income 80.5/. 

The people of the prov. of Brescia aro a line healthy race, 
especially in the N. districts; they furiiisbed the finest men 
to the army of the late kingdom of Italy under Napoleon. 
They are spirited and quick, and bad oiiee the idiaraclcr of 
being very quaiTcIsonie; under the \'enelian govorimieiit, 
Brescia was one of the provinces of N. Italy in which most 
murders W'ure committed. It must be observed bowever 
tliat the provinces called iVOltra Mincio, i.i;. Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Crcnia. being later nequisitiims of Venice, were 
the worst administered, espicially with regard to the jiidi- 
eiary system. Tlie feudal jiirisilielions then in force inter¬ 
fered with the administration of justice. In the prov. of 
Brescia alone there were 20 feudal towns or villages. Tho 
old provinces of the Republic, such as Fadua, V'icenza, 
Verona, &c. were under a more equitable system. Things 
have changed in Brescia for the bettor in. this respect, 
owing to more equal laws, a gniMl police, and a better edu¬ 
cation. ‘ In.stcau of the former deadly feuds between rival 
families,' says a contemporary, ‘ the only rivalship now ex¬ 
isting between country proprietors is about who can make 
the best wine. The nobles and rich landlords speinl 
Ilf their time on their estates, sporting, fishing, anil bus]*;- 
tably entertaining their friends.' (Pocchio, Ftta di Ugo 
Foficolo.} Upon tho whola the prov. of Brescia is ono of 
tho finest in l^ombardy. 
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BRB'SCIA. (the Roman Brixia)' the capital of the prov. 
of Bie«cia, is situated in a plain between the rivdl Mella. 
and the naviglio canal which comes out of the river 
Chiesc, and joins tha OgUo in 45® 3?' N. lat.%id 10“ 13' 
BL i<0ig- Tl*® hills from the^. come close to the town. 
'Brescia is nearly squari^ eurrounded by wall^. about four^j 
m. in circuit, and has a castle on a hill whkm iaJ|^osed 
within ttie waj^ in the N.E. quarter of the, to^< The 
nop., in 1833,^as 34,000 (Sertistori Saggio Slatistico). 
it is a bustling, lively, well-built t., ^ishop's see, and the 
residence of the delegate or governor of the province. 
Brescit^as |pany fine churches with numirous paintings by 
the great masters, principally of tlm Venetian school. The 
rotunda of the old duomo or cathedral is a structure of the 
Longobards of the 7 th century. The new cathedral is a 
splendid building, as well as the churches of Sta. Maria dei 
Miracoli, Sta. Maria delle Grazie, del Carmine, La Pace, Sta. 
Afra, 9. Pietro, They abound in paintings by native 
artists, among otmpi'bfMoretto, a delightful painter, whose 
works alone, Lanjsi says, are worth a journey to Brescia to 
see them. Amofi^ the palaces, the town-house called la 
Loggia, the episcopal palace, and the palaces Martinengo, 
Avogadri, Lccchi, Gambara, Fenaroli, &c., deserve visiting. 
Of the galleries of paintings those of Count Lecchi and 
Count Tost are the principal. The public library, founded 
hy the learned Cardinal Querini, Bishop of Brescia, in the 
18th century, has !2S,000 volumes, (jucrini's voluminous 
correspondence with D'Aguesseau, Fleury, Montfaucou, 1 
Dum Calmet, 'Voltaire, &c. is preserved in the library. The 
rich cabinet of medals of the learned Count MazzuchelU h:» 
been described in the Museum Maszwhellianum, 2 vols. fol. 

Brescia, next to Rome, has most fountains of any town 
in Italy. There are 72 public fountains in the streets and 
squares, besides some hundreds of private ones. The water 
comes from the hills in the ncighbouihood. Many antient 
inscriptions have been found at Brescia, and of late years 
the remains of a handsoine temple have been excavated. 
The temple appears to have been raised by Vespasian to 
commemorate his victory over the troops of Vitellius near 
Cremona. tTacit. Hist. iii. 27.) Fine marble pillars, sta¬ 
tues, and among the rest a very beautiful bronze statue of 
Victory have been found. (Antic/ii monumeuti nuovamente 
scTperli in liresciu iUustrati e delineati con tavole in rame, 
Brescia, 1829.) 

The climate of Brescia is healthy, but subject to sudden 
storms. Provisions of every kind arc abundant, and fish is 
brought from the lakes of Garda and Iseo, Science and 
literature have been cultivated at Brescia for ages past. 
Among the men of learning it has produced, we may men¬ 
tion Arnaldo da Brescia, the mathematician Tartaglia, two 
learned ladies, Veronica Gambara and Laura Fercta, in the 
IGth century; the naturalist Father Terzi Lana, Mazzu- 
chclli, Gagliardi, Corhiaiii, in the 18th, and in the present 
century the poet Arici, the archmologist Dr. Labus, and the 
philologist and historian Ugoni. The painters Gambara, 
Moretto, Vincenzo called il Bre.sciano, and others were na¬ 
tives of Brescia. The priest Giuseppe Bcccarelli, who had 
been for more than twenty years at the head of a large esta¬ 
blishment of education at Brescia, being accused of immo¬ 
rality and heresy, was condemned, in 1710, by the Inquisi¬ 
tion to the galleys, which penalty the Senate of Venice com¬ 
muted into perpetual imprisonment, in which he died. This 
was the last act of the Inquisition of Brescia. A copy of 
Beccarclli's interrogatory and other inedited documents con¬ 
cerning the same, are in the possession of Dr. Labus. A 
large painting in the town palace represents Bcccarelli's 
condemnation^ For a full account of the learned men of 
Brescia, see Cozzando Libreria Jiresdana. 

The Ateneo, or Academy of Sciences and Belles Lottres of 
Brestaa, publishes yearly its ‘ Commentarii,' or Memoirs. 
A weekly journal is published at Brescia, ‘ Giornale della 
provincia Bresciana.' There is a handsome theatre, a casino 
or assembly-rooms, a large building outside of the town fur 
the annual fair, and a new camposanto or cemetery, begun in 
ISIS, in which the tombs arc placed in rows one above the 
other against the walls, alter the manner of the antient 
columbaria. 

Brixia was the chief town of the Cenomani, a Gallic tribe 
said to have emigrated into Italy with Bellovesus, and to have 
settled between the Oglio, the AdiTC, and the Po. They 
were conquered by the Romans under (^melius Cethegus, 
about 200 years b. c., and Brixia became a Roman colony 
and afterwards a municipium. After the full of the empire 


** ^/4vaged by (he Qo(h«, the Huns, and lastly was taken 
by tha IdOngobaml^ and beoatqe one of the principal towns 
oif their kingdom. Di^derius, their last king, was a native 
of Brescia, where he fiounded the monastery of St. Salva¬ 
tore, called afterwards Sta. Giulia, of which his daughter 
Ansperga was the first Abbess. A cross, richly ornamented 
with cameos, representing mythological subjects, which was 
given by Desiderics to bis daughter, is preserved in the 
library. After the fall of the Longobards, Brescia passed 
under the Carlovingikna: it afterwards submitted to Otho of 
Saxony, who gave it municipal privileges and franchises, by 
which it governed itself for nearly three hundr^ years under 
its own consuls. It joined the Lombard League" against 
Frederic Barbarossa, and afterwards resisted the attacks of 
Frederic IL Being distracted by the factions of the Guelphs 
and Guibclins, it was taken successively by Eccelino the 
tyrant of Padua, by the Pallavicini of Piacenza, the Tor- 
riani of Milan, the Scaligeri of Verona, and other feudal 
lords, until it submitted to the Visconti, of whose yoke the 
citizens growing tired gave themselves up to the Venetians 
in 1426. The league of Cambrai look it from Venice in 
1509, when it passed under the French, from whom having 
revolted in 1512, it was retaken by storm by Gaston de Foix, 
who gave it up to all the horrors of pillage and massacre. It 
W’as on this occasion that Bayard was severely wounded. 
Soon after, by the retreat of the Freneli, Venice recovered 
all its possessions, and Brescia among the rest. From that 
time Brescia remained under the republic till 1797, when a 
party of nobles and citizens, dissatisfied with the Senate, 
and encouraged and assisted by the French and the Mi¬ 
lanese, revolted against Venice. Bonaparte annexed Brescia 
with Bergamo to the Ci.salpinc rejiublic. By the peace of 
1814 Brescia, with the rest of Lombardy, passed under the 
dominion of Austria. (In addition to tlic authorities cited, 
sec Nuova Guiduper la Cittd di Brescia, by P. Brognoli, 
Brescia, 1826.) 

BRESLAU, one of the 25 government circles (re- 
gierungs-bezirke) of the kingdom of Prussia, includes the 
central districts of the prov. of Sdcsia, among which was the 
former principality of Breslau, has an area of about 5208 
sq. m., with a pop. of about 970,000, of which nearly one- 
third resides in the 55 towns in the circle; about five- 
eighths are Protestants; and the remainder, with the ex¬ 
ception of about 8000 .lews, arc Roman Catholics. In 1805, 
the inh. of the districts composing this circle amounted to 
478,560. It is the principal seat of the Silesian manufac¬ 
tures. Owing to the lofty ranges which separate it from 
Bohemia and Moravia, it is very mountainous in the S., but 
the rest of the circle is an almost uninterrupted level. Those 
parts which lie on the left bank of the Oder are naturally 
productive; but the country on the right bank, being cither 
sandy or wooded, is much less adapted to cultivation. Tlu! 
spinning both of llax and cotton yarn, and weaving and 
bleaching of linen, are carried on to a considerable extent. 
Breslau also manulactures glass, paper, wax, porcelain, tar, 
potashes, saltpetre, copper, iron, &c., and produces silver, 
iron, tin, copper, and coals. The agricultural part of the pop. 
are engaged in breeding horses and cattle, and growing flax, 
tobai'co, hops, grain, fruit, and vegetables. Mining, felling 
timber, and working stone and wood, give employment like¬ 
wise to thousands. Besides the 55 towns, of which the largest 
are Breslau, the capital, and next to this, Bricg (about 10,500 
inh.), Schwiednitz (9000), Glatz <6700), Oels (5400), and 
Frankenstein (5600); the circle contains 8 ra. t. and 2245 
vils., including isolated farms. In 1818, it contained 82,040 
hearths; but in 1831,118,946. The circle of Breslau has 22 
minor circles, one of whitdi, also called Breslau, has an area 
of about 302 sq. m., and contains about 130,000 inh. 

BRESLAU, a large city and university at the confluence 
of the Ohlau and Oder, in a spacious plain, at an elevation 
of 452 ft. above the level of the sea, is not only the capital 
of the circle of this uame, but of the prov. of Silesia, and 
ranks as the third of the royal residence towns. The plain 
in which it is situated is skirted at a distance of about 9 m. 
to the N. by the Trebnitz mountains, and about 23 m. to 
the S. by the Zobten mountains, behind which the Glatz, 
Schweidnitz, and Giant mountain^ may be seen from 
Breslau in clear weather. I ts present form, an oblong qua¬ 
drangle, was given to it by the Emperor Charles IV., after the 
great fire in 1342. In tho centre of the town stands the great 
market, from which the four main streets branch ofi' to the 
four principal gates: the suburbs, separated by the Ohlau. 
but connected with the city by six large and several smaller 
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bndges, are a eontinuatioa of the same plan, completing tbe 
whole, though dendminated the * Outer Town,’in‘'contra¬ 
distinction to the first-mentioned, which is colled the * New 
Town.’ The regularity their construction, combined, with 
the width of the streets and the broad fronts and handsome 
elevation of ttm houses, gives the town a cheerful appear-^ 
ance; which is in contrast with the massive and more 
sombre aspect of the churches and public buildings. The 
suburbs have gained in an architectural point of view by 
having boon rooerrtly rebuilt: they wire burnt in order to 
clear 3»e defences of the town when it was besieged in 1806. 
There ate three of the suburbs on the same side of the 
Oder as the New Town, namely, the * Nicolai’ to the W., 
the ‘ Schweidnitz' to the S., and the ‘ Ohlau’ to the E.; but 
the fortifications which' divided them from the New Town 
were razed in 1813, and a broad ditch is now interposed 
between them. On the N. side of Breslau lie four other 
suburbs, separated from it»by tho OUer, namely, the ‘ San- 
dinsel' and ‘Dom,’ or cathedralt>suburb, outside of the 
Sand Gate, and tl»e ‘ Oder' and ‘ Burgerwerderthe whole 
of them are built on two-islands formeu-by arms of the Oder, 
and connected with the New Town by one largo bridge 
across that riv., and eight smaller one.s across its arms. 
'I'lie ditch or canal which divides the New Town from the 
Nicolai suburb, is traversed by the ‘ King's Bridge,’ whicli 
is made of cast iron, in weight about ld3 tons, and was 
opened on the 18th of October, 1822 : at each end of it is a 
square, that on the Nicolai side ojicning upon a handsome 
street, called ‘ h’rcderic-William’s Street.’ Tho bridges 
leading to the Sand and Schweidnitz suburbs have also 
handsome squares attached to them. The greater part of 
the town is encircled by an agn>cablo promenade, orna¬ 
mented with trees and shrubs, and bounded by the banks 
of the Oder and the canal, as well as relieved by artificial 
slopes raised upon three of the old bastions. Among the 
numerous improvements made in Breslau of late years. Is 
tho erection of the Exchange buildings on the ‘ Salzriiig,' 
which is now become one of tho most agreeable ro-sorts in 
the town, and has changed its name into that of ‘ Bliicher 
Stjuare.’ A noble monument of bronze was erected hero on 
tho 26th of August, 1827, in oonimciuoration of Bliicher's 
victory on the Kutzbach and of the Prussian army wliich sup¬ 
ported him. The statue of Bliicher is raised upon a pcilcstal 
of granite, bearing on its front accent the words * With . 
God's aid, for our King and Country.’ On one of the sides | 
of the substructure on which the pedestal rests is also in¬ 
scribed ‘ Tho people of Silesia to Field-Marshal Bliicher 
and the Army.’ 'rhe statue and its substructure are 26.V ft. 
in height, and the statue without tho plinth 10 ft. 3 inches. 
Breslau contains 32 churches and 1 synagogue. The cathe¬ 
dral church, said to have been built between llie years 1118 
and 11 70, is highly decorated in the interior, and contains 17 
side chapels. Tho ‘ Church of tho Holy Cross,' erected by 
Henry IV., duke of Silesia, in 1288, is in the shape of a 
cross, and stands upon a subterranean church of precisely the 
same shape and dimensions, which the same prince, whose 
remains were deposited in the upper church, constructed in 
honour of St. Bartholomew. Among tho finest churches 
are also the church of St. Mary, on the Sand Island, begun 
ill 1330; St. Dorothea's, the lultiest church in Breslau, 
founded by the Emperor Charles IV. in 1360; and the 
chief Protestant church, called St. Elizabeth's, in which tho 
first sermon preached by a Protestant minister in this town 
was delivered on the 23rd of April, 1525. The present*^ 
steeple of this last church was erected in 1534, and is about 
350 ft. in height. 

The royal or public, buildings of the town arc about 240 in 
number. Tho ‘guildhall’ was probably erccteil in the early 
part of the fburteciith century, and is noted for its apart- 
iiiGiit called tlie ‘princes’ hall,’where tho princes or national 
diets formerly held their sittings. It is situated on the Pa¬ 
rade, the finest square in Breslau, nearly in the centre of 
which is the city weighing-house, a building in shape like a 
tower, erected in 1571. Among the other public build¬ 
ings are the ‘ royal government house,’ or palace, built by 
Frederic the Great, at tl»e close of tho Seven-years' war; 
tho courts of justice; tho public library in the Sand suburb; 
tho Roman Catholic gymnasium; the'episcopal palace near 
tho cathedral; the arsenal; tho burg, once an imiierial 
palace, afterwards a college of the Jesuits, and now tho 
property of the university; and tho handsome range of 
buildings called ‘ tho university building.’ The university 
was founded by Leopold 1., in 1702, for the two faculties of 


divinity and philosophy.' Two more, for. law amd medicine, 
were aaded in 1811, when.the university e(k&anki'ovt on 
the Oder was incorporated with. it. ^ba library contains 



ties; #^nical hospital, &c. Between the year 1820 fij^d the 
presenr^time, the number of students huaJnerAsed ftom 
993 to upwards of 1200. The Protestanta^avo three gym¬ 
nasia here, besides^ superior kind of civic school and a 
seminary for tcache^; the Catholics, a royal gymnasium, a 
school for teaebdis, the * Alumnat,' which is .an ^tablish- 
ment for maintaining^and educating cand^utcr for the 
church, and ten othep schools, &c. The Jews have a good 
school, founded here in 1790, and another of an inferior 
kind. Breslau likewise possesses a provincial school of arts, 
where mechanics are taught drawing and modelling; a 
school of architecture; an obstetric institution ; am asylum 
for the support and'education of ofll^fi^.<iaughters; a school 
for the working class (Gewerbschule); a refuge ami school 
for tho deaf and dumb, and another for tlm blind; a Sunday 
scliool; 30 elementary schools; a Bible society, with three 
auxiliary establishments in the (drcle; a Silesian society for 
promoting objects of public usefulness {vaterliindincher 
Cititur), founded in 1803, and divided into sections for an¬ 
tiquities and art, history, medicine, natural Iiistory and phi¬ 
losophy, rural and public economy, and pedagogic ; a society 
for Silesian history and antiquities; .14 public libraries; 
five museums of coins, &c.; five public cotlcclions of works 
of art; several hospitals and infirmaries; an ho.spilal fur 
Tailhful servants, opened in 1820; and-a number of other 
charitable institutions. The value of the property held for 
benevolent purposes is little less than 300,000/., and the 
income derived from this source as well as voluntary dona¬ 
tions is upwards of 16,000/. a year. The house for the 
reception of the indigent infirm, and tho general manage¬ 
ment of tho poor throughout the circle, are under tho direc¬ 
tion of a board consisting of memhers cho.von out of tho 
magistracy, clergy, and citizens at large. Each of tho 4<J 
minor circles is •under the control of five or six elders, 
hesidt:s a director and adjunct, in respect of all matters con¬ 
nected with the poor. The town is the scat of a royal mint 
and bank, and has a royal olfiec for mining productions, a 
'lead department of mines, and other establishments inei- 
denlal to its character as the centre of provincial ;oveni- 
ment. There is a ihcatro and opera-house, and there arc 
several musical societies, public and private. 

The increa.-'o in the pop. of Breslau may be scon from the 
subsequent data: in 1816, the pop. was 68,7.'18 ; in 1822, 
74,‘J2-2 ; in 18-28, 84, ‘JO-1; and in 1.831, 91,6(5, being an 
increase of 4012 as compared with the year 1832. Of these 
91,615, the number of Protestants \yas 61,330; Catholics, 
25,19-2; Jews, 5088; and Greeks, 5. In the same year 
(1834) the births amounted to ‘29-14 ; tho deaths, which were 
more numerons thati usual, to 3238; and the marringos to 
901. At that date also Breslau had 37 phitccs for public 
worship; ‘278 public buildings; 300'2 private liouscs: 27'» 
mills, warehouses, and manufactories; and 1771 slablcs, 
barns, and distinct shops. 

There are nianul’acturos of all kinds at Breslau, particu¬ 
larly of glove.s, plate and jewellery, silk.s, woulicn.s, cotton:--, 
linens, and stockings; and a very extensive trade is carried 
on in Silesian products and fabrics, as well as lbrei{j«i 
articles, with tho interior no less than with other parts of 
Prus..“a, and with Russia, &c., to which linens and woollens 
are exported. The annual value of this trade is estimated 
at between 4,000,000/. and 5,000,000/. sterling. Tho fairs, 
of which there are six in the course of tho year, are tho 
largest, with respect to the sa’e of wools, in the Prussian 
dominions; the fairs for wool however are distinct from tho 
others, and kept in the early part of Juno and October. In 
the first-mentioned moiilh of the year 1827, the quantity 
weighed was 63,371 cwt. There is a regular communica¬ 
tion by water between Breslau and Hamburg, conducted by 
an association of 100 owners a-nd captains of vessels: the 
|>assage is never more than 32 days. 

By the treaty of Breslau, concluded oi the 11th of June 
1742, .the town, together with the whole of Silesia, was ceilt-d 
by Austria to Prussia. Its fortifications, wliich drew tiowii 
upon it the sieges of 1741, 1757, 1760, and 1806, wore de 
molishcd in 1813 and 1814. It was the birlh-)i]ucu of 
, C. von Wolf, tho mathematician, who died in 1754, and 
i Garve, who died in 1798. 51® 7' N. lat., 17® 4' E. long. 
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BRESSE, a considerable district included in the former 
government of Bourgogne in France, from t^ main part of 
which it was scparateil by tlio river SaCne. ft was bounded 
on the N. by the duchy of Bourgogne and by the Franche 
Comte, on the E. by the district of Bugey, on the S. by the 
government of Dauphin^, apd on the vV. by the Beaiyolois 
ami [.yonnois, and by the principality of Dombes, which 
was inclosed on_^hree sides by Bresse. Bresse presents vast 
naked plains, tjry productive in grain of all kinds: there 
arc alsM* pools abounding in fish, and imich poultry is reared. 
Bourg, tile chief town, was sqinetimS distinguished from 
other places of the same namehy the designaiion of Bourg 
cn Bresse. i*op. in 1832. 7826 fur the town, 8996 for the 
commune. [Bourq en Bressk.] Bresse is now compre¬ 
hended in the dep. of Ain. The chffef rivers are the Ain, 
Safine, and Rhone. 

Under the Romans Bresse was inhabited by the Am- 
harri, who were kinsmen of the Acdni, the predominant 
people of this part of Gaul. In the division of the province 
of Gaul under the later Homan emperors, Bresse was in¬ 
cluded in ViennetMis. It fonneil part of the kingdom of tlio 
Burgundians, and was included in that subsequent kingdom 
of Bourgogne, the sovereigns of which ascended the impe¬ 
rial throne. The feeble authority which these princes exer¬ 
cised in this extreme point of iheir dominion enabled the 
nobles of the district to acquire considerable power; the chief 
of these nobles were the lords of Baugt*, Coligny, Thoire, 
Villars, &c. Bresse had subsc()ucntly its states or local 
legislature subordinate to those of Bourgogne. Bresse had 
come partly into the hands of the dukes of Savoy, who 
ceded it to France by the treaty of ICO I, together with 
Bugey, in exchange for the marquisatc of Saluzzo, &c. 

The chief towns of Bresse, with their pop., in 1832, 
w'cre as follows:—Bourg en Bresse, Montliicl, 2588 for the 
town, 2027 for the whole comm,; Pont de Vanx, 2539 for 
the town, 3189 for the whole comm.; Chiitillon (according 
to the Diet. Univ.de la France, Paris, 1804), 2179; Pont 
di- Vc.slo, or Pont dc Veyle (according to the same authority), 
l.'iC-l; and Baugil, or Bag6 (according to the same autho¬ 
rity), 810. 

The ilesignation Bresse was given also to a ‘ licutcnancc- 
generale' of the government of Bourgogne, which seems to 
have included not only Bresse proper, hut also Bugey, Val- 
ronioy, and, according to the Map published by the * Society 
for the Uitliision of Useful Knowledge,' the principality of 
Donibcs, which other maps assign to the Lyoiinois. The 
country was in the arch-dioceso of Lyon. 

The name Bresse comes from the name of a forest (Saltus 
Brexius, or Bw:xia), which, about A.n. 1000, oversjiread the 
greater part of this country. iEneyc, Method.) 

HRHSSUIRE, a small town in the dcp. of Deux Sevres 
in Franco, deserving notice only from its rank of chief place 
of an arrond. or sub-prcfccturc. It is on a small stream 
which runs into the Argenton, a feeder of the Thoue, which 
falls into the Loire; and is in 46" 50' N. lat., and O'" 29' W. 
long. In the war of La Vendee, whicli ensued upon the 
French revolution, Bressuire was almost entirely destroyed. 
Before that war it had coiilaiiiud eighty luanufaclurers of 
Woven fabrics, besides dyers and fullers ; after the war only 
one house and the church remained standing. Since that 
pori(«I it has revived: serges and cotton goods were made, 
. ul tho population rose to 1947. {Diet. Univ. de la France, 
P.iii 1804.) Woollens and linens are made there at present. 
Tho arr..ud. of Bressuire contained, in 1832, 60,826 inhab. 

HRKST, a town in the dcp. of FinistSre, in Franco, the 
capital of an arrond., and well known as one of the great 
naval stations of that kingdom. It lies on the N. side of a 
deep hay, called the Road of Brest, land-locked, and entered 
by a narrow channel called le Goulet. It is about 310 m. 
in a straight lino \V. by .S. of Paris, according to Brue’s 
map of France, and 362 m. by the road through Dreux, 
Alcmjon, Maycnne, Laval, and Rennes. By passing how¬ 
ever from Mayenne to Rennes through Fougcros.instead 
of (hrough Laval, 14 or 15 m. may be saved. Brest is in 
48° 21 ' N. lat. and 4° 28' W. long. 

D'Anvillo would identify Brest with the Brivates Portus 
IfipwiiiiTiii; Xt/o)]') of the geographer Ptolemy, who has 
however, if D'Anville's hypothwis bo correct, very much 
misplaced it; for he states that it was between the mouth 
of the Ligcr, A/ytip (Loire), and tho Hcrius, 'llpiof (Vilainc). 
D'Anville also considers that this plae« is mentioned ih the 
Theodosian Table under the name of Gesocribate, or, as he 
would correct it, Oesobricate or brivate ; a name which in 


its Cfcltio signification, ‘ great hai Imnr or roadsted,’ is sniB- 
cicntly appropriate to Brest. However this may he, there 
is no reason to' believe it was a place of uny great import¬ 
ance in the Roman time; and subsequently it appears to 
have sunk into complete obscurit). 

In tho war for tho possession of the Duchy of Bretagne, 
between Charles do Blois ami .L^an dc Montfort, in the 
14th century, tho castle of Brest is mentioned, and the 
contests for its possession indicate that it was a place uf 
strength and importance in a military point of view. Be¬ 
tween 1341 and 1346 it was taken by the partisans of de 
Montfort from those of dc Blois : and in 1373 U was defendeil 
by an Englishman, Robert Knollcs, against the iiltacks of 
the French under Duguosclin ; the English and French 
having engaged in the war as the auxiliaries uf de Montfort 
and dc Blois respectively. In 1336, do Montfert having 
defeated his competitor and become Duke of Bretagne, 
besieged Brest, held by his former allies the English (with 
whom he had now broken), as st'curity for a debt; but tho 
attack failed, and the town was not restored till 1395, when 
it was given up on payment of the money for which it was 
held in pledge. Early in the 15th century tho English 
were repulsed in an attempt to force an entrance into Brest 
harbour in order to buni some vessels that were lying there. 
In the war of tho League, in the latter part of the 16th 
century, Brest was again the object of contest: it was suc¬ 
cessfully defended by Dc Sonrdeac, in the interest of Henry 
IV., against an attack of the troops uf the T.eague; and in 
1597 it was preserved by an opportune tempest from an at¬ 
tack by an overwhelming armament of Spanish shi])sof war. 

It was not however till 1631 that tho real greatness of 
Brest commenced ; hitherto it had been a mere fortrcs.s. 
Cardinal Richelieu, perceiving its capability fur an important 
naval station, caused magazines to be built, and llirtilica- 
tioiis to be erected. The favour of l.ouis XIV. further 
augmented the growth of the place: that monarch esta¬ 
blished the magnificent arsenal. In l(i94 Brest was attacked 
by a combined lleet of English and Dutch vessels, from 
whicli a body of troops was lauded in the hope of carrying 
the place by a coup-de-niain. But the IJoet was driven off 
the coast by a storm, and the troops, deprived of the jirotec- 
tion of tho licet, were for the most part cut. in iiieces. (lo- 
neral Tollcnifiche, who commanded the English land forces, 
was mortally wounded in the thigh. 

The town of Brest is of triangular form ; tlie sides of the 
triangle facing tho AV., N.E. and S.E., respectivi ly. The 
S.E. side of the triangle lies along the roadsted or hay . The 
jiort is fornicd by tho river Penfelil, which, entering the 
town near the northern angle of the walls, passes llirougli it 
into the roadsted with a winding course, dividing it into two 
parts, that on the left hank of tho stream heing Brest, 

I strictly so called, while that on the right hank is known as 
tho subiirh or quarter of Keeouvrance. In Brest, ju.st at 
the point where the river falls into the roadsted, yilaeed so 
as to command the entrance to the port, is the castle, tho 
importance of wliieli in the middle ages is evident Iroin tile 
particulars contained in the above brief historical sketch, 
and the strength of which is very much owing to its situa¬ 
tion. The whole town is strongly fortified. The site of tliis 
place is very nneven ; and hence has arisen the division of 
It into the upper and lower towns. So steep is the declivity, 
that the communication is made in sonic parts by means of 
steps, which in wet or frosty weather arc rather dangerous ; 
jland the gardens of some of the houses are on a level with 
the fifth story of others. The streets in fho upper town arc 
winding as well as steep, and improviiments there proceed 
but slowly ; in the lower town they are carried ou with more 
rapidity. In Recouvranco modern houses are rai>idly siiper- 
seding the Gothic edifices of a former day. Brest hatl, be¬ 
fore the revolution, two par. churches, St. Louis in Brest, 
and St. Sauveur in RecomTaiice. In (he most antient time 
Brest seems to have been included in tlic nciglibuuriiig par. 
of Liunbezellcc, which is just to tho N. of tho town, but 
its ecclesiastical slate and division have undergone many 
changes. The Jesuits hud at one time a house here w ith a 
fine garden. They conducted a seminary for (raining chap¬ 
lains for the king's ships; but before the revolution they 
had been expelled; and in a map now before us (Paris, 
1779) their house is said to be used as an liospilal. There 
wore also a considerable establishment of tho reformed or 
barefooted Carmelite monks, a Capuchin monastery, and 
several other religious establishments. 

Besides the arsenal, established as already noticed by 
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Louis XIV., there are liandsomc quays, slips for building, 
and extensive storehouses, rope-walks, andbarraeks; also 
a building for the reeeptiou of the convicts who are sen¬ 
tenced to the galleys, called Ac litifjnc. This last-mentioned 
building^s on the sunimil of a. bill, and large enough for 
•100(1 convicts. The various establishments for the navy 
occupy nearly the whole of the port; anil the commerce of 
Itrest is trilling compared with what it might become. It 
has bi!on projected to form a harbour for merchant vessels, 
by cutting a canal from the. naval port to the road so as to 
make the silo of the castle an island. It is considered that 
this project, it executed, would supply a great desideratum ; 
viz., a considerable mercanlile harbour between Nantes iind 
Le Havre. Hrest has severiil establislmients for the pro- 
motiot) of knowledge, a botanic garden, a niarine library, 
an observatorv, and a museum of natural history. The 
pop. ill was 29,8(>0, 

The bay or road of llrcst is perhajis one of the finest 
natural harbours in the world. The passage, Lo GouhU, by 
which it is entered is less than a mile in width, but within 
there is room for 000 vessels of tlws line. The road may be 
Considered as the lestuarv of several small .streams which 
How intoil, none of which however are of any importance 
e.vcept the riv. of Chateaulin, which forms part of the sys¬ 
tem of inland navigation connecting llrcst with Nantes. 
There arc two main arms or branches of the bay. each of 
which penetrates several miles inland; and several smaller 
indentat ions. 

Hrest is the chief town of an arrond., containing in 1832 
100 . 810 inh. 

llRIiT.VGNE, or acconling to the English manner of 
writing it, IIRITTANY, one of the most imjiortant of the 
prov. into wbic.h France was divided before the revolution, 
is at present divided into the live dep. of Illo i-t Vilaine, 
Loire Infcrieure, Cotes du Nord, Morhihan, and Finistere. 

Hretagne is situated at the extremily of that part of 
France which, jutting out into the sea, forms with the 
Spanish coast the Hay of Biscay. On the N. and \V. and 
S.W. sides it is washed by the sea, and on the E. side, which 
is towards the land, it is bounded by Normandie, Maine, 
Anjou, and Poitou. The length of the prov. E. and W„ 
from opposite the Isle of Oucssant or Ushant to the neigh- 
bourhooci of Fougcres is about t70 m.; the greatest hreadth 
N. and S. from St. Malo to the neighbourhood of Mac.hc- 
coul S. of the Loire is about 12.i lo 130 in. The greatest 
dimension that can be taken is from N.W. near Brest to 
S.E. 195 m. Bretagne is usually divided into the Haute 
or Upper Bretagne, and the Basse or Lower Bretagne. 
It is traversed from E. to VV. by tho chain of the Miinez 
mountains, which entering tho prov. from Maine run to- 
ward.s the sea, before reaching which they part into two 
branches and enclose the road of Brest. The northern 
branch, called the Arrfie mountain, terminates in the 
headland opposite Ouessant; the i^uthern branch, the 
Black mountains, terminates at the Bay of Douarnenez. 
llio highest point of this range of tho M<jnez mountains 


is not more than 1300 ft. The coast of Bretagne is of great 
length, first extending westward from the iiiouih of the little 
riv. Couesiion (which separates this province from Nor¬ 
mandie) to the headlands opposite the Isle of Ouessant: 
and then running S.E. to the neiglilumrliood of the Isles of 
Boui and Noirmoulier, which belong to Poitou. Tb.e N. 
coast runs parallel to and not very far from the nortlierii 
slope of tho Monez mountains. Tliis coast is very irregu¬ 
lar in its form, being indented by a succession of bays, 
lho.se of Cancalle, St. Malo, St. Brieuc, &e., between 
ivhich the land juts out into licadlamls. 'I'his coast, is 
skirted by a munlicr of small islands and rocks, as I,be 
Chau.scy Isle and Lcs Minquiers, which arc some distance 
Iroiii the coast towards the Isle of .ler.scy; the Isles of Brchat, 
lcs Sept lies (the Seven Isles), lcs Mcloinos, and tho Isle 
if Bas. At the wcsU-rn extremity of Bretagne we have the 
two deep bays, I bo Brest Hoad and the Bay of Uouarnenez ; 
and oil' tho coast are the Isle of Oue.ssant I I'sliant) and 
several smaller ones, as Balance, BcnigucI, and the Isle of 
Saint or Sein. The S.W. coast has an outline as irregular 
as the N. coast. The bays of Audicriie. Benodet, and 
Forest, with tlie points or headlands of Haz, IVnmarcli, 
and Treviguon, succeed one another; llie.se arc followed 
after an interval of many miles marked .only by the outfall of 
the riv. Blavet, roriuiiig tho harbours of rOrieiit and Port 
Loui.s, by llie pen. of Qniberou, by tlic bay of Morbibau, and 
by the embouchures of tlie Vilaine and the Loire. The isles 
along this coast exceed in importance those of the N. coast ; 
among them are included (Iroiv and Bellc-Ilc, vvilli the 
several smaller isles of Glenan, Houat, llu-dik, and Diiinot. 

The rivers of Bretagne rise for the most part in tlie Mf iicz 
mountains. From tlie proxiniilv of the inoiintaius lo iho 
northern sliorc tlie streams vvliicii How from (hem on t liat side 
have too short a course to become of iiiagnitiule. The princi¬ 
pal streams, enumerating Ihcin from F. lo AV., are the (.'oucs- 
non, which ri.ses near Fougeivs, and after separating Bre¬ 
tagne from Normandie, Hows into tlie sea below Pontorson ; 
the Ranee, which tlows past Dinaii, where it becoiiics navi¬ 
gable, and enters the sea at St. Malo ; the Triciix, and tho 
Guer. The space included between the Arree mountains 
and the Black mountains forms the basin of the A nine, 
which passing Glialcaulin (where it becomes navigable), and 
assuming from it the name of the (Hiatcaulin, falls into the 
road of Hrest. Tlie rivers wliicli How from the southern 
declivity of the Miincz are for Uio most part larger than 
those above named. The Odet indeed is small, but it is 
navigable up to Quimper ; the Blavet, a longer river, is 
navigable up to Pontivy, which is 30 m. above its outfall. 
The Oust, after receiving several tributary streams, falls 
into the Vilaine, which, though rising just within tlie 
boundary of Maine, has the greater part of its course in 
Bretagne. It tlows W. Ip Rennes, whore it beconic.s navi¬ 
gable, and then turning to the S.W. passes Redon and 
Roche Bernard, and falls into the sea a little below the 
latter. Its whole length may be estimated at I torn., and 
the length of its navigation at 70 ni. The southern part of 
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Bretagne is watered by the Loire and by some of its tribu¬ 
taries, of wliich tbo Sevro Nantaise and the Erdre, small 
strennis but navigable for jv short distance, aro all that de¬ 
serve mention. Besides the facilities for navigation which 
these rivs. afford, Bretagne has one can. (that of the 
Ille and the Ranee), which runs from Rennes to Dinan; 
nnd a second which runs nearly parallel to the opast, but 
several m. inla|^, from Nantes to Chdteaulin, whence the 
communication IS continued by the riv. Aulne or Clidtenulin 
to the road of Brest. There is one l^e, that of Grandlieu, 
S.W. of Nantes. (ikTap of-itflhnce, by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.) 

The soil varies much. In some parts, especially on the 
coast, it is very fertile, but there aa| some vast landcs or 
heaths , in the interior. The produce of com, hemp, and 
flax is considerable. According to Kxinlly (a.». 1762) more 
corn is raised than can be consumed in the province, and a 
considerable quantity is exported. A little wine is grown, 
chietiy al>out Nantes; the common drink of the people is 
cider. When the quantity of wine is greater than usual, it 
is converted intoTl)randy. There is much pasture land, and 
a considerable number of cattle are raised. The butter, 
especially that made in the neighbourhood of Rennes, is 
in good repute. The mineral riches of this province consist 
of an abundance of lead, also of iron, tin, antimony, and 
some silver; marble and coal. For further particulars of 
the produce of this province, the reader is referred to the 
several departments into which it is now divided. 

The pop. of the five depts. into whicli Bretagne is di¬ 
vided was, in 1832, 2,573,935. Expilly, in his Diction. 
(Palis, 1702), gives the pop. at 1,000,-151. Their origin will 
he more particularly noticed in treating of their liistory. 
The language of Lower Bretagne has for its basis that of 
the untiont Celt®, but of more modern form and more 
mixed character than the Welsh, which is another branch 
from the same stock. In Upper Bretagne French is spoken. 

The following extracts from Mrs. C. Stothard's * I.otlnrs 
written during a Tour in Norm.andy, Britaniiy, and other 
parts of France, in 1818,’ 4to., 1820, de.scribe the present 
condition of the peasantry of this province. 

‘The Bretons dwell in huts, generally built of mud; 
men, pigs, and children live altogether without distinction, 
in these cabins of accumulated fiUli and misery. The 
jieople aro indeed dirty to a loathed excess, and to this may 
be attributed their uiilieaUliy and even cadaverous aspect. 
Their manners arc as wild and savage as their appearance; 
the only indication they exhibit of mingling at all with 
I'ivilizod creatures is, that whenever they meet you they 
bow tlicir beads or take off their bats in token of respect, 
I could not bale siqn»osed it po.s.siblo that human nature 
endured an existence so buried in dirt, till I came into 
this province. 'I'lic common people arc apparently in the 
very lowest state of poverty. In some parts of Britaniiy 
ibn* men wear a goat-skin dress, and look not unlike 
Defoe's description of Robinson Crusoe. The furry part of 
this dress is worn outside: it is made with long sleeves, and 
falls nearly below the knees. Tbcir long shaggy hair bangs 
dislicvelleil about their shoulders, the head being covered 
by a broad llajiiied straw’ or beaver bat. Some few of the 
Bretons go without shoes or stockings; but the generality 
wear sabots (wooden shoes), and thrust straw into them to 
prevent the foot being rubbed by the pressure of tbo wood. 
You frequently see the women, both old and young, saun¬ 
tering along the fields with the distaff, employed in spin¬ 
ning off the flax. The girls carry milk upon their heads, 
in a vessel of rather an elegant form, somewhat resembling 
the common Roman household vessels.*—pp. 195, 196. 

‘ The Breton language appears to me, from the number 
of French wonls I continually hear spoken with it, far 
more corrupted than the Welsh. I imagine it probably 
arises from the people of Britanny bolding a freer inter¬ 
course, and having mixed more with the French than the 
"Welsh formerly did with the English: this may be ac- 
covmtcd for, as Britanny is certainly a country easy of 
access, nor is it defended or insulated by those barrier 
mountains that characterize Wales. 

‘ The Bretons do not resembl^n countenance either the 
Normans or French, nor bave^roey much of the Welsh 
character. They arc a rnde, uncivilized, simple people 
dirty and idle in their habits.The women are in¬ 

variably dressed in the particular costume I have already 
described.* It differs here nnd there, but not importantly 
• Tills description Is not ciuoted he|p, ■ 


in some of the districts. Many of tbo women of the Very 
poorest kind wear this dress till it becomes so dirty, patched^ 
tattered, and ragged, that you can scarcely trace what it 
bad originally been; and 1 have seen several children so 
ivretchraly off for clothing, that they run about almost in a 
state of nature. The women who appear tolerably respect¬ 
able, and aro dressed decently in their singular costume, 
look florid and healthy; while those attired in the ragged 
garments, bear a squalid and meagre aspect—this arises, I 
am induced to believe, from the greater dirt and poverty 
of the latter class. , 

‘The chestnut abounds in Britanny; there are many 
large forests composed entirely of that tree: their produce, 
boiled in milk, supplying a means of subsistence fur the 
jioor during the greater part of the year. The people collect 
the chestnuts in sacks, and pile them up within their cabins: 
several families are even so needy, that they seldom taste 
the luxury of broad; bul these are amongst the children of 
wretchedness in the extfemq degree. I am informed that in 
the neighbourhood of Brest the lower orders resort to acorns 
ns well as cbcsiuits for food, which have some nutritious qua¬ 
lities when boiled in milk. The Breton houses (excepting 
in the towns) are generally built of mud, without order or 
convenience. It is absolutely a common thing in Britanny 
fur men, women, children, and animals, all to sleep to¬ 
gether in tbo same apartment, upon no other resting-place 
than that of the substantial earth, covered with some straw. 
AVe once saw, near Jossclin, a man drive into his cabin a 
cow and a horse, followed by a pig, and afterwards entering 
himself ho shut the door.’—p. ‘253-255. 

‘ The Bretons inhabit a fine country, capable of render¬ 
ing them prosi>crous and wealthy, but little cultivated by 
tbcir own exertions; and they owe their chief Siipport to 
the abundant forests of chestnut, and tbo indigenous pro¬ 
ductions of tbcir soil. Vast tracts of country appear over¬ 
grown with wood, in soino parts impenetrably thick and 
wild; others, where a richly-laden harvest would amply 
repay the labours of the plotigli, remain totally neglected. 
The Breton grovels on from day to day, and from year to 
year, in the same supine idleness and dirt. If yon chance 
to meet a Breton, and ask him why, when there are so 
many groves of apide-trccs, be docs not make cider (for the 
greater quantity is imported from Normandy), be will tell 
you, bis lather nr- ’^l so. If you say, why not grow 
more corn? be an — 1 have gathered chestnuts from a 
boy.’—p. 256. 

Bretagne possessed before the revolution a local legisla¬ 
ture (Lcs Etafs Gi'ni'rau.r—States General), once held 
every year, but after 1030 only every two years. The order 
of tile nolilcs and of- the clergy formed constituent parts 
of these states the third part, Le Triers litat, consisted of 
the deputies of the following places, which may bo con¬ 
sidered as aiitiunlly of the greatest importance in the prov. 
The pop. is from the returns of 1832. 

rOPULATION. 


Town. 

Rennes (on tbo Vilainc) . . 27,340 

Vannes (on the bay of Morbihan) . 8,682 

Nantes (on tbo Loire) , . . 77,992 

St. Malo (on the sea) . . . 9,701 

Dol (near the sea) .... 3,098 
St. Brieux (near tbo sea) . . 10.4‘J0 

Quiraper (on the Odet) . . . 9,800 

St. l*ol do Leon (on the sea) . • . 3,106 

Treguier (on the sea) . . ,3,178 

La Gucrebe (near the Seiche, a branch of 

the Vilaino) . . . . 2,100 

Fougercs (on the Couesnon) . . 7,-146 

(between Rennes and Dinan) . - 

Vitr6 (on the Vilaine) . . . 7,602 

Gucrandc (on the sea) . . . 2.041 

Lc Croisic (on the sea) , . . 2,200 

Ancenis (on the Loire) , . . 3,203 

La Roche Bernard (on the Vilainc) . - 

Chateaubriand (on the Cher, a branch of 

1-hc Vilainc) .... 3,027 

Redon (on the Vilainc) . . . 3,020 

Maletroit (on the Oust, a branch of the 

Vilaine) ..... 1,087 

St. Gildas de Rhuys (on the sea) . - 

Auray (on the AurayJ'mear the sea) . 3,734 

Hennebon (on the Blavct) . . . 3,360 

Pontivy (on the Blavet) . . 4,112 


Cumin lino. 

29,680 

10,395 

87,191 

9,981 

3,939 


6,092 


4,219 

7,077 


8,856 

8,190 

2,288 

3,719 


3,709 

4,504 

1,781 


4,477 

5,956 
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l>OI»UI,ATION. 

iti-n 


(^uimporh! (on the Aven, near the sea) 
Lamballc (between St. Brieux and Dinan) 
Pldcrmel (near the Due, a branch of the 

Town. 

3,866 

4,390 

Commune. 

5,275 

Oust) . . • . . 

2,271 

' 4,851 

Jnsselin (on the Oust) ' . 

Montfort (on the Meu, a branch of the 
Vilaine) ..... 

2,485 

2,654 

Dinan (on the Ranee) . . . 

Concarncau (between Quimper and 

8,044 


(jiiimperlfi . . . ; . 

Carhnix (on the Hidre, a branch of the 

■■ 

' 

Aulne) ..... 

Lesnevun (between Brest and St. Pol de 

1,796 

1,939 

I.,(;on) .... 

2,050 

2,404 

Landcrncau (near Brest) 

3,905 

4,9.3.3 

Morlaix (near the sea) 

7,797 

9,596 

Lannion (neSr tho sea) . . , . 

5,196 

5,371 

Guingamp (on tho Trieux) . - . 

Qiiintin (near St. Brieux) 

Moncontour (between Lamballo and 

6,100 

4,293 


Pontivy) .... 

1,670 

-- 

Brest (on the road of Brest) . 

29,860 

— 

Lorient (on the Blavct, near the sea) 

14,396 

1S.322 


For an account of the more important of these towns tlie 
reader is referred to their respective articles ; for tlie«others 
to tbo dep. in which they are situated. 

The staple manufacture of Brotajine is linen and hempen 
cloth of all degrees of fineness; there is a great deal made 
of a half-bleached linen called bhinchard, of medium fine¬ 
ness, exported to hot countries. The articles of superior 
lincnc.ss and excellence arc exported to Spain, South Ame¬ 
rica, and the French colonies. Tlio people of the coast arc 
much employed in fi,shing: the sardine or pilchard, the 
mackerel and the cod, are the fish most taken. That part 
of the coast which is near the mouth of the Loire hiis some 
salt marshes, in which a consideralde quantity of salt i.s 
made. (Maltc Brim, Expilly, Encyc. Me/hod.) 

History of Bretagne. Celtic and Roman periods. —Bre¬ 
tagne was an early seat of the druidieal superstition, and 
contains some vast monuments at Carnac and elsewhere, 
which tradition represents as consecrated to the jiurposes of 
this antienl religion. Invasions of Bretagne from the British 
ills, or of the isls. from Bretagne, figure in the aiatounts of 
the early historians, or the traditions of nntient times: hut 
little or nothing certain seems to have been known before 
the time of Cmsar's invasion of Gaul. 

At that time the states along the coast from the Seine to 
the Loire had the general e))itliel of Armorica, a name 
which the most probable etymology explains to mean 
‘maritime,’ from the Celtic words yl/* d/or, ‘on the sea.'* 
Of these Annorican states the Rliedones, the Curiosolites 
(Coesar), or Cariosutlites (Pliny), the Osismii, Corisopiti 
(not mentioned, so far as we know, by Cmsar), and the 
Veneti, were included in Bretagne. Among the Armori- 
can states mentioned by Ciwsar are the Lemovicos (do B. G., 
vii. c. 75.) ; but as a jieople of the s?me name, whose 
situation (the Limousin) was not maritime had been pre¬ 
viously enumerated, some persons (M. do Valois and 
others) have suggested that the original reading was Leo- 
ncnscs, and that tire people dwelt in the country near St. 
Pol do Li'on. D'Anvillo amends the conjeetui-e by sub¬ 
stituting Lconnicos for Lconenscs; and if this be adopted 
we must add this people to those inclmled in Bretagne. 
The remainder of the Armorican states were beyond the 
frontier of Bretagne, chiefly in Lower Normandie. The 
Namnetes, who are not enumerated among the Armorican 
states, were included in Bretagne, which also comprehended 
part of the territory of the Pictoncs (the people of Poitou), 
acquired by the dukes of Bretagne at a subseiiuent jieriod. 

The names of these antient people, embodied in the names 
of their chief towns or other places, have been transmitted 
to the present day: thus we trace the Rhedones in Rennes, 
and perhaps in Redon; the Curiosolites in Corscult, between 
Dinan and Laraballc; the Veneti in Vannes; the Nam¬ 
netes in Nantes; and the Leonniccs or Ixionenscs, if wo 
adopt the conjecture of M. D’Anvillo or M. dc Valois in 
St. Pol dc Leon. 

'In the second year of Cmsar’s command in Gaul he sent 

• Tlie .Slavonic words Pu Mar liavc a siinilar.m.snlng; wlicnce Ihc (icrinan 

1 >»rt or tlic BttUic coast has llie name of I’Slhmcrn, called by the Kii|;Iisli 
’omcrania. In likn manner the coast of thn Black Sea had a’mou" the an- 
tient* ihe name of Poutus, abbreviated from Cappadocia ad Pontum. 


one of his lieutenants, P. Crasstts, with one legion to subdue 
tho Armorican states; and so great was the terror of the 
Roman arms that they submitted without striking a blow. 
But they revolted the next year, having seized the envoys 
whom P. Crassus had sent to procure corn; the Veneti 
taking the lead in the revolt and instigating the oth^s. The 
intluencp of this slate, according to Cm-^ar, far exceeded that 
of any oilier on this part of tho coast, not otily because they 
had more ships (in which they traded with Britain), and . 

rcater knowledge and experience in naval affairs, but also 

ecause their possesion o£^;rtie few harbours which lined 
the coast of the wide and tempestuous ocean enabled them 
to exact tribute from those who frequented that sea. Cmsar 
acted with his usual Vgour. He ordered a licet to he built 
on the I.<oire, and mlhned with seamen from the coasts of 
tiio Mediterranean; he despatched his lieutenants into 
different parts to check those who might be inclined to aid 
his enemies, and to detain them at home fur the defence of 
their own country. He himself marched into the country 
of the Veneti, who trusting to the difficulties which would 
impede his march, to the scarcity of provision, and to the 
ignorance of the Romans of their coast, fortified their towns, 
collected into them the corn that was out in tho country, 
allied themselves with other states as far off as the Moriiii 
and Menapii (people of Picardio and the Netherlands), sent 
fur aid over into Britain, and prepared fur a stout resistance. 
Csosar describes their vessels as liaving flatter bottoms than 
the Roman, and as being thus better adapted fur a coast 
abounding with rocks and shallows, while the height of the 
prow and stern enabled them to wiflisfand the violence of 
the tcinpusts, and tlic general strength with whicii they 
were built secured llieiii from being much injured by tbo 
beaks of the Roman ships. Tlieir sails were of hides, which 
they used cither for their slrcnglh or because they knew nut 
the art of uianufucturing linen cloth. Their fleet consisted 
of 221) vessels. Cassar stormed their towns, defeated their 
navy in a great battle, and forced them to submit. 'I’o 
punish them for violating the law of nations by detaining 
the Roman envoys, ho put all their senate to death, and sold 
the rest of (he people into slavery. 

In the general rising of the Gauls, towards the close of 
Cmsiir’s cominaml, when the different states sent their 
respective contingents to the force destined to'raise the siege 
of Alesia, the whole of tho Armorican states contributed 
but (iOOO men ; and this appears to have been the last efltu t 
they made for independence while Crosar was in Gaul. 
During the eoiitinuaiico of the Roman government wc hear 
little of (hem. One or two revolts served to show either 
their unsubdued love of freedom, or the intoleruhlc yoke to 
which lliey had been forced to succutnh : hut these revolts 
were iinsuccessfiil, and only riveted faster (ho ehairi.s they 
were intended to hurst. Ill tho subdivision of Gaul, Bre¬ 
tagne formed part of the prov. Liigdunensis Tertia. 

It was towards tbo close of the Roman dominion that those 
immigrations from tlie isl. of Britain arc said to have com¬ 
menced to which this prov. owes many of its peculiarities. 

In 28 4 some Britons, harassed by the piracies of the. Sax¬ 
ons and other Gurnians, forsook their native land and settled 
in Armorica, where the limjicror Conslantius Chlorus gave 
them lands. A similar emigration is said to havu tukon 
place in the year ;jr,). These emigrations were however 
unimportant in tbeir character and influence, unless tve 
suppose that from them the prov. or .some portions of it 
received the name of Britannia, which is given to it by 
Siilpitius Sevcriis before any subsetiucnt invasion had taken 
place. (Carte, Hist. England, vol. i. p. 6.) The next settle¬ 
ment, that which took place under the usinqicr Maximus, 
has been the subject of much dispute. Those writers who 
have engaged in the controversv have had political interests 
to servo ; the native Bretons contending for their provincial 
jirivileges, other writers coiitcnditig against them on behalf 
of the crown, and each conceiving that tho success of their 
cause depended on their proving or disproving the indepen¬ 
dence of Ihc early Breton princes of the crown of France. 

The .account which has been received by Darn {Hisloire 
de Bretagne, 3 tom. 8vo., Paris, 1826), though contested by 
many, and among others by Gibbon {Decline and Fall, ch. 
xxxviii. note 1.36), Turner (//i.v/. y4»ff/o-Sa.T., c. viii.) and 
Vortot (Hisloire Critique de I'Efablissement des Bretons 
dans les Gaules), is as f.illows :—When Maximus, in the 
year 383, was chosen cmiicror by tho revolted legions of 
Britain, and passed over into Gaul to dethrone Gratian, who 
then shared the Western empire with bis younger brother 
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V&lentimah II., ho took^ with: him a coatbierable forco of i 
nativa .,Britons. Thus much is admittod ^ Ml hands; it ’ 
is the followinpr part which is disputwL Thret^mmander^ 
of these auxiliaries was Conan, a British prince; Maximus 
landml with his tiiiops near the mouth of the Ranee, de¬ 
feated wUli great slaughter the army of Gratiah at Aloth, 
now Quidallct, near St. Serran, took Bonnes ahd ,Kantes, 
distributed, lands to his companions in arms, and uestowed 
the government of Armorica upon Conan, whom he sent 
back fVom Pmis, to which tBt y he Kttd advanced, to take po^^ 
session of his ftaverhment; the defeat of Maxim^ 

by Theodosius the Great (A.t>. 388), many of his soldiers 
took refpge with Cohan, who managed to retain the govern¬ 
ment whiph he had received from ^o usurper, and oven 
assumed the title of king. When tlie ftirther decay of the 
umpire left the remoter provs. in the possession of indepen¬ 
dence, the Armoricans were released from the subjection in 
which they had been held; and in the year 419 the Romans 
recognized as their allies those who had lately been their 
subjects. Couan appears to have ruled his states in peace 
and with considerable ability till the year 421, when he died. 
Ho is usually designated Copan Meriadfic, the latter name 
signifying, according to some, ‘ great king.’ His succ4jssors 
arc said to have borne the title of king till tbo time of Alain 
TI.. in the 7th century, and were engaged in various wars 
with the Homans, or with the barbarous nations, Franks, 
Alans, and others, who had obtained settlements in Gaul. 
Their dominions, thougli the e.xtenl of them lluetuated with 
circuiiistanees, were lor the most part coincident or nearly 
so with the modern Bretagne. 

In opposition to this history there are writers who deny 
that any immigration of the iusiilnr Britons into Armorica 
took place until the coimneneeiuent of the fitli century, when 
the pressure of tho Saxons forced the unhappy islanders to 
abandon their native seats and retire, soi)»e to the western 
side of the isl., Cornwall, AValcs, &c., and otlua-s beyond sc.a 
into Armorica. Tliose wn-iters also assert tin; coininest of 
Armorica by Clovis; and they cite trium))hanlly a passage 
of Gregory of Tours, the earliest of the Fremrh historians, 
who says,—‘ Semper Britanui sub Francorum poteslaie post 
obitum regis Clodovei fucrunt, et comites non reges appel- 
lati sunt.' ‘The Britons have been always under tho power 
of tho Franks siuee the death of the king Clovis, and have 
been ealled counts, not kings.’ (Greg. Tur., 1. iv. c. 4, (pKitcd 
by Verlot and Daru.) But this pass.ige of Gregory when 
carefully examined will rather countenance tlie supposition 
of the earlier settlement of the Britons, and of their previous 
independence under kings of their own : for the limiting 
expression, ‘ since tho death of the king Clovis,' inlimatos 
that antecedently they were independent of the P'ranks, 
which is hardly probable if they landed as fugitives only a 
few years before the death of Clovis, wliieli occurred in 
.'ill ;* and the notice, that since the same epoch their <;hiel's 
had been ‘ corjnts, not kings,' is an intimation tliat before 
that date they had possessed the regal dignity. The whole 
passage, although it does not fully hear out the statements | 
of the Breton writers, is by no means consistent with the 
representations of Vertot and other historians in wl>at may be 
called the P’rcnch interest. 

If amidst the.so coiillicting statements we may venture 
to give our own conje(;turc, we should say that the account 
given by Daru, though perhaps a distorted representation 
of facts, is not without foundation. It is likely that the 
British troops, who had followed Maximus into Gaul in .18.3, 
were settled by that usurper iti Armorica, and were allowed, 
by the generosity or policy of Theodosius, to retain their 
lands after the defeat of Maximus. A colony of this kind 
was much more likely to influence the language and 
customs of the district in which they settled, than a number 
of miserable exiles escaping from the pressure of barl)ariuii 
invaders, and finding their way ns they could to a place of 
refuge in a foreign land. This infusion of a military popu¬ 
lation serves also to account for the rise of a freo state in 
Armorica, upon the decay of the Roman power, while the 
rest of (i.aul tamely Iwwed to the yoke either of their 
Roman masters or their barbarian invaders. The reality of 
Conan's existence wo see no just reason to doubt; and 
without placing implicit credence in the lists which the 
Breton writers furnish, wo are led by the language of 

* Some nnliunt ohronideH i»\n(R! ilio of those Uritoiis into Armorica, 
vho were spelled by tho Suxoim, after the death of ('lovU Csee Vertot, voK i. 
n. 8G), which it likelyemniKti. ft»r the prcssiircof the Saxons c«nild hardly liave 
Deen very great before tiiat time. If so. tlio ilritaiini of Gregory of Tours 
must have wen somO who liad settled at an earlier peri«td. 


Gregory of To^b, and by other testimony brought forward 
by Daru, to admit that several sin ceeding uhioftains, and 
perlmps Conan, hijnsblf^^ook the titio of king. The express 
testimony Gregory must be admitted as siitlicient to 
esttthlisbj^ne subjection of Br^agne to Clovis, thuiigli it is 
likely mat it' was n^ ineprpon^d with the kingdom of the 
Franks, and that #retained its laws and even its native 
princes, though wwl a subordinate lilltt. 

. There reason 6 think that in the confhsion which 

iflairked tlic^ontinuance of tho Merovingian dynasty, tlm 
Bretons recovered a ])recarious inde]>endencc, and their 
princes re-assumed tho title of kings, though their dominions 
and authority Were contracted by the usurpation of the 
nobles.* This has probably-led to the supposition that tho 
regal dignity was never in abeyance. With Alain 11., 
A.t>. 69U, as noticed above, the title ceased; and Bretagne, 
divided into a number of principalities, became again sub¬ 
ject to tho Franks, about A.n. 800. iliiring the reign of 
Charlemagne, whose predecessors had probably made many 
encroachments. In the troubles of the following period, 
tlie kingdom of Bretagne was once more revived by 
Nonienoc (.\.r). 824-80]), who had been notniiialcd governor 
of Vannes, by Louis le Dehonnaire, son and successor of 
Charlemagne, and had revolted from (.diaries le Chauvo. 
Erispoe, the son of Noiiienoe, a.d. S.iI-H.'i/, acknowledged 
the sunremaey of Charles, hut niainlaiiied his kingly title. 
Civil dissensions among the Bretons themselves led to the 
extiiieliim of this kingdom, A.n. 874. Tlie country was 
divided into the eoimties of Rennes, Vannes, t.'ornouaille 
(Corinvair), anti other portions; imd eivil di-eord l)elneen 
tlie rulers of the petty states thus ftiriiieil eoiispired with the 
invasion of the Northmen or Normans to allliet tho country. 
The kings of France claimed loo a kiinl of sovereignly over 
the kings or other riders of Brt'tagne, similar ]:erhups to 
those which the kings of England claimed ever Ihe princes 
of Scotlanil and Wtiles; hut it is uneertain if this right ex¬ 
tended over tlie- wliole of Bretagne or over a p.-irl oidj’. 
This right of sovereignty was conveyed to the N'oriliiuen 
by Charles llio Simple, when he ceded to llicm tlie country 
afterwards known as Normandie, a.d. "J12. The clukes of 
Normandie; thus hecame the feudal superiors of llu' rulers 
of Bretagne, and themselves did lioinage forllii-s province 
as Well as for Normandie to the kings of France. This 
cession was the cause of long and liloody wars lietvvccii the 
people of llu; two provinces, (iir the Bretons struggled fierecly 
against the harliarians, to whose supremacy tlicy were thus 
arbitrarily consigned. They seem hoVM;ver at last to have 
acknowledged the dukes of Noniiandie as siixciailis. 

Tho following periods jiresioit link; i-l.-yo tlian a confused 
series of wars, assassinations, and other violences perpe- 
traleil by the tiirhulent mililes among whom Bielagiu; was 
divided, aided by the neighhonring ehiefs, the eoiints of 
Anjou and the dukes of Normandii;. In 9!(2, (leoll’roi, 
count of Rennes, assumed the title of iluke of Bn-lagiie. 
Alain, his son, second duke of Bretagne, was, from tlu; year 
; lO.t.'j lo liis death ill 11)40, the faithful guardian of llu-child- 
I hood of William fJi/; Jta-ilanl (afterwards t/ir CiiiniKiTnf), 
! diiko of Normandie. Several Breton lords aeeoiiipanied 
William into Enghiiul, a.d. 1006: om; of tlioe, Alain, 
; count of Penthievre, built the castle an<l town of Biehiiiotul 
; on the Swale, in Yorkshire, on llu; lands granted him by 
i the Conqueror: this grant gavo to a junior hraneli of tho 
: reigning house of Bretagne, at !i period long suh.s(;(|ueiit, 
, the title of Count of Hiehemont. Yet Ihe Saxon nobles, 
, who lied from Eiighind on the eonqiiesl of that island by 

• the Normans, found an a.syhim with tlie then r(;igiiing duke 
i of Bretagne. Alarmed by the |)rogress of the Norman 
1 power, the kings of France and the dukes of Bretagne iiatu- 

• rally formed an alliance for iheir imitiial support. Alain 
i Fergent, duke of Bretagne, obtained some atlvanlago in 
f 

• I’ossilily thfir iudeiH-ncli-iiKf was nevor lei-ognin-il liy tin-Fraiilis: tn» 
wonla ol' Kiliiihard, r'on-iii-luw tiiul ch:tiu'«‘Uor of <.'liiiih‘maKiu', pG* 

I pulus, urogiluis Fiatu'omm siiIiuc.Iuk ac liilmtarius laPtuK, iinpoMtuiii sibi 
\ vi’cli&'iil liret !nvi(u» .solvorc KotpliHt.*—.Aim Ki'inhiu*!. uil atm. qitotiiil by 
Vi'rlot* vol. i. 1 *. -ifi. ' 'riiis jMMjpU;,* lie rcfiT4 to !!it* UretoliN who had, iicconlitig 
^ to his apcotiut, Hottlccl in Gtiul on the invftsiou ol‘ Jkilaiu iiy tin* Saxons, 
f * iiftviiig Imm’U Kiilxlued by tlu* kind's of thp Fraiiks. tiiid mulcred ir.iiuUiry» 
1 ]f»M, though unwillingly, tbo trilniti* n)M>ii llioiii.* It may bo ob> 

‘ S4*rvod hero, that Iho toim-i * .siibaclus’ and 'tiibiilBriiis f.iotns' imply Ihn 
' proxiouH iiMlepoiidoiire oi' IIiom* Ibotoiis. h f.ict huidly cotisiNton* wiih tlioir 
f soUlomoht fur tho first tinii* in llu* roion or nftrr tho do.itli of C.'IovU. and ihoir 
Niibjugtttioti by th-»t prince or Ids itninodhito sucoossors, l-gitiliarirH ox- 
k, pivs«>ion *li('ot inviliis' also miplios u disposition, itidcrd an utli’iiipt, to 
i. withdraw'themselves from yoke. All the rvidenee leads u* to belicM* that 
o the llretons, whether nndeP T(*gul government or not, paid tribute w lieu a 
s strong Friiukish goveriimeiit obliged them to it, but refused U wheo the 
Frauks w ero wouKeiied by divisiwu, ch il discord, or other causes. 
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war over William tho CoiK^ueror, A.p. 108ii; .l)ut he aftpr- deci^on was referred to the king of France as suzerain, 
wards made peMO with him. mtwried his jpon- The com wfts argued before a court of ^e peers and 

stance, and wont in the irst crusade to the Holy J^nq^; notM grandees of the kingdom; Montfort, who had reason to fear 
however as a prince with military force, bu^s a simple^ an unfavourable decision, lied secretly from Paris; and a 
pilgrim. He took putt \^th Henry I., thq JilttDaueror's decree of the king declared Cliarles do Blois duke of 
yovingi ht son, in his war mth his cl^st hrothST^phert, Bretagne. Montfort immediately sought the protection of 
duke of Normandie; and the Bret g^ forces sigimlized the king of England, who willingly gave him his supj^rt; 
themselves at the.,battlo of Tin^ebiw, whi^ concluded and, by a singular concurrence, Edward III.,, who cliumed 


the contest by the captivity of Rolwt. Ataiu^^genf abdt- 
c.ktcd the ducal coronet in 1112, after a goWrhmcnt sTg-i 
nalized by the establishment of a supreme court of justice 
at Rennes, and by the rise of two eminent men, natives 
of Bretagne, Robert d'Arbrissel, founder of the order of 
Fontevrault, and Pierre Aheilard. Conan, the successor of 
Alain, gave to some of the Breton towns municipal constitu- 
tioiis. He died a.i>, 1148. 

A disputed suc<;cssiou, which led to the dismemberment 
of Bretnirue. and to a civil wav, in which the kings of Eng¬ 
land (Henry II.) akiid France (Louis VIT. le Jenna) took 
part, ftjllowed iho death of Conan. The marriage of Con¬ 
stance, daughter of uiio of the elaimaiits, with Geoilroi, son 
of Houry II., added tiie duchy of Bretagne to the already 
vast possessions of the house of Plantagcnct. (Jeoffroi was 
invi!sted witli the ducal coronet in the church of Rennes, 
A.D. I )(>!): he took a busy t)art ill tlie ilissousions of his 
family, and was killed in a tournament at Faris, whither he 
had gone to solicit aiil against his father, A.n. 118(5, aged 2a. 
His posthumous son Artur (Arthur) eame to the throne an 
infant: his early ycar.s wiire Ironltled by the ainhilioii of his 
uncle Uicliard I. (Cn'nr da JJnn) of Knghind; and upon 
the death of Richard, a.d. ho was involved in new 

disputes with his uiiclo .John, hy whom he was, as it is ge- 
nerallv helioved, hascly assassinated, A.n. 1203. Tlie con¬ 
quest of Norinandie, \ihich was declanal to be confiscated, 
and which was seized by Philipjie the French king, 

was tlie eoiisequonco of liiis atrocity ; and Bretagno thus 
hec.U'ie iinnn’dialely a lief of the French crown. Thi' 
du.-liy came to Alhx, daughter of (.'onstaneo, by her third 
hushaiid, Cui de'l'houars; and in her right to I’ierre ih* 
Dreiix, a younger la-anch of tlie royal family of France, to 
whom slio was married A.n. 1212. 

I’lerre de Dieux, a n slless and anihilious prince, reigned 
from 12i:.{ to tod/'; first us duke in right of his tvife, and 
thou, upon her dimlli (in or near J2I!)), as guardian to liis 
son, a minor. He managed to eiiihroil liini.self with the 
clergy, was exemnmimicated by the bishop of Nantes anil 
the archbishop of 'rmn s, metropolitan of Bretagne,*' and was 
only ahsoUed hy the pope upon hard conditions. Disputes 
wilh the ii'ihle.s, caused liy the attempts of Pierre to de|)ress 
the eounts of Peiilhievre, a younger branch of the ducal 
family, led to a civil w.ir; and though Pierro got a sictory 
man- (.'hali'anliriaiid, in 1223, over the re\olted lords and 
their allies, he does not apjiear to have gained itmeh hy the 
coiiti'si. The rest of his government was passed in a series 
of disputes or intrigues wilh the kings of France, Louis 1 ll. 
and l.ouis IX. (.S(. Louis). On one oisMsion the duke trails- J 
leiTisl his homage to the king of England, Henry IIT., 
wliom he ri!(!i)gnized as king of Franee. In 12.37 he ahdi- 
ealc'l his power as guardian of Ids son, and was intrusted 
hy the pope with the eolidnct of an expedition against the 
infidels beyond s(!a: in 12 IS ho a.ccouip.mied St. l.oiiis in 
his enisade against Egypt, and was wounded and taken liy 
the side of that prince at the battle of iMunsoura. lie died 
on his passage hack to Europe in 12.)0. 

The history of the dukes, .lean 1. (3237-1280), .Jean II. 
(12S(i-130.'i), Artur II. (I.30)-|312), and .Jean HI. (1312- 
1311), present few incidents of nioinont : but the death of 
the last-named prince hroiight on the dispute for the suc- 
cesioii to the duchy between .lean de Motiifbrt and Charles 
dc Blois, and led to the war which forms so important an 
episode ill the wars of England and France under Edw'ard III. 
of England and the kings of Franee of the house of Valois. 
Jean III. left no children : he had two brothers, or rather 
one brother, Gui, count of Peiithicvre, who died before him, 
and one half-brother, the ahuve-mentioned .lean do Mont-; 
fort, who, immediately upon the death of ,Tcaii HI., took 
possession of the dncliy. Charles de Blois claimed in right 
of his wile, who was daughter and heiress of Gui, and the 

In Ui«»rjulifr |)*>ru><U of RiPtoii hintorirV Hut anihhUbop of T«»urs 
inPlro|HiUlau ol’ Krptn^riip; btit NonieiiGc revolted thi* (^u'hi- 

glan dyiiastv, and le tlio kiu'Mlom of Itrotagiu*, he proctpil r>(*l 

into n nuMro|H)Iit:iii TU** tivul .appcaUMl to the yjoikn. ^ho 

k«*pt the* dispute lUHloeiiU'd for nbove 35U years, 1199, tniioceut lll.i nt 
the soUoitiitiou of Phi'ipiH* AugiKto, dpculod the cause, giving ft In favour of 
the archbinhup of Tuura, uho Js nlitl metroptiUtan of this part of Pranctt, 


the crown of ranee thirqu^h a female, supported Montfort 
against a female claim ; wl^Fliilippe VI., the actual pos¬ 
sessor of the crown of Fran^ whose right rested upon the 
exclusion of females from the succession, snpportb^ a female 
in her claim to the ducal coronet of Bretagne. But interest 
and ambition little r^ard such inconsistencies. 

‘This question of political order,' says Darn, ‘once left to 
the decision of fortune, was alternately on the point of being 
decided in favour of each party. In the many changes of a 
war which lasted more limn twenty years, the two com¬ 
petitors became in turn each the captive of the other. It 
was not merely the dispute of a province, it was the 
struggle of two mighty empires; for the hatred of Franco 
and England had boon renewed, and a struggle of 400 
years dates from this epoch. These rival nations drew into 
the war niimerous allies. On the side of Charles de Blois 
were seen the dukes of Normandie, Bourgogne, and I.or- 
raine, the king of Navarro, the duke of Athens, and 
Spanish and Genoese auxiliaries. Montfort, on his side, 
counted, among tho defenders of his cause, the king of 
Fingland and Robert d'Artois, brother-in-law of the king of 
France, some German mercenaries, and the greater part of 
the towns of Bretagne. The nobility was divided bolwcon 
the two competilors; but, according to the expression e.f 
Froissart, Charles de Blois had always on his side five out 
of seven. This war was a series of romarkahlc events. 
Tho kings of France, England, and Navarre took part in it 
personally. The names of Beanmanoir, of Clisson, of 
Dugiieselin, throw a brilliancy over theso events, which 
were besides important in themselves. Tho war was carried 
on hy sea and hy land. Negotiations were ropcatcdly entered 
upon and hrokou otf; and in tho midst of this strife of 
arms, in these political struggles, three illustrions women 
inaiiit'eslcd a courage worthy of the tirightest heroines.'— 
(Uistoire tie Jirelufrne, vol. ii. p. 8(1.) 

The war liinl nearly been concluded at its very coro- 
nii'nccment. The army of Charles do Blois invested Nantes 
A.i>. 1341, in which .lean do Mont fort was, and throwing 
into tho city the heads of thirty Breton prisoners of the 
Montfort party, so frightened the townsmen, that they 
opened llicir gates, and Jean was taken, carried to Paris, 
and shut up in the tower of tho l.onvro. .Jeanne of Flan¬ 
ders, countess of Montfort, was at Ronnos when she heard 
of her husband's captivity; wilh matchless courage she 
reanimated her husband's partizans. raised troops, acquired 
miiriorous other partizaus liy fair speeches, promises, and 
gifts, and throwing herself into Hennehon, a town on the 
river Blavct, not far from the coast, awaited the succour^ 
which she expected from England. 

Upon the doparturo of the countess from Rminos, that 
])lacc was invested by this lrof)ps of Charles de Blois and 
surrendered hy th-j townsmen, ami the viidorions army 
advanced to Ilennihon, hoping hy tho cajiture of the coun¬ 
tess and her son (a child of three years of aae) to settle 
the matter. But they found this no easy task: .Jeanne, 
attacked vigorously hy the besieging army, and having 
to counteract within tiie town the intrigues of the bishop 
of L<*on, who wished to iiersuadc tho townsmen to sur¬ 
render, defended herself with undaunted courage. In a 
sally during a fierce a.ssault she entered the hostile camp, 
set the tents on fire, and being nnahle to re-enter Henne¬ 
hon look refuge in the neighbouring town of Auray, re¬ 
cruited lior forces, and again made her way into Ilenncbon. 
Tho siege continued, the bishop o* J,eon exhorted to sur¬ 
render, and the hi-roic countess coulil only obtain of her 
now dispirited soldiers a promise to hold out for three days 
longer. Two days passed away ; on tho third the be¬ 
siegers were seen preparing for a last assault, when the 
English licet hove in sight, the valiant E.r Walter Manny 
'atided at the head of the relieving force, and ha- ing hiirned 
the machines of the besiegers,entered the town. ‘ Whoever 
then saw tho countess,’ says Froissart, ‘ come down from 
the castle and kiss Sir Walter Manny and his coinpaniuns, 
one after the other two or three times, might well say that 
she was a valiant |ady.’ Tho siege was forthwith raised. 
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A second attack upon Heuneb'on marked the ^eaE^13i42. 
Beford^ho end of iho year the countess of Mbt^fiTrat crossed 
the sea into England to beg further SOTcours, add wa« re-^ 
turning with a lleet of 46 vessels, when near Guernsey she 
fell in with a French lleet of 22 great ships manned with 
Genoese seamen, and having on board 1000 men at arms 
under the orders of Charles de Blois himself. The battle 
was terminated by a tempest which separated the fleets, but 
four English ships were t^en. The countess landed with 
her reinforcements, and tnhjMngs of England and Frandlijj 
arrive*! in Bretagne with forces; but early in the 

year suspension of arms between the two potentates 

w^ agreed on, and the Bretons alone, with some merce¬ 
naries, wd^e left to carry on the war. In 1344 the Montfort 
party was strengthened by the severity of the king of France, 
who, without form of trial, put to death a Breton lonl, Olivier 
de Cli-sson, on a charge of traitorously forming an alliance 
with England, The widow of Clisson, on liearing of this, 
gathered some troops, surprised a, castle held by the friends 
of Charles de Blois, and distinguished .herself by her ex¬ 
ploits in a war in which, more than in any other, women 
emulated the warlike fame and courage of men. 

In 1343 .lean de Montfort managed to escape from the 
Louvre, after a confinement of three years. lie landed in 
England, did homage to Edward as his suzerain, obtained 
aid and returned to Bretagne. He died however shortly 
after, and the rights of his son, a mere child, were bravely 
sustained by tlie Countess Jeanne. 

In 1347 Charles do Blois, who had besieged Tlocdie 
Dcrrien near Treguicr, was surprised and taken prisoner by 
an inferior Ixaly of English troops. His wife, .leanne de 
Penthievre, sustained his cause with a valour e(|ual to that 
of the countess of Montfort, and the hatred of the Bretons 
for the English induced many of them to embrace her 
party. '■ In 1330 Charles recovered his liberty by ransom, 
and renewed the war, which was carried on for seven years 
longer, during which no decisive action took place. In 
1303 the young count dc Montfort attained his majority, 
and did homage for the duchy of Bretagne to his powerful 
protector the king of England. In 1303 Charles de Blois 
uml .lean de Montfort signed a treaty by which Bretagne 
was to bo divided into two parts, having Uennes and Nantes 
for their re^jectivo capitals; but the reproaches of his wife, 
Jeanne of Penthievre, wlio told him that she had married 
him to defend her inheritance, not to yield up half of it, de¬ 
termined Charles to break it. The following year witnessed 
the decisive battle of Aurai, in which Montfort, Chandos, 
and Olivier de Clisson overthrew the army of Charles de 
Blois, though he was aided by the bravery and skill of the 
celebrated Bertrand DugueseUn. Charles dc Blois himself 
fell in the action, and the treaty of Guerande in 1365 se¬ 
cured the duchy of Bretagne to the house of Montfort. 

Although Jean do Montfort (Jean IV.) had no compe¬ 
titor for the duchy, his possession of it was neither (juiet 
nor uninterrupted. His own violent disposition precluded 
repose. The course pointed out to him by the gratitude 
due to England fur past services and his present duty of 
fidelil)' to France was neutrality ; but the duke went beyond 
this : he formed an alliance with the English, which neces¬ 
sarily drew down upon him the hostility of France, while 
his liberality to the Enjglish individually disgusted the 
barons, and the admission of English garrisons alienated the 
towns of his duchy. He quarrelled with Clisson, who soon 
after left his service for that of the French king. A French 
army under Duguesclin, now constable of France, himself a 
Breton, entered Bretagne (a.ij. 1370), and the duke, aban¬ 
doned by his subjects, was ob.lged to lake refuge in Eng¬ 
land. In 1373 he returned, but not finding any support, 
again retired to England. The ambition of Charles V. of 
France brought about his restoration: that prince procured 
the confiscation of tlio duchy (a.d. 1378) by a.sentence of 
the court of peers, and vioiated all the .forms of such pro¬ 
ceedings in his manner of conducting the process. lie 
further seized upon the duchy himself instead of transfer¬ 
ring it to the next heirs, and attempted to establish the 
Oabelle or salt tax. This violation of their independence 
aroused the Bretons: the duke, lately the object of general 
dislike, was recalled and received with iho warmest affection 
(A.F. 1380). He might however soon have incurred another 
expulsion through his unwise pa.ctiality for the English, 
but..Cb8idcs V., who might'have taken advantage of the 
rising discontent of the Bretons, was dead; and Jean made 
Ids peace with the government of bis suecessor, yet a minort. 


in ^treaty h&BtipuIaled. to, give aid to the French 

in w kgurii/^^nMisn. ..Against the conditions of 
thisTre^ he mam^Swerar Ci^ivate yet formal protest 
(a.d. l381)t The TieKt trouhlmi’which Jean involved him¬ 
self w||^.j4ispute ii^b the pa^tl&od. He Uicn renewed 
his quwm with Cljjpioil, now ^stable of France, whom he 
trepainned bdselyjllfdej^'th^pretence of friendship, and 
woqld haveti^Ut tMeath (a. D. 1.387). r. He is also strongly 
suspected jj^fflltving inBigated Pierre do Craon to attempt 
the assassiflflidn of {he constable in the streets of Pans 
(a.d. 1392). TheMnfluence of Clisson, who was wounded, 
though not mortally in the attempt, would probably have 
led the jdung King Charles VI. to make war on the duke, 
had not ithe' insanity of the king interrupted the design. 
Clisson himself waged war against the duke: the contest 
was furious, and lasted till a.d. 1.393* when peace was con¬ 
cluded. .lean dc Monttbrt died a.d.'1399. 

Jean V., son of the late duke, came to the duchy a minor. 
He had been married while yet a child to a daughter of 
the French King Cliarlos VI., and upon attaining his ma¬ 
jority was involved in that perplexed scene of disturbance 
which marked the reign of the unhappy maniac. It would 
be needless to follow him through the various changes of 
party, from Armagnac to Bourguignon, from French to 
English, to which unsteadiness or perfidy led him, by which 
however he preserved Bretagne from war until the year 
1423-26, when it was partly ravaged by the duke of Bed¬ 
ford, regent of Franco for the English party, who was 
enraged at Jean for having ilescrtcd the English interest 
for that of the Dauphin. Bretagne derived some advan¬ 
tage from this war, by the settlement of many families who 
loft Ollier parts of France to take refuge in this more secure 
country, and the aciiuisition of the cloth manufacture which 
was brought by some Norman omigrants. Two other in¬ 
cidents mark tho reign of this duke. In 1420 ho was 
ensnared and taken prisoner liy the count of Penthievre 
and his brothers, princes of the house of Blois, grandsons 
of that Clisson who had liiinself been entrapped in a similar 
manner by tlio late duke. Jean obtained however his re¬ 
lease, and the event led in its consequences to the ruin of 
tlie house of Blois. In 1440 Gillcs dc Laval, Marcchal dc 
Refz, a principal Breton lord, was condemned for sorcery 
and selling himself to the devil. Reduced by prodigality 
to ruin ho had sought to recover wealth by alchemy and 
sorcery. He was reproached with the murder of many 
wives whom ho had successively marrie<l, and of more than 
a hundred children. He was burned alive in the presence 
of the duke near Nantes. In the year 1442 Jean V. dieil. 

Jean V. was succeeded by his son, Fran«;ois I. Gilles, 
younger brother of this prince, having quarrelled with him 
OH the ground of the insulficiency of his inheritance, at¬ 
tempted to call in the English. The duke procured tlus aid 
of some French troops, by whom his brother was seized. 
Ho wished to bring him to trial before the states of Bre¬ 
tagne, but not su(!cceding, he at last bad him smothered in 
prisutt after a captivity of nearly four years, A.n. 1-100. 
When ttiu ileath of Gilles became known, a cordelier, who 
had been his confessor, presented himself before the duke, 
and in an awful voice sinninoncd him, on behalf of the dead 
prince, to appear forty days afterwards before the tribunal 
of God. The impression made by this prophecy led to its 
fiilliluicnt; the duke died on the very day foretold, July, 
1150. The history of his successors, Pierre II. and Artur 
III., presents no points of interest, save that Pierre, who 
was brother of Fran^^ois I. and of Gillcs, caused the mur¬ 
derers of the latter to be put to death, except Artur de 
Muntauban, contriver of tho murder, who became a monk, 
and died archbishop of Bordeaux; and that Artur III., who, 
as count of llicliemont (Richmond), had served with distinc¬ 
tion in the French army, and had become constable of F’rance, 
distinguished himself by his zeal against sorcerers. * Never 
man,' says his historian, ‘hated more bitterly all heresies, 
and sorcerers and sorceresses than ho did ; and'clearly this 
mtpeared, for ho caused more of them to be burned in 
France, in Poitou, and in Bretagne than, any one else of 
bis day.' Pierre II. held the duchy from 1430 to 1437; 
Arthur III. from 1457 to 1458. 

The first part of the long ducal reign of^ Francis IL 
(1438—1488) coincided with the reign of thq lututo Louis 
XL, whose desire of repressing the enormous power of tho 
great feudal nobles led him into frequent dispt^s. and con¬ 
tests. In 1465 Fr’in 9 ois entered into the confederacy of 
the nobles against the king, known by the .title of *.Tbe 
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fea(^e of tlie public good’ iLijffue du btpt pMie). i^Tbe 
■Bretons were too slow .iii Jihwf mo^ettepts to take pm in 
iho battle of Montlhdryi b^Cihey assllsted in tbo blockade 
of Paris, and took Pontoisi^ and Evreux. Tb^duke re¬ 
ceived several concessions fr^ tho king in the of St. 
Maur which Louis was obl&cd to sipjL The troubles of 
France did not cease with this treaty^toatilj^s and in¬ 
trigues continued, and Francis (j^tinguistCMg^msclf by 
the facility with a'hich he changeu sidea.. Tlmir^uke was 
of a very feeble character, being ruled by^his misfress An¬ 
toinette de Magnelais, lady of Villequicr; by his favourite 
tho lord of licsuun; and by his minister Landois, tbp^Son of a 
tailor at Vitrd. This last, a man of considerable t&lent and 
boldness, provoked, as might be expected, tho hatred of 
(ho nobility of Bretagne, who at last rose in mvolt; and the 
duke was obliged, by the defection of his forces, to give up 
the object of their hatred to his enemies, a.d. 1484 or 8;>. 
Landois was forthwith tried on many charges, condciuncd, 
and hung. In 14Sf> Franfjois allied himself with Maxi¬ 
milian, king of the Ruinans, who had married the heiress 
(since dead) of the late duke of Bourgogne; with the king 
and queen of Navarro; the d'ukes of Lorraine, Orleans 
(heir presumptive to the throne of Framrc, and afterwards 
I,ouis XII.), Foix, and others, for mutual protection and 
support against tho court of France, which was now directed 
by Anne, Lady of Beaujeu, daughter of Louis XI., and 
guardian of her young brother llie King Charles VIII. 
niis led in 1487 to tbo invasion of Bretagne by the French. 
Henry VII. of England, who had in his adversity resided 
for some time in Bretagne, did not interfere in lime: llie 
occasion sCemed favourable for annexing Bretagne to 
l''rance, the king of which country laid claim to the duchy, 
by virtue of the rights of the hou.se of Blois. which Louis X I. 
had long since purchased. Nantes was attacked; but the 
invaders were repulsed. In 1488 a battle was Ibuglil at 
.Si. Aubin de Cormier between llie French army under La 
'I'remouilic and lire Bretons and their allies, English, Ger¬ 
mans, Gascons, and Spaniards : the latter were defeated 
witli loss, and th<! duke of Orleans was taken prisoner on 
tile field. A treaty was however agreeil u]x)n, and Fran<;ois 
died j\]st after its conclusion, the 7th or 9th Sept. 1488. 

Anne, dfiughter of the late duke, succeeded to the duchy. 
Her situation was embarrassing and painful. The mareclial 
do Rieux, her guardian, and other powerful persons at the 
court, wished her to marry the Sire d’Albret, a Gascon 
noble, to whom she was exceedingly averse. Some Eng¬ 
lish and Spanish auxiliaries aiTived to defend her against 
the hostile <ltrsigns of France, but she feared that the Eng¬ 
lish would make themselves masters of her person, anil 
compel her to marry the Sire d'Alhret. To put an end to 
these intrigues and annoyances, she gave her hand to the 
Archduke Maximilian, to whom she was married by proxy 
in 1489. Tho French wished to dissolve tho marriage, 
which indeed was never consummated; and in the year 
1490 hostilities recommenced between France and Bretagne. 
The Sire d’Alhret, piqued at his rejection by the young 
duchess, put into their hands the im])ortant town of 
Nantes, which he had surprised; and tho duchess herself 
was besieged in Rennes, and reduced to the necessity of 
negotiating. During the negotiations a proposal was made 
on the part of the French, listened to by the Breton leaders, 
and finally carried into effect, that tho duchess aud the 
young king of France, Charles VIII., should reconcile 
their discordant claims by marrying. Tlie difficulties of 
tho project seemed great: Anno was already' marricxl by 
proxy to Maximilian, and Charles was engaged to marry 
the same prince's daughter, who had been sent to France, 
being yet under the marriageable age. These difliculties 
were broken through; the young archduchess was sent 
home, Charles and Anne were mamed, and a dispensation 
from the pope then solicited and obtained. This marriage 
took place a.d. 1491; and by the terms of it tho rights of 
whichever party died first were to go to the survivor, in de¬ 
fault of lawful issue. The duchess was bound also, if she 
survived, to marry only tho future king of France or tho 
heir presumptive, so that the final union of the duchy with 
the crown was apparently secunxl. 

In 1498, Charles Vlil. died without children; and in 
1-199, n'uie months aftes his decease, Anne married his suc¬ 
cessor, Louis XII., who had cleared the way for this marriage 
by unjustly and perfidiously divorcing his former wife Jeanne, 
daughter of Louis XL, though she had never abandoned him 
in his troubles. 'Hie articles of marriage between Anno 


^d the new king wore designed to separate tho (gown of 
^Fraiice from’ the ducal coronet of Bretagne, by providing 
that the latter should descend to the second son, or in de¬ 
fault of a second son, to a daughter, so as to give to the pro¬ 
vince a sovereign of its own. They had only two children, 
daughters; the elder was promised in marriage to a young 
prince of the house of Austria, afterwards ccicbi'ated os 
the emperor Charles V., and was to have, as her dower, 
j^'utagiic. Bourgogne, the county of Blois and several pos- 
mssions in Italy. Cunsidefitlons of a public nature how 
ever set aside the marriage; and Louis, to prevent the dis¬ 
memberment of the kingdom, broke the treaties in which 
it had been arranged. The duchess Anne died a.i>. ISl4, 
aged 37 years. Ilcr daughter Claude was married a few 
months after to the duke d'Angoulcme, heir presumptive 
to the French throne, which lie ascended U|k)u the death of 
Louis XII. in l.'il.'), under the title of Francois I.; and 
shortly afterwards Claude ceded to her husband her rights 
iver Brotiigiio during her lifetime. It was not however 
till several years after her death, which was in 1524, that 
Bretagne was formally united to France: tins union took 
place ill 1532. it was however little more than prospec¬ 
tive : for Claude had hequealheil the duchy to her son the 
dauphin, who was recognized as sovereign of the country; 
but the act of union provided that it should be irrevocably 
luiti-d to the French crown. 

Wo might here terminate our sketch of the history of 
Bretagne; but the events which occurred during the re¬ 
gions wars of the sixleenlh century claim some notice. 
Notwithstanding llio act of union, subsequent claimants to 
tho duchy appeared in t'lic liushands of two of llie grand¬ 
daughters of Fraii^'ois I., king of France; and in the duke 
if ftlca-canir. a branch of tho powerful aud ambitious house 
of lAirraiiie, wlio claimed to rcprc.scnt the antient though 
low almost ohsolole claims of the house’s of Blois and Pen- 
liicvrc. Tlie duke had been imprudently nominated bj? 
Henry III. governor of the province, and he took advantage 
if liis position to raise forces at once to support * tlie league,’ 
and to sustain his own pretensions. Upon the assassination 
of the duke of Guise, Merceeur broke out into open revolt 
(about 1588); Nantes dcelavcd in his favour; Rennes was 
seized by his )iartisans, hut recovered by tho inliubilants; 
the greater part of the province was in his power; and the 
euuiit of Soissons, who was sent to supersede him in tho 
goi'crnment, was taken prisoner by him on bis road. He 
openly asserted his claims, and ■war was carried on with 
activity between him and tho prince of Doihbes, who coin- 
niaiidc'd tin- royalists. A body of Spaniards landed to sup¬ 
port the duke; a body of English came to the aid of the 
royalists. lAwcr Bretagne was diA’astated by partisan 
corps ; and the war was only concluded by the approach of 
Henry IV., with whom Mcrcoeur, through tho intercession 
of Gahriellc d'Estrees, the king's mistress, made an advan¬ 
tageous treaty, receiving coiisidcrahlo sums of money and 
other benefits, and resigning both his government and his 
claims to the duchy. It was in this expedition to Bretagne 
that Henry issued the celebrated edict of Nantes, 13th 
April, 1598. 

From this lime the history of Bretagne ceases to possess 
any importance. It became completely a province of Franco, 
and the traces of its separate existence (except always the 
prevalence of the Breton language), which diminished 
during the monarchy, have been qnfto obliterated in the 
new arrangements induced by the French Revolution. (Daru, 
Ilistoire de lirelat'ne.) 

BRETON. CAPE. [C.\rt: Brkton.] 

BREUGHEL, PETER, the son of a peasant, was born 
at Breughel, a village in the noighborirhood of Breda. < Ho 
was placed under Peter Koek of Aalst (A lost), whose 
daughter ho subsequently married. Having learned paint¬ 
ing under that master, he travelled into France and Italy. 
Ho took many views by the way, particularly among tho 
Alps. 

Returning from Italy, he fixed bis residence at Antwerp, 
and was admitted into the academy of that city in 1551. 
Here he lived for a long time with a miktress, whom he 
would have married, but for a habit she bad of lying; 
which so displeased him, that he.transferred his affcetion.s 
to tho daughter of his old master, now dead, and ohtaioed 
her hand upon condition of residing at Brussels, where sUo 
lived. White painting a view, on tho canal which commu- 
fticatc-3 with the Scheldt, by order of the magistrates of 
Brussels, ho was seized with his last illness. An he lay on 
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his death-bed, ho ordered many of his paintings, which- anjffcrmdrcomxiiiisioh; but while servingon courts-martial, 
wore either satirical or licentious, to bo brought before him, orv^h adetaohmen'^ct^potod only of his own regiment, ho 
and made his wife burn them in his presence. The dates of does duty and takes'tank acepidiug to tlie date of his cotii- 
his birth and death are unknown. mission »n that regiment. Btbvet. rank, tliereforo. is to be 

He painted chiefly comic subjects, after the manner of considhrffd offectual ibr every Military purpose in the army 
Jemine Bosehe, whom ho excelled; and he has been con- generally, but of lip avail in the regiment to which the 
sidcred by many inferior to Teniers alone in that branch olftcer holdmg itthelongs, dniess it bo wholly or in jiart 
of art. His composition has been objected to; but his united for jljtpmporary fj^poae with sohie other corns. (See 
drawing is correct and Ipigjed, though not veiy highljb Samuers Bw/ortca^ 0 /^rmy, p. 61.'>.) 

linished. It was his freqnmt custom to disguisd him- Something similar to the brevet rank above described 
self and mix with the peasantry, at their festivals and must jtaye existed in the French service under the old 
games; and the happiness with which he transferred the monai^y, for, according to Pdro Daniel (tom. ii. p. 217 and 
actibns ho thus witnessed to the canvass has been 227), thecolpnel-general of the Swiss troops had the power 
aptly compared to Moliere's, though in a different kind of of nominating subsltierif officers to the rank of captains by 
satire. Besides comic subjects, he painted landscapes, and a certificate, whioh^habled them to hold that rank without 
a few liistorical pictures. Two sons survived him, John tho regular commission. The same author states also that 
and Peter. if any captain transferred himself from one regiment to 

BRSU6UEL, JOHN, was born at Brussels, about 1589. another, whatever might bo the date of his commission, ho 
According to some accounts ho lost bis father very young, was plac-ed at the bottom of the list in the regiment which 
and was brought up by his grandmother, the widow of he entered, without, however, losing his right of seniority 
Peter Koek, from whom ho learned to paint in distem- when employed in a detachment composed of troops drawn 
per, and afterwards studied oil-paiating under an artist from several different regiments. 

named €k>ekindt. The most probable account is, that he The introduction of brevet rank into the British army, as 
received the first principles of his art from his father, and well as that of tho half-pay allowance to officers on retiring 
tho internal evidence his works tends to confirm the latter from regimental duty, probably took place soon after the 
opinion. For some time ho confined himself to iiower revolution in 1688. But tho practice of granting, when 
painting; but travelling into Italy, he enlarged his style, officers from different regiments are united for particular 
and painted landscapes, which he adorned with small purposes, a nominal rank higher than that which is actually 
figures, executed with ex(|uisite correctness and beauty, held, appears to have been of older date; for in the Soldier’s 
Many painters availed themselves of his liberality, and ti'rammar, which was written in the time of James the FirsI, 
induced him to enrich their pictures with his beautiful little it is stated that the lieutenants of colonels are 'captains by 
figures or landscapes: among them are Stecnwick, Van courtesy, and may sit in a court of war (court-martial) as 
Baelen, Rotenharner, Momper, &c. Even Rubens made junior captains of the regiments in which they cominanil. 
use of his skill in more than one picture, in which Rubens (Grose, Military Antiquities, vol. ii.) It was originally sup- 
painted the figures, and Breughel tlic landscapes, (lowers, posed that both officers holding commissions by brevet and 
animals, and even insects. tho.se on half-pay were subject to military law; but, in 1748, 

John Breughel was extremely industrious, as the great wJien tho inclusion of half-pay officers within tho sphere of 
number of his pictures, and tho care with which they arc its control was objected to as an unnecessary extuiision of 
finished, sufficiently attests. Growing rich by his industry, that law, the clause referring to them in the Mutiny Act 
ho cultivated a magnificence in hi.s apparel, and was nick- was omitted, and it has never since been inserted. In 
named Velvet Breughel, from tho material of his dress, 1786 it was des-ided in Parliament that brevet officers were 
which was a costly stuff. His touch is light aiul spirited, subject to the Mutiny Act or Articles of War, but that half- 
his drawing correct, and his finish elaborate. His pictures pay officers were not. (Lord Woodhouscloc, lissay on Mili- 
are much admired ; although his landscapes are injured by iary Law, p. 112.) Brevet command was frerpiently con- 
aii c.xaggcrated blueness in tliu distances. The time of Iris ferred on officers during tho late war; but the cause no 
death is unknown to the Flemish authors ; M. Felibien con- longer existing, the practice has declined, and at present 
jeeturos it to have been about 1642. there are very lew officers in the service who hold that 

Peter, the other son of Peter Breughel, tho elder, was the species of rank, 
pupil of Giles Coningsloo. From tho diabolical nature of BHKVIA'RITJM was used among the Roman writers to 
his favourite subjects lie has been suriiaiiioiT Hellish. Ho denote a book introduced by Augustus, containing the 
did not attain the eminence either of his lather or bwther. ac<-ouiits of the empire, the enumeration of the military, &c. 

BREVE, in music, a note double llio leugtli of a semi- (Sueton. Aug. c. 28.) Tho design of this breviariuiii was 
breve, and thus formed, llcill, or Hsssll- The hrevc (from to explain to the Roman people the manner in which tho 
brevis, short), which in duration takes twice the lime of tho monies levied upon them wore applied; not to the craperors’ 
longest note now in ordinary use, was a short, brief note, private use, but for public purposes. Tiberius hiid aside 
three centuries ago, as the term clearly proves. Musicians the breviarium, but it was resumed by Caligula. (Sueton. 
have proceeded by degrees till tho <iuarter-demisciniquavcr Calig. c. 16.) 

is become our being jJ* of the breve. Indeed BHEWI ARY, or canonical hours, the name of the daily 

some have gone so far as so introduce the half-quarter- service-book of tho church of Rome, consisting of the offices 
demisciuiquuvcr; and among those who have been guilty of matins, prime, third, sixth, nones, vespers, and the coin- 
of so monstrous an absurdity, wo regret to mention the plincs ; that is, of seven liours, according with the saying of 
name of Beethoven. David, Ps. cxix. 164, ‘Seven times a day do 1 praise 

BREVET, in France, denotes any warrant granted by thee,’ 
tlie sovereign to an individual in order to entitle him to Tho origin of tho name is variously accounted for; some 
perform the duty to which it refers. In the British service, deriving it from tho little books of psalms and lessons read 
the term is applied to a commission conferring on an officer hi tho choir, collected out of large volumes, which the old 
a degree of rank immediately above that which be holds in monks carried with them in their journeys; others from the 
his particular regiment; without, however, conveying a shoi-toncd service which was used m the papal palace of the 
power to receive the corresponding pay. Brevet rank does Latcran, afterwards brought into general use. Grancolas, 
not exist in the royal navy, and in the army it neither in his * Commentarius Historicus in Romanum Breviarium,’ 
desc.cuds lower than that of captain, nor ascends above that 4to. Von, 1734, says, ‘ Breviarium dictum est quasi Breve 
of lieutenant-colonel. It is given os the reward of some Orarium, sive Precum Epitome;’ an explanation counto- 
particular service which may not be of so important a nature nanced by the circumstance that the name of breviary is 
as to deserve an immediate appoinlinent to the fiill rank; it not older than tho year 1080, adopted after tho offices which 
however qualifies tho officer to succeed to that rank on a it contains had been revised and contracted, 
vacancy occurring, in preference to one not holding such In earlier times the designations of this service-book had 
brevet, and whose regimental rank is the same as his own. been ‘ Horro Canonicro,’ ‘ C>pus Dei,’ ‘ Divinum Offlciuin,’ 
In the fifteenth section of the Articles of War it is stated * Collecta,’ ‘ Agenda,’ ‘ Cursus,' &c. (Grancolas, ut supr., 
that an offiwr having a brevet com|qission, while serving in pp. 4, 5.) 

courts-martial formeil of officers drawn from different regi- The Breviary originally contained only the Lord’s Prayer 
mcnts, or when in garrison, or when joined to a detachment and Psalms, to which were subsequently added lessons from 
composed of different corps, takes precedence according til the Scriptures. Various additions were afterwards made by 
the rank given him in his brevet, or according to the dale of 1 the popes Damasus, Leo, Gelasins, Gregory the Great, 
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Adrian I., Oregopr III., and Gregory VII. j and 
progres-i of time, in oompliiwoe with tne superstition o^lie 
(lay, til.! legendary lives Of saints were insert^, full of 
ill-attu.'ted and improbable. nu:ts. This gave cioisasion to 
many revisions and reforma^ons of the Roman Breviary, 
particularly in the councils of Trent andii Cologne, by popes 
Gregory IX., Nicholas III., Clement Vl|., Pa^ III., and 
Paul IV.; os likewise by some cor^lials, and jjnpcially'by 
Cardinal Quignon, who carried the re^matnn of it the 
farthest. V , 

An additional reason for reforming the Brevury was 
found in the circumstance that different churohbs and 
orders of religious had their several oipces, warying from 
each other, but still under the sam’e name. Grancolas has 
separate chimtets, de Scclesiarum Orimtalium Breviario— 
Distributio Oilicii apud Grsecos—do veterum Occideutis 
Ecclesiarum, prrocipue vero Mcdiolancnsis Breviario — de 
Breviario Ecclesiarum Hispanim—Vetus'Ecclesiro Angii- 
cante et Germanicro Breviarium—do vetcri Galliaa Ecclc- 
siarum Breviario, preocipue vero Parisiensis—do Breviario 
Munastico, &c. 

In England wo have Breviaries more particularly appro¬ 
priated to tho cathedrals of York and Salisbury: an edition 
of the former, printed at York in 1526, is mcntioncil in 
Gough's ‘ British Topographyeditions of tho latter, printed 
at Paris, occur in 1510 and 1530. The Breviary ‘ in usum 
Sarum,' was tho service-book principally followed formerly 
in tho English churches. But tho variety of form, as al¬ 
ready shown, was not eonlincd to England; there was 
scarcely a church in tho communion of Rome, in Franco, 
blanders, Spain, Germany, &c., which had not something 
particular, however inconsiderable, in the form and manner 
of its Breviary. 

Pope Pius V., who adopted the Breviary as decreed by 
the (council of Trent, ordered all former Breviaries to be laid 
aside, by his rescript dated at Romo 7 id. .luly, 1.168, 
whether made by bishops, orders of monks, or monasteries. 
Clement VIII., in another rescript dated lOtli May, 1602, 
recognised Pins Vth’s abolition of the Breviaries as used in 
different churches according to their particular forms of 
service, and conlirined the Breviary as fixed in 1568. Urban 
VIII. again cotifirined it under a new revision 25th January, 
1631, This last revision, by which the work was brought 
nearer to the simplicity of the primitive o/Tices, is at present 
the Breviary of the Romish church in general u.so. It was 
published in 1697, under the direction of Ferdinand do 
Bergem, bishop of Antwerp, intitled ‘ Breviarinm Roma- 
num, ex decreto Sacro-sancti Concilii Tridonlitii reslitutinn, 
Pii V. Pont. Max. jussu oditum et Clemen1i.s VTII. jiri- 
miim, nunc denuo Urbani PP. Vlll.autoritalo rcKiogniluni,’ 
fol, Aiitw. 1697. 

The obligation of reading the Breviary every day, which 
at first was universal, was by degrees limited to the beiie- 
llced clergy alone, who are hound to do it on pain of being 
guilty of mortal sin, and of refunding their revenues in pro¬ 
portion to their delin(]uencies in discharging this duty. 

In addition to Grancolas's work already quoted, and the 
rescripts prefixed to the Breviarinm of lf>!)7, the retider may 
consult Koecherid’s ‘ Bibliotheca Theologiai Symholicto et 
Catechetiea*, itt'impie I.iturgi(!a,' 8vo. Guelpherb., 1751, 
p. 747-768, whore he will find a critical account of the edi- 
lio’.is of the Breviarium sinccs 1549. 

BREWING consists in the process of extracting a sac¬ 
charine solution from grain, and in converting that solution 
into a fermented and .sound spirituous licverag*! (*all<!(l hcicr 
or ale. This art, although a perfectly chemical one in 
nearly all its stages, has not until very lately been in¬ 
debted to chemistry for any of tho iinproveiminis which 
have been made in its details. This we inay attribute to the 
rare occurrence of a practical clicinist being engaged in the 
operation of brewing. However, we find that within the last 
few years, and even the last few months, very great aece.s- 
sions have been made, mor(v particularly by the continental 
chemists, to our knowledge of that primary and important 
operation in the process of brewing, the conversion of starch 
into sugar in the mash tun by the action of the newly-dis¬ 
covered principle called diastase. 

This art is of great antiquity, for we find that the 
Germans, in tho time of Tacitus, manufactured an intoxi¬ 
cating beverage from wheat and barley; and Herodotus 
(ii. 77), five centuries earlier, says tliat the Egyptians 
made a drink of barley. Tho Saxons also had various 
drinks of the same class; some made from grain, ns mum; 


others from honey, as metheglin; but in Germany, in parti¬ 
cular, they were early famed for their beer and ale, Tho 
towns of Lubcck and Rostock stand foremost in the list 
for their double beer or Brunswick mum, ns it was called, at 
which places it was manufactured to an enormous extent, 
the latter town exporting, about the end of the sixteenth 
(!cntury, as much as 80U,ll00 barrels. Heavy duties were, 
however, levied in this country on Uicse imports, amounting 
last, in the beginning of the reign >f Queen Anne, to 
^116 enormous sum of 15»-. per barrel! This heavy im¬ 
post, together with the improvement in tho breweries of 
this country, soon put a stop to tho introduction of this 
article. Within late years the manufacture of beer has in¬ 
creased to an amazing extent, and tho following statement 
of the quantity of materials employed in London onl}', for 
one year, will enable the reader to judge of the scale on 
which these operations are now carried on. Tiie excise 
returns of malt consumed by the metropolitan breweis, for 
the year ending October, 1835, was 5,620,264 bushels, or 
702,533 quarters, which we may fairly calculate would 
rerjuire on the average at least 62,728 cvl^t. of hops, and 
yield about 2,800,000 barrels of beer. 

The proce.ss usually followed by tho brewer of the present 
day may be divided into eight distinct parts, independent of 
the malting: namely, fust, the grinding of iho malt; secondly, 
the operation of masliing; thirdly, the boiling; fourthly, tlie 
cooling; fifthly, the fermentation; sixthly, the clean.sing; 
seventhly, the racking or vatting; and eighthly, tho fining 
or clearing. In considering those various subjects, it will he 
better first to go over the processes in Ihoir onliT, iuid then 
return to the particulars of the principal iirocesscs, as respects 
the heat and precautionary detuils, &c. In brewing the 
v.arious beers, as ale, porter, and tahlc-hcor, three distinct 
kind.s of malt arc eiiiployeil; tlic pale and anilu!r malts, the 
brown or blown malt, and the rousted or black malt. Tho 
first of these alone is used for ales; and for tho filler (inalitics 
or higli(!r pric'-ed, the malt is dried very jialu indeed. This 
first quality of grain gives the saccharine extract; the 
.secoml, or blown malt, gives tho llavour to porters and 
stouts; and the la*«t variety is used only as a colouring in 
jilace of the essentia hina or hnrnt sugar, which used to he 
employed for the same purpose, but which is not pcimilled 
by the I'xcise laws. The roasted malt is also sometimes 
called patent malt. As the manufacture of these vai-ieties 
of malted grain is more properly considered under the article 
Mai.t, it will sutlicc for our ]iresent purpose to statu that 
their peculiarities depend entirely upon tho different heats 
to which they arc exposed in drying. 

The grain being selected, w'o arrive at the first stage ol 
the operation, llie grinding, which is conducted either by 
tho comiiiou arraiigennMil of inilIstone.s, or by allowing the 
mall to pass between two cylindrical iron rollers, placed 
horizontally at a certain distance from each other, willi the 
spacrc hetw(!cn them regnlaliid by adjusting serew's accoril- 
ing to the size of the grist (erushed or cut mall) required. 
Many brewers jnvfer a line grist, while others, on the con¬ 
trary, (Miisider that a greater extract can he obtained Irom a 
coarse one. Some jiarlies use the niillslones in preterem-e 
to tlu! rollers; others like the rollers best; others again 
emjiloy both, tlsie.g ii eirenlar sieve called a separator, 
tlirongh which the grist p.isses from tli(> millsIlolKis, and 
only the grains that may hiivf* escaped this operation are 
carried to fhi! rollers to he erushed. 

The grist being thus prepared is wow ready for tho pro¬ 
cess of mashing. The mash tun or vessel in which this 
operation is carried on i.s usually of wood, varying in size 
according to the quantity of malt to he w».‘tt(!d, and having 
two or more holes calleil taps i' the bottom. From one to 
two imihes above this Itottom is a fal.sc bottom or diaphrapgn 
pierced full of small hole.s, on which the ground malt is 
placed ; the hot water is then adm‘;ted cither above or be¬ 
tween the true and false bottom of the mash tun, and the 
grist is now to bo intimately mixed with the water. For 
this purpo.se it is either worked by machinery' consisting of 
an horizontal axle supplied with vertical arms around its 
circuinfurcnco, and these again having ^omh-liko projec¬ 
tions, the whole of which is made to traverse rou.nl tho t un ; 
or the ffoofiv (as tho malt is now technically calletl) is workccl 
up liy means of instruments termed mashing oars, so as to 
cause the whole to assume a perfect homogeneous consist¬ 
ence. This being completed, the whole is allowed to stand 
at rest fur a certain time, and the taps are then opened or 
set, as it is termed, at the bottom of tho mash tun, and tho 
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or svreef. wort is Allowed to ruti 6ff mto o Vessel' 
called tho undmback, froni whence it is putaj^ or othet- 
wiso conveyed to the copper foi; boiling. Wiien the taps 
arc spent, or when the goods have drainerl suffloicntly so 
that very little wort runs from them, the taps aro closed, 
anjl a IVesh quantity of hot water is tun on for a second 
niasb. Brewing eop'pers for small breweries are generally 
open; but in thei large establishments dome coppers aro 
employed, and on the dome of the cbpper a vessel is cobt 
structed called a pan, by which both time and fuel are 
tcriolly economised. Cold wort or water is placed in this 
vessel at the same time that the boiling is going on in the 
closed copper bolow, the steam from which is also driven 
into the pan, so that in the course of the time required for 
the wort to boil, the fluid in the pan is raised to the boiling 
temperature also. When the whole of the worts are 
pumped into tho copper the hops arc thrown in, and the 
boiling then commences. Large copjiers arc supplied with 
an apparatus called a rouscr, consisting of a vertical rod of 
iron extending to the bottom of the copper, with chains 
pending from me horizontal arms which liraneh oif from it, 
and which aro dragged round the bottom by machinery so 
as to prevent the hops from settling down and burning. 
When tho boiling is complete, the whole contents of the 
copper are turned into tho hop back or jack back, which is 
a large squave or oblong vessel of wood or iron, having 
a false bottom for largo brewings, and a sieve partition at 
the corners for small ones. 

As tho boiled worts drain from the hops, they arc allowed 
to run into or arc pumped into the coolers. These hops, 
when sullicieiitly drained, may be again boiled with a second 
copper of wort, or with the return wort or table-beer. The 
coolers itre large shallow vessels, placed in as open a part of 
the brewery as possible, so as to command a free current of 
air over the w'hole of their surface : they may be constructed 
of either wood or iron. The latter possesses many advan¬ 
tages from its cleanliness, and the exposure of a largo 
radiating surface to assist the cooling. Tliere arc however 
many foolish prejudices against the use of iron coolers. Fans 
and blowers arc sometimes used to assist the rapidity of this 
part of the process. The fans arc placed in the middle of 
the cooler and whirl round, producing a considerable move¬ 
ment and current; but where the cooler is large, this whirl¬ 
ing current only affects the surrounding steam, without 
causing any fresh admission of atmosplicrio air : whereas the 
blower, which is situated on the outside of the cooler, and 
has a wooden pipe with lateral openings e.xteuding directly 
across the wort, is continually forcing fresh and cold air over 
the surface. The blower consists of a light iron paddle- 
wheel working within a box closed at all parts, except round 
the axle of the wheel, at which the cold air enters, and at 
the opening of the wooden pipe through which it is ex¬ 
pelled. When sulficiently cool, the woi-ts are allowtsl to run 
into tho fermenting tun. As great injury may arise from 
the worts remaining too long in the coolers, more particu¬ 
larly in summer, it becomes necessary to employ artificial 
means of cooling by refrigerators, tho principle of which is 
this: a current of cold water Hows through a main in one 
direction, wliile the hot wort is made to traverse in the oppo¬ 
site, cither in an inclosed pitx.' within the licjuur main, or 
around the exterior of the cooling surface. Various appa¬ 
ratus, of this kind have been constructed, but those of 
Wheeler and Gregory, particularly the latter, are to be pre¬ 
ferred from the facilities of cleaning them. 

The next operation, that of fermentation, is carried on in 
a vessel called a gyle, or fermenting tun, which is cither of 
a square or round shape ' the latter is preferable on account 
of the superior clcauUncss, the whole sup{x>rt being on the 
outside of tho vessel in the hoops, while the square is braced 
together in the interior by means of knees and stays at the 
corners and iMttom, and if of a larger size by two or three 
tiers of iron rods, or tiers which pass through the sides of 
the vessel, all of which are liable to become rusted, and accu¬ 
mulate bad yest and dirt. As soon as the worts begin to 
run from the coolers, and when a sufficient quantity is in the 
tun, the yeast should be added, being first rendered thin by 
some of the wort, so as to be eosUy miscible when thrown 
into the remainder. When the fermentation has arrived at 
a certain point of attenuation, that when a certain quan¬ 
tity of the saccharine matter of tha^rt has been converted 
into alcohol or spirit, it is to be cleansed from the yest; and 
for Uiis purpose it is either run into smaller vessels, suc|( 
as casks or rounds, or the yesty head is skimmed olT from 


faitervala until tne beer is 
cleim. IBis W skintming is generally confined to 

the cleansing; of 'ales: The^^UMmds er casks are simply 
filled with the feirtnehting bei|r, and so arranged as to be 
alwayA kept quite Ihll, w& a ttough or stillion to catch the 
yest as it works q^. at ^ orifice .of these vessels. Great 
care must be taltt that - theke casks are carefhlly cleaned 
each time of.using, pal^cnlarly iti the summer, when tho 
yest is soltible to become stale^pid putrid, and to taint 
tho next brewing that may go ih#^em. The beer, being 
thus cleansed from all the vest, is now to bo either racked 
directly into casks as for ale, or run into vats prepared fur 
it. On the large scale a large vessel termed a tank is first 
used, into which the beer iutendixl to be vatted is allowed 
to run so as to bo perfectly well mixed, and also to deposit a 
further portion or yest by standing. The beer is-by tliis 
means also rendered Hat, which is necessary for stock or 
store beer that is to lie kept some time before coming into use. 

The last operation tho beer will have to undergo is the 
flning or clearing, which is sometimes done by the brewer, 
sometimes by the publican. Tho fining material consists of 
isinglass of various (|tialitics, dige.sted and dissolved in acid 
beer or sours, and their operation is supposed to be this:— 
tile golaliuo or the soluble matter of isinglass is more soluble 
in cold acid beer than in sound beer, water, or any fluid 
containing spirit, and therefore when the finings arc added 
to a well-feniicntcd beer, the gelatine is scparalcil from the 
mcdiiiin wliich held it in solution, and by its separation it 
agglutinates or c/iHccts together all the lighter Himting 
matters whicii render the beer thick, and ultimately falls to 
the bottom of the vessel with them, leaving the beer clear 
and transparent. 

The main thing to he observed in all (lie operations 
described is cleanliness, witliout which it is impossible that 
sound beer can be brewed, let the skill of the brewer be 
ever so great. Whenever a vessel -of any kind is emptied, 
it should 1)0 washed directly with sweet liijuor, either cold 
or hot. If the latter should he found necessary, this will 
insure the operator against failure fronrthis score, and will 
also save a great deal of c.xtra labour, if the dirt or yest is 
not allowed to harden or nccomc dry. I’hc grist should he 
coarse cut, or, if crushed by roUors, should have Uie cuticle 
broken without destroying or breaking in pieces the grain ; 
when this is dune the tups will spend more freely, and a lino 
bright wort will he uhtuitied ; and if sparging or sprinkling 
the water over the goods should be adopted in tho after 
operations instead of mashing, great advantage will arise 
from the facility with whicli the worts come down. These 
observations apply only to pale grists ; for blown malt very 
line grinding is desirable; and the roasted malt may he 
ground as fine us possible, so that it will puss the stones 
or rollers without caking. The temperatures of the mash¬ 
ing liquors for ale or pale grists may range from 170''of 
Fahrenheit to 186^ according to the quantity of malt wetted, 
tlio heat increasing as the bulk of material is dimi¬ 
nished, so that the tap heat, after tho first ten minutes' 
running, may average about IdC*'. For porter, where mixed 
grists arc employed, the mashing heat should not range 
higher than 165°, nor lower than 156°, so that the tap may 
average 140°; if a second mash is made, the heat may be 
increased from 15 to 20 degrees: tho proportion of liquor fur 
the first mash may be from one and a half barrels to two 
barrels per quarter. The goods alter maaliing should be 
allowed to stand from one to two hours before setting 
the taps; but the after mashes not more than half an 
hour. Tho length of time for the worts to boil should be 
about an hour and a half, or until the worts break bright 
from tho hops, when a sample is taken from tho copper. 
The proportion of hops to be used must depend so entirely 
on tbc beer in process of brewing, and the number of tho 
boiled worts, that no certain rate can be laid down; but 
4 lbs. of new hups per quarter of malt should bo ample 
for present-use beers; tor keeping-beers for oxirortatioii 
as much as 2Slb8. per quarter have been Mfqd. but this is the 
extreme limit. The next point on which it is necessary to 
enlarge is the fermentation, which is the most variable ope¬ 
ration in the whole process of brewing. Hardly any two 
counties follow exactly tho same routine, some using very 
low heats, others very high, some cleansing early, others 
late, some skimming off the head, others continually beating 
it in: these, with a variety of olher operations adopted at 
various stages of tho process, ^ivo rise to the great variety 
of different-flavoured miers which we have in this country- 
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fhe tcnporaturos fur fermentation should range botwoen 
66“ and 62°; not higher tlijin 60° for ale worts, or. above 62“' 
for porter. The attenuation at cleansing will depend in n' 
great measure upon tlie original gravity of the wort, and 
whether the beer is for present uso or keeping; a vaxy good 
criterion is about 2>6ths of ithe b’tigiual saccharomctic gra* 
vity for present-use ale, and l-3rd for ke^ing-ale, for porter 
one-half for present-use; beer, and 2>6ths for keeping. If the 
alo or porter bo fur expiation, Uieso attenuations ^lould bo 
carried lower and the bcf» well tlatlencd before bunging down 
in the casks or vatting. The stages of a healthy ferincntatiun 
arc, first, a creamy scum rising on the surface: this, alter a 
lime, begins to curl and becomes frosted in appearance; it 
then becomes rocky, and the air vesicles which ap])carcd 
frosted enlarge; it then passes to tho size of small bladders, ■ 
and after a snort time the head Itegins to fall: it however 
rises again, becomes yesty. the bladders enlarge in size, tlic 
ycstincss increases, and, when ready fur cleansing, it has a 
vigorous, rich, yesty brown and blaildery licad. AVilli rcsi)ect 
to tbe yest employed, great care should be taken to have it 
fresh, sound, and healthy, otherwise you will never insure a 
healthy fermentation; and if you have nut such yest by you, 
send by all means to some other brewers who are at work, and 
procure some. The yest, after a time, will wear out and cease 
to ferment the worts healthily: under these circumstances 
a change must be procured, and at times one or two before 
you can get a change that will suit. The yest used in 
setting the fermentation should be about 2 lbs. per barrel, 
but this will vary with the strength of the beer, the c.xtcnt 
of attenuation required, and the i|Hantity of worts that are 
to be fcrniented together. Good malt and hops arc of course 
indispensable in all these operations, and good materials are 
at all times more economical than inferior articles bought a 
few shillings cheaper: a greater extract is obtained and a far 
superior article manufactured, to the credit of the brewer and 
tho interest of tho employer. With respect to the water, 
this is not a matter <if so much consequence as has been 
often supposed, provided it is sweet iii itself, that is, inile- 
pondeutly of lloating matter. Many i)ersous imagine that 
the peculiarity of the water in ditferent districts produces 
the diircrcncc in the flavour of the beer browed, but this is 
entirely erroneous: good beer may ho hrowcsd from hard or 
from soft water, whether obtained from a well or a river. 

UHEWING STATISTICS, lhan- was lirst made an 
cxeiscablc article by the parliament in the 19th of Charles 1., 
A.D. 1643. In December, 1660, persons by whom it was 
brewed for sale were recjuired to pay an excise of ‘2s. lid. 
per barrel on strong beer, and 6il, per barrel on small 
beer. In the following year the same duties were respec¬ 
tively' imposed upon strong and small beer in Tr<‘laiid; 
but beer brewed in Scotlaiul was not ehargeahle with any 
duty until 1695, when the brewers paid .3.v. 3</. per barrel 
on 'strong beer, iUL per barrel on small beer (to which 
rates tho duties in England had been advanced in 1692), 
and 2s. per barrel uix>n ‘ iwopeimy ale.’ In 1097 tho rates 
were increased in England and Scotland to ‘U’. Od. ou 
strong beer, and 1*. 3€/. on small beer. A further ad¬ 
vance in 1710 carried the rates to 5s., and U'. ‘Id. Iii 
1761 tho duties were fixed at 8.v. per barrel ou strong, 
3s. on table beer, Iv. 4d. on small beer, and 3f. -Id. on two¬ 
penny ale. In 1802 tho distinctions of small beer in Etig- 
iand and Scotland, and of twopenny ale in fhe latter coun¬ 
try, were no longer made, and the rates of duty were fixed 
at 10s. per barrel on strong, and 2s. jx-r barrel on table-beer, 
at which they were continued until October, 1830, when the 
duty on all kinds of beer was wholly repealed. In July, 
1823, the legislature had sanctioned the sale of a quality of 
beer between the two kinds last mentioned, to whiedt the 
appropriate name of* intermediate’ beer was given, and upon 
this kind a duty of 5J. per barrel was payable, until 1830. 

The rates of duty in Ireland underwent the following 
alterations:— 

SlroiiK Small Beer. 

2s. lid. Gd. per barrel. 

4s. Od. 9(f. ,, 

4s. lid. lOtf. „ 

4s. Id. lid. „ 

2s. 6d. lOd. „ 

2s. lit/. 9d. „ 

March, 1296, the duty in Ireland ceased. 

Tho foregoing rates were in additiofi to tho duties charged 
in each division of the kingdom upon the materials of which 
beer is made. [Ilors and Malt.] 


An attempt was made in I^^OG to impose dut^ upon beet 
made in private houses, but this measure inet with so much 
opposition, that it was abandoned by the chainadlor of the 
excbcciuer, and the impost was cun fined, as It Mways had 
been, to beer brewed for sale by public brewers. 

-The quantities ebargod, ami the gross amount of duty 
collected, in each of the three divisions of the kingdom at 
diiTerent periods since 1780, until the year preceding the 
repeal of tho tax, were as follows:— 


December, 1661 
November, 1715 
November, 1717 
December, 1769 
March, 1791 
March, 1794 


Kxo- 

UkND. 

strung U««r, 

Table Qeer* 

Small Hear. 

Amount of 
l>uty. 



Bate 


Bate 


Bute 

f. 

Years. 

BarreU* 

of 

Uarircl!). 

of 

Barrel B. 

of 




Duly. 


Duly. 


Duty. 


17SG 


St. 

4sj.6‘J0 

3t. 

I,:i 19,301 

It. id. 

1 , 9 : 19.993 

i7y» 

4,525,1)50 


Slii.t’CU 


I,MH2,I57 


1.977,790 



... 

570, IIU 


l,45.'l.U3i; 


2,198,400 

180tl 


lut. 



1,300,509 

. j 

8 . 100.071 

ls(i5 



2'. 


. 

S,8K1,74« 

IHIII 







;i.040,918 

JH15 

r..i:.i)..'iii 




- r 

. 

3.227.102 

isaii 

r>.'r.H5.7oi 


i.4n.'.2yo 


luU'tmiMliute. 

9.792,77‘J 

isar. 

<i.5U0,(U>l 




‘5,550 

54. 

3,401 . 2 ‘.m; 

ISliU 

5.919.2% 


i.b'so, 107 

" 

55,498 

•• 

3,120,508 


Scot* 

LAND. 

Slron;; 

llecr. 

Twuiieiuiy AU*. 

........ 

Tublo Brer. 

SmuU Beer. 

Amut. 

of 

Duty. 

Years. 

lJ:irrfl». 

Bute 

of 

Outy. 

Ibvrrcls. 

Hull- 

llarreld. 

lUi. 

01' 

lUy. 

Burrt*l.H, 

Bate 

of 

Duty. 


1780 

21.074 

8f. 

U3.9U 

‘3s. b/. 



1"7,517 

U. id. 


1790 

4‘2,I?2S 


121 ,yf<2 


, , 


133. 


10,005 

1795 

:i9.09f. 


134,tuV 


. 


155,717 


4»,C2‘J 

IHuO 

74.957 


i4y,8oi 




KW.jia 


»;5,‘.)i»3 

1S05 

iui..'i:ii 

lOf. 



22l ,431) 

2*. 

, 

. * 

74.42U 

IHIO 

190.800 

. . 

. 


2*27.4^7 



, 

K6, l.»2 

IHl.’i 





I’l'I.O!'*; 


. 


•J3.1H3 






207.OJO 



, , 

7H,H50 


123.708 




213,.‘»28 






U0,y52 






• • 

• • 

79.414 


lUKLAND. 

Ala. 

StuaU BotT. 

Ainimut uf 
Duiy, 



Bale 


Uat«i 


Years. 

Barrels. 

t»f 

Duty. 

Barrels. 

tif 

Duty. 

£ 

irM* 

:tX>.0H7 

U. (id. 

174.03i.' 

lOrf. 

W. UTt 

171)0 

434. :w7 


Li 13,1.S2 

,, 

hi0.2i)5 

ijyj 

521.S22 

•jf.iii/. 

101,yyi* 

93. 

01,5.8 


IJccr or ale of all sorts, made in foreign cminiries; is liable 
to a duty on iiiiportaliun of 53.«. per barrel, which amounts 
to a total proliibition. 

The exportation of laicr from tliis kingdom is very incon¬ 
siderable when compared with the cpiantit) itousnined. Tbe 
shipments during the five years from 1830 to 1831 were:— 



Tuns. 

Value. 

1830 

10,212 

£212,664 

1831 

S,8U 

161,768 

1832 

11.330 

204,001 

1 8;i.J 

11,62‘J 

206,915 

1834 

ro.loo 

186,321 


Nearly' tliree-fourllis of the shipments are made to llrilish 
colonies and possessions. Of this proportion India takes 
one-fourth; an equal ([uantity is .sent to the llritish North 
American colonies and the West Indies; the remaining 
one-fourth is divided between our Australasian and African 
settlements. Of foreign countries, tbe United States of 
America, Russia, and France are the best customers for this 
article; the ronvaining shipi.icnts .are small in amount. 

BREWOOD. [Stafkohiishikk.] 

BRIAN, surnanied BOROIMIIE (BORU'), a cele¬ 
brated king of Ireland, son of Konntaly, king of Munster, 
son of Loreuii. lie ascended the throne of both Munsters, 
I. e., of Ormond and Tliomond, or the present counties of 
Tipivcrary and Clare, a.d. 978. His earlier exploits were 
against the Danes of Limerick and Waterford; but lieing 
elated by frequent successes against these invaders, he de¬ 
posed O'Maelachaghlin, tho supreme king of'the island, 
and eventually became himself monarch of Ireland. He . 
derived his surnamq from the tributa which he now im¬ 
posed upon the provinces. The Bormmhe, or tax alluded 
to, was levied in the following proportions:—from Con¬ 
naught, 800 hogs; from Tirconnell (the present county 
of Donegal), 600 mantles and 600 cows; from Tironc, 60 
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loads of iron; from tlio Clan Rory of Ulster (the present 
counties of Down and Antrim), 150 cows and 150 hogs; 
from Oriel (ilio present counties of Armagh and Monaghan), 
IfiO cows; from the prov. of Leinster, 300 cows, 300 hogs, 
and 300 loads of iron; from Ossory (the present Queen's 
County), 60 cows, 60 hogs, and 60 loads of iron; from the 
Danes of Dublin, 150 hogsheads of wine; from the Danes 
of Liiiierii'k and Waterford, 365 hogsheads of rod wino. 
On these and otUerj^venucs king Brian supported a rude 
but royal magnificence at his chief rcsidcnco of Kincora, 
near the present town of Killaloe, in the county of Clare. Ho 
had also castles at Tara and Cashel. Brian continued for 
many years to rule his dominions with vigour and pros- 
])crity, reducing the Danes and subduing their native allies, 
building numerous duns or castles, causing roads and 
bridges tp be constructed, and enforcing the law by taking 
hostages from all the petty kings of the country. Having 
however disputed with Maelmora, the king of Leinster, 
Maclipora .revolted, and, inviting a new invasion of Dunes 
to his assistance, brought on the battle of Clantarf, in which 
king Brian felL'^'ter gaining a glorious victory over tho 
united forces of the invaders and revolted natives, on Goo<l 
Friday, anno 1014. Brian, and his son MuiTogh, who fell 
in the same battle, were buriod together in the cathedral of 
Armagh. The funeral obsequies lasted twelve days and 
nights, and the possession of the heroic, I'eniains was after¬ 
wards conte.sted by rival {letentates. Brian is said to have 
defeated the Danes in riventy-fivc jiitched battles: prior to 
the battle of Clant.'irf he had confined them to the cities of 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and Limerick; and tho final 
blow vvliich he gave their power in that engagement they 
never recovered. Ho was tho founder of the numerous 
sept of O’Brien, O or Ua being a distinctive adnoinon not i 
assumed by Irish families till alter his time. This national 
])i’efi.K. means ‘ descendant of or ‘ of tho kindred oti’ and 
was originally supplied by the more antient Mac, whii-h 
moans ‘son,’ (O'Connor, Kci'. TTib. Si'rip. Vet.; MSS. 
llislriry of Ireland, lib. R. I. Academy.) 

BUI ANyON, a fortified town of France, and capital of 
an arrond. in tho dep. of Ilautes Aljics, is situated quite 
among the Alps, 7 or 8 in. from the pass of Mont Geiievrc, 
and at the junction of the small stream the Guisane witli 
tho Durance. It is on the road from Paris by Lyon and 
Grenoble to Turin, A2-1 ni. from Paris. 44° ,51' N. lai., (i° 47' 
F. long. It is 4285 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Tins little 4o\vn, which is mentioned by Strabo, and in 
the Itineraries, appears in them under tlic name Brigan- 
tiuin. In tho middle ages it was the chief place of a 
district, Brian^oniiois, comprehended in Dauphine. 11 does 
not appear to have boon of any note till the early part of : 
the last century, when, by the cession of some jiarts of tho ^ 
Briamjonnois to Savoy, it was deteriniued to strengthen it 
as a frontier town with new fortifications. 

It is one of the smallest towns in France, with narrow 
streets, but neither badly laid out. norbadU built. There is 
a. pretty good place or '.-.quaro, and a toWably well built 
church. Tho iiih. (about 2000 for the town, or 3000 for the 
whole comm.) arc engaged busily in trade in hosiery, cotton 
goods, and hardware, and especially in the hook trade. Its 
ilclencc-s, which are very strong, consist mainly of seven forts, 
which occup) in the most advantageous luanncr all tho sur¬ 
rounding heights. The works are partly formed from the 
rocks OH which they stand. Tlio Durance flows in a very 
deop channid or ravine between the town and the principal 
forts: over this ravine a bridge of one arch, of about 128 
Eng. ft. span, and nearly 180 ft. high, was thrown in 1734. 

Tho surrounding district sends out every winter into the 
neighbouring dep. a number of emigrants, who exercise the 
profession of schoolmasters; they speak and write French 
tolerably well, understand the four rules of arithmetic, and 
sometimes ]..atin. The kitchens of the Catholic priests 
commonly serve them for school-rooms. Some cool is dug 
here.— (Vaysse de Villiers; Malto Brun.) 

Tile urroiid. of Brian^on had, in 1832, a pop. of 29,636. 

BllIAi^SK, at. of Great Russia, in tho govenimcntof 
Orei, and the chief place of a circle of the same name. It 
is an antient aud wcU-built t. situated at the entrance of' 
the Obolova into the Desna, is surrounded by a wall of 
earth, and contains 16 churches (9 of stone and 7 of wood), 
a monastery with a seminary attached to it, 2 poor-houses, 
about 600 houses, and about 5100 inh. On account of the 
exce’lent ship-timber which tho neighbouring country pro¬ 
duces, there is an admiralty-office here. It likewise pos¬ 


sesses a foundry for cannon, several tanneries, and a con¬ 
siderable trade with the Black Sea, Ihdtic, and other quarters 
in grain, hemp, rape-oil, honev, w.ix, linens, timber, cast- 
iron and ironware, mats, rope’s, bn ik, tar. Umo, nlahasler, 
&c. Some small vessels are built, and there is a manu¬ 
factory of arms in tho neighbourhood. 53° 21' N. hit., 34° 
19' E. long. 

BRIARE, a small town in Franco in tho dep. of Loirct, 
on the right bank of the Loire, 92 m. nearly duo S.ofl’aris. 
The town has little in itself worthy 6f notice. It consists of 
one straight and tolerably handsomo street. The inh. by 
the census of 1832 were taken at 2243 for tho town, and 
2730 for the whole com.; they aro mostly ongaged as boat¬ 
men on the riv. or canal. 

The can. of Briare deserves notice from its position and 
importance in the system of inland navigation in France, 
and from its having preceded in its formation most other 
works of a similar nature in that country. It was com¬ 
menced in the reign of Henry IV., under the enlight¬ 
ened administration of Sully; but upon the retirement of 
that great minister the work was interrupted. It was re¬ 
sumed in 1639 in the reign of l.ouis XIII. by two private 
individuals. MM. Guyon and Bouteroue, to whom tho king 
granted the can., with its works, so far as they were 
cxecutod, and all the luatcriuls they might find on the spot. 
The can. unites the Loire at Briare with the Loing at Mon- 
targis ; and as tho Diiiig was rendered navigable from this 
point to its junction with tho Seine, the can. o))eucd a com¬ 
munication lietweon the various towns and districts watered 
by the Loire, and the capital. For a long time the tolls 
arising from tho can. were very considerable, but they were 
much diminished by the formation of the can. of Orleans, 
which opened a readier communication between the Loing 
anil the middle and lower part of the Loire. 

BRIBERY, in English law, has a threefold signification, 
denoting, first, the olfeiicc of a judge, magistrate, or any 
person concerned judicially in the ailiiiinistration of puliliii 
justice, receiving a reward or consideration from parlies 
interested, for the purpose of procuring a partial and I'uvour- 
ablo decision ; secondly, the receipt or payment of money to 
a public ministerial ollii-er as an indueement to him to act 
contrary to his official duty; and thirdly, the giving or re¬ 
ceiving of money (o proi-nre. votes at parliamentary elections, 
or elections to public, ollicos of trust. 

By the Athenian laws the first of these offences vendiucil 
the receiver liable to a penalty of ten times the value of the 
bribe received, and the punishment of infamy; and the 
person offering the bribe was also subject to prosocutiou and 
)iunishmenl. By tho Roman law there were various pru- 
visioiis against bribery, and mainly with reforeiice to the 
election to the higher offices in the state, as consul, prietor, 
&e. This offence was exiiri-ssed by the term Ambitus, 
against, which there wore very" numerous enactments. By 
the Lex Acilia Calpurnia (n. c. fiH) a man convicted of 
bribery (ambitus) was disabled from filling a {lublic office 
and from entering tho senate, besides being fined: these 
penalties were extended by the Lex Tullia (b.c. 64), passed 
in the consulship of Cicero. (See the Oration pro Murenn, 
which is a defence of Murciia against the charge of am¬ 
bitus.) By tho Lc.x Aulldia (ii.o. 62) it was enacted that 
if a man promised money to any tribe fbr its votes ho 
should escape all legal jienaltics, in case ho did not pay 
the money ; but if he paid it, ho was bound to pay to each 
tribe as long as he lived a fixed sura of money. On this 
occasion Cicero made a remark, which he no doubt thought 
had some point in it: * Clodius,' he said (with whom the 
great orator was then at open war), ‘ had observed the law 
before it was mode: he was in the habit of promising, 
and not paying.’ (Cic. ad Attic, i. 16.) The offence of 
bribery in a judge was included in tho comprehensive term 
Repetundm, upon which there were several enactments: the 
chief were the Lex Cornelia and the Lex Julia; the latter 
passed (u.C. 60) in the first consulship of Julius Ceosar. 

I. In England judicial bribery has from $arly times been 
considered as a very heinous offence. By at) antient statute 
2 Hen. IV. ‘ All judges, otlicers, and ministers of tho king 
convieVed of bribery shall forfeit treble the bribe, be punished 
at tho king's will, and be discharged from the king s service 
for ever.' The person offering the bribe too is guilty of a 
misdemeanour. Sir Edward Cuke says that ‘ if the party 
offereth a bribe to the judge, meaning to corrupt him in the 
cause depending before him, and tlie judge taketh it not, 
yet this is an offence punishablo by law in the party that 
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doth <>ffer it.’ (3d Inst. 147.) In the 24 Edw.III. (1351) 
Sir W illiam Tliorpci then chief justice of England, was 
Ibund guilty, upon his own confession, of having received 
bribes from several great men to stay a writ which 
ought in due course of law to ^ve issued against them. 
For this oflenco Ife was condemned to be hanged, and all 
his hinds and goods forfeited to the crown. Blackstone 
says iCoti^ment. voL IV. p. 140) that ho was actually 
executed; but this is a tnistako, as the record of the pro¬ 
ceeding shows that he was almost immediately pardoned and 
restored to ail his lands Q Inst. 146). It appctirs also from 
the Year Book (28 Ass. pi. 2) that he was a few years after¬ 
wards reinstated in his office of chief justice. The case, 
therefore', docs not speak so strongly in favour of the 
purity of the administration of justice in early times us 
many writers, following Blackstone, have supposed. In 
truth, the corruption of the judges for centuries after Sir 
Wm. Thorpe’s case occurred was notorious and unques¬ 
tionable. It is noticed by Edward 'VI. in a discour.se of his 
published by Burnet, as a complaint then commonly made 
against the lawyers of his time. (Burnet’s Hist, of the Re¬ 
formation, vol. ii. App. p. 72.) Its pretalence at a still later 
period, in the reign of James 1., may be inferred from the 
caution contained in Lord Chancellor Bacon's address to 
■Serjeant Hutton upon bis becoming a judge, ‘ that bis 
hands and the bands of those about bim should be clean 
and uncorrupt from gifts and from serving of turns, be they 
great or small ones.' (Bacon's Wnrhs, vol. ii. p. 632, edit. 
1765.) In Lord Bacon's own confession of the charges of 
bribery made against him in the ilonse of T.ords, he alludes, 
by way of palliation, to the otl'ence of judicial corrnjitioii as 
being vitiiim tnnporis. (Howell's Slate 'rrinls, vol. ii. p. 
noi.) Since the Hevolulion, in 1633, judicial bribery has 
been altogether unknown in Rnghind, and no case is re- 
orted in any law book since that date in which this oft'ence 
as been imputed to a judge in courts of superior or inferior 
jurisdiction. 

II. Bribery in a public minislerial ollicer is a misde¬ 
meanour at common law in the person who lakes and also 
in him who offers the bribe. Thus a clerk to the agent for 
French prisoners of war at Forchestcr (.'astlc, who biid 
taken money fir procuring the I'Nchangc of certain pri¬ 
soners out of their torn, was imlii'led li>r bribery and .se¬ 
verely punished by the Court of King's Bench. (1 East’s 
Reports, 1 iS.'t.) tSo whert; a jicrsoii ujT.'ied the first lord of 
the treasury a sum of inoiiey for a puhlic appointment in 
the colonies, the (.lourt of King's Bench, in Lord Mansfield’s 
time, granted a criminal infonir.uion against him. (4 Bur¬ 
rows's Rep. 2.'ifU>.) 

Bribiwy with reference to particular classes of i>uhlic 
oflieer.s has heconie pnnishahlo by several acts of parlia¬ 
ment. Thus hy the slat. 6 (leo. IV. e. 106, seet. 2‘J, if 
any person shall give, or offer, or promiso any bribe to 
any officer or other person einploycil in the customs, to 
iniluee bim in any way to neglect his duly (whether the 
olfer ho accepted or not), iio incurs a penalty of .600/. .So 
Iso hy G Geo. IV. c. 108, sect. 35, if any otiicer of the cus- 
twns, or any officer of the army, navy, marines, or other 
person employed hy or under the direction of the cuinmis- 
sioners of the customs, shall make any collusive seizure, or 
dolivor up, or agree to dtdiver iij), or i»>l to seize any ve.ssel. 
or gtxids liable to forfeiture, or shall take any bribe for 
the neglect or nonperformance of Ids duty, every such 
ollendor incurs a penalty of .'>00/., and is rendered in¬ 
capable of serving his Majesty in any office whatever, 
either civil or military: and the person also giving or 
ottering the bribe, or making such collusive agreement with 
the officer, incurs tho like penalty. By tlie 6 Goo. IV. c. 
80, sect. 14.5, similar penalties are inllicted upon officers of 
tho ea'cise who take bribes, as well as upon those who give 
or ofl’er the bribe, 

HI, As to bribery for votes at elections to public ofiice.s. 

1. Bribery at parliamentary elections is saiil to have been 
always an offende at common law. There are however no 
traces of any prosecutions for bribery of this kind until par¬ 
ticular peualtios were imposed upon the oft’ence by acts of 
parliament. The operative statute upon this sidyecWat the 
present time is the 49 Geo. Ill. c. 118, which provides that 
if any person shall give or cause to be given, directly or 
indirectly, or shall promise or agree to give any sum of 
money, gift, or rewaw, to any person apon any engagement 
that such person to whom such gift or promise shall be made, 
shall by himself or by any other person at his solicitation pro- 


I curo, or endeavour to procure, the return of any person to 
servo in parliament for any plaro, every such {Nirson so giving 
( or promising (if not returned) shgll for every such gift or pro¬ 
mise forfeit the sum of lOOOi .; and every such person re¬ 
turned and so having given or promised to give, or knowing 
of and consenting to such gifts or promises upon any such 
®"g*tgenient, shall he disabled and incapacitated to serve in 
that parliament for such place; and any person or persons 
who shall receive or accept of any such' stim of money, gift, 
or reward, or any such promise upon any such eugagement, 
shall forfeit the amount of such sum of money, gift, or 
reward, over and above the sum of 500/. [Elections.] 

2. Bribery at municipal elections was also an ofl’eneo at 
common law, and a criminal Information was granted by 
the Coui't of King’s Bench against a man for promising 
money to a member of tho corporation of Tiverton to induce 
him to vote fur a particular person at the election of a 
mayor. {Plymptoris case, 2 Lord llaymobd's Reports, 
1367.) 

The 54til clause of the recent act’for ^le regulation of 
Municipal Corporations in England and %VuIes (5 and 6 
Will. IV. c. 76) provides ‘ that if any person who shall have, 
or claim to have, any right to vote in any election of mayor, 
or of a councillor, auditor, or assessor of any borough, sliall 
ask or take any money or other reward, or agree or con¬ 
tract for any money or other reward whatsoever, to give or 
forbear to give his vote in any such election, or if any jierson 
shall by any gift or reward, or by any promise, agreeniciif, 
or security for any gift or reward, corrupt or procure, or 
offer to corrupt or procure any person to give or forbear to 
give his vole in any such election, such person so olfcnding 
in .my of the irascs aforesaid sliall for every such ott’once 
forfeit the sum of 50/., and for ever he disabled to vote in 
any municipal or parliamentary election wliatcver in any part 
of tho United Kingdom, and also .shall fur over be disabled 
to hold any office or fruiicliiso to which ho then shall or at 
any time afterwards may la: enfilled as a Imrgoss of sucll 
horouirh, as if such person was naturally dead.’ 

BRICK, clay mixed with sand or fine coal ashes, and 
partieles of small coal sil'icl, and afterwards burnt in a 
clamp; or clay mixed with sand, or clay alone, baked in a 
kiln. The antients both baked their bricks and dried them 
in tho sun. Among tho oldc-t specimens of bricks are Ihosi" 
in the ruins of Babylon, which acre of three sorts [B.vuy- 
j.on]. The Egyptians used suii-driid bricks in the largo 
walls which inclosed their temples, and in tho constructions 
alKiut their tombs. At Thebes there are true arclios made 
of sun-dried bricks : pyramids also wi-re sometimes hiiill of 
those bricks, whieli, as well !is those made hy tho people 
who settloil in the plain of Nhinnr, consisted of clay and 
chopped straw. Tho Egy|)tian maniHr of making bricks is 
dtdineatod in Rosidlini’s work on tho paintings of Egypt. 
Tile Romans, according to Pliny, began to use bricks about 
the decline of the ropiddic ; but a brick building, called tho 
temple of the god Redicolus, still remains, which is said to 
have been built on the occasion of the retreat of Uaimibal. 
(Itosini’s I'incs in Rome.) It has been suppo.sed that the 
Creeks dill ni)l emiiloy bricks unlil after their subjugation 
by tho Ronums, as nnno of the works erected jirior to that 
period, the ruiiH of a Inch still exist, show any signs of 
brickwork; yet there arc Greek Iniildiiigs nioulioiied hy 
Vitruvius as hiiilt of brick, whiidi may have been prior to 
that dale. Vitruvius (lih. ii. cap. 7) inentious the wall of 
Athens towards Mount llvmcllus and Poiitolicus, and tl. 
cellui of the temples of .Inpitor and Hercules; and indeed 
it would ho easy to show from various passages that bricks 
were in use among the Greeks hel'orc the Roman con- 
(jue.st. (IXmiosthoiies, 7 r>pi »■ n/.ili'iii), c. 10,'t.) ’1 he Greek 

names for bricks were didoron, pentadoron, tetradorou, 
from the Greek doron, ‘a hand-breadth.’ Pentadoru are 
bricks five dora, and tetradora bricks four dora on each 
side. All the.se bricks were also mailo half the size, to break 
the joint of the work; and the long bricks were laid in one 
course, and the short in the course above them. 

Vitruvius says the iientailora wore used in public works, 
and tlie tetradora in private. It is most probable that 
they were dried bricks, as Vitruvius si>eaks of hric.ks rof|uir- 
ing two years to dry. Wo learn also from him, that the 
laws of Attica required t',mt live yeai's,^ouhl ho allowoil foi 
the drying of bricks.' It is true they tm^ht when well dried 
be burnt; but when ho says (vol. i, cap. .'5) th.it ‘ if they 
are used when newly made, and moist, the plaster worlt 
which is laid on them reinaiuiug firm and stiif, ana they 
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vith tli« invrustationv'lt l> ^ sueK coimiMtion toM^ned &n4 
•eparated; -of must inrqfeth^tV they vers liot burnt. 
These bricks see^^to haw be^^ ipaide in tbb manner 
, still used' *t PSik, and in nitey parts of ^dengany. Vi¬ 
truvius sayssitta^' diould not do made of ^ sandy, stony, or 
gravelly loam, lor such kinds of earth in the firiV place 
render them heavy ; ^nd secondly, upon being vetted with 
the nnn dfl^then)l(^ )aid in the wall, they swell and dis¬ 
solve, and the stmw which is put in them does not adhere 
on account of its . roughness.’ The earth which Vitruvius 
recommends is white and chalky, or red, with a coarse grit; 
and the spring dr^Vutumn, according to him,^s the best 
time for making them. * 

• Ihe.Roman brick psed in the buildings on the Palatine 
hill, in .^0 baths of Caracalla, and in various remains of 
Roman buildings in England, is more like a tile than a 
brick, being very thin compared with its length and breadth. 
The dimdnsions of Roman bricks vary, being 7^ inches' 
snuare apd H ^chdl! thick, 1C4 inches square and 2^ to 
24 inches thick/^nd I foot 10 inches square by 2t inches 
thick: the colour is red. The bricks of the small temple 
without the walls of Rome, on the road leading to the grotto 
of the nymph Egcria, are smaller than any of these dimen¬ 
sions, being in size Wnd colour more like a Dutch clinker. 
In the villa Doria Pam&li at Rome, among the tombs, are 
several kinds of bricks not usually found elsewhere. There 
are beisuitifol small rod bricks in some of the best preserved 
of thesd smalt edifices: some are triangular, and others arc 
thicker than the ordinary brick, though not so long or so 
wideband p fourtbsort approach to the size of the tetra- 
doront • 

In Persia bricks are both dried in the sun and baked. 
The sun-burnt bricks arc made in wooden moulds. When 
formed they are 8 inches long, 6 inches wide, and 2i inches 
deep. The earUi is teini^cred with the feet, and, like the 
Egyptian brick, is mixed with straw cut fine. While 
in the mould they arc dipped in a vessel of water mixed 
with chopped 'straw, and then smoothed by hand : the 
moulds are then removed, and in about tlivcc hours they 
get sufficient cotisistcncy to be bandied, when they are 
placed in rows one over the other to get thoroughly dry. 
Tho baked bricks arc made of earth and ashes, much like 
the English clamp-burned bricks (Chardin). 

The brick used in England is made of clay mixed with 
sand or with ashes, and after being dried in the sun and 
air, is burned in a clamp or baked in a kiln. These bricks 
which are moulded of one size throughout the kingdom, arc 
10 inches long. 5 inches wide, 3 inches thick, as prcscrihc<l 
by an act of Parliament. Bricks may be made of any size, 
but all above .the standard size pay a higher duty. They 
are made in the following manner: The cncallow, as it is 
technically called, or the top-soil, is first taken oif and laid 
on one side. The clay is then dug and turned over in the 
winter, and being prepared for the spring by this exposure 
to wet and frost, it separates and mixes better witii the fine 
ashes which arc afterwards added in the proportion of one- 
fiflh of ashes to four of clay, or 60 chaldron to 240 cubic 
yanls, which will make 100,000 bricks. When much sand 
IS mixed with tho clay, and the earth is what is technically 
called mild, 40 chaldron of ashes to 220 cubic yards of clay 
will make tho same quantity. To bum the former, or stiff 
clay bricks, 15 chaldrons of breeze (a coarse kind of 
coal-ash left from the sifting) arc required: for the 
latter, or for the mild earth, 12 will be suificient. In the 
spring and summer, the earth, which has been turned in the 
winter, has a coat of aslics laid over it to the depth of three 
inches, and this coat of .ashes with a foot of clay is dug over 
together, the digger taking care to mix his ashes equally 
with the clay. The clay and ashes thus mixed togetlicr are 
‘ watered down,' by water being thrown over them with a 
wooden scoop. The clay and ashes are then mixed togethei 
more effectually by means of a pronged hoe, with which th< 
stuff is raked backwards and forwards. The earth now pro 
seitlt the appearance of a black streaky mass. After thi: 
operation>«t is removed in barrows to tlie * pugmill,’ near a 
shed Sailed tho ‘ stool,' where tho moulder is at work. The 
pugmflf is an iron-hooped barrel, 3 ft. 2 inches in diameter, 
a litUc-narrower tosyaros the bottom. At the top. a third oi 
the circOmforence M eat down aboqt-MxvInches to facilitate 
tlie barrowirig in the earth. The bottb^ of the mill is ibce'' 
to two crossed beams, strapped together in tho centre with 
iron braces. In the centre of the mill is an upright bar ol 


iwn,' 2^- square, j&e end of whiah it tlie bottbitt k 
placed in tnbm^t^ cC thp Grossed beantSk where it.works ns 
on a pivot. The bir.fs in Us upright positioii by two 
iron’ shouldcra fosfonM to the sides of the barrel. From tho 
top of the ir^ bar W a h^tontal beam, to Which the'collar 
of foe horse is atta^ed b^meaito of two perpehdii^Iar pieces 
falling from the beam'. The bar h*^ in the barrel six iron 
knives 1 fool 2 inches long and '44 mchps broad; til except 
the upper bn4i have six teeth a)^ (^ j^n;' three above and 
three below. At the bottom 9C;tho':b'kiiret is'a small hole, 
through'which tho mastieiited i^ forced by the grinding 
of the teeth produced by the motion of tho horse. 

Tho clay having oozed out, is cut off in pi^s with a 
concave shovel, called a ‘cuckhold,’ and laid off one side 
and covered with sacks to prevent the sun drying it before 
it is carried to the moulder. From this stock Uio Clay is 
supplied to tho feeder, who stands next to tltc tnbulaor. 
The feeder's business is to prepare and sand pieces bf clay 
ibout llic size of tho brick, which the moulder throws into 
;ho mould first sanded, striking it sometimes with hiitwrist: 
lie then cuts off any superfluous piece with a stick kept in 
\ bow'l of water by his side. The back and side parts of the 
mould are removed from the bottom piece, and tho brick is 
gently deposited on a flat piece of wood, called a pallet- 
board, which is removed by a boy to a lattice-work inclined 
plane fixed to a barrow. 'VVhen this is full, the upper sur- 
ihcc of the bricks is sanded;^ and they arc wheeled off to the 
hacks, which are long level lines raised about foiir inches 
from the face of the field, and forqscd about two .feet six 
inches wide. Here they are carefully deposited, the bricks 
being held, by the workman performing this duly, who is 
called the off bearer, by means of two pallet-boards. The 
setting the bricks is one of tho niceties of the art, as without 
a skilful bund they become twisted in the sotting down. 
The bricks arc placed in two rows on the hacks, and are 
set a little apart to admit the air to dry them. At each end 
of the hack every other layer of bricks is turned with the 
ends at right angles to the vow. They arc carried up in 
rows, one on the other, to the height of from seven to ten 
bricks, hut the average height in most ficlds is eight. As 
they are put down the worknian count.s thenJ*by thousands, 
making a dot at every thousandth in the soft brick, so that 
they arc easily reckoned. To protect them from the weather, 
they are covered with straw, which is removed when it is 
not showery: they are always covered up at night in this 
way. Some brickniakcrs have their hacks covered with 
ong .sheds, hut this has been fouiid very expensivp, and a 
very slow method. After the bricks arc partially dried, ano¬ 
ther operation takes place, called ‘ skint ling,’ that« removing 
the bottom bricks to the top, and widening the apertures 
between each brick, placing them diagonally. This, which 
hastens the drying, cannot ho done until tho bricks have 
acquired some hardness. The bricks being now dry, arc 
retnoved to the kiln. Tho kiln (as the clamp is called) must 
be managed with considerable skill to burn off tho bricks 
successfullv, for if too much firing or too little is used, they 
become eitlier one mass of clinkers or are all soft. They 
should also be carefully and closely packed, so as to let in 
as little air as possible, for the admission of air produces the 
soft red kind, called place bricks. The bwe of the kiln.is 
made of brick rubbish, and laid a littlo incliucd, in a seg¬ 
ment of a circle from north to south S.-—N., so 
as to givo the brick a slight battering, w^hJs their ))rin- 
cipal support. The bricks arc placed in lofo'or ‘ necks,' ten 
deep in each nock, and as long as may be. The erection of 
tho clamp commences in thp centre: the central neck is 
perpendicular, and is called foo upziKlit, towards which all 
the other necks incline. % 

Clamp-bricks are burned .in the following manner:—On 
the inclined or segmental bottom a Course of brickbats is 
placed loosely, with spaces between tibem. These brickbats 
form tho foundation: upon them the bricks aro laid tbroo 
courses open, and filled with breeze, andj^H' these tho 
overspanning or flat arching is laid, the brii^M beiug placed 
on their broad sides. Over the overspanhing the bricks aro 
laid in and crossed every course, but always packed as 
close as possible together. Occasionally a small quantity 
of breeze is strewed over theip to make foeiu bum more 
lively, and ignite more easily the coal; aird ash ih the clay. 
The flues or live holes, which are piao^Bti from six to nino 
foot apart, are about foo width of a brick, aiul are carried up 
two courses high through the clamp: they are then nearly 
filled with dry bavins or wood, on which is put a covering of 
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Si surrcMOg^^^^vout briclu, or 'tbr driest , of tho«Qi^my! 
rtad^jMM’,pii' tl»^top of ul aiHbick layer of breeze u laid. 
Tho*iB;;iB0ari)ri(SKs'8re^^ with a thin plastering of clay 
fo’^^jlde.th'e au’,' and if the^weatber prove wet, the kiln is 
Bpjr'* loos’"or hurdles, wifh rushes woven into'them. 
The' hre js hghted a|, .the mouths of the flues, which aro 
etdlfid'jth^l|ve-hptes..''^I#'the* fire bums well, the mouths of 
the llupr are stopped. * In favourable weather the bricks 
will be burnt in ajbqut'twenty-five or thirty days, but it 
is not advisable to open tlie clamp too soon, as the bricks 
become speckled when the ash on. the surface is not 
quite copiutned: Bucks only partially burnt are called 
burnovei%,'‘'knd arc put into the next clamp. The bricks are 
now separated for sale; the hard sound stocks arc the best, 
and are worth from If. lOr. to 2f. a thousand: the place or 
inferior soft red brick from If. to If. 1()«.; and the clinkers or 
burrs, black-looking masses of vitrified brick, are worth about 
1 Or. a load. W hen burnt they are on an average 9 iuche.s long, 
4^ wide, and 2} thick. Kiln-burnt bricks and marl stocks, us 
well as Dutch clinkers, differ from the bricks just described. 
The kiln-burnt are baked. Tbe marl stocks may be cither 
baked or burnt: they take their name from the marl 
originally used in them, which has now given place to chalk. 
Tlie Dutch clinkers are small hard yellow bricks, not much 
used at present in this country; except occasionally for soap¬ 
boilers, cistbms, vaults, stables, ,,an>I yards. Besides these 
kinds there is capping or coping brick, for surmounting 
fence walls, which is marie both angular and semicircular to 
throw off the wet. A larger sort of brick, 12 inches long, 
6 broad, and'3 thick, is used iii fciKtcs ; cogging bricks form 
the indented works under tbe coping of walls built with 
large bricks ; a circular brick, cailctl compass-bricks, is 
Used fur wells; hollow or draining bricks aro Hat on one side 
and hollow on the other; fire bricks, called also \t'in(lsor 
bricks, are 1.^ inches thick, of a very linn texture, and resist 
for a long time a fierce fire ; common paving bricks are of the 
same size as IVindsur bricks : foatber-edged bricks are tlie 
same size as the common brick, except that they are thinner; 
they aro used on edge in tbe external part of wooden build¬ 
ings. Tlie French brick is 8 French inches long, 4 broad, 
and 2 thick. Stock-bricks arc known by the names of 
picked stocks, rod, and grey stocks. Burrs or idiiiker-bricks 
arc those which are much vitrified iti the lire: sometimes 
lUO.OOO of tbom have run together hi one mass. Bricks 
having a smoothed or glazed surface aro sometimes made: 
this is done in the burning. 

Mr. Decs discovered tb.it certain proportions of chalk and 
loam, treated in tbe usual manner, made a good substitute 
for the marl or malm stocks. He took out a patent some 
time since, which, having expired, his practice is now very 
generally adopted round Ixnidon. These brh’ks, however, 
arc not considered to have either the lino colour of the 
London malm stock, or the beautiful stone-coloured hue of 
the Ipswich brick. The following is the method of making 
them, as described by Mr. Nicholson : • 

‘ A circular recess is built, about four feet liigli, and from 
ten to twelve feet in diameter, paved at the bottom, with a 
horse wheel placed in its centre, from wbiidi a beam e.xtends 
to the outside for the horse to turn it by. Tlic earth is then 
raised to a Icverwitli the top of tlie recess, on wliicli a plat¬ 
form is laid for tbe horse to walk upon. Tliis mill is always 
placed as near a well or spring as possible, and a pump'is 
set up to supply it witli water. A liarrow made to fit the 
interior of the recess, thick set with long iron teeth, and 
well leaded, is chained to the beam of the wheel to which 
the horse is harnessed. Breviously to putting the machine 
in motion, the soil, pvepred in tlie heap in the ordinary- 
manner, is bi-ought dn barrows, and distriliutcd regularly 
round the recess, with the addition of a suflicient quantity 
of water; the horse then moves on. and drags the harrow, 
which forces its way into the soil, admits ;lic water into it, 
and by tearing and separating its particles, not only mixes 
the ingredients^ but aWo affords an opportunity for stones 
and other heavy substances to fall to the bottom. Fresh 
soil and water continue to be added till the recess is full. 
On one side of the recess, and as near to it as |)ossib1c, a 
hollow square iz prepared, about eighteen inches or two feet 
deep. Thu soil, bein^ sufficiently harrowed and purified, 
and reduced to a kind of liquid paste, is ladled out of the 
recess, and, by means of wood4n trpugbs,. conveyed into 
this square pit; care being taken to leave tliie sediment be¬ 
hind, which is afterwards to be cleared out and thrown on 


the sides of the recess. The fluid,, over’ 

the hollow square .or itit, where it settHKi f&fl^leqiial t]iick>. 
ness, and remains till waot^ f(|k use, the sup^|h|pUKwater 
being either evaporated ot draiqpd awiq{t|hy the 

atmosphere^ 'When due of these square |m,fs fuT^,gii<lther, 
is made by its nde, and so^n progrcsstvely^J^i ’i^ fhttpliL. 
soil IS wepared as is likely to be wanted fot the seasofl,*;.^ 

It should Im observed, tliat bricks burnt in the ^amp, 
have the ashes mixed with them, and tlM ^in^.iq actuaily 
in_ the brick; but those burnt in a kiln liaw no ashes 
mixed with them, and the fire is applied externally, only. 
Kilns fur burning bricks are constructed of various sizes. 
They arc sometimes conical or domed^ some ore square'r 
built with^ brick piers, and covered with tiles. A kiln, 
thirteen feet long, ten feet six inches wide, and twelve feet 
high, will burn 18,000 bricks at a time. The walli of a- 
kiln arc about fourteen inches thick, and incline inwards 
towards the top 

About the year 179a a patent was,obtained fot making 
bricks qn a new plan. This brick twas like the commoa 
brick, except that it had a groove or rofhkte on' each side 
down the middle, rather more than half the width of the 
side of the brick: a shoulder would thus be left on each 
side of the groove, each of which would bo nearly equal to 
one-quarter of the width of the side ofj, the brick, or to one- 
half of the groove or rebate. 

A course of these bricks laid shoulder to shoulder, will 
form an uidented line of nearly equal divisions, the grooves 
or rebates being somewhat wider than the adjoining shoul¬ 
ders, to allow for tbe mortar or cement. Wlieii the course 
is laid on, the shoulders of the bricks, which couipose it, 
will fall into grooves of the first course, and the shoulders 
of the first course will fit into the grooves of the second; 
and so on with every succeeding course. Buildings con¬ 
structed with this kind of brick will require no bond timbers, 
as :i universal bond runs tlirongh the wliule building, and 
bolds all the parts together. 

A patent clay-tempering and brick-making inocbine has 
lately been invented by Mr. Bakcwcll of Manchester. By 
the clay-tempering machine the clay is better mixed than 
by any method liitberto eniptuycd; and by tlvc use of the 
moulding machine the porosity of the bricks is in a great 
measure destroyed, the pressure employed in the mouliliiig 
being eipial to three tons weight. 'I'lie niacliinc for con¬ 
solidating the bricks consists of a skilful combination of 
levers producing a great pressure, the result of which is 
tbe compression of the clay into the greatest coiiijiactness 
and utmost accuracy of form. The mould em]>Ioyc<l opc-iis 
on a hinge at one of its angles, and closes by a spring latch. 
(For further particulars, see 27te Mechanic^' Magttsine, 
May M, 18.11.) 

A patent has been taken out by Messrs. Rhodes for u 
brick ill which coUc ashes are introduced, fniidy pulverized 
by means of a mill with French stones (similar to those 
used in a flour-mill), and worked by a steam-engine. 
I’eciiliar pains arc also taken with the manui'aclure of the 
bricks, anil an umisiially fine surface anil arris aro pro- 
dnccd. But the bricks arc liable to the same casualties as 
other claiiip-buriicd bricks; although if they go'i just lire 
eHnuf'h, they aro certainly of superior ((Uality. 

The duty on bricks was first laid in 1784, at 2^. Cd. a 
tboiisanil. In March, 1794, an additional 1*-. fid. per thou¬ 
sand was laid on bricks. On the 4th .Inly, IH03, the duty 
was increased to 5.S‘., anil in March, 18.4.'), a further duty of 
1 Off. a thousand was added. On the 41h of July, 1803, a 
duty of 1 Os. per thousand was laid on all bricks of larger 
dimensions than the ooiumon bricks. Polished bricks aro 
charged a duty of 12«. lOf/. a tl-.ousand : largo polislnxl, 24-«. 
2rf. do. The words of the Act relerring to glazed bricks 
are * smoothed and polishedand so strict are the revenue 
officers, that bricks struck with a bat or on a table to 
straighten them, if warped, have been called smoothed and 
polished, and charged the extra duty. The following is 
the account of the quantities of bricks (not including tiles) 
charged with excise duties in Great Britain fur the three 
years ending 1834. (.Government UtaiiHical Ttdihs, 
Qnantitiet cIiarKrd. Amount of 'Duty: 

1832 . 998,346.362 . . £294,332 T8 10 

1833 . 1,035,91 &;C62 . . ^4,942 I II 

1834 . 1,180,J 8^,228 . . ;.-^^7,305 5 2^ 

From the. year-1820. to 1831 inemsive, the smallest 

number of bricks charged with duly in Great Britain, in 
«any one year (1621), was 978,655,042; and the greatest 
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various thicknesses. 

Wook; lOttiteen lachos or one nml half brick; and eiahtcou 
laclmttt two brieks; and two bricks and a half and so on, 
to »bo\rt three leel two inches. Except in large public 
works, waWs ate seldom built move than four bricks thick.: 
In good work VWce bricks arc well bonded together. 

There ate four kinds of bond in use in lu) inj{^.brifks, 
called English bond, Vlemish bond, herring borfd. and 
garden-wall bond. English bond consists of bricks laid 
lengthwise on the length of the wall, and crossed by brieks 
laid with their breadth on the w all. The former arc called 
stretching courses, and the bricks stretchers; the latter 
heading courses, and' the bricks arc culled headers. Tliis 
bond is much .used in water-works. 

Flemish bond consists in laying a header and strolclier 
alternately in the same course. This bond, whiidi is consi¬ 
dered by bricklayers the most beautiful, is not so eflec.tual 
as the English bond. To unite more firmly the Flemish bond 
brickwork, especially in thick walls, and to remedy the weak¬ 
ness of the stretcluug courses, the bricks are often placed at 
an angle of forty-five degrees par.dlel to each other, and re¬ 
versed in tbe uUernato courses; this is done in the centre 
or core of thick walls, and is culled herring-bone. It is ad¬ 
visable only to use this diagonal brickwork occasionally, 
beirause, though the bricks in the core have suUlcient bond, 
the sides, on account of the triangular interstices, are very 
improperly tied to tbe core. Flemish bond is however varied 
according to the width of the openings in the wall or fri>nl 
of a house. The reveals of windows are bonded every alter¬ 
nate course, with a closure or quarter brick aud a half brick. 
Tbe reveals of doors arc terminated w ith a half brick and 
closure. Garden-wall bund consists of three strelchers and 
one header in nine inch walls, but when fourteen inches 
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A larger, or what is called an irregular scgnieut is cut in 
be same manner. A semicircular arch being struck from 
one centre requires but one mould, without the aid of the 
'.level, as all the bricks are alike aud have their ends at 
,hc same angle. All arches, it should bo observed, are con¬ 
structed on centerings of wood. In straight arches the 
:;ainher-slip answ ers the purpose of a centre. 

Elliptical arches are cut like straight and semicircular 
arches, tbe ends like semicircular arches, and the centre 
ike camber arclics. 

Corbelling, or a projecting of brickwork, is often prac¬ 
tised to gain space for Hues and over corners of narrow 
streets. 

In stoyning wells it is usual to enqiloy brickwork wbeni 
he soil is loose. For this purpose a centre is required, 
uade with circular rings of wooil boarded round the oulsiile ; 
ipon these rings the bricks are laid. As the digger c.\- 
■avates the ground, the centre with the brickwork sinks and 
another is laid upon it till the whole work is completed. 

Mortar is tboeomniou medium employed toceiucnt brick¬ 
work. This cement is composed of lime, grey or white, but 
grey or stone lime is the better; it is mixed with river sand, 
■ea sand, or road sand, in the proportion of one of grey lime 
to two and a half of sand, and one of white or chalk lime 
to two of sand. 


thick, the Flemish bond is used. In English bund, it is In dry weather and for firm work the best mortar should 
to be observed, that as the length of a brick is nine inche.s, be used, and the bricks should he wetted or dipped in water 
and its breadth four and a half, it is the practice to prevent as they arc laid, which makes them adhere thrmly to tlio 
two perpendicular joints from falling over each other, at the mortar. ]5rick-work in drains and foundations, where it is 
end of tlic first stretcher from the corner header, by the liable to he constantly wetted, becomes so linnly united with 
introduction of a closure, or by a three-quarter brick or hut the mortar as not to ho separated w ithout the greatest 
as it is technically called, instead of a stretcher at the dilliculty. The work in this state is saiil to be water-bound, 
corner. In hnilJing walls, they should bo carried up level all 

Tho most difficult work for the bricklayer to execute is round simidtaueously, and not one part higher than another, 
the groining or intersection of arches in vaults, where every lest in the shrinking there should bo a sclUement, which 
itrick has to be cut to a difiereut bed. This aud the arches would cause the parts to separate. 

called gauged arches, either circular or straight, cut with the In laying the fomulalioii of walls the first courses aro 
axe and rubbed on the banker or table, and afterwards set in always laid broader than the w-all intended to he carried up ; 
lime only, called putty, require the neatest workmanship, these irourses arc culled the footings, and Uio projections .are 
Kume straight archea'are tnadu roughly ; that is, the bricks called set-offs: there arc generally two inchiSs in_ projcctiou. 
are inclined each way, parallel to each other on the re- Garden-walls are usually built with x>icrs, projecting four 
spcctive skewbaoks or shoulders of the arch, until the soffit- and a half inches from the face of tho work at every ten or 
ends of the bricks touch, when the vacant space at top is tw elve feet. These piers are turned in at tho top like but- 
micd with two bricks forming a wedge : this arch, like other tress-heads, and the top of the wall is finished with a course 
straight arches, is constructed on a camber slip, or piece of of brickwork on edge. 

wood slightly curved on tho upiicr side, and serving as a When new walls are to be built to old it is usual to cut a 
centering. chase or draw a brick at ewery other oiiui-sc in the old work 

The bricks for rubbed or gauged arches are cut with ra- and tooth in tho new work. When it; is intended to add 
dialing lines. Those for cambered or straight arches arc walls to other buildings these toothings arc left. The flues 
cut by tho manual skill of tho workman, and the lines for chimneys are twisteil to prevent their smoking [see 
do not radiate exactly to one ccntrei like tho bricks in Housii, in which a drawing represents a stack of chiiniiey 
semicircular gauged arches. Tho following is tho method Hues as built in London] : they arc alway# chalked on tho 
adopted by bricklayers in culling tbo straight arch. The wall of a house to which another is intended to be added, 
straight arch, so common in houses in London, is first The following aro the substances of brick walls, as required 
drawn out the full sizo on a lioard; the top part is a to be built in London according to the Building Act of 14 
straigljt line; the lower, the curved line of the camber-slip, a Geo. III. c. 78. 

segmei^t, of a circle, and tho sides, the inclination of the In first-rate buildings tho external walls j^re directed to 
skcwhackof tho arch, which is usually inclined about seven ho built of two bricks' length in thickness to the cieling 
iuchoS'iind » b»lf from the upright of the. r^eveal. Tho toj: lino of first fliwr, and tho party walls in the basement 
andthebhUpm lines'are then divided into an equal number .story tw’o and a h^Jf .bricks, ajid , from, thence to the 
of equal parts^ qnd lines radiating are drawn as shown in gutter two bricks. In second-rot^buUdings the party walls 
the cut. Tbo joints follow the curve of the camber-slip, are two bricks and a half thich. in tlio basement, and two 
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ih first and second flows. The cictcrnal trail has one 
brick and a half, and one brick in the ttro upper stones. 
The third-rate hare tile external wall one and a half Eriek 
thick in the basement and one brick above, and the party 
wall two bricks in the basement and one and a half briefc 
above. Tlic fourth-rate ha»ane and a half brick in baae^ 
ment of both party and. external wall and one brick above 
in each wall. 

A rod of brickwork was taken from the orif^inol standard 
of lOi feet square, artd consequently the superficial rod of 
brickwork consists of 2721^ square feet; but as the i was 
found tronbiesomo in calcttlation, 272 superficial feet has 
been adopted as the standard for a rod of Iwickwork. 

The following is the method in practice for calculating 
the .number of rods and foot in a brick wall, if of the stan¬ 
dard thickness, which is l.I.J inches, or a brick and a half. 
Multiply the length hy the height, and divide hy 272, which 
will give the rods. If it is more or less than {he standard 
thicknc.ss, multiply the surface by the half-lengths of brick 
in the thickness of the wall, divide the product by .'J, and 
the wall will bo reduced to the standard, which, if divided 
by 272, will give the tvork in rods : or if tlie work is cubed, 
it must be divided by 3()G to reduce it to rods, &c. For 
details of the value and moasuremont of brickwork, s<!c 
Klsain’s Perpclnnl Prict'. I'oiih and Nicholson's/.)//7/ono;'y. 
A rod of standard brickwork set with no rtar will requiro 
'1500 bricks upon an average ■ mortar r; (piired for the 
stniic is 1^ cwt. of chalk or white lime with two load.s of j 
sand, or 1 cwt. of stone lime with 2.\ toads of sand. In | 
walls :i foot of roiluccsl hrickwoik n-miinrs 17 bricks. A 
f'-ot stipeiTicial of ganged arches n <;oircs 10 bricks. A 
yard of paving requin s fi'* paving bricks, or .-in stock 
bricks, or I 11 ihilcb clinkers laid on edge, nr .'10 bricks laid 
Hat. The value of a r<til of stock brickwork is frion 11/. to 
1 l/, a(?c.ording to tlio Incality. If ret in cement Ifi/. is 
about llie price. The weight of a rod of brickwork is c.d- 
cnlalcd to bo 1 .j tons, 7 cwt., 2 qr.s., 1 lb., in the following 
qiiantities • 

tnuK. (jrs. Itw. 

^1500 l)ru*UM . , !J I S U i) 

HI cubic feet of sand . 't 8 U 20 

40 ft. (Jin. of chalk limo 2 0 '2 0 

15 7 2 1 

Among the most remarkable specimens of ancient brick¬ 
work aro the masses on the I’alatim- bill .'iii'l the baths of 
(,’iiracalla. The Homan brickwork in large works is excel¬ 
lent : the bricks are very bard, ainl .so lirndy ccmeitlc-d, tlial 
they cannot, be .sei'araled witlaait the greatest dillicully. 
(ireat eare has been shewn in Ibe exccillion of the work ; 
and one building, still exi-.tiiig near the grotto of Fgeria, has 
jiilaslers, corniees, modillioi.s, dentils, ami oilier iirmimcnts j 
finely cut in a yellowish brie!; closely ceinenled togctlieraml 
still in high preservation, 'i'be most recent spi-eimens of au- 
lieiit Roman brickwork are the walls which surround Rome : 
Ibcro are also many specimens scattered tbrongboiit Indy. 
Tiio bricks being generally thin and of the nature of tiles, 
this circumstance diminisheil tlio ilil!’i<’nlty of coiistrm ting 
arcdios, of which the great arches of the Temple of Peace 
in the Forum Romamira are remarkable e.xainjilr's. The 
Tank Kesra at Ctesiphon (about 1.4 or 20 miles from 
Bagdad! is perhaps the largest antient brick arch existing, 
being a semicircle 85 ft. wide, lOfi ft. high, and 150 ft. long. 
(Ives' Voyage,&.c., p. 289.) 

TIic W(>rsl bonded spcidraens of brickwork exeoutcil by 
the Romans arc those formcsl of triangular bricks filled 
with rubble. The reticulated work, which is constructed 
with stones, is often bonded vi ith courses of brirdtwoi k. In 
Pompeii columns Constructed witli bricks bavc been dis¬ 
covered : in this city the brickwork of tbe public buildings 
lias been very accurately executed. 

Tbe brick dome of Santa Sophia at Constantinople is 
made of porotiis bricks, liglit enough to float on water. The 
brick towers of Bologna aro stupendous piles of brickwork. 
London contains more brick buildings than any other city in 
the world, some of which are built of the best materials and 
by the best VTOrkmen: St. James’s Square, in London, is 
one of tho best specimens of brickwork in Great Britain. 
Tlie most extensive archecl brickwork in Ijrndon is in the 
sewers. Tho Thapies Tunnel is also a remarkable piece of 
arched blrickwork '; but the largest saries of well-constructed 
arches yet seen in England is the new railway from I.ondon 
to Greenivich, which is not yet finished. The brickwork in 


Hollana is very accurnto. There are tfiaby cni46\is brfck 
fronts in Qortnan]^, especially in Hahov^, and some archi¬ 
tectural display in brickwork apjiears in several of the 
srnaller Italian towns. But the jjiost singular anS beuitiful 
brickwork is found in'^^orth Pmssia, in-the.Marmh Kircha 
at BrandetrourpS!' tho castle 8f the Teutonic knigb|Si and a 
varietyother buildings. 

Bric^voik w.as not common in London until afler tho 
great fire of IfiGfi. There are early specimens of bricku'ork 
in some of the old baronial mansions, in which tbe chim¬ 
neys are the most conspicuous features. But few of these 
houses are of greater antiquity than the time of Henry VII.’ 
and V'lIL; and most of thorn dale about the reign bf ’Kliaa-' 
heth. Hampton Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey, is a spe¬ 
cimen of good antient English brickwork, (Jno of tho 
most elaborately earved specimens of English brickwork 
with which we aro nrriuainted is a tomb in the church of 
Wymondliain, Norfolk, whicli is in the early Italian style' 
covered with grotesque ormiiniaits. The practice of camiig 
cornireg, &c. in hiick continued lill.uhout a century ago, 
when it ceased, owing to the more ficciuOTt use of stone. 
Inigo .Jones used brick moulded cornices in some of his 
St riictures. 

BRIDKWKLI., a name frequently given to bouses of 
correction. The cause ol' ils being so.^ppli'.'d may be traced 
to the following circumstances. Bclbre tho Reformation, 
tliere were in London and various parts of the country wells 
termed * holy wells,' wlinse waters were supposed to be en¬ 
dowed with peculiar virlnos if taken at particidar festivals 
.ir other times. Some of lliiMii in reality were medieinal 
springs. St. Bride's well, near the el.nreh of St. Bride, in 
Flec'l iStrcct. tvas one of the holy wells of London. In tho 
vicinity of this well Edward t’l. founded nti hospital, W’hich 
was afterwards converted into a rcecptaclc for disorderly 
apprentices, in fuet, into a IJoii.so of (.li,rreffion. 'J'ho boj.s 
were distinguished by a perlicnlar dress, and were in the 
lialiit of attending fires with an engine belonging to the 
hospital. In 17.55 a report was marie to the governors re¬ 
specting tlio unruly coiidnct of the ‘ Bridewell boys.' Tlicir 
tiirhnlence in the streets had become a great annoyance to 
peaceal-.le eitizi'iis. From the time tlieir peculiar costume 
was lahl aside, their general r'lniducl umb'rwent an im¬ 
provement. Bridewell Ho-q»ilal is at present used as a 
reeeplaele lor vagrants eonimitled by the I.ord Mayor and 
sitting alilermen : fur ajiprcntiees sentenced to solitary cnii- 
finenieiit; as a temporary lodging for pt rsoiis pre'iuns to 
being sent botne to tbeir respective parishes: and a ecrlaill 
mmilier of boys arc lirmight up to difl’crent trades. Houn-.s 
of eorreetion in difl'ereul parts of tbe country which aio 
c.'dled bridewells arc so called in eeiiseqiumee of the hos¬ 
pital in Bbndil'riars having been the first place of eonllun- 
ment in which i:cnitonliary amVndnient was a leading 
object. 

BRIDGE, a construetion of stone, wood, biick, or iron; 
eonsisting of piers, with cither horizontal iieums laid from 
one to the otlier, or with arches lietweeu the piers, on ahich 
a road-way is formed for passengers and vehicles. Parapets 
aro elevated on ci’cli side of i h.e road, and fool pavements, 
called bam|uettes, are raised for jii-iqile on lir-.t. 

There are still rem.-iiiiing hridge.s of great unli(|iiily built 
by Ibe Romans, but we aie niiacqnaiiitisl with (be earliest 
history of so useful a contrivance. The first inakers ef 
bridges may have taUen their ideas from natural works 
similar to the bridgre of Jeononzo, in South America, or the 
Rock Bridge in Virginia, or from luidgcs Ibruieil by Uio 
fall of trees across small brooks and rivulets. 

There is no mention of a bridge in the Old Testament. 
Pcrliajis the idilest liistorical record of a bridg'e is that of 
the bridge of Semirainis, at Babylon [B-miyi-onI, whieli eoii- 
sisted of pici's, willi beams laid borizonlaily from pier to 
pier. iSomo (Jbino.se, and some Soiiili Aiirerican brUlgea 
tiuilt by tlie Incas (the briilgc ofCapac, I'upariqui.thu lne.a, 
over tho Ue.saguadero, for example), aro novelties in this 
kind of construction: the arch of tlio former being con¬ 
structed of two pieces of stone cut to a quarter of a circle; 
and tlie latter being largo suspension b-idges ina^e of rtishes. 

Tho C/liinesc lay claim to a high antiquity for their .skill 
in bridge-buiWing by means of arches. The bridge of 
Fou-tchcou-fou, the capital of Fo-kien, has more than 100, 
arches. At Tsucn-tchcou fou there is tj^ridgc'with .'100 stone 
piers built with angles to the river. The bridge at Suen- 
tebceu-fou, a shallow {estuary; is 2600 Chinese feet in length 
and 20 in breadth., The road-way of this bridge is laid 
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liorizontally \rith huge blocks of stone on 252 stone piers, 
and on these other stones are laid across,, ^fae city of 
Chao-king, like some of the Dutch towns, has numerous, 
canals, and in consequence numerous bridges, for the most' 
part of'one arch, and rising vdry higte< At Tansi there is a 
freestone btfidge of seven arches, the centr^rcll^f which is 
about ee^Teel wide. Chinese bridges have pointed, semicir¬ 
cular, polygonal and semi-elliptical arches. Their e^striic- 
tion, which is curious, is desenribed by Mr. Barrow. (See also 
Dithalde, vols.ii. and iv. pp. 91, 357; and the Index.) 

1 The bridges in South America called bujaco are very 
narrow, and from tlie lightness of their materials, and being 
suspends, they o«pi|.late in a terrific manner. The width 
of these bridges oftefi does not exceed 4 ft. C in. The Tari- 
bita bridge consists of a single rush rope, on which a kind 
of carriage is swting, and drawn from one side to the other 
by another rope attached to it and held by a person on the 
bank. (See also Bootan, p. 109.) 

The oldest stone bridges with which we arc Acquainted, 
several of which are still perfect and in use, are tlipse built 
by the Romans. Their solidity and proportions piATe that 
they must have been constructed on sound principles. The 
chief of these structures which still remain at Rome, are the 
bridges of Fabricius and Ceslius, connecting the island of 
the Tiber with the city of Rome and the opposite bank; Uie 
Milvius, over which ^lasscd the Flaininian way; and the 
bridge of HadrianI The Sublicius, an antient bridge at 
Rome, was bui'lt of wood; but the most remarkable wooden 
bridge constructed by tlio Romans was that thrown by Cassar 
over the Rhine. It was built with a double row of piles, in¬ 
clining to the course of the stream, and joined together at 
two ft. from each other: forty ft. apart from these was an¬ 
other similar row inclined against the sti-cam. Long beams, 
two ft. thick, were fixed between the piles, and held fast at 
each end' by two braces. The beams were joined by trans¬ 
verse pieces. The first double row of piles was protected by 
other piles, beyond them, which served as buttresses, and 
were designed to protect the piles from timber floating down 
the stream. (See Ctesar's Commentaries, translated into 
Italian by Baldclli, with designs by Palladio, Venice, 1575 ; 
and also Commentarii, &c., Veiictiis, 8vo. 1513, 1519, with 
a picture of the bridge over the Rhine.) 

The bridge built by Trajan over the Danube was the 
most stupendous work of tlie kind ever constructed by the 
Remans. (Dion. Cass., lib. Ixviii. c. 13.) It consisted of 20 


piers of sUme, 60 Roman ft. broad and ISO ft., without the 
foundations, abbve the beAof the river; the width between 
e|ch' pier was 170 ft., and Uie piers i^ro united by arches. 

The bridge of Narni, g^iich is a fine specimen of Roman 
work, is constructed over the Nera, where it Hows between 
two^precipitous-Jhills. This firidgo originally consisted of 
four arches, three of which arooroken. The height of the 
arches was about 112 ft., and the : width respectively 75, 
135, 114, and 142 ft, 6 in. 

The Roman bridge and aqueduct^ iiow called tlie Pont du 
Card, over the Card or Garuon near Kismes, consists of six 
arches at its base, the whole length, being 465 ft.; a second 
scries of arches, above these, extends 780 ft. to the slope of 
the mountains on each side; above this is a third scries of 
35 arches, smaller in size, extending 850 ft., which carries 
the water from the mountains. The entire height of this 
structure is 190 ft. Another ancient Roman bridge, that 
of the Tagus at Alcantara, in Spain, consisted of six arches 
raised 200 ft. ahnvc the river; the whole length was C70 
ft., and the breadth 28 ft. [Alcantara.] 

An old bridge, near Brioude, over the Allicr, in the dcp. 
of Haute Loire, consists of one arch, 181 ft. wide, and 68 ft. 
a in. high fi-om the water to the iulrados of the arch: the 
breadth of the bridge is only 13 ft. 

Two remarkable bridge-aqueducts have beoii erected in 
modern times: one at Alcantara, near the city of Lisbon ; 
the other, called the I’ontcMaddclcna, near the royal palace 
of Caserta, in the kingdom of Naples, to supply the foun¬ 
tains in the gardens of that edifice. The structure at 
Alcantara consists of 35 arches of unequal dimensions. 
The principal arch is 108 ft. 5 in. wide, and '227 ft.high; the 
other arches vary from 21 ft. 10 in. in width to 72 ft. The 
total length of the whole is 2464 ft. The Ponte Maddelena, 
like the Pont du Card, consists of a series of arches, one 
above another, built between the slope of two mountains, 

Tlie bridges erected by the Romans in the provinces 
served as models for the stone bridges which were erected 
aftc-r the dissolution of the empire, and it is to the conquests 
of this nation that N. and W. Europe is indebted for the 
introduction of so eonvetiient a means of internal comniii- 
nication. But tlie finest examples of bridge architecture, 
which eipial any that tiie Romans have left, and surpass all 
others in the world, are the five principal bridges of London— 
Blackftiars’ bridge, London bridge, Southwark iron bridge, 
and Westminster and Waterloo bridges. 



[Southwark Iron CrMi't—fur dimeiisionB, sec end of Uic aiticle.] 


Many of the Russian bridges arc constructed of worn!; 
and in St. Petersburg the principal bridge is of boats. (See 
the Plan of St. Petersburg, pnblisbed by the U. K. S.) 
Whan rivers have a rapid cuiTcnt, bridges of boats arc com¬ 
monly employed, as over the l*o, in Italy. These bridges, 
caned by the French, ponts volants, arc rudely constructed 
with a few boats attached to a rope, and moored in the centre 
of the stream: the bridge is moved by a rudder, and, assisted 
by the stream, is carried over to the other side. 

The oldest bridge now existing in England is Ihe Trian¬ 
gular bridge at Croyland, in Lincolnshire, which is said to 
have been erected about a.d. 860. hut with what view it is diffi¬ 
cult, if not altogether impossible, to determine. It is obvious 
that utility was not the motive of the builder, though it may 
be allowed to claim the qualities of boldness of design and 
singularity of construction as much as any bridge in Europe. 
It is fbrmed by three semi-arches, whose bases stand in the 
circumference of a circle, equidistant ftora each other, and 
>unitiM||,kt the top. 'This curious triune formation lias led 
many Jlmons to imagine thatthearchitect intended thereby 
to suggest art idea of the Holy Trinity’' (Nicholson’s Diet.) 
Old London bridge, which hap recently been removed, was 
the oldest structure of this kind in tlie city of London; and 


till about the middle of the last eentury, was the only means 
of communication, except by ferries, between Surrey and 
Middlesex. This briilge was begun in 1176, in the reign of 
Henry 11., and finished in tUat of John, A.'rt. 1209. For 
several centuries it was covered with.houses, which were 
at last removed. 

Tlie bridge called Pont y Pridd, ovel* the Tu-ff, near 
Llantrisseiit, in Glamorganshire, which was completed in 
1755, is a fine .work.' It consists of ifpingle arch 140 ft. 
wide, forming tho segment of a circle of 175 ft..diameter; 
the height is 35 ft.. A bridge over th»LiiFey, near Dublin, 
built in 1792, consists of an elliptical afoh .106 ft. wide, 
which rises only 22 ft, i ' 

Venice contains a great number of brid;^,' but with the 
exception of the. Rialto, they are all insignifloantr The 
Rialto was bcguii in. 1588, and finished in 1591, from the 
design of M. Angelo; iioonsists of one arclf nearly 100 ft. 
wide, and 23 ft. from tlie water line; the Width is 43 ft. 
This bridge is constructed of white marble, and the foun* 
dation is on piles. - ^ 

One of tho lif^test' and most elegant bridges of Europe, 
the Ponte della Trinity at Florence {Map of Florence, pub¬ 
lished by the Ut K< S.), consist* of three beautiful elliptical 
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arches. Dresden has a very large bridge of 16 arches over 
the Elbe. (See the Plan ofVreHm, published by the y. K. 
Society.) Paris contains numerous bridges'of stone, wood, 
and iron; of which the oldest ill the Pont Neuf, and the 
most modern a chain or sujjpension bridge. The bridges 
of Paris are not rbmai-kable for^their length, nor gerfiSrally 
for andiitectural beauty: most of them are inferior to many 
of the provincial bridges in England. The longest bridge in 
England, that of Burton-upon-Tront, is 1545 ft. in length, 
and has 34 arches. *■ 

One great improvem^t in the practice of bridge-building, 
in modern times, is thd construction of equal arches, by 
which a horizontal line of road is formed, and the incon¬ 
venient rise and fall in the carriage-way of the older bridges 
is avoided. The Pont do Neuilly, built between 1768 and 
1780, by M. Perronnet, over the Seine, is, we believe, the 
earliest modern example of this kind of bridge. It has five 
equal arches, 1 ‘28 ft. wide, and .3‘2 it. in height; the pjors 
are 14 ft. thick, and the width of the briilge is 48 ft.: the 
rise in 33 ft. is not more than OJ in. In 1771 another 
Hat bridge of 1^ serai-elliptical arches was built over the 


Allier, at Moulins; these arches are 64 ft. span and 24 
high. The bridge of St. Maixence over the Oise, and the 
bridge of Orleans over the Loire, also approximate to a 
.horizonal line in their road-way. The bridge of (^b^(£iins is 
lluo ft. long. One of the finest flat ox fequal-arched 
bridges ever constructed is Waterloo bridge over tne Thames, 
whicli^s built by Mr. Rennie. 

Wooden bridges are much more common than bridges of 
stone, from the greater facility of constructing them of this 
raatorial, as well as on account of their chcapuess. Bridges 
built of wood, unsupported by upright posts, and svistained 
only by abutments at the ends, have been torined pendent 
bridges and philosophical bridges: such was the bridgo of 
tbree arches formerly in existence at Walton-oii-Tlioraes. 
Palladio has described three metlioils of Constructing these 
bridges. The small hiidge of one arch over the Cum, at 
the back of Quccn’s-College, Cambridge, is of this kind. 
Among the wooden bridges of America, the Upper and 
Lower SchuylUill bridges near Philadelphia, and the bridge 
across'the Delaware at Trenton, arc perhaps the most re¬ 
markable. Tlu: chord line of the Upper Schuylkill bridge. 




called the Colossus, is .'MO feet. The Lower Schuylkill | 
bvidga consists of three arches on stone piers; the centre 
arcli has a chord of feet, and tlie two side arclics 1.50 
feet each. The bridge o\er the Delaware at Trenton is a 
very singular coiisl ruction of five arches, supported on light 
stone piers. TIio chord of the centre arch is ‘200 feel; the 
two arches on each side the centre, 180 feet; and the two 
abutment arches, 100 feet each. This bridge was erected 
by C. A. Busby, in 1810. A very accuralcly-eiigravcd draw¬ 
ing of it bus been published by Messrs. Tiiylor, of Hulburn, 


to which the working drawings are attached. Wiolieking* 
a German engineer, has consirucled some fine bridges ul 
wood. One at Bamberg is ‘208 feet span. 

A great change in modern bridge-building has been 
olTectod by the introduction of iron and the use of chain or 
suspension bridges, the principles of which, it should be ob¬ 
served. were understood as early as 101,5. See Searno/.zi's 
Dv! hka Arrhi. [Chain Bkidok.] The most remarkable 
bridge of this kind is the Meiiui or Beaumaris bridge, 
near (bternarvon, which cunnecls the island of Aiiglcsea 



^Tho centre urch of tin* Menat or IWatitn.'iriii tMiaiti diiiivtiHit u?i. t’Dii of tfie uilicK'.] 


with the main-land opposite. A similar bridge has been 
constructed over the Thames at Hainmersniilh, near 
London. Very similar to this bridge is the (Jliincsc chain- 
bridge on the high-way of Yunnan, in the province of Koui- 
Icheou, the work of 'General I’an-lio. (Duhaldc, vol. i. 
p. 60.) Suspension bridges have also been thrown over 
the Seine- at Paris: the first that was erected there fell 
down almost immediately after its completion. Numerous 
bridges of this description have been made in Great Britain 
within ■ the last 20 years, of which the late Mr. Telford con 
structed by fat the larger part. 

The merit of'toying first employed iron in bridge-building 
is attributed to' tto English, but it really belongs to the Ciii- 
nosc. (Duhald^ vol, i. n. OOi) The first iron bridge built in 
England was erected m 1779''at Coalbrbok-dale over the 
Severn: it consists'of one arch upwards of 100 ft. wide, 
* composed of five ribs, eaidi rib formed of three concentric 
arcs, connected together by radiating pieces. The interior 
arc forms a complete semiOircle, but the other arcs extend 
only to the sills under the road-way^. These arcs pass 
through an upright frame of iron at each end, which serves 
as a guide, and the small space ia the haunches, between 


the framu and the outer are, is filled with a ring about 7 ft. 
in (liaiuetcr. On the lop of the ribs cast-iron plates aru laid 
to sustain the road-way. Tho interior ring is cast in two- 
picccs, each piece about 70 ft. long; and the total weight 
of metal used is .378'J tons.’ (Nicholson's Dirt.) Since 
1779 many imn bridges have been constructed in Great 
Britain, and some few on the continent. The largest iron 
bridge yet made is that of three urchus, from tlic Southwark 
.«ido of the Thames to Queen-street in tlie city of I.A}ndon. 
Mr. Tellbrd proposed to erect an iron bridge of ono arch 
only over the Thames at this place. 

Bishop Wearmouth bridge, which is also of iron, was 
erected between 1703 and 1796. It consists of a single 
arch 240 ft. sjiaii. The bridge over tlic Severn, at Buildwas, 
built bv Mr. Telford, is a single arch 130 ft. spap, and 27 
ft. in height from the springing to the introdos. Vanxball 
bridge over the Thames at. London, is one of the lightest 
constructions in iron with which wo are acquainted. Smaller 
bridges of iron are now common enough over narrow streams, 
and over tho entrances of docket: they are sometimes of one 
leaf or part, and sometimes otosist of two leaves. Those 
made of one leaf turn on a centre, or a series of balls or 
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rollers; those which consistef two parte turn * ftn a nuuiher 
of conceiitri*’ rollers, which thovO between two civculitr oasf- 
jnfh rings very nicely turned ; each leaf gf part has a flap,' 
which lete down by a screw, and abuts^upon the atone-work' 
on either side, fbrtning the whole bridge, when s||ut, into an 
arch capable of bearing any weight which can possjhly^pass 
over it.’ (Nicholson's TJicM A bridge of this kind at the 
London DiKsks,.which weighs 8.'5 tons, is opened and shut 
again in tWee minutes. The most recent bridge, and the 
largest yet constructwl of this kind, is the bridge at 
Lowestoft in Norfolk, over the new cut which connects lake 
]/>thing with the 

The'followin" aillithc dimensions of several of the prin¬ 
cipal bridges of Jijurope as near as we can ascertain them. 

Length and nnmhrr nf arrhex of a fnr of the principal 
Bridges of Bundle and America. 

Jjondon bridge ..... 

Southwark . , . ... 

Blackfriars' ...... 

Waterloo ...... 

Westminster ..... 

Vauxhall ...... 

Mcn’ai, the span of the centre an li 
Suspension bridge over lint Severn at Ibiild'.va: 

Sunderland iron la-idgo .... 

Coalbrook-dulo.'inm bridge 
Ruitton-upon-^Tront .... 

Bridge over llio Lilfey, Dublin 

Elbe bridg*!, Dresden . . . 

SchafTliausen, on the Rhine 

Pont Nouf, Paris. 

Pont do NeuiUy .... 

Kumonoiraost os or the Mo'-kwa at kToscow 
Bridge at Lyons, over ibc Hliunc. 

New bridge at Turin .... 

The Rialto, Venice . . nearly 

Bridge ovi* the Gaiv.nne, at 15 .'rd.ouux 
Bridge of Orb'tatis, over Ibo Loire . 

Pont d'Austerlitz, at Paris 
Ponte della Trinitil . . 100 paeos 

Pons Senutorius, now Ponte llotto, at Home 
The Schuylkill, called Colossus 
The Trenton, over the Delaware 

Aliherfi is^perhaps the earliest writer on bridges, and ho 
has been followed in a great measure by Palladio, Serlio, 
and Scaniozxi. For information on bridges the reader may 
consult Mr. Gautier's work, Belidor's .■Irchiirc/ure Ilydrau- 
lique, and Perroiiet; also BoSset ami Rion on bridge- 
building. Mr. Telford's work on bridges, which it is un¬ 
derstood will he shortly published, is expected to contain 
much valuable information. Miiller, Labcly<!, Atwood, 
Semple, Emerson, and Dr. Hutton, have also written on 
bridges, 

BRIDGE HEAD, or Titfe de Pont, is a fortification 
covering that e.xtroniity of a bridge which is nearest to the 
position occupied by the enemy, in order, by securing the 
line of communication, to facilitate the advance of an army 
or protect its i-etreat. 

When a bridge is built across a riv. which runs through 
or along one side of a fortified town, the ramparts of the 
toyn in the one case, and those constructed for the defence 
of any buildings beyond the riv. in the other, may be con¬ 
sidered as constituting the bridge-head ; and then llio works 
enter into the class of permanent fortifications. In other 
circumstances their form depends upon the nature of the 
ground, and upon the im|)ortancc of the pass to lie secured. 
If a retreating array is likely to bo exposed to a serious 
attack when about to cross a riv., the works must he strong 
enough to keep the enemy in cheek, - afid sulTiciently ’ ex¬ 
tensive to contain the whole army, till the passage pan be 
efleeted. 

The simplest kind of hridga-h«ad iS one which has the 
form of a redan; that is, a breast-work, with two branches, 
dispos^ on the plan lilm tho skids of the letter 'A, and 
termNiteting on tite bank of the riv. But when a more 
perfect defetlce is required, the bridged-bead may Imva-the 
.figure of a horn-work, or of a fort with bastions; tile area 
to be occupied by tlie defenders being- inclosed, except at 
the gorge or riv. side,, by the rampart or breast-wwk. When 
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hhiveVdr the bridge-head is to he sufllciehtly capacious ti 
servo as an intrenchment for tho whole of an army, it may 
coYisist of a scries nf redoubts flanking each other recipro- 
Ciilly, and disposed on a «mrvo line whose extremitic.s rest 
on.4fe riv.; and whatever he the naturepf the work, when 
its cajincity is considerahre, it*is recommended to have a 
redan or small fort immediately covering the bridge, with 
its faces so disposed that tho fire from thence may defend 
the intervals between the exterior redoubts. This will 
also serve as a retrenchment in whj^h'^-after the main body 
of the army has passed over the ni*., a small division may 
be stationed to protect the retreat of the troops employed 
in defending the principal works. Tho passages by which 
an army or detachment, in retreating, enters a bridge-head 
consi.sting of a continuous parapet, should be situated in 
the re-cnleving angles of llie work, if such there be, where 
they may bo acU Hanked by crossing fires from the col- 
lattM-al faces: and they should bo deicnded by a direct flrC 
from traverses in the interior. 

To prevent the enemy from aclvancirt'g.towards a bridge 
along tl'.o bank on which ibo works are situated, that hank 
both on tlu! right and left of the bridge should be well 
defended liy a tiro of musketry or artillery; eonscqucntly 
the parapets adjacent to the riv. should bo as nearly as 
possible jierpcndieular to its direction. And it is evident 
that the most favoiiriUilo situation for a military bridge is 
at a bend of the riv. where the eoneavily is towards the 
enemy's position ; for the fortiflealiovis will thus conceal tli- 
bridge from his view; and on cither side of the work tho 
brisurcs intenilcd to defend the ground iminediaudy in 
front may be directed towards the riv., V>y whit-li they will 
be secure from an enfilading lire of the enemv. 

Shoulii any commanding ground permit the enemy to 
direct a plunging fire of artillery upon the bridge or witliin 
the works, and sboukl it be found impossible to give to the 
parapets ti height sufilciently great to intercept that fire, 
batteries or redoubts must be constructed in convenient 
situations on the rear side of the river, in order, by their 

fire, to prevent the etieiriy from ocenpying that ground. Tlii. 

works will also serve to defend tho faces of tire, bridge-head 
when attacked; a traverse also should ho raised on iho 
same side of the river jieipendieularly to the length of the 
bridge, in order to enfilade the latter in llio event of tlio 
enemy attempting to force a passage over it before it can be 
destroyed. 

When there are islands in the river it is advisable to 
establish the bridges so that they may connect tho islamls 
with the opposite banks, for thus the bridges, being shorter 
than if they were to extend quite across the r!ver, may bo 
more numerous; coiisequi-nlly the jiassagn of the river will 
be facilitated and more ell'eclually defmidcd. There slionld 
bo a separate head for each bridge besides the general hoa<l 
on the farther bank; and any coHuteral islands, if such 
there be, should be fortified, both to prevent the enemy 
from occupying them and tlin.s eblaining a view, of tho 
bridge, and to alTord tho moans of (lankilig the principal 
head. 

The most important bridge-heads in Europe are on tho 
Rhine, at Mannhoira, Kehl, and Honingueii; all those 
have bi‘en oelcbvaled in tho wars of which the frontiers be¬ 
tween France and Germany have so frequently been tho 
theatre. 

BRIDGE, MIf.lTARY.. [Pontoon.] 

BRIDGNORTH, a bor.> ami ni. t. in the S.E, part of 
Shropshire, on the Severn, 19 m. K.lSi by E. from Shrews¬ 
bury, and 139 N.W. from London.' 'The town lies on both 
sides of the Severn, which are connected oy a bridge; but 
the larger portion is on. the W. bank, hnilt on a hill which 
risee (>0 yards from'the bed- of the river. The bor. and 
town were co-equal,, oon^^isting of th^ parishes of St. Leo¬ 
nard and St. Mary Magdalen, but certain Jibertics wore also 
under tlie jhifi^ictlon of^the hor. magistratts. Tlie parlia¬ 
mentary bort'ft’itk extended by . t\)d ^for)[% Bill, and now 
includes the parishes,: of Qualford,*01dbury, Tasloy, and 
A-stley-Ab^ts. ^ Ih-Iflfri.tao pc^). comprehended within the 
extended bflmtaary.wa8-®l7l', tJiat or tnf olAbor. 6298. 

Bri<lgnertb« amlently Btuges, is stated to be of Saxon 
origin. Tlie ^t'kfieWn aliartyjf tt oh£ of'the IGth John, 
confirihed by fiubseqitonf ifrantSyj ^ which special privileges 
wete'seeured te the iiibahi!aftfs< - the Municipid Reform 
Act the town council eonsistS'.cC 4aldG«micn and 12 eonn- 
ciltors, but the town is not divided into wards. Tho bor. 
retorne two Tnembar*. In the par, of St, Leonard there 




are four daily schools, one of wliich is an andowod J|| 9 Wice for poor foll^.' It appears from the Harleian MSS. 

school, and two boarding-schools; in St. Mary MogdaXen** , fh tfto Brilish Museum, that William I.a>rd do la Zouch and 
there arc four daily sohools and three Sunda^ schools; and pSeymerc, and Kiphard Duke of York and Earl of leister, 
there is a daily school in Quatford parish. Tlie appoint- and Ltjrd of Wigmoro and Clare, were patrons inldif. Its 
mciit of tho master to the grammar-school was vest^.,^n rpvendcs at the time of tho dissolution of monasteries 
the corporation. Tho town contains a considerable niinber amounted to 1-20/. l<j«. iitf. In tho W., part of the town 
of charities. It possesses also two or three manufactories, waspHory of Minorites or grey friars, dedicated to St, 
and a largo portion of tho labouring class find employment Francis, founded by a son of William de Briwere, the site 
in tho navigation of the Severn ; but the market and the of which was given to onoEm»nanuel Lukar by Henry VIII. 
retail trade with thei'neighbourhood aflbrd the principal There was als<j in, LelauiVs time an hospital for lepers. The 
source of profit to the lahabilants. The market day is founder of St. John's hospital also cunuucnced a stono 
Saturday. There are four annual fairs, on tho Thursday bridge with three arches across the rjyi.l’urret, but it was 
before Shrovo Tuesday, 20th June, August 2nd, October only completed in tlio reign of lidwaid&I.. by Sir Thomas 
2'Jtli (which latter lasts three days), for cattle, sheep, butter. Trivet, ‘ whose arms being a trivet,' says WiUiamj)f Wor- 
chcosc, bacon, &c. cosier, ‘ wore ullixed to the coping of the dfructure.’ 

Tho situation of Bridgnorth renders it airy and healthful. Bridgewater was one of the towns that were taken by tho 
C^harles I. is said to have considered it the most pleasant barons during their revolt against King Iloiiry III. In tho 
]tluoc in his dominions. Tho prospect from the top of tho civil wars it’slood out a long time for Qio king. The casllo 
hill is delightful. There is a curious walk made I'rom the was strongly ibrtified, having forty largo gnus mounted on 
high part of the town to the bri<lg<s being hewn to tho tho walls, and a iiioal of great tieplli and JO ft. wide, which 
depth of 20 ft. through the rock ; tho descent is great, but it every tide fillcil with water. Colonel Wyndhum, the go- 
is made easy by steps and rails. Until 1707 the corporation vonior, defended it a long time against Uio lebbls; but at 
luuintaiiicd tho bridge out of the proceeds of certain estates last, on tho 22nd of Jidy, 1615, ho was coinpcUod to sur- 
and tolls. In that year, tho bridge having fallen info de<-ay, render. Upwards gf 1000 prisoners, ,14 barrels of powder, 
an act was obtained by which (commissioners were ap])oinle(i 1500 arms, 14 i)icecs of ordnance, and a great quantity of 
with authority to borrow money to rebuild it and to manage , jewels, plate, and other articles of iinnieiisc value, that had 
flu! (rust. A now gaol was built in 1S23. In Loland’s | been sent to the castle for safety (it having been declared 


time, the castlo, on the S. side of the town, was of r-onsider- 
able extent; hut when Grose visited the. place, there was 
nothing loft but what seemed part of a tower, which \)y nn- 
dcrinining was made to incline considuraV'ly from the 
perpendicular. It is uncertain when or by whom the castle 
was built. 

In 1102 Robert or Roger do Belcstne, Harl of Shrews¬ 
bury, strengtbelted Bridguorlh and defended it against 
Henry I. In 1150-7 Henry II. besiegttd it in person, when 
bis bill is slated to have been saved by a knight, who stepped 
I'orwitrd and received in his own porsim an arrow aimed at 
the king. The inh. sided with Charles I. during the civil 
war: and Bridgnorlii endured a siege of nearly a month 
from the parliamentary troops 

Tlie inh. to thb E. of Brnlgnorth tu-c very little connected j 
with it. They arc seitarated from the town by a tract of 
hilly and thinly-peopled country, and their chief market is 
Wolverhampton. ultra of Kn•'/mid and IValcx; J.ioun- ■ 

danj Iteporh; Municipal Corporation Itcport; Education , 
Itetarns.) I 

BRIDGETOWN. [lUvunAnoEs.] ! 

BRIDGEWATER, a port, bor., and rn. 1., silnale on the | 
banks of the riv. Parret, in the bund, of N. Pcthertoii, and I 
CO. of Somerset, 29 m. S.W. from Brisfol, 17 W.S.W. from ; 
Wells, and 12.5 W. by S. from London, and in 51'* 7' N. hit. 
and 2'59' W. long. Tbo limits of the bor. are co-extensivo 
with these of the par., the area of whicli is 3580 English 
statute acres. 

Bridgewater, in antient charters called Brugia, or Briigie, 
Bnigg-Walter and Burgh-Waller, derives its name from 
AValsc.in or Walter de Douay, on whom it was conferrc<l by 
William I. Prior.,to this it belonged t-o a Saxon Thane, 
named Merlesuain, us appears from Domesday Book, in which 
it is liius surveyed ; ‘ VValscin lipids Brugio, Merlesuain in 
the time of King Edward, and gelded for five hides. The 
arable is ten cariicates, in dfJtnesne are three carucates and 
five serv.ants, thirteen villanes, nine bordars and five cot¬ 
tagers, with eight .Broughs. Tliero- is a mill of 5s. rent, 
and ton acres of meadow and 100 acres of pasture.. When 
ho received it, it "Hvas worth oue^ hundred shillings, now 
seven pounds.* 

William de.Briwei‘c, to.whom the manor had been granted 
by Henry II., btiilt a castle at Bridgewater of. coiimdoroble 
strength, and., through his intorcst .with' Ku^ Jolm ob¬ 
tained for tho SI market and' a fair. This William 
do Briw'erc also funded’Ihe. 'hpspital trf Sfe John, for. the 
heuefil of the souls of‘Kings-H«il*y ll-, Richard 1., and 
King John, consi.stiQg M a fiiasj^f, btpthren, an(^ thirteen 
poor persons of ^e^a^.of 1^,^’Atigastiner Tliis hospital 
had very large p^sblsigns, ani^isK eC^-med by Jgsceline, 
Bishop of Bath, In UZHlt^jiehiiid, wboy-isited' it 

in 1538, describes-I»*thi|p|-'^n tbpuS^ the Town is 

onely tho Houso,'lato of';Rti''Joany<4r tbiag notaWo, 

and this house standith 'pdstiy ‘wltitdut'*jti^'«st gats. This 
college had prestes that had the apparellh&'scwarar prestos, 
with a cross on their breste, and t0‘ this-house adjoutod an 


impregnable), were taken by tho besiegers, Sinuiigst whom 
the booty was divided. The castle was completely disman¬ 
tled, and the only r,■mains of it arc the sally-port and some 
small detached porl’ioiis of the walls. 

The inhabitants of Bridgewater supported the claims to 
tho throne of the Duke of Monmouth, a natural sou of 
King Charles II., and he was proehiiined king by the mayor 
and corporation. 

Tho elective I’ranclii.so was conferred on Rridgewater by 
Edward I., in the 2'lrd year of his reign, since Which time 
it has returned two members to parliauicnt. Its first chartor 
was granted by King Johu.ofi the 26lh of .June, 1200, and 
twelve other charters were granted to it between that time 
and 1(>H3. There is a civil court, or court of record, tlie 
jurisdiction of whicli extend.s to all personal actions and to 
any uinnunt. Tho court sits from Monday to Monday; 
lint as the expenses are very heavy, very Utile Imsiness 
is done. There arc also petty sessions every 'Monday. 
The July county sessions are held here, and the summer 
assi/es alternately with Wells. 

The town is pleasantly siliiatod, about 9 in. from tho 
sea, in a level but well-wooded coiiiilry; to the N.E. are 
the Poldeu and Mendip Hills, and on the W. the Qnantock 
Hills. Till! ,viv. Parrel, over which there is a handsome 
iron bridge, diiidos tho town into two parts. The W. part 
is tbo more respectably inhabited; the streets arc well' 
lighted with gas and paved, and the houses are generally 
goud; some arc built of brick, and others of a good, durable 
arbonifoi'oiis liniestono fouiKl in the ({uurries of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The other part of the town, called Eastover, is 
little more than a suburb, and is meanly built. Tho town- 
hull is a good building, ami well adapted for bu.sine.,s; 
over it is a cistern with an engine by which the inhabitants 
are supplied with water. The gaol is very eoiiveuient, and 
has separate divisions for the mule and female prisoners. 

Tlio interior of tho parish church dethcated to St. Mary 
is handsome, consisting of a nave, chancel, and two side 
aisles. The outward part of the structure i.s mean and ill- 
huilt: there is a tower at the W. end, surmounted by an ill- 
proportioned spire. The altar-piece, wbicb is much admired, 
was presented by tbo Hoaourulilo A. Poulctt, many years 
member for the bor. It represents the descent I'rom the 
cress, and was found ou board a captured French privateer. 
The painter of it is uncertain. Tlio living is a vie; 
united, with th« rec. of Chilton Trinity, in the arch¬ 
deaconry of Taunton and diocese of Bath and Wells. Tho 
crown is the patron of the living, tho net iueome of whiob 
is 3427. <• 

Tho riv. Parrot is navigable as far as B‘‘’dgewat8r for ves¬ 
sels of 200 tons; but it is subject, like sime other rivs, in the 
Bristul.ehannel, to a rise of pearlv/six fatooms at spring tides. 
Tho flow of tbo tido is preesded •by.,ivbead water coinnioiily 
termed the ‘ boro,* [Bfoius} Whienjoues produces much in¬ 
convenience among the shipping, The principal iinixirts 
to Bridgewater are oeals, twiner hemp, tallow, and timber. 
Coals are imported from Woles, and conveyed into the in- 
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W. I. The of Sesseb h|longing to (as 

stated in the«|p^^|port of 1828) was’forty, of an, wH^age 
burden of sixty tons. Mxag of the inh. are ocGUpiea Tn 
the f|ibrica)iioiM>f a peculiar sort of white brick, whicn is 
made of all sizeii^ and tlie common brick. The great mar- 
ket*day fur provisions, and especially for cheeses, fur which 
the neighbourhood is celebrated, is on Thursday. There 
are a^o smaller mMets on Tuesday and Saturday. The 
market-housd is i^no building, surmounted a 'dome 
and a lantern. Fairs are held here on the first Monday in 
Lent, the 24th of’July, the 2nd of October, and the 27th of 
December. The fair on the 2nd of October, called St 
Matthew's Fair, was Jieretofore the mart of Somersetshire 
aitd the adjoining counties, and is still of con4derable im> 
portance. 

The pop. of Bridgewater in 1831 was 7807, of whioU 4124 
were females. 

There arc places of worship fur Baptists, Quakers, Inde¬ 
pendents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Unitarians. The free 
grammar-school was founded in 1561, and endoweil by 
Queen Elizabeth with Hi. 13«. Ad. per annum, charged on 
the tithes of the par., to which a donation of 200/. was 
afterwards added. It is under the control of the corjioration, 
who appoint the master, and under the immediate inspec¬ 
tion of ttm'.hiskop of the diocese: four boys are taught gra¬ 
tuitously in the classics and four in English. In 1723 Mr. 

John Morgan' founded a school (now conducted on Dr. 

Bell’s system), and endowed it with lands to a considerable 
amount.' The management of the school is vestc<l in the 
hands of trustees, amongst whom are the archdeacon of 
Taunton and the vicar of Bridgewater: in 18)6 a spacious 
school-rooin and a house fur the master were erected. The 
present number of scholars is about thirty, some of whom 
are clothed. A school was also founded by Mr. I'M ward 
Tackeroll, and endowed by hihi with the dividends of 3000/. 
in the funds, and the rents of certain messuages, amount¬ 
ing to 174/. per annum, fur the clothing, educating, and 
apprenticing the children and grandchildren of certain of 
his relatives. The management of this school, whicli was 
the subject of a Chancery suit, is now in the hands of trus¬ 
tees, whose accounts are annually audited by a master in 
chancery. Several sums appear from tho ‘ Reports on 
Charities' to have been left by will for the instruction of 
poor children: 5'i/. by Richard Holworthy; 41/. lO.y. by 
Dorothy Holworthy; Richard Castk-man left 2 lO/., and 
James Stalfurd 40/.,—all fur tlie like purpose. Some alms- 
liouscs endowed by Major Ingram with 18/. arc now appro¬ 
priated to tho poor of the par., and the 18/. is distributed 
among poor widows not receiving parochial relief. An in¬ 
firmary was established by subscription in 1813. IhlVilUs's 
‘ History of Abbeys,’ several chantries are mentioned—St. 

George’s chantry; the Virgin Mary's chantry, to which 
belonged ten messuages, eight acres of land, and 40/. 1«. in 
Biiilgcwalcr and Trinity chantry. Leland also mentions a 
chapel at the S. side without the town, ‘ wliieh,' says he, 

‘ was btiildill in homiiium mcinoria by a merciiunt of 
Bridgewater, cawllid Pool or Pole.’ 

Bridgewater was tho birth-place of Admiral Blake, and 
ho was educated at the free graniiiiar-sc.bool there. 

In the neighbourhood of. Bridgewater is the Isle of 
Atlielncy. - {ATHKi.NaY.3 

(Collinsou'a Somersetshire} Correspondence from liridge- 
tfiater; Leland ( Harleian MSS.; Corporation, Ecclesi¬ 
astical, and .Charitff Reports, &o. ,&c~) 

•BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS EGERTON, DUKE 
OF, born in 1736, was the youngest son of Scroop, fourth 
Earl and first Duke of Bridgewuler, by Lady Rachel Rus¬ 
sel, daughter of Wriothesley, second Duke of Bcd&rd. He 
Buceeeded.his brother, the’ second duKe, in 1748. He was 
tho heir of tho Lord Chancellor Kllesnitcre in tho .sixth de¬ 
gree Of descent. In his youtli lid' was Icxtremelyr thin and 
delicate, and his apparent pirediapiwition to pulmonarj^ CQiqT ^ ^ 

plaints, was so de^ed, tmt his''educaUoiif \i'^ ratifeN- vhbnrUie 
negjif«(ed, Ho not. only , got better this early^^h--^ ^ • *- -ri 

. den<^^'VhIdhh<^ pK)vea>ifdtyjj^l Jd family, liut be¬ 
came a string;wfaij. ond'bxtrepiely'corpulent. As'bia . 

bad liealUi.tOdlt-him entirely out of society, be eontraideq '^rbacbejs . . 

habita'^of .eiit^hie ahyocss, whkh-hiaiiie him. avoid.. of Preat(^%rdok,!wfiin (j 
• pany, especially that of ladies. But though the defects of — — 


-.1 ’V 

iuj iSa sinralarity of bis character 
exhimted, nu mind was naturally of 


-.fariy MtieatiooJ 
■e not unfraguni^ < 

a post pp^eml. and de^mined character, bordering ^r- 
haps ocedsionally on obstiifa«yt^ii(leed it was owing to this 


, and his extraordii^ry enterprise, sag^ity, and pru- 
•, that he earned a title of far hi^er distinction than 
that which he derived from the acciderft of birth. One of 
the estates which he inherited, Htiiated ^ Worsley, near 
Manchester, contained a rich bod of i^al, but it was compa¬ 
ratively of little value, in consequehiJr of the heavy expense 
of land carriage and the inadequate means of communica¬ 
tion afforded by the Irwell, which, thou^ rendered na¬ 
vigable, was a tedious and imperfect medium for carrj'ing 
on an extensive traffic. In deliberating on the bdSt means 
of supplying Manchester with coal from his pits at Worsley, 
the obstacles were so great as to lead him to consider a 
great variety of expedients for overcoming them. At length 
he fixed on the expedient of constructing a navigable canal; 
and in the 32nd (xeo. II. (17.08-0) be obtained, though not 
without some difficulty, the act of parliament which enabled 
him to commence the first navigable canal constructed in 
Great Britain in modern times. From this circumstance 
he is frequently styled ‘ the Father of British Inland Na¬ 
vigation.’ It was the Duke of Bridgewater's determina¬ 
tion to render his canal as perfect as possible, and to 
adopt a line which should render it unnecessary to have 
recourse to locks. The duke had the good fortune to 
select as engineer a man whose genius was unfettered by 
commonplace rules, and one who was exactly fitted to 
carry into execution a project, not only perfectly novel 
at the time, hut which, even at the present day, would 
demand the highest practical science. [BniNDi.Ktr.] Tlio 
duke nobly supported Brindley in his bold and original 
views, in the merit of which ho undeniably deserves to 
share. When Brindley proposed carrying the canal over 
the Mersey and Irwell navigation at Barton, by an arjue- 
duct 39 ft. above the surface of tho water, he desired, for 
the satisfaction of his employer, to have another engineer 
consulted. 'I’ho duke was not deterred by the difficulty 
and magnitude of Brindley's plans, nor by the unfavourablo 
report of the other engineer, from prosecOtilfg the work 
under his direction. It is reported that the individual called 
ill to give his opinion had said, on being taken to the place 
where the intcnded.aqucducl was to be constructed, that he 
‘ bail often heard of castles ih the air, hut never was shown 
before where any of them were to be erected.’ The duke 
was rewarded for his enterprising spirit and confidence by 
the suecessful com])letion of the work, which is ‘200 yards 
in length. From the aqueduct the spectator may often ob¬ 
serve .seven or eight men slowly dragging a boat up the 
Irwell, against the stream, while about 40 ft. immediately 
over the river a horse or a couple of men are enabled to 
draw with much greater nipidily five or six barges fastened 
one to the other, A consUlcrablc, (fortion of the canal be¬ 
tween Worsley Mill and Manchester was executed under 
tlie provisions of the first act of parliament, but a second 
act was obtained in the fiillowing year for the purpose of 
making some changes iii the line. The wliole of the canal 
from VVorslcy to Manchester, with tho,subterraneous works 
at the coal-mines at AVorsley, Xras executed under these 
two acts: the underground canals and tunnhls^at Worsley 
arc said to kavcjRost )G8,6oo/f and to be Ifftlf'. in length. 
In 1762 a third appHcation was made to'iidrliimienti and 
the necessary powers Were phtaihed for opening an artificial 
water oOmmunicatioit with l..ivcr}iool^bj^he|Mersey. Sub¬ 
sequent acts .en4!blcd the dukb to cnaipltwe liis designs. The 
length of the ixtaih fine is above .27 m. alFbn the same level, 
which lias render^' grptit embankments necessary, as the 
canal crosses geVehil Repression*; ^ One of these embank¬ 
ments is, .9.00 yards lo/i^, . 17.ft, hi^, and 112 ft. wide at 
the base, The hsMi Ifilh fihtp'Mai&hester ff^^'in'a direction 
a Ifttlo to the S.W^ fbr„ai«*ut 54m.: if Uien’sends off a 
branph,’m 
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course of the is ftt first N.W. »nd aftcrwajr&4ucW. tendon in a straight line b IfijT. m. Itisoneof 

until it enters thfi ti&wny4r the Mfersejr at IUinc 9 rfin», ‘ 'lelhn^-nbcea^underihn.Refdfdt Ai^^illH^'the election 
ten Iocks,.vhich hay^a faM at low wfeterw^ 8«f feet. .embers for the JB^t'Ridinlf'.of ,4l^^- lat; 

Preston-brook the Gfraijd Trun^ Canal (tho namo by wbiclrj I'E.long.^^ ^ 

this navi^tion is faidDiail^ known in the country) joins the Efrly Hi story. —Bridlington is coosi£|nre3 by fl^liii^thb- 

Duke of . Brvififewater's Canal, which thus emneeta4|^ith 'rities to have been the site of a Roman Ota^Sliiotn- 

tho Trent and with Birmingham and London, and witnBris co«^.. The vicinity of Flaraborougb^t^ as'ttii^.fcr 
tol. With the exception of that part between Worsley and ^serration, the sheltered huyi the Wnus IhrtuoMt ot 
Leigh, every piyrt of Uie canal was executed, under the direc- ^olemy, and the direction of a Roman roaid Xcom York and 
tioh of. Brindley, in about five years. The aqueduct at Barton Aldborough, arc all circumstances vriiich stib.ngtheti tbo 
was opened July 17th, 176J, and soon afterwards the whole supposition. The remains which determine the exact sites 
line. It cannot bo computed what the total expense in- of inland towns inhabited by the Romans, have'here been 
curred by thc^Duke of Bridgewater in completing this great long ago swept away by the cncr^aBliroehts of the sea. 
undertaking amounted to. The duke’s canal however has After th© invasions ot the Danes, and!^after the Saxons had 
done as much to promote the public prosperity as to increase established themselves in Britain, the N. portion of the 
the wealth of the noble projector's heirs. Before its construe- country was the last subdued; nor was this eflected until 
tion coals were retailed to the poor at Manchester at 7d. per the landing at Flamboroiigli of Ida, a. n. 547. Whether 
cwt, but after ita completion they were sold at 3irf., and six the turnip which abound throughout this district were 
score were given to the cwt. The carriage by water from raised duntig the time of the Saxon invasions, at an earlier 
Manchester to Liverpool was 12s. per ton; by land it was as or a later date, is still matter of speculation. The generally 
high as 4d«.; on the duke's canal the charge was 6*. per ton. receit^ opinion is that they are remnants of a tune prior 
The wealth which he was the means of creating was thus to the Roman invasion; anil late iliscoveries are in favour 
dilTused among every class of his countrymen. When of this opinion. On the 10th of .Tiily, 1834, a tumulus was 
the line of his canal had been tripled in length, the duke opened at Gristhorpe, near Flamborough eliif, a description 
never demanded larger tolls, but contented himself with of which has been published by Mr. Williamson, who infers 
the profits which the increase of traflic fairly brought him. from its contents that the person entombed therein was‘oneof 
Tho Duke was al.so one of the most zealous promoters of the the aborigines of the soil.' The coffin was of oak, and of the 
Grand Trunk Navigation, and his brother-in-law, the first rudest shape and structure ; the interior having been hol- 
Marquis of StaiTurd, being at its l*ad, they mutually aided lowed out apparently with chisels and hatchets of Hint, 
each other. In the construction o^his great work he had The l>ody w ithin the coffin was enveloped in.a strong skin, 
exhausted his credit to the utmost; he could not raise 500/. which is su])pnsed to have been a part of the man's dress 
on his bill in the city of lAindon, and his agent, Mr. Gilbert, when living. No pottery was found. Flint beads of arrows, 
had frequently to ride over the counties of Cheshire and aiidofajavelin,pinsofhurn,buncandwoud,audthoirag- 
Lancashire, from dour to door, to raise sums, from 10/. and ment of a horn ring, were among the contents of the 
upw'anls, to enable him to pay the Saturday night’s demand, coffin ; in addition to whieli was a spear-head of brass, or 
At the same time tbo Duke restricted biiiisidf to the some other composition of nictal. The body is eousitlcrcd 
simplest fare, and lived with scarcely a ser\ant to attend to have been about 0 ft. 3 in. in height, and its muscular 
upon him. Ilis great estates at Kllesmerc, which he held attachments are very strong. The coffin and its contents 
in fee simple, were (juite unencumbered, but no persuasion are placed in the S<\arborough museum, 
would induce him to resort to the easy nudbod »if re- When William the Norman ravaged the country for 
lieving liimself I'rom difficulties by borrowing money upon fiO m. between the Humber and the Tec.s, the monastery of 
them. When in London he would nolnndertaUe the trouble St. John of Beverley alone eseaiicd the general ruin, owing 
of keeping bouse : be therefore made an allowance of to the veneration in which the pati’on saint was held by the 
2000/. to a friend of his, (Mr. Carvill,) with whom he dined, Conqueror; the ravages far exceeded those of the Danes 
when not otherwise engaged, and to whose table he had the three centuries licforc. The manor of Bridlington formed 
piivilcge of iiniting his intimate friends. part of the extensive possessions of Earl Morcar, and was 

Tho Duke of Bridgewater never took an active part in eonfiscated in 1072. This manor, as well as large grants 
polilie.s ; but he was a di’cidcil friend to the ]*i:t Adminis- in Linc<dnsbiro, was conferred on Gilbert de Gant, a nepliew 
tration, and a large contributor to the I-oyalfy Loan. He of the Conqueror, and son of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, 
died March 8lb, 1803, and iieviir lia\ing been married, his The possessions of Gilbert de Gant descended to his sun 
great wealth was distributed among tlie collateral branches Walter. 

of his family. Tho «rauul property, with the Lancashire, lieclesia.Hical History .—To Walter do Gant Bridlington 
Cheshire, and Bruckley Kstates, he left to his nepliew, the owes the foundatioii of its priory, the must distinguishing 
late Duke of Sutherland. They arc now in the possession feature in its early history. The revenues with which this 
of Lord Francis Egerton, who has just (Keb. I83rij inti- monastic establishment was endowed were on a scab) of 
mated to the authorities of ^Tanehcsler his desire to erect luunificcncc correspondent to the rich possessions uf its 
a public monument iu that town to the memory of the Duke founder. When comjdeteil, probably in 1114, it was ])eoplcd 
of Bridgewater. with canons regular of the order of St. Augustine. The rno- 

(Phillips's Hislory of Inland Narif'aiinn; Priestley's nastery was dedicated to .St. Mary and St. Nicholas, Tbo 
Historical Account of the Nacigahle Uicers and Canu/s, diarler of Waller de Gant, and tlie confirmatory charter of 
^'C. qf Great Britain.) Henry, arc in Dugdalo's Moiiasticon ; and tho bull of Pope 

BRIDLINGTON, formerly written BR^LLINGTON, Calixtiis II., confirming .all the grams, is preserved umong 
but now commonly prunouneed Burlinglon', is a port and the M>SS. of Roger Dodsworth, in the Bodleian library at 
m. t. in the E. Riding of tlie co. of York, in the wap. of Dick- 0.xlbrd. These documents are given at length in Pricketfs 
©ring, in the pari of Bridlington, and in the township of Brid- Historical anti Architectural Diiscrtptinn of the Priory 
lingtun-quay. Tho pop. of the pan of Bridlington in 1831 was Church of Bridlington. The estates of tho priory were of 
6637: Ihopop.ofthe townshipofliridlingtoa-quay, including immense extent, and incliuUsl not only lands in its vicinity, 
tho m. t, of Bridlington and quay, was 4 792. In the bathing hut also in many othur parts of Yorkshire, and in Lindoln- 
scason there arc about a thousand additional residents. The shire. Gilbert de Gant, the son uf tbo founder, was a great 
par. of Bridlington comprises the following places :—the t. benefactor to the priory ; and many other nobles added 
of Bridlington-quay, ihe t. of Buckton, the ham.'of Easton, liberal donations to its wealth. Henry 1. granted to the 
the chap.n^^indall, the t. of Ilildcrthbrp, the t.of Sowerby prior a full and complete civil jurisdiction over the manor 
and Marton, gad the hpm. of Speeton. The area of the par. and town. Stephen granted them a jurisdiction over the port 
is 12,416 ocrelg^ The^town isaboutamilc fVora the B. coast, and harbour. John granted them an annual fair, and a weekly 
* The face of the (x>uittry as far as Bridlington is diversified market. Richard II. granted them his license to cnelo^u 
with lofty swella«:a|i4 the welds' in some places extend to the priory with walls and houses built rf stone and lime, in 
the coast; wht6fa, l^ar the vWaj^ pf Speeton,.Bempton and. order to defend themselves from the ships 'of enemies wbiidi 
Flamboroug^Mseiin cU&'ofviM pr 150 yards in jmrpcndi- entered the bar. Other kings granted them uddiiibnal 
cular heiglrt.’ At-BrPfojgtodl^ fsodntrv ^inks itito a flat, favours and protections. A summaiy of the possessions of 
which contihuevfor'fS dr a m;,to%e,<S.yrttttjAlt almost auy the priory is given in iBurton’s^ JaromM/»co« /i'6orace«»<?. 
variation.' (Big^nd'p.T^JUmr^^*l^d!m^on is distant The canons were careful to hny^ tudit’ grants confirmed, in 
from London b«n^iq^ i03*'t&TV *88 W.: it is 40 many instances by tbe heirs of‘tAO donor, the archbishop of 

m. E. by N. from Ytwib nftd 82 m.'N. fimm Hull. Its dis- the province, tho kii^, and the reigning pontiff. The 
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monks of Bridlington are often mentioned in earij histories ; 
and several of them were eqainent for piety and learAing. 
Mr, Whitaker, the historian of Craven, speaks of ‘ the reli¬ 
gious' as attendants at the great annual fairStheld in diircrent 
parts of the country. Ho says, ‘ the canons of Bridlington 
regularly attendod the fair at Boston every year, between 
1290 and 1325. In the computus of the jiriory at Bridlitig- 
ton is a yearly account of wintt, idoth, groceries, &c., bought 
‘ apiid sanctum Botolplnun.’ The last prior, William do 
Wode, was installed in IfiSl ; having tak»-n an aelive part 
in a relrcllion soon after the sup]>rcssi()n of the lesser nionas- 
tori(!S, he was attainted of liigli treason and exec.uted at 
Tyimrn, a. n. l.'>37^,-'William of Newburgh was a native 
of Bridlington, though a canon of Newburgh. His His¬ 
torical Chronicle commences with the Norman conquest, 
and is carrie<i down to the ndgn of .lolin. 

The monastery existed four ctmluries; when it was dis¬ 
solved its revenues ainounted to 550/. per annum, an im¬ 
mense income at that day. In it was demolislu'd, and 
the manor and rectory hccattie the property of the king, by 
wiiuni they were granted on lease to various individuals; 
eight pounds a year being assigned to be paid by tbe lessee 
for tbe maintenance of a |iarisli priest. In tin; time of 
Charles 1. the m;\nor and rectory were separated and s<dd 
to dift’erent i>ersons: tbi; bitli'r parsed tbrougli several 
hand.s, and is now a perpetual eiiraey of 1 1.3/. per annum. 

Histon/. —In I (i l3, during the dilferenees between Charles 
and bis parliament, Bri'llinglon bet-ame the seene of tem¬ 
porary hostilities. ‘ Tbe queen, who was tiriiiging a supply 
of arms and ammunilion from llelli'voeisluis, under llie con¬ 
voy of Admiral Van Tromp, arrived in tlio bay, having 
narrowly escaped tbe squadron under the command of Ad¬ 
miral Battun, who bad been stationed to intercept her. 
Alter her landing. Batten tnileia-d the bay with two of liis 
ships, and for somo hours the town was sulijected to hiscan- 
iionnding; be was then ol)ligcil to put to .sea, as tlu^ ebb of 
the lido would have loft him in shoal watiu-. A lively sketcili 
of tins transaction, from tbe pen of tin; (iiiecn, is given in 
Thompson’s llislorical Skr.trhes of Bridliiiglon, which is 
taken from the Oeiitlenian's Magazine for August, 171-t. 
A hostile squadron, uniler the celebrated I’aiil .Tonus, visited 
Bridlington on the 20th September, 1-77!), soon after bis 
descent tipon Whitehaven. On the following night by 
miMtnIigbt an action commenced, so near to Flamhorough 
Head, which was crowded with spectators, that somo of the 
halls grazed the «dill’s. The conllict was between the four 
ship.s of .Tones and the convoy of the Baltic licet, the 
Serani.s and the Countess of Scarborough. Thu action, 
which was very sanguinary, lasted .several hours, when tlie 
two convoy vessels struck. Jones reached the Tcxel safely 
with his prizes. 

'rhe I’rion/ Church .—This venerable and splendid spe- 
cinnm of eeciesiastuad arehitcetiiro has been well judged 
worthy of a description and illustrations. A few general 
observations and lixlraets from Mr. 1’rieki‘tt's work may ho 
inadi! here, Init ean convey no adequate idea of these re¬ 
mains or of thoir former beamy. The nave and an arched 
gateway leading to it arc tlie only parts now U'ft of the once 
spacious monastery. The W. front has had two towers, t)f 
which the lower stories only remain. This front still retains 
a great <legree of architectural magnifiemice, and is in the 
style of tho beautiful eollegiatc clmrcli of Beverley. ‘ The 
date, 1100, p^n^served on a stone placed very conspicuously 
over tho entrance, is supposed to mark tho year of its 
foundation.' (Higland's Yurkxhirc.) ‘Tlie grand western 
entrance is an exquisite specimen of the architecture of 
Henry VIl.'s time; excepting however the iiorth-woslern 
tower, whieh belongs to a luiudi earlier period.' ‘ The style 
of tho north-western tower is early English, as is also the 
whole of the north side of the church.' * The west window 
is 55 ft. in heigiit from its base to tlie crown of tho arch, 
and 27 ft. in breadth. Tlie head is filled with good perpen¬ 
dicular tracery; tho lower compartment below the transom 
is the only portion at ])rcscnl glazed, and is 15ft. high. 
Along this there is a gallery connecting the two western 
towers; and it is remarkable that the upper part of the 
window is 2 ft. wider than tho part below the transom.' 
' Tho north porch is a truly splendid specimen of architeo<. 
ture, and perhaps better worth preservation than any other 
part of tho fabric; hut it has been sadly neglected, os the 
entrance is seldum used, and the earth has been suffered to 
accumulalp so muoh against the whole of the north side of 
the church that there ia now a descent of several steps into 


the porch.’ * The length of tho present church in tho in¬ 
terior is 185 ft.; and the distaheo of the farthest pillar from 
the cast wall of file church, whose foundation has been taken 
up, 152 ft.; so that the antient church seems to have been 
nea;^y of the same length as Beverley minster, about 333 ft,; 
its hi#adth is 68 ft., and height about 00 tt.’ ‘ An octagon 
turret with its leaden cupola, which was erected’ (for the 
reception of tho bells) ‘on the top of. tho bancment of the 
south-west tower is as anomalous ami disfiguring as ean 
well Ik: conceived.’ About one-third of this church is fitted 
up lor public worship, and will contain nearly a thousand 
people. (An Historical and Architectund Description of 
the Priory Church of Bridlington. By the Rev. Marma- 
duko Priekett.) 

The dissi nting congregations in Bridlington are two of 
Wesleyan Methodists, one of Ba)>tists, one of Independents, 
one of Quakers, and two of Priinilivc Methodists. A chapel 
called ‘the Union’ is used by persons of different denomina¬ 
tions. Tho Wesleyan Methodists have two Sunday sehools 
whieh contain 30t) eluldren; the Indeiiendenls' Sunday 
school contains 80 children; and there arc other Sunday 
schools of minor iioporlanee. 

Kducation, (Charities, (’„m>ncrcc, —In the y»‘ar 1036 
William Hustler, an iidiuliLtaiit of Bridlington, left a sum 
of to/, to 1)0 paid annually out of his e.slales for tho inain- 
lenaneo of a .schoolmaster and u.-.her. Tho children of tlic 
par. were to he taught grammar and other useful kinds of 
learning. F'er some lime llio olliee of schoolmaster was 
held by the minister or cunde of the par., ami that of Usher 
by the parish-iderk. By a deeri'c in chancery in 1819 the 
two ollieeswere united, the inh. having represenled tliat the 
olliee of master had become a sinecure in consequoneo of 
the nou-residenee of the iiiiiiister. Tile ))resi>nl master is 
:dso the parish-eli'rk : ho instructs 20 hojs, children of poor 
parishioners, in grammar, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
on this fonmiution : he also tuke.s paying puj)ils. Another 
school was founded by William Bower in 1781, with 20/. 
per annum for ever ‘ for maintaining ami educating the 
poore children of Bridlington :ind Key in the art of carding, 
kniting, ami spiuing of vvooll.’ Twelve children of poor 
parents receive instruction in this school. Henry Covvton, 
Ity will dated April, 1696, loft the rent of certain lands for 
charitable purposes: these lauds at jiresent let for 170/. 
per annum. (Tlumipsou's IJistoric.nl Sketches.) In 173-1 
Timothy Woolle bequeathed by will the sum of 500/. to 
purchase laud, the rent of which is to he distributed among 
tho poor for ever; and in 1795 Isaac Wall bequeathed tlie 
interest of tU0U/.3 per cent.cor.sols to be distrilmted amongst 
the poor for ever. (Prickett's Z.>/'.vtv/y;//o«, Ajipemlix.) The 
national .school was comnicneod in 1818. In the year 1822 
a grant of 300/. having been made by the National Society, 
the inh. raised a sullicient sum for tho erection of two 
school-rooms, one for hoys and one for girls, each capable o[ 
containing 200 eliildren. Tho schools were opened in 1826, 
ami nearly 300 children are cducatetl in them. An infants’ 
school was estaldislicd in 1828. childly by the active hene- 
volcucc of an occasional resident, vvhicji is well managed 
and contains 1.00 vouiig children. In addition to tliese 
sehools there arc about 30 others, iiieliuling day and hoard¬ 
ing sehools. There uve two public suh.seriptioii libraries 
and a small museum. The town-hall is over tbe priory 
gateway ; the lower riHiuis of the gateway are used as a 
in isoii; the corn-exclintige is in ti e market-place. The 
town was first lighted with gas in tho year 1833. 

The streets are narrow and irregujarly built, and tho 
whole appearaneo is that of an old town. The trade is 
chiclly in corn, and was formerly very extensive^ large 
(luantities were brought hither from tlic great agricultural 
tract bordering the Wolds and from Holderness, and it was 
conveyed frofti this port coastwavs to london. The opening 
of the navigable' call, .from Dufiicld to Hull hot caused tho 
corn-trade of Bridlington to decline. .It is oho of tho places 
whieh lias an inspector.of corn-returns, and j^kly accounts 
of tho quantity and price of gi;ain sold are transmitted to 
the general inspector Ife. London. Malt and ale were for¬ 
merly articles of eonsidoreblo traffic; in-1761, there were 
60 malt-kilhs in constant : this trade his Very greatly 
declined. Soap-boiling and Ilbne-|^diiig fto the purpose 
of ^anure [Bonk] arc xiOyf earrira qp, and tho manufac¬ 
ture of hats etnpioys a ihw perxons.-^IThesa‘occupations, 
the retail business necessary iw tike euppl]^ of an extensive 
Bgriiiultural district, and. the influx of. sammer visiters, arc 
the chief means which contribute io the 8up)>ort of the inh. 
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Tho imports aj’o chiefly coals from Sunderland and New¬ 
castle, timber from America and the Baltic, and general 
.merchandise from London and Hull: the port is a member 
of tho port of lliill. 'Two fairs arc held annually in a large" 
open area between tho priory gate, called also the Baylo 
Gate, and the church. This area is called the Gre^v and 
is supposed to have been the antient market-place. On 
the S. voi'ge stands tho par. poor-house, a large old building, 
said to be ‘ unhappily crowded with inmates.’ At a short 
distance are two circular inouuds of earth 104 yards asunder, 
called butt-hills, thrown up for the practice of archery before 
tho introduction of fire-arms. SAe/eAcw.) 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY is a small modern town in tlic 
recess of the bay on the sea-coast, tho principal street of 
which runs directly to the bar. and is very wide. The N. 
pier commands a view of FlanilKwough Hea<l at .5 in. dis 
tunce. There is good aiichoraue in this bay, particularly 
when the wind is unfavour.ible for coasting-vessels proceed¬ 
ing iMund Flitmborough Head N. Tlie aniuscinents of 
Quay during the bathing .season are chiefly those of riding 
and sailing. Thu beach has a line Imrd sand, which afi’ords 
a good walk iti low water. are warm and cold sea¬ 

water baths for invalids aiul rooms wliielt posse-^s all the 
re(|uisile accommodations. At a sliort, dislatico tlien; is a 
chalybeate spring of reputed ellicac-y, resembling tlie waters 
of Searbonmgh and Cheltenham, but not so purgative. An 
ebbing and flowing spring, which was discovered in l.'sll, 
furnishes an abundant supply of wsiter of remarkable imrity. 
Tliis spring was iliscovereil in 1811 by the late Beiijitmin 
lililne, Ks(|., collector of the customs at this port; a man 
who, ibr tliis iiiid otluo-ser\ices, is Justly entitled to rank 
first among the Ismef.iclors of Bridlington. The fossils 
of tho chalk clifls near Bridlingloii are numerous and well 
known. A few jears ago a heail of th<! great extinct 
elk with branching horr«s, measuring 11 11. from li]> to 
tip, was fodiid in the laeustiiiu? ileposit in this vicinity. TIh; 
peat bogs and shell marl deposits in wliicb the remains of 
tins noble I'Xtinct animal have been found in Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and the Ishs of Man, are extrmnely similar to the 
Ineustrinc nccimiulations of Ilolderness. The entranet? to 
the ]iort and bay is defended by two batteries, one on tlie 
,S. side of the lowii, iiioimiiiiir <; guns (1.8-pounder.s), and 
tho otlua- on the N. siile, luounl.ing six guns (I'J-pounders). 
These batteries enlilailo the mouth of the har. and form a 
eross-fire, with eaeh other at right angles. The environs of 
Bridlington and t^nay are exceedingly beautiful. On the 
17th Fediruary, I8;i(i, Bridlington was visited by one of tile 
heaviest slonns ever known. Several liousi.-s were (kwtroyed, 
others much tlamaged, and the piers were mueh iujuivd. ( llis- 
/iiririil Sltr('-/irx ij/' b) .1. Thompson; Friekett's 

Jh'xcription i\f //<•/■ I'riunj ('hun'h o/' liridliii>xtn)i ; Oom- 
muHinitio// Jro/ii /h-iL/i'i/iirtiin, &e.) 

BlllDPOllT, a bor. and ni, t. in Dorsetshire, on the 
highway from J.oudon to Fxeter, ami distant from London 
by the road, about l.l.") m. It appears from a notice in 
Domesday Book, U> have been a considerable iilac«? before 
the Norman Conquest, and has been noted from an early 
perioil frn: its hempen manufaetures: llu; soil in the sur¬ 
rounding country being strong aiul deep, formerly produced 
excellent hemp. That now used is imported principally 
from Russia. There is an old saying in allusion to a man 
who has been hangetl, ‘ Ho has bei'u stabbed with a Bri<l- 
port dogger,' which shows the antiquity of the manufacturo 
of liemp at Bridport. 

Tho earliest charier of which any certain moraorial re¬ 
mains is dated the ;2‘Jiul .June, ;t7 Hon. HI. This charter 
received subsequent confirmal ions,—the governing charter 
was dated the 10th Aug., 18 Charles II. By the Mmii- 
cipal Reform Act, Bridport is djvidcd into two wards, and 
has fi aldermen and 18 councillors. The town is lighted by 
gas. Queen Elizabeth, in her 36tli year, granted to the 
bailiffs atifl burgesses a market on Saturday, on which 
cattle might be sold, from tbe Friday before Palm Sunday 
to Midsmnnii(jK-day j and three fairs, viz., on March 20th, 
on Holy-Thursdiiy and two following d^s, and on Mi<!hacl- 
mas-day, with a court of pie-poudre. The profits and tolls 
of the fairs mut markets average'about 203L annually. The 
present mairke^^-'house was httut under an act obtained in 
1 ^ 85 . ’ 

The prosperity of; Bjridp(^t ds materially dependent on 
that of the harVow, which al the mouth of the riv. Brit, 
about a mile from the town, tbe Communication being by 
an excellent road. Manyeffortt have been made to improve 


this harbour. In 1318, one .lohn Hudercsflcid obtained 
from Ricluurd II. a grant, for improving tho port, of a half¬ 
penny toll for every ’horse-load of goods importc<l or ex¬ 
ported here. Qthcr attempts were unsuccessfully made, 
but the haven Vas repeatedly rendiwed almost useless, by 
the (ides barring it up with sand. In 1722, an net was ob¬ 
tained, of which the preainhlo states, that by reason of a 
mtiat sickness, which swept away the greatest part of the 
most wealthy inhabitants, afid iifher accidents, the baven 
became tiegUsded and choketl with sand,'' tho piers fell to 
ruin, and the town consequently to decay. ' The works, for 
which this act was obtained, were not begun till 1741, ami 
tlie pier was finished in 17 1‘2, loward.s Ibo expense of which 
tho two representatives of the boroiigh eoiiiiibiited 3,'i()ii/., 
an inditfidnal lOOD/., and the town .'•00/. Ftirthi'r improve¬ 
ments were made in I ".'iti, sluices were const rin ted, the 
fresh-water hayed back, and at the ebb of the tide dis¬ 
charged with rapidity, in order to scmir the sand. Until 
1822, tho corporation were the exclnsive trustees of tho 
harbour: but in that year n new act was obtained for its 
iinprovcnient, by which, besides the bailifi's and burgesses, 
many indivuluals were made <-oininissioners for tlie execn ■ 
tiou of the act. Tliis act fixed a maximum of tonnage dues 
on vessels, and of dues to be ri'ciaved on exports and im¬ 
ports. A sum of 17,8(10/. was borrowed, and together wilh 
the surplus dues applied ti) tbe improvement of the harbour, 
which has thereby lieeii rendered safe ami commodious I'or 
shipping not exceeding 2.)<t tons bmllien. Tbe trade of 
the port is rapidly inereasiiig. In 180-i, the nmiiber of 
vessels wbieli entered was 128, tlicir tonnage 9 !) 0 (i, the 
harbour dues 15‘J/. In 1843, it stood thus: 

IN WAlinS. OUTU Atl ns. ’ 

VfN'SFU. T« Yoh.sfis. T'Hiiui;;*', 

Foreign trading vessels . 27 •J. ln i lo ‘bVJ 

Coasting trading vessels 234 21,722 lli C,.07r> 

Bridport was made a bonding iiort in 183*2. Tire tulal 
amount of harbour duties in I8.'!4 w.as 5‘2'24/. 

The staiile prodnelions of the town are twine, lines, and 
fisbing-nels. Of late years tbe manufacture of siiil-eanvas 
and slioo-tbread has become extensivi*. Tbe exports con¬ 
sist principally of these luaiiulaclurcs, and of buitcr, fur 
which the county of Dor.'el i.i celebrated: and the imports 
of hemp, flax, deals from tlio Balti<‘, wines, spirits, skins, 
coals, culm, and slates. Tbe town is also eelobratetl for the 
skill of its ship-builders. 

The pop. of tbe lior. mid par. of Bridport, which were for- 
nieily <'o-exletisive, has considerably inerea.sed since the be¬ 
ginning of the present century. Tlio pop. of the new b<>r. 
createil by tlio Reform Bill, which is more extended than 
the old one, cannot he aseertaiiied with certainty, hut is 
)>robably about 70(>(). The borough returns two members 
to Farliainent. 

The old mail road from London to Exeter passes through 
Bridjiort, and forms the main street. The principal .streets 
are spaeious, and tolerably well built. The church of St, 
Mary's, near the lower end of South-street, is an antient 
building, in tlie form of a cross. There are four dissenting 
chapels. There were several religious foundations and 
chantries, few relies of which now appear. In Iho bor. and 
par. there arc sixteen daily schools, one of which contains 
eighty-two children, and is sujiported by an eiidowinent. 
There arc four Sunday schools, all supported by \'(ilnntary 
contribution. Within tbe last two years a mechanics’ 
iiistitulc has been established, and handsome and com- 
moilious reading and lecture rooms have been erected, 
(riiitehins’s iJor'tal, corrected by Gough and Nichols; 
Houvdary lirports; Municipal Corjmratianx llejmrt ; Hdu- 
cation Returns.) 

BRIE, a district in F*.inee comprehended tiartly in 
Chamfiagne, and partly in the lie de France. It extended 
from the bunks of the Seine toward the N.E.; its dimen- 
sioits were, grc’atest length N.<5. and S.W, nearly 70 m.; 
greatest breadth ineasnred nearly at right angles to tho 
length about 05 ui. (Atlas to linn/rfnp. Method.), It was 
formerly divided 'nto JMe Fran^oise, firie Champenoise 
(siilMlividcd into Upper and l.,ovrer Brie), and Rrte Pouil- 
leuse afterwards incorporated with Brio Chatiipenoiso. 
Tho whole was hounded on the N. by the He' de Froneo 
(pro^r), Valois, and Soissonneis, on the E. and part of 
the S. by Champagne prapef. on the remaining part of its 
S. frontier by Senonois, and on tbo W. by Hurepoix, from 
which it was divided by the Seine. Tho ehhrf towns within 
its limits (with their pop. in 1832) were as follosr:— 
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Brie Frangnise. 



Town. 

..(loniinuno 

Brie Coinpto Robert 



‘205S 

2762 

Corbt'ii ... 



3708 


Lagny . • • 



I8G5 

186D 

Ivo-ijy • • • 





Moiitercau 



40-13 

4153 

Brin ChampenoUe. 





r|.pLT llrls . 





Meaux . . . 



S 181 

85.17 

Coulommiers , . 



2045 

3335 

( 'nVy 





.Imiy . . 





Lower Brio 





I’rovins 



.'5005 


Scz'.mno ■ . 




u 

La FerXe Gaucher 




1930 

Bray or Brais sur Seine 



1 !)!»2 


Villenoxe La Grande 



2430 


Donnciuario 





Aiiglure 





Brie Pnuilleuse. 





Chateau Thierry . 



3742 

4097 

Montmirail 





■La Fere cti Tardenois 



2()G'J 

2313 

J-a Ferte sous.louarro 





Nogent I'Artault . 






IJiic liiul aiiUcntly its own fo\ic\al lonls, who horo llic till 
of pounts of Mciiux ; hut Herbert of Vennniulois, count of 
Aleuux or of Brie, having become count of Troyes or Cham¬ 
pagne in the lOlh century, united the two countries. Brie 
ever after followed the fate of Chajnpagne. The territory is 
now divided between the dcp. of Aisne, Aube, Marne, Seine 
et Marne, and Seine et Oise, to whieh the reader is referrcjd. 

BRIEF (PAPAL) is the name given to the letters wliich 
the pope addresses to individuals or religious communities 
upon niattei-s of <lisciplino. Tlic Latin name is • brevis^' or 
‘ breve,’ which in the latinity of tlie lower ages meant an 
epistle or written si'roll. The: French in the old times Jised 
to say * brief’ for a letter, and the Germans have retained 
the word ‘ brief ’ with the same meaning to this day- The 
dill'erence between a Brief atid a Bull in the lung\iage of 
the Papal Chancery is this: the briefs arc less ample and 
solemn instruments than bulls, and arc like private letters 
adilrcssed to individuals, giving the paital decision upon 
particular matters, such as dispen.sations, release from t ows, 
a))pointincnt3 to benefices in the gift of the see of Kome, 
indulgences, &c.; or they arc mere friendly and congratula¬ 
tory letters to princes and other porsotis high in ollico. 'I'he 
apostolical brief is usually written on paper, hut sometimes 
oil parchment; it is scaled in red wax with the seal of the 
Fisherman (.mb annulo PitsTatorix), which is a symbol of 
St. Peter in a boat casting his net into the sea. (Ciainpini, 
J)ixxrrtafio de Abbreviatorum Muncre, cap. iii.) A bull is a 
solemn decree of the pope in his capacity of head of the Ca¬ 
tholic Chm«h: it relates to matters of doctrine, and as such 
is addressed to all the members of that church for their 
general information and guidance. The bulls of e.xcom- 
miinication launched by several popes against a king, or 
a whole state, arc often recorded in history. The briefs 
arc not sighed by the pope, hut by an ollieer of the Papal 
Chancery, called ‘ Segrotario dei Brevi: they arc indited with¬ 
out any preamble, and, as just observed, arc written generally 
upon paper. Thc'bulls arc always on parchment, and scaled 
with a pendent seal of lead or green wax, representing on ono 
side the hca^ of St. Peter and St. Paul, and on the reverse tlic 
iiaino of the pope, and the year of his pontificate : their 
name comes from the Latin * bulla,' a carved ornament or 
stamp. The bulls of indulgences arc general, and addressed 
to all tho members of the church ; the briefs of indul¬ 
gences are addressed to particular individuals, or monastic 
orders, for thoir particular benefit. 

BRIEF, commonly called CHURCH BRIEF or 
KING'S LETTER. This instrument consisted of a kind 
of open letter in the king's name, and sealed with the 
privy seal, directed to the archbishops, bishops, clergymen, 
magistrates, churchwardens, and overseers of the poor 
throughout England. It recited that the crown thereby 
licensed the petitioners for the brief to collect money for tlie 
charitable purpose therein specified, and required the seve¬ 
ral persons to wlfom it was directed to assist in such collec¬ 
tion. Tho origin of this custom is not altogether free from 
doubt; but as such documoiits do not appear to have been 
issued by the orown^'previously to the Ueformatioii, they 
may posaRiIy be deriTeu fiom the papal briefs, which, from 


very early periods of tho history of tho church, were given as 
credentials to mendicant friars, who collected money from 
country to country, and from town to^town, for the building 
of churches and other piems uses. It is probable that, as 
soon as the authority of the pope ceased in England, tWo 
briefs began to bo issued in tho king's name. They appear 
to have been always subject to great abuse; and the stat. 4 
Anne, e. 14, after reciting that * many inconveniences arose 
and I'rauds were committed in the common method of col¬ 
lecting eliarily money upon briefs,' enacted a variety of pro¬ 
visions for their future regulation, and, among others, pro¬ 
hibited, by heavy penalties, the practice, which had pre¬ 
viously prevailed, of farming briefs, or selling, upon a 
kind of speculation, the amount of charity money to 
bo collected. Still these provisions were evaded, and 
heavy abuses arose; and the collection by briefk in 
modern times was found to be a most inconvenient and 
expensive mode of raising money for eharitahle purposes. 
According to tho instance given in ‘ Burns's Ecclesiastical 
Law,' tit. Brief, the charges of collecting G14/. 1‘2». ’3d., 
for reiKiiriiig a church m Westmoreland, amounted to 
330/. 1G.V. ftd., leaving therefore only a clear collection of 
2»3/. IG.s. 3t/. This expensive and objectionable machinery 
(in the exorcise of which tho interests of the charity to be 
promoted were almost overwhelmed in the payment of fees 
to patent odieers, undertakers of briefs and clerks of tho 
brict’s, charges of the king's printers, and other contingent 
expenses) was abolished by the stat. !» Geo. IV., e. 4‘2, 
which wholly rejicaled the statute of Anne, except as to 
briefs then in course of collcetioii. By the 10th section of 
the late statute, it is enacted * That, as often as his Majesty 
shall be pleased to issue his royal letters to the Archbishops 
ofCaiiterlmry anil York respectively, authorizing collection 
within their provinces fur the purpose of aiding the enlarging, 
building, rebuilding, or repairing, of churches and clia)iel.s 
in England and Wales, all contributions so cullcetcil shall 
he paid over to the treasurer of tho ‘Incorporated Society 
for promoting the enlargement, building, and repairing of 
churches and chajicls,' and be cinjiloyed in carrying the de¬ 
signs of the society into elVoct.' This statute does not inter¬ 
fere with the aiilhority of the crown as tn granting briefs; 
its only efl'ecl is to abolish tho machinery introduced 
by the statute of Anne. Under the provisions of the stat. 
t) Geo. 1\'., c. -12, a brief Mas issued and collected, in tho 
year 18.3-1, in aid of the funds of theehui-ch building society ; 
and, under the common law authority of the crown, a brief 
was issued, in 1S3G, to increase the funds of tho ‘ Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts,' with a 
view to the building of schools and chapels for the emanci¬ 
pated Negroes iii the West Indies. The brief in the latter 
case recites that similar letters had been at various times 
granted, iii aid of the Society's funds, by previous kings. 

BRIEF (in law) means an abridged relation of the facts 
of a litigated case, with a referenee to the points of law sup¬ 
posed to be applicable to them, drawn up for the instruction 
of an advocate in eunilueting proceedings in a court of justice. 
Briefs vary in their particular qualities according to the 
nature of the court in which the proceedings arc pending, 
and of the occasion in which the services of an advocate are 
required; but in general they s' ould contain tho names 
and descriptions of the parties, the nature and precise stage 
of the suit, the facts of the litigated transaction, tho points 
of law intended to be raised, the pleadings, the proofs, and 
a notice of tho anticipated answers to the client's case. 

BRIEG, a t. in tho government circle of Breslau in » 
Prussian Silesia, and the chief place of a lesser circle of the - 
same name, which, forms part of the principality of Brieg, and 
contains about 228 sq. ra. arid about 37,000 inh., of whom 
about S-Gths are Protestants. The itself lies on tho Oder, 
is surrounded by fortifications of no grMt strength, some of 
whieh have been >converted into promenades, is-well built, 
with broad, straight streets, has a castle noar in ruins, 5 
gates, 4 Lutheran and 3 Roman . Catholic churehos, 0 hos¬ 
pitals, an iufirm.ary, a house of corroction (hii which the 
prisoners are employed in weaving cottons), a lunatic asy¬ 
lum and other charitable institutions, a gymnasium and an 
arsenal, and contains about 57U houses, and a pop. of about . 
5200 souls. Tho manufactures consist of linens, woollens, 
woollen gloves and stockings,. cottons, lace, leather, &c. 
It is the seat of a head olficc for tlic royal Silesian mines, of 
a royal salt factory, andpf district courts of justice, and has 
3 fairs in the year, besides being a large m. t. for cattle, ond 
having considerable trade in timber, which is felled in tho 
neighbouring forests. A long wooden bridge of solid con < 
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gtniction crosses tlie Oder at this place. Bries is about 4(55 ft. 
above tlio level of the sea. and about 20 in. S.E, of Breslau. 

BRIEL, orBRlELLB; sometimos also called thoBriU; 
a sea-port town on the N. side of tlic i.sl. of Voorn in tlio 
prov. of S. Holland ; is situated near the mouth of the 
Maas in 5 J® 54' N. lat., and 4" 8' E. long. 

The confederates, liaving been driven from the Nether¬ 
lands by the duke of Alba, ermipped a fleet in England 
and entered the harbour of iViel, which surrendered t 
them, and thus became the earliest scat of the indi?pend- 
ence of the Dutch republic. This occurred in 1572. In 
1585 this town was given up to Elisabeth, queen of Eng¬ 
land, 08 security for advances made by her to the States 
of Holland, and it continued garrisoned by English soldiers 
until IfilO, when it was restored. 

The town is well built and strongly fortified. The liar, 
is commodious, ami capable of containing :it)0 vi-ssels. Tlio 
iiili. consisted, in Jau. 1880, of 2000 males and 2195 females; 
the men are principally oecupied as fislierineii and pilots. 

Bricl was the birth-plaee of the Admirals \'iin Trump and 
Dc Witt. The town is 0 m. N. of Ilelvoeli-hiys, 12 m. W. 
of Rotterdam, and 21 m. W.N.W. from Donlreclit. 

BRIENNE. [Bon.vpaktk and Annu l 

BRIENNE, .KJIIN OF, third son of Erard II., Count 
of Bricnnc sut Aiiliu, a small town in Clianijiagiie near 
Troyes, and of Agnes of Monibelliard, was married by tlio 
I'eeommcndiition of Pliilippo Auguste, to Mary, daugliler 
of Isabella, wife of Conrad, marquis of Moniferrat. Isabella 
was youngest daughter of Amaury king of Jerusalem, an 
empty title which Mary thus inherited from her maternal 
grandfather. Of the early life of .John of llrieiine nothing 
is known, but ho was named by the king of France as the 
most worthy cliampioii whom lie eoiild offer for tlie defence 
of the Holy Land, ‘ as good in arms, fuitbrul in war, and 
provident in action.’ lie was erowiied at Tyre, .v.n. 1209, 
and he maintained himself against the Karaeens as well as j 
his scanty force would allow. In the fifth crusade 1 
liejided a largo band of adventurers in the invasion of 
Egypt, whom ho led to llio capture of Damietta, after six- 
teeti moiitlus' siege; and wl-.cii the pride, obstiiiai'y, and i 
avarice of the Cardinal Pelagiiis, the papal legati*, had com- | 
promised the safety of the Christian army, which was en- | 
closed on one side by an overpowering host of Moslems, on I 
tlio other by the waters of the Nile, the King of .loriisalein | 
became one of tlio hostages for the ovaeuatioii of Egypt. 

When the emperor Froderic 11., stimulated by .niibitioii, I 
indcrtook to fulfil bis otleii evaded vows of joining the | 
•rusade, upon receiving the nomiiial sovereignty of the Holy | 
Laud, .John of Brieniie, wearied with the incll'eclual struggle 
which he had long supported against the infidels, agreed to 
abilicate in his favour, and brought liis eldest daughter and 
heiress, Yolandc or lolanie, to Italy, wlierc Frederic re¬ 
ceived her in marriage; yet in the subsequent wui-s between 
the pope and the emperor, John commanded the pontifical 
army against his son-in-law. In the year 122.5, the ein- 
p-ror. during his successful expedition to Palestine, cntercil } 
the lioly City; and, upon a demur of the patriarch, crowned j 
hiiinscir with his own hands. From this union of Frcderic 
with loldnte, the present royal house of Naples derives a 
claim to the title of king of .Icrusalein, which it still pre- 
serve.s. (Giannone, xvi. 2 : Hallani, Middle As^ex, i. 2C4,4to.; 

John of Bricnne, in 1222, had marrierl as a second wife 
Berengario, sister of Ferrlinand king of Castile; but his ser¬ 
vices in more advanced life were again needed in tlie cast. 
On*the death of Robert of Courtenayc, and the succession 
of his.youngest brother Baldwin 11. to the imperial tlironn 
of Constantinople, the barons of Koinania, seeing that the 
Latin dynasty required a protector of greater vigour and 
raaturcr years than their boy-sovorcign, invited John of 
Bricnne to share the throne during his life-time, a proposal 
which ho accepted upon condition that Baldwin should 
espouse his youngest daughter. In 1229 he accordingly 
assumed the impiuial dignity, and for tho ensuing nine 
years he nobly m^htained himself against the increasing 
power of Vataces, omperor of Nictoa. A contemporary poet 
affirms that the achievements of John of Briennc (wlio at 
tha^ime had passed his 80th your, accowling to the repre¬ 
sentation of the Byzantine historian Acropolita) exceeded 
those of Ajax, Hector, Roland, Uggier, and Judas Mac- 
cabieus; and we should readily acquiesce in this asscrlion, 
if we were to believe the exploits related *f him when Con¬ 
stantinople was besiegeil by the e^oufederate forces of Valaccs 
and of Azau king of Bulgaria. Their allied army amounted 


to 100,000 men; their fleet consisted of 300 ships of war, 
against which the Latins could oppose only 160 knights and 
a Ibw serjeants and arcliers. ‘ I tremble to relate,' says 
Gibbon, ivilh well-justified apprehension, ‘that instead of 
defending the city, the hero made a sally at the head of his 
cavalry, and that of forty eight squadrons of the enemy no 
more than three escaped from the edge of Jiis invincible 
sword.’ The ensuing year was' disiinguishcd by a second 
victory ; soon after which John of Briennc closed a lilc of 
military glory by an act of devotion which raised him 
equally high in spiritual reputation also. During his la.st 
ilhtc.s.s, in 1237, heelollicd himself iii the habit of a Fran¬ 
ciscan monk, and thus expired in tlmt which siqierstilion 
eonsidereil to he tlio ricliest odour of sanctity. 

The reign of .lohn of Briemic is given at length by Du 
Cange, ill the third book of liis Hist. Constantinop., and a 
life of him was published at Paris, in 1727 (12niu), by 
Lafifaii, a Jesuit. 

BRIENZ, Lake. [Bmix.] 

BRI Ky ( nrrznti-lhiiiiftt, 11 uiigar., and lirezno, Sclavon.), 
i royal free t. iti tlie N.E. part of tho co. of .Sohl or 
iolyom, in Hungary, lies between tho Viopar and Csertova 
anges, in a valley of considerable elevation, and upon tho 
Kiiiks of the Gran. This t. was founded as a centre fur 
milling operations, in Iho year 13.S0, when it received its 
privileges : it was raised to the rank of a royal free town in 
fio.'i. There are 13 adjacent vills. witbio its jurisdiclioii, 
ivhieh, with the contain about 82U houses ami (i3(iu iiili., 
if whom Bries itself contains about .3500. Tiiere are ex¬ 
cellent grazing grounds in the neigliboiirlioud; and the 
'ireediilg of sheep and sale of wool are carrieil on to a great 
•xteiit. This is also the case with the articles of honey and 
.vax, tlie produce of which is uecasionally imich diminished 
ly the havoc which the hears from the adjoining woods 
eommit on tlio hives. Bries is also celebrated for its clieese, 
made from sheep's milk. In the lieighboiirhuod are several 
iron-works andiinarrics ; precious stones, particularly rubies, 
are found in tlie beds of the inouiitaiii-streams, us well 
as ill ilio rivulets in the Vale of Michalof. The t. has 
a pi.'irist college, a Roman Catholic gymnasium, a head- 
sclitol for obonciUary instruction, and two churches. 48° 
•19' N. lilt. 19° -10' E. long. 

BRIEUC (SAINT), or BRIEUX (SAINT), acityin 
France, I'iipitiil ol' the dcp. of Gdtes du Nord. It is situated 
very nisir the co:ist of the Maiiclie or channel on the siiial" 
hay of St, Brieiic, and on the high road from Ibiris by 
Iloimcs to Brest; 278 ni. W. from Paris; 4b’ 30'or 32' 
N. lilt., and 2" 45' W. long. 

This city owes its origin to a mona.stery built in the fifth 
or sixth <-entiiry by SI. Briem-, an Irishman, and raised in 
flic ninth century to the rank of a bishopric. It is near 
tlio litllo river Gouet, over which is a handsome gruiiito 
bridge, and in a bottom surrounded by hills .sufficiently 
high to inti'rcept the view of the sea, although so near. 
Tlie river Gouet is navigable, and at its mouth is the village 
of Legue-Saint-Brieue, which forms the port of the town. 
Saint Bricuc is a neat ton ii, tolerably well laid out and built, 
with streets sufiicieiitly wide, and well-looking pluffis or 
squares. It iius n eathodr.al, a Gotlpc building of the 
thirteenth century; and before the Revolution there were 
a collegiate ebiirch of St. Guillaume ami several parisli 
cliurehcs; two monasteries (Cordeliers and Ca|>ucbins) and 
several nunneries-. The gurdoii of the C'onicliers is now a 
public promenade. Of the present commence of the town 
wo have little trust-worthy information. Among its inniiii- 
facturcs may bo enumerated linens, serges ami other similar 
woollen stutTs, unbicachtsl thread or yarn, leather, paper,, 
cartlienwarc, and beer. It is engaged also by means of 
the port of Legue in the French colonial trade, ami in the 
Newfoundland cod fishery, and in ship-building. Tho pop. 
in 1832 amounted to 10,420. The town docs not ap^iear to 
have been walled. St. Bricuc is remarkable for-ita luerary 
estabUshments. Its public HtWary contains 24,000 volumes. 

It has a college or high school, a school of hydrography, 
and an agricultural society. A theatre and a fine hospital 
arc among its establishments; and there arc horse-races at 
the beginning of July every year.—(Maltoljrun; Balbi; 
Dirtionnuirc dr Hrehiirnr, by Ogee.) 

The bishopric of St. Bricuc iiicluilcs tlio dcp. of tlio 
Cotes du Nord, which has a pop. of 098,87-2. The bishop 
is a sufTragiin of the archbisliep of Tours. 

The arrotid. of St. Bricuc is tho most populous in the dep. 

It had, in 1832, 171,730 iiiliabitunts. 
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BRIG. BRIGANTINE. [Ship.] . ‘ 

BRIGADE. This term is generally appuedf^^ military 
affairs, to the union of two or more battalions or regiments 
in one corps; but sometimes to the union of a certain num¬ 
ber of men or guns in one subdivision. Thus from two to 
six buttiiUons of infantry constitute a brigade, and one of 
<■8viilry may consist of t\yo or three regiments. The British 
liillc brigade is composedl*!Bf two batiulions. A brigatje of 
Sappers oonsists of 8 men, and is divided into two demi- 
brigadcs of 4 irtcn each, one deini-hrigade only being em¬ 
ployed in tho execution of a trench by single sap. Six pie(a!s 
of ordnance form a brigade of artillery ; and the horse 
artillery consists of 12 troop:.;, to each of which one such bri¬ 
gade of guns is attached. According to l*cre Uunie.l, coiu- 
iniUid(?rs having the charge of several rogiuuails, and the 
title of brigadiers, were instituted, in France, by l.ouisXIV. 
In the Briti.-.h service I lie commander of oacli brigade is 
entitled briyadier-geiieral : his rank is immediately almvo 
that of colonel: and, to assist liim in the pi-rfonnanee of bis 
duties, there is uppoinled a brigade-nin jor, wlio is usually a 
captain, or if a subaltern, be bolds in llie brigade the rank 
of junior captain. An elVcctive ficld-ctliccr of a regiment 
is not eligilde to this post. 

To a heavy lirigade of artilli'ry tbero are atlaclu'd about 
HU men ami as many horse.-, and to a li-jit lirigade, lUO 
men ami !)() horses. Six-ponmler and nine-poumb'r guns 
are eniployed in the field, Iml the latter kind seems now to 
be jireferred. 

During peace the British army is di-per.-e l over the coun¬ 
try, several brigades oceupiiiig eai-li district. The com¬ 
manders of regii-uents make their rej.orls to the brigade 
general; the latter Iraii'Hiils iliein to the general oftlie ilis- 
tricl, and ibrougli him tliey an.' commnnic 
tant general or to the commander in-chiof. 

Not only tin: miniber of battalions v.liieli are united to 
forni a brigade, but al--o the number of brigades wbieli con¬ 
stitute a division, is various : liol li brigade ami divi-.ion de- 
))euding upon the strength of the sev- ral regiments ami 
upon the nature of the service. It may he sullieient to men¬ 
tion, lint at the battle of Conuina, where the British army 
eousisled of about OUU men under arms, the first line was 
I’orim.il of three di\ii'ions, the division constituting each wing 
consisted of three brigades, and the centre division of two; 
some of the brigades w er.. composed of four battalions, some 
ofiwo, and ineof them of three. The infiiiiiry in the second 
line was, in like maniur, nneciually divided : the centre I'on- 
sisted oftwo brigades of cavalry, one formed of lliree regi¬ 
ments, and the other of two ; and there were eleven brigades 
of artillery. 

A.s the separation of an army into two or more prineijial 
di' i.-ions pennils the greater elianges of disposition in tlio 
line to tie elfeeted with a unity of desigii wbieli is c..sential 

to llu.ir iililily, so the seeomlary evidulions are a.niplisbed 

with a eorrespondiiur advantage l,y the subdivision into l-ri- 
gades. The bead of the army, having c.ommunieatod the 

eneral plan of the action to the cfiirers who are imme¬ 
diately under him, repo.ses on them vtith conlidenee for the 
diligent e.vcculion of I lie orders be may Iraiismit, and is thus 
relieved liami the neie.-sily of liillowing; with his own eyes 
the niovi'inenls of bach particular battalion: wliilo those 
officers, having the power of distinguishing tliemselves, 
i.itber by a faitlil^il odheri‘nee to the orders they may receive, 
or by the exercise of their imlgnii'nt in modifying such 
orders nccoriling to llie varying circumstances of warfare, 
are thereby prompted to display all their energies in making 
the necessary dispositions, and subsenucntly in animating 
the troops who are to execute them. 

BRKJANTES, a Iribe of antient Britons who occupied 
that part of England which includes the counties of York, 
Lancaster, thimlierlaml, Wesimnroland, and Durham, with 
the exception of the S.E. corner of Yorkshire lietweeii the 
Iluiiiber and the sea as fares Flamborongb Head, wbieli 
Was inhabited by the Farisii (Camden’s The 

Briganles first occur in Homan history under tlie reign of 
Claudius, when, having partially risen against the Romans 
(luring tlie wav lictwoen tlic latter and the Iceiii, they were 
defeated by the I'rector M. Ostorius, when some of their 
leaders were killed atid tho rest submitted and obtained 
‘ }ieace (Tmjitus, AnnaL xii. 32.) During the tavll ways '>f 
tho etnpire, after Galba’s death, the Brigantes revolted 
against their Queen <^n•lislT!andaa, who was an ally of tlic 
Romans, and who had forsa'kcn her husband Venutiiis lor 
a ijwer. Cortiifinandua escaped with great difficulty and 


by tbc assistance of somo Roman cohort^ and Venntius 
remained master of the country of the Brigantes, and at 
ar with Rouge CTacit. Hist, iii. 45). Under Vespasianus 
the Brigantes wore totally dfsfeated by the Prrotor Petilius 
Ccrialis after a severe slruggla, and tho Romans took po.s 
session of the greater part of their country. Tacitus de- 
scrilics them a.s the most numerous tribe in tho whole jirov. 
f Britain (Agricola, xvii.) We find the Brigantes men¬ 
tioned ag.iin under the reign of Antoninus Pius, when they 
niade incursions into the neighliettring territory of Geiiunia 
(Pausan. viii. 43), which was subject to tho Romans, for wliinh 
they were attacked and deleatiui by Lollius Urbicus, and part 
of their territory, was taken from them. In the divi.sion of 
Britain made by Severus, tlie Brigantes were in the prov. 
called Britamii'i Superior, of which Eboracum (York) was the 
capital, and afterwards in the new division under Constan- 
tine they were in tlie prov. called Maxima Ciesariensis. 

We find in Ttolcinv a tribe of Briganles in Soullierii 
Hibernia between tho rivers (Barrow) :ind Uahnjmi 

(Blackwater) occupying the space included in the modern 
eounties of Waterford and Ti|)p«.raiy. They are supposed 
l<_v some (o have emigrated from Britain. 

The Bricantes must not be coiifoiiniled with the Briganlii, 
a trilie in \ iiidclicia near ibu borders of tlic lake of Con- 
.siaiice. uhoiii -Strabo (iv. p. 2(I(J. Casaub.) iTiontions as 
terrible n.>bl>er.s. whose name w:is the dread of the iieigb- 
biiuriiig counirie:;, and who in tlieir incursions iu!o Italy 
U'lcd to commit the greatest cniellies, killing all Bie tneu 
and male ( liildrcn and even the pregnant women. Whether 
it was Iri-ni llie traditional characler of ll'ese Brigaiitii, or 
that (lie wiinl il.'.clf iiicaiit in its original language nia- 
rauders, or ‘free haiiils,' as some ba'.o intorpret"ii it, the 
name r.iijieavs to liave been lu-ld ever alV r in disrepute, 
and we find tbc I'rciicli in the niiiMIc ages using the 
word Brigii.'is as .synoiiyuioio; with iiiiiii-d advi i'.liircrs. The 
Eiiglisli also used to say of a bold l.iv ks:; Ivdl ivv, ‘ho plajs 
(be Brigaiis.' tCaiuden). In tlie wars of (fio .Fr! nc!i icvo- 
liilioii and of Kajiolcou thi' appcl'alioo If. i"i!od.s hi i-ame 
coimiioii in tli.' '''rciicli invading aiiuics (o .-ignify all (hose 
will) rosislod ibcni witlioii! Iifing,- i-ogiilar .soldiers uiu 
accordingly they did not <.onsi''cr as entitled to any of the 
eourtesios of lu.idem wavfiire. 

BBKJCS (IHCNRY). Most of the accounts of him are 
taken from Vv'ard’s J.ires of tho Grrshaiit Pro/'ssdrs, which 
we sliall also fiillovv IIS to dates and personal facts. Mr. AVanl 
cites Dr. Siuilli, / V/o. yf/’/jgg//, and Wood's .4f/ov/rr' 

O.rrmiriiiffs. Briggs was born at Warloywood, near Halifax, 
prnbabty about l.jjti. lie was scut to Si. .I,iliu's College, 
t-'anduiilge. about 1577, wlicre lie bicai.ie scliolav in lo/fi, 
B.A. in 15.SI, M.A. in 1.">S5, follow in 1 j.S8, and voailor in 
natund philosophy, on Dr. I.iiiacor's foundation, in 
I 111 i.iDfi, on (be esialifislinioiit of (JroBbani ITou.sc, London, 

' (nut tlion calloil College.) lie was chosen the first reader (not 
! prolo.-si;r) ill geometry. In Ifil!) lie was chosen first Savi- 
I lian pi'ofesrorof geometry at Oxford, Sir Henry Savilc lliiii- 
solf having p.roci-deil him in llie delivery of tliivtcen lectures. 
Briggs licgaii where Siivile loft olf, namely at the ninth pro¬ 
position of llie first book of Euclid. He entered hinisetf of 
ilTortoii college, but he continued to hold the Gresham reader- 
ship till 1 (i2U, when lie resigned it, and eontinued to hold the 
Savilian professorship I ill bis death, which teokpl;(ce January 
‘2fi, l(i30. Ho was buried in the chapel, of MaHun college. 
It is eiistomary to record of him lliiit lie onoe called astro¬ 
logy a ‘ mere system of groundless conceits,' which is tlic 
only saying of his we can find preserved. 

The liistory of Briggs is that of his connexion wilftrtho 
improvement and construction of logarithms. When Nnpicr, 
in iti 14, first published his invention of natural or hyperbolic 
logiiiithins, Brigg.s was so.struck with the invuiitioii that he 
resolved to pay the author a visit in Scotland. Ho says in a 
letter to Archbishop Usher, dated March 10, IG1,5, ‘ Napor, 
fjird of Markiiistoii, hath set my head and hands a work 
with his now and admirable logarithms. 1 hope to sco him 
this .summer, if it please God, for I new saw book which 
pleased me better, and made me more wonder.' .Ho went 
into Scotland accordingly, both in 161C and 1617, and stayed 
some time with Napier. It must be observed that the Arst 
logarithms of Napier are a table of the values of x to ^R;ry 
value of 0 for all the niinutc.s of the quadrant, in the equa¬ 
tion (as it would now be exprei^ed) 

f • 1 1 „ 1 
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How this apparently complicated system is more natural than 
any other is explained in logarithms. In 1C15, BrifjRS, 
in his lectures at Gresham college, publicly explained the su¬ 
perior convenience of calculating the following table.on which 
he wrote to Napier, before his first journey to Scotland:— 

* I 

= ShTo 

These are both on the supposition that the whole sine, as it 
was then called, or tin; sine of a right angle, is I. Both 
Briggs and Napier made it such a power of 10 as lolt no deci- 
upxls in the table, and therefore of course depending on the 
number of places in the logarithms contemplated. Bat 
Napier himself (according to his own account) laid been 
struck with the convcni»uu;e of adopting a decimal systcni, 
and (according to Briggs' account) mentionod to him tlial ' 
(Na|iier) had long thought that the system would bo 
amended by what, we should now call the tabulation of .\ 
from the 0 (|uatiun 


^.sin. 9 


to radius 10 


lo'’j or 10 * - siii.O 
The dilVoronce between the 


if the whole lie inihy. The dilVerenn; between the 
two last systeui.-i has nothing to do with the jirinciple of the 
improveiticul. in ipie^lion. In the rn>( two systems the 
logarithms ot iiicreasiii" sines dimiiiisii; in the llnnl, llio 


logarithms of increasing sines iuerea-e. Briggs, as ho in- 
I'onns ns, immediately admitti'd the merit of Napier's ini- 
proveuielil. And lie it oh.served, ilie dillicoity thr/i lay in 
making the calculations: proliahly hotli Briggs and Napier 
thought little of the step as an adv.inco in the theory, 
compared wiih the merit of aelindly carrying it into elleci. 
'J’his latter )iart was done Viy Briggs, (Napier died iii Idlf.!,) 
who puiilished, in l(i I S, (liuving printed llieiii the year be¬ 
fore,) his C/iiliiin l‘riiih( /.ogi'/ ///f///o/‘//;/i, containing the lirsi 
thousand numbers, with bigarithnis to nine pdaces ; and in 
1021, his Ai'illliiieliro ohieh contains flui 

Jogarithnns of numbers (iml of sines) frnni I to 20,001) and 
from ‘.'0,000 to 101 , 000 , all to J.i jilaces, with a nielhod of 
supplying the logarithms of intermediate numbers. 'J'his 
was fully dune by N laci), who, in an edition ol' tin; work 
jiisl cited, Goudae, tod's, gave (to eleven placies) the loga- 
vithms of all iiumliers from ] in leo.noit, fogeihor witli a 
corresponding talile of sines, eosiiies. See., for every minute 
of the <in:ulrant. During this time Briggs was labouring at 
a logarithmic table of sines, ifec., of wliiidi ho did not live to 
complete the preceding explanations, lint wliieh was emn- 
jileled and published liy his friend, Henry (lellibrand, (whom 
he had associated with himself in the task Some years before 
his death,) lui'ler the title of Ti'ifi'iifi/itetna Jh'iluintini, 
Guudue, lO.'i;!. It is to lifleen phiees of figures, and to 
every hundredth of a degree, tlellibrand stales, in the pre¬ 
face, that, .about do 5 ears liefore his death, Briggs had cal- 
cnlalod u canon of sines (natural sines of course) by algebrai¬ 
cal ef{uations and differuiiees. 

It seems from the preceding that Napier thought himself 
entitled to the di.sc.overy of the deeimal method of loga¬ 
rithms, and that, if Brigg.-«'s statement heeorrecl, he did not 
act (luilu fairly in suppressing the latter name in the jireface 
to his Jiubdoio^in. But as this little eonlrovcrsial episode 
is fully treated of in Dr. Ilutlcm's pndiicc to hi.s Lo^iirithms, 
wo shall content ourselves here with citing the passages 
which constitute the evidence : — 


1. J'lapier, iiuit/ofo"■/«, KilO, published alter Briggs left 
him^laims the iinprovoment and entrusts the execution 10 
Briggs as follows : ‘ J-ogarithmorum speeiem uliam multo 
praistantiorem nunc etiaiii. invenimus, et ereaudi iiiethoilum 
unacum corum usu, si Deus loiigiorem vita; et valetndiuis 
usuKim concesserit, cvulgare statuimus. I)isam aulem iiovi 
('anonis snpputatiunem ob infirmam corporis nostri valetu- 
diiicm viris in hoc studii genere versatis reJinnuimus; impri¬ 
mis vero D, Henrico Briggs, Lonilini, publico gcomotriau 
professori, et amice inilri longe charissimo.’ 

2. Briggs, in the preface of ‘ Chilias Brima,' &c., written 
1618, after Napier's death, hints that in the forthcoming 
pcethumous work of Napier (then announced by his son), 
justice should be done him, as follows; ‘ Quod auturn hi 
logarithmi diversi sint ab iis, quos clarissimus inventor, 
memorim semper culendm, in suo edidit Canone mirillcu, 
S|ierandum ejus librum posthumum a|)undo nobis prope- 
diem satisfacturum.' 

3. Briggs, finding the above hint not attended to, makes 
tho following statement in the preface of Ute * Arithmetica 
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^ogorithmica,' 1624 : ‘ Quod logarithmi isti ifiversi sunt ab 
iis, (|uos cl.' vir, baro Merchistonii, in suo edidit Canuiio 
rairiheo, nun cst ((uOd miruris. £go enim, cum nieis audi- 
toribus Lundiui publico in mllbgio Greshamenst, horum , 
doctrinam expUcareni, aniunidverti multo futurum com- 
modius, si logarithmus sinus tutius servaretur 0, ut in 
Canone mirillco; logarithmus autem partis dec.iraao ejus- 
deiH sinus loliiis, neinpo sinhi 6 gr. .1-1 m. 21 s. osset 
10 , 000 , 000 , 060 . Atque ea do re scripsi stathn ad eum 
aulorein, et quam prhnum per anni tempus, et vacalioucm 
a pnlilieo docendi nnniere licuit, profeclus sum Edinburgum, 
ulii humanissime ab eo acceptus ha'si per iuUgrum men¬ 
sem. (Jiim aniem inter nos do horum mutalione sermu 
halierelur, ille se idem iludinn seiisisse el cupivisse diccliat; 
vermitamen i.stos, (|uii.s jam paiaiverat, edeiidos eura.sse, 
diiiiec filicis, si IKT iiegotia et valetuiliuem lie-Tot, niagis 
ciinimodos iierfecisset. Isttim autem miilalioncin ita iii- 
ciendum ccuscbaf. ul 0 cssel. lugarirhinii.s unitatis, et 
1 0 , 000 , 000 ,000 sinus loliiis, ijuod ego longe coininodissi- 
uium esse, non potiii non agtiosci're.’ 

The algchra of Viela docs not appear in the writings of 
Briggs, not even in the jireface to the ' Trig, llrit.,’ which 
must have been written many years after \ ieta's death. 
I'or his first view of the coellieients ol the Binomial 
TitKoRKM, see that article. Brings madi’ eoiisiderable U.-e 
<if interpolation liy difi'ereiices, lint his symbols and iiiellioils 
ill gem-ral art; like thiwo of Slevinus. It must, however, he 
observed that the history of the iulrodiictioii ot \ ieta's 
algebra into England is so scanty, and the little lliero is of 
it so eoiifused, that it w.iidd be preuia,iire to atleuipt any 
coniparison of Brige-,'.; met bods witb lii-i mean.-. It is evident 
from the first pa'.te of tlie first biiuk of the ‘Trig. Brit..'that 
Briggs wtis aeijuainted with one of Viola's vvi'ilings (tin; 

‘ Kel. \'er;e (.'al. Greg.ir.’), and from the rest lhat he had 
.sunn; of his methods; hut it seems to u.s that there is 
II'n'oiighiiiit the whole a genera! suppression of his notation, 
and even of his name ; particularly in the following se)i- 
fence, vihieh will surprisi; those w ho know wliat Viela did : 

‘ Modus inveniendi snlilensas ah anliipiis nsilalus tradilnr 
u I’lolenni'o, Begi.imontano, Copernieo Ulsetieo, rt aliis; . 
el ante bus ah Ilippareho et Menelao ; se.l i\ta relax aliuni 
iiiodnin invenit magis eompendiarium, et non minus 
er'ilum.' While speaking of the iiilrodnetion of the xptr.ioiis 
algehr.i, wo should like to drtivv aittmtion to the following 
([e.i'slioii—What is the imok di’scribed in the ‘Cat. Bililiolli, 
Keg. Neapolitani Mustei' as • Vietieus Fr. Opera Math. 
Lo/iditii, l.j.s',)?' 

(See Ilullon's I'n’/urr, above cited; Maseres's Scrip. 
Xog., vol. vi.: Mo)i/iir/,i, fv-c.) 

BKIGIITI! E I.M.STON i*’, commonly written, and pro- 
nouncLMl BKlGH'l'ON, a parliamentary bur., m. t., sea- 
lioi l, anil I'asliionalile w aleriiig-plaee in the Inind. of Whales- 
boiie, rape ol' l.evves, Su.-sex, It; m. S. of l.onilon, direct 
dislance. It is elnelly in the par. of Brighton, of which it 
(MTUpies tho whole hreadth from E. to W., and extends als'i 
W. into tho adjoining par. of Hove. The harixicks and a 
few delaelied lioiises are in the parish of Preston, which 
lies on the N. of b.itli Bri.glitlielni.'ioiic and Hove. It is 
boundeil eii the !*'. by the pari.-bes of KoltiiigiU an, Ovilig- 
deaii, and Falme-, none of vvbieh eoiitaiii any bouses con- 
meted will) IJrigliloii. The (own oeeiipies only a part of 
tlie liar, of Brighton, but it comprises imarly the whole of 
the ]iopulation. Tho govt;nime'it is vested in a chief con¬ 
stable and lieaillxironglis, to whom are added eounnissioiicrs: 
appointed under act of parliament for regulating, paving, 
improving, and managing the town. It was eonstiluled a 
parliamentary bor. hylho Reform Act, and retiiriis two uiem- 
bers; the bor. consists of tho parishes uf Brighton and 
Hove. Till) pop. within the bounilary in 1831 w,as 41,'J'.I<1. 

Bl'igliton stands near the centre of tlie curved line of 
I'oast of wliieh the E. and VV. piiiii|..s are respectively Beachy 
Head and Selseti Bill. The town is built on a slope, and 
is del'emled from the N. winds by the high land of the 
South Downs, which from Beachy Head as far as tho cen¬ 
tral jiart of Brighto)! prcs.s close on tho sea and Tai-fti liigh 
chalk elifl's. From the central part of Brighton "W-. the hills 
recede I'arther from the sea, leaving a loTol coast. Thus 
the town of Brighton in the E. part presents a high clilTto 
the sea, and in the W. {tart a sloping low beach. The soil 
on the South Downs is a calcareous earth re.s(ing on chalk: 
on the steep 8lope.s and somo pt tlio fiat tups tho soil 
is very thin; in the hollows and occasionally on othuK/fiarts 
it U a pretty good Ioam» capablo of producing profitable 
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crops. Froni‘ the naturv of the ground, and^^io superior 
udvantage of a sea-frontage:' town faim iln^ncreascd 

towards the N. so muchas afoDg thpj^s^t: but U has run 
up the depressions in the ‘chaUc, .td^ng which the Lon¬ 
don and I.«»'e8 roads respectively Hire formed. Tlie entire 
sea frontage of the par. of Brighton, a space of near 3 in. 
in length, is occupied mth houses, and the line is ex¬ 
tending W,.into the par. ofdSovc. The pop. of the town has 
increased with astonishing rapidity during the^resent cen¬ 
tury: in rsqi It was 7339; in 1811, 12,012; in 1821, 
24,429 ; iir 1831, 40,034. At present the number of resi¬ 
dents during the summer occasionally amounts to 70,000. 
The number of houses within the town in 1831, taxed at 
1 Of. and upwards, was 2763 ; the entire number within the 
parliamentary boundary was 8885. The amount of assessed 
taxes in 1830 in the par. of Brighton was 31,800/., and 
within the boundary 35,580/. The placo’-is rapidly and 
daily incroasing. 

The origin of Brighton is uncertain. Its name is com¬ 
monly derived from a Saxon bishop supposed to have re¬ 
sided here, named Brighthehn; but this is mere conjecture, 
lloniaii coini have lieeii dug up in the vicinity. At the 
Conquest the lordship of the manor was included in the 
possessions of Harold, and was given by the Conqueror to 
his son-iii-Iaw, William dc Warren. About this time a 
e.olony of Flemings arc sup^ioscd to have established them¬ 
selves for the purpose of llsliing. From the exposed nature 
of the coast tliu town has occasionally sulfered fn)in hostile 
invasion. It was plundered and burned by the French in 
1513. .During the reigns of Henry VIll. and Elizabeth 
ibrtihcatioiis were erected to protect it. The town has also 
suffered from storms and the encroaelmients of the sciu, by 
which the clife have been undermined, and at diflerent 
times many houses destroyed. Wooden groins have lately 
been formed, running from the c:liff to low water mark, 
within which the loose sliiiiglo is deposited; the shingle in 
this part of the channel is always dri\ en eastward. A .sea 
wall is also partly built and still in progress along the K. 
cliff. During part of the .17th eentuiy Brighton is staled 
to have contained upwards of ooo families, eliiclly engaged 
in fishing. It was from Brighton that Charles 11. elleeied 
his escape to France after the battle of Worcester, Ixniig 
convoyed across the cliamiel by the captain of a coal brig, 
who afterwards enjoyed a pension for his services. 

About the middle of the Itiitli eenlury attoiiliun was 
directed to Brighton as a suitable walcriug-plaee, and 
chiclly by Dr. Richanl Russell, an intelligent medical man, 
whose work on the use of sea water created considerable 
interest. But the progress of the place was .slow until it was 
rendered a fashionable resort by Geo. IV., then prince of 
AVales, who selected it as his summer residence. In 1784 
the foutidation of the Marine Pavilion was laid. This royal 
palace may be regarded as the nucleus of modem Brighton. 
It is a singular structure. The original design has received 
many alterations and additions. The appearance of the 
uxteiior is rather fantastic than striking, preseuliiig an 
ussenihlagc of domes, minarets, and pinnacles. The furni¬ 
ture! of the interior is of a very expensive character. Th( 
pleasure grounds attached occupy upwards of seven acres. 
Adjoining the palace is the fashionable lu-oiuenade of 
Brighton termed the Steinc, which, prior to 179;}, was a 
piece of common laud used liy the iiih. fur repairing and 
drying their boats, nets, &e. It is now a spacious lawn, 
surrounded by fine homsos. On the N. side of it is a bronze 
statue by Chantrey of George IV. 

The rapid increase of Brighton caused the want of a 
suitable landing-place to be strongly felt. A euinpauy 
was accordingly formed for the creetiun of a suspension or 
chain pier, which was begun in October, 1822, under the 
direction of Captain Brown, and opened in November of the 
following year. It is composed of four s])ans or chain 
bridges, each 235 ft in length, and at the end, on a frame¬ 
work of strong oaken piles, is a platform paved with blocks 
of granite. The main chains, which are eight in number, arc 
carried over pyramidal cast-iron towers 25 ft. high, which rest 
on clusters of piles. Tlie entire length of the pier is 1136 ft., 
the breadth of the platfuriii being 13 ft. This structure, 
which Otqpff several severe storms uninjured, was .seriously 
dft|nag^ in-« tremendous gale on the night of .the 12>th 
October, 1833, by which the third bridge or span was 
broktih<aoi^n. the suspension rods and chains being snapped 
a.ndtAskiefiro4« It has been since repaired. 

0%‘ tho fi, side of the par. of Brighton is Kemp Town, 


a magnificent assemblage of private houses erected on the 
estate of Mr. When first built, a few years ago, 

it was quite detached from the town, but is now united with 
it. On tU^o .W. side, in ^ the par. of Hove, is Brunswick 
square, oife of the bcst.^;]iarts of Brighton: beyond this a 
crescent named AdfC^do-cresccnt is in the course of build¬ 
ing. Indeed i^ hOii^^art of Brighton may be briefly de¬ 
scribed as composed of Ian ges of splendid houses, formed into 
squares and crescente. The parish church of St. Nicholas, an 
untient eiKficc, stands hi#a hiUN'."VV. of the town ; the living 
is a vie., in the archdeaconry of Lewes, and diocese of Chi¬ 
chester ; the rec. of West Blatchington, a par. N.W,. of 
Brighton, is annexed to it.' The town-hall, begun in 183h, 
on the site of the old market, nearly in the centre of the 
town, is a large but ill-desigiicd edifice. The places of 
worship bek aging to tho Establishment and to the Dis¬ 
senters arc numerous. The royal chapel stands on tho site 
if the former assembly rooms, or rather tho building has 
been converted to its present use; its internal decorations 
arc very fine, particularly the seats appropriated to the royal 
family. St. Peter’s Church, erected in 1827, is a handsome 
Gothic structure, of Purbeck stone, situated near the en¬ 
trance of the fbwn by the London road. There are several 
chapels of ease subordinate to the parish church. Some of 
the dissenting chapels are handsome edifices.’'' 

The charities consist principally of the poor-house, a well- 
regulated establishment on tho top of Church Hill; the 
Dispensary and County Infirmary, founded in 1809, under 
the patronage of George IV.; the Sussex County Hospital, 
near Kemp Town, founded by the carl of Egremont and 
T. R. Kemp, Esq.; the United Fislienncn's Society, for the 
relief of the fi.'diernien of Brighton ; with several other in¬ 
stitutions of a benevolent character. Of charity schools 
there are two national schools which art! partly endowed ; 
the Union ••harity schools, founded by Edward Gofi', Esq. 
in 1803, who loft 400/. to the buys’ school, and 200/. to the 
girls’, arc supported by voluntary contributions ; and there is 
a school founded by Swan Downer, Ks<|. in which filly girls 
are educated and clothed. The education returns of 1833 
give 158daily schools, 43 hoarding-schools, 14 Sunday schools, 
and three ini'ant schools. The number of private schools at 
Bi ighlon is very considerable, a eircunistauce owing to the 
saliihrity of the placie, and the dc.sire of many parents who 
live in London to send their lihildron out of the metropolis. 

The inns, hotels, and b.atlis of Brighton are niiuicrous. 
There is a chalybeate spring in the par. of Hove, which has 
been inclosed, and has considerable celebrity. Tlie water 
has been analysed by Professor Daniel, and is held in high 
estimation for its inodieinal qualities. An estahlishmetit, 
termed the German Spa, was formed in 1825 for the maiui- 
faeture of artificial iuiner.il waters. Brighton contains 
several places of amuscinunt; a theatre, an assembly room, 
a club house, and about a mile E. of the town, on the 
summit of a beautiful part of the Downs, a fine racc-course, 
at which races take place annually either in .July or August. 

Thu trade of Brighton is (;oufined exclusively to the 
supply of the wants of a rich pojiulation. There is an 
annual I’uir on September 4th; the principal maiket 
days are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. At the 
market, which is excellent and convenient, all kinds of 
fruit, vegetables, meat, and fish are sold. The market was 
originally a weekly one, held under charter; in 1773 an act 
was obtained for a daily market. A fish market is also 
held by the fishermen on the open beach. 

There is no vestige of the fortifications erected i# the 
16th l•oulury. The present battery was originally erected 
in 1793, and rebuilt in 1830. 

Tlie gas w ith which Brighton is lighted^ is supplied by 
two gasometers; one to the E. of Kemp Town, the other 
to the \V. of Brunswick Town, near Hove Church. 

About 5 m. from Brighton, by a pleasant road across the 
Downs, is the Devil’s Dyke, an extensive entrenchment, 
about a mile in circumference, of an oval fprm, which is con¬ 
jectured, from the finding of an urn filled with coins of tho 
later Roman emperors, to have been a Roman encampment. 
It is separated from one part of the Downs by a natural 
chasm, which appears to have been mode deemr in order to 
form a high rampart calletl Poor Man's Wall. From this 
height there is a fine view of thh Weald of Sussex, and 
some of the adjoining parts of Mampsliiro, Surrey, and 
Kent. The ground around Brighton affords a number of 
fine drives and walks. 

i Since the establishment of stoam-hoats and fb^ erection 
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uf the cluiin-pier, Brighton has become a packet station, 
whicli is much used by those who prefer going and return¬ 
ing from Paris by way of Dieppe and Rouen, instead of the 
old route of Dover and Calais. Four diifurent lines of rail¬ 
road have been projected, and are now (March, 18»6) before 
the public. (Lee's Lewes mid Brighthelmslone ; Dr. 
Rclluin’s Nat. Hist, of Brighton ; Boundary Reports.) 

BRKINOLLES or BRiGNOLES. a town in France, 
capital uf an arnmd. in the dep. of Var. It is on the riv. 
Calami or Calanis, whose waters 41ow ultimately into the 
Argens; and on the road from Paris to Draguignan, 
513 ni. S.S.E. of Paris, 43“ 24' N. lat. and G“ 4' E, long. 

The town fe delightfully situated in a hollow, surrounded 
oy wooil-crowned heights. The salubrity of the air was in 
such esteem formerly, that the countesses of Provence were 
accustomed to resort hither for the purpose of h'ing-in, aixl 
had their young children brought up here. The trade of 
the place, in tlic early part of the prersent century, was con¬ 
siderable : it was csperdally famous fur the manufacture of 
leather. The pictionnaire Universel de la France 
gives the number of tan-yards at forty-two, and adds, that 
there were seven soap manufactories, seven brandy dis¬ 
tilleries, besides manufactories of silk goods, woollen cloths, 
wax, hats, glue, starch, candles, earthenware, and litpienrs. 
But the trade of the town has probably been much reduced, 
for there has been a remarkable diminution of the popula¬ 
tion. In the Work just cited it is given at'JUCO: in IS32 
it was only 5432 for the town, or 5'J40 for the whole coiii- 
inunc. 

The country around Brignnllcs is exceedingly fertile : tin! 
vine and the olive arc cultiVaUMl on the surruundinghills ; and 
the fruits, especially the dried plums, are in high e»tiniuliun. 
The arrond. of Brignolles had in 1832 a pop. of 71,002. 

BRIMSTONE. [Sui.rauu.] 

BRl'NDISI, the Roman Bnindisiuiu, and Gre<!k Bren- 
te.!;inm (Hpfvri(r<on), a town in the prov. of Terra d't>ir:into 
in the kingdom of Naples, in 40° 3S' N. fat., and lb° H. 
long., well known in Roman history lor its capacious and 
safe bar., which was the chief port of embarkation from 
Italy to Greece. The origin of Hrundisium is lost in the 
obscurity of the ante-Roman times. Tradition spoke t>f a 
Octal! colony having early settled here. It was one of the 
chief towns of tlie Messupian jien., anrl of that part of it 
called (Jalabria by several antient geographers. The name 
of Brundisiuni or Brundusiuin is said by Strabo (p. 282) 
and others to be derived from a word, whicli in the old 
Messapian language signified a stag's head, .a shape some- 
uhat resembling that of its double bar., the inner part 
of which forms two horns which half encircle the town. 
The Brundisians and the other Messapians were often at 
variance with the Greek colony of Tanintuin, before the 
Romans extended their coinpicsts into Ajiulia. After the 
war of I’yrrhns and the subjugation of Tarontum, the Ro¬ 
mans, under the consuls M. Attilius Regulns and Lucius 
■Innins Libo, turned their arms against the other towns of 
Messapia and seized Brundisiuni among the rest, about 
2i>7 H.c. Brundisinm was made a Roman colony. The 
^'ia Appia terminated at Brundisiuni. [A.nto^iinus, Iri- 
NKiiAUY.] The jioet I’acnvius was a native of this town, 
and '\'’irgil died here. Bompey, having left Rome at the 
beginning of the civil war, repaired to Brundisiuni, where 
he was besieged by Cmsar, who endeavoured to iirevent his 
escape by blocking up the inner bar. by means of two piers 
which he raised, one on .each side of the entrance. Before 
however he could accomplish his object Pompey embarked 
Ilia troops in scciwy and sailed away for Greece. To these 
two piers raised by Cassar the beginning of the deterioration 
of the inner port has been altiibiited. The passage having 
become very narrow, the sands carri(!d by the sea accnniu- 
l.itcd and formed a bar across which gradually chokisl up 
the entrance, and an isthmus was created seiiarating the 
inner from tlie outer liar, or roadsted. This however was 
the slow work of centuries. The calamities which befell 
Brindisi after the fall of the Roman empire, when it was 
taken and retaken by the northern barbarians, the Greeks 
and the. Sanicens, contributed to the deterioration of the 
liar, by preventing the inh. from attending to its repair. 
Frederick II. built a castle for the defence of the town. 
Under the Angevins the inner har. was already become a 
stagnant pool separated from the sea. Other marshes 
farmed themselves in the neighbourhood, and the air of the 
town became seriously affected. Atteifipts were made by 
the Aragonese kings to re-open the communication between 


the two harbours, but they failetlr In the'18th century 
the pup.-'iif.Briudisi was reduced to less than 3000. and was 
threatciiect with total destruction by the pestilential state of 
the atmosphere, when King Ferdinand IV, ip 1775 ordered 
the cuinmunic.ation with the inner har. to be restored. A cut 
was made across the isthmus, and tho sea water being thus 
let in, and the other marshes at tho same time partially dried 
up, the air of Brindisi evidently improved. (Pigonati, Me- 
moria del r^priinenlu tlel por/o di Brindisi IfSI.) The 
depth of the Channel however is not more than about 8 ft., 
and the vessels are obliged to remain in tho roads, in which 
there is good anchorage partly protected by an iSl. having a 
castle upon it called Forte di Mare. New works have been 
lately (bS.'iU) undertaken to keep the cliauiicl of communi¬ 
cation clear and to cloaii.se the inner har. uf the mass of sea 
wceils which accumulato very fast, and by their decay cor¬ 
rupt the atiiiosphcrc. (Afaii di Rivera, Considerazioni sulle 
diia Sicilie.) 


Itruiiiii'vinm. (‘opppr. lUit. Mu«.l 

The present town of Brindisi occupies but a small part of 
the silo of tho antient city. It is surrounded on the lanil 
side by walls and ditches, and has a castle called Forte di 
Terra, conihianding llio iiorlhern arm of the inner harbour. 
Outside the town and not far from the castle is a fountain 
said to be of Roman construciiini, with a niche on each side, 
from which flow two rills of very good water, probably the 
funntaiii mentioned by PImy from which the ships were 
su|iplied. 'J'he water in the town is braidiish. The low u 
is ill built anrl look-, miserable, and the iiir is still unwhole- 
souio in summer. The jiop., which is (iOOO, carries on some 
trade by sea; part of the oil of Puglia is shipped off at 
Brindisi. The principal object of aiiti(|uily is a pillar 
about .70 ft. high, which forms a conspicuous object. 
Another, which stood near it, has been removed to Lcitcc, 
and the jiedestal alone remains. The cathedral is u large 
but not handsome biiihling of the Norman limes, with a 
lii'isaic pavement. Brindisi is an archbishop's see. It lies 
about 2 ( 1(1 m. K. b) S. of Naples, -lo ni. N.E. of Taranto, 
•10 N. of (ialli|)r)li. ami 20 N.N.W. of I.ecce. 

BKINDLEY, .J.XMKS, was born in 1710, at Thornsett, 
a few miles from tMiapel-eii h;-Frilh, in tlfo county of 
Derby. The great iin-ident of his life was his introduelion 
to the duke of Briilgcwalcr, anil the application of his talents 
to the promotion of artificial navigation. [Huidokwatkr.] 
But he hail previously acniiired reputation hy his impiuve- 
meiits in machinery : and at an early age, nlthough deprived 
of the advantages of even a common education, he evinced 
a mind fruitful in resources far above the common order. 
Brindley followed the usual labours of agriculture iinlil 
about his seventeentli year, wben he was apprenticed to a 
millwright named Beniiet, residing near Macclcslleld. This 
individual being geniirally occ:npied in distant parts of the 
ciinnlry, young Brindley was left at home with few or only 
indefin'ile directions us to the proper manner of executing 
the work which had been put into his hands. This circum¬ 
stance, however, was well calculated to call forth tho peculiar 
qualities of his mind ; bis inventive faculties were brought 
into exercise, and he frequently astonished his employer by 
the ingenious improvements wliic.i ho effected. Mr. Benner, 
on one occasion, was engaged in preparing machinery of a 
new kind for a paper-mill, and although ho had inspected a 
mill in which similar machinery was in operation, it was 
reported that ho would be unalde to execute his contract. 
Brindley was inforiiied of this rumour, and as soon as he 
hud flnished his week's work, ho set out for tho mill, 
took a complete survey of the machinery, and, after a 
walk of fifty miles, reached home in time to cuininenr.c 
work on Moiiday morning. He had marked the points in 
which Mr. Bonnet's work was defective, and by enabling 
him to correct them, Bennefs engagement was satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 

When the period of hts apprenticeship had cxpirjsd, 
Brindley engaged in business on bis own account, bi;^.hc 
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(lid not confine liiinself to ^ Waking of m ^lftap liinery. 

In 175C ho contrived an tmprored eh(ti]^s^'oi*MrililKig some 
coal pits at Clifton, Liinctiiuirc, set'in motion by 

a v. '.icol ;?() fcet.bglo\v the surface, and the water for turning 
it was supplied ftoJi) the Irwcll by a subterraneous tunnel 
600 yards long, Ilis reputation as a man of skill and 
ingenuity stcodily increased. In 1755 a gentleman of 
London engaged him to execute a portiott of the machinery 
for a silk-mill at Cougleton. The conslruelion'of the more 
complex parts was intrusted to another individual, who, 
though eventually found incapable of performing his por¬ 
tion of the work, treated Brindley as a conmion incchanic, 
and refused to show him his general designs, until it be¬ 
came necessary to take Brindley's advice. Brindley otferod 
to complete the whole of the inachincry in his own way; 
and as his integrity and talents liad already won the con¬ 
fidence of the proprietors, he was allowed to do so. The 
ahilily with whieli ho nccoiiipliMhed his undertaking raised 
his reputation still higher. In l/fiO he erected a steam- 
engine at ■Ncwcastle-under-Lync, which Wits calculated to 
elli-et ii saving of one half in fuel. 

Khortly after this time, Brindley was consulted by the 
dnke of Bridgewater on tiie practieabilily of constructing 
a canal from Vv'orsley to Manchester. Brindley's success 
ill this undortaking was the means of fully awakening 
piililie attontion to the advantages of canals. Had a man 
of less ability utidertakcn tho work, it is not iinprobahlo 
liiat it niieht have lurnod mil a failure, atid tlic improve¬ 
ment, of our inland mnigation might have been deferred 
some years longer. The duke of Bridgewater’s canal was 
referred tout the time hy tho jirojoetors of similar under- 
laktngs, just as the J.iverpool anil Alanehesler railway is at 
tlie pri'i-eiil day in the prospectus of a now railroad. Within 
fortv-lwo years after the duke's canal was opened, applica¬ 
tion had bc;en made to J’arliameiit for 16.5 Acts for cutting 
c inal.s in (Iival Biitain. at an exp-nse of above l;!,600,000/. 
All the iiigeiiuily and resources which Brindley jiossesscd 
Were required in accomplishing the duke of Bridgewater' 
liolile seiiome; and it maybe fairly said tlial wlierc lliere 
V, ere mor^t lidUcuilies iu tlie way. lliere Brindley’s genius 
was displaied with tlie greatc-sl efi'ecl. But it was not only 
in Ills exi>edients for overcoming dillicnlties tliathis talents 
were displayed ; he made u-e of many new and ingenious 
coutrivauees for eondueiing the work with the utmost eco- 
iionir. 

In 1766 llie Trent and Mer.sey (.'anal was eommenced 
under Brimlley's siip<'rint('iid»uee. It is Uli m. long, and 
itnites the navigation of the Mersoy wifli tliat of tlie Trent 
and the Ilumber. It. was called by Brindley the ‘ (tranil 
TriinU Niivigatii.il,■ owing to the probability, from its great 
eme.mereial ituporlauee, of many other canals being made 
to join it. The (!raiid 'I'riink NaviL;ation, by means of a 
luuuel 2K.S0 yards iu length, jiasses through a hill at llare- 
eastle, in Wta!l'>rd;.bire, whieh liad previously lieen con¬ 
sidered an insurmountahlc obstaele to the completion of a 
can.: tins tunnel is 76 yards below the surl'aeo. 'I'lie pan. 
was not completed al Brimlley's death : \ml his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Ileiishall, ^ln•ee^s('ully fuiislied it. Biiudley next 
designed a can. -16 m. in length, .called the Ktafi'ordshire 
and Worcester.-hire (.'tiiial, for the purpose of eoniioeting 
the (irand Trunk witli the Severn. He also |>laniied the 
Coventry Canal, hnl owing to some dispute lie did not 
superintend its execution. lie however superintended the 
exeeutien of the Oxford Canal, whieh connects the 'rhatues 
with the Grand Trunk through tho Coventry Canal. 

These undertakings opetiecl an internal water conimuni- 
eation between tho Thames, the Humber, the Severn, and 
the Mersey, and united the great jnirts of London, Liver¬ 
pool. Bristol, and Hull, by cans, vvliieli passed through the 
tidiest and most industrious districts of England. 

The can, from tlic Trout at Stindvvvith to Clicstcrficld, 46 
m. long, was Brindley's last puhlie undertaking. He also 
surveyed and gave his opinion on many other lines for navi¬ 
gable cans, besides those nieutioucd; among others, on a 
can. I'roui Liverpool to Runcorn, where the Duke of Bridg¬ 
water's Canal locks into the Mersey. He proposed carrying 
this can. over that river al a point where tho ttdal water 
rises to the height of 14 ft. He formed also a scheme for 
uniting Great Britain and Ireland liy a tloatiiig road and 
can. from Port Patrick to Donaghadee; and like most Other 
impracticable schemes of ingenious men, it became a fa¬ 
vourite speculation. Pliillips, in his * History of Inland 
J^avlgation,' says that Brindley pointed out the method of 


building walls a^nst the sea without mortar; that ho in¬ 
vented a mode of cleansing dock-yards, and for drawing 
water out of mines by a losing and gaining bucket. Phil¬ 
lips states that ho had been in tho ‘ employ of the great 
Brindlev.’'> ' 

Brindley’s desighia were the resources of his own mind 
alone. ’When he was beset with any diiliculty he secluded 
himself, and worked diit unaided tho means of uccompiish- 
itig his schemes. Some^mes he lay in bed two or three 
days; hutVhen he arose he proceeded at once to carry his 
plans into effect, without the help of drawings or models. 
A man like Brindley, who was so entirely absorbed in his 
own schemes, was not likely to partake much of tho plea¬ 
sures of society. A hectic fever, which had liung about 
him fur several years, at Icngtli terminated his laborious 
and useful life. He died at Turnhurst, in Staffordshire, 
September 27tli, 1772, aged 56, and was buried at New 
Chapel in tho same county. 

The principal events in Brindley’s life were first commu¬ 
nicated to the public from materials furnished by Mr. Heu- 
sliall, his brother-in-law, and other friends, who spoke 
highly of ‘ the integrity of his character, his devotion to the 
public interests, and the vast compass of liis nmlorslaniling, 
vvhicli seemed to have an affinity lor all great olijccts, and 
likewise for many noble and beneficent designs whicli the 
multiplicity of his engagements and the shorliieKs of his 
life prevented him from bringing to maturity.’ No inim 
was so entirely fiTO from jealous feelings. A letter, vvritlen 
while the Grand Trunk Navigation was proceeding, I bus 
describes Brindley’s personal uppearanee:—‘Ho is as plain 
a looking man as one of the boors of tlic Peak, or one of 
his own carters; but when he speaks all cars listen, and 
every mind is filled with wonder at tho things ho pro¬ 
nounces to be practicable.’ The reply vvliicli Brimlley is 
said to liuve given to a eonmuttee of the House of Onu- 
tnons, when asked for what objcet rivers were created, viz., 
‘To feed navigable canals,’ is cliaraelcristie, and very jiro- 
bably authentic : but it was made public by an anonymous 
writer in tlie ‘Morning Post,’whose communications re¬ 
specting Brindley'were stated hy some of his friends to 
contain many inaeeuracies. 

( Pliillips's History of Intond ?iot'i<'alion : Priestley's 
Canuh of Great Britain: Communications to the. liio". 
Bril.) 

BRINE SHRIMP, or BRINE WORM. [Bit.vxcmo- 

I'OII.V.] 

BRIGNIC ISI.ES. These three isls. lie on the -Js’.l'l. 
coast of the Adriatic, near tlie port of Ta-;sano, and N. of 
'\)la, in tlie Austrian circle of Trieste. Tliey contain (he 
quarries from whieh (lie Venetians olitaincd "the asli giey 
coloured and highly duraldo marlilc of wliieh their jialaci-s 
are eon.itructed. The largest of the isls. is called IJrioiii; 
tile names of the other two arc Coseda anil San Girolamo. 
45" ;t' N. hit. i;i' 53' E. long. 

BRIGUUE, a town in France, capital of an arrond. in 
tlio dej). of Haute J.oire (Upper I.x)irc), on the road from 
Paris to Le Puy, 271 m. S. by E. of Paris; in 45" 17' N, 
lat. and 3' 24' K. long. 

This town is situated near the left bank of the Allier, 
and derives its name from an old Celtic word briva, a bridge, 
or ford (<■olnl)al•c Samaro-briva). Tliis natne however appears 
to liave belonged originally to Oi l Brionde, which is dose 
upon the Allier, while the modern town is si liille removed 
from the bank. At Old Brioude is a magnificent bridge of 
one arcli, of about 180 ft. span, supposed to have been built 
by the Romans. There is at Brioude a handsome church, 
once much venerated as containing tho relics of St. Julian, 
an early martyr, who was put to death liorc or at Old 
Briouile. Tliero were also before the Revolution several 
religious houses. There arc some woollen stuffs manufae- 
tured in this town; and in the neighbourhood marliic is 
quarried and coal dug. The pop. in 1.S32 was 5052 fur 
the town, and 50'i9 for the whole commune. 

Brioude suffered much in the middle ages from the 
ravages of war. It was laid waste in the fifth century by 
the Burgundians, in the sixth by Thierri, king of Metz, 
and ill tiie niiitli by the Saracens, and afterwards sticcos- 
sivcly by the nobles of Auvergne, by tho English, and in 
the civil wars of the sixteenth century by the Huguenots, 

The arrond. of Brioude had. in 1832. a pop. of 80,692. 

BRISGAU, THE. or BREISGAU, in the S.W. part 
of Swabia, is bounded on the N. by the Ortenau, on the B. 
by tho Black Forest, on the S, b^ Switzerland, and on the 
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W. by the Rhine,, and is now included in the chrcl&bf the 
Upper Rhino, in the Orand Duchy of Baden. It was 
oriainall y a landgraviate belonging to the dukes of Zahringen: 
it then ]>assed into the possession of the dukes of Hochberg, 
and in 1367 was sold to the house of Habsburg. Rudolpii 
of Habsburg, the founder of tho reigning dynasty of Aus¬ 
tria, was bora in the castle of Limburg, in tliis territory. It 
compri-si'd un area of about 1260 sq.m., and contained about 
140,000 inh., inclusive of .a district called the Ortenau, which 
had a pop. of about 10,000. The Brisgau is tmver.sed by 
minicroiis mountains, with the exception of the districts 
adjacent to the Khinc, where tho surface is level and the 
sod highly productive: here large quantities of grain, ilax, 
hemp, fruit, vegetables, wine, are raised. In the other 
parts docks and herds arc reared to a considerable amount, 
much limber i.s cut, and tho metals, particularly iron, cop¬ 
per, aqd lead, arc worked. The inh. of the forcst-distri<-ts 
arc cidobrated for the manufacture of wooden clocks and 
other articles of wood. The revenue whi<rh the Brisgau 
yielded amounted to about 68,000/. jior annum. By tlic 
treaty of Luncvillc, in I SOI, Austria ceded a small portion 
of this possession (tho Frickthal, on the left bank of the 
Rhine) to Fiance, which afterwards relinquished it to 
iSwitzcrland ; and also gave up the remainder to tho Duke 
of Modena its a compensation for the loss of his terrilbry in 
Italy. Up'Oi his dciitb, in ] 80.'t, it devolved to his son-in- 
law, the Archduke Fenliiiand of Au.-tria, as Duke of the 
Brisgau; but in ISOj, by virinc of tin' peace of 1‘re.sburg, 
it became tbe property of the tlit-n Flector of Baden, with 
tho exception of a small track a>>i.LOU'd to AViirtemberg, 
which Itaden subsecpienlly ac(juired. It contained seven¬ 
teen liiwiis, iucludmg Freiburg the capital. Old Breisacli, 
AValdkirch, Kensingen, Kiidingeii, Hlaullbn, and St. Bla- 
si'.’ii : and 460 villages and bamlcls. 

BRISSO'N, BARNABFA was born atFonlriiay Ic Comte 
ill the pvov.of Poitou, of a famil(’, several members of which 
liad distinguishcil themselvi^s at ibe rreuch bar. Brissoii 
aiiplied to the same profession, in wbii.li be attained the 
liigbcst honours. He was made king’s advocate in 1.676, 
afterwards councillor of stale, and lastly president a moriier 
in l.oS.'l. King llc'iiry HI. used to .say that no other king 
eoul.l boast of having in bis service so leanual a man as 
Bfissiin. He scut him on several missions, among others 
to Queen Ulizabeth of England ; and he commissioned iiim 
to collect and edit the ordinances of bis jirodeccs.sors and 
bis own, which appeared under the following title— ■''m/t’ iii‘ 
JJcjiri/ ///. (h' Vmnee et <Ic rriliae m wdr 

par Messirc Barnabe Brisson. fed. 1.6's7, afterwards repnb 
lishcd with .additions under Henry l\". by Le Caron, itil'!), 
and commonly called t.'odo Ilcnri. I’rissoii was wcdl vci>cd 
ill the uiilient writers, and several valuable works were 
result of his studies. 1. • De verborum (jute ad jus pertinent ■ 
significatione,’ a useful glossary of wonls and simteiiees of 
the Roman law. This work went lliisjiigh several editions ; 
the one by J. C. Itter, fd. Frankfort, IGHS, contains many 
additions. 2. ‘ De formulis ct snlemnibus Populi Romani 
verbis,’ lib. viii., I’ol. 16.S.1, a work of more general iiso to 
seliolars. The author explains the pmpor meaning and ap¬ 
plication of certain establisliisl forms of words which had a 
fixed lueaniiig, ami were used by the Romans in their public, 
acts, in llicir religious ceremonies, in the senate, in tlie comi- 
tia, in the forum, in their contracts, tc.slanieiits, fmienils, 8ie. 
All improved edition of this work was published by F. C. 
Conrad, fob Leipzig, 1781, with a life of Brisson prefixed to 
it. .3. ‘ Do regio Persarum principutii,' lib. iii., in which ho 
treats of the antieiit Persian monarchy, its politiiral in¬ 
stitutions, its laws, the religion and hahits of the people, and 
their military establishment. An edition with notes and 
corrections was published by Professor Ledcrlin, Strasburg, 
1710. Several other works of Brisson, ehiefly connected 
with the Roman laws and institutions, arc found in his 
‘ C)pera Varia,’ Paris, 1607, republished at Leyden, 
with the title of* Opera Minora,' which contain * Selcitariim 
ex jure civili antiquiiatum,' lib. iv.; ‘ Do ritu nuntiarnm 
De jure connubiorum * Ad legem Juliam de adultcriis 
* Do solutionibus et liherationibus* Ad legem Dominieo 
de spectaculis in Codicc Thcodosii‘ Parergou liber siiigu- 
laris all works of considerable erudition. 

Tho end of Brisson’s life was remarkably unfbrtunatiT. 
When Henry III. was obliged to leave Paris on account of 
the factions of the league in January,al683, Brisson stayed 
behind, in tho hope, as it would appear, of bringing about 
a recoQciiiation between the king and the people of the 


capital. ^.^Rer Uie murder of the Ouises, the leaguers being 
now in^mim^evdt against the king, ajcrefted, Jan. 1.689, 
the President do Harlay, and put Biis.soii in his place as first 
president of the parliament, whic'u he accepted, as lie said 
to his friends, in order to save his Ufo and that Of his wife, 
at the same time protesting privately before two notaries 
against any intention on his part of violating fh'o king’s 
prerogative. Henry III. having by an edict of February, 
1389, transferred the parliament to Tours, Brisson did not 
olicy tho summons, hut remained in tbe eapital. After 
Henry’s death in August of the same year, Brisson pro¬ 
claimed the duke of Muvenne, the chief of the .^'ague, 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. But he resisted tho iu» 
trigues of Mendoza, the Spanish onihassador, who wanted 
to obtain Ibe regency for his master, as well iis the preten¬ 
sions of Cardinal Gaetano, tbe pope’s legale, who on pre¬ 
senting to the parliament his bull of creilcniials wished to 
take the scat rcscived for the king. IIi>wever Brisson .soon 
after became suspected by tlie faction of the Sixteen who 
ruled in Paris, and who thought that lie was favourable to 
Henry IV. v\ vailing tlietiiselves of tlie absence of the duko 
ofMnyenne, they ancsted Bi'issen, wiili two 6lber council¬ 
lors, on 16th Nov, 1691, at 9 o'clock, and banged them at 
II o’clock the same morning. The Duko do Majeiuio on 
his return to Paris bans’i'd fair of the mo-l viobnt of ibo 
faction of the Sixieoii. (Do Thon, nnd Di^roiii'x stir lit 
nwrf dll rri'-'idfiit. Bris'^im, p.ir Denyso ile \’igny, 
vriirr, Paris, 1.696.) 

BRISSON, M.XTlll.MHN .JACQUES, whose zoolo¬ 
gical and philoKO|i!iical worl.s have reiid.’roil bis name de¬ 
servedly celcbralrd, was born at Fonloiiay lo-Comlo on tiio 
3Ulli of April, ill Ibo year 1723. l‘aUioalvd, as be may bo 
.said to have, been, iimb'r Reaumur (for bis youth was passi'd 
in aiding the labours of that accuriilo observer of nature, 
and in superiiilemling bis eabiiu't), be imbibed, at an early 
aiic, a love for natural seionee, whieli oiih lei'l him uilli lii.s 
life. 

Ilis progress must have been rapiil : for wo find him 
scleeled as Ibe |ii|. r in pin sic-.; and natural hi.-.1i'rv to (be 
‘children of Fraiiee,’ and lilliiig tin- olliee of ' Ceii. eitr 
Rov.il.’ Ill' beeaiiie a iiK-mb.’r of 1 be Ae.uleon of .‘'.i-iima 
and afterwards of lb;: Iii -liiute, and siieeeedeii the Abl.i' 
Nollet. ill tbo plni-ieal eh.iir :il tbe i ollege of Navarie. A 
warm defender of the Abbe, wIio.m' ikeory of eleetricity la) 
supported '.' itli all I'le weapons wb'cb bis intimate know- 
ledge of the subji'el adorded bilii, be altaelied FranUlin, 
and endi-avoured to pull do-.vii i’rie.-llev: mil be, nolwilin 
slalldiiii’. f.iirly slated to bis elass, in Ins e.ijiaeity of |iro 
lessor, the new llieory wlii-li bad taken tin- plaee of that of 
ll'.o Abb.', expliiiliing and disenssing tbo faels on which it 
rested. 

Tlie government eliari.o d liini with tbo eure of providing 
liolitiiiiig-eoinlnelors for ilie prelection of miiiiy public build¬ 
ings, and apjioin'-. d him to examine t’no e wliieh other pro¬ 
jectors might, bring forward. 

Death crept npoii bim al. Broi-si, n<'ar Versailles, on tbo 
2'lrd .Juno, in Ibe vearl.stifi, at li’io .ige i.f eiglily three ; but 
for some months before be died be was a luelaiieboly example 
of tbe body siirvii ing ibo intelleet. An aj-oplei-iio attack 
bad defaced all bis idea.', ilepriring 1""' of tin; knowledge 
wbieli be bad so lalieriously a-apiireil. ami even blotting out 
fiom his memory ibe Freiieh language. It. is a jiailifnl bitt 
striking proof of Ibo eiiduranee of ibo-.e e.-nlie'l. imjires.sioiis 
wliieh aro stamped upon llio iiifaiil imud, that bis only ri}- 
eotleetioiis in this cli-tressiiig .stall* eoii'i-led of a few words 
of tbo provincial idiom wliieh ho bad beard from his nurso 
and li)ped with his first accents. 

His works aro numerous: aieong Ibe most imporlaiit arc 
his ornithology, and his treaiise on the specific gravity of 
bodies. Tbo fir.sl appeared al Paris in 17(:0, in 6 vols. 4to., 
in Latin and Freiicb. Tho second, under tin; title of* Po- 
.santcur Spccitiqne de-. (.'orps,’ was pnblisliod in ipiarto in 
1787. 

BRISSOT, JACQUES PIERRE, was barn on tbo 
14th of January, 17.61, in tho village of (6uarvillc, near 
Chartres. His father, though only a poi, - pastry-cook, con¬ 
trived to give all his children a good education It. was lii.s 
intention that .lacoiies Pierre, who as a boy g:ivo sign i of 
great talents, shoiibi be brought up to the bar. but. tbe r oulli’.' 
early passion for literature defeated this project. Brissot 
was particularly fond of tho study of langmigcs. and made 
himself a perfect master of English: he eagerly devoured 
the best authors, turning bis attention more csjicciaily to 
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iho historians, economists, and politi^ inters. i.|6n attain* I 
ing tho age of manhood hc quittral tiK&study or law and j 
went to Boulogne, where he was intrusted'With the editor¬ 
ship of the ‘ Courier dc I'Europe.’ This liberal journal was I 
soon arbitrarily suppressed by the French government, and ' 
Brissot was thrown upon tlie world with no other resources 
tlian his acquirements and abilities. 

In 1780 he published his ‘ Theory of Criminal Laws 
and the next year two eloquent discourses on the same sub¬ 
ject gained him the prizes in the Academy of Cliftlons-sur- 
Marne. Between the years 1782 and 1786 he put forth ten 
volumes of ‘ The Philosophical Library’ on criminal laws. 
At the same time he studied the natural sciences, and de¬ 
voted part of his time to metaphysical pursuits, in which 
hitler department he published an essay, entitled ‘ On 
Truth, or Meditations on the Means of reaching Truth in 
all branches of Human Knowledge.’ During part of this 
time he resided in England, and it was in London, some¬ 
where about the year 178.3, that he undertook a periodical 
work, called ‘ Universal Correspondence on all that concerns 
the Happiness of Men and Society.' The laudable object of 
this Work was to disseminate in France all such jiolitica} 
principles as were based on reason. The constitutional laws 
and usages of England formed a leading topic. The French 
government seized and suppressed the book. His next 
works were‘A Picture of the Sciences and Arts of Eng¬ 
land.' and another on British India. 

Returning to France, the ministry of the day arrested 
him and threw him into tho Bastille. His imprisonment 
was not of long duration, but in obtaining his liberty he 
Was compelled to give up an Anglo-French work, which was 
to have been written partly by Knglishmen and partly by 
Frenchmen, and circulated in both countries. These perse¬ 
cutions inllamcd his hatred of arbitrary power. In 1785, 
during tbc insurrection of the Walliicliians, he published 
two letters, addressed to the Emperor .loseph II.,‘On the 
Right of Emigration,' and * On the Right of InsuiTcctioii.’ 
Ho continued to be indefatigable with bis pen, but most of 
his works possessing only a temporary interest, have long 
since fallen itito ohlivion. He warmly favoured the revolu¬ 
tionary party in tho English North American colonies, and 
wrote a good deal in support of their cause. He was .an 
emancipationist, and one of the first members of tho French 
society called ‘ The Friends of the Blacks.’ 

The freotlom of his pen brought him again into dilRcul- 
tics, and on learning that a lettrc-de-cachet was signed fur 
his arrest, ho lied and took refuge in England. After a 
short stay in London he crossed the Atlantic to the United 
States, where his love of rc])ublican institutions was in- 
crca.sed by seeing their operation in that country. 

In 1789 the progress of events in Franco enabled him to 
return lioine, and use his pen without any fear ol' the Bas¬ 
tille. He iioated forward on tho revolutionary torrent. lie 
was elected member of tbc first municipal council of the 
city of Paris, and in that capacity vccci\cd the keys of the 
captured Bastille, ou tbc I4tli of .Inly. Soon after he was 
elected by the citizens of Paris to be their rcprcscntiitivc in 
tbc Constituent Assembly. He joined the party called the 
Gironde, and co-operated with \'’ergniniid, Guadet, Gen- 
soni)6, the Provencal Isnard, tind others, who were weak and 
imprudent politicians, but among the most oloipicnt tiiid best 
men in France. ‘ The opinions of Brissot, who desired acoin- 
plete reform ; his great activity of mind, which enabled him 
to re-produec liiinself in the journal called “ Tho Patriot.” 
at the trihunc of the Assembly, in the club of the .larubius ; 
his precise and extensive information respecting the situa¬ 
tion of foreign powers, gave him a great ascendency at a 
moment of struggle between the parties and a war against 
all Europe.' (Mignct, Hist, uf the French llemlution.) The 
Girondists triumphed over the Fcuillans or moderate con¬ 
stitutional monarchy ]iarty; but they were in their turn de¬ 
feated in much the same manner by the .lacobins or party 
called the Mountain, who went us much farther than the 
Girondists, as the Girondists had gone farther than the 
Fcuillans. The Gironde was nothing more in the revolu¬ 
tion than a party of transition from the power of the middling 
classes of society to that of the mob. The members of it 
put themselves and their country in a position from which 
there was no escape except through seas of blood. During 
the fearful struggle Brissot incurred the dctidly Italred of 
Robespierre, which was equivalent to a death-warrant. On 
tho 2nd of June. 1793, a sentence of arrest was passed 
against him. Brissot was calm and firm, and at first not 


inclined to do anjtthing to escape death, but on the en¬ 
treaties of his family and friends he attempted to got to 
Switzerland. Being arrested at Moulins, he was carried 
back to Pqris, and brought before the revolutionai 7 tribunal, 
where the Jacobins in vain endeavoured to destroy his 
courage and self-possession. The only regrets he expressed 
were at the politioid errors he had committed, and at leaving 
his wife and children in absolute poverty. Ho was con¬ 
demned, of course, and went to the guillotine with twenty 
other Girondists, his associates and friends, on the 31st of 
October, 1793, just nine months and ten days after they 
had voted the death of Louis XVI. (whose life however they 
attempted to spare), and fifteen days after the execution of 
tbc Queen Marie Antoinette. They marched to the scaf¬ 
fold with all the stoicism of the times, and singing, as it was 
the fashion to do, the Marsellaise, or song of the republic. 
They all died with courage. Brissot was only thirty-nine 
years old. His companions in death iverc Vergniaud, Gen- 
sonne, Fonfredc, Diicos, Valazc, Lasource, Sillcry, Gardien, 
Carra, Duprut, Beauvais, Duchatel, Mainviclle, Lacaze, 
Boileau, Lehardy, Antibotil, and Vigee. 

Brissot stood at the head of the party which ho embraced. 
At one time in his political career a large section of the 
house was called after his name, * The Brissotins.' He 
was singularly honest and disinterested; he sincerely wished 
the good of his country, but he knew not how to accomplish 
it. His biographers have recorded of him, that he was 
mild and simple in his manners, small of stature, weak, and 
somewhat deformed in person, and that his conntennnce 
was frank, open, and expressive. After bis return from 
America, he afl’ceted the simplicity of dress of tbc Quakers. 
(Bioff. Univ.; Biog. des Conteniporahis; Miguel, Hisl.de 
la Bcrohitinn Frnnfnise ; and Lacretelle.) 

BRISTOI., a sea-port town in the West of England, is 
in 51'" 27' C-.3" N. lat, 3.5' 28-6" W. long., 108 m, from 
London and 313 from Edinburgh, direct dislauce, between 
the counties of Gloucester and Somerset, and at the junction 
of the rivers Avon and Froome, about 10 m., measured by 
tbc course of tho water, or 7 m. in a straight line from the 
spot where the Avon enters the Bristol Channel. 

Klymulogy of its wumc.-—The most antient name of 
Bristol on record is f'acr Odor, the city of the gap, or chasm 
through which the Avon finds a passage to the siia; and 
to this was added the local description of Nant Baddon, 
ill the valley of the baths. Much diversity of opinion has 
existed with regard to the etymology of its present name, 
Bristol; and much of this uncertainty probably arises from 
the looseness of its ortbograi>hy in antient doc.uincnfs. 
Soyer, in bis history of Bristol, lias enumerated 47 varia¬ 
tions, mostly from different, some liom the same authorities; 
and even these are not all. Hot tlio only modes of writing 
the name that aro material, as serving to load to the ety¬ 
mology, are Bristuit, and Bricstow. The Rev. Dr. Shaw 
derives Bristol from the Celtic words ‘bras,’ quick, rapid, or 
‘ braos,’ a gap, chasm, or rent, and ‘ tuilc,’ a stream : a deri¬ 
vation entitled to some credit. With regard to Bricstow, 
Cliattcrton derives it from Briciric, the last king of Wessex, 
who commenced his reign a.d. 784, and died by poison a.ij. 
HOO, supposing it to have been originally called Brietricstow. 
It appears also that Bricstow, or a similar name, iirevailcd 
from lOG4 to 1204 ; and it is remarkable that a Brictric was 
T.ord of Bristol at the earlier of these two dates. But, iiot- 
M ilbstanding this, the following conjecture as to the origin 
of the name seems by far the most probable. The Saxon 
Word ‘ brie’ signifies a break, a breach; and brie would 
thus be a literal translation of Odor; dropping then the 
British prefix 'cacr,' and substituting the Saxon sullix 
‘ stow,’ we should at once arrive at Bricstow, retaining the 
name which is most descriptive of the locality, and obtain¬ 
ing pure Saxon in exchange for pure British. 

Historical Sketch. —Of the fooling which the Romans ob¬ 
tained in this part of England suflicient evidence exists; 
and to Vespasian, afterwards emperor, the founding of the 
Roman station Abona, at Sea Mills, upon the Avon below 
Westbiiry-upon-Trym, has with great plausibility been 
ascribed. It is certain that the Romans obtained early pos¬ 
session of Bristol; and in the time of Constantine, the time 
assumed by Seyer for its foundation, they invested it with a 
wall and gates, which inclosed the area now occupied liy the 
most central portions of the town. After the withdrawal of 
the Roman troops, afid at the epoch of the invasion of Cerdic 
(A.D. 495), who fii-st carried the Saxon arms into Western 
England, Bristol formed past of the dominions of the princes 
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of Cornwall, whose jurisdiction extended over all Somerset¬ 
shire and part of Gloucestershire. It is recorded in Ellis's 
‘ Specimens of Early English Romances,' that ‘ a vast army 
of Sarazens (pagans) from Denmark made an attack on 
Bristul with 30,000 men, in which they were sdr' completely 
defeated that not five of them escaped.' Whatever may be 
thought of tliis tide, or ratlicr of its authority, U is iiniiossi- 
ble that Bristol could have escaped from a strife which raged 
for a time so hotly around its walls; but it appears to have 
maintained its indcirendence until the invasion of Crida, 
who in 581 totally subilucd the country upon the Gloucester¬ 
shire side of the Avon, and erected upon the ruins of the 
antieiit governments the Saxon kingdom of Mercia, of 
which, it is to he presumed, Bristol funned the I'ronlier city 
bordering upon the neighbouring Saxon state of Wessex, 
and diviileil from it by the Avon. Caer Odor had now be¬ 
come Brie-slow; and in olM Jordan, tlic companion of 
Augustine, in bis mission for the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, preaclied on the spot now called t'ollegc Green, 
whi<di subsequently became the site of the inonaslery, 
biiilt in honour of the chief missionary, and now the cathe¬ 
dral church of Bristol. In ii.'tO Bristol was held under 
Athelstan by Ailward, as Lord of the Jlimor. Ailward 
was a Saxon no\)leman of considerable power and wealth in 
the adjoining counties: he was succeeded (980) in liis lord¬ 
ship by his son Algar. Upon (he coins of Gauute the name 
of the town first appears ns Brie and Bricslow; so that at 
this date (lotD it. must have jiosscs'icd some importance. 
Indeed from this lime its l•i^e as a port may with certainty 
be dated ; for we find that upon the ivindemnation of Karl 
Godwin (lo.'il) his sons Ilarohl and [..eofwine escaping to 
Bri.'tol, thence emliarked for Ireland: and that after tliidr 
reconciliation with (lie king, and the employment of Harold 
by Kdward to chastise the Welsh, that ehief'laiu embarked a 
body of men on board his lleet Iroin Brikestow. We gatlier 
also from the life of Wolstan, who was consecrated JJishop 
of Worce.ster A.n. JUfig, that Brichtou was, from its coii- 
vpiiiciieo as a jiort, especially for embarkation to Ireland, 
i.serl commonly (or the puri>ose of e.xporting slaves: a prac¬ 
tice wliiidi W’olstan deiioiineeil to the Conqueror, who 
forbade, Init failed uKcrlv to e.xtinguish, the inhuman trallic 
by a royal cilii't. On the accession of William, Brielric then 
held the lioiiour iit succession Croin his fatlier Algar : hut 
his estatt's were seized by William and himself confined 
in Wiiiclii sier Castle, where he died. The profits of the 
Honor the king gave to his queen, and resinned tliem at. her 
death. To the early jiarl of the Norman period the addi¬ 
tion of the Second wall .around (ho town is aserihed ; p.ro- 
hahly it was luiilt together with the castle by Godi'rey 
hislio)) of ('.onlanees. in Normandy, .iiid of Kxeler, in 
England, who followed the Conqueror to this country. 

The c:istle is not mentioned liy name in the Domesday 
Book, compile'! lOHii: and the first historical notice of it 
occurs on the death of William I., when it was fortified and 
held by (lodfrey on behalf of Robert, the Conqueror's 
eldest S'JU. It must at that linn: have been a place of 
considerable strength, for the insurgents in the Wi?st made 
it thoir head quarters, hearing thitlier all the plunder acen- 
nnihitcd in foraging the adjoining counties, until, on the 
final success of Rufus, Goilfiey retired into Normandy, and 
the king, in whom tho honor then was, conferred it upon 
his cousin Fitzhamon. By referring to Domesday Book, we 
shall be enabled very readily to trace the actual position of 
Bristol at the time of the Norman invasion. In that coin- 
pildtion tho biirgcuses of Bri.stul arc repeatedly refcrri'd 
to; Bri.slol then was a burgh or w.dled town: it is akso 
recorded that the btirgciises paid to the king in reserved 
rents, fines, customs, and tolls, 57/. fi.v. 8i/. It follows that 
it was a royal burgh, tho tenants in which held for the ino.st 
part immediately under the king. [Houotioii.p. 19.j.] Tlic 
local government of the city was vested in a prepositor or 
chief magistrate, who acted under the ciislos of the castle, 
tho caput honoris, tho eonstahlc of which was either the lord 
of the Honor when he made it his residence, or an individual 
holding under him or the king. It does not appear that the 
prepositor was a salaried ofUecr, although, as he was dc vir- 
tute officii cstdicator to the king, his reasonable charges on 
that head were defrayed: but tho town was charged with 
the maintenance of the castle; and in addition to the sum 
recorded in Domesday Book as paid to the king, there is 
this item,—‘ And to the J-aird Bishdp [Goilfrey] £'/8,' which 
was the precise sum annually paid by the town to the con¬ 
stable of the castle for several subsequent reigns. The 


prepositor, at thb secession of William I., was Hardyng, 
a wealthy merc^'nt'^bf the town, and ||i9 founder of the 
Berkeley family. He was continued in his office by tho 
Conqueror, and was succeeded on his deatli, which did not 
occur till the reign of Henry I. (1115), by Robert, com- 
moiMy called Fitzharding, and first Lord of Berkele;^. But 
during tliis period that i>art of tho present city which lies 
upon the Somersetshire side of the Avon, and cbmpriMS 
the parishes of RcdclifT, St. Thomas, and Temple,, pos¬ 
sessed a separate jurisdiction and a prepositor of its own. 
It was called the Vil de Radclcove, and was in every re¬ 
spect the rival of the neighbouring town until the tw'o'were 
incorporated. The estimated number of houses contained 
at this time within the walls of the town was 480; the pop. 
could not have far exceeded 3000. To Robert Fitzhamon 
the grant of Rufus ap|K'ars to have been absolute. Robert 
founded the abbey of Tewkesbury, conl'crriiig on it tho 
church of St. Peter at Brigsloii, and a tithe of the rents of 
the town; and as warden of the Welsh Marches, lati ofllco 
attached to the Honor, and hearing somewhat onerously 
upon the townsmen, who were charged witli chocking tho 
turbulent Welsh,) ho conquered the co. of Glamorgan, 
making Cardiff his capital. He died 1107, leaving his 
three daughters to the wardship of Henry I., to which king 
lie had, on the death of Rufus, transferred his allegiaiiee. 
Henry gave the eldest daughter, Mahile, in marriage to his 
natural son Rohert, on whom he conferred the Honor, 
creating him first (Norman) Earl of (Sloiiecstor : the annual 
value of the earldom has been estimated at lOOU/. in the 
money of the lime. Robert Earl of Gloucester has hecii 
justly esteemed the first man of his age; and to his care, 
af'ler llie c.'ipture of Duke Robert of Normandy (IJ'ili), 
II eiiry ruiifided his unfiirtuiinte brother, whom the enri for 
some time eoiillucd in the castle at Bristol, until, for greater 
.security, he was removed to CardilV (.laslle, where he ilicd. 
On the death of Henry, Earl Rohert maintained Bristol 
and its castle on behalf of his sister Matililu, against the 
usnrjiatioii of Stephen. The castle he is sitiil to liave built.; 
but as a castle was certainly in existence, tbe proiiabihly 
is tliat he ciiKu'iii-il its site and added to its defences only ; 
and tills be appears to have done most efl'eetiially, for under 
liini it bceaiiie one. of the largest and strongest fortresses in 
the kiiieiloin. ll oi-eiipied about li acres of ground, and 
William Boloner, surnatneil Wyreestre, states that the walls 
were t:.j ft. thick at the base and 9.i at the top, Stephen 
was brought to this castle after his eaptniv at the hallIc of 
Linculn (II-IU), and kept prisoner until the following year, 
when he was exchanged against Earl Rohert. 

During this stormy period the prepositor of the town, 
Robert Fitzharding, was employing a portion of his wealth 
! in creeling the abbey of Si. .'\ngnstiiie, now the cathedral 
j elmrch ; and William of Mahiicsliury writes that the port 
was at this time ‘ the resort of ships cciriiiig from Ireland, 

] Norway, ainl other coiuitrics beyond sea; lest a region so 
j fortunate in native riches shouhl he destitute of tho com- 
; nieree of foreign wealth.’ Earl Rohert died at Bristol of a 
! sc\ ere lever in November, I 117, having previously fouiideil 
j the priory of St. James (suhsequunlly tlic parochial church 
I of that name) in Bristol, in the choir of which he was, at 
; his own rcsiuest, iiilerred. He was succeeded in his carl- 
i (lorn by bis son William. Henry II. on bis ncecssion (115-11 
j resumed the royal jurisdiction over the towns, castles, &c,, 
which belonged to the crown, by taking them into his own 
hands; hut'JO years elapsed before he obtained possession 
of the castle of Bristol, wiicii (1175) the earl surrendered it 
into the king’s hand, constituting the king's son his heir, 
the king at the same lime contiactiiig for tho marriage of 
his son John with Isabel tlic earl's daughter. Tlie rise 
of Bristol into a free niuiiic.ipal town may now be said 
fairly to cotiiiiiciice, and its progress was rapid in the ex¬ 
treme. For tbe services reii 'ered to tlie king's mother 
during tlie wars with Siepbcii the btirges.ses had a right to 
expect favours at bis baud ; but the first gracious act on 
record is a charier, granted I Ki t, in which they are ex¬ 
empted from toll, passage, and custom Ihronghuiit all tbe 
king's lands wherever they shall -oine, they and their 
goods. At his father’s death, I’rincc John was Earl of 
Moreton (Mortagne, Normandy) and Lord of Ireland ; and 
by his marriage with the La<ly Isabel, soleuiiiizcd at Marl- 
liorough, August 29, 1189. be became also Lord of Bristol, 
to which city lie in the ibllowing year granted a charier, 
which is historically most valuable, for it recites all the 
existing privileges of the place. From this document wo 
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find Aftt tlie burgesses were exempted from pleading or 
being impleaded without the walls of the town, except in 
rases of foreign tenure, in which the town had no jurisdic¬ 
tion : from the fine levied by the lord on the hundred in which 
murder had been committed; and from wager of duel, un¬ 
less appealed to on the death of a stranger killed \yithin 
the walls: that no one could take an inn (hospitium) within 
the walls without leave of the burgesses; tirat they were 
exempt from toll, laslage (privileged purterage), pontage and 
all other customs throughout their lord’s land; and that 
they could not ho condemned in money above 40.s.; tirat the 
hurtdred court was held once in tire week, and that the bur¬ 
gesses had power of recoverirtg all debts, &c., tbrorrgborrt 
their lord's larrd ; that lands and terriires within the town 
were to be held according to the rarsloirrs of the place ; 
liiat pleas with regard to all debts coirtraclod in the lowtr 
riiiisl bo there held; and that in case of tolls takeir against 
tire charter, the prepositor could cnibree rcstoratioir by 
seizirre ; that strarrgers witlriir the town corild not buy 
hv.rther, corn, or wool, but of a burgess, rtpr sell wine except 
from a ship, nor cloth except at the fair, nor rorrraiir itr the 
town to sell goods longer than 10 days; that no burgess 
c iii'.d be elsewhere detained for airy debt except of bis owir 
or fur one in wliieh he had boeoine surely ; tliat he e luld 
marry without lire license' of his lord, and tluil the hml had 
wardship only so far as re-;urd';d t!;;' lands in his o-.vir fee; 
that no one could l;ike tyue (a lax Imied in kiu'l itr those 
pritriitiv<! linre.s ad libitinii) except f-r the usc of the lord 
earl : that the burgesses could grind their corn where tlu.'y 
etrose; lli.il tlr, } were trot obiigeil to bail any one, rrot everr 
their servairts : and lliatihiw’ wiu-e allowed to hare all their 
reasotrable guilds. The-e ex\>tiug privileges the charier 
eoitftrnrs; it grants irr addiliorr the privilege of holding pro¬ 
perly in free burgage on land-gab'.e service (i>ajnic;iit of 
greimd-rent), and id' making iinproveiuenis by building 
upon the banks of the river and upon the otlier void places 
of till! town. This may serve to show us v.bat the feudal 
sy.sloiii was, as well as to indicate very nearly wbal was the ; 
roeial position of llristol at the time the wlode of the.se jiri- 1 
\ilege.s W(!re exleivled to the men of lledelill'. I 

(in the accession of Henry HI. he was crowned at Glou¬ 
cester, and the barons being then in arms against the 
tyranny of the late king, Henry came with his retinue to , 
ISr.istol for greater security. Hero a reconciliation was ' 
ctUveted; and an important alteration took place in the 
mnnieipal government of the town. Hitherto the only local 
magislralo appears to have been the prepositor, who also ' 
seein.s to hare .acted as the king's manorial steward ; but 
now the privilege of elmosiug a mayor and two \irepositors 
was granted to the burgesses. The functions of the latter 
fivtn heureforth were similar to those of bailiffs or shorilTs, 
into wliieh oflices their own subsci|ncnlly lap.sed; and upon 
the mayor ilevohed the duly of e.seheator to the king. In 
the bill of his reign (I'i ’j) Henry let the farm of the town 
(liitherto granted to individuals) for the first time to the 
burgesses themselves, for eight years, at the advanced 
rent of 240/. per annum, .saving to the king eertaiu baili¬ 
wicks in the suburbs, and of the prisage of beer so much 
as should be necessary for the use of the constable of the 
(vaslle and his pi:oi)lo—the rest for the bnrge.sses. lint the 
rents and profits so lea.sed did not comprise the whole of the | 
revenues of the town ; fir in the charter roll for the lltli of | 
this king’s reign, preserved among the records of Chancery, 
it i.s written that the king li.ad granted to Jordan Laurence 
and his heirs the tronago and pesage (customs paid for the 
weighing of wool and merchandize) in the town of Bristol, 
for the ‘ service of 10.v. per annum.' 

In the 2(ith of his reign the king again fanned the town 
to the burgesses for a term of twenty years, at a rental of 
‘2i0l.; and at the termination often years the lease was re- 
iftw'cd for a term of sixty years, at a rental of 2iiG/. l .'kv. 4(1. 
The course of the river Froome within the town bad pre¬ 
viously been to the E. of its present channel, so that it 
jiassoiuUrough a part of the town now called Baldwin Street, 
joining tlie Avon a little below the bridge, and flooding the 
ground, until those parts now occupied by (Jiiceu Square 
nud the quay wore converted into a marsh; and the anchor¬ 
age was confined to a small stretch of quay above the bridge, 
where the vessels lay on a rough and stony bottom, with a 
very high and inconvenient place of landing. The trade of 
the port had now however outgrown the extent of this quay, 
and the burgesses resolving to cut a new course for the 
Avon, the ground necessary to the purjiose was ceded to the 


mayor and commonalty hy the abbot of St. Atigustinq's for 
the sum of ten marks. 'The work was noiumeuccd in 1239, 
and completed about the year 1247. The extent of quay 
obtained by this spirited proceeding was 2100 feet; and the 
channel of the river was dug 18 ft. deep and 40 yards wide, 
at a cost of 5000/. For the complcliou of this undertaking, 
which for its day well deserves the title of great, the bur- 
gcs.ses of Bristol obtained a writ of inandumn.s from the 
king to the burgesses of Kadcleevc, requiring tlioni to ren¬ 
der their assistance : and in the year of its completion both 
vils. were by royal charter incorporated into one. A stone 
bridge was immediately commenced for the better means of 
communication between the united towns, the wall of tbe 
town was cxlciided so as to enibraco the now di.stricl, and 
Kudcliff shortly became the scat of those. Juanufactories 
which, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth eentiiiy, almost 
supplied England with cloth, glass, and soap. In the year 
1243 it is recorded that the latter article of Bristol manu¬ 
facture was first sold in London. 

During the unsi ftlod slate of the kingdom iti the roign 
of Edward 11., consorpienl upon the quarrel of the king with 
his barons, tbe town was for some lime held by ibc cilizen.s 
I aizaiiist the sovereign, and the royal authority completely 
' s 't aside. Tliis rehelliou originated in an alleged attempt 
I of fourteen of the principal citizens (r/e majarihun) to 
usurp the management and disposal of Iho corporate fumls, 
to the exclusion of llio burgesses at large, in whom the right 
was; a usurpation which was resented hy the burgesses, 

I who cc.niph’.ined akso that a cnsioui called cocUeltwas levied 
upon their goods contrary to their aniicnl privileges. L'jior. 

: ap])eal to the king, a special commis.siuu of Oyer and 
i Tertiiiner was issued to inquire into the case ; but the eom- 
i mission was objected to by Ihepojnihir parly, on tbe ground 
j that foreigners (that is, jiorsoiis not burges.sc.s of Bristol) 

■ Were put ui>oii the iu()nisilion or jury ; and a Inniult 
arising during its sitting in the Gnildhall, the commis¬ 
sioners narrowly escapotl with tliidr lives. The parties 
indicted for Ibis olfence, refusing to appear before the king's 
justices at Gloucester, were outlawed ; and Ibc bnrge.-ses 
retaliated by baiiisbing the obnoxious Ihurteen from the 
town, seizing upon their property, and collecting the king's 
rents and customs to Ibeir own use. The rebellion begun 
in 1311 ; and the town ‘held its own' for the sp.ico of four 
years, during which time it continued to exist, a lillle re¬ 
public in the heart of a great monarchy, if a sovereignly so 
I'U'ii with dissensions can properly he termed great, 'i'hc 
local government was carried on aecording to its aulieiit 
form, with this exception : the burgesses held the authority 
of the castle at defiance, ami, for their better security, built 
against it a strong wall with forts, traces of which, of an 
immense thickness, have been rccen.tlv discovered in making 
exi'avalions on its site in Dolpliin Street, aiilietiily, from 
Ibis fact, termed Defence Lane. In the sjiring of 1314 the 
city was invested on the part of Edward by the earl of Glou- 
ee.4ov, at the head of an army of 20,000 men, raised hy the 
sherifi's of the adjoining counties of Somerset, Gloucester, 
and Wilts, under writs issued in the niidsummer of the pre¬ 
ceding year; but the townsmen, encouraged by their mayor, 
.Tohn le Taverner, stoutly resisted their besiegers, and the 
king requiring men for liis Scottish wars, the siege was 
rai.sed. About the latter end of 1310, the burgesses re¬ 
fining to submit without a full admi.ssionof their antient 
_ rivileges and exemption fiom the obnoxious lax, the town 
was again besieged, and, alter a few days' resistatwc, sur¬ 
rendered to the army of the king. The 14 majorcs were 
reinstated, and a general pardon was procured from the 
king on the payment of a considerable fine and the arrears 
of the cockott. The only charter of this king to the town 
w'as one granted in the 15th of his reign, in eunlirtnation of 
28ih of Edward I. 

1 n 1327, the year succeeding the accession of Edward III,, 
tile castle and borough of Liverpool were together taken to 
be worth 31)/. lOs. per annum ; while three years afterwards 
the town of Bristol was farmed at a rental of 240/. In the 
5th of his reign the king granted to the town the privilege 
of receiving, for the term of four years, a custom on goods 
coming to the town for sale, in aid of repairing its walls. 
The articles taxed will show' the nature of the traffic at that 
time: they consist of live stock, agricultural produce and 
fish, wine, wool, skins, linen cloth, and cloth of silk, 
‘ Irish Galway cloths,' (jalt, ashes, honey, iron, lead, alum, 
brass, tallow, millstones, copper, leather, oil, and wood. 
Tbe copy of this grant is still preserved among the records 
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of the Court of Chancery. In the 5th year of hU reign 
Edward granted a charter to the burgesses, confirming 31st 
of Henry III. and 15th of Edward II., and providing, tliat 
to prevent waste and fraud tlie mayor should have ward 
over the goods and chattels of orphans, and that tho bur¬ 
gesses should have view of ii'unk-pludgc in the suburbs of 
the town ; a privilege of some iuii>ortanec, as the right of 
tho town to hold court in Uedclitf Street was contested by 
tho lords of Ih-rUcloy. For the encouragement of the home 
manufacture of cloth, the use of the foreign article was, in 
13.37, oxpr(!ssly forbidden; and of the promise of golden 
ju-oru which the proliihitiun held out Bristol appears to have 
availed it.'vlf with great spirit. Some of the principal towus- 
ini ii cri-cicd loams in their dwelling-houses, and on a tax 
I'ciiig levied on llus new trade by tliu local jtowers, it was 
lehevcd IVom s. t impolitic an impo.st on petition to the king. 
In l!,e l.'ith of Kdwaril 111. the parliament having granted 
a soliMdv of .lO. 11(10 sacks of wool, London was rated at .'>03 
1: '.'.-s. lli’i:.! >1 at (>:!, and York at I!!; and in the 27th of the 
saniir ivh.n a uool staple was fixed at Bristol, and the trade 
v.a-. pni'ccitled willi such activity, that tlic suhnrbs of the 
town li.-ia.nie jx'npled with the makers of cloth. The 
tra.lc c.'iuiiiucd to iiros\‘er until the reign of Henry VIII., 
w I;--;! * I'f Bri. lol' was hcM in high esteem; and it 

liiiO 'ivd a!:i'ut the city till I/.'lit, when the electoral body of 
hecnicii, ill nunihcr .Tspi), then residing within tho town, 
laiiied .'(00 weavers: the trade has .since altogether le- 
lire.l into the adjoining eonnties. | 

■lining to the histiJiy of the town during the reign of 
Edward Ill., we find that in l.'t.'itt, the king ivfiuiring ves- 
scl.o of tho several p c.ts f.>r the defenee of the kingdom, 
Bristol was eommamled to furnish 21 vessels, and Liverpool 
one sniall harli. In the war with France, which commenced 
in the spring of l.'ll.), (112 men were raised in Bristol 
and ttloiieeslcr ; Bristol also eonliihuted 22 ships with (id.s 
mariners, and London the same number of ve.ssels with OH'J 
marines. 

A iiiost imitorlant step in tho municipal history of the 
tow n was taken at this lime. A charter was granted in the 
'irihiif the king’s reign (and eonfirmc'l by I’arliament, a eir- 
emnsiaiiee which has since caused much ditiiculty with re- 
Icivncc to the suhscuuclit vovid cliarters) to the hiirgcsscs, in 
ci.iisidi'rali in of the good service done by them to tho king 
by their shipping, and for fitttt marks. l*reviousIy, tho town 
hciiig partly in tho co. of Gtoucoster ami partly in that of 
f’lo'iicrset, the hurges.ses had been put to eiiiisiilcrahle ex¬ 
pen to .and ineimvtMiieneo in their atlendaiice at the .assi/.e 
towns of (ilmicestcr and llehesicr. By this (barter both 
were in f'.iliav obviated by the erection of Bristol into a co. 
of itself. By the same charter it was ordained that every 
future mayor should, hv virtue of his oflice, he cscho.alor ; 
that the hurges.ses should annually choose three persons, 
out of whom the king sitould select one to bo sheritf; and 
that those might aeeount at the king's oxcherpier for the 
issoes of the town by attorney : privilege was also given to 
mat or and sheriff each t.i hold his monthly eonrt, and to 
collect the profits thereof to the use of the commonalty; 
it was also provideil that tlie new mayor might he sworn in 
before his predecessor instt'ad of by the constable of the 
castle as lieretoforc, ai.d the sheritf before the mayor; that 
the burgesses might hold the gaol, and the mayor and 
sheritf have cognizance of all pleas, aiid b.ear and deler- 
inino all felonies, saving all fees, ami the jurisdiction of tho 
Tolzey Court to the crown ; that the 111:15 or for the time heing 
should have power to reeogni.se deeds, receive prohaic.s oi 
wills and put them in execution : that the town should not 
he hurthened to send more than two burgesses to parlia¬ 
ment; and that incases to which existing privileges and 
customs did nut apply, a remedy should he (irovided, and a 
power of local taxation bo possessed by ti council of 4(), to he 
c'lected from time to time by the mayor, ■^herifl‘, ajid com¬ 
monalty of the town, the money so to b(j raised to he ex¬ 
pended for the necessities and profits of the town, l>y two 
honest men chosen by common consent, and aceouniahle 
for the same before the mavor and others deputed fur the j 
purpose by the commonalty of tho town. By this impor¬ 
tant charter the jurisdiction of the castle was confined to 
its own precinct; and the indupondeuce of the town was at 
once established. 

Three charters were granted to the burgesses by Richard 
IT.; the first two are merely confirrSatory of pretteding pri- j 
vilegos, and were given in the 1st of his reign (1.177), in 
which yeat also a royal grant for murage, for the space of 


ten years, was made. Tho new articles of traffic on which 
irnposts arc granted in this document, a (tnp'y of whicdi is 
still prcservcsl in the records of Iho Court of Chancery, are 
timber, coal, hark, flax, hemp, pitch, tar, wax, pepper, ftmit, 
almonds, and chalk. The third charter adverted to, grantetl 
in the I'Jth year of the king’s reign, provides ihiil, on royal 
visits, the king's steward and marshal shall »iot exercise 
their offices in Bristol. Tlie vuhic of this privilege will be 
understood whoa tho reader is itir<irmed that, the jurisdiction 
of these officers w ithin the verge of the king's residem-u 
superseded all others, lu the previous year (1395) the 
town was granted to the ntayor and coimluuuilty, for tlie 
space of twelve years, at a rental of too/., ehargeahlo in 
iiddilion with eerlain expenses for the suppoii ul' tliu eastio 
and the keeper of the royal forest at Eingswiu.d. 

A charter granted iu tlie 2 llh 5 ear of liis reign bv ireiirv 
VI. exoiniited Bri.slol i'rom the juri.sdietioii of the .Idiiii- 
rally in eoii.sideration of 2007. freely granted to llio king 
iu his ueee...silies. Tito value of this privilege vvid bo tm- 
derstooil wh'en it is explained that the Court of .-Vdiuirully 
elaiuied to deteruiiiie all ea.-es cjcetirriiig niiticr uKuni 
linin', and that at this period the trouble ami expense of 
]iroseeutiiig a suit iu the metmiKilis were iullmtely gfi'iiler 
than at present: by Iho charter an admiraltv jurb.dietii.n 
was granted to the loe.d niunieipality. In I i.!7, in the 
reign of Henry \T., (Bement Bagot, ihe llieii niiiyur mid 
.i.'icheator, rendered in on aeeounl to the Kxe]ii'(|iii,.r, si ill 
preserved among its rceord.s, which enniiii'rali's tlie van 
sources of revenue which eiiiisliliil'.d v.hal w:i.; called the 
ferlii of the town, and vdiieh will le. s'>r.U! exIeiiL sho-.c 
whatwas the slate of romiuerei'. The most inipoitiint pirt of 
this revenue ari'.es from a eiist nn on iiieiehaiidi>e. It u|)- 
pears llial Bristol had ai this early dale exteiidcl i!s eoni- 
meree along tlie whole W. (■oa.^l of Kiieland, (u So.illi Wales 
and Ireland, and to France and Biissia. 'I'I'e only eiassili- 
ealioii of Vessels alteiilptial is into .ships am! boats: of (he 
former (here :iie reckoned (iii, ol’tiu! latter li I; hiil iii.invi 1 ’ 
them, from the amount of tlmir cargoes, must liave been of 
large tonnage: 13 ships :uid It) ho:ils are d,istiuell_, stall'd to 
lie freighted for going out, ami s..uie few olio rs a]ipear to 
have had parts of eargoes on loaul hav ing-the same dijstina- 
tioii. The e.xp.irts liy this aeeount appear to have heeli .>('0 
dozen ofelutlis, 7 tons, ti ewi., I pipes, ami 1 cask of iron, 
lUO pieees of glass, and 10 gfess of enllery, vvilh Various 
(,ii:iiililies of honey, nu atli, alum, piteh, v. ine, .salt, fish, mid 
carilvs (eordiir.iy.s). The iiiip.-rts are iulliiitely more nume¬ 
rous; and amomr the most materi:il are 12 tonsol'iron; 10,000 
hales of linen cloths (Iri-li) : SJO piece.T of tin, averaging 2 
evvt. to the pit'ce; 10,.775 lainh-skiiis.: .■<23'J goat skins: SOO 
< alf .-.k.iis; 1(>,.!)07 sheeii-skius, aiiil .1322 ethers, prineipally 
hare and deer ; OuO harrels of liid.es ; 39,000 llsh in hulk, 
ami 1107 i':iek;iges, prineipally harrels and pipes of salmon 
and herrings; III) liari'els of salt; 12 Inn of wine; 13 
(liekers of leather, and some others, inelmling oil and abont 
2 (i p;iek-,iges of fruit. The tot;d timount of customs ae- 
eoiiuled for on these exports :iud imports is 21 /. IC.y. lla/.; 
for mereh.iiidise euleriiig iu ami going out through tbo 
gales of tho t'ivvn, ;•/. J7.v. Kif/.: for the fines and ainer. e- 
ineiits iu Ihe eou.-t i.f Tolzev. 1 ■>/. O-s. bi/.; ami for the mills, 
O/. I Is., whiidi, with Ihe hindgahles and I'eiitals of tcnement.s, 
give a I'oval revenue fi'um that souree amouulilig to 80/. 

I l.v. .l-lf/. But. this iiieume appi'ai's to havi' been vci'y ini- 
ofiual; for in the thi-ee sueeessive years lla :<■ rents ami 
piollts severally aniuunled to 02/. .'iv. 2(/., 110/. yy. 5i/., and 
101 /. 1 dv. 

Custom was the antieiil loll or ru.sl .nim’y'pav luont at 
Ihe port and gates of a town ; :ind as there e.iii lie no doubt 
that liei’e it was identical vvil.. the jircseiit town dues, from 
which tlie burgesses hsivo ever been e.xempt, it would fol¬ 
low that these imiiorts and exports wei-e that part of lAh 
ti-ade only vvhieh lay in the Iiaiius of imliviiliials not free of 
the town. Tliis may accoinil for the absence of many tirti- 
cles in tlie list known to have liceii then imported, and for 
the s!iialliie.ss of the trallic in otheis. Anri indeed it seems 
eertiiin that a more productive tax was collected under a 
'.imilar name, and )irob'ihly payable alike by citizen and 
stranger; for when at this same dtito parliainenf giiinicd a 
sum for defiav'ing the eitpenses of the king's h'.usel.old, 
2 i;G/. 13.<. 4t/. was direcied to he taken otit of tlie customs 
at Bristol. In the 2 < lh of the same king the t'oiiiinons 
ordered 8 ships, having each ISO men. to keep the sea Cou- 
linually, of which nutnber Bristol was directed to Ainiish 
2; and 12 years after, when a fleet was ordered for the 
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protection of trade, London lent towards its fitting out 300/. 
and Bristol 150/. 

At the time of Edward IV.’s succession to the crown, 
1461, he came, in his progress through the western coun¬ 
ties, to Bristol. "William Canynges, the most celebrated 
mercli.mt of his day, the (reputed) founder of the church of 
St. Mary, Redcliff, was then mayor; and of him it is re¬ 
ported by William of Worcester, a contemporary authority, 
that ho paid to the king 3000 marks for his pcav'c, ‘ pro 
pace sua liahonda.’ This must he understooih to refer to 
the whole fine levied on the Lancastrian party in the town, 
and which Canynges would have had, in his olficial cha¬ 
racter of cscheator to the king, to pay into the exchequer. 
Tlie king appears to have been well satisfied with the 
transfer of allegiance on the part of I ho burgesses, and 
with tlie ready service rendered on their part; for he imme¬ 
diately, on surrender of the lease jn-eviously held under 
Henry, re-granted the town to the burgesses for ever on 
payment of the same annual rental: this charter hears date 
12lh February, 1401, and it was accompanied, or nearly so, 
by a grant in foe of the customs for murage, keyage, and 
pavage, and by two charters confirmatory of privileges pre¬ 
viously enjoyed. Tho fame of (kinynges reijuircs some fur¬ 
ther notice. It is recorded by William of Worcostor that 
he employed for the space of 8 years 800 seamen, and every 
day 100 artificers. The same writer furnishes a list of his 
vessels, 10 in number, and including one of 'JOO tons bur¬ 
then, one of .'500, -one of -100, and two of 220; and though 
some doubts have been entertained as to the then existence 
of a vessel so large us the hii'gest here specified, jet when 
it is considered that it would not necessarily follow that it 
should have eipialled the size of a modern vessel of the 
same registered burthen, there does not seem any legitimate 
reason for disturbing the text. The wealth of Canynges 
was certainly ronsideruhlc: in his old age he became a 

5 )ricst in tho college of Wosihury, whiidi he liad founded, 
llcference has been made above to Canynges as the re¬ 
puted founder of Jledclilf Chur«-li; hut tho honour has been 
claimed for Simon de Bourton, previously adverted to, for 
the grandfather of "William t’auyiiges, and for William 
himself. It is certain that a chureli previously existed on 
the clitr, and that it continued to exist as the chapel of tlie 
Holy Spirit contemporaneously with the present edifice for 
a coiisiderahlc period: it is also certain that Simon de 
Bourton did found a church of St. Mary, Redcliir; and it 
is no less certain that to the wealth of the Canynges we are 
indebted for much of the beauty of tho present structure. 
Tho diiliculty may he got over by coneluiliiig. not with Mr. 
Uallaway, that three distinct churches of St. Mary, Redcliff, 
have from time to time existed on the same spot, hut with 
Mr. Britton, that Canynges completed what De Bourton 
begun. Mr. Britton has traced in the architecture of the 
church three distinct n»ra.H, which, with considerable in¬ 
genuity, ho refers lo Ihe ages of the three individuals whose 
claims have been here alluded to. Of the general character 
of the edifice (one of the finest specimens of parochial 
church arcliitcclure in England), the \iew given in No. 169 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ will servo to convey a tolerable 
idea; and the sketch opposite of the North Por<-h, the 
grand tliough disused entrance, may furnish some concep¬ 
tion of the luhonr bestowed in the architertiirul decorations. 
It is a splendid specimen of its kind, hut unfortunately 
hidden from general ohservaliou by the near approach of 
lie surrounding buildings. 

In 1486 Henry VH. came to Bristol, and tho burgesses, 
through the«mediuin of a pageant of king Brcniuis, com¬ 
plained to him of a decay in the pro>perily of the place. 
Brennus was made to say that he had left the town in 
possession of ‘ riches anil wealth manifold,' hut that since 
that time ‘ Bristow had fallen into a decay,’ from winch 
there was no hope of recovery without some remedy at the 
hands of tho king, which was accordingly prayed. Leland 
reports that ‘ after evensong the king sent for the niayrc 
and sheriff, and part of the best burgesses of the town, and 
demanded of them the cause of their poverty; and they 
showed his grace that it was by reason of the great loss of 
ships and goods which they had suffered within five years. 
The king comforted them, that they should set on and 
make new ships, and exercise their merchandise, as they 
were wont to do; and his grace would so liclp them by 
divers means, like as he showed unto them; so that the 
mayre of the town told me they had not heard these hun- 
dreil yearcs from any king so good a comfort.' The follow¬ 


ing year his ‘ grace so hclpcil them’ by extorting from the 
town a benevolence of 500/. in levying a tax of 5 per cent, 
upon each of the commons worth more than 20/. in goods. 
his plea was that their wives went too suinptuotisly njipa- 
rcllcd. The burgesses however obtained from him in the 
same year a charter confirmatory of their former privileges. 
In; 1499 an important charter was granted by Henry. 
From this charter we learn that the town then possessed a 
recorder, which officer and five others, to be chosen by the 
mayor and common council, were appointed aldermen with 
powers equal to those exercised by the aldermen of London 
In future it was provided that the major and aldermen, of 
whom the recorder must always he one, shuiihl exercise tho 
power of deposing any member of the body and of tilting 
all vacancies. To the maj'or and commonalty of the town 
was given power to elect two bailiffs annually, who were 
also to act as sheriffs, and to appoint the cuinniou couiieil 
of 40 as before, in whom the local government sluuihl he 
vested. By the same charter the otlice of water-tiailiff, 
previously in the crown, was ceded with all ])owers and 
perquisites to the town on payment of four iir.irks per an¬ 
num into the cx(dic(|uer; and tlie mayor and aldeinieii 
were empowered to deliscr the gaol, saving all lines aial 
fees to Ihc crown. 



[North porch of RctldilT Ohurfh,] 


From the temporary stagnation of trade Bristol was now 
recovering, and entered with spirit iqion vojages of dis¬ 
covery under Sebastian Cabot, a native of tho town, and 
tho most experienced navigator of his “ago. The name of 
tho vessel which first touched the shores of tho vast con¬ 
tinent of America was the Matthew of Bristol, ,m<l tho 
earliest letters patent on riyeord fiir the discovery and eolo- 
nizution of now lands were granted to three iiierehants of 
Bristol in conjunctioii with three I’ortugunse. Tho hisuvry 
of Bristol during the reign of Henry VIll. is principally 
a history of the Reformation vvilluu its walls. Among 
the suppre.ssed religious houses of tho greatest note were 
the monastery of St. Augustine, now the cathedral ehm-cli, 
and tho, hospital of tho daunts, now the mayor's chapel, 
originally foundi-d by the Berkeleys after their intermarrisiL'e 
with the daunts, barons of Folkinghanic. Hcni-y VIII. 
founded upon the ruins of the abbey lands a bishopric, thus 
first erecting lifts towp into the dignity of a city and a 
bishop's see: it originally formed part of the diocese of 
Salisbury. Tho abbey he converted into a cathedral church, 
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erecting a dean and chapter therein. The Gaunts chapel 
and lands he sold to the corporution. Speed, in the list of 
‘suppressed religious houses, contained in his ehroniele of 
England’s inonarohs, gives as the value of this hospital, which 
was a charity fororphansi 140f.: the value of the monastery 
ho states at 767/. 1 5s. H<1. ; and of Westlmry College, to which 
C'linyngo was so large a beno/'actor, and wherein, as has 
been stated, he ended his days, 2.^2/. JJs. In the year fol¬ 
lowing, l.'idti, a iiiinl and a printing-press were set up in 
the castle. On the accession of Elizabeth she granted 
(l.»3S) a charter confirmatory of antiunt privileges ; and in 
1561 the city was finally exempted from the charge of keep¬ 
ing the marches of Wales. 

In 1578 it is recorded that the Aid, a vessel of 200 tons, 
came into Bristol, bringing with her an Esfyninanx, his wife 
and child. Tlu; Aid had n>tiirne<l from an unsuccessful 
attempt to discover a North-West I’assage: the name of 
her captain was Marlin Frobisher. In 1581 the (|ueen 
granted a new eharter, confirming that of Henry VII. 
granted in the 15th of his reign, and iperoasing the number 
of aldermen to 12. When preparation was made to oppose the 
Spanish Armada, Bristol contrilmtecl ;; ships and I pinnace; 
I-ondon. 16 ships and 1 pmiiaCo. A return of ships belonging 
to tile Uniteil Kingdom in this yi’ar gives, ofships above 100 
tons, to London, 02 ; Bri.slol, !); above 80, London, 28 ; Bris¬ 
tol, 1 ; and under 80, Lomlon, -!1; Bristol, 27 : in which 
lliere ap|K!ars either to be sonu! uiistuke, or that the eom- 
iiiore.o of the kingdom had materially deeliued. The 
annual receipt of customs during the reign of Elizabeth was 
at all the ports, London e.xeepted, 77,000/., of wliieh sum 
Bristol paid 5000/. 

Six years after the accession of .lames I. (in 1009), 
Newfoundland was colonized 'from Bristol. In l(j;i(i, in 
consideration of the sum of ‘)5!1/., Charles I. ‘granted the 
whole of the lands, buildings, and hereditaments eomiectcd 
with the castle to the hiirgosses and coimiiotiall} of the 
town, to ho holdou by tlicm ami their succcssor.s for over in 
free soccago at a rental of .in/, per annum. In 1081 the 
merchant adventurers of Bristol fittcil out the Henrietta 
Alaria, of 80 tons, uinler the comniuml of t‘ai>t. .lames, who 
sailetl from Kingsroad on the 8r<l of May in that ye.ir, pur¬ 
posing the di.scovery of a North-West Passage to (jliina, 
to which enterprise the merchants of this country were then 
excited hy the report of the immense wealth acquired by 
the Spani.sh, the Portiigiu'se, and the Dutch, in their trallic 
with the East. ('apt. .James’s crew consisted of 20 men 
and 2 boys ; lie proeoeded as far as lat. 52“, wlicre, finding | 
his course furlbcr iiiijicded, and the winter setting in with j 
danger of injury to liis vessel, he adopted the bold expo- 1 
dient of sinking her in the hay named after himself, and | 
wintered on shore. In .July 2, 1632, tlic vessel was raised | 
again,- and the adventurous crew proceeded as far as lat. j 
65^ 30', when, finding further perseverance useless, they 
shapctl their course for England, and arrived in Bristol in 
October. 

In 1631 the customs at Bristol pmclnccd annually about 
10,000/.; for several years Jollowing the receipts exceeded 
15,000/. From this time may bo daletl the comnienceincnt 
of that struggle iHjltVCen Charles and the people. It began 
in tlic demand for ship-money ; and on Bristol was at onec 
assessed the sum of 2168/. 18.«. .p/.: in 1636 the assess¬ 
ments between Bristol and Liverpool were, ai-conliiig to 
Rushworth, thus distributed:—Bristol, 1 ship of lOU tons, 
40 men, and 1000/. charges; l.iverpool, no ship, 2.5/. 
charges. The sufferings of Bristol during the struggle for 
its possession betweep the royalists and the parliament were 
severe. Fiennes rejiorts that the ‘ riches of Bristol since 
the stop of trade, and many miUignaiits withdrawing their 
estates, is much otherwise than is conceived.’ To tliis 
state of things Col. Fiennes, who held Bristol for the ])ar- 
liamcnt, eontrihutud his share, it was his custom to levy 
contributions on individuals by a written ileuiand for the 
supply of the garrison; and during his ascendency some 
citizens were executed on a charge of conspirai-y, and their 
estates confiscated by him, from which source he admitted 
the receipt of 3t)00/. During the royal occupation of the 
place, the weekly cost of its garrison, and of Bath,.Berke¬ 
ley, and some others, amounted to about 2000/.. which was 
assessed upon the neighbouring country. Bristol paid 150/., 
the customs of the port, 200/.: the proportion borne by the 
hund. of lledcliff cum Bedminstev ^as 200/. per month. 
Under the parliament the sum of 3000/. per month was 
ordered to be raised for the defences of tho city and its 


eastlb ; of which sum Bristol paid 200/., and the surroundiny' 
counties of Gloucester, Somerset, and Wills the remainder! 
In the year 1636 tho castle was demolished by order of 
parliament, their last and best act with regard to Bristol 
under the commonwealth. 

Three years after the Resloraiion, Cbaric.s II. Visited 
Bristol; and in the following year (166-1) the burgesses 
obtained from him a charter of confirmation, with a 
jiroviso that^tlic members of the corjHiration should take 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. In 1662-3 the attor¬ 
ney-general, Sir Robert iJawyor, in pursuance of tho 
king's general attack upon the corporations of the king¬ 
dom, moved for a writ of ‘ Quo warranto' against that of Bris¬ 
tol; and in November, 1683, the corporation, acting under 
the advice of its law oUlcers, made an unconditional sur¬ 
render of the privileges of the city into the king’s hands. 
Upon this surrender, which was never enrolled, the king 
granted a charter confirmatory of all old jirivileges, hut. 
vesting the exercise of lliem all in the existing executive 
branch of the eorisiration, and conferring npftn that branch 
the power of cleet.iug its successors. The king however re¬ 
tained in his o\v n hands the power of removing any member 
hy an order in council; and the corporation paid him 500/. 

In 1687 King James chose to exercise the power reserved 
hy eharter oftMiarles li.. and removed by writ twenty-eight 
of the eor))orate body, siqiiilying their place's with others; 
hut on the issuing of the proclamation for tho re.sumption of 
charters, October, 1688, the corporation returned to their 
antient privileges and modes of election. 

By an act obtained 11 and 12 William III., the corpor.a- 
tion, fur the better preservation of the river, exlimded their 
jiirisiliction four miles along the course of the Avon inwanl 
above Bristed bridge, to the village of Hannam in Gloiiecs- 
I lersliire; and in tho '.till of the succeeding reign the same 
boily obtained a charter from (^uoeii Anne, which, con- 
linuing all previous privileges, removed, with every other 
right of the erown in tines, fees. &e., the power of deposing 
any nieinher of the coriioratioii hy writ of privy council. 
Tlic reason of seeking this charter appears to have been 
some question as to I lie legality of that of Charles, founded 
ill some degree upon rlouhts rcspeeliiig tho legality of tho 
surrender upon which it was granted. 

The following facts will serve to illustrate the condition 
of tile city during tho eighteenth century. In 1735 the 
number of houses iii the city was 6701 ; in 1788 they had 
increased to 8701, of which, as appears from the returns of 
laud ta.x then laid before parliament, .'l'J.|7 paid .severally a 
rental exceeding 5/. per annum: the population at this last 
piwiod was helwceii 70,000 and 80,000. In 1762, Biis- 
ching, a German writer on tho political and commercial geo¬ 
graphy of Europe, estimated the number of houses in tho 
city and suhiirlis at 18,000, and the population of tho whole 
district at !) '>,uiio. This e.stiniate is in a note, added, appa¬ 
rently, hy the English translator of Biisching: tho proba¬ 
bility however is that this exceeded the fact. The manu¬ 
factory of brass was comtneniH'd in 170-1 ; Ihat of zinc 
in 1743. In 1715 the receipt for one year of wharfage, 
a local toll on foreign imports and exjiorts, ,wns 918/. : 
thirty years alterwurds it was *2000/. From the year 
17.>0 to 1757 the average net receipts of the customs at 
Bristol was 155,189/.; at Liverpool 51.130/.; the net re¬ 
ceipt at Bristol ill 170-1 was 195,000/.; the number of 
vessels rcportcil inwards 2853. In 1784 the eustonis at 
Bristol yielded 334,909/.; those of Liverpool 648,684/. In 
1786 the tonnage belonging to the port of J.ivcrpool 
amounted to 40,.5-l I Ions, comprised in 46.> vessels; the 
iiumher of vessels belonging to the port of Bristol in 1787 
was 360, with a burthen of 56 909 tons. In the same year 
the entire trade of Bristol stood thus:—Foreign trade—Bri¬ 
tish vc!s.sols in, 2-55, tonnage 38,502; out vessels 243, ton-^ 
nage 37,5 12: foreign holioms in 69, tonnage 11,112; out 
66, tonnage 37,512. Coasting tiade—in vcs.sel8 1862, ton¬ 
nage 66,200 ; out vessels 1632, tonnage 62,139 : Irish ves¬ 
sels, ill 16 J, tonnage 9623; out 139, totniagc 9187. From 
this time Bristol may date lier loss of claim to be considered 
the second eonimcreial place in the kingdom, and the supe¬ 
rior importance of Liverpool began to bo felt. 

The only remaining facts necessary to ho mentioned in 
the historical division of this article are tho bridge riots of 
1793, and the still more memoralilc riots of 1831. As to 
the former, it is unnecessary here to do more than to allude 
to them; of the lattejr some account will be given front 
personal observation. 
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The Bristol riots of 1631 originated in some disturb^oes 
which attend^ the visit of the recorder. Sir Charles Wethe- 
rell, to that city in the exercise of his judicial functions in 
April, 1831 . .These disturbances were at first nothing more 
tliaii the expression of th| popular dislike to the recorder, 
whose opinions on the question of reform, as stated by 
him in the House of Commons, were at variance with those 
of a largo part of the population of Bristol. Owing to inju¬ 
dicious measures taken to prevent a recurrcnce,of the same 
scenes at4he recorder's visit, Saturday, Octobter29, 1831, 
the popular feeling was still more excited, and broke out into 
open violence. The military were called in, a skirmish took 
place, and a man was shot by a soldier. This exasperated the 
Iiopulace still more, and it was judged prudent that the 
obnoxious regiment (the 14th) should be marched out of the 
town on the following morning. At this crisis, when the 
mob'had forced its way to the cellars of the Mansion- 
house, and the disturbances, instead of being marked by 
any expression of political feeling, were assumijig the 
character of mere rioting and ])lundor, the indecision of 
the corporate authorities completed the scene of confusion. 
Several citizens who had attended at the Guildhall on the 
invitation of the magistrates to assist them in repressing 
the disturbances were told to go homo to dinner, to give 
the magistrites time to consult over several private letters 
of advice. A second meeting took place in the afternoon, 
but in the mean time both gaols had been forced and fired. 
Opinions were very divided : some refused to assist in dis- 
persiug the rioters, because the magistrates would not 
sanction the use of arms. At this time the rioters were still 
in possession of the larger gaol, and employed in feeding 
the flames in the governor's house and debtors’ riKiins willi 
the furnilnre; and the few who consented to aceompany 
the magistrates to the scene of disturhaiicc being un- 
ariiied, lied at the first charge. Speaking from know¬ 
ledge awpiired on the spot, it is not too much to say that 
at any lime during this day, suhsenueiit to the retreat 
of the military, a very small force, with good management, 
might have ell'eclually put down the disturbance; the 
half-dozen dragoons within tlie town were quite equal 
to the defence of the large prison, had measures been 
Uikeu to garrison it in time; and upon revision of thewliule 
transaction, nothing appears more strange than the eharac- 
ler and number of the mob actively engaged in the work of 
destnietion, whieh seems almost conlemplible. From the 
city prison the mob proceuiled to the Gloucester county 
prison, where, as in the oily, the prisoners were all liberated 
anil the gaol final. In the' evening of the same day (Siin- 
ilay) the Mansion-house was plundered and Inimed down ; 
from the Mansion-house the destruction was extended to 
the private dwellings adjoining, and to the Bishop's Palace 
in another part of the town ; and during the night fifty 
huildings, ineludiiig the three prisons, the Mansion-house, 
the Bishop's Palace, and forty-five private houses were eou- 
sumed, and the property either destroyed or i-arried away. 
The total loss was eslnnated, and perhaps not over-e.sti- 
niatcd, at 200,000/. In the morning of Monday the lir.st 
cheek was given to the rioters about six o'clock, by the 
spirited dofeiiee of a private bouse, tbeii attacked, by its 
owner and a few friends ; and a charge simultaneously made 
by the few dragoons, upon the enfeebled remnants of the 
mob, overpowered with their previous excesses, effectually 
quelled further violence. The public engines were brought 
to assist in extinguishing the Humes; the citizens, who as a 
body had hitherto withheld support from the unjwpular local 
government, finding that support to bo no longer an iiii- 
•jilied expression of confidence in the magistracy, came forth 
generally to restore the public peace; anil by nine o'clock 
on the Monday the streets were entirely free from rioters, 
and the passengers witfiin them wore confined to some few 
IH'rsons anxious to ascertain the fate of their friends re¬ 
siding within the neighbourhood of the fires, and a few 
working men proceeding to their usual employment. Un¬ 
happily the definito order was now given, lor the first time, 
by the magistrates, of course in ignorance of the then state 
of the city, to charge through the streets, and given tor 
troops just recalled to the place, or who h.ad not till then 
been on the s|H)t: the elTeet of this measure was as fatal as 
the charge itself was uncalled for and unexpected. Active 
search also was made after the stolen pro]>erty, much of 
which was recovered, and many raptures were made of per¬ 
sons who were plainly implicated in. the riots. The list of 
killed and wounded, as subsequently made out, was, killed 


12. wounded 96; but thii Ust included only those who were 
tah^n to the public hospitals: many rioters perished in the 
Haines, being suddenly overtaken while engaged in plun¬ 
dering or drinking. 

At the special commission, opened on the 2nd of January, 
1832, in the Guildhall at Bristol, before the Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice Tyndal, and Mr. Justices Taunton and Bosanquet, 
114 persons were indicted for ofl'enccs committed during 
these disturbances, the bills against 12 of whom were ig¬ 
nored; 21 were acquitted, and 81 convicted: of the pri¬ 
soners convicted, 5 were condemned to death, 4 of whom 
were executed, 1 having been reprieved on the ground of 
defective intellect: against 2G the sentence of death was 
recorded; 1 was transported for 14 years, 6 for 7 years; and 
23 were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Courts- 
martial were at tlic same time held on Colonel Brereton, the 
military commander of tho district, and upon the second in 
command. Captain Warrington: the proceedings of the first 
court-martial were brought suddenly to a close by the melan¬ 
choly suicide of Colonel Brereton: the second teriiiiiiateil 
in the object of it being cashiered, with liberty to sell his 
commission. Ex oflicio informations were also subsequently 
filed against several of tho magistrates for neglect of duty, 
and that against the mayor, Mr. Pioney, came to trial be¬ 
fore the Court of King’s Bench. The defence was, that the 
citizens refused to confide in or assist the magistrates, and 
that consequently, deserted as they were by the public, they 
could not have acted more cfliciently. Upon thc.se gruuiuls 
the verdict of acc|uillal appears to have been given ; and the 
other informations were withdrawn. Subsequent to tho 
riots the corporation introduceil a bill into parliainent for 
providing euiiipcnsatioii for the snfl'erers; hut this measure 
was taken out of their hands by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, by tho rate-pavers, under whose care the bill 
was materially amended amt ultimately carried. This mea¬ 
sure provided for the awardingof damages by coininissiuners 
to bo elected by the rate-payors. Of lOi claims taken be- 
tbre the commissioners, 101 have been amicably settled, and 
only one carried into court; thus furnishing an ailinirablc 
illustraliun of the sufiiciency of the principle of arbitration 
and mutual agreement, which in this case has reduced the 
amount eliargeable on the city in respect of the (ires to 
(■>8,208/., a sum which, if the law had been suil'ered to take 
the common expensive course, would have been doubled. 
The amount annually levied is 10,000/. 

Present State of Jtristol. Local Got'i'rnmenL- The cor- 
porat ion of Bristol, prior to H and ti of William IV., was st y led 
the • mayor, burgesses, and eommonalty' of the city of Bris¬ 
tol,' and consisted of a common council of forty-thrci- per¬ 
sons; this body was composed of a mayor, two sherifls, 
twelve aldermen, the reeorder (necessarily a harri-terof fe. e 
years’ standing) being one, and twenty-eight comnnuiVoun- 
cilmen. The patronage of this body eunsisteil of the direct 
or iiulireot appointment to nearly 100 oHiees, with salaries 
and fees attached, making average incomes of from aO/. to 
I .lOO/. per annum, and of the presentation to fourteen ad- 
vowsons, and to two lectureship.s. Tho public property in 
its entire control netted from 16,000/. to 18,000/. yearly; 
but this, under the system of leasing on lives, is consider¬ 
ably less than tho improvable value: its debt, whieh in 
1825 amounted Ip 5140/. only, bad in 1833, when the com¬ 
missioners of corporate inquiry visited tho city, increased to 
nearly 55,000/. But this amount does not contain monies 
accepted on condition of paying certain endowments, about 
31,000/., making its total liabilities at that time 86,000/. 
This total, up to the extinction of tho .old Iswly, December, 
1835, bad increased by excess of expenditure to a round 
sum of 100,000/. The value of the corporate property is 
estimated at 398,000/. 

The jurisdiction of the corporation extended by water over 
tho whole of tho old and new course of the Avon, inland 
into Gloucestershire about four in. beyond the limits of the 
city, and outwards along the Kiiglisii coast to high-water 
mark on the Severn, from Aust Passage to Clevedoti, in¬ 
cluding the islands of the Denny, and of the Flat and Steep 
Holmes in the channel: by land it included eighteen parishes, 
each governcKl by a self-elected vestry, and the precincts of 
the castle; also, for judicial purposes, parts of the out-pa¬ 
rishes of Clifton, Bedminster, and St. Philip and Jacob, con¬ 
tiguous to the dock company's works, the whole containing 
a population of alKmt.65,000 souls. The remainder of the 
out-parishes were under the jurisdiction of their several 
counties of Somerset and doucestw, and contain, in the 
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immediate suburbs of the citjr, a population of about 40.000, 
comprised within five paxiihes. and principally consisting of 
the poorer clasMs. 

The govern&g body of the corporation, commencing with 
the 1st of January, in the present year (1836), consists of 48 
councillors, annually elected by the rated inhab^nts, and 
of 16 aldermen, and a mayor: the city is divided into 10 
wards^ The jurisdiction is extended over the whole of tho 
suburbs included within the {>arliamentary borough, which 
embraces the whole of the out-parishes, except some incon¬ 
siderable parts of Bedminster and Westbiiry, more closely 
connected with the county than tho city. The government 
of the poor of the in-parishes is vested in a corporation, 
under 3rd of (Jeo. IV. cap. 24. but first created by 7 and 8 
of William III. cap. 32. consisting of 13 members of tho 
municipal body (late the mayor and alderraonl.the 18 senior 
churchwardens of the 18 parishes, the overseer of the pre¬ 
cinct of the castle, and 48 persons elected by the rate payers 
of the old 12 city wards, 4 to each. The corporation possesses 
two workhouses,one within the city, anticntly the mint, but 
purchased for tho use of the poor in 1698, and principally 
used for the tnectings of the corporation, and as an inflr- 
inary; the other, properly tho workhouse, a large building 
on the Gloucester road, purchased in 1831 of the goverii- 
inent, by whom it had previously been used as a military 
depot, and subseciucntly made part of the city of Bristol by 
act of parliament. The money relief given by the corjiora- 
tion exceeds 17,000/. per annum; tho increase of pauperism 
in Bristol is shown below upon an average of two periods of 
live years, each ending with the years specified. 

Hutc. lU'^ioor. Out'tKior. 1*i»|iu1aUon. 

1805 11.6.30/. 30.5 3089 40,814 

1835 31,000/, 697 4602 59,074 

Tho increase of pauperism at Bristol is dispro|)ortionately 
large, compared with that of England and Wales, an<l also 
as compared with the relative increase of tho population - 

C.ulofl’ow. J816. Incrrmp. 

England and Wales 5,500,000/. 7,000,000/. 27 per cent. 

Bristol . . 15,500/. 27,000/. 74 „ 

VuptilMtioiu CaDfiiM ISSl. lS.3t. 

England and Wales 11,977,693 13,891,572 16*00 

Bristol . . 62,889 59,074 11*09 

To the average of 31,000/. given above nin.st bo aclded an 
average of 4000/. of uncollected poor rates annually re¬ 
assessed in addition under the last act of incorporation (and 
separately allowed by the justice.s, allbough sidiscfinently 
added to and collected with the rate) upon the entire 19 
parishes and precinct. 

In the unt-parishes of Clifton, St. Philip and .lacob, and 
the district of St. .lames and Paul, the poor are governed 
'by Iw.al acts; in those of Bedminster and Westbury they 
are regulated under the general law. At present tin? entire 
.parliamentary borough cannot contain less than 110,000 
souls; nor can the rack rental be much under 425,000/.. of 
which 200,000/. may be taken t<i be shared by the oiit- 
parfshes. Tho pauperism of Bristol is doubtless in part 
owing to the decline of its trade and manufactures; but the 
whole district within the boundary has suil'ered materially 
from a vicions system of management, and from laxity in 
collecting the rates generally. By the practice of excusing 
the .occupants of small houses from all payment on tlie 
ground of poverty, encouragement is also given to speculative 
builders and small capitalists, in a neighbourhouil where 
building materials are cheap and there is much poor waste 
round, to multiply the erection of small houses. The 
istrict of St. James and St. Paul has escaped this evil by 
means of a local act, under which the landlord is rated, and 
which has been found to be a siiilicient check. Tlie local 
taxation annually assessed within the 19 city parishes and 
precinct, including church rates estimated at 2000/., poors’ 
rate at 31,090/., compensation rate 10,000/., harbour rate at 
2400/.. watch rate at 4500/., pitoliing and paving rates at 
10 ,000/., and re-assessments of the whole at 6000/., is 
65,900/.: this total has not averaged less than 65,006/. for 
many years. 

The constituency of Bristol return two moinhers* to par¬ 
liament, and have continued to do so from a.d. 1283. Prior 
to the passing of tho Reform Act the electoral right was in 
tho freeholders and freemen resident and non-resident, in 
all 6000, the proportion of fireeholdenpto freemen being 1 in 


7, a^ of non-resident to resident voters, 1 m 4. Tho freo- 
men^quired tlie right either,by birth within the walls, the 
father having'been previously enroll^, bTmftriage with 
tho daughter or widow of a freeman, by servitude to a free¬ 
man within tho walls, or by purchase; the pQco of enrol¬ 
ment in tho three first cases was about 3/.; in the last the 
presumed value of the exemption from town dues, contered 
by admission, regulated the demand; and 300/. has been 
asked. Tlie average admissions of ordinary years were 50 ; 
in the years4of contested elections they averaged from 800 
to 2000, and have sometimes of tla^mselves dsjcided an 
election, giving a clear majority to tho candidate by vi^om 
or by whose friends the fees were paid. Contested elections 
under the old system sometimes involved an ex\)eiiditure of 
from 20,000/. to 30,000/. The Reibnn Act cxtendeil tho 
friHiholders' privilege to tho oiit-pari.she.s, removed the abuse 
of iioii-rcsidence and of admission to the freedom for 
election purposes after teste of the writ, ami intiuducefi tho 
10 /. constituency. Tho following is tho relative proportions 
of each subsequent registration and polling j— 
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For ininii(;i|ial purposc.s Bristol, as iilrcady obsened, is 
now divided into 10 wards, q'he number of rated properties 
within tlie boundary is 19,927, of whieli 10,428 arc within 
the old city bounds; but.the liiiinieipul eonstituency docs 
not at present e.xceed 4000. 

Trade .—The foreign trailc of Bristol jiriiieipally consists, 
ill imports, of sugar, rum, wine, brandy, colonial and Baltic 
limlier, tallow, hemp, turpentine, barilla, dye wood.s, fruits, 
and, wben the ]ierls are open, wlii'al, and, witliiii the year 
1835, tea. In 1831 the import of foreign corn was 147,076 
quarters; in 1832, the last, 6304 quarters, lii 1834 the 
customs revenue for the three quarters ending Michaelmas 
was 762,221/.: for the three <-iirre.<.pomliug quarlei-s of 1835 
it was 8.89,778/.; the increase of 127,5 1 7/. is attributable to 
the new trallic opened with China. Tho average import of 
sugar is about 30.000 hog^lieails; of tallow, 6799 casks; 
of wine, 1615 pipes; of rum, 2.j53 punelieons; of brandy, 
115,192 gallons ; ami in the timber trade' about 15,000 tons 
of sliipping are migaged. The priiicipal articles of export 
are iron, tin, bricks, rcllmsl sugar, glass bottles, Irish linen, 
and manufactured goods. The aiiiiexisl table will show the 
comparative stale of the direct foreign traile of Bristol for 
the last 8 years ending .faiiuary 5, 1835, on the average of 
the 5 first and tho 3 last years ending with tho 5lh of 
January of the given ilatcs-— 

ill. 'roiiri.*ip* (Mil, ]*‘x]hmI v.iliii*. 

1832 80.856 52,7.50 1*1,208,184 

1835 57,389 43,788 203,900 1,078,4.37 

Bristol derives a considerable portion of her supply of 
foreign produce coastwise under bond principally from Lon¬ 
don and Liverpool, but also from llio mimii- ports of Glou¬ 
cester, Newport, Bridgewater. Exebir, Barnstaple and Bido- 
ford. In the quarter ending .faiiuary 5, I h;i.5, a fair average 
])criud, Bridgewater furnished ’.o Bristol 225 casks of foreign 
tallow, about 13 per cemt. of the average import; and 
during the same period 2000 tons of foreign goods were sent 
round from London and I^iver,.ool. The decline of the 
foreign trade of Bristol both in inip<)rts and exports, with 
the increased supply coastwise, is attributed to the excess 
of local taxation in the .shape of municipal and other 
imposts levied upon shipping and goiKls, and levied 
almost wholly upon the foreign trade; m that, independent 
of the direct effect of tlie tax in contracting tlic market 
by tho jirolubitory scale of duties which prevails, there 
is a premium held out for supplying tho existing demand 
coastwise, the difference on the tax being more than 
suMcient to cover the extra cost of transbipmentK, The 
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amounts'collected nverapre 42.000/. per annum,, bultr the ' 
pressure^is to be estimated rdther by what is not received 
than by that which’ is, Public attention has been ver}' 
forcibly directed to this nibject within the last 10 years, 
and considctnblc though' inadequate reductions have been 
made with a correspondinlt good efl'ect. The coasting trade 
of Bristol is very considerable, particularly with Ireland. 
Tile imports principally consist of iron, tin, coal, salt, and 
Irish. , linens and agricult uraV produce; the^exports, of arti¬ 
cles of foremn and colonial produce, particularly groceries, 
tea, winoVNmd spirits, and of the manufactures of the place. 
The* total coasting tonnage engaged, on the three years 
average ending January 5, 1835, is— 

Tuna. Tons. 

Outwards 283,200 ; including steam-vessels, 134,807. 

Inwards 475,034 ; do. do. 134,615. 

Bristol, upon the same average, takes from Ireland among 
other articles. 1193 tons of butter, 97,900 quarters of grain, 
1996 tons of flour, 1114 tons of potatoes, 3507 sheep, 3115 
head of cattle, 109,203 pigs; and Ireland takes in exchange 
from Bristol, 2400 tons of wrought iron, 1325 cwts. of lea¬ 
ther, 5790 cwt. of tttw sugar, 36,840 cwt. of refined sugars, 
59,058 lbs. of tear and 6509 i)OXcs of tin plates. The 
coasting trade of Bristol has considerably increased within 
the last 10 ytfars, the steamers put on in 1820 being very 
nearly in addition to the previous traffic. The advocates of 
reduction of local taxation ground their strongest argument 
on the fact that this increase has been suhsequont to and 
consequent on the entire removal of town dues in 1824 fram 
the coasting and Irish trades, without which the trade by 
steam could scarcely have had existence: the effect of this 
on the Irish trade may bo estimated from the following 
figures:— 

Ti»iinrt;'<* Ttmna;{o l‘!x}>oi‘l value 

out. ill. Dritifili 

Ycaronding Jan. .5, 1824, 10,000 38,709 i.‘12fi,99<: 

Average 3 years to 1835, 74,573 90,764 280,000 

The existing manufactures of Bristol are glass bottles, 
crown and flint glass, brass wire, pins, sheet lead, zinc 
spoltre, chain eal>ies, anchors, inacliincry, drugs, colours, 
dves, j)aintcd lloor-e.luth, earthenware, reliued sugar, starch, 
^ap, British spirits, tin, copper, and brass wares, bricks, 
hecr, jwrtcr, pij)o.s, tiiliai'<‘o, and hats. Most of those arc 
either carried ou within the city or in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood; hut the manufacturing circuit may be considered 
to cxtoml six miles around, and the iirincipal factories an 
those for glass, sugar, iron, brass, floor-cloth, and earthen¬ 
ware, The ability of the workers in flint glass ami sugar 
refining has been lung known: but mannfu(!tui'ing industry 
in Bristol is far from being in a flourishing state, and si;ve- 
ral branches have withdrawn from the place. This, in 
neighbourhood which, in iiddition to a ready port, furnislu 
a cheap and iuexliaustihle supply of building material: 
water, coals, iron, and provisions, with groat facilities of 
internal conveyance, is mainly to be attributed to tlmt long, 
prejudicial, and inipoUtie excess of local taxation which even 
now compels the manufuclurcr often to send his goods rouml 
to Liverpool for exportation, iu some eases to save the dif¬ 
ference on the tax, in others because the ixn t docs not sup¬ 
ply the necessary tonnage for direct shipment. 

Public Ihiililin"S, Inxlitnlions, mid Cwnyanics .—There 
are in Bristol 23 cliumhes c:ouneetcd with the establishment 
and 36 dissenting places of worship. The churches of 
Bristol present some beautiful s)>ccimens of aiiticnt English 
ecclesiastical ai'cliitccturc, the finest being the tower of St. 
Stephen's, celebrated for the' decorated elegance of its sum¬ 
mit ; the church of St. Mary, llcdclifi', of which a charac¬ 
teristic specimen has been already given; and the cathedral 
church, antiently part 6f the abbey of St. Augustine, the 
Korman gateway of which presents one of the finest ex¬ 
isting specimens of its stylo in England. Thu proportions 
of the arch are in the original somewhat destroyed by the 
rising of tho ground, and the eflect is otherwise wcakencil 
by the introciuction of modern sashes: in the annexed 
sketch the antient window is restoredi 

Forty religious societies connected with the establishment 
and the various dissenting bodies of Bristol collect annually 
in furtheranTO.of the peculiar views of their members about 
IP.OOO/.: this is exclusive of schools, maintcnance^f places 
of worship, ami chance collections after the Sunday services 
for other specific objects. 


The qouQcil house is in the centre of the town, partly in 
lorn Street, partly in Broad Street It was erected in 
1827 at an expense of 14,000/., and is a very^nlain bullKm- 
venient biffiding eiecutod by Sir R. Smirke, and sur¬ 
mounted with a statue of Justice by Baily, a native of 
the city: it communicates with the justice-room, a smaller 
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building annexed. Tho courts arc held in (lie Guildhall 
in Broad Street, an antient,building. Tho Mansion House, 
burnt down in IH.'tl, has not been rebuilt. The gaol was 
erected of stone, W. of the city, upon the new course of 
the river Avon, in 1810, at a cost of 00,00(1/., under the 
powers of an act of parliament then obtained. It is a sin¬ 
gular fact that the mortality is grt!ater in the new gaol tlnin 
it was iu thc! Old prison: this is probably attributable to the 
greater degree of cold whicdi must prevail iu thc present 
than ill the former locality. Thc bridewell, entirely de- 
stroyeil during the riot.s, has been rebuilt upon its old site 
in an enlarged and more convenient form. .The principal 
bridge is tliat connecting thc centre of thc town with thc 
Rcdcliff side of thc Avon; it is built of sloiic, and, has 
3 arches, thc centre one being elliptical with a span of 55 
ft., the side ai’chcs semicircular, each 40 ft. in span. A 
swivel bridge of iron, opened in 1827, in the place of tho 
old drawbridge, crosses the harbour, connecting the jiarishes 
of Clifton and St. Augustine with tho city; and two iron 
bridges, each with one arch spanning 100 ft., cross tho new 
course of the Avon, severally connecting tho city with the 
Bath and Wells and Exeter roads. 

The docks at Bristol were commenced in 1804, under the 
powers of an act of parliament*ohtained 43 of Geo. III., by 
a proprietary body, and were first opened in 1809. They 
were formeil by digging a new course for the Avon south of 
thc city, and by converting the whole of'the old channel, 
from an overfall ilam erected above the Bristol bridge in 
St. Philip's Marsh to the entrance lock at Rownhara, in¬ 
cluding the branch of the Fromc within tho quays of St. 
Augustine and St. Stephen, into one iloating harbour, about 
three m. in length. Ihe quays thus inclose one end of thc 
city, extending from Bristol bridge to the small stone bridge 
across thc Frome, where that riv. ceases to be navigable, and 
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tliua form three ekios of a parallelogram, the eastern and 
HOjttheru being washed by the Avon, the western by the 
Ffome. Thi. total extent of quay is 2000 yards; but those 
limits admit of any extension along the banks of the har¬ 
bour below the town which the increase of tra4c could rc- 
iiire. .Thero are two basins for the temporary accummo- 
ation of vessels entering pr quitting the harbour, one at 
Rownham, principally used by large vessels, and containing 
in length between the locks 275 yards, in extreme width 
147 yards: it rounds'smaller towards the mouth, and emp¬ 
ties itself through two locks into the Avon. The second 
basin lies south of the quay, communicating with the Avon 
branch of the harbour, above its junction with the Frome, 
and emptying itself into the riv. Avon through a single 
luck, about 300 yards below the iron bridge at Bedminstor : 
it is used by the ooasting-vesscls, and is about 170 yards 
long, and averages SO yards of width. Previous to the 
construction of this harbour, vessels were suflered to lake 
the ground, and considerable injury ami delay were occa¬ 
sioned ; important facilities were cons(;quent!y afforded to 
the trade of the port by these works. 

The estimated expense of the docks was 3U0,Q0Uf.; their 
actual cost exceeded 600,000/., which sum was made up, 
under the powers of four acts of parliiinent obtained subse¬ 
quent to the institutory act, by forced calls upon the sub¬ 
scribers, which raised the shares from their original sum of 
100/. to 1-17/. each, and hy loans. The ]>resent capital of 
the company is 591,050/., of which is debt, bearing 

interest at five per cent.; the remainder of the capita] is 
comprised in 2209 shares, on which the iiiaximum divideiyl 
allowed is 8 per cent. In point of fact however they were 
for a long time wholly unproduelivo, and the divitleiid when 
made seldom exceeds 2 per rent. Tiie inemne of the com¬ 
pany averages about .31,000/., of wliieli 20,000/. arises from 
a tonnage on vessels, 7000/. from the rates on foreign goods, 
2 .{.'ij/. (net) from an assessment of 240o/. on flic properly of 
tile city parishes, and the remainder from loekages, c-aiial 
rales, boat licences, and other ineonsiderable sources of iii- 
eomo. The cost of niaintenancc averages about 7000/. The 
dock rales on vessels ami goods far exceed the corresponding 
rales at the ports of l.uu<1oii, l.lverjiool, Hull, and tllou- 
cestcr. The rates on goods have been recently reduced. 
The affairs of the dock company are managed hy a direelo- 
rale of 2 7 geiillenieti, 9 of wli<mi are eliosen hy flu: pro- 
lirietors, 9 hy the corporation, in whom the docks vest after 
jiayinent of flu; debt and capital, and 9 hy the Society of 
jMcicliant Venturers, an untient guilil whiidi has outlived 
its original purpose. (Cnrjwriitiim 1202.) The 

cnsloin-liouse and excise otlices, destroyed during the 
riots, are re-huilding on their old sili's in Queen Hijiiare. 
The Exehaiige in Corn Street is a fine stone building, 
creeled in 1710, and opened in 17.i3: the, cost was 30,000/. 
It is partly let out in otlices, one of the wings forming the 
lost-ollie.e, and its rental, including that of the market he- 
liuil, is about lUOO/. The interior, however, a fine qiiail- 
rangle with a piaz/a, is open freely to, but little employed 
by, the merchants, who pn^fer the conimereial rooms ; and 
it has recently hcon proposed to rool' the whole in, with a 
dunlern in the eentro, so as to convert the interior into a 
town-hall. The market behind the H.xehaiigo is ojien daily 
for the sale of dairy produce, vegelaViles, and huloher's 
meal: the principal days are Wednesday and Saturday, 
and the siqiply is excellent. A similar market is held in 
Union Street, in the parish of St. .James. The other mar¬ 
kets are the fish-market, a small stone building erected on 
the Ba< k near Bristol bridge, in 18 51, at :in expense of .370/.; 
the rental in 18 .j 2 amounted to hut 2/. 7s. 0</.; it is princi¬ 
pally confined to the sale of oysters; the supply of fish, 
which for the locality is exceedingly small, being limited 
almost entirely to the shops. The Welsh market is held on 
the Back every Wednesday, from the 29th Septoniher to the 
25lh March, iii a Imililing erected fn- the sale :>f poultry, 
eggs, fruit, &c. from the principality. The corn-market is 
held in the Exchange every Tuesday and Thursilay. Tlie 
checsc-markct is held in Wine Street, in a hnililing de¬ 
voted to the purpose: its rental is about 8/. per annum. 
The hay-market is held every Tuesday and Friday in the 
open street called Broadinead. The leather-market and 
fcllrnoiigcrs’ market are held, the first every Tuesday and 
Thursday, the second every Wednesday and Saturday, in a 
building called the Back Hall, in ^aldwin Street. The 
catlk-markct, previously to February, 1830, was held in the 
open street in the parish of St, Thomas, under charter 
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grafted 13 th of Elizabeth, for the proiitof t^nlfPitfionse and 
the aqueduct there, recited tlten to Ijavo beeii jn ^ril of ex- 
^mo ruin, from the poverty of the ihhabitanteof Sfc Thomas 
Street, ‘ in consequence of the decline of thoiiirqplljeii cloth 
manufacture,' by which they were principally susteinqd. 
The ske of the new market is upon the new counio M.the 
riv. Avon, between the overfall dam in St. Philip's B&rsh 
and the iron bridge which co,nnccts the city side of thOiriY* 
with tho 38111*0114 Wells road: it was erected under 9thof 
Goo. IV. at an ot^enso of 16,600/., and flrskjtepen^ in’* 
February, 1830. Tho market, which is walled covers 
four acres of ground, and may he extended over two more 
acres adjoining, which were subsequently purchased at 
an additional cost of 800/. Tho present limits will accom¬ 
modate 7000 sheep—2000 under cover, 6000 pigs, .300 
horses—with a trotting course 30 ft. wide and 140 yards 
lung, and upwards of 1000 head of cattle. The market is 
opened every Thursday: and the supply fhieUiates con¬ 
siderably, but tho average is about—for cattle 500, sheen 
3000, pigs 400, horses 80. The tolls produce about 500/. 
per annum. Tho great market is held ou the Thursday 
prccetliiig Christmas Day, when the shows arc generally 
very fine. Extra markets are also held at tho two fairs, 
the first of which is kept in March iti Avon Struct, in the 
parish of Tinuplc; the second in Stqiieinher, in an open 
space of ground aiiticntly part of tho churclivard of St. 
.James’s parish, and traditionally the btirialplaco of llios«i 
who had died of the plague. Of these fairs the most cult- 
siderahlc is tho last; both coniinciice on the 1st of tho 
several mouths, and coiitiiiuc about eight days- Ihoy are 
largely froi)iionied by the graziers and liorsc-dcalers of the 
W«’st of England and South Wales, by the clothiers of the 
comities of Glouco.stur, Somerset, and Wilts, and by the 
Icalhcr-faclors of the kingdom. The sales of leather are 
mostly very oxtonsivc. Tho commercial rooms in Clare 
Street were opened in 1811, having been erected under tho 
potters of ail act of parliament by a proprietary body of 
shareholders. Tlic chamlier of coinilieree, instituted in 1823, 
for tho purpose of proleiging ami promoting tliocommercial, 
tr.tdiiig. and manufuctniing interests of Bristol, is supported 
hy suhscriptions of one guinea per annum. The reductions 
elfoeted in l82.'i in the town dues were eoiisoquent upon tljo 
exertions of this body ; of late liosvcvcr its labours have been 
of very limited utility, and are likely to he shortly altogether 
superseded hy the legitimate guardians of the commerce of 
the port—the new town couneil. 'J'here are two gas* com¬ 
panies at Bristol, the first the (kial (las Conipniiy', erected 
under i',9lh of Geo. 111., with a ea|iitul of KtO.hOO/. ; Ihu 
second tho Oil (las Company, erected under.1th of Oco. IV., 
with a capital of 3(),()()o/. By the former company tliepuli- 
lic lamps of the city are lighted : h^v the hitter tlie public 
lumps of the ndjuimrig parish of (Jliftiin. Tho Great West¬ 
ern Railway (Jonqiany have alreaily eommenersl their lino, 
which is to unite Bristol with the metropolis. The capital 
is 2,50(1,000/. Two companies have since been formed, tiie 
first with a capital of 1,500,000/., for a railway from Bristol 
to Exeter; the second with a capital of 1,000.000/., for eon- 
tinning tho lino from Exeter to Plymouth and Devonpovt. 
A Bristol and GUmcostersliire Railway Company already 
exists, with a line of 9 lit. in extent, from the city of Bristol to 
Coal-|)it Heath. It was opened Cth August, I8;)5, previous 
to which :i shorter line of3.jin., coiineeling the eollicrios 
with the Keiinct and Avon canal, had licen in operati'w 
from the March of 1932, during winch intervening period 
the tonnage of coals carried down to Bristol has inereusod 
on tlie line from less than an average of 1000 tons per month, 
to an average exceeding .'!000 Ions, It is intended to ex¬ 
tend the line from Coal-pit ileith on to Gleiieestcr, tho capi¬ 
tal for tt'liie.h lias been subscrihed. 

There arc eight banking cslabtislinients in Bristol, in¬ 
cluding the hraiich of the Bank e''England and the Savings 
Bank: two arc on tiie principle of an extended ]iruprietary, 
one being a branch of the northern and eentrul hank, the 
head quarters of which arc at Mimcliester, and tho other 
having its heiul-quartevs at Bristol, The latter, under the 
title of the West o£ England and S nth Wales District 
Bank, has a capital of l.uoo.uoo/., in shares of . 20/., and 
commenced business Deceinlier 1835. 

Tho Savings Bank, instituted in 1813, has a capital of 
245,81|/., due to 6160 depo.silors ; the chissificaiion, as per 
their last published account made up to the 20th Movembar, 
1835, is as follows — 
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’ D«)4||ltan. 
2961 

Above. 

Not ezeending. 
,£20 

Total Aatonat. 
£21,980 0 6 

1863 

£20 

60 

57,684 

1 

3 

962 

60 

100 

66,822 

0 

3 

374 

100 

150 

49,253 

1 

0 

226 

150 

200 

38,661 

0 

6 

89 

200 


19,768 

1 

3 

6475 Depositors 

• • 

£250,087 

4 

9 


30.pl>aritiea . . • 2,559 Q 6 

Cl Fiiendly Societies . 7,905 0 3 

Total, one year’s interest to Dcposi-l jgggo co7 5 6 
tors included J ’ 

T^e Bristol Institution, a haiidsonio building erected in 
Park Street, by shares of 25/. each, is supported by annual 
subscriptions of two guineas. It was first opened in 1823. 
It has it reading-room, a small library, and a museum. 
The museum contains a very fin^ collection of antient and 
modern works of art; among them, Baily's statue of Eve at 
the fountain, and a complete set of casts from the .^Egina 
marbles. It possesses a very fine cabinet of British and 
foreign insects, Muller’s collection of crinital remains, the 
originals upo»i which his great work on the natural history 
oi 'lhe crinoida was founded; of minerals about 2000 fine 
characteristic specimens, arranged according to W. Phillips; 
in conchology above 2500 species; mammalia and birds 
above 1000. The collections of reptiles, in spirits, of mi¬ 
neral conchology, and of zoophytes, are exceedingly nume¬ 
rous.,, Several courses of lectures are annually given in the 
theatre of the institution, where also papem on literary and 
philosophical subjects are occasionally read by the members 
of a society associated for tlie purjioso and annexed to the 
institution. In the large room of the Museum, exhibitions 
of pictures anniially take place, under the superintendence 
of a local society of artists, associated for the purposes of 
mutual iniproveincnt in sculpture and painting. The Bristol 
Mechanics’ Institution was founded in 1823; it now meets in 
a building erected for the purpose in Broadmeud, and opened 
1832. Tt has a lecture and reading room, the latter open 
daily. The Bristol library, in King Street, founded in 1772 by 
24 private gmitlernen, has now 300 subscribers, each of whom 
pays on annual subs(!ription of one guinea ami a half, and 
iiolds a proprietary share of 10/. Tho number of books is 
about 18,000 volumes, of which 2000 belong to tho city, 
having been lolt with a building, in which they were con¬ 
tained, Tor the use of tho aldermen and shopkeepers of the 
town. But the corporation have granted Ixith the books and 
the building to the subscribers to tho library, who, in return, 
agree to consider the mayor, slierifls, and chainburlaiii as part 
of its members. The Bristol I.aw Library, in Clare Street, 
possesses 495 sets of Imuks, including complete copies of all 
the lleports, and the best theoretical and pra(di(?al profes¬ 
sional treatises. There is also a Medical Librarv, the 
inembers of which meet in a building, formerly (he French 
Protestant Chapel, in Orchard Street, where papers on me¬ 
dical subjects arc occasionally road. 

The Bristol college was founded in 1830 by a proprietary 
Itody for tho purpose of utfording the youth of Bristol a 
scientific and classical education at a moderate charge, 
without quitting their homes. It is situated in Park Row, 
and is open to students of all religious denominations. 
Shortly after the opening of the college, in January, 1831, 
a junior department was annexed to it, in which, by the 
due admixture of scientific with classical studies, the 
latter of which arc not entered u{M)n before the age of ten, 
and by the methods employed to cultivate tho moral and so¬ 
cial qualities of the stmlents as well as their intellectual 
powers, the most gratifying restdts have been experienced. 
Discipline is maintained without recourse being had in any 
instance to corporal punishment. The Bristol Medical 
School, established on its present efficient scale in 1834, is 
held in the Old Park near the Bristol college, and furnishes 
a complete course of lectures to the pupils : its character, as 
a school of anatomy, medicine, and chemistry, ranks,very 
high, and the certificates of its professors are recognized at 
Apothecaries' Hall. There are about 30 charity schools 
o|mn daily in Bristol; and the number of Sunday schools is 
considerably larger. Twelve of the 30 day schools are en¬ 
dowed ; in the whole are educated about 2000 childien, and 
iu the Sunday schools not less than 10,000. The income of 
the endowed schools is nearly 7000/., for which are wholly 
maintained, educated, and upprentioed 108 boys Md 40 


girls: edaedted and clothed, 90 boys and 88 gjrls; and ei u- 
cated wholly, 148 boys. The income of all other schools, 
including that of twq^ociet^s for educating young men to 
thevuinistry in the church establishment and in the Baptist 
connection, may be estimated at 6000/. Among the en¬ 
dowed schools the principal is the Free Grammar School, 
instituted for the purpose of educating freely all who may 
resort thither in “ good literature." The school has two 
fellowships at St. John's College, Oxford, and five exhibi¬ 
tions at the same university, and is otherwise very liberally 
endowed, but under the trusteeship of tho late corporation 
it has ceased to have a scholar. 

Among the charitable institutions of Bristol the Infirmary, 
founded in 1735, stands pre-eminent: it is a large building 
with accommodation for 200 in-patients, the average number 
of whom admitted in tho year is 1600: tho average number 
of out-patients is 5000; all casualties are admitted on pre¬ 
sentation at tho door. The income of the institution is 7000/. 
per annum, of which 2200/. arises from annual subscriptions 
of two guineas, the remainder from funded property, lega¬ 
cies and donations. The Bristol General Hospittu, insti¬ 
tuted iu 1832 at the opposite end of the town, is a much 
smaller establishment, and principally remarkable fur its 
stipendiary ward and self-supporting dispensary, to which 
the patients contribute a small sum; the object being to 
restore that desirable fooling of independence among (he 
poor which has certainly suffered in Bristol under the inllu- 
ence of its many local charities. Tho Dispensary, another 
establishment, which has two stations at sejmratc ends of the 
town, visits patients at their houses to the annual number of 
2700, including about 500 midwifery cases. Its income, 
arising from subscriptions, averages 1000/. per annum. 
Among other minor institutions of a similar character arc 
two for the cure of diseases of the eyes. Thu one in Maud¬ 
lin Lane is incorporated by Act of Parliament, and has an 
asylum and basket manufactory annexed : that in Frogtnore 
Street exists entirely on voluntary contributions, and trouts 
1300 patients annually, boarding some of them, at an ex¬ 
pense of 70/. only. There arc besides about 40 voluntary 
charitable societies, which collect and distribute annually 
among the poor, in food, clothing, medicine, and in other 
forms, about 15,000/. The endowed charities are estimated 
at 23,000/., of which 6000/. consists of moneys left for the 
purposes of being lent out in various sums and for various 
terms free of interest, and 9000/. is distributed annually 
among tlio poor; the remainder is appropriated to the main¬ 
tenance of schools and other endowments. Tlii.s statement 
docs not include casual charitable collections, which some¬ 
times extend from 5000/. to 8000/. 

Bristol su]>ports four newspapers, three of which arc prin(e<l 
on tho Saturday and one on the Thursdiiy in eaeli week. A 
quarterly journal, <levoted to science and litcraturo, is also 
printed at Bristol, of which four numbers have appeared.' 

The rocks in the immediate iieighboiirliood of Bristol are 
OA^mposod of c.irlioniferous limestone, coal measures, and the 
newer red sand-stone formation witli tho doloniitic conglo- 
nicruto * in the last formation there have recently been dis¬ 
covered some saurian remains, which form throe new 
genera. The ranges of mountain limestone at St. Vincent's 
Rocks arc remarkably fine; the coal-fields extend N. and 
S. of the city alK>ut 28 m., but the beds are comparatively 
thin, as compared with those of tbo other coal districts of 
England. The rocks at Clifton supply a saline spring ; the 
temperature of which from the pum]> is 74° Fahrenheit, and it 
then evolves free carbonic acid gas. It is principally celebrated 
in consumptive cases. Its composition is thus given by 
Dr. Garrick :—* Specific gravity ro<l077. In each pint- 
carbonic acid, 3'5 cub. in.; carbonate of lime, 1*5 gr.; sul¬ 
phate of soda, rs ; «>f lime, 1'5 ; muriate of soda, 0’5 ; of 
magnesia, 1‘0 ; total, 6*0.’ The Hotwell House is beauti¬ 
fully situated l^neath the rocks, looking on tho river, along 
the banks of which a fiiio ne\^ carriage road leads from 
the well round tho rocks to Clifton Down;' but a readier 
means of access to the village of Clifton, which is the 
fashionable retreat—tho west end of the city—is furnished 
by an easy serpentine path, leading up the rocks from 
behind the Hotwell House. The scenery around Bristol, 
particularly the Clifton Hotwells, is exquisitely beautiful,, 
and tho botanical features of tho country highly inter¬ 
esting. In a catalogue recently compiled by a resident 
(Mr. O. H. StepbensXand printed in the West of England 
Journal, 375 specimens are enumerated as part of those 
found in the immediate neighbourhood. Many of these are 
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of extreme nritf, and of some the hahitata desoi^d are 
the only ones known in Ih® country. The richest Helds for 
the botanists are the downs, the rooks, and the woods of 
]>eigh, OR the opposite shore. The phenomena of the t\|des 
having recently attracted considerable attention, a self-regis¬ 
tering tide gauge, contrived by Mr. Shirreff, the sub-curator 
of the Bristol institution, was, upon the suggestion of Pro¬ 
fessor Whewell, erected at'Kingroad. about halfway be¬ 
tween the port and the mouth^f the river, and a register of' 
the several heights of water has been since regularly kept. 
A series of observations has also been simultaneously made 
at the entrance to the Bristol docks; and the result has 
been already so far satisfactory as to induce the publication 
of an improved sot of tide tables for the port, calculated by 
Mr. Bunt of Bristol, in which the errors of preceding cal¬ 
culations, to the amount of more than 30 minutes, have 
been reduced to 1 in 25. The greatest difference between 
the height of the tide at springs and neaps, observed on the 
gauge during the year 1835, was between the 17tli Septem¬ 
ber and the i4th of May. On the former date the water rose 
to 48 ft. 10 in.; on the latter to 2.3 ft, 4 in. The difTcnnico 
between the height of the neap and spring tides, at the dock 
gates, is from 4 to 5 It. less than at the gauge, although the 
intervening dist:ince is but four miles—a fact which very 
clearly shows that the supposition of the wave maintaining 
the same level is clearly erroneous. The temperature, pre¬ 
vailing winds, &c., are shown in the annexed tables fur the 
hast six years:— 
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No register <if the rain was kept prior to IH.'11 ; and the 
month of March in that year is oiintted in conseciucnce of 
the pluviometer being out of order. The ineteorologieal 
tables and lignres arc all taken I'rom the obsorvalioiis of 
Mr. .Tones. 

(The materials for tliis tirticlo have been conipilcil from 
Parliamonlary and otlmr public authorities: fnmi local his¬ 
tories and other puhlieatiuns connected with the alfairs of 
the city ; froui unprinted M.SS. and the records of the 
country ; and principally from original inquiries and oli- 
servatioiis. In the Reports of the C'oiniiiissioners liir in- 
(|uiring into Municipal Corporations, the reader will find a 
very valuable report on Bristol.) 

BRISTOL, a county in the state of Rhode Island in the 
II. S. of America, containing the three townships of Bristol, 
Warren, and Barrington. Bristol co. occupies the E. por¬ 
tion of the state and joins the co. of the same name in 
Massachusetts. The pup. in 1811) amounted to5U72; in 
1821) to .5037; and in 1830 to 0160. 

BRISTOI.,, a seaport and ))rincipal town of the above 
eo., is situated on a pen. called Bristol Neck, at the bottom 
of Norraganset Bay, and (^cupies the W. side of the iien. 
in 41° 40' N. lat. and 71° 12' W. long. It is a pleasant, well- 
built town; the har. is safe and commodious, ami the place 
has considerable trade; the shipping belonging to this port 
amounted on the 31st December, 1831, to 9368 tons; the ex¬ 
ports consist of agricultural produce drawn from the neigh¬ 
bouring country, tlio soil of which is very fertile. The town 
contained in 1830 a pop. of 3052; it has 0 incorporated banks, 
the aggregate capitals of which amount to 405,000 dollars. 

The general assembly of the state t)f Rhode Island holds 
its sittings in Uie month of January every year, either at 
Bristol, East Greenwich, or Providenoe. 


Bristol is 15 Ht. S.S.B. from Provi4lBho% upifril of 
the state, and 50 m. S.S.W. of Boston. ' -t Ip 
BRISTOIL CHANNEL. [Sevxrw.] t ■ 
BRISURB, a term borrowed from the Pranojl' igid ap¬ 
plied, in permanent forti&ci^ion, to any part of a ruKipart or 
parapet which deviates from tfao general direction, ^^nustin 
a front of fortification with retired flanks, the part OKhe 
curtain immediately contiguous to each Hank, which is tr»ee4 
obliquely to the central part and in the direction of the pro¬ 
duced faae of the collateral bastion, is called the.brisure of 
the curtain. An example of this kind of brisur^ is sliowii 
at e, iflg. 1 .) iji the article Bastion. In field fortification 
the faces of a star fort and of any indented line of paranct 
arc called brisures. 

BRITAIN, GREAT. [Great Britain.] 

BRITAIN, NEW. [Nkw Buitain.] 

BRITANNIA, the name by wliich the Island of Great 
Britain is mentioned by (he Latin writers. Wc propose in 
the present article to give a brief notice of its antienl in¬ 
habitants and history, previous to and during the iicriod of 
the Roman domination. 

The earliest inhabitants of Britain, .so far as we know, wero 
probably of that great family the main branolies of which, 
distinguished by the designation of (.'elts, spread IheiuscUcs 
so widely over middle smd western Europe. The Welsh 
and Danish traditions indirutc a migration from .Jutland; 
and the name of Cymry, given to tlio immigrant people, has 
been supposed to indicate thoir probable identity with the 
Cimmerians (the Kqijsqxui of Ilerodittus, and the Ciiubri of 
the Roman historians), who being ex jiclled by the Scythians 
from their more antieiit scabs *N. of the Eiixine, traversed 
Europe in a N.W. direction, and Ibnnd now settlements 
near the Baltic and the mouth of the Elbe. These barba¬ 
rians then reached Britain by the same route which was 
afterwards traversed by the Saxons an<l Angles. The: (,'ells 
crossed over from the neighbouring eonnirv of (Janl: and 
Welsh traditions speak of two coIonic:s, one from the country 
sinco known as Gascony, and ;inu(lier from Armorica. At 
a later jierioil the Belga*, actuated liy martial restlessness or 
tile love of plunder, as.sailed the S. and E. eoasts of the isl., 
and settled there, driving the Gelts into the inland eonntry. 
These Belgiu were, a hraneh of the great Teiitonie family.' 

Before the arrival of Julius (Jjosar in Britain the isl. was 
hut imperfeelly ktiowil to the more eiviliy.ed uatioiis of the 
aiitieiit world. The people of (Jarthage and Massilia lealled 
Mas.salia by the Greeks) or Marseilles, traded for tin with 
certain isls. called by llerodolus Ko'erirqurie (<'assiterides), 
‘the Tin I.slands;' wliicit are supjniscil In smne to Inno 
been the British Isles, or, at least, Cornwall and the Scilly 
Isles. ' 

The ctynielogy of the word Britain lias l)eon niuc.li dis¬ 
puted. One of the most platiniblc; is'tliat aliitdi >1erives it 
from a Celtie word (iril/i, or /iri/, ' painted' (Camden); in 
whicii numo it is supposed tliere is a referenee lollie enstoni 
of the inhahitants of staining tiieir lioihes with a hhte colour 
c.xtraeted from woail. Carte says that the name in lliu most 
antient British poets is J//is (island) pnjdluiin. Whether 
this form or that of the Roman writers furiiislies tlie best iduo 
to the original form of the native designation is perhujis 
questionable. The meaning of prijdhitin, if it he anything 
more than a eormpt form derived from the root hrit, does 
not seem to he known. It would be to little purpose to give 
other etymologies, or to enter further into a matter in wkieh 
certainty is so little attainable. 

Ctesur is the first writer by whom any autliontic jiartieu- 
lars respecting the isl. are given. Stimiiluti-d proiiably liy 
the desire of military renown, and of tlie glory of first carrying 
the Roman arms into Britain, orovoked also, ft* he tells us, 
by the aid wliieh li.'id been furnished to iii:* cneini*-s in Giiul, 
especially to the'Veneti (tlie people of Vannes in Bretagne), 
and other maritime people of wer'ern Oanl, he dcterniiued 
upon the invasion of tlio i.sland. As a preliiiiiiiury stop, ho 
summoned to his camp a number of the merchants who 
traded to tlie isl. (who alone of the Gauls had any ae- 
iiaintanec with it), and to them he adilressed liis imp'iiries. 
'heir caution, however, or their igiiori nee, prevented liis 
learning much from them. Failing in this qiijirter, one of 
his ofiiecrs, C. Vohisenus, was sent to reconnoitw, but ho 
did not venture to leave liis ship and trust himself on shore 
among Ihe natives. Caesar, no way deterred by I liis want of 
information, collected a fleet, and disposed his forces with a 
view to the descent. 

Before entering upon tho history of the Roman invasion. 
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wo shall quote the description which Cssar gi;res of Britain 
in a subflquent part of his Commentaries. 

* The inland part of Britain is inhabited by those who 
according to the existing tradition were the aborigines of 
the island; the sca-coast by those who, for the sake of 
plunder or in order to make war, had crossed over from 
among the Belgro, and in almost every case retain the 
names of their native states from which they emigrated to this 
island, in which they made war and settled, and began to till 
the land. The population is very great, and the buildings 
very numerous, closely resembling those of the Gauls: the 
quantity of cattle is considerable. For money they use 
copper, or rings of iron of a certain weight.* tTin {plumbum 
album) is pnmuced there in the midland districts; and iron 
near the sca-coast, but the quantity of this is small; the 
copper wliich they use is imported, ^lere is timber of every 
kind which is found in Gaul except beech and fir. They 
deem it uidawful to cat the hare, and the hen, and the 
goose ; these animals however they breed for amusement. 
The country has a more temperate climate than Gaul, the 
cold being less intense. 

‘ The island is of a triangular form, one side of the triangle 
beftig opposite Gaul. One of the angles of this side, which 
is in Cantium (Kent), to which nearly all vessels from 
Gaul come, looks towards the rising sun ; the lower!' angle 
looks towards the S. This side extends -about 500 m. The 
next side looks towards Spain and the setting sun. On 
this side is Hibernia (Ireland), considered to be about half 
the size of Britain; but the passage across is of the same 
length as from Gaul into Britain. Midway in this passugi 
is an island which is called Mona (Man); many .smaller 
islands also arc thought to lie in the passage, concerniiij 
which islands some have written that about the winter 
solstice they have night for thirty days together. Wc could 
not ascertain anything upon tliis point by inquiry ; but wc 
found, by using certain measures of water, that tins nighti 
were shorter than on the continent. The length of this side, 
according to the opinion of the natives, is about 700 m. Tht 
third side fronts tl>c N.; there is no land opposite to this 
hut one angle of it extends very mneli in the direction of 
Germany: this side is thought to ho 800 ni. in length. So 
that the whole island is ‘2000 ni. in eireuit.;|; 

* Of all the natives, those who inhabit Cuntium (Kent), a 
district the jvhole of which is near the coast, are by far the 
most civilized; and do not differ much in llieir customs 
from the Gauls. The inland people, for tho most part, do 
not sow corn, but live on milk and Hush, and have their 
clothing of skins. All tho Britons however stain tliom- 
salvcs with woad {.ir vitro iii/iciinit), which nmkes them of 
a, blue tinge, and gives them a more Icarliil appcaiiincc 
in battle: they also wear their hair long, and shave 
every part of the body except the head and the upper lip. 
I'lvery ten or twelve of them havi! their wives in coininon, 
especially brothers with brothers, and parents with children; 
but if any children are horn, tlicy arc accounted tho children 
of those by whom first each virgin was espoused.’ (Lib. v. 
c, 12, 14.) 

As to the religion of the Britons, Drnidism flourished 
among them in all its vigour. Indeed this singular super¬ 
stition wa.s considered hy the Ga\ils to have originated in 
Britain. A late writer observes that it is not without 
Oriental features. ‘ So much subs«M'viency,’ ho says, ‘ of 
one part of a nation to another, in an age so destitute of the 
moans of iulliience and of the habits of obedience, is not 
without resemblance to that system of antient Asia which 
confined men to hereditary occupations, and consequently 
vested in the sacerdotal caste a power founded in the ex- 
rlnsivo posseq^ion of knowledge.’ (Sir .1. Ma<‘kintosh, Hist, 
nf vol. i. p. 9.) It is however to be observed, that tho 

great'fcaturo of the Oriental system of caste—the hereditary 
descent of its occupations and privileges, is wanting in 
Drnidism, as we learn from (’re.sur in tho passage which 
w<> are about to (juotc. Nor di> we think that either the 
inlluenco which the siqM?rU)r knowledge and the priestly 
office of the Druids gave them, or the jealousy with which 
they guarded that k^nowleilgc from popular diffusion, can 

♦ The hon* %'nry vorv nnicii. r have followed the t«xt of OitdciD 

dorf>*.na l>y Olwrllii. Lipsin', 1^05. 

• t Thi* U a literal reiidertu;; (if expr^iision ^infitior* the meaning 

of which H is rather lUfllcnlt to llx. lie elM'where siate* that the * lower* part 
of the Ulund was the mon* wchterly (^liib. iv, c. S8)-»inferiorem partem insulae 
qum ft<t propiini ftoli« oceasmu. 

t The {loman mile was nlxuit iwelve-thirtecntlis of the Knstli^h. It it 
•careely neoettiuy to observe that Cwsat’t detcrlplian of the bland it errone- 
out in jMreml rofpeett* 


bo rogordedos the mark of orientalism; tho first being the 
naturabresult of man’s reverence for superior intelligence 
and for every thing connected with his religion, and the 
second the tnaifiifesfarion of that selfishness tho seeds of 
which are sown in every human heart. We subjoin hero 
CsDsar’s account of the Druids:— 

‘ They aie tho ministers of sacred things; they have the 
charge of sacrifices, both public and piavatc; they give 
directions for the ordinances of religious worship {,religiones 
interjiretantur). A groat nhmbcr of young men re.sort to 
them for the purpose of instruction in their system, and 
they arc held in tho highest reverence. For it is they 
who doterroino most disputes, whether of the affairs of the 
state or of individuals: and if any crime has been commit¬ 
ted, if a man has been slain, if tliei-e is a contest concerning 
an inheritance or the boundaries of their lands, it is the 
Druids who settle the nialter: they /l.x rewards and punish¬ 
ments : if any one, whether in an individual or public, 
capacity, refuses to abide bv their sentence, they forbid him 
to come to the sacrifices, ^his punishment is among them 
very severe; those on whom this interdict is laid arc ac¬ 
counted among tho unholy and accursed; all lly from.lhcm, 
and shun their approach and their cuiivcrsation, lest they 
shtulil he injured by their very touch ; they are placed out of 
the pale of the law, and excluded from all oilices of honour. 

‘ Over all these Druids one presides, to whom they pay.the 
highest regard of any among them. Upon his death, if there 
is any of the other Druids of superior worth, he succeeds; 
if there are more than one who have ecpuil claims, a suc¬ 
cessor is appointed by tlio votes of the Druids; and the 
contest is sometimes decided by force of arms. Tlic.sc 
Druids hold a meeting at a ceiiaiu lime of the year in a 
consecrated spot in the country of the Uarnutes (people in 
the neighbourhood of Chartres), which country is cuiisidcrcd 
to be in the centre of all Gaul. Hither assemble all from 
every part, who have a litigation, and submit Ihcrasclvcs to 
their determination and senlenee. The system of Drnidism 
is tliought to have been formed in Britain, and from thciico 
carried over into Guul; and now those who wish to he more 
accurately versed in it, for the most part, go thither (/. e. to 
Britain! in order to become acquainted witii it. 

‘ I’lie Druids do not commonly engage in war, neillun* do 
they pay taxes like the rest of the cominunily ; they enjoy 
an cxeiiqition from military service, and freedom from ail 
other public burdens. Induced hy these advantages, many 
come of their own accord to be trained up among them, anil 
others are licnt by their parents and connexions. They 
arc said in this course of instruction to learn by heart 
a number of verses; and some accordingly remain twenty 
years under tuition. Nor do the Druids think it right to 
commit their instructions to writing, although in must other 
things, in the accounts of the .state and of individuals, tlio 
Greek characters arc used. They appear to me to liavo 
adopted this course for two reasons; because they do not 
wish either that the knowledge of their system should ho 
diffused among the people at large, or that their pupils, 
trusting to written civ.ivacters, should become less careful 
about cultivating the memory ; because in most cases it 
happens that men, from the security which written charac¬ 
ters affoiil, become careless in acipiiring and retaining know¬ 
ledge. It is cspceially tho object of the Druids to inculcate 
this—that souls do nut perish, hut after death puss into 
other bodies; and they consider that by this belief more 
than any thing ehsc men may ho led to cast away the fear 
of death, and to become courageous. They discuss moreover 
many points concerning the hciivenly bodies and their 
motion, the extent of the universe and the world, the nature 
of things, the intiuence and ability of the immortal gods; 
and they instruct the youth in these things. 

‘The whole natiuii of the Gauls is much addicted to re¬ 
ligious observances, and, on that account, those who iuc 
attacked hy any of the more serious diseases, and those who 
arc involved in the dangers of warfare, eitliur oiler hiimun 
sacrifices or malic a vow that they will offer them, and lliey 
employ the Druids to officiate at these sacrifices : for they 
consider that the favour of the immortal gods cannot be 
conciliated, unless tho life of one man be oflered up for that 
of another; they have also sacrifices of the same kind i.p- 
pointed on behalf of tho state. Some have images of 
enormous size, tho limbs of which they make of wicker¬ 
work, and fill with living men, and setting them on fire, 
the men aro destroyed by the ilames. They consider 
that the torture of thoke who have been taken in the cum- 
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mission of theft or open robbery, or in any erim^ is more 
agreeable to the immortal gods; but when there is not a 
sulhetent number of criminus, they scruple, not to inflict 
this torture on the innocent. 

‘ The chief deity whom they worship is Mercury; of'him 
they hare many images, and they consider him to be the 
inventor of all arts, their guide in all their journeys, and 
that he has the greatest influence in the pursuit of wealth 
and the affairs of commerce. Next to him they worship 
Apollo and Mars, and Jupiter and Minerva; and nearly 
resemble other nations in ‘.hair views respecting these, as 
that Apnllii wards off diseases, that Minerva communicates 
the rudiments of manufactures and manual arts, that.Iiipiter 
is the ruler of the celestials, that Mars is the god of war. 
To Miirs, when they have determined to engage in a 
pitched battle, they commonly devote whatever spoil they 
may take in the war. After the contest, they slay all living 
creatures that are found among the sp<»il; the other things 
they gather into one spot, lii many states, heaps raised of 
these things in consecrated places may ite seen: nor docs it 
i>ften happen that any one is so nnserupnious as to eonceal 
at homo any part of the spoil, or to take it away when de¬ 
posited ; a very heavy punishment with torture is denounced 
against that crime. 

‘All the Gants declare that they are descended from 
Fatiier l>is (or Pinto), and this they say has been handed 
down by the Druids: for this reason, they distinguish all 
spaces of tune not by the number of days, but of nights: 
they so regulate their birlh-ilays, and the beginning tif the 
mnntlis and years, tlial the day shall come after the night.' 
{(J'Jis-.iv lie Jh’//. Gii/i., Vih. \i. l;t, l-l, 10, 17, IS.) 

Although in wliat relates to or i.-> closely eoiinected with 
the system of the Druids, we have nuoted that jiart of 
Ca’sar's Comiiieutaries which has relation to Oanl, we 
have thought ourselves authorized in ajiplying his clescrij)- 
tion lo Hnlain, by his deelaratiun that the system existed in 
its grealc.sl vigour in that island. Of tlic aceoniit which 
he givc.i of the civil inslilutions of llie Gauls we do not led 
unr-clves coniplelcly justified in making a similar applica¬ 
tion, ahlKiiigh it is likely that, in their peliiical and si eial 
anangemeiils, a eoii'iilerable similarity exislei! betoeen the i 
two eomUries, the Gauls being however mere advanecil in j 
ci\ il'zalion. 

Ill the uiitumn of the year n.t;., Ciesar, embarking with 
nilaiilrv of two legions (about SOdO to 10,0e0 nnm) at 
Ilie Porlus Itiiis, (Wiisand, betwireii Calais and Donlogiie,) 
airiveil with part of his lleet, after a passage of about lit 
hours, on tlio eeust of IJritain, ami beheld the steep <-lills 
wliicli skirted the shore covi-red with arnn-d natives re.icly 
to dispute his landing. .Judging this to lie an unsuitalile 
s)>')l for his purpose, after a delay of several hours lo en¬ 
able the rest of his lleet to come up, he proeeeilcd about 
seven miles farther, and prepaieil to disembark on the open 
and level beach which presented itself to him. The place at 
which Ctesar first teiiclied win probahly near the south F'ore- 
land, and he landed somewhi're on the Hal shore which c,\- 
tends from Walmer castle toward.s Sandwiidi.* He clid not 
imike good his landing wilhont a severe struggle. The 
sucee.ss of the invaders, liowever hardly earned, and though 
sonicwliat incomplete, disposed the natives to submission ; 
lint the dispersion in a storm of soine vessels, which were 
bringing over the lioinan cavalry, and the damage sustained 
by the lleet wliieli had conveyed Ca>sar, induced them to 
renew the contest, and to attempt, first, the surprise of one 
of the legions whiidi had been sent out to forage, and next 
the attack of the Roman army. They were again beaten, 
and compelled to sue for peace ; and Coisar, anxious to 
return, contented himself with requiring an iniTcased 
iiiiiulicr of hostages, whom he commanded to be brought 
to him on the Gontineiit, for which he immediately cm- 
harked. Two of the British States sent their hostages: the 
rc'l did not. 

Early next year (54 B.C.), Ccesar, embarking .again at 
the Purtus Itius, invadoil the island with a much larger 
fiii-re. Ilis lleet eonsislod of 800 Vessels of all classes, 
including sonic which belonged to private individuals; and 
tile natives, who had assembled to oppose liis landing, terri¬ 
fied at the magnitude of his armament, retired in alarm 
from the coast. 11c landed in the same place as on the 

* Some contend for Romney marsti or the neiKhltoiirhooiI of Hythe. The 
i|UCfti ion is whether Cmrar's ah go toco progretsiA u to bti understood of nn nd* 
Vance towards the north or townids the Houih-wrst, Mr. Horsley (Britannia 
Momaaa) shows it must have been towards the uuitli 
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former occasion ; and setting out about midnight' in pursuit 
of the nath'es, found them drawn up on the banlfbf a river, 
(probably the Stour, near Canterburj^A^o pppose bis fur¬ 
ther progress. His cavalry drove them into tbo woods in 
the rear of their position, and one of his legions (the 7th) 
stormed a strong hold, formed of timhor, which had been 
fbrraerly constructed probably in some dunie.stic war. js^his 
strong hold is supposed by Horsley to have been subse- 
queiilly the Roman station of Durovermim, now Can¬ 
terbury. Intelligence that his lleet bad been damaged by 
a storm obliged Cajsar to recal bis troops from the "pursuit 
of the enemy, and his own return to tlie roast to ascertain 
the e.xtent of Iho damage anil take measures for repairing 
it, delayed his operations for some days. Upon his return 
to his former post he found that the natives had augmented 
their forces from all parts, and had entrusted the command 
in chief to Cassivellaiinus, (we use Ctesar's niiHlo of writing 
the nunic, {KTliaps the native form of it was t.'ass-wallnun or 
Caswalloii.) a prince whose territories were divided Irom the 
maritime states by the River Tamesis or Thames, at a part 
which was 80 Roman, or about 74 English, miles from tho 
Kentish coast. This prince had been engaged previously in 
incessant wars with bis neighbours : but the common dan 
ger compelled them to Ibrego their disputes, and it is likely 
that his talents for war pointed him out as the most siiitablu 
person for general. But neither his caution and skill, nor 
the undaunted valour, nor the increased number of the Bri¬ 
tons, enabled them to withstand the superior discipline and 
eiiuipmcnt of the Romans. After Miino severe but unsuc- 
eessful struggles, Cassivellaunus dismissed tlie greater part 
of his foree.s, detaining about 1000 eliarioteers, whose skill 
ill the nianagi'niciit of their chariots rendered them very for¬ 
midable, and retired, as it .ippears, into his own dominions 
across t he Thames. That river was fordable only in one piueo 
ill tile line of Cm.sar's ailvaiice ; and Ihe natives had planted 
-.takes, sharpened at tho point, on the hank and in Ihe h. d of 
tho river. .\ II obstacles were however overcome; tUesar, cross¬ 
ing the river, put the eni.'iiiy lo llight, received the siihinis- 
sioii of several irihes, anil look by storm the town of Chissi- 
V'dlaiiMiis. These disasters, coinhined with the entire de- 
feiil of Ihe prinee.s of Gaiitiiiiii (Kent) in an attack upon the 
inaritmic camp which Ihe Romans hud formed to protect 
their lleet, indnceil (.‘assivellaunns to siihmil. The conqueror 
ilemandetl hostages, fixed a tnlmle to bo paid by the sulijcet 
Britons, and returned to Gaul vvilh all his forces and a 
miiiibcr of captives. 

it will he well hero lo notice the geography anil ethno¬ 
graphy of Britain, so far as the expedition of t'lesar brings it 
into view. As to the phiee where lie cressed tlie Tluiiifes, 
there has been some dispute. Camden fixes it at Cmvay or 
l.’ovvey stake.s, near Cheii.«ey in Surrey, and Mr. Gale, in 
tlie ‘ Arclueologia' (vol, i. p. l.S.t), •uddiici's several strong 
arguments in support of Cuiiiden s opinion. In fact the 
slakes are described as they remained fixed in Ihe time of 
the writer. To evidence so strong Mr. Horsley’s opinion 
that Ctcsar crossed jiisl above Kingston iniisl give pUce. 
Tho town of Cassivellaunus is supposed to have been Veru- 
lainiuin (Verulam) near St. Alban's. 

The tribes with whom Ihe Roiiiuns in this expedition be¬ 
came acquainted were as follows : we give also their liamc.s 
as written liy I'tolemy, where they have been identified or 
whore identity is conjectured by aiitiqmirian>. The posi¬ 
tions are those laid down or suggested m the map published 
by the Society for the Difl’usioii of Useful Knovvlcilge, * An- 
tierit Britain,’ part 1, vvilh the exception of the Cassi, as to 
vvliieh tribe vve give Camdeirs conjecture :— 

(‘.'I'Nur. Plii'rniv. XiiliAliitJintH of 

PeopleofCantium. Kaemu. . . . •Kent. 

Triiiobantcs. . . ’r(jei'iiu»'rf<;.Essex. 

Ceniniagni. . . ii/in'ot ? lecni of Tacitus ? Norfolk, Suf¬ 

folk, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Scgontiaci. . . not mentioned . . . parts ufllanU 

and Berks. 

Ancalites. . . . Arpi/lunoc ? . . . . parts of Berks 

and Wilts. 

Bibruci . . . not mentioned. . . parts of Berks 

and adjacent 
counties. 

Cassi ... . . ... Cassio Hun¬ 

dred, Herts ? 

Of what tribe Cassivellaunus was originally the head it is 
diilii'ult to say. The Trinobantes, Ceiiiinagni, Scgontiaci, 
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Ancftlites, Bibroci and Cassi submitted to CiBsat before the ' 
filial defeat of the British prince^ the situatioh of vhose 
capital they pointed otil to the RotUaAs. This prevents the 
supposition of Ms being by birth the ruler of any Of them; 
yet if the Roman Verulamiunt Vras on the site of his town, 
this must have been in the territory of the Gassl, aceording 
to Camden's opinion of their situation. If we might blTer a 
conjecture it would bo this: that Cassivellaunus was prince 
ohhe ])eople called Catyeuchlani (KntvtiixXauoi) by PtMomy, 
and Cautellani, KaromXKdwi by Dioh, who are given in the 
Society's and other maps, as occupying the whole or part 
of Herts, Bucks, Bedfurdshire, and Northamptonshire t that 
the original district of this peoplo was much less than has 
just been stated, but that they had subjected to their sway 
the Trinobantos, the Ceniraagni, and the other tribes, (ex¬ 
cept perhaps the people of Cantium,) mentioned by Cfesar 5 
that the defeat oi'Cassirellauniis induced these tribes to re¬ 
volt ; but that, upon the departure of the Romans, they were 
a^ain reduced to subjection, and, with the exception of the 
Trinobantes and Cenimagni, so completely subdued as to 
have lost their distinctive appellations, attd to have been 
therefore included by Ptolemy under the name and in Ihe 
description of the conquering tribe. The fact that (Jajsar does 
not mention the Catyeuchlani, nov Ptolemy the subjected 
tribes, unless under different names, is favourable to this 
conjecture. The Trinobantes, whose independence Ctesar 
took pains to secure, appear in I’toleiny under their own 
name : they seem not only to have retained their inde¬ 
pendence, but rose, probably in consequence of their alU- 
anco with Rome, and their greater advat»ce in civilization, 
to the position of a leading state. 

The success of Crosar was certainly not such as to induce 
him to attempt the pcrniunnnt reduction of the island ; and 
from some passages in antient authors it has been eonjoc- 
tured that his success was not so great as be has repre¬ 
sented it. However that may be, the Romans did not 
return to the island until the reign of Claudius, leaving the 
Britons alone for about a century, or going no farther than 
to threaten an attack. In the interval those of the Britons 
who dwelt in the parts nearest to Gnul appear to have 
made 'some progress in civilization. They coined niotiey, 
and mkny British coins have been discovered, of which 
about forty (Note to Gmigh's Camdrn) belong to a prince, 
Cunobelin (Sb on his coins, Cynolndlinus in Suetonius, 
Kvvrt/hXXivnc in Dion ('•assius'', whoso residence was at 
Canialodnnnn (either (Jolchesler or Maldon), and whom we 
should thcivifore take to he king of the Trinobantes, the 
peqjjlo of that part of the comitry. It is likely that a eoii- 
ncxion was maintained after C^resar's departure hetwci-n 
the Romans and the Trinobantes, who would desire to enjoy 
the protection of the Roman name and inllncncc (as did the 
AJdui and Rcmi in Gaul), while the Romans woulrl be 
willing to keep up an alliance in the island, which might be 
of use to them whenever they Were disposed and able to 
resume their schemes of conquest. The money of Cuno- 
'bclin is supposed to have been the work of a Roman artist, 
or of some Gaul familiar with Roman customs. The sub¬ 
joined engraving is from a coin, one of several of Cunobelin, 
ill the British Museum. 
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But however the Trinobantes may have been pleased 
with the support of their Roman friends while they could 
retain their ow’ii independence, at the same time they were 
by no means willing to surrender this whenever the am¬ 
bition of those friends chose to demand it. We conse¬ 
quently And them taking the lead in opposition to the in¬ 
vading force sent by the Emperor Claudius, while the 
Catuellani (whom wc have conjectured to be the people of 
Cassivellaunus) took either no part or at least not a promi¬ 
nent phe, and this not from want of power, for we find firom 
Hioh that the Boduni (BoSovvoi) or Dohuni of Gloucester¬ 
shire were subject to them. Perhaps the Catelluani wore of 
Celtic raoB, and the Trinobantes of Belgic origin; and this 
cireumstance, together with their rivalry in other respects, 
prevented their cbthbining for thc'gencHil good in a cordial 
manner. AuhUi Plauthis, a senator of prtetoriah rank, com¬ 


manded the fbrceB'which were designed for the atteek on the 
island (A.o. 43). 'The Romana were instigated ^ a British 
fugitive whom. Dion calls (Berlcu«> The Roman 

sohliers were at first unwilling to leave their quarters iA 
Gaul to engage in an expedition beyond the boundaries of 
the world, but were prevailed on to embark. The Britons 
did nut resist their landing, and were subsequently defeated 
in two battles, in the first of which they were commanded 
by Catarfitacus (Kar«pdraKoc Dion), in the second by Togo- 
dumnus (ToyoSov/tVoe, Dion), the sons of the now deceased 
Cunobelin. The sdcccss of the Romans disheartened some 
of the natives, and part of the Boduni (Dd^ocroi) probably 
the Dobuni (aoj3oe*>o») of Ptolemy, who dwelt in ami about 
Gloucestershire, submitted. From the country of ihesc 
new subjects Plautius advanced to a river (siqiposed by 
some to bo the Severn), thought by the Brilons to be 
impassable without a bridge; and semling over a body 
of (iiallie auxiliaries, and alter them his lieutenants, the 
brothers Flavius Vespasian (afterwards emperor) and 
Sabinus made considerable slaughter. The attack was 
not however decisive, for the battle was renewed the iie.xt 
day; and it was not until after a hard struggle that the 
Britons yielded. From this part of Ihe country the van- 
c{uishcd natives retreated eastward to the marshes near the 
mouth of the Thames (Ta/w>ra, Dion) (the marslujs of Essex), 
where another stand was made with gi-cat slaughter and 
various success. In this struggle Togodumnus appears to 
have fallen; and the Brilons, roused by the desire of ven¬ 
geance to greater efforts, exerted themselves so vigorously 
that Plautius (as wc gather from Dion) withdrew tothc south 
of the Thames to await tho arrival of the Emperor Claudius, 
whose presence he solicited. Claudius embarked with rein¬ 
forcements, including some elephants; and landing at Mas- 
silia, proceeded through Gaul to Britain. Upon his arrival 
he crosstal the Thames with his army, defeatial the natives 
who had assembled to oppose biin, took Cnmalodunnm or 
Camulodunuin (K<*pot;Xoco»>vo,>, Dion), the capital of Cuno- 
lielin, and forced numlHjrs of the Britons to submit cither 
at discretion or upon terms. After this success Claudius 
disarmed the van(|uished tribes and returned to Rome, 
leaving Plautius to secure and enlarge the Roman con- 
((Uests. (Dion Cass. ITisf. Rom.) The senate decreed tri¬ 
umphal honours to tho emperor*, and the memory of his 
victory has been perpetuated in liis coinage. An aiiticnt 
inscription ascribes to him the addition of the Orcades to 
Ihe Roman empire. The eoinof which we give an engrav¬ 
ing is one of those commemorating his British conquests. 



f Cviin of riauiUuB. Actual size. grains. Ir. Brit. Mils. 

The success of Plautius obtained for him that kind of 
triumph called an ovation; but whether this was for any 
great exploits performed by him after the departure of 
(.tiaudius we are not informed. (Dion, as above; Suetonius.) 
Some time during his command, his lieutenant Vespasian 
conquered the Isle of Wight, and bad considerable success 
probably against the tribes of tlu south coast. Upon the 
departure of Plautius, those Britons who were struggling 
for independence overran the lands of such as had allied 
themselves with or submitted to the Romans; and P. 
Ostorius Scapula, who succeeded Plautius (a.b, 60) as 
proprtotor, on his arrival found affairs in the greatest 
confusion. He immediately collected forces, routed and 
pursued tho invaders, and prepared to restrain their incur¬ 
sions by stations or camps at the rivers Sabrina (Severn) 
and Antona or Aufona (None). 

The line which Ostorius thus proposed to defend com¬ 
prehended within it ail the southern and south-eastern parts 
of the island, including nations who for the most part were 
of Belgic origin, and who had cither submitted without a 
struggle to the Roman sway, or had been subdued by 
Plautius and Vespasian, or had willingly embraced the 
Roman alliance^ This part of the island was inhabited by 

* Suetonius (ClauiliuSf c-17) Clniiilttis drived the submKsion of « 
part of Britain without a hfttU.e and W'lthout hl(K>dsh**d fatne nllo prcelfoaut 
tangnine.) Ih Ms life of Vltspatdaa NowerUr tie (mys that he (VespAsinn) 
perfUrtnetlsererol eitfdi^ts partly wliUe commanding under CUnudiut 
* partim ClaitdU ipsSua dmlu.* e. 4 . 
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the tribea mentioned by Caesar and given in a foregoing 
table ; by the loeni and Atrebatii. who are supposed by 
many to be mentioned by Caesar under the names of Ceni- 
magni and Ancalites; by the Catuellani or Catyeucblani. 
whom we have conjectured to l>o the native tribe of Cassi- 
vellaunus; by the Dobuni; and by the following people not 
^t noticed:— 

Datnnonii or Dnmnonii Anton.) aov/tvevwi (PtoL), 

people of Devonshire and Cornwall. • 

Durotrigea, Hovporpiyte (Ptol.), people }tf and about Dor¬ 
setshire. 

Belgw, BtXynt (Plol.), people of Somersetshire. Wilts, and 
Hants. The name of their capital, Veiita (Owj-m, Ptol.) 
is presetted in Win-cheslcr. 

Kegni (Pt/yvoi, Ptol.), people of Surrey and Sussex. 

Of these tribes the Iceni had never been subdued: they 
had allied themselves with the Romans willingly, but they 
saw that, if Oslorius severed the island into two parts by a 
line of military posts, the indepcndeiiee of all within that 
line would be saerifieed. Tliey e.unsequently opposed his 
plan, roused their neighbours (probably the Trinobantes 
and Catuellani) to the eoutost, and (brtilied themselves in a 
strong position. The aelive Ostorius immediately iiiaixdied 
against them, stormed (heir <'amp iu si)ite uf an ubslimite 
resistaiu'o, and decide<l by this sueoess the condurt of those 
tribes who were liesilaliug between peace and war. He 
thou niarehed against the Cangi, ii people whose position 
has been so s ariously placed that it seems vain to oiler any 
further eoiijeelures. What seems to have created much 
dillieulty is a supposition that they were connected with the 
Iconi as neighbours, perhaps as subjects. It does not 
np()«>a.r to us that this supposition is countenanced by 
Tacitus. That historian tells us that ‘ the defeat of the 
Iccni having qui(;ted those who were hesitating between 
war and peace, (by whioh we understand the tribes south 
and east of the line proi>osed by Ostorius.) the army was led 
against the Cangi,’ whom we presume to hate been to tlie 
north west of that line or without it, and soincnvliere near 
the Irish sea. to which Ostorius had nearly reached, when 
lit* was recallejl to the east coast by a rising among the 
Briganti’s (Bjiiyrt/Tf/-. Ptol.), the people of Yorkshire and 
Lamrashire. 11 aving <|uclled thcsi-, ho prepared to march 
against the Sdnres or Silyres (SiXcokj, Ptol.), a people of 
South Wales, whom Tacitus (.-Ig/vc. xi.) supposes (appa¬ 
rently without any good reason), from their dark com- 
jtlexions, curled locks, and western locality, to have been 
of Iberian origin, and whose resistance to the Kunians was 
more obstinate than that of any other people of South liri- 
tain. That no apprehension ol a ri.sing in his rear might 
impede his progress he settled a colony of veterans at 
Camaludumitn to repress the Iceui and other neighhouryig 
tribes, and to inure the eoti(|Uurcd to the yoke of the 
Romans. 

Although the name of Cataratactis, or, according to the 
orthography of Tacitus, Caractaeus, has not been mentioned 
since the notice of Planlius's first campaign, that valiant 
prince appears to ’.lave kept the field. The extent of country 
over which that eam]iaign extended indicates that the 
authority which he held was not conliiied to the Trinohaittes, 
of which nation we ha\c supposed him to he the hereditary 
prince: he was probably, with his brother, at the head of a 
league similar to that formed under Ca.ssivellaunus to resist 
.lulius Ca»ar. Upon the subjugation of Ills own tribe he had 
probably found willing soldiers among other tribes; many 
actions with the Romans, some successful, some doubtful— 
and in so unequal a contest to avoid dei'eat was as glorious 
as victory—had raised his name high among the Britons, 
and given it celebrity even in Romo it»elf; and his presence 
among them as their commander added to tlio native con¬ 
fidence of the Silurcs. (Tacit. Ann. xii. 33, 36.) The seat 
of war was transferred into the e.oniitry of the Ordovices 
(Op£ovucsc> Ptol.), people of N. Wales ainl Shropshire, by 
Caractaeus, whose army was reinforced by such as tcared 
the Roman yoke, and who now dete.rmined to make a de¬ 
cisive stand against the Romans. He posted his forces 
upon a steep asoent, and fortified the approaches by a ram¬ 
part of loose stones; a river which afforded no sure fooling 
to those who would pass it ran in front of his strong position, 
and his best troops took their station in front of the 
ramparts. He animated his men by his exhortations, de¬ 
claring that * on that day and tliat contest it depended 
whether they should recover their ircedom or have to bow 
under an eternal yoke;' and reminded them of their 


ancestors wb(> had repelled tho dictator Ctosihr, secured 
themselves from the punishments and burdens of tho 
Romans, and preserved uiulefiled the persons of their wives 
and children. The Britons responded to the exhortations 
of their coramaiider. But their native valour was un¬ 
availing against the arms and disci|>liiic of their enemies. 
Their position was stormed; tho victory was completwi the 
wife aud daughter of (Jaraotacus were tukon ; his brothers 
surrendcreil themselves; and the gallant prince himself was 
put in chains by Cartismandua, qimcn of the Brigantes, 
with whom he had taken ndugc, and delivered up to the 
Romans. His unbroken spirit and noble demeanour when 
at Rome before Claudius oomnianded the admiration of 
that prince: he was spared the death which tho cruel policy 
of Rome too commonly inllicled on raptured princes, and 
the emperor pardoned him fur upposing an attack c.s unjust 
as it was irresistil)lo. (Tacit. Anna/cs.) His siil»e(iuent 
history is unknown. Ills defeat and capture probably took 
phn-e A.u. 51. 

Tliu insignia of a triumph were decreed to Ostorius ; but 
his successes ended with the defeat of Caractaeus. An 
ottic^er lelt with some cohorts to fortiiy a permanent station 
among the Silures was slain, aiwl his nicu nearly eut off; 
and siiortly after llte Roman foragers wore attacked, and 
with the troops sent to tlieir aid routed; and it was only by 
bringing up his legions that Ostorius could cheek (lie llight, 
and rostore the fortune of his arms. The Ruiiiun.s were 
harassed after this with ru()oated skirmishes, and llic obsti¬ 
nate resistance of the Silures was stimulated by a declara¬ 
tion of Claudius ‘ that their very name must he blotted out.' 
A victory over a body of auxiliaries, and tho liberal distribu¬ 
tion of tho spnl ami captives, cnalded tliem to draw tl»o 
)ther natives into tlic struggle, and Ostorius died worn out 
with care (perhaps a.d. 03.); tho Silures exulting at his 
death, and declaring that ' though he fell nut in battle, yet 
it WHS the war which hrotiglit him to the grave.’ 

Didius, the succes.sur of Ostorius, found the Roman ailiiirs 
in a very depi'essed ouiiditiuii. An entire legion hail been 
lefeuted by tho Silurcs, who spread their incursions on 
every side until restrained by the approach of the new coni- 
muiider. Venutius, n Briganlian, hud married the queen 
Cartismandua, the betrayer of Carsietucus. Matrimonial 
lispules, in whieli the Romans interfered, brought on a war 
with thiscliiellain, who, after llu! (■.a)>turu of Caractaeus, was 
the must eminent coniinaitdcr of tlie Britons. Didius does 
»ot appear to have gained any signal advanlugo. lliscAim- 
iiaml lusted into the reign of ^iero, the sucees.sor of Clau¬ 
dius, pruhahly till a.i>. 07. 

Veraiiius, tlie sncec.ssor of Didius, lived only a year alter 
.inderlaking tho command, and did little in that interval ; 
lut his successor, I’uulinus Suetonius, obtained more dis- 
‘iiietion. The Roman arms had trjiunpheil under Cotbulo 
u Armenia, and Suetonius was anxious to gain iu the W. 
i name ecjual to that which (Jorlmlo was iiecjuiriug in the. 

Ho attacked tlio i.sland of Mona (now Angle.sey), trans- 
his infantry over the straits which divide that island * 
c main land (tlie Menai) in Ihit-holtoined boats, the 
.1 . fording the )<assage, or in the deeper ]iarls swinimiug. 
Tile description uf this attack, as higlily cluirucleriatic of 
the people of the island, we give in (lie words of Tacitus. 
Annu/es, 1. xiv. c. 30.). 

* On the shore .stood a line of very diversified appearance ; 
there were armed men in dense array, and women running 
amid them like furies, who, in gloomy attire, and with loose 
iiuir hungiug down, carried torches before them. Around 
ivero Druids, who, pouring forth curses and lifting up their 
aands to heaven, struck terror by the novelty of tlio appear¬ 
ance into the hearts of the soldiers, who, as if they had 
ost the use of their limlis, axpusud themselves iiiolioli- 
ess to the stroke of the enemy. At last, moved by the 
'xliortations of their leader, and stiniulutirig one another to 
despise a band of women and I'ran ic priests, they make their 
onset, overthrow their oppoiiouts and iuvolvo them in the 
(lames which they had tlicmsclves kindled. A garrison 
was uftcrwuids placed among the vanquished; and the 
groves consecrated to their cruel superstitious were cut 
down. For they held it right to smear heir altars with the 
blood of their captives, and to consult the wil' of the gods 
by tho quivering of human tlesli.' 

From the shores of the extreme W. Suetonius was rc- 
calted by the news uf a great rising of the natives under 
Boadicea, in that part of tho isl. which had been already 
subdued by the Roataai. [Boaoiqjsa-] 
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The revolt of Boadieea had nearly extinguished the Ro- I 
man dominion in Britain, but at last the natives were coin- 
f.letelr in a battle, the scene of which i^j^ supposed 

lo h.ne been just to the N. of London. Battle-bridge, 
St. I’ancra^, is thought to have preserved in its name a 
iiieinorial of this drVadfid day. (Nelson’s Hut. of hling- 
Inn ) The Roman general ravaged with fire and sword the 
icrritiirics of all those native tribes which had wavered in 
their attachment to the Romans, as well as those who had 
joined in the revolt; but even hunger did not induce them 
lo submit. Tlie chief civil or rather fiscal officer of the Ro¬ 
mans quarrelled with Suetonius, and though the latter re¬ 
tained the command for a time longer, ho was at last re¬ 
called without fiiiisliing the war (.v.n. 6'2), and Petronius 
Turpilianus appointisl liis successor. Under the milder 
treatment of the new general, the revolt seems to have 
subsided. 

Several generals were successively s<ml lo the island ; but 
t'-.e Romans iiia<lo little progress until,the time of Vespa¬ 
sian. A.I). 70-7S, in whose reign Petilius Cercalis subdued 
1h<! B' iganics, who, under Venutius, had renewed hostilities; 
anil .liiliiis V'roniinus subdued the Sihires. But the glory 
of completing the con;,nest of South Britain was reserved 
for (Jnarus .lulius Agricola, whose actions arc recorded by 
his son-in-law the historian Tacitus. [A<iuicoi..\.] 

From the time of Agricola, the later years of whoso go¬ 
vernment were during the reign of Domitian, we read little 
about Hrituin in the Roman historians until the reign of 
Hadrian (.'..d. to IgOi, who visiii-d the island, which had 
been much disturhcil. Tlio conquests which Agricola made 
in Caledonia seem to have been speedily hwt, and the cin- 
freror fimced in the Roman ter.-itorv by a rampart of turf, 
80 Roman, or about 71 English, m. long. This rampart 
oxtond.Ml I'roiu the .1''sluary I tuna, (Irwcn mryvmf:, Piol.) 
Solway Frith lo the Cerman Ocean, a little south of the 
mare solid wall afierwards built by the Emperor Severus. 
(.mills Sparliun, Li/i‘ nf Hadrian.) In the suhscquimt reign 
of .\nloiiinus Pins (\.i). t.'lH to Kil), Roman enterprise 
si'cius to have r,ivived a little. Lollius Urbicus, his licute- 
innV in Britain, drove hack the barbarians, and recovered the 
country as far as Agricida’s lino of stations between the 
Furth’and Clyde. [Antoninus, Walf. of.] 



In the following reign of M. -Aurelius Antoninus (a. i». Ifil 
to 180) we liavc some notice of wars in Britain, which Cal- 
pui'iiiiis Agricola was sent to quell. (Capitulinns, Lifo of 
AnreHn-t Anfnnin.) The Caledonians probably broke 
through the wall of Antoninus in the reign of Comniodus, 
son of Atirelius, if not during the reign of Aurelius himself, 
Comraodus sent against them his lieutenant, Ulpius Mar- 
cellus, an able leader, who defeated the Caledonians with 
lieavy loss. A great miitiii)' among tlie legions in Britain 
ocenri-ed <hiring the reign of Comraodus, which was with 
dilliculty quelled by PiTtinax (afierwards emperor), one of 
the successors of Mnrcellus in the government of the island. 
Pertinax was probably succeeded as governor by Clodius 
Alhinus. (Horsley.) 

The contest of this Clodius Alhinus with Severus for the 
empire belongs rather In the history of Rome generally than 
to that of Britain iu particular. The contest was ended by 
the fall of Albinus at tlie battle of L.ugdunuiu (Lyon) in 
France, very near the close of the second century. It is 
not unlikely that Clodius had in a great measure drained 
the province of its troop.s in order to strengthen liis own 
army against Severus, and that the northern natives took 
the opportunity of renewing hostilities, breaking into the 
Roman province, and spreading desolation far and near. 
Induced by the unfavourable tenor of the intelligence from 
the island, Severus, though now growing aged and uiAnu, 


resolved to undertake the conduct of the war in person, and 
accordingly crossed over into the island a.d. 206 or 207. 
The natives, terrified at his approach, would have submitted, 
but Severus dismissed their ambassadors, and continued his 
military preparations. Advancing beyond the limits of the 
province (now probably bounded by Hadrian’s rampart), he 
advanced through a ditficult e mntry, where he had endless 
fatigues to sustain. Thero were morasses to drain, or cause¬ 
ways to form across them, forests to cut through, moun¬ 
tains to level, and bridges to build: and so much were 
the Roman soldiers worn out by these works, that the 
emperor lost, says Xiphilin, 50,000 men. Tlie natives 
do not appear to have come to a pitched battle, so that tiic 
campaign was not marked by any brilliant exploits. 
Two people, the Miuattn (Maatrat), who dwelt neamst to 
the Roman wall, and the Caledonians, who were more 
remote, were the great ohjccLs nf tlm emperor's hostility. 
These tribes appear to have been at the lowest stage of 
civilization, as much so a.s their soutlicrn hretliren at the 
time of Caesar's first invasion. They w'ore little clothing, 
and painted or otherwise marked upon their bodies llie 
figures of divers animals: a small targi't or shield, a spear, 
a poniard, and, as wo learn from Tacitus, a cumbersome 
un)><iilitcd sword, composed their olfeiisivc and defensive 
arms. They had neither walls nor towns, hut lived in tents, 
a pastoral race, feeding upon milk and wild fruits, and the 
tlesh of sueh animals as they took by hunting. The com¬ 
munity ill women, noticed by Cjosar, appears to have ex¬ 
isted unioMg them. (Herodiali and Xiphilin, quoted by 
Horsley, tirii. A’oi/i.) 

It was during tliis war that Severus ordered the erection 
of tlie famous wall which stretches across the island, from 
the Solway to Fiear the mouth of the Tyne. The leiigih of 
this wall, owing to the corruption of the text of antieiii 
authors, is given with great diversity. It is probable tlnit 
the true reading in each of them was LXXXll. or 1-XXXV., 
which is rather more than the length assigned to Hadrian's 
rampart' of turf, which was near this wall, and extended in 
the same direct ion. Remains of both these great works 
exist, and though we have not room for a very full descri)i- 
tion, yet some account of them cannot bo considered as mis¬ 
placed. 

It apiiears that three great Roman works have crossed 
the island at this part. The first is supposed by Horsley, 
and after him by Warhnrion {Vnllmn liomanum, 4to. Loud. 
I ir.'id), to have been simply a lino of forts or stations, with 
1 perhaps a military way liotween them. This line of sta¬ 
tions is by the above writers ascribed to Agricola; conjec¬ 
ture guiding them, wo believe, rather than testimony. 'I’he 
e.\tent of tlie works of Agricola is however disputed. Hut¬ 
ton ascribes to him an agger or mound, with a double ditch, 
and a second agger or rampart outside the northern ditch. 
Without attempting to settle this dispute, it may be observed 
that the works thus ascribed partly to Agriimla and partly 
to Hadrian have throughout a jiara’llel direction, from which 
Some have contended that they were formed by the same 
person; The rampart of Severus, which is of stone, is for 
tlie most part, hut not invariably, parallel to I hat of Hadrian ; 
it lies to the N. of it, and extends rather farther at each 
end. It is accompanied throughout, as the following ex¬ 
tract will show, by a military road, or indeed by several 
military roads. Wc take the following description of them 
from II ultun, as conveying the host information us to the 
works themselves, without ailirming the correctness of his 
statement as to their authors :— 

‘ There were four difTcrent works in this grand barrier, 
performed by three personages, and at difi'erent periods. I 
will measure them from S. to N., describe them distinctly, 
and apjiropriatc each part to its proprietor; for although 
every part is dreadfully mutilated, yet by selecting the best 
of each we easily form a whole; and from what is, we can 
nearly tell what was. 'We must take our dimensions from 
the original surface of the ground. ^ 

* l.et us suppose a ditch, like that at the foot of a quickset 
hedge, 3 or 4 ft. deep, and as wide ; a bank rising from it 
10 ft. high, and 30 wide in the base ; this, with the ditch, 
will give us a rise of 13 ft. at least. The other side of this 
bank sinks into a ditch 10 ft, deep and 15 wide, which gives 
the N. side of this bank a declivity of 20 feet. A small 
part of the soil thrown out.on the N.'side of this 15 ft. ditch 
forms a bank 3 ft. high and 6 wide, which gives an elevation 
from the bottom of the ditch of 13 feet. Thus our two 
ditches and two mounds, sufficient to keep out every roguo 
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but he who was dotermined not to be kept out, were the 
work of Ajrrieola. 

‘The works of Hadrian invnrialdy join those of Agricola. 
They always correspond together as beautiful parallel lines. 
Close to the N. side of the liitle hank I last described, Ha¬ 
drian sunk a ditch, 24 ft. wide, and 12 below the surface of 
the ground, which, added to Agricola's .1 It. bank, forms a 
deedivity of 13 ft. on the S., and on the N. 12. Then fol¬ 
lows a plain of level ground 24 yards over, and a bank 
exactly the same as Agricola’.s, 10 ft. high, and 30 in the 
base: and then he ilnisiies, as his predecessor began, tvith 
a small ditcdi of .3 or 4 feet... 

‘ Severiis's works run ttearly parallel with the other two: 
lie on the N., and never far distant; hut may bo said always 
to keep them in view, running a course that best suited the 
judgment of the maker. The nearest di.-.tauc.e is about 20 
yards, and grealo.st near a mile, tlic medium 40 or 3o 
yards. 

‘ They consist of a stone wall 8 ft. thick, 12 high, and 4 
the battlements ; with a ditch to the N. as near as eoiive- i 
nient, 35 ft. wide and 1.3 deep. To the wall were ad'led, at . 
unequal distances, a number of stations or cities, said to bo ' 
18, which is not perfectly true; 81 castles, ami 330 cas- | 
tclcts or t.irrets, which I believe is true, all joining the ! 
wall*. 

* Exclusive of this wall and ditch, thc.se stati ins, castles, . 
and turrets, Sevewus constructed a variety of na'ls, yet 
called lluitKin liDiidi, 21 ft. wiile, and Is in. hiizh in tlie i 
centre, whieli led from turret to torrid, from one castle to 
another, and still larger and more distant roads from the 
wall, whie.h led fr.im one station to another, besides the 
grand military way before mentioned (now the main ro.id 
from Newcastle to ('arlislel, which covered all tlie works, 
and no douht was first formed by /Vgrieola, im|iroved by 
Hadrian, and, after l\ing dormant fifteen linmired years, 
was made eoni|ilete in 17.32. 1 saw inanv of these smaller 

roads, all overgrown with turf; and when on the side of a 
hill, they are supp-nMed on tlu- Inwer side with edging 
stones.’ iJIislon/ <>f' Ihi' liiiDiitii ll'iill, \i\\. i:hi-lio.) ' 

The vigorous jiroccedings of .Seieriis had inilueed the 
nativo.s to sue for peace; lint upon the return ofthemii- 
peror to .South llrilain they resinned hostilities. He pre¬ 
pared fortiiwith to ent'-r their eouniry, and resolved upon j 
their extermination, but died prolmlily at lihovaeiiin (York), 
A.i). 210 or 211. He ap|)ears to have carried his arms far 
into Scotland, and jirohatdy fixed the boundary of tlie em¬ 
pire at the rampart of Antoninus, though his ereetion of a ' 
wall so near to the- rampart of Hadrian indieales that he j 
thought ttie iiilennediale lerritory either of little \alui* or of 
unceriain tenure. His son Caraealhi, soon afli-r his de.ilh, i 


367, Theodosius (father of the emperor of that narhe), being 
sunt over as governor, found the northern people plundering 
Augusta (i^iidon). so that the whole province must have 
been overrun by them. He ilrove them out, recovered the 
provincial towns and forts, re-established the Roman power, 
and gave the name of Valcnlia cither to the district between 
the walls of Antoninus and Severns (Richard of Cirencester, 
Roy), or, as lliusley thinks, to a part of tho province 
south of the wall of Severns. 

When Gratiaii and Vatentiuian II. assuciatud Theodosius 
(sou of the above) with them in the empire, Maximus, a 
Spanianl, who had served with great distinction in Britain, 
took umbrage at the preference shown to another, and raised 
in tlie island the standard of revolt, A.n. 381. Levying a 
considerahle force, he jiroireeded over lo the continent, de¬ 
feated Gratian, whom he ordered to be put to death, and inaiii- 
lained himself for some time in the possession of his nsiiqied 
authority. He was however at last overeome by Tlieodo- 
siu.s, and the province retiirnuil to its suhjceiion to the em¬ 
pire. The Britons who had followed Maximus into the 
continent received from him pussessions in Armorica, whore 
they laid the foundation of a state which still retains their 
langnagt! aiiil their name. [Bukt.vunk.] 

iSiilieho, whose iniiiiu is one of the most eminent in the 
degenerate age in which he lived, served in Britain with 
success, if we may trust th«; paiiegt rical verses of ('laudiaii; 
hut the time and particulars of his son ice are not known. 
I’erhaps it was about .v.u. 403. The unhappy province after 
his depariiire was again attacked hy harliarians, and agi¬ 
tated by the lieiMiiiousness of the Koman soldiery, who 
successively set up three elaimants to tho imperial throne,— 
Marcus, Gratian, anil Goiisiainine. Tlie first and second 
' were soon dethroned and destroyed liy tlie very power which 
had raised tln-ni. Gon-tanline was fora lime more fort ii- 
niit<>. Raising a force among the yuntil of tlie island he 
passed over into Gaul (a.i>. 111'.)), ue(|nired pos.sessioii of 
that province and of .Spain, and lixed the seat of his govern- 
nicnl at .'Vries, where he was soon after besieged, taken, ami 
killed. His ii\)iedition served to exhaust llritaiii of its 
liiitnral defenders; the distresses of the em|)iru rendered 
the nilhdriiwal of the Itoinun triiops necessary, and iie.ir 
the mnlrllu of the .3ilt century, or, according to some, uhont 
A.I). 420. I'-.iarly 300 years after the first in\asiun hy Julius 
C'icsiir. tlu: ishiiiil was finally ahamlniieil hy them. 

Having thus traced the jirogress and decline of the Uo- 
inan power, it now only remains lor ns to give anaeenint 
of till! subdivision, government, and general state of Britain 
while a prov. of the Uoman I'hnpire. 

The first Roman govi-rners were (he propraslors, olIi<-ers 
chiellv or enlirely military; nor are (here, so for as we 


surremlered a great part of this lerritory when lie iiinde 
peace witli tlie Ciilcdenians, and prebahly icialned only a 
few stations beyeml the wall which his I'atlier had built. 

From this period many years elapsed, and many emperors 
reigned, witlionl the oeeurrenee of any event of inipertanee 
in Britain. In tlie reign of Diocletian and Muximiaii, I'a- 
rausins, a Memipian (the Metiapiaiis were a people of the 
Netherlands), who eommanded the Roman fleet in tlie 
North Sea against the Frankish and Saxoii pirates, seized 
Britain and assumed the purple tabout A.i). 2,s.s); and .siieh 
was bis activily and power, that tlie em|iorors consented lo 
recognise him as their partner m the l.•mplre. He was how¬ 
ever after some yeais killed liy Allecins, one olTiis irimids 
(A.D. 2!>7), and three years afterwanls (a.i). 300) Britain 
was recovered for the emperors by Aselepiodoliis, caplain of 
the guards. Upon the resignation of Diocletian and .Maxi- 
mian (a.d. 304), Britain was included in the iloniinions of 
Constantins Chlorus, one o? their successors. 'J'liis [irinee 
died in Britain at Eboraeum, A.n. .307, alter having uiidi:r- 
taken with some success an expedition against the Caledo¬ 
nians. His son Constantine the Great also carried on sonie 
hostilities with the same pcojile and the Mseatao. T1 
northern tribes now began to be known by the names of 
Piets and Scots. 

The Roman power was now fast decaying, and the pro¬ 
vinces were no longer secure against the irruiitiqiis of tlie 
savage tribes that pressed upon the long line of their frontier. 
Britain, situated at one extremity of the emjiire, sull'ered 
dreadfully. The northern tribes Piets, Scots, and AUa- 
cotli burft in from the north, and tho Saxons infested the 
coast. In the reign of Valcntinian, jirobably in the year 


kiiiiw, liny reeiirds or traces of a subdii isioii of Hnlain till 
a coiiqiuratively later pi'iind of the R<imaii doiiiiiiion. The 
exteiisivi' and importaiil i-iianges iiilrodue.ed iiilo the Ro¬ 
man government by Diocletian (who scums to have thrown 
oil' much of that disguise with whicii iiiimus and institutions 
of repuhliean origin had invested the imperial despotism of 
his (iiedeecssor:-) alte<-ted I’ritam. The whole empire was 
divided into four great (irefeelures, and Britain was in¬ 
cluded in the (>refeeliire of G.tiil. 

Our authority for the adminislriitinii of Britain is the 
l\idi/iit Jinfierii, a leeord of late date, prohahly as late as 
the time of the Romans quitting the islainl. From tho 
‘Notiliii'we learn that the govermiieiit of the island was 
intrusted to an ollieer eiilled / wliieh Horsley, not 

inaptly, (raiislales vice-gerent. Under him there vwre five 
goveriior.s (for civil purposes we pn'sniiie), two 
(men of eotisiilar rank) tor the two pii)vtnces of Maxima ('lu- 
sarietisis anil Valenlia, and Mireo J'l f/'xi'di-x (jiresideiils) (bv 
the provinces of Brituiniia I’nm , Britatinia Seeniida (First 
and Second Britain), and Flavin CtUsanensis. Three other 
principal oHieers tire metitioiieil,—the Co////'.v litlnrix Siix- 
unici p'-r lirilantiitim (Count of tin Saxon shore in Britain), 
tin: Comas itritonniarum ((.'onnt of Britain), and llio Dux 
lirilaniiiiiruin (Duke of Britain)*. The first and thirtl of 
these oftieers were evidently military; and the title of the 
first, together with the posts (n-eiipieil hy the troops under 
his corninand't, indicates tliat his duty wt t to oppose those 
pirutieal descents which, alter the departure of the Roinan.s, 

• V« ItiiVf traii4lal«r4 tho wiiril*- titnl JJu.r hy Cttunl »vt\ afl**r 
Htirvloy: t)u* tntMlrrn lilh's (ire 4»hvl<m%ly iWrivprt from the miRr. antu*iii; hut 
ihrirv U thiN iliiri-i«Mir4ft tliut wliih* the modern iiamos now tiiiliciito only ruuk 
and the aiiticut iiaiiitttt were atluiduHl to oflicea. 


ueneral Hoy, *Vi//. j4ntiq,oft/ie IUm» in Britain, glvet tlwj length of the t Those ar« all on the S.£. couEh extending from Portsmouth lo Braucasler 
w«U of Scvetiu ai eaj EnglUli oi 75 awniia roitefc " lu Noil'ulk. 
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nraved so Cstai to the Ulsnd. Th« Dt/kx Britamiarum had 
tho cbarti'o of the Wah of Soverus and the command of the 
N, district of tlie island with its garrisons and military 
posts. We are inclined to think the Comes Bntanniarum 
was also a military otiiccr, and that he had charge of .the 
W. and districts, which, as being less exposed to hostili* 
ties, were bare of troops. 

The situation of the five provs. of Britain, according to 
Richard of Cironoestur (a monk of the 14th century, whose 
work was discovered and published at Copenhagen about 
the middle of the last century, and whose authority, though 
disputed by some, is apparently trustworthy), was as fol¬ 
lows. Wo give them iii a tabular fgrat> with the nations 
which occupied each. 

Britannia Prim.v, the country S. of the Thames, and the 

Bristol Channel, including the territories of the 


Canlii 

Jiel"cc 

Damrinnii 

Jiihrori 

Spfr,yfitU(ci 

lledni 

Alrebalii 

Durulriges 


Regni 

Ancaliles 


' These nations are mentioned by Richard of 
Cirencester; their situation has been already 
given, except that of the Hedui, who arc sup¬ 
posed to have been inhabitants of Somerset¬ 
shire and perhaps a part of Gloucestershire. 
Aquaj Solis or Bath seems to have been in 
\ their territory. Richard places the Bibroci, 
whom he seems to confound with the Regtii 
(er, as he Un-tus them, the Rherai), in Surrey 
and East Sussex. He says the Durotriges 
were soiuetiines called Muriui. lie also calls 
,th6 Atrcbatii, Attrehates. 

Not nu.-ntioned by Richard, unless the first 
are the same as tho Rheini or Bibroci, and the 
second as the Atli'eliules. 


Cimbn 1 People, as it seems, of Upvonshire and Coru- 

Cornubii i wall, monlioued by Richard, nut by Ptolemy. 

Britannia Skcuniia, the enmitry separated from the rest 
of Britain by the Sabrina or Severn and Deva or Deo; 
t. e., Wales, Herefordshire Monmouthshire, and parts of 
Salop, of the counties of Gloucester and Worcester; in- 
cludii’g the territories of the 

Siturcs, jieople of that part of South Wales bordering on 
England and of those parts of England between South 
Wales and the Severn. 

Ordiwices, people of that part of North Wales bordering on 
England. 

Dimecue or) Peojilo of the W. part of South Wales, coun- 
Aii/itirat i ties of Pembroke, Cacrniarthen, Cardigan. 

Cangiani 1 People of Caernarvonshire, supposed by 
or > some to be the Caiigi, attacked by Ostorius 

Kayfccfoi j (sec above). 

Fxavia C.Ks.AKiKNsis, the territory N. of tho Thames, E. 
of the Severn, and probably S. of the Mersey, the Don 
which joins the Yorkshire Onse, and tho Humber; com- 
preheudiug the territory of the 

CwrtMbii > People of Cheshii-e, part of Shropshire, and 

Kopyavioi f some adjacent districts. 


Cassii 

Catyeuchlani 
Dobuni ‘ 
Jesni 

TritKibantes 


Richard of Circncc.stcr considers the Ca.ssii 
and the Catyeuchlani to be the same ])eoplc: 
we do not agree with him. Tho same writer 
considers that tho Cassii and Dobuni made 
up the kingdom or rather the republic of the 
Cassii. The situation of these tribes has 
been given already. 


People of tho counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and the adjacent parts. These people 
Coitani seem to bo rcgunled by Richard as a subdivision 
Jtopiravoi of tho Icpiii. The Iccni. properly so called, he 
gives as the other subdivision, calling them 
Ccnomanni, 


Csbsariknsis, tho country from the Mersey and 
tlie Humber to the Wall of Severus, comprehending tlie 
territory of tho 

Brigontes, mentioned already. 


East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Vidanlii 1 Two nations confederate together, according 
and ,, rf® Richard, not mentioned byPtulemy; they 
Sistuntii j inhabited Lancashire or part of it. 

VAI.ENTIA or Valsntiana, the country between the Wall 
of Severus and the rampart of Antoninus, including tho S. 


part of Scotland, the county of Northumherland, and 
part of Cumberland, comprehending the territories of the 
Otia/iini 1 The inhabitants of tho E. coast of Northum- 
Ora^evot jf berland and the a(\jacent coast of Scotland. 

These people dwelt to the W. of the Ottadini 
in Northumberland, in Roxburgh, Selkirk, Pee¬ 
bles, and Lanark-shircs. 


Gadeni 


Selgnvce ) 
XtXyueat 

Nosantce 

Noiitti'rat 


The inhabitants of 
I Kirkcudbright-s’iires. 


Dumfries and part of 


The inhabitants of Wigtonsbire. 


Damnii 

£kapvioi 


Verturones or 
J'enrinmes ■ 
OvtviKovric 


Taixali 

Tt£«Xoi 


Varomagi 

OvaKOftnyoi 


pro- 


The inhabitiints of that part of Scotland 8. of 
the Wall of Antoninus not occupied by tho above- 
mentioned nations. They seem to have occupied 
a considerable tract N. of tho wall, which, being 
cut off from the rest of their terrilorics, was 
wasted by the Caledonians. 

The remaining part of the i.sland was never long in the 
power of tho Romans. Agricola overran part of it and 
established some stations; and probably other commantlei-s 
after him brought it into temporary sul)je<4ion. Tho part 
which Agrieola thus subdued is termed by Riidiard 
Vkspasian.v, including the country between the rampart 
of Autuuiiius and a line drawn from the Moray Frith 
(Varar cesUiary*, Ptolemy) to the mouth of the' Clyde, 
and coniprehemling the territorie.s of the 
IJorextii, mentioned by Tacitus but not by Ptolemy; it is 
likely they occupied tho portion of tho territory of the 
Damnii which lay beyond the wall: they were S.W. of 
the Tay. 

The difference between Richard and Pto¬ 
lemy with respect to this people makes it 
uneertain whether we are to assign them to 
Fifeshire or Angus. 

f Inhabitants of the coast of Aberdeenshiro. 
< Their <rhief town, Devana (.Xi/oi'ui’o), 
l^hably Old Aberdeen. 

The range of tho Grampians towards the 
N.E.; Banff, Moray or Murray, Nairn, and 
part of luveriiess-shircs. 

Damnii Albani, not mentioned by Ptolemy i parts of Perth, 
Argyle, Stirling, and Dutubarton-shircs. General Roy 
considers Albani to mean mountaineers. [Alhion.] 
Perhafis they are comprelionded by Ptolemy among the 
■'Damnii (Aa/tviot) of'Valcntia. 

Attarutti, not mentioned by Ptolemy but by Ainmianus 
Marcellinus. They have been noticed in the course of 
the preceding historical sketch. They inhabited, accord¬ 
ing to Richard, tho country on the bank of the Clyde 
and of the great lake Lyncalidor, supjiosed to be Lech 
Lomond. 

Richard supposes that this province of Valrntia was, in 
the time of the later emperors, called Tiiuins: to the rest 
of Scotland he gives the name of 

Cai.f.donia, ccinprchending the territories of the Mlowing 
Iieople:— 

N.W. of the Murray Frith and Loch Ness. 
The immense Caledonian Forest covered their 
territory or rather skirted it to the N.W. 
Ptolemy seems to make them extend in a 
S.W. direction as f.ir as Loch Kyne; thus as¬ 
signing to them parts of Inverness, Perth, and 
L Argyle-shires. 

Inhabitants of parts of Ross and Cromarly^urcs. 

These two nations seem to have inhabited 
the E. coast of Sutherland and Caithness- 
shires. The name of the Logi is preserved in 
that of the modern parish of Loch. Richard 
intimetes that the Carnabii were. a colony of 
the people so called in South Britain, who 
abandoned their country, in conjunction 4ith 
the Cantii, upon the Roman conquest, and 
settled here. If there be any truth in this 
account wo may perhaps identify tho Cantee 
with these wandering Cantii t. 

• Vani, iw It UcortMtly writlen ia tbe l#tiB ntitloa pf Ptolemy by 
Pirckheymer. The nama V.srar still eziata in Ouatb Faiar, the ujipar viiil 

oftka tew Vtitlt. 

t A eoinyatiisB af Uia tDwAtiW.Sf tko at tba vatwmUias of Uis 


Caledonii, 
pro|>orly 
so called, 
HiaXtiSovioi 

Can tee i 
Kavrat ) 


Logi ] 
Aoyol 

Carnabii ''' 

Kuppot'ioi 
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Caltni 

Jtaptivoi 


Bart of CTaltKness and Sutlicrknd-sliircs W. of 
the Camabii. IF we follow Ricbard's ortbo^raphy, 
perhaps a relic of the name Cat-ini may pre¬ 
served in Caith-ness. 


I Suthorlandsliire. 

Carhmae(f! 1 The W. coast of Sutherland a 
Kaniiovakat 1 shires. 


Kpidii 

Ktk^iw 


C<trh(maea> 1 The W. coast of Sutherland and Croinarty- 
Kaniiovakat 1 shires. 

Those two people (if two there were, for we arc 
Ceronet 1 to think some confusion of tninscribers 

Kfo V 1 name to be variously written, and 

Cretmes 1 beneo it has been supposed there wore two 
Koiiitvt ■ ! people where really was only one) d\wlt along 
" the \V. coast, of Scotland, Victwccn Loch Broom 

.and the T.innhe Loch. 

! The peninsula of Cantire and the adjacent part 
of Argtlcshiro between the Linnhe Loch and Loch 
Fyne. ' Hichard, in his map, gives the names of 
H’pidia Superior an<l Inferior to Jura and Islay 
respectively. 

Horsley gives an arrangement of tho provinces entirely 
difli-nml i'rom tho above, except so far as regards Britannia 
Si-cunda. He makes Britannia I’rima to extend from the 
coa.sl of Sussex to the banks of the Nene, and assigns the 
Wi'.sleni comities to Flaviat.'iesariensis. He places Valcntia 
withiii tho wall of Severns, and Maxima l.'jcsariensis be¬ 
yond it. 

t)iir cliiof authorities in tho above fable have been 
Richard of Cirencester and FtoleniV: in the Latin names 
wo have commonly followed the spelling of tho former ; the 
(•reck names we have subjoined from I’tolemy, as far as he 
furnishes them, except where they have been given before 
in the course of the history. Tho locality of the several 
nations may bo seen in tho maps of .Anticnt Britain (N. 
and S.), publisheil by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

Alihougb the Roman coiuinest does not appear to have 
led to suoli high cultivation of the intidlect as in some other 
provinces, and Koman Britain -an produce no literary name, 
while (laul, and especially Spain, can boast of several; yet 
great improvements resulted from their ilominion. They 
earried roads .aeross the island in various directions, as ap¬ 
pears from the Itinerary of Antoninus, and from existing 
remains; dug eaiials, raised embankments against the sea 
and the liigli tides in the great jcstiiaries ; and there arose 
iiinler their douiinioii inaiiv towns, some of eoiisiderable 


importance, and endowed with th" various gradations of pri¬ 
vilege indicated by the titles of ColonifP, C.h'i- 

iiiti’x l.iifin jiiro d'inaltr-, and S/i/irndittrif!'". 

There were, aeeordiiig to Uieliard of Cirencester, two 
niiiiiioipia or towlis whoso inhabitants enjoyed ino.st of tho 
privileges of Roman citizens. 
y<Tiihimium (Oi’peX.icioi'), near St. Alban's. 

Ehnnicutn (K-InprocoiO, now York, quarters of tho sixtli 
legion, and apparently the residence of tho Roman em¬ 
perors when in Britain. 

The Coloniro were settlements of Roman citizens, and 
served to diffuse the language, religion, and arts, and to 
seeiire the supremacy of Rome. According to Richard, 
there were in Britain nine colonies, viz. 

Ltmdiniurn (.Kotdnnav) or Aiii’iisla, now London, men- 
liorted by Tacitus as a place of great trade, thougli not 
spoken of in his time as a colony. 

Camidodunum (Kapoi'koilrtvor), Gemina Martiec, now Col¬ 
chester or Maldon ? 

Jihutupis (or liufupir, llin. Anton. 'PovrocTrini), now Rieh- 
boro', near Sandwich. 

JTtermie or Aqu(e Stdis (’VCara nippa), now Bath. 

Isca or Serundu, now Crterleon. 

Deva or Gutica (Aqowvo), now Chester, quarters of the 
20th legion. 

Glevitm or Claudia, now Gloucester. 

Itifidwii (Aii'^ov), now Lincoln. 

Camooricum, how Cambridge (or Icklinghara, in BulTulk. 
Horsley). 

nlaiiit in CernwoU «n<) Caithness wilt pFthnpt iiKline us to npciinnt for llie 
similarity of Iheir ilcsifrnntinn by a refbrenre to its rtymoloBy tnthrr than ti> 
such a cunuexhm of the in-npls as Kirhahl supposrt. Tlic (tehir tout nir% 
or kern (sec (*ani<U’n} a]>|H'ur» iu many citli«r lanKtmc:«!i with the sif*ninratlou 
uf an extremity ur a horn; conipare the Hebrew the Latin rorn-u. our 

own wonU ror»-or, Cera-walL Btc. Vy a reference ^ the preanmed etymoh>;!y 
of the iiatti*>a Cant» nmt Oanc ii. we can account for their *lniilh>tty alao; Ihe 
root cant (compare Caht>it and Unnbs ftbdbe with the alllldlit Cabt'alni And 
the mo^rn lee Camden) U mppoied to mean In CoUic. a corner. 


Thete were ten citlM tatin Jnre cfotKtft ; the hthaj^taintt 
oT these possesseil privileges, but not equal to the foregoing. 
f)urnomagug {Durabrii'te, Itin. Ant,?), now Cantor on 
Nene or Water Newton. 

Catarrneton (Calurrado or Cafnrracfmitm, Ittn. Ant. 

Koroi'ppnicroi'ioi'), now Cattcrick, in Yorkshire. 
Caniboditnitm (K.r/im-i>>o«'ot'i'«j*?), now Slack, in Y'diksliirc, 
near the border of i.aneashire. 

Coccium (supposed by some to he (he "Ptyofawov of l*t0l.), 
now Rilichester, Luncashirc. 

Luguhalia {I.uguvullium, Itin. Ant.), now Carlisle. 
Pterotun (Itrfpwroi' arparamfov, the Hying camp), now 
Burgh-head, Morayshire, Seollaiid. 

T'ictoria (Ocik'nipm), now Dealgin Ross, I'erlhshire. 
T/ieoiloxia, now Dumbarton. 

Corinum (Durocornorium, llin. Anton. Kopiciov), now Ci¬ 
rencester, 

Sorbindunitin, now Old Sarum. 

There were twelve towns called Stipendiarine, with whoso 
municipal ounstitution .tnd privileges we are not acqiiiiinled, 
Vmla Sihirum, now Cacr-went or Caer-gwent, Motimoulh- 
shire. 

J’t’iitii nt'lgiiriim (Ovivra), now Winchester, Tianta. 

T’eiila Icenorum (Onu/rn), now Caistcr, near Norwich. 
f'l'g'mtiuin, now Caer-Seiont, near Caernarvon. 
Muriilunnm, now Seaton, near Colyton, Devon. 

Ibnr/r (lUilfP, llin. Anton. Teyf), noW Leie<'.ster. 
('antiopolix or Dnrorernum (Aepoi'H’oc), now Caiilerhury. 
Durinuui iDurnarnrinl llin. Anton. Aocciui-?), Dorchester. 
Ixca (liTicrt), now Exeter. 

liremfnium (npr/iM'ior), now Rieo.hester, Northumberland. 
Mtidtmiim (J'iwlumix, Itin. Anton.), near Andover, llaiils, 
a very doubtful position, 

Dur(ibrii'(v, now Riihhestcr. 

Ill tho above list we have given the orthography of 
Richard, noting any variation between bim and tho llino- 
rary of Antoninus. Tlie Creek names as usual are from 
Ptolemy. The list of Muiiicipia and Coloniru, it should be 
added, is by no means complole. 

Though we do not piis.sess such materials as cnahtc us Ic 
form a connected history of Ihe Homan setllemeiil and ad¬ 
ministration of Britain, yet from the scanty fragments of its 
liistory during this period, and our more exact knowledge 
of the stale of Spain, France, and other countries iiiider 
Roman dominion, wo are eilahled to make some general 
conclusions which cannot involve any scrimis error. 

As to the population of llic island we must conceive that it 
received a very considerable mixture of Roman and (ol•l•iL’ll 
blood. Comparativciv few woiiicii would la* brou"lll hy llie 
Roman soldiers ; and such of Ihciii as scllleil penuaiicntly.or 
even remained for a few years, would doubtless have chihlren 
by native women. It was the policy oT the Romans to eiii- 
ploy the native troops of one prov. in the ron(|uest or iiiili- 
tavy adiiiiiiistratiou of other provs.; a coiilrivancc uhvioosly 
devised with the view of preventing revolt. [Akmy, p. .'177.] 
Aeeordiiigly we find among (he Roman iiionuiuenls of 
Britain ahiiiidaiit evidence of the prcseiico in this island of 
soldiers from France, Belgium, and other parts of the con¬ 
tinent; from which circiiiiislaiico there necessarily re.siillcd 
a great iiiteriiii.xture of foreign and native blood. Many 
Ronialis would receive grants of hind in the island, whieh 
ill faet is implieil by Ihe very nature of a Coloiiia ; ami the 
niiiiierous reiiiaiiis of Roman villa.s that havo been ihseo- 
vered, proVo that iiiaiiy ofthe .settlers posses-ed considerablo 
wealth and taste for the oriiaiiiental arts. The Roman lan¬ 
guage would be that of Bdmiiiistratioii, and most probably 
that of judicial proceedings also; and all natives or por- 
•soiis of mixed blood who were allowed to aspire to any 
eivil employment (whieh in the eoiirse of time could hardly 
have been denied to the natives) must have learned lliu 
Rumnii language and laws. 'I'o P is period belongs also 
tho first introdiic.lion of Christianity [AKCHiiisiioe, vol. ii, 
p. 2f)9], wliich necessarily was aeeompanied witli a know¬ 
ledge of the (Ireek laimuiigu. Whether the Greek learning 
uas totally l<i.st during the times that followed tho Ro¬ 
man dominion (a fact which we do not believe). Or only 
preserved among a few learned ecclesiastics, it is now 
well known that its supposed first introiluction after the 
so-called revival of letters is disproved by abundant evi¬ 
dence. The strong walled cities, either founded by the 
Romans or built on the sites of British towns, such as 
(Jireiicester, Silchester, Burgh Castle, Richburough Castle, 
and others, of which great remains still exist, sufficiently 
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indicate that tne possession of the island was considered tliis afli-ont, and complained to her husband Claudius' that 
insecure without these strong holds,' while they show that his adoption was treated with contempt—that the decree of 
the formation of large towns, the centres of civiiizatioii, was tlm senate and the command of the people were abrogated 
a part of the Roman system. These towns wore the stations within the palatte walls—and that if a stop were not put to 
of tlio military force rcfinired to keep a given <listri< t in the perverseness of those preceptors by whom Britanuicus 
order, to enforce the paymeitt of taxes, and generaliy to had been instructed, public disasters must ensue. Claudius, 
provide for the defence of the island. Many of these walled moved by her remonstrances, banished or put to death the 
towns were evidently built with a view to (raile, both foreign excellent tutors who had hitherto brought up his son, and 
and internal; they woulil form the great markets, and would placed him under the eare of others rccomtncnded by his 
of course contain the courts of justice. The.se towns, under crafty slep-mother. 

the names of Culunitc. Mnnicipia, Stc., received municipal When the intrigues and the crimes of Agrippina had 
institutions similar to the towns of Italy, Gaul, and Spain ; ohtained the imperial dignity for her own son, Britannicus 
and thus the Ilomani/.ed inh. of Britain were probably necessarily hecamc an uhject of suspicion to Nero, whoso 
introduced under their foreign masters to the rudiments of fears were by no moans diminished by the threats in which 
this important hrauch of political sciimce, the construction his mother indulged upon the banishment of her lover 
and administration of municipalities. It is a point of curious Pallas. She took care indeed not to conceal her menaces 
inf|uiry, not yet, so far as wc know, fully discussed, to from her son; and .she pronounced Britannicus to be the 
ascertain how far the Saxons, on their invasion of the island, true slock of the C'a-.s:irs, and alone worthy to succeed to his 
moulded or adapted their political institnli.ins to llio.se which father s empire, while Nero was only adopted into the family 
they must have found c.xisling in Roman Britain. The of the Ca?sar.<. Little solieitous as to the revelation of her 
Saxons, we know, ultimately possessed" themselves of all foul dt'eds, she rejoiced that her own providence and the 
the Roman walled cities, of which they lonned their bo- gods had permitted tiie survival of her step-son, and she 
roughs [see BoiioUfiii^ ; and it is hardly conceivable that declared that she would aceompany him to the camp, and 
a comp'dralivcly small body of invaders would completely demand from the soldiers his elevation to thetlironc, without 
overturn all those municipal institutions, which, though less fearing the futile arguments wliieh might he urged against 
free than their own, would present them, so far as admiiiis- licr by the uiiwarlilvo solilier Burrhus, or the wordy rheto- 
tralioii was eoneerned, with useful means for seeurlng and rician Seneca, the two guardians of Nero's youth, 
consolidating tln;ir acquisitions. Britannicus was near the completion of his fourteenth 

BRITA'NNICU.S, son of the Emperor Glaudins, and of year, and Nero, who was well acquainted with the violence 
his third wife the infamous Mes^alina, \vas horn on the af Agriiipiua, had recently ili.-;cii\ered how much popularity 
llthof February, A.n. -t'i, on the twentieth day alter h'.s the young prince retained. .Xniong other sports of the 
father’s accession,and was at first named Tiberius (.Zatulins Stt/nninfid was uno named ri'ntiiiiii, iu which the players 
Germanicus, a name which w.is changed in honour,of Iiie threw dice f.ir the kingsln|) o! the evening. Nero, who on 
subsequent conquests in Britain. [Bhi i'anni.v.] 'When only one occasion happened to be the snceessliil caster, issued his 
six years old, while exhibiting before his fath.er in the minia- orders to each ol ihe conipanv to ih> some inolfensive trille ; 
fights called 7Vp/«,during tin: CircciKsiaii gunuvs, the wishes : hiit wl;on it eauic to the lii.n of Bnlannicus, Nero com- 
of the |)opnl.ace seemed to incline in favonr of I,. Domiliiw, | mninh'il him to stand up and ^illg a song. Britannicus 
the son of Agrippina, who headed Ihe opposite hand, and wlio | falmly oheyeil, and began a song widt h implied that he had 
afterwards sueceiidod to the imperial ilignily under the title , fallen" from his iiatrimony and from sovereignty; lines 
of Nero. On the death of Messalina, and Ihe marriage ol wliieh the keen-sightodness of the eommeiitators of Kiaiius 


Claudius with his niece Agrippina, Oeta\ia, sister of l!r.- 
tamlirus, who had been betrothed to Silanns, was given in 
marriage to l.ucius JXnnilins, and pains were taken hv th • 
courtiers, who had procured the death of Messalina, to ele¬ 
vate the adopted prince to equal honours with the son 
whom Claudius had hitherto acknowledged as his heir. 
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[C»pt. Smyth's ciillcetion. Copper.] 

At the Circensian games Britnnnieus. appeared in the 
prtDtexta or youthful dress: Nero iu a triumphal robe; 
and the populace formed their opinion as to the future 
fortune of each acconlingly. When the hoys met each 
other afterwards, Nero saluted his playfellow as Britan- 
tiicux; Britannicus repVed to him only by the family name 
of Domitijus. Agrippina expressed great indignation at 


^ have determine:! to belong to the .l/idroiiiuc/ii’ of that, pi'ct. 
i Thu licence of ti e season and the lime of night made the 
I courtiers less on tlioir guard than usual, and a sentiment of 
; pity was evidently excited among tie m. This incident, 

! eombiued with tlm llireals of Agripjiina, dclcnnined Neio 
I to remove Britauniens by poison, and he employed Locusta 
(whose name is rendered familiar to ns by .luvenal) to assist 
his purpose. 

The poison first administered was inefieclual; but Nero, 
inqialienl of delay, threatened l.oeusla with punishment, 
(and, as Suetonius adds, heat her with his owm hand,) til) 
she furnished him with a potion which she atlirmed should 
1)0 ‘ as rajjid in deadly elfoct as the sword itself;’ it was 
l)repared by the bedside of the emperor under his own in¬ 
spection. 

According to an old custom, the youth* of the imperial 
family, w ith other noble e.hildren, ate their meals in the pre¬ 
sence of their elder relations. Britannicus, when assisting 
at one of these banquets, was attended as usual by a taster, 
and some artifice became requisite to prevent any violation 
of the court fashion, and at the same time to avoid the 
siispieiun which must have been created by the death of 
bt)th the prince and this officer. An unjioisoned drink, 
already tasted, was therefore handed to Britannicus, aial 
when he complained that it was too hut, tlie poison was 
poured into it with <"old water. The moment after he had 
swallowed the draught, he lust the use of his limbs, his 
breath, and iitterunee. All jirescnt were in consternatiun, 
ami some quitted the room: bsit those who were better ac¬ 
quainted with the habits of the palace sat still and watched 
the emperor's countenance. With a careless air, ho pro¬ 
nounced the prince's disease to be an attack of epilepsy, 
with which, he said, Britannicus had been alilieted from 
infancy, and that he would speedily recover. The in¬ 
voluntary terror displayed by Agrippina and Octavia proved 
their ignorance of the crime: the former was a veteran in 
dissimulation ; the latter, though still of tender years, had 
been taught to repress all outward signs of grief »r of affec¬ 
tion. After a short pause, the festivity was renewed. 

Britannicus was buried on the very evening of his death; 
the funeral arrangements, which were but slender, having 
been provided befordiiand. The pile was constructed in the 
Campus Martius, under a terrific storm of rain. 
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Suetonius adds to tlie other causes of hatrc>l M’hieh Nero 
cherished against Britannlcus, that ho was jealous of the 
superior excelleiiee of his voice; and that Titus, who was 
educated by the same tutors, happening to sit next him at 
the ftital han<iuet, tasted the poisoned cup, and for a long 
lime felt the consequences. A ractoposcopist (a diviner by 
marks on tho forehead;, introduced by Narcissus in order 
to inspect tho forehead of the prince, predicted that llritan- 
nicus would never mount the throne, which, however, wouhl 
certainly be ascended by Titus. Titus, after his accession, 
called to mind this circumstance, and as a testimony 
to his early friendship lor Uritannieus, erected a golden 
statue to hfs memory on the Palatine hill, and ha>l a second 
(equestrian) statue carved in i\;ory, which was cxhibiteij in 
the Circensian processions. The potion, says Suetonius, 
medicated by Loeusta, was first tried upon a kid, which 
survived five hours. This process being far too slow to 
.satisfy Nero, a nii.'ttiiro of greater strength was prepared, 
V. inch killed a pig immediately. Tho funeral of nritanniciis 
is placed on the day after his death hy Suetonius, and Uion 
(Ixi.) records that his face, heing discoloured by the poison, 
rvas eov<>n;d with plaster hy the order of Nero, but that the 
torrent of raiu which fell during the ceremony washed oil' 
the plaster and revealed the crime. 

The disastrous history of Britunnicus has furnished tho 
ground plan to a tragedy hy Kaeiiie. which the French 
Consider among the c/zc/lv ita’ui'rc of their drama, but 
which to our taste abounds in the chief faults of Ihidr 
theatre. Its close ailheriueo to history is greatly vaunted, 
and it is hut justice to admit that it has embodied the prin- 
cip.al events related hy Tatilu.s. The eonlidanln Albine 
may he toleraleil on pi eseription, ah hough she is entindy 
detacheil fnnn the plot, and is introdncecl solely to listen to 
the eomplaints of h<-r mistress; hut \vh:it is tube said in 
defenci' of th<? crpalion of .luiiie—the boy and girl love be¬ 
tween her and IJiittinniciis- and its interruption by the 
unworthy pu'sion of Nero? The I'sjet himself informs us 
that llrilannicus was the most elaborate of bis tragedies, 
and that its success by no means answered liis ex))eclalions. 
.lunie too, be tells ns, is .hiriia (.Inlviiia, described by 
Seneca as '/et/irixxunu omnium jme/iarum,' who was 
above the age prescribed for admission to the College of 
Vestals, and of whom liitli! more is known than that she 
was alive in the reigtl of Wspasian. 

J-a Harpe has crilieised Britanniciis at great length, and 
ill oiir mind too favourably. Urotier also, in his notes on 
the l.nh hook of Tacitus, states that .Iiinie, wdioin Racine 
iiilrodiiced on eoiiiiiuNion through the ‘ necessity of tlie 
tlicalrc,’ is the sole drawback to the peid'iction of his 
tragedy; her manners, ho adds with truth, are far more 
Paiisiiiu than Roman. 

(Tacit. Annul, xii. xiii: Siietuniiis, Nero; Dion Cass., Ixi.) 

BRITANY. [llRKTUirtK.]' 

BRITISH AMERICA. Tho territory comprehended 
under this name extends from 41° to 7tt° N. lat., and from 
5‘i° to )-l 1° VV. long. 

The S. boundary of British America is formed by tho 
territory of the U. S. The frontier line is not satisfactorily 
dclinod at some points, and has long botm a subject of dis- 
agreninent between tbij two nations. The K. boundary lino 
as claimed by England under the treaty of 17s;) is objected to 
by the government of the U. S. on the ground that the pro¬ 
visions of (hat treaty were founded upon the assumption of 
physical facts which subsciiueut examination has shown to 
he erroneous. If the English government is right in its 
inlerprulatiuu of tho treaty, the S. boundary of its conti- 
neninl pi-ovinces is as follows :— 

Entering tho riv. St. Croi.x in Passamaquoddy Bay, in 
d.'i'’ lo' N. lat. and 67* 13' W. long., it follows the course of 
the St. Croix to its source in 4.)'’ 48' N. lat.: proceeding 
thence in a line duo N. for 41 m. to Mars Hill, it reaches 
the liigh land which separate the rivs. that empty them¬ 
selves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
Atlantic. Taking theneo a W. direction, t he line proaceds 
wiAi a somewhat irregular course along those high lands to 
tho N.W. head of the riv. Connecticut, descends that riv. 
to 43* N. lat., and thence eontiiuics W. in a right line until 
it strikes tho St. I^awrenco at the vil. of St. Regis, wliicli 
stands at the \V. extremity of Lake St. Francis, The line 
then proceeds in a S.W. direction through the middle of 
tho St. Lawrence into Lake Ontariix which it divides into 
two nearly equal portions, leaves Ontario by the riv. Niagara 
and bisects Lake Erie; passes N. through the riv. Detroit 
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mio and through the lake and riv. St. Clair; enters Lake 
Huron at iis S. point and quits it at its N.W. extremity; 
imna through ‘ the Narrows' and to the W. of the isl. ot 
St. Joseph into I.ako Superior, which it cro.sscs with a wind* 
mg course, leaving Isle Royalc within the U. S. limits, 
yuitling Lake Sinierior by Pigeon River the boundary-line 
angle of tho Lake of the Woods in 
4!) 0 N. laf., and til'25'W. long.; proceeds thenoc duo 
\V. to the Inghcsi ridge of the Rocky Mountains, continues 
S. along that range to . 12 ° 50' N.'lat., and then takes a 
course due W. to the Pacific Ocean. 

A very large proportion of the territory to the N. of the 
lino just described has been little explored and is of value 
only as hiinliiig-giound ; the E. portion of the territory in 
iineslioii is in possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and tlie W. is known as the N.W. or Indian territory. 

Tlie right to the territory lying to the \V. of tho Rocky 
Muiinlains is aimthcE point remaining unsettled 'oetwceit 
the English and American governments. By the third 
article of the convcniion between them, signed in October, 
1818, it was jirovided that the country in question should 
remain ‘free and open to the ve.sscis, citizeii.s, and snbjcets 
'of tho two powers for the term of ten years from that lime, 
without allecting therchy the claim.) which cither party 
might have to any portion of such country.' The term tliu.s 
limited has long expired, hut no approach has hitherto been 
made to the settlement of the question. 

A portion of the N.W. coast of America bordering on 
the North Pacific. Ocean is claimed by Russia. This portion 
extends from .51° N. lat. to the shores of tho .\ietio Sea, 
and from i.|((° W. long to the North Pacific Ocean. 

The settled iirovinces of North America belonging to 
(Ircat Britain are Lower Canada, lying between 4.f' and .'lO' 
N. lat. and between Cl* and 76“ \V. long.; I'pper Canada, 
•11“ and .1!)’do. and 7 4* and .8.3* do.; New Brunswick, 45* 
and 1 . 8 ’do. !nid (it’ and 68’do.; Niva iScotia and Capa 
Breton, 4;)’ ami 17'do. and 60* and 67'do.; Prince Ed¬ 
ward's Island, .Hi’and 17* do. and 62'and CS^do.; New¬ 
foundland, -JO* and 32* do. and 52' and 60“ do. [(Unaoa, 
UpcEii and Lowkk; Nsw Bkunswick; Nova. Scotia. ; 
Capk BuiiTosr: Puinck Einv-van’s Isi.aM) ; Newkound- 
i,ANo: Noktii-Wkst Tkiikitohy; IlnnsoN's Bav.1 

BRITISH CllANNEl.. [E.ngi.ish Cii.vnnkl.] 

BRI'I'ISH MUSEUM. Till the middle of the 18th cen¬ 
tury the project of cslaiilishing a national Mitsouin had 
never been entertained in England. It was suggested b)' 
the will of Sir Hans Sloane, uho, during a long period of 
eminent practice ill physic, bud aceiiiiiulaled, in addition to 
a niniieruus library of books and MS.S., a large collection of 
objects of natural history and works of art ; tliese he directed 
should lie olfureil, after bis death, which took place in 173;), 
to the Brilisli Parliament for the suiif of 2l),0(iu/., (iio col¬ 
lection having cost liiiii .lO.tlOO/. The oll'cr was accepted, 
and befliru the end of the year an Act passed which orilereil 
the payment of the required sum, and vested the properly 
of tho iiniseiim in trustees for the use of the public. Cuni- 
petenl judges bad long been solicitous that Sir Hans 
Sloane'.s iiiiiseiiiii slimild be preserved entire, and he was 
himself eoiisiilted, bel’niv his death, as to several of the 
persons who were afterwards named trustee.!. 

But the alteiitioii of the Legislature was not eoiifiiiisl to 
the museum of Sir Hans Sloaiii". The Act of Parliament 
of the 2()lh Ceo. IL, which directed the purchase of his niu- 
seiini, also directed the purchase of llic Harleiaii collection 
of M.SS., and enacted that the (Jottonian library of MSS., 
which had lieen given to the government for public uses by 
an Act of till! I‘2lh and l;llli of William III., should, with 
the library of Major Arthur Edwards allached to it, form a 
part of the general colleelioii. 

These several colkctimis were ordered to be kept in their 
then respective places of deposit, tiU a more convenient re¬ 
pository, more durable and more safe from fire, and nearer 
to the chief place* of public resort, could be provided for the 
reception of the whole. 

To defray the expenses of these purchases, to procurw 
a fit repository for their preservation, and to provide a fund 
for the permanent support of tlte establishment when 
formed, the Act directed tliat 160,0001. should bd raised, 
by waj of lottery, the net produce of which, together with 
the several collections, was to ho Vested in an incoiqwrated 
laxly of persotis, seU'cied from the first characters in tho 
kingdom for rank, station, and literary attainments, upon 
whom it conferred ample powers for the disposal, prcAcrva- 
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tion, and manazement of the institutipn, which it was de* 
temi^ned should bear the name of the Britisit Museum. 

The sum really raised under this Act, partly in conse¬ 
quence of bcnefll arisinz from unsold tickets, amounted to 
101 , 9 . 52 ^ Is. 6d.; but the expenses of the lottery amounted 
to 0200 /., and the cashier of the Bank was paid more than 
5 !iOL <l>r the management df it, so that the net produce was 
no more than 9 5,194/. 8s. 2d. Out of this sum 20,000/. were 
paid to the executors of Sir Hans Sloanc; 10,000/. to the 
Earl and Countess of Oxford, for the Harleian MSS.; 
10,250/. to Lord Halifax, for Montague House, and 12,873/. 
for its repairs, which had been estimated in 1754, by three 
surveyors, at no more than .3800/.; 30,000/. were set apart 
as a litnd.for the payment of future sularie.s. taxes, and other 
■expenses; some loss was sustained by the difTercuce of price 
between the times of buying and selling stock ; and 46GU/. 
wore expended for furniture peculiar to the museum. The 
surplus Went to the gradual liquidation of numerous and 
general expenses, including the removal of the dilfurcnt 
collections 


phlots and, periodical papers published in England, between 
1640 and 1660, chiefly illustrative of the civil wars of the 
time of Charles 1. and collected by order of that Monarch. 

It is impossible to enumerate in detail all the additions 
which have been since made by gift or purchase. Dr. 
•I^l^omas Birch’s library; two collections of books on musical 
smence from Sir John Hawkins, and one from Dr. Charles 
Bumoy; Garrick's collection of ojd English plays; nume¬ 
rous classics from the library of Thomas TyrwhiU, Esq., 
with his MS. notes; Sir William Musgrave's unrivalled 
collection of biography; a collection of classics, cnrfched by 
Dr. Bentley’s MS. notes; a library of ceremonials, proce.s- 
sions, and heraldry,from Mrs. Sophia Saruh Banks; aqd 
a collection of Italian history and topography, from Sir 
Richard Colt IToarc; are among the smaller acquisitions: 
the valuable library of the Rev. Clayton Morduuut Cr,iche- 
rodc; the law library of Francis Hargrave, Esq.; the library 
of science whiidi belonged to the Baron do Moll of Munii-h ; 
the libraries of Mons. Gingucnc, author of Iho 


Histoiro 

,_ Litilraire d’ltalie;’ and of the Rev. Dr, Charles Burney; 

The ■only buildings olTercd us general repositories at this and Sir Joseph Banks’s library of natnral history, are among 
,imo wero Buckingham House, with the gardens and field, the larger. J’our separate collections of tracts, illustrating 


time 

for 30,0i'0/.; and Montague House for 10,000/. The consi- 
deratiou of the lormer-was waved, partly from the greatness 
of the sum demanded for it, and partly from the inconve¬ 
nience of the situation. The latter was finally fixed upon 
and the agreement for it made in the spring of 1754. No 
otTer of ground for b\ulding avepo.sitory was made, except in 
Old Palace Yard, where it was at one time proposed that 
the museum should find a place iu the general plan which 
had been then recently dc.signod by Kent for now Houses 
of Parliament. 

Hontuf'ue House was first built about 1074, by Ralph 
Monlazue, Esq., afterwards Baron Monlagui: of Bougbton, 
and Duke of Montague ; in the manner of a Frciicli palace. 
It was cu'Ccted from tlie rlcsign of Robert Hooke, the cele¬ 
brated mathematician, so much employed in the rebuilding 
of London alter the great fire. Foreign artists were cliietly 
migiizcd in its eoniplction by the Duke of Montague s desire, 
and amongst llunn Signor Verrio, for the decorations : 
when iluished. it was «!onsidercd the most niagnifioenl and 
complete building, for a private residence, then known in 
l.ondon. But, on the I'Jth .laiuiavy, KiHO, owing to the 
negligence of a servant, ibis liou.se was burnt, to the ground. 
The large income of Lord Montague was azain jdac.ed in 
requisition for the re-construclion of his palace, and, though 
executed by fresh artists, the plan was tho same, the new 
structure being raised upon the foundations and burnt walls 
of the old one. 

The second ai'chitect employed was Peter Puget, a native, 
of Marseilles, who was assi.sled in tho decorations hy Charles 
de la Fosse, Jaques Rousseau, and.Iolm Baptiste Monoycr, 
t hree artists of great omiiienco. La Fosse painted the eeilings, 
Rousseau the landscapes and architeeture, and Mouoyer 
the tlowers. Rxmsscau also assisted as clerk ot the works 
to tho building*. 

Tins second building was purebased for the general Re¬ 
pository. The Harleian colloetion of MISS, 'was removed to 
U in 17.55 ; followed, in 1 756, hy tho other collections : and 
the whole having been properly di.slribuled and arranged, 
tho Museum was opened for study ami public inspection, 
January 15lh, 1759. 

At ibis lime the contents of the Museum wore divided 
into three departiBcnts, viz.: Prinlcd Books, Mnnuscripts, 
nod Hutural History. 

The Department of Printed Botyks consisted, at first, of 
' *be libraries of Sir Huns Sloano and Ma.ior Eilwards 
1757. King George 11.. by instrument under 
^ , Khii.* ^‘‘al. adile<l the library which bad been collecleil 

"y i.,.,. ;a of England, ns tar as printed hooks were con- 
1*'“* 1*1 llciiry Vll. : rich in ...» 

ftiture of different periods, and including, 
M nl^ Priiicc of w’.M! libraries of Areh’olshop Cranmor. of 
S;r.mS »""1 "f 1«.»" HI. M.- 

Uhrarv V»ad ac<iuircd U gift tho privilege wliudi the royal 
.died with a copy of cvc\i tho reigu of A line, of ^ing sup- 

j -v publication entered at Stationers 

Tliia department was furr , j 

frain Kim; George ..her enriched, in 1/63, by a do- 
-“ ■*■** collection of poea- 

1 the new hoDM a.'Wr TiM to 
iw ifM wtnuU nl. Ui« os* 
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the Revolutionary History of France, have been imrcbasecl 
at different times by the trustees: one was'the collection 
formed by the last president of the parliament of Britaiiy at 
the commencement of the revolution ; two others extended 
generally through tlie revolutionary period ; the fourth was a 
collection of tracts and papers published during tho hundred 
days of 1815 : the whole forming a library of revolutionary 
history as complete for France as the tracts already meii- 
tionod of the time of Charles 1. are for the civil wars of 
Englanil. Another, and an unrivalled feature of the nui- 
semn library is its progrc.<sive collection of news|)aper>, 
from tlin first in 1588. Sir Hans Sloanc had formed a 
groat collection for his day. To these, in ISIS, were added 
the Burney collection, purchased at the estimated value of 
lUOO/. Since this time the commissioners of stamps have 
continued poriiHlically to forward to the Museum copies of 
all newspapers doposited bv the publishers in their office. 

In 182.3 the library of King George HI. was pre¬ 
sented by his suwe.ssur to the Urilish nation, and hy Pai- 
liaineiit ordered to be added to the library of the British 
Museum ; but for ever to bo kept separate from the other 
hooks, lliis li’orary eontains sclecMoiis of tho rarest kind, 
more especially of work.r of the first ages of the art of print¬ 
ing: it is rich in early editions of the classics, in hooks from 
the pross of Caxton, in the history of tho Stales of J'lnropo in 
the languages of the respective countries, in the Transac¬ 
tions of Aeiidemics, and in a grand geographical colloetion. 
Its formation was commenecd at the tune when the houses 
of the Jesuits wero undergoing supprc.ssioii, and their libra¬ 
ries sold through Europe: it was still further enriched 
from tho secularized eoiivents of Germany. It was fed for 
more than half a ve.utury by an expenditure of littlo less 
than 20 U,(iiui/., and is in itself, perhaps, the must complete 
library of its extent that was ever formed. 

The aggregate of tho collections hero enumerated, aitg- 
ineiitud yoaity by gifts, by claims under tho Copyright Act, 
and by grants of money from Parliameiit, have now placed 
the departinont of printed books in the British Museum 
upon a rnngo with the greatest libraries of Continental 
Europe ; near 20.0t)/. i.s now expended annually in tlwj pur- 
eliasu of old and foreign publications. 

Department of Manuscripts. The Harleian, Sloaneaii 
and Cottonian MSS. formed the nindens of this depart¬ 
ment at the ostabl.islimont of tho Museum : followed, in 
1757, hy the MSS. of the aiieient royal library of England. 
In this last collection, which contains whatever liwl been 
brought together by our kings, from King Riebiird II. to 
King George IL, are numerous valuable MSS.: among them 
the ‘ Codex Alexanilriuus,’ in four quarto volumes, written 
upon fi ne vellum, probably tho most ancient MS. of the Greek 
Bible i^w extant, in uncial characters, supposed to have lieen 
written between the fourth ami sixth centuries. It was a 
present from Cyril, the patriarch of Constantinople, to King 
Charles I. Many of these MSS, catnb into the royal 
collection at the lime when our monastic institutions were 
destroyed, and some still retain the anutbemaa upon their 
spare leaves which the donors denounced against those who 
should alienate the respective volumes from the places of 
their original deposit. Old aebolastie divinity abounds in 
this oolleeticMi, and it" possesses ianumcrable volumes, en¬ 
riched by the fiaest Uluminaton of different countriee, in a 
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Bueceislon of periods to tho I6th centuiy. Here also are 
reserved a numerous assemblage of tho domestic music- 
ooks of Henr^ Vlll.; and the Basilicoh Duron of King 
James I., iit his own hand-writing. The Cottonian eoUeo- 
tiun is especially rich in historical documents, from ^e 
time of the Saxons to King James I.; it likewiso oontallis 
numerous flne and important registers of English monas¬ 
teries ; the charters of King Edgar and King Henry 1. to 
Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, written iu gold letters; 
and thb MS. called the ‘ Durham Book,’ a copy of the 
Latin Gospels, with an interlineary Saxon gloss, written 
about the year 8U0, illuminated in tho most splendid and 
elaborate style of the Anglo-.Saxons, and believed once 
to have belonged to the Venerable Bede. This collection is 
also singularly rich in royal and other original letters, and 
comprises the correspondence of most of tho greatest person¬ 
ages not only of this country but throughout Europe, from the 
earliest period in wliioh letters were written to the seven- 
teentli century. The llarleian collection is still more mis¬ 
cellaneous, though historical literature in all its branches 
forms one of its chief features. It {lesscsses two very 
early copies of the Latin Gospels, written in gold letters. 
It is particulitrly rich in heraldic and genealogical MS.S., in 
the Visititions of counties, and in topographical collections 
fur almost every part of Eaglaml; in parliamentary and law 
jiroceedings ; iu originals, copies, and calendars of anuicut | 
records ; and abbey registers ; in M.SS. of tho classics, | 
aiiioiig wliicb is one of tho earliest known of the Odyssey of 
Homer; in missals, Antiphonars, and other scrvico-boolis 
of the liumish church ; and in old English poetry. It like¬ 
wiso contains a largo nuniher of splendidly illuminated 
MSS., and an extensive mass of correspondence. 

The Sloanean collection principally consists of MSS. on 
natural liistory, voyages and travels, upon the arts, and espe- 
ciully upon medicine. It comprises the chief of the celebrated 
Kmiupler'.s MSS., with tho voluminous medical collections 
of Sir Theodore M.iyiirne, and nnioiigst tliem tho annals of 
his practice in tin? court of England from Iiil 1 to liid'J, It 
also contains a collection of medical and other sciciililic cor- 
raspondciice, with numerous iM.SS, on history, poetry, and 
miscellaneous subjects. Some of tho drawings of animals 
belonging to this ciillcclioii are among tho riehesl and most 
aw.urute of anv period. Two volumes upon vellum are from 
the pencil of Madamo Mcriau : one rolatos entirely to tho 
insects of Surinam. 

The collccliou of MSS., formed by the Jirst marquess of 
Laiistlownc, was added to these libraries in 18u7, having 
hecli purchased liy Parliament lor ■iTl'tl. It consists in 
part of the Hnrgtilcy anil (.':«sar pa]ii!rs, siii>plcmi:ntary to 
ilio Cottonian colled ion; iu a very large assctiiblage of 
bishop Konnetl's MSS., and in iinmcrons collcsrtions of an 
hi-toricul kind. Auinng iho single \tdumes which may be 
eunmerated, is a M.S. of Hardyng's Clironicle, as it was 
presented by its author to King Henry \ 1, a French ver¬ 
sion of the Sacred Scriptures, upon vellum, trailslulcd by 
iiaoul do Preslc at tho comtuaud of Charles V. of 
France (a M.S. of great rarity even in that country) ; five 
volumes of .Saxon homilies, transcribed by Mr. Elstob and 
his hi.stcr; and a fac-siiiiilo of tho Vatic.an Virgil, made by 
Hartoli in 1012. To these may be added, liesides a native 
map, near 200 drawing.s, in the llrsl stylo of Fhisterii art, 
of tlio interior, natural history, dresiios, and customs of 
Cdiina. 

Another largo collection of MS.S., almost exclusively in 
tho faculty of law, w'as purchased in 1813, of Iho repre¬ 
sentatives of Francis Hargrave, Esq, Among these, bo- 
sides numerous copies of early reports, is an abridgment 
of Equity, by Sir Thotnus Sowell, Master of tho Rolls, in 
45 volumes. 

The collection of MSS., chiefly of tho Greek and Latin 
classics, which had been formed at a vast expense by tlio 
Rev. Dr. Charles Burney, was purchased in 1818. Among 
these is the Townloy Homer, a MS. of tho Ihail, similar to 
that of the Odyssey in the Harloian collection, purchased 
at the prioo of 600 guineas; two early MS.S. of tho Greek 
rhetoricians; a volume of Pappus's mathematical tracts; 
and a rai^nifteent Greek MS. of Ptolemy's geography, 
adorneil with maps, of the 15th century. 

Two Oriental collections also have been added: one made 
by Claudius James Rich, K^., while consul at Bagdad, 
and purchased by parliament in 1829, contains, among other 
MSS. of a rarer kind, several of the Syriac version of the 
Scriptures, of great antiquity: the other, a collection mode 


in various countries o^the East by Josepb Vowler Hull, Esq., 
consistingi/shicfly of Arabic and ^rsian MSS., was by him 
bequeathed to the Museum in 1827. 

In 1820 a small but valuable collection of MSjS^.fn patt 
relating to French histor}', and partly of a literarV Cha¬ 
racter, was bequeathed by th* reverend Francis H^ry 
Earl of Bridgewater, accompanied by a small real es&M, 
and the sum of 7000/. to bo invested, and the interest Up- 
plied in the future purebasu of MSS. 

The la.st distinct collection is that of tho Howard Arundel 
MSS., acquired partly by exchange and partly by purebaso 
from the Royal Society in 18.31, at an ostiiiialcd value of 
3550/. 3«.: it consists of more titan 500 volumes, and con¬ 
tains many MSS. of unusual inturest in almost every 
branch of learning; it is singularly rich iu niulcrials fur the 
history of our own country and language. 

The anlient Rolls anu Charters of the Museiiiii, many 
thousands in number, partly helonging to the Cultonian, 
Hiirlciaii, and .Sloane culleotions. and partly accumulated 
adiliiioiis, cliictly illustrative of Fhiglish llisiorv, monastic 
and other property, form another division of the Department 
of MSS., with a distinct Catalogue. 

These are the larger and separate collections. Among 
what are ealUsl the * Donation MSS.' there are siiialler eoi- 
leetions, the gifts or liequests of iiidiv'iiluids, or acquired by 
purchase. Aiiiung'thcsc may be enuineratcil Miiilux's col- 
lections for the history of the Exelicipier ; Ryiiicr's used 
and unused materials lor his Firdera; Dr. Birch's historical 
and biographical M.SS.; the Decisions of the .liiilges upon 
claims ill the city of Loiiilun after tho (hoof liiiiO; Sir 
William Miisgrave’s Obituary ; Cole's collec.lioiis for a his¬ 
tory of Cambriilgc and Ciimbriilgesbire, with bis materials 
for an Alheiue Caiitabrigieiises; various Coptiu and other 
antieiit MSS. taken from the I'reiicli in Egypt in I7P'J; 
Diicarcrs Alistrac.ts of tliu Arcliiopiseopul Uegistcj'.s at. I.um- 
beth; a long series of calendars of the Origiiialia Roils 
froin 1 lien. Vllf. to 2 Janies 1.; Sir Aiulrew Mituhell's 
diplomatic corrcs])oiideiice with every pari of Europe ituring 
bis residence at tlio court of l'’rederic tlie Great of I'nissia; 
Sir William BiiitcII's and (he Uev. William llayley's joint 
collections for the history of Sussex ; Mrs. S. S. Bunks's 
Mss. on heraldry, processions, and archery ; Abbot's draw¬ 
ings and minute descriptions of American insects in 17 vo¬ 
lumes. <|uarlo; Woilay's collections for Derbyshire; Sir 
.Josepli Banks's f<.)rei-.:n corre>poiulcnce ; Essex s and Ker- 
rieli's collections on Gothic, architecture and costiinieK; the 
Stepney pa|icrs ; the papers of the Goiiiit Jvisepli de Pui- 
sayc, cliielly reliiliiig to iho (.'hoiian war and the I'Vench 
Royalists from I't/.i to 1$2.>, in 117 \okiiiies; the Jcriiiytl 
colleclioiis for a history of Solfolk in It volumes in folio, 
presented by Hiulson Gurney, Esq.; ijio miiterials assom- 
iiled by Ari lidcacoii Coxc wtiilsl oitiployed in the compila¬ 
tion of his vitrions historical and other Works in 200 volumes ; 
iiiinicrous Mss. illiislrati\« of liahuii history, si-lecled from 
the Collts'.lioti of F'redisrick litih Earl of Giiill'ord ; 311) Rolls, 
commonlv Known as the C aucclhir's Rolls, being dupli¬ 
cates of liui Great Rolls of the Pipe between ;) Hen. 11, and 
17.James 1.. pieseiiled, in |M:t3 ami I.S.il, by order of the 
I'ominissionors upon tlio public Rei-oids ; tiio topograpliicai 
eolicctions of .Samuel l.isoiis. Esq. and tho Hcv. Danitd 
Eysons, being cli.iOly materials for the ‘Magna IJrilaniiia' 
ami ‘ En\iroiis of Eundon ‘ Egjptiaii Papyri,' parlly pur¬ 
chased at .Salt's and other sale.', and panly preseiiicfl by 
J. G. Wilkinson, E.sq.; a wry o.xleii'ivo coltcelioii of anlient 
Ivi.sh MSS., incluiliiig oiio or twii c-.pies of the ‘ Btvban 
Laws;' and a selection made, at an expeii'O of more than 
‘20t)0/., from tho MSS. lately posse-sed by Richard Huber, 
Esq. 

JJi'partment of Natural IJixtori /.—Sir Hans Sloanc's' 
collection was very considerable for the time ; it cohsisted 
of ((uudriipeds aiiil tlieir parts; b'.ds and tlieir parts, eg<jH, 
ami nosts; ampliibiii, crustnceii. shells, ccliitii, mUrochi, 
insects, corals, sponges, zooidiytes, stones, ores, bitumens, 
salts, and an exteii'ive herliarinm. 

To this department also, in the infancy of tho museum, 
all miscellaneous artificial curiosities we.a consigned, with a 
few antiquities and a collection of anatomical preparations. 
The science of natural history however soon inurle a rapid 
progress ; and the collection of Sir Hans Sloane,, which when 
purchased was deemed qf the first magnitude, insensibly 
diminished in its coinparalivo value, particularly in tho 
classes of ornithology and inineralogy. 

In order to supply the first of these deficiencies, the trus- 
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ti9M\ ,ia 1769, purchased a collection of well-prnscrved I 
birds hIucIi had lieen liroHylit over from llollund, | 
for 400/.; niniiy additions were afterwards made by pur- j 
chase and donation. The voyages of discovery early in the 
reign of George 111. brought numerous acquisitions ; and in 
ISIO n rich collection of British zoology, which had belonged 
to Col. Montague, of Khowle in Devonshire (including a 
very largo number of birds), was purchased for 1100/. Since 
that time still larger acquisitions have been made, and the 
forms a c.o1lection. not indecil complete, but 
extensive as most of the collections ii\ Knropc. A valuatdo 
collection of stulfed biivls bns recently been bequeathed to 
the Museum by the late Major General Ilardwickc. 

in regard to the second ileficMcncy, it is to be observed 
that the specimens of minerals of Sir Hans Sloaiie’s Mu- 
seum were collected at a period when the si-ienec of mine¬ 
ralogy may he said to have scarcely existial. Mo'-t ol' 
them had Itcen chosen for him by ptirsons of litth 
had been intended to elucidate some system which had be¬ 
come obsolete. Mr. Oustavus Brander’:, c.dleclion of lliiriip- 
shiro fossils was added in I7G.'i; and a third small collection, 
made on tltc N.W. coast of America by Mr. Mcn/.ics, who 
accompanied Capt. Vancouver as a naturalist, was presented 
to the Museum in 1797 by King George III. This latter 
collection contained little that was partic\darly cniions, ex¬ 
cept that, it supplied a kind of mineralogical history of an 
extensive hut little explored coast. \ systematic collection 
of hiincrals for the liencfit of persons pursuing the study 
of mineridogy was not allempled by the trustees till 1 7!)!», 
when they sujiplicd the deficieney in that braiieli of tlieir 
institution by aequiring, at the priee of 71)0/., a well-clioseii 
eolleclion of minerals of every elass. eonsisting of 70ti() 
specimens, which had been ttuido by diaries Ifatchelt, Jisq. 
during his travels in various parts of Kuroiie. All that was 
valuable of the Sloancaii collection was incorporated with 
this ample accession, and with the addition of what the 
llev. C. M. Cracherode’s bequest nfti'rwartls supplied, 
formed, even before the addition of llie Gieville ininonds, 
a eopious and useful mineralogical collection. In I x 10 an 
Opportunity presented itself of acquiring the cxti-nsivc nd- 
lection of minerals ftirmed hy Col. Greville. which were 
purchased by vote of parliament for 13,727/.; in ISIG the 
Beroldingen fossils were purchased: and to these eollet;- 
tions King George IV^. added a large and splcndiil eollectioii 
of minerals from the Harz Mountains, formerly jircserved 
in the Observatory at Richmond. 

Round the side of a portion of the l.nng Gallery which 
now contains the minerals, the sccondurr fossils are in n 
course of arrangement in upright cases. In Saurian fossils 
the Museum is eminently rich, as well as in gigantic 
osseous remains, and in impressior.s of vegetables, fruits, 
and fish. Some of these acqui^itions have been obtaiiu'<l 
at very considerable expense. 

Two of the greatest rarities of the mineralogical collec¬ 
tion arc the sculptured tortoise in the centre of the gallery', 
wrought in Nephritic .stone, and foiinil on the banks of 
the Jutnna, near Allahabad, in Hindostan: and a large 
specimen of meteoric cellular native iron from the province 
of Atacama, in Pern. 

The collection of minerals is daily increasing, and is at 
this time superior to any in Knrope. 

The system adopted for its arrangement, with oeeasional 
slight deviation, is that of Professw Berzelius, founded upon 
the clcctro-chcmical theory and the doetrine of definite pro¬ 
portions as developed by him in a memoir read before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm in 182.1. The 
detail of the arrangement is supplied by .the running titles 
on the outsidc.s of the gla.ss ea.ses, and by the laliels witiiin 
them. The ornithologieiil portion of the natural history is 
arranged according to Temminck. and his generic names 
are in general adopted, with the fpacific nitmes of Liniimus 
and the V.nglish synonymea ot Ivatbatn. The names of, 
donors in this, as well as in other parts of the general mu- ; 
seum collection, ore attached to apeeimens which h'avc been ' 
presented. j 

Th« amphibia, Crustacea, reptiles in spirits, sea-eggs, and 
star-fl|h, with the general collection of fish an<l corals, form 
a separate division of the natural history: the principal 
collections Crustacea and spiders arc preserved in pro¬ 
per cabinets in a separate room. 

The shells of the Museum, tin; collection of which has 
gradually accumulated upon the foundation laid by Sir 
Hans Sloane, form another division of the natural histury 


of no small extent; they arc in nmnerous instances accom- 
pajiicd by clay models of the difl'cre.nt molluscous animals. 
Th<*y are arranged in classes, orders, and genera; and to 
each group the name is attached. Lamarck's system lias 
been adopted as the basis for general arrangement, occa¬ 
sionally interpolated with the genera of other authors where 
Lamarck has left lacnnm. 

The entomological branch of the department of natural 
history is. strictly spc.aking, but of late creation, the greater 
portion e.f Sir Hans Sloane's insects Iraving jierished from 
length of time, or the iiisullicicnt methods then taken to 
. reserve them. I’uiehases and donations however are eon- 
iiiumlly swelling their number, and a large accession has 
bi'en reecntlv rereived as a part of the bequest from General 
II ardwieke. A small but interesting eolleclion of the insects 
of Sierra Leoin; has also heen recently presented by the 
Rev. Mr. Morgan. The c<dleclion, exclusive of General 
Hardwicke’s be(|UPsl, fills 23 cabinets of large size, and is 
as rxtensivi- a collection of insects as that at Paris. 

iJpptn-tmrnl of Aiiliijtiilicit. —In the iofaney of the Mn- 
seniu, the antiiinities being few in miinber and of lilllo 
value, were considered, wiib other artificial euriosilies, as an 
apjiendage to the nalnral history ; the coins, nieda'.s, and 
draMings of the mnseiiin eolleclion were at that lime a)i- 
pended to the department of MSS.: and tbo prints and 
e'lgraiiiiirs to the lihrurv of prinled hooks. In 1772 a \erv 
C'lnsideiable assemblage of arliides of Greek and Roinsyi 
antiipiitv, eonijirising the largest colk-elioii then known of 
aniicnt fielile \a-es, hail been pnrcluised of Sir William 
liamilton for 8 l<Mi/., sidiedules of wdiieli were drawn np by 
D llancarville. 'I’lie original bnibling of the Mu»euiii was 
still spacious enough to eonlain all that was aceumulated in 
even d(!p:irlm(;nl; and the artieles purchased, in this in¬ 
stance, Were not so numerous as to requiro an inereaso of 
the establishnieiit. Tin; arrival of the K.giptiaii n.onii- 
nienls neqnired hy toe eapitnlation of Alexandria in Ixol, 
which were ordered in the following year l.>v King George 
HI. lobe (ilacod in the British Museum, first suggi'sled tlie 
erection of an uihlilioiiul edifice, rendered still more indis- 
pcnsahlo hy the ]iurehasc of the Townley Marbles in ISO'i. 
Accordingly, npoii the comidetion of the litiilding iiilended 
for the two eollectioiis, a now dep.irtmont was ereated, in 
1807, hy the name of the Heparlment of Antiquities, and 
a nuigniileciit collection of anlient scul|>lHie was at length 
opened for the inspection of strangers and the inqirovenienl 
of artists, an iidvanlage which the students in the fine arts 
liad never before enjoyed in this country. To this depart- 
iiicnl the lianiiltoii Vases and antiquities were transferred, 
together with the coins, medals, dra.viiigs, and engravings. 

In ISM, a communication having been made by the 
Townley family that there still remained in their possession a , 
Very largo colleetion of antienl bronze figures and utensils, 
of Greek and Roman coins, gems, drawings, &,c., all of which 
served essentially to illustrate the seulplurcs purchased in 
18U5, the House of Commons granted in the session of 
]>arliainciit in that year the sum of 82i)0/. for the purchase. 

In 1815 the Prince Regent, at an expense of little less 
than 29,000/., purchased and ordered to be deposited in the 
Musoiiin an extensive series of marble sculptures, the frieze 
of a temple, which had been dug up at Phigaleia in Ar¬ 
cadia, and are known, from Paiisanias, to be the genuine 
productions of the earlier time of the school of Phidias. To 
these, ill 1810, was added the KIgin collection, which, as 
I'ontribiiling to the progress of the arts in this country, is 
the most important accession received by the Museum since 
its institution. It cliietly consists of the exquisite sculptures 
which once adorned the pediments and frieze of the Temple 
of Minerva on the Acropolis of Athens, For the purchase 
of tlicsc purliaiiieiit voted the sum of .35,000/. 

Ill 1810 the Duke of Portland offered to deposit the 
Portland Vase in the British Museum (the property to re¬ 
main with him), where it is still exhibited. 

No integral collection of Greek or Roman sculptures of 
any extent has been added to the galleries of sculpture since 
tho arrival of the Elgin collection ; but numerous marbles of 
the higher class have been purchased from time to time, 
among which may bo mentioned the bfis-rcliefof Jupiter 
and Ixtda, bought of Col. de Bosset: a Cupid from Mr. 
Burke's collection; the group of Mithra, bought of Mr. 
Standish; the Kondinini Fawn; the Torso of Venus, which 
was injured by the fire at Richmond House; a statue of 
Hadrian;^ a bas-reliefaot'the Apotheosis of Homer, pur 
chased for 1OOO/.; a Venus of the Capitol, presented by his 
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wescnt Majesty; and a collection of Persepolitan marbles, 
presented in 1825 by Sir Gore Ousoley, forming a valuable 
addiiion to sonic whicli had been previously presented by 
the earl of Aberdeen. ** 

Nearly till this time the bronzes, chiefly bolongin*! to the 
Hamilton and Toivnley collections, ihoiiffh numerous and 
in some instances large and fine, formed but a subordinate 
feature in the inuseuni department of anti(|uitu:s. In 182 t 
Mr. R Payne Knight, a t;-ustec. whose attainments in an- 
tieiit literature and knowledge of the fine arts were known 
not only in this country but throughout Kurope. besides 
marbles and oilier objoets, befjuoathed to the Museum a 
valuable and extensive series of antieut bronzes, 7i*8.in 
number; less iiutnerous and of smaller dimensions than 
most of those lomid in Pompeii and llereid.inemn, but in 
beauty of workmanship and admirable state of jireservation 
suiierior even to those in the museum of tlie king of Naples. 
To this p.irt of the collection, in IS.t.t, the bronzes of Siris, 
piirehaseil, by subscription, from the t'hev. Hriindslcd, were 
added, at the expense of iOtX)/. In 1825 the trustees ob¬ 
tained a large eolleetion of liabylonian antiquities. 

(loins and Medals.—The foundation of this part of (he 
eolleetion was laid in the eabinels of Sir Robert Cotton and 
Sir Hans iSloane. More than tiOdO uiilieiit ineilals were 
jnireliased with the ITamilton eolleetion in 1772. In 179‘.> 
a eolleeliiiu of coins and medals, estimated at the value of 
fioyo/., was bequeathed to the Mnseum hy the Rev. Clayton 
Mordaunt Cracherode. In 18(12 the trustees pureliased the 
most complete series of Anglo-Saxon coins then known, 
vhieh had belonged to Saimiel Tyssi-n, Ksq., for C2(l/. In 
l8l0 a series of the coins of K.iiglaiul from the Cominest to 
the reign of George HI., wdiieh had been marie by Kdward 
Roberts, Esq. of the E,\eh(>quer, for his son, was purchased 
for the sum of 411(10 guineas, and about the same time a 
•series of papal medals for l.'l.’)/. and a collection of Greek 
Coins IVoni Col. <lt* Hosset for HOn/. In 1st.I ilie Townicv 
colii'ction of Greek and Roman coins (particnbiily rich in 
Roman large and second bras-,) was added liy vole of par¬ 
liament, willi a eolleetion of Greek coins olVered for siil<> by 
Capt. Cost, purchased Ity Ibo Treasury for the sum of (i;i()/. 
Another considerable ns well as elioice eolleetion (d' Grerdi 
Coins was obtained at the lime of the purchase of the Elgin 
Marbles, in 1818 l.ady Hanks pre-eiited sill such coins 
and medals belonging to the extensive caluiiet of Mrs. S. S. 
Ranks SIS were not previously in the Mnsinm, inehidiiig a 
eolleetion (d’ foreign coins of vast extent. In 1821 Mr. R. 
Payne Knight beiinealhed liis Grsmk coins to the Moscnni, 
which, joined to the (Ircck coins silre.idy in the cabinets, 
mado the Museum series of kings and cities superior (ivcn 
to the celebrated eolleetion of tlie king of Franco. Early 
in 1825 parliament jnirchased for the Museum, logetlier 
with Mr. Rieh’s eolltxslioii of MSS., a large assemblage of 
early Arabian, Parthian, and Sassanian coins, of the esti- 
msiled value of 1000/.; and in the same year King Gs-orge 
IV. presented to the Museum the cabinet of coins and me¬ 
dals which had been attsiehed to the library of George HI., 
rich ill English, hut more espBcially rich in the foreign 
series, partie.iihirly in Gertiinn coins, in papal, Flemish, and 
Dutch medal.s. and in an almost unrivalled I'ollcetion of 
medal.s of the illustrious men of Italy. 

The last cabinet of great extent acquired is that of 
■William Marsden, Esq., consisting entirely of Oriental coins, 
divided into two portions: the linst includes not only the 
coins belonging to the great empire of tho Khalifs, lint 
those of the various dynasties which sprung from its ruins, 
forming the currency of tho W. regions of Asia, and of 
the Mohammedan kingdoms and states formerly or at 
present existing in Africa and Europe: the second portion 
belongs to tlic more £. division of the Asiatic continent, 
iiiclutling the coins of Persia, India, and (jtiina, together 
with those of the Indo-Gliincse peninsulas niid of the 
islands gcographieally connected with them as far as ,Iapan. 
This splendid eolleetion was presented to the Museum, in 
addition to many former gifts, by Mr. Marsden in 18.31. 

The generosity of individuals, and the exertions of the 
trustees as opportunities present themselves, are continually 
bringing acquisitions of a minor kind to this- branch of the 
dep^tment of antiquities. Instances of the former may 
ho mentioned in 174 coins of the Anglo-Saxon series, 
found at Dorking in Surrey in 1818, given by lloliert 
Barclay, Esq. of Bury Hill, and George Dowdney, Esq. of 
Dorking, cliiettv by tho former gefttlmnan; and in a large 
collection of tlie coins of the two first Edwards, found at 


Tutbury in .Staffordshire in .lune, 18.11, presented by Ixird 
Holland, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. Among 
the acquisitions of the trui-tccs by cn.sual inirchaso may lie 
enumerated a selection from 5700 pennies of Henry II., 
found ill 1814 at Tealby in l.incolnsbire, the best specimens 
of all the varieties of towns and mint-masters of wliich were 
purchased for the ^ruseiim: and in a large accession to the 
already numerous coins of Canute found at Ilalion Moor 
near Lancaster, purchased in 1815. Eight hiiiidicd pounds 
were expended in purchases to supply deficiencies of every 
kind at tho sale of the coins of Marmudukc Trattlc, Esq. 
and in 1813, 1000/. were expended in the jiurcbaso of coins 
in gold, silver, and brass, chiefly Greek, selccteil from tiie 
cabinet of Mr. Rorrel. Two biiiidrcil and ninety-six styep.s 
of Ethclrcd, Eanrcd, and Rc.dulf, kings of Northumberland, 
and of Vigiiiiind and Eanbald, archbishops of York, foniid 
at Hexham in 1832, were purchased in the same year: with 
no fewer than 6.59 vari.’lics of [lennies of King William the 
Con(|ueror found at Reaworth ill Il.iinpsliirc. A consider¬ 
able collection of Raciriiiii coins has also been recently pur¬ 
chased of Licuteiuint Riinics. 

Ill engraved gems, principally from the collections of Sir 
AViUiam Hamilton. Coarlos Townloy. Ksq., the Rev. C. M. 
Cracberode, and R. 1*. Kniirhl, Ksq*. the department of 
antiipiitics is especially rich, as well as in antique pastes, 
anil in specimens of antique glass. In necklaces, ear-riiig.s, 
iirniilUc, and other trinkets of gold, this department is also 
rich. The latest aeqnisilion of this kind is the i*(dd breast¬ 
plate, supposed to have belonged to a RrilLsh chieftain, 
lately found in Flintshire. 

In the division wliich contains drawiii:rs and engravings 
there are one nr (wo superb drrnviiigs by Riibcn-’: a large 
collrclion of drawings of the Italian school: three volniiic.s, 
a part of Mr. R. I*. Kiiigbl's lie»|r,est, conlaiiiiiig ‘272 ori¬ 
ginal drawings of (Maiule Lorr.iine : a numerous nsscin- 
Idasre of drawings of the .Dutch scliool : scxeral Iiiindrid 
drawings by Allicrt Diircr ami <ilh'’r old Gcrniaii. masters 
a large collection of Van Huysen's drawings of plants, 
which formerly belonged to the Sloaiie collection: a col¬ 
lection of drawings of plants and costumes hy native artists 
of China; I’arr’s and Revctl's views in Greece and Asia 
Minor, chiefly aridiitcclural, in two volumes, accomi’atiicd 
by a third volume coiitaiiiiug Towne's views in Rome and 
its vicinity: three vohunes of highly finislied ilrawings in 
Id.ick <dialk, eopied from the most eelehraled |>icltires in 
Rome, and accompanied hy an extra volume aficr (he 
frescos of Gnido in the private chapel of the \'a:iean, by 
Mosman ; tliese were jireseiiled to (be Miiseiitn by the Earl 
of Exeter, and cost near 3(M)ii/. Then' is also a large col¬ 
lodion of drawings from anti(nic marldcs, gents, Ke. for- 
incrlv belonging to Mr. Charles Towiiley ; and two folios of 
drawings inadc undiT the dirci-tion of tlii' Earl of Elgin at 
Albciis. 

In the c.dlcdton of prints, among nnmcroits impressions 
of works of Niello, is a stilpbitr of the celebrated !*ax by 
Maso Finiguerra, of the Assumption of the \ irgiii, anno 
1152, purchased in 183.> for ‘270 guineas. 'J’he prints ol tho 
difl’erent masters are for the most part arranged in ‘chools, 
as till! Floretlliiie school, the scliool of .Siena, the Roman 
.school, the Rologiicse, Loml.ai'd, and V'eiieliaii sclio its, tlie 
schools of Genoa -Jiid Najd.'s, llie French .school,&c. There 
are large am! almost conifd<*te collci'tioiis of tlie works ol 
Marc Antonio, Roiiasoni, ■Jicnibratidl, and Hollar: a very 
fine and extensive assemblage of Hogurlli's prints, the 
foundation of wbieh was laid ill 1823 l>y the purchase of 
Mr. Packer's collection, c.f Dmimow, for 3! 5/.: a Granger 
collection of English poriniils of great extent : a very large 
collection of early German ji!’ its in wood ; an almost per¬ 
fect collectiou of priiil.s engraved after the pictures of Sir 
.Tosliun Reynolds: a lurgi-collecliuii of Rarlolozzi's engrav¬ 
ings : Dr. "Riirney’s colledi.in o" thratrical portraits: an 
immense collcclioi'i of foreign |Mirtroils, purehased w-ilh the 
lilirary of the Haron de Mod of Muiiiidi : and a Pennants 
History of lamdoii, illustrated with prints and.drawings, in 
fourteen volumes in folio of the largest size, made by the 
late Mr. Crole at an expense of 7000/., by whom it was 
be(|uealhc'l to the Museum. *. 

In tho print room also is preserved one of (he moi* won¬ 
derful specimens of art, in a carving in hono. by Albert 
Diirer ill alto-rilievo, representing the hirth of St. John 
Bapti't, dated 1510, for which Mr. Knight, wlio 'ncqueatlied 
it to tho Museum, gave 000/. 

From 180*i, when the monuments taken froni the Frcncn 
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at Alexandria arrived, till 1817, no material additions wore 
made to the ER.vplian part of the antiquity department; but 
in that year the upper part of a fine colossal statue, coin- I 
monly tlwu'rh incorrectly called the Memnon, taken from 
Thebes by Helzoni, was given 'to the Museum in the joint 
names of Henry Salt, Esq., the British consul at Alexandria, 
and Louis Burckhardt, Esq, In 1823 the trustees, by the 
aid of parliament, obtained Mr. Salt’s first collection of 
Egyptian antiquities (exclusive of an alabaster sarcophagus, 
afterwards purchased by Sir John Soane) for 2000L Anothor 
collection, paiticularly illustrative of the doinestie manners 
of the antiunt inhabitants of Egypt, belonging to Mr. Joseph 
Sams, was purchased by parliament at the recommendation 
of the trustees, in 1834, for 2500/.: a considerable number 
of antiijuities of tlie suiiiu description were presented to the 
Museum in the same year by ,1. G. Wilkinson, Ksq.. and in 
1835 a still larger accession was obtained by an expenditure 
of 5081/. I6s. at the sale of Mr. Salt's third collection of 
Egyptian antupiitics, including numerous papyri which 
have been since unrolled. In tlii.s year -also Lord Prudhoe 
added to tbe Museum collection the two lino lions of red 
granite which his lordship had prooured at Jobol Barkal in 
Nubia. [Baiik* 

Under tlu^^e accumulated accessions the old Egyptian 
room bceamo no longer sullieient fur its purpose. The 
larger articles of Egyptian seulpturu, the colossal heads, 
tablets, and fresco paintings have been in consoipieneu ro- 
nioved to a more s]>aeii>us apartment, now (enued tbe Eg) p- 
lian saloon, in tbe lower story of tlio west wing of tin; new 
buildings. The smaller articles, illustrative of the domestic 
life of the Egyptians, at present under arrangement, are 
designed to fill two apartments of the story abuvo as soon as 
they arc eoinpletcd, 

Connecteil with the dejiartment of antiijuities, and of 
great importance to the young artist, is a large eollection 
of architec,turu1 and other casts in plaster, the property of 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence,*purchased and presented to 
the Museum in 1831 by the Royal Academy: a small col¬ 
lection of works of modern art is also attached to this de¬ 
partment, the pictures belonging to whicli, eliielly portraits, 
are hung in the long gallery which contains the minerals in 
the new cast wing. In the print-robin is Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nold’s ]H>rtrait of Sir William Haiiiilton ; in the eoraraiUee- 
room that of Sir Joseph Banks by Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
and in the liall of the old building the statues of Shaks- 
pearo by Roubiliac, and of Sir Joseph Banks by Cluintrey: 
:i lew modern busts, some of which belonged to Mr. R. P. 
Knigiit, aro preserved in the medal-room, together with a 
gold snntl-hu.x set with diamonds and ornamented with a 
niiniuturu jxirtrait of the Emperor Napoleon, by whom it 
was presented in 1815 to Uio Hon. Mrs. Damcr. 

Fifth or /iti/ilisian Di‘p>irlmrnl. Sir Joseph Banks, who 
died in 1820, ill one of the codicils to his will bequeathed 
the-use and ei\iuyment of his library and botanical cullec- 
lions for life to hi* librarian Robert Brown Esq., afterwards 
to come to the British Mnscuni. But the trustees con¬ 
ceiving those coUeetions to be in a slate of possible clangor 
from lire, being in a private house, surrounded by other 
' )>riviitc lioiises, in order to secure the library and collections 
for public benefit with as little delav as possible, came to an 
arrangement with Mr. Brown, who in consequence was 
appointed to the ollicc of an under-librarian in the Museum. 
Sir Joseph Banks’s library being transferred, but kept 
distinct, a as added to the general colleetiun of books; but 
the botanical eolleetiuns were ordered to be united with Sir 
Uaiis Sloanc's herbaria, and Mr. Brown was placed at tbe 
head of a butuiiiral or Banksian department All the bo- 
tanienl collections of the Museum wero thus brought 
together and rendered equally accessible. 

The Sloancun herbaria arc contained in .3.16 volumes, 
hound in 2(>2. and consist of Sir Hans Sloane's collections 
inailc by himself in Jamaica and elsewhere,-and of various 
others prosonted to or purchased bv him. Of the latter 
the most considerablo are those of l^Iukonot and Peliver. 
Among them thero are also largo collections made by the 
duchess of Beaufort, Kiggahicr, Buddie, Uvedale, and Ilaw- 
kins; together with numerous smaller ones obtained from 
many of tho principal botanists and travellers of the day. 
The most interesting are from the collections of Mcrret, 
Cunningham, Hermann, Bobart, Bernard do Jusmeu, Tonc- 
nefort, Scheuebzer. Kamel, Vaillant, Katmpfer, Catesby, 
Houston, and Boerhakve, with tho plants presented to tbe 
Royal Society by tho Company of Ajiothecarics in pursuance 


of the directions of Sir Hans Sloane. for tho years from 
1722 to 1796. These formed the rent which tho Apothe¬ 
caries' Company paid for the jjotanic garden at Chelsea. 
Thu seeds and fruits of Sir Hans Sloane's collection are also 
extensive and well preserved. The Herbarium of the Baron 
dc Moll of Munich, in 48 portfolios, was added to the bo¬ 
tany in the Museum in 1815. 

The herbarium of Sir Joseph Banks, of which the larger 
and arranged portion is containod in cabinets, comprises 
upwards of 24,000 species, tho materials in progress of 
arrangement being estimated to contain 5000 mure. Tliis 
herbarium is formed, in addition to Sir Joseph’s own collec¬ 
tions upon his voyage with Captain Cook, of the herbaria of 
Clifford, Hermann, Clayton, Aublet, Miller, and Jacquin, 
with many of tbo plants collected by Touruefort and described 
in his ‘ Corullariuin.' Aublct's plants were from French 
Guiana; the collections of Clifford and Ilcrmunn wero those 
from xvhicli Linnmus formed his Iloitus Clifforliunus and 
Flora Zeylauica ; Clavlon's Herbarium was that from wbicli 
Gnmovius forn.ed his Vlora Virginica. It comprises also the 
plants collected in tbe various voyages of discovery subse¬ 
quent to Sir Josejih Bii'.iks’s own, with tbo contributions 
of numerous travellers, ami a colle*c,tioii of plants sent by 
I.uureiro from Cocliiii-China. The Bauksiati eolloetiou 
alone forinod at one time the most valuable assemblage of 
dried plants in Europe, and is still unc of the must im¬ 
portant. not only on account of its e.jtent, hut as containing 
ihu original and autlicutid specimens of many pnbli.-.hcil ' 
hljccies. There are hut few putilic culleclions in Europe at 
present of greater or even of equal extent. The nio.st e.\- 
tensivo of these, namely, that of the Jnrdin du Roi al Paris, 
contains perhaps a considerably greater number of species; 
while tbo public collection at Berlin, thu next to that at 
Paris, is judged to bo hardly superior iu number to the 
Banksian. A collection of ilowcrs and fruits, ebielly of tbo 
more rare or succulent jilauts, jireserved iu spirits, ab.o 
form a part of thu Banksian department, to the amount of 
upwards of 300 bottles ; with a collection of seeds and fruits. 
ill a dried slate. Since the arrival of Sir Joseph Banks’s 
colleclioii, an extensive scries of plants has buen presented 
hv the East India Company, furmod and distributed by Dr. 
Wallich, and another collection, of Egyptian plants, lias 
boon proaenlcd by J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Other less exten¬ 
sive .additions have been made partly by donation and partly 
by purchase. 

The government of thu Museum is vested under the act 
of parliament 26 Geo. IT., and two or three other acts, iu 4.8 
trustees, including 23 uilicial trustees, nine family trustees, 
one royal trustee, and 15 trustees who are elected by the 
other .33. Tlio olHcial trustees arc the archtiishup of Canter¬ 
bury, the lord chancellor, the speaker of the House of C'oin* 
mons, the lord president of the cimneil, the first lord of the 
ti'casurj', tho lord privy seal, the first lord of tho admiralty, 
the lord steward, the lord chamberlain,. thu three piincipal 
sccrctiirics of state, the bistiup of Loudon, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, tho lord chief justice of tbe King's Bench, 
the master of the rolls, the lord chief justice of the Cuiiimon 
Pleas, the attorney-general, tho solicitor-general, the prosi* 
dent of the Royal Society, thu president of tho Society of 
Antiquaries, and tho president of the Royal Academy. Of 
the family trustees, two represent the Sluane, two the Cot¬ 
tonian, two thu HuHeian, one the Townley, oiio the Elgin, 
and one the Knight fttiiiilies, by whom they aro rcs|iec- 
tively appointed. Thu royal trustee is the duke of North> 
umberlaiid. appointed by bis Majesty, The appointment 
of the trustees of the Sloancan, Cottonian, and Harleian 
families was provided for by the Aotof-26 George II, 
Those of the Townley, Elgin, and Knight families are 
nominated under the respective acta by which the collec¬ 
tions they represent were acquired. The act for the appoint¬ 
ment of the presidents of the Society of Antiquaries and the 
Royal Academy, os official trustees, passed 6 George IV. 
That for tho nomination of a royal trustee (wlio, in the first 
instance, was the duko of GloucosWr) passed 2 William IV. 

The present establishment of officers eonsists of a prin 
cipnl librarian..who is also expenditof; six under lihrnriuiis; 
six assistant litoariaiis, and three extra nfisistant librarians, 
the name of librarian being given to tbe officers of all the 
departments; a seurctary, and an accountant. Several per¬ 
sons of literary ominenco are also employed as assistants. 
There are also attoirdahts in the several departments, a 
clerk of the works, household servants, &c. 

The patronage of the Museum, that is, the appointment 
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to vacant offices, is veste<l in the three principal trustees 
only, tl-.e archbishop of Canterbury, the lorf chancellor, and 
the speaker of the House of Coinmons, except in tho ap¬ 
pointment of the principal librarian, vhen two persons are 
presented by the three principal trustees to the king as Jit to 
hil the office, and his Majesty makes choice of one of them. 

The tbllowing arc the regulations under which the 
Museum is maintained at the present moment for public 
use. It is open for general inspection every Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday, and Friday in every week, from the hour of ten till 
four, except in tho Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun weeks, 
during the month of September, and on four single holidays. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays in every week are devoted, to 
artists and other students in the different departments, and 
a few (‘ompanies are adnntted on those days, who are not 
likely to disturb them. Foreigners and artists are also ad¬ 
mitted during the month of September. 

The reading room of tho Museum is open from ten till 
four every day except on Sundays, and except for ono’week 
at Christmas, East«u% and Whitsttnlide respectively, and on 
the four single holidays already mentioned. Persons de¬ 
sirous of athnission send their ap|)Iication» to tho principal 
librarian, or, in his absence, to the senior under librarian, 
who either admits them immediately, or lays their applica¬ 
tions helbro’ tho next general meeting or eommitleo of 
trtisteos. All itersons who Jii>ply fiir lliis privilege are to 
jiroiluce a recommcndsition satisfactory to a trustee or an 
ollft'cr of the house, permission is then granted for six 
mouths, always renownble from’time to time at the expira¬ 
tion of each term. No tracings from hooks or MSS. are 
allowed to he made wilhoul particular permission ; and no 
otitire Ms. can he transcribed without leave from the 
trustees. 

'j'lie following are the catalogues and descriptions of the 
diflbient departmeuts of the British Museum already pub- 
li<li(-l ;— 

of Mnuuxt'Hjits .— Catalogue of the MSS. 
<irtlie kinsr’s or old Koyal I.ihrary, hy IJavid Casley, 4to. 

MSS. heretofore utidcsfrihed, by Hev. S. Ayscougli, 
2 vols. 4(0. 17S2. Cottonian MSS. hy .J<pscph Plaii'ta, Es<|., 
fol. IStl2. Ifarleinn MSS. hy II. Waulcy anil Rev. R. 
Nare.-!, 4 vol.i. fol. 1808. Hargrave M.SS. by II. Kllis. 4to. 
I'tl-s. I.ausdownc MSS. by F. l>i)iic.e and H. Kllis, fol. 
181!i. Arundel MSS. hy Rev. .1. Forshall, fol. 18S1. 

l)f>p(irlmnnt of Prirntr /foo/t-v. - Alphabetical catalogue 
of the library of printe<l hooks, hy IT. Kllis and Rev. II. H. 
Ihiher, 7 vols. 8vo. 1 81.1 1810. t'atiihvjue oL the gcogra- 

piiical and topographical collection atlaehed to the library 
of King Gi^orge III., in I vol. folio (to tnaleh the. ealulogtie 
prixately printctl of the royal library), ami ‘2 vols. Kvo. 182!). 

Drjwrtmeiit of Aniiquitu's. —Ueseription of the anlicnt 
Terraeottas. liy T. Combe, Vlsq. 4to., 1810. Of the Marbles, 
part 1. to IV. by the same, 4to. 1812—lS-2('. Part V. by Fk 
llawkins, Fsq. 18‘2(>. Part \T. by C. 11. tUiekeroll, Ksej., 
)8.:>|i. ('atidogue of Greek coin* by Taylor Combe, 4l.o. 
1.81 1. Of Anglo-Gallic coiu.s, by Edw. Hawkins, .Ito. 18-20. 
Mr. R. P. Knight's cat-.iloguc of his Greek coins. -Ito. Is.'lO. 
A catalogue of the greater part of Mr. Mar.sdcii’.s Oriental 
coins was published by himself, entitled ‘Nuiuismata Ori- 
cntalia ilhistrata. Part I. 4to. 18‘21. Part II. 4to. T-ond. 1 8-23. 

Manuscript, catalogues of the additions in the printed 
book and MS. departments to the latest time are kept in 
the Mu.seuin reading-room. There is also a scqiarale MS. 
catalogue of tho great collection of tracts relating to the 
civil wars of Charles I.; a separate ealaloguo of the Cole 
MSS. : and copies of tho catalogue, privately printed hy 
order of King George IV., of the Royal Library. Dic- 
tion.arics and lexicons in all languages, with more than SHOO 
hooks of reference, arc coniitaritly open for the use of stu¬ 
dents of the roading-roum in the cases and presses wliich 
surround them. 

In 18-23 Sir George Beaumont communicated his desire 
to present to the trustees of the British Museum, for the 
benefit of the public, his collection of pictures; but llie 
then buildings pf the Mus.cum afforded no proper rooms 
for their exhibition, and the trustees were unable to rec.eive 
them at the moment. Inconsequence of this, the late 
Dover, then Mr. Agar Kllis, announced in parliament his 
intention of moving for a grant in tho succeeding session, 
to bo applied under commisMoners, to the purchase of Mr. 
Angerstein's and other collections of pictures for the for¬ 
mation of a National Gallery; to which it was con¬ 
ceived Sir George Beaumont's pictures might be added. 


In the spring of 182*1 Lord Liverpool announced that the 
Angerstcin Gallery had been purchased by tho government 
for £7,000/.; and it appearing to bo the opinion of the 
House of Commons, expressed in tlieir debates, that the 
gallery should be placed in a central situation, where tho 
pictures would be most accessible, the trustees of (ho Mu¬ 
seum made no hesitation in allowing the transfer of Sir 
George Beaumpnt's pictures to the same destination, but 
kritliout relinquishing their trust; a certain number of trus¬ 
tees of tho British Museum are, in consequence, trustoe.s of 
the National Gallery, thus retaining their property in the 
pictures as well as a joint exercise of supcrintendcnco. In 
1831 the Rev. Hulwcll Carr Itequcnthcd another collection 
of pictures to the trustees, with a distinct direction that they 
should he placed in the same building with Mr. Angerstcin's 
and Sir George Beaumont’s pictures. Other individual 
pietuies of .merit have lieen occasionally forwarded by tho 
trustees to the same rc'iwsitory ; as, in 18‘2C, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's pie.turo of the Captive Lord, prescnte<l to them 
by the Rev. William T.ong ; and, in 18-27, a landscape by 
Gainsborough, presented by Lud Farnborougli, and the 
Banishment of < Mcomhrottis by Leonidas by Mr. West, pre¬ 
sented by William Wilkins, Ksq. 

BRITTON. We have, under * Bratton,’ enumerated all 
the principal writings of those early English lawyers and 
masters of jurisprudence, who are meant w-hen we hear of 
‘ the antiont text-writers of our law.' In respect of the titiie 
in which they lived, it may bo said to extend from towariLs 
tho close of the twelfth to tlio middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is romarknblu that so much obscurity should rest 
on the personal history of those writers, who were men of 
eminent abilities, treating of their subject with great pre¬ 
cision and learning, and writing, it may be said, even with 
elogance. 

We have seen that (here is doidit who Bracton was. 
There is still more doubt respecting Britton, whose cxisl.- 
eiii-e as an individual jier.sou bus even Lecu doubted. 
Sidilcn, who on such points is a high authority, in his notes 
upon Fleta, contends that ‘Britton’ is nothing more than a 
sophistication of ‘ Bracton,' and that to the same hand to 
which we owe tlie treatise in Latin beforo mentioned, we 
owe also the Frenidi I ri;ati.se known by the name of' Britton.’ 
This was fteldeii's later opinion ; for in an earlier work he 
has spoken of them as two di-^tinet writers. John le Bre¬ 
ton, hi.shop of lIcM-eford, who died in tho third year of 
Edward I., has been supiaised to be the author (Tanner, 
Bildiothecn, p. ll!i). Olliers atliihute it to a .loliii Breton, 
who was a judge in the first year of ICdwurd II. There 
seems iio reason to doubt that the work was composed in 
the reign of King Edward I. 

Britton treats of almost every point in the practice of the 
common huv, in l‘2f> ehaplcrs. 

The Iiigh cstccui in w hich the work was held, is evidenced 
by the nuiiierons inaiiuseripts of it whi'-h still exist in our 
gri!at libr.iries. In the British Museum are several of great 
value. 

It was first printed in 1340 by Redman, w-lio had nietli- 
tated doing .so before; fiir he tells us in tlio profaco tlial 
‘ he had of long time a fervent seal and inward uffeetion to 
imprint the fountain (ns who saitlii or well of tlie same 
le,n-m'ngs, from wlieiiee lho.so old judges in tho lime of King 
Edward the First and since, have sucked their reasons ami 
gruuiulod their learnings.' A century later, naunidy in 1040, 
ther(> w-as another edition publislicd by Wingate, ,a lawyer. 
These are tho only r-dilious wliiehhavo appeared in Kiigluiid. 
Britton is contained in the edition of tlin early writers on 
Fhiglish law, hy M. Tlouard, a French lawyer, in six quarto 
volumes, a noble niulerlaking. iulemled to promote in Franco 
the study of cornjiarativc jurisprudence. 

Tliere’still remains however the very necessary work to 
he performed of a cullutioii of the e.xisting manuscripts. 
This is a work whi<-h ought to he done for every writing of 
value ill any department of literature, which was published 
by tho early printers, who st.ddom did more than follow 
some one manuscript which happeiieil to have fallen into 
tlieir hands, and wiiich might nut always happen to be the 
purest and the licst. It has lately lieeu in coutomplatittn to 
prepare such an edition, aial a specimen ot' ihe intBudi-d 
work iftay be seen in Cmtper on the Public Ueconh, 8vo., 
18'12, vol. ii. p. 403-41*2; the text being taken from what is 
perhaps the best manuscript (Harloian, 324). and the margin 
presenting tho various readings found in many other manu¬ 
scripts 
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In 1762, a translation of Britton, as ftur as the 26tb' blishftl by anrilfflcity of an act of parliament jiasscd 

chapter, was published by Mr. Robert Kelham bat the' in.tbat 

work (lid not receive much enoouragement.'. He/t^^ted / on the S. side of Torbay, 

the roinaining portions, but the manas^lpt i^aibed ia abcMt i nnil hM . from Ben^ directly 

his hands till 1807, when bring thjan thb kembr'-tMicaber of (being the deU^tfm ¥4ilerihg*place Torquay, from which it 
Lincoln’s Inn, and eigbty>mne years,of;.ag0t'‘:'.hbipt«^nte4:; is diiltjent oerbss the biiy almut seven m. The part near 
it to the library of that aoriety, where It hotr ygmains. ! tfao 9 «teC',iti called Brixhata <2hay. or Lower Brixliara, and 
BRIVB, or BRiy)SS LA.:jpl;AIpLdK0B,' a town in is a miserkble looking; dace\ tlib houses irregularly built, 
France, capital of ah i^r6nd..in tfiefidep-of. C(>rrdze, on'thd the .a^ta narrow and fiUby, ami tlio sinell of tar and 
road from Paris toi l^phhiuhan. and Touloase; 289 tn. S. or Srit.ia intolerable. .The uppor town, called Church Town, 
S. by W. Of 'N»lat. and 1°-S2'-E. long. - about a iniie from the quay, is much better, and contains 

It appesn^tO' nktw lAm . a place of some .importance in some gobd houses. : The elMueti is d^ioated to the Virgin 
the ages sqpc^eding: the downfklof the Roman empire, for Itiwy p ft bos lately. briMiis^iifgpd by huO sitUngs, of whudi 
here, in t'he.lfit'leripAtt of the sixth century, Gondebaud, an 70a are' ftee^’the inodtporated^iriety for the Enlargement 
illegitimatebriutob of the. Merovingian ki^of the Franks,, of. Churriies haring-^antriLifR^.' At4i<pwer .Brixbam is a 
caused /hhnself to be proclaitned. king. The town is plea- cliapel of ease, er^stol. by sUbf^ptidn, with 'i26U/. added 
santlysHuated opp^te to an island in the riv. Corrdze, by the Uarliamentaiy cbmmWrionris* There are also places 
over which are two bridges; and is superior in situation to of wersiiip for Baptists anil wOsleyan Methodists^ 'i'h*) 
mostoftne tokens of the dep. Tlie valley in which it stands pop. of Brixhainis 5015, of whh;h.'2ll0 are males and 2905 
isbonhd^ by hills crowned with vines and chestnut trees: foroalcs: a g^t proportiem of the males are employed in 
the pleOuinineu of tho site has given to the town the stir* registered vessels. ' 

name of iM j^llarde ,' tho gay. Brives is environed by A national scuool lids been united with an- old estublish- 
a pleasant walk planted with elm- trees and skirted with ment endowed in 1634. The master has a hobto and gar- 
good stone houses; but ini the interior we do not meet either den and a salary of 60/. pet annum; two school-rooms have 
with handsome streets or good squares. It had before tho lately been erected near tho master's house, where 40o 
Involution one collegiate and several parochial churches, chimren of both sexes are instructed. Richard Kelly gave 
six religious communities, and a good college. The manu- to this establishment 15/. per annum. Mr. John Kclland 
factures are ohietiy of large copper uteusiU and silk and left by his will (dated 1709) a sum of 2000/. for tho endow- • 
cotton goods; and *those, with chestnuts, nut-oil, wine, ing of charity schools and augmentation of small livings, 
brandy, wax, and wood, constitute the chief articles of at tho discretion of his trustees; ia consequence of wh.di 
trade. A great quantity of cattle are reared in the neigh- John Towns, Esq., one of them, appropriated the sum of 
bourhood for. the Paris market, and many pigs for Bordeaux 49U/. to the par. of Bri.tham, and purchased with it an 
and the soudi of Franco. Slate and antimony are obtained estate at Ashburton, now let at 42/. per annum, in aid of 
at no great distance. Tho pop. in 18.12 amounted to 6776 this school. Besides tho land there is now about 700/. stuck 
for the town, or 8031 for the whole commune. There are belonging to this charity. 

a high school, a public library, an agricultural society, and Brixham was the landing-place of tho Prince of Orange, 
an iiuspilal, * afterwards William III., on the 5th of November, 1688. 

Tho arroncl. of Brives had, in 1832, 111,024 inll. In a In the church is a cenotaph of Sir Francis Duller, tho 
valley two or throe miles S. of Brives are several apartments judgi*. In the neighbourhood of Brixham is Lnptun, fui- 
excavated in a rock and pierced with doors and windows; meily in.the possession of the antient family of the Peniks: 
these apartments were probably formed as a place of refuge it now belongs to Sir J. B. Y. Buller, Bart., gramlscn of the 
from the ravages of war, but the peasantry ascribe to them judge : and also a curious well, called Lay Well, the water 
a marvellous origin. of wliich ebbs and Hows about nine times in an hour. 

BRIXEN, in the Austrian circle of tho Pusterthal and (Sir William dc la Pole’s/Jcscnp/ion l.y.-ions's 

Kisak, in tho Tyrol, though a small town, was, before the Mdff mt, Ih itantna; Pop. lieporis; Correapomlence, 

French revolution, the capital of an independent bishopric, BROA(JH. [IIaroach,] 
the possessions of whkdi extended over a surface of nearly BROADSTAIRS. [Kknt.] 

360 sq. in., having a pop. of upwards of 26,000 souls. The BllO'CCIIl, (rlOVA'NNI BATTISTA, was horn at 
town lies at the foot of tho Brenuer, and at the conHucnco Bassaiio, in tho Venetian territory, in February, 1772. He 
of the Rienz and Eisak, in tho bosom of a cheerful, fertile studied in tho college of his native town, and afterwards .it 
valley, encircled by lofty mountains. It has a poverty- the univcr.-iity of I’adua, his father intending him for the 
stricken appearance; the houses are in the Italjan stylo, profession of the law; but young Brocchi's chief attention 
but ill-built, the streets are badly paved, and the number was directed to botany and mineralogy, and when llic time 
of inh. does not at present exceed -1000. Tt iir stilt the came for his examination previous to his takinc; his doctor's 
residonee of a bishop, whose palace, together with the hand- degree, he lett Padua abruptly and went to Rome, where 
some cathedral of St. Julian, four other churches, and the he became acquainted with the learned Lanzi, with whoso 
town-hall, are the principal ediflees in the place. It has a assistance he became well versed ’in Roman and Greek 
gymnasium, an episcopal seminary with a theological scluxil arcliajology. Ho paid particular attention to the Egypiiau 
attached to it, a Capuchin monastery, a fomalc school con- antiipiities at Rome, and he wrote some dis.sertatiuns on 
ducted by the nuns of the English sisterhood, and a convent Egyptian .sculpture. Having returned to Bassano, he cun- 
of the Tertian si.stors. Tho adjacent mountains are studded tinued his studies of tho natural sciences, and in 1802 was 
with vineyards which produce a very palatable red wine, in appointed professor of botany in the newly established 
wliich the chief trade of Brixen consists. 46“ 40' N. lal. Lyceum of Brescia. He was made secretary to tho Athe- 
11° 47' E. long. ' nmum or scientilic academy of that city, and he was the 

BRIXHAM (DEVON), a sea-port, m. t., and par., in first editor of the Memoirs of that institution. He al.so 
the bund, of Haytur and co. of Devon, 22 m. S. from Exeter, made excureions in the valleys and mountains of tho prov. 
Kia W.S.W. from London, and in .51° 25' N. lat. and 3° 3-i' of Brescia, and having examined their geology and their 
W. long. The area of tho par. is 5210 English statute acres, mineral productions, he published ‘ Trattato niineralogico 

The manor of Bri.xham formerly belonged to the Wovants, sullo Miiiierc di Ferro del l)ipartimcnto del Mella, con 
and from thence it passed into tho hands of the Valetort I'Esposizione della Costituzione nsica delte Montngne mctal- 
fiunily, by whom it was sold, and it is now divided into Ufero della Vol Trompia,’ 2 vols. 8vo., Brescia, 1807. In 
quarters,'some of which quarters are again subdivided, and 1808 he was made inspector of the mines of the kingdom of 
the shareholders (many of them common fishermen) all cull Italy, and soon after he was chosen a member of the Italian 
thein.-.(!lves quay lords. The har. consists of two basins: Institute. Tbe.results his geological and mineralogical 
the outer one has been recently formed, at an expense of observations, made during his frequent excursions in 
nearly 6300/., raised solely amongst the inh. Thcr(! are various parts of Italy', were published in various works: 
about 120 vessels employed in the port from CO to ISO tons 1. * Memoria mineralogica sulfa Valle di Fassa nel Tirolu,' 
burden, and 105 fVom 20 to 45 tons burden, and about 64 Milau^ 1811. The valley of Fossa, .in the Italian Tynd, 
smaller boats, nearly all engaged in the fishing traifo-. Tiie near Brixdn, which is very rich in magnificeiit crystals, 
principal fish caught here are the turbot, mackerel, mullet, stalactites, &c., had not been examined before by any of 
and soles; they are sent in great quantities to the l.a>ndon, the explorers of the ij^lpine regions. *2. * Conchiologia lossile 
Bath, and Exeter markets. Brixham has a fair on Whit- subapennina, con Osservazioiii geologicho suuli Apennini o 
Tuesday and the following day, and a market was esta- sul Suolo adjacente,’2 v. 4^ Milano, 1814. This, the priii- 
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cipal woik of Brocchi, is tho result of his. repeated visits according to his will, to liis native town, Bassano. His rich 
to the central and S, parts of Italy. It begins by an irite- collection of Italian minerals and fossils he had given to his 
resting historical sketdioftheprp^ss of geological studies, friend Patolini, of Bassano, before he sot out for Egypt, 
in Italy, and of the persons who had cultivated ihejscieace. (Satxhi, Varietd letterarie, Necrologia di Q. B. Brocchi.) 
previous to the author's time. This is followed bjra ^rocchi has done more, tbr the geology of Italy than any of 

view of tho structure of the Apennines, and'sjfcetbh of his pradecessors. . 
physical constitution'of the lower hills lying betw^n: th^ ^ ‘'BROCKERv. fHAitzil. 

ininintains and tho sea, their yaribus' winatlShs,' - BROCKLESBY^ l^tiuABD, the only son of Richa^ 

relative ages. It tras to these shbafteanmo hijns^^d Ae >'Brt)cjUeSby;,Bsq.^ of Cork,' was born at Minehead, in Somer- 
adjacent valleys and plains,'wh{ch.'^;ahbd.nd;tn;hieg^ sotsbireijji^the UthofApgust, 1732.- After receiving tho 
mains, that Srocehi's mvei$%ati6ns Wera;.'ohw^:mi:eiitbd' 'rhdinpieq.ts'of eddcatibn in his’fHither's house at Cork, he 
He examined the numetohs vaAeties 'af ainbtig Was sepf BaB^i^'scbool, id the K. of Ireland, where he 

them, and ideidifled thbse^'iih^()s^whl^''1im«x^t.i^^^^ .formddhntyir^lfta^eM'i^; Edmund Burke, which ripened 
seas of Italy. artd'.whieh:fhiriA'Q«^l:f^dha<&htf df the irhol^^ :inta ;^tt'to«ilf''a6^diU frlbndahip-when they again mot in 
It should botvem he hotiffl^iB&ttllie^kscfow^oh Bi^hf Edinburg^^ and then 

assigned the homp^duhapbnnifrb thd tlff .di^'rtei'bf doctor of physio 

same geblogi^ ittei'and^ ihait,:^ pf' rOcant'shelth Imdor'tHfcelehfi^ GlKdldliiii;v.iA;,^ne. 174S, h(s inaugural 

detected iii thetp, .sioch fridnA .ta vhi^ ocOOrjB h^hba’.disscfrtatiPhVIht’ ^livS sand et inorbosd/ 4to. 

the relative anti^Uityw. the rock ip whicfar|ihey. oe^tr, the Ld^l:,Bat^7<tS.:' The foltoWihg year he catne4o London, 
newer ropks containing the .lari»r pn^ioidion of these shells; and settled in Brodd-sfreet; Slid as the ineome allowed him 
The second Tolume consists''^ a deshriptire catalogue of by bU father was'not largdi and his professional gains were 
the fossil shells, -With- the living analo^es where .'thejf at first small, he detertmned to regulate hU expenses with 
are known to exist. The Wmrk is aocompaiiiOd with platos« the stricj^teepnohiy; *nevwsufiteringhintself,‘ housed to 
3. ‘Catalogo ragionato dt,una rocolfa di roceP d^P^bto >ay. ^to•'ha'Ve a'Want that Waii not accbmtnodahio to his 
con ordine geografico ^ serrirO'ialla ^ogposta deir ltalia,’. fortune.*';' The same yCor he pnhiished an * Essay concern• 
Hvo. Milano, 1817. Tim work contains a catalogue of more ing the Mortality of the'Horned. Cattle,’SyOH 1746, which 
than 1500 specimens of rocks collected by Broeem in various contributed to found Uis reputation. In 1751 ho was admit- 
parts of Italy, and especially in tho'Campagna of Romo, -ted.« licentiate of the cbllego of physicians; in 1754 he 
the Terra di Lavoro-and Puglia, the Marches. Tuscany, okt^ed the honorary degrm of M.D. from the university 
and Modena. It'is preceded by a well*written introduction of Dublin; and being admitted orf eurufrm at Cambridge, 
on the geology and mineralogy of the different regions, of ho was enabled to become a candidate, and in 1756, a fellow, 
Italy. Severarothef minor works of Brocchi are pnntcdin of>the London college of physicians. In 1758 he was ap> 
various Nos. of the * Bfblioteca Italiana,* between the years, potn^ physician to tho army, and served in Germany during 
lHiri-‘23. In 1830 Brocchi, after residing some time at gmatpartofthoBcvcnyearsjwar.'wherehowasdistinguished 
Uoine, published ' Dello Stato fisico del suolo di Roma, by bis zeal, knowledge, and humanity; and particularly rc- 
Momoria per servire d'illustraziono alia carta gcognostica commended himself to thbnotice of the Duke of Richmond, 
di questa Citti.* The work is divided into two parts: bo Lord Pembroke, and others. In 1760 ho was appointed 
treats first of the antient condition and appearance of the physician to the hospitals foi^ the British foives, and returned 
siirfaco of the ground on which Rome, both anticut and to England before the peace of 1763. Ho now settled in 
modern, now stands; and, secondly, of the character of tho Norfolk-strect, Strand, and soon reaped' the reward which 
soil, of the various rocks and strata of the hills and of the skill, attention, and good humour seldom fail to attain, in 
valleys between them and the Tiber. The map which ac- a large and inci-easing practice. To this source of iiicomu 
conipuiiies the work gives a very correct idea of the physical were likewise added his half-pay,-arid his paternal estate 
tojjography of Rome. Brocchi's observations are accurate of 600L per annum. Being unmarried ho was enabled 
anil valuable; but some of his inferences and hypotheses to live in a very handsome style, and often ontertnineil at 
l-.avc met with much opposition, especially those in tho his tablo some of the persons most distinguished fur rank, 
latter imrl of the work, which consists of a ‘Discourse on abilities, or learning, in the kingdom. 

the (.k)ndition of the Air of Romo in Antient Times.’ Ho In 1763 Dr. Brucklesby was called in to attend Wilkes, 
argues that tho air in antient times must have been more who was suffering from a wound jn tho abdomen received 
unwholesome than it is at present, although he admits that in his duel with Mr. Martin: and it is thoughtthat Wilkes's 
the country was much more populous and the people more rapid recovery gave a great impulse to his physician's rising 
healthy; he accounts for this apparent discrepancy by their reputation. • 

dress and their manner of living. Brocchi made some cu- Dr. Brocklcsby preserved in politics tho same judicious 
riuus experiments during four nights which ho passed at moderation which was his general eliaracteristic; lor though 
S. Lorenzo fuor dclle mura, one of the most unwholesome he was a member of tho Constitutional club, and a warm 
spots near Rome, in order to discover the deleterious prin- advocate of Wilkes on the points of general warrant d, and 
ciplc which causes the malaria. He condensed tho night the Middlesex election, ho never forgot the respect duo to 
mist or damp vapours floating in tho air, and submiltcd tho laws, and quitted the club as soon as it deviated into 
thorn to a chemical analysis, but all his trouble and risk led other doctrines, under other leaders. 

to no satisfactory result. He gives a plain and straightfor- In spite of tho placidity of his temperament, ho w.ts onco 
ward account of his attempt at the end of the book. a principal in a dnol, Iris antagonist Iwing Dr., al'tcnvurds 

III 18‘23 Brocchi sailed from Trieste for Egypt, a c.onntry Sir John Elliott; but it must he confessed that this dud 
which he had long wished to examine, cs^cially with is one of tho most iicnccful and sensible upon record—tho 
regard to its mineralogy. Ho found favour with Meliemet seconds having taken care to place the combatants at such 
Ah, who sent him on several missions, supplying him with a distance from each other that their balls, oven if they 
firiimuns, monev, and an oacoit. He went first to direct should hit, could not possibly do any mischief, 
tlie working of a coal mine, and afterwards to look for the As Dr. Brocklesby’s prudent frugality had prescnwl him 
emerald mines of Mount Zabarah, which Cailliaud and Bel- from embarrassment when poor, so it enabled him to in- 
■om had visited some years before. Brocchi however found dulge in the most munificent charity when rich. lie had 
oiiiv some loose pieces without their matrix, but seems to always upon his list twuor tlireo widows to whom he granted 
have considered any attempt at working the mines as use- small annuitiesi and who on the quarter-days on which their 
li ss labour. In 1825 Mehemet AH sent Brocchi into tho stipends became due partook of the hospitality of his tablo. 
iiewlv-coiuiuered kingdom of Sennaar, as ono of a com- To such of his relations as required his assistance he was 
^ni^sion appointed to organize that country and make its not only liberal, but . so judicious in his liberalities as to 
resources available. In this expedition. Brocchi fell a victim supersede the necessity of tlicic repetition. - When the de- 
to the uiihealthines* of the climate. He wrote to bis friends dining years of Dr. Johnson seemed to ronder travelling 
111 Italv in Api-il, l'826,.that he was husy >» prosecuting his arlvisable. Dr. Brocklesby offered him a I'fe-amtuity of 100/. 

ientUlc researches and in promoting'the improvement of per annum; 'and on this being declined he made .him an- 
the natives; that he enjoyed good health, notwithstanding other ^er of apartments in his own house. Ho had left 
the heat was at 105®. He was taken ill however in the Edmund Burke a legacy of 1000/.; but recdlec.iing that 
summer, and died at Cartum in September of that year, the legatee’s death might toko plafio fas it really did) before 
His friend Acerbi, Austrian consul-general at Alexandria, his own, ho gave it to him in advance, ut pignus tnnieilicBt 
recovered his papers and collections, and forwarded them, and it was accepted gs such by his ill^trious friend. 
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In 1794 Dr. Brooklesby found the in&rmitieB of a^e in* | 
crease so fast upon him that he declined visiting patients, ’ 
except among his most intimate acquaintance, and at the 
same time gave up his half-pay. A lUde before this time 
his patron and friend the Duke of Richmond had made 
him physician-general to the royal regimqnt of urtillery 
and corps of engineers. 

Dr. Brocklesby died on the 11th Of December, 1797, in 
his 76th year, having returned tiiat day firom a visit to the 
widow of Edmund Burke, at Beaconsneld. With the ex¬ 
ception of a few legacies, he left his fortune, which is said 
to have exceeded 30,0001., between his tWo nephews, Mr. 
Bccby and Dr. Thomas Young. 

Dr. Brocklesby was a Fellow of the Royal Society; and 
wrote two papers in their Transactions :—* An Account of 
the Poisonous Root lately found mixed with Gentian’ (No. 
486) ; and ‘ Experiments on Cutting the Tendons in various 
Animals' (vol. xliU.). Besides these, and the Dissertations 
before mentioned, he was the author of the following:— 

‘ Kulogium Modicum, sive Oratio Anniversaria Harveiana,’ 
&c., 4to., 1760. ‘CEconomical and Medical Observations 
from 1738 to 1763, tending to the Improvement of Medical 
Hospitals,' 8vo., 1764. [The date ‘ 1738’ is given both by 
Hutchinson and Rees—^if correct, he must have begun his 
ol>sorvutions at sixteen years of age.] * Case of a Lady 
labouring under a Diabetes’ (Med. Observations, vol. iii.). 

‘ Experiments'relative to the Analysis and Virtues of Seltzer 
Water' (ibid. vol. iv.). ‘ Case of an Encysted Tumour in 
the Orbit of the Eye, cured by Messrs. Bromfteld and In¬ 
gram' (ibid.). * A Dissertation on the Music of the An- 
tients.' 

BROCOLI, in horticulture, is a plant of the cabbage 
tribe, producing its young flowers in very compact masses 
called heads, which, in consequence of their being closely 
envclojied by loaves, am partially blanched at the perii»d 
wlieii they are cut for table. Tliis plant is what botanists 
call Drimica oleracea Rotryti/t, and differs from the other 
raetis of the same species not only in its tlowers having this 
lendency to crowd together into llc.shy heads, but also in 
the sends being rather smaller. On this account it has 
been thought by some, as by Miller, to be a peculiar spe¬ 
cies ; there does not however appear to bo any proof of this 
opinion being correct. The brocoli, although always con¬ 
sidered by gardeners in this country as something quite 
distinct from the cauliflower, is in fact nothing but a very 
slight variety of that form of the cabbage, and cannot bo 
distinguislied by any very precise characters : it may con¬ 
sequently have been brought originally from Cyprus along 
with the cauliflower, or have been subsecjuently found in 
the gardens of England or France. Brocoli seed is sown in 
open beds like other kinds of cabbage ; when the seedlings 
have leaves an inch or two broad they are pricked out in a 
new bed at the distance of three or four inches from plant 
to plant. In a month or six weeks they become fit for 
taking thoir final station, which is to lie in some rich quar¬ 
ter of the garden, in lines 2^ feet asunder, the plants them¬ 
selves being two feot apart tn the lines. Here they remain 
without further caro. The season of the brocoli is the au¬ 
tumn, winter, and spring, and the plants are made to pro- 
luce their flower-heads at those seasons by regulating the 
]>oriiiil at which the seed is sown. Brocolis which are in¬ 
tended for autumn use are sown in March or the early part 
of April: if for winter use, in April or tho beginning of 
May: and if for spring use, in tho end of May. There are 
ibioo principal varieties of the brocoli,—the purple, the 
green, and tW cauliflower, the last of which hardly differs 
from tho cauliflower itself. 

J.iko other species of brassica with woody stems the 
brocoli may be propagated not only by seed but by cuttings 
of its stem, and thus the necessity of saving the seed may be 
avoided. For this purpose the old stem is to be cut into trun- 
elo-ous, to each of which there is an eye or bud, and such 
Iniiicbcons are to be dried for a few days in the sun. They 
uro then to be dibbled into the places whore they are to 
stand, and not to be watered until some symptoms are ex- 
liibitcd of the truncheons bejpnning to grow. To ensure 
succe.ss in this operation it is only necessary that a dry day 
ho chosen for planting, and that the soil should be light 
and well drained. 

BRODY, a town in the N.E. part of Galicia, lying in a 
swampy plain bounded by forests to the E. and N.W., and 
on the rivulet ‘ Sucha-mielka,' which flows N.into tho Styr: 
it is on tho high road from Lemberg to Dubna, in Russian 


Poland. In the year 1779 Brody was raised to the rank of 
a free town, imd oonsMuently it has its own magistrates 
and courts of justice. It is large, but ill built and dirty; it 
contains 2000 houses (mostly of wood) and about 24,000 
inb., of whom above 8000 are Jews, on which account it 
has been nieknamed ‘ The German Jerusalem.’ Tbore are 
several squares and open spaces, the principal of which arc 
the ‘King’ or Old-market, the Palace-siiuare, and the 
New-market Besides three Greek churches and a Kumau 
Catholic church, it possesses three synagogues, a convent of 
the Pious Sisterhood, a large palace belonging to the 
Potooki family, and other handsome buildings. It has two 
Jewish schools, a high school, and a school for atfording 
instruction in such suqects as are connected with trade and 
manufactures, to which there are attached a honevulent 
fund for the supTOrt of indigent pupils, and an excellent 
cabinet in natum and experimental philosophy; a Roman 
Catholic grammar-school, a seminary for female education 
annexed to the convent, a Jewish hospital, a Polish and 
a German theatre, and public baths. In a commercial point 
of view, Brody is the most important town in Galicia. The 
trade is almost exclusively in the hands of the Jews, .and 
consists principally in the export of cattle, horses, honey, 
wax, tallow, isinglass, bides and skins, leather, aniseed, 
dried fruit, &c.; the import of jewels, pearls, colonial pro¬ 
duce, and manufactured goods; and the transit of mer¬ 
chandise to Russia, Turkey, &c. There are tanneries and 
linen manufactures; and tnc fairs are well attended. About 
50° 7' N. lat.; 25° 18' E. long. 

BROEK, or BROECK, a vil. in that part of tho i)rov. 
of N. Holland called Waterland, about 3 m. W. of the 
port of Monnikendam, and 23 in. N. of Amsterdam. Brook 
has obtained considerable celebrity from the neatness and 
cleanliness which it uniformly exhibits. The vil. is com¬ 
posed of lanes so narrow that no carriage can enter, and 
they are paved with small bricks, or clinkers of varit)us 
colours, disposed in the form of mosaic. Tho houses, many 
of which are of fantastic shapes, stand each in the middle of 
a small garden, laid out with formality, and stocked wilh 
flowering shrubs and tho choicest flowers. The houses arc 
all painted in different colours; tho order and cleanliness of 
the interior are answerable to their outward appearauee. 
At the door of each house slippers are placed which every 
person who enters must substitute for his shoes: it is said 
that when tho Emperors Napoleon and Alexander l isited 
Brook they complied with this custom. Many workmen 
are constantly employed in cleaning and repairing llu; 
paths and buildings, to provide for which is considered <i 
duty on the part of the proprietors, so that any one who 
neglects his shore of the work is liable to have his naiuo 
exposed on a board in the most public place in the village. 

The inh. are all reputed rich, and live upon the interest 
of money inherited from their fathers. Some of them add 
to their wealth by dealing in butter and cheese piodiu iMi 
from the fine pastures in the neighbourhood. The men 
seldom marry until thoy are near forty years of age, and 
still more rarely unite themselves to women under thirty or 
thirty-five. They live very retired lives; the principal door 
of the house is never opened except on the occasions <>{ 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals, the inh. ordinarily pass¬ 
ing in and out of their dwellings by the back entrance. 

The inh., who are about 1200, are of the reformed reli¬ 
gion, and their church is a fine building, with a very hand¬ 
some pulpit and painted windows. The place suffered con- 
sidcrably in the great flood of 1825. 

BROKEN WIND is a peculiar affection of the wind or 
breathing of the horse, in which the expiration of the air 
from the lungs, occupying double the time that the iiis])i- 
ration of it does, requires Mso two efforts rapidly succeeding 
to each other, and attended by a slight spasmodic .action, in 
order fiiUy to accomplish it. Examination of the animal 
after death has satisfiictmrily explained the reason of this. 
Some of the aiivcells, particularly round the edges of the 
lungs, ate ruptured: they have run into one another, and 
irregularly-formed eavifles have thus been made into which 
the air may easilv but cannot without considerable 
difficulty he expelled. This disease may also be recognized 
by a characteristic low grunting cough, likewise easily ex¬ 
plained by this morbid stmctuie of the lungs. 

If the usual breathing has been rendered thus laborious, 
it is evident that the horse, without skilful management, 
will be utterly incapable of rapid and continued exertion. 
In fact, if he is but a little hurried he evinces evident dis- 
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tress, and, if still urged on, be drops and dies: this there* 
tore is one of the worst s|)ecies of umoundness. 

The cause of the rupture of the air-cells may bo previous 
inllammalion of the lungs, by which a portion of them has 
been rendered impervious, and thus greater labour thrown 
on the remaining parts. The delicate structure of the cells, 
probably weakche<l by the intlammation in which it had 
shared, yields to the unnatural distension to which they are 
thus exposed. Many a horse has become broken-winded 
when urged to extra exertion immediately after he has been 
fed ; for the air rushing violently into the lungs in the act of 
sudden and forcible inspiration, and the full stomach lying 
against the diaphragm, with which the body of the lungs 
is in contact, their perfect expansion is prevented, and those 
parts of them, the edges, which are free from this pressure, 
are unnaturally dilated and rupture<l. The kind of food also 
to which the horse is accustomed has much to do with this 
disease. If it is comparatively innutritive, a greater bulk of it 
must be eaten, and the distended stomach will oftener and 
longer press upon the diaphragm and imjiede the dilatation 
of the lungs, or render it unequal in different parts. Thus 
broken-wind is a disease of the fanner's horse fed too much 
on hay or i-haff; it is often producied in the straw-yard, where 
little more than the coarsest food is allowed: but it is com¬ 
paratively seldom seen in the stable of the coach-proprietor, 
iti which the food is of a better quality, and lies in a smaller 
compass, and is more regularly administered; and it never 
disgraces the hunting or racing stable. It must however 
be confessed that there is sometimes an hereditary predis¬ 
position to this ilisease, consisting in a narrowness of chest 
or a weakness of structure in the lungs. 

I’hcro is no cure for broken-wind; no art can restore the 
dilated cells to their former dimensions, or buildup again a 
wall between them. But palliative nteasures may be adopted 
to a very eonsiderable extent. The food should be of a 
more nutritive kind, and lying in a smaller eompa.ss. Straw 
and chair should be forbidden, the quantity of bay perhaps 
a little diminished, and that of corn correspondingly in- 
«-reased. A niasli should eoiistitiite a part of the evening’s 
fare ; water should he sparingly given during the day, and 
cxercist! should mil be rcc|uireil when the stomach is full. 
Occasional or perioilical fits of greater difficulty of breathing 
should tie met by small bleedings ami gentle laxatives. By 
this mamigeinent not only will the broken-winded horse bo 
rcmlcied useful for many ordinary purposes, but will be 
capable of service and labour, which it would otherwise bo 
crui-l to require of him. 

BROKER, a person employed in the ncgociation and 
arrangimient of mercantile trunsacliotis between other par¬ 
ties, generally engaged in the interest of one of the princi- 
jials, either the buyer or the seller, but sometimes acting 
as the agent of both. As it usually happens that indivi¬ 
dual brokers apply themselves to negocialions for tho pur¬ 
chase and sale of some particular article or class of articles, 
they by that means acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
qualities and market value of the goods in which they deal, 
ami obtain an acquaintanco with the sellers and buyers as 
w ell as with the state of supply and demand, and are thus 
enabled to bring the dealers together and to ncgociate 
between them on terms equitable for both. A merchant who 
trades in a great variety of goods and products drawn from 
different countries, and destined for the use of different 
classes, cannot have the same intimate knowledge for his 
guidance, and will consequently find it advantageous to em¬ 
ploy several brokers to assist him in making his purchases 
ami sales. 

Ship-brokers form an important class in all great mercan¬ 
tile ports. It is their business to procure goods on freight 
or a charter for ships outward bound; to go through the 
formalities of entering and clearing vessels at the Custom 
II.in.se; to collect the freight on the goods which vessels 
bring into the port, and generally to take an active part in 
the management of all business matters occurring between 
the owners of tho vessels and the merchants, whether ship¬ 
pers or consignees of the goods which they carry. In the 
principal ports of this kingdom almost all ship-brokers arc 
insurance-brokers also, in which capacity they procure the 
names of underwriters to policies of insurance, settling with 
the latter the rate of premium and the various conditions 
under which they engage to take the risk, and receiving 
from them the amount of their respective subscriptions in 
the event of loss. Should this 19ss be partial, it becomes 
the duty of the broker to arrange the proportions to be reco¬ 


vered from the underwriters. The business of an insurance- 
broker differs from that of other brokers in one particular. 
The latter, when they give up the name of the party for 
whom they act, incur no responsibility as to the fulfilment 
of the conditions of tho contract, while an insurance-broker 
is in all cases personally liable to the underwriters for the 
amount of tho premiums. He does not, on the other hand, 
incur any liability to make good the amount insured to tho- 
owner of the ship or goods, who must look to the under¬ 
writer alone for indemnification in case of loss. Under these 
circumstances, it is tho duty of the insurance-broker to 
make a prudent selection of underwriters. Merchants fre¬ 
quently act as insurance-brokers. 

Exchange-brokers negociate tho purchase and sale of 
bills of exchange drawn upon foreign countries, for which 
business tliey should have a knowledge of tho actual rates of 
exchange current between their own and every other country, 
and should keep themselves acquainted with circum.stamrcs 
by which those rates are liable to be raised or depressed; and 
they should besides acquire such a general knowledge of 
the transactions and credit of tho merchants whose bills 
they buy, as may servo to keep their employers from incur¬ 
ring undue risks. Persons of this class are sometinics culled 
bill-brokers, a title which is likewise given to another class 
whose business it is to employ the s^iare money of hankers 
and capitalists in discounting hills ot exchange having some 
time to run before they will liccome due. 

The business of a stock-broker is that of buying and 
selling, for tho account of otlier.H, stock in tho public fnnils, 
and share.H in tho capital.s of joint-stock ivmipanies. The 
acts of parliament, by which the proceedings of stock-brokers 
should in certain cases he regulated (7 Geo. II. cap. 8, aii<l 
10 Geo. II. cap. 8), have long been dead letters. Umh'r 
these enactments every bargain or contract for the purchase 
and sale of stock which is not made b(mu Jklo tor that pur¬ 
pose, hut is entered into as a speculation upon the lluc- 
tuations of the market, is declared void, and ail parties en¬ 
gaging in the same are liable to a penalty of 000/. for each 
transaction. 

Every person desirous of acting as a broker for the pur¬ 
chase and sale of goods within tho city of London must ho 
licensed for that purpose by the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen. When admitted, the broker must give bond, 
conditioned with ii penalty of 500/., for the faithful dis¬ 
charge of his duties, without fraud or collusion, and to 
the utmost of hi.s skill and knowledge. He is sworn to 
this effect, and further hinds himself not to deal in goods 
upon his own account—a stipulation which is very <-om • 
monly broken. It is the indispensable duty of a Imikcr to 
keep a book in which all tho contracts which he makes must, 
be entered, and this hook may ho called for and rcceiviid as 
evidence of transactions when questioned in courts of law. 
Each broker pays on ailniission a foe of and an e({iial 
sum annually so long as he conliimus to act uinler his 
license: any person acting as a hrokiT without h.Tving pro¬ 
cured a license or paid the fees, is liable to n fine of lOO/. 
for every bargain which he may negotiate. 

It is usual to apply the name of broker to jicrsons wim 
buy and sell sceond-haiid household furniture, alfiiniigli 
such an occupation does not bear any analogy to hnikeragi: 
as here described, furniture dealers buying and soiling ge¬ 
nerally on their own account and not a.s agents tor otlicrs. 
These person.s do indeed sometimes snperaild to their busi¬ 
ness the appraising of goods and the sale of them by public- 
auction under warrants of distress for rent, f»r the |>erf<irtii- 
anco of which functions they must pmvicle iliemselvcs with 
an excise license, and they come under tho regulations of 
an act of parliament (57 Geo. III. c. 'J3). 

Tlie business of a pawn-', roker is altogetlierdiil'crent from 
that of the commercial brokers here described. [Pawn- 

BHOKER.] 

BROMBERG, a governmc .t circle forming tho northern 
half of the Prussian prov. of Posen, hounded on the S.K. 
by the kingdom of Poland, and on the N.E., N., and N.W. 
by western Prussia, and containing an area of about -MtiU 
sq. m., with a pop. of about 327,000, of whom about 200,000 
are Roman Catholics, ancl 21,000 Jjws. It contains nine 
minor circles, 54 towns, and 2328 vills., harr'lctsand col'uu'p.s-. 
It is a level country, fertile in parts, and full of forests, par¬ 
ticularly in its eastern district between the Vistula and 
Netze. It produces most kinds of grain, pof.-iioes, fruits and 
vegetables ; much timber is felled, and considerable quan¬ 
tities of horses (in 1831 about 44,000), horned rattle (about 
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130,000), shoop (about 000 ,000), and pthcr domestic animals 
are reared, 'i'be manufactures consist of woollens, linens, 
leather, spirits, lace, paper, saltpetre, tobacco, &c. 

JiromOrr-!, also the name of one of the nine minor circles, 
lies adjacent to Western Prussia in the N. and E., and ctm- 
tains ubiiut 667 sq. m., with about 41,000 inh. The capital 
.III' both of these circles bears the same name in Gerinan, hut 
in Polish it is called ‘llydgoszcz.' It is situated about 
6 ni. W. of the Vistula on an eminence, the base of which 
is \vatere<l by the Brahe. The town is built on the banks 
of the last-mentioned riv., which is a navigable stream, and 
falls into the Vistula about 5 m. below the town. The 
Bromberg canal, about 18 m. in length, which unites the 
Brahe and Vistula with the Nelze, passes through Brom¬ 
berg. The number of houses is about 610, and the pop. 
amounts to about CSOO. Bromberg is well built, has two 
suburbs, and contains three churches, a monastery, and a 
•■onvent, a gymnasium, a semitiary for educating teachers, 
and two other schools, one of them for poor children ; an 
infirmary, a hou.se of correction, two hospitals, and a royal 
granary and depot fur iron. Among other manufactories 
Bromberg has a large sugar refinery, two tobacco manu¬ 
factories, several Hour and oil-crushing mills, some potteries, 
and lime-kilns, &c. The export of its manufactures, to¬ 
gether with a brisk trade in grain, cattle, &c., and the tran¬ 
sit of merchandise, afford constant employment to the inh. 
53° 7' N. hit. 18° 2' E. long., and about 220 m. N.E. of Berlin. 

BROME-GRASS, the name of various species of true 
grasses belonging to the genus Bromus. They arc known 
by luiving their spikelets many-fiowered, two awnless 
glumes, to each floret two palcao or valves, the lowermost of 
which has a rough, straight, rigid awn proceeding from 
below the tip of the valve. The species arc common an¬ 
nuals in fields, hedgerows, and dry, sterile places. None 
are of any v.alue to the farmer. The distinctions of tlio 
species will be found in any British Flora, 

BROMELIA'CE/K, a natural order of endogenous 
plants, taking its name from the genus to which the pine¬ 
apple was once incorrectly referred [Ananas.sa], and con¬ 
sisting of herbaceous plants, remarkable fur the hardness 
and dryness of their gray foliage. They occur in great 
abundance in the tropical parts of the new world, or in such 
c.xtra-tropical countries as, owing to local circumstances, 
liave a climate of a tropical nature. Sometimes they are 
found growing on the earth in forests, but more commonly 
they spring up from the brunches of trees, round which 
they coil their simple, succulent roots, vegetating upon the 
decayed maitcr they there may find, and absorbing their 
food in a great measure from the atmosphere. Their leaves 
are always packed together so very closely at the base as to 
form a kind of cii]> in which water collects; so that the 
traveller who ascends the trees on which they grow, if he 
upsets one of these jdnnts, as he easily may, is unexpectedly 
deluged by a shower, the source of which he would not have 
suspected. The Ilowcrs of most are pretty, and of some of 
them remarkably handsome and sweet-scented ; but the fruit 
is in no case of any value except in the genua Ananassa. 
Broineliaceie may be shortly described as scurfy-leaved, 
hexandmus ondogens, with distinct calyx and corolla, an in- 
fi-rior ovary, and seeds whoso embryo lies in mealy albumen. 
Thi!> arc ktiown from Amaryllidace.T} by the latter cirenm- 
staiice, by their hanl scurly leaves, and epiphytal habit; 
from Burma nniacem, by their leaves not being equitant nor 
their fruit winged; and from Taceaecio by all their habit 
and their fruit being tliruc-eellcd, with central placentce. 

AVilli tlu) exeeption of the pine-apple, so well known as a 
valuable fruit, and of certain species of Tillandsia, whose 
dry, elastic leaves render them fit lor stulling mattresses 
anil tlu! like, Bromeliaceto are of no known value. Many 
spi-cios are eiiltivated in the hot-houses of this country, the 
most lieautiful of which belong to the genera Bromelia and 
Billbergiii; they all grow readily in decayed tan. No spe¬ 
cies has been yet seen wild in any part of the old world. 

BUOMINK. an elementary llnid boily, discovered, in 
1826, by M. Balard. a distinguished French chemist. The 
name of this substance is given to it from PpUfioc (bromos), 
a stink or strong smell, on account of its powerful and dis¬ 
agreeable odour : it was first procured by its discoverer 
from the mother water or bitti'ru ivmaiuing after the crystal¬ 
lization of common salt at the salt-works of Montpellier. It 
was soon afterwards found in sea-water in the state of bro¬ 
mide of niagncsium. and has since been mot with in various 
salt-springs, and especially those of Germany. AtThcodors- 


hallc, near Krouznach, it is found in sufiTicient quantity to 
bo extracted with advantage, 100 avoirdupois pounds of the 
water yielding 2 ounces and 80 grains of bromine. Dr. 
Daubeny has detected bromine in several mineral springs in 
England, and he states that it occurs in most of tliose that 
yield much common salt, except that of Droitwich in Wor¬ 
cestershire. Balard has also found that it exists in marine 
plants growing‘on tlio shores of the Mediterranean, in the 
ashes of sea-wceds that furnish iodine, and in those of .some 
animals, especially of the lunthina violucea, one of tlic tes¬ 
taceous mollusca. 

Balard obtained bromine by the following process: into a 
bottle two-thirds filled with bittern he passed a i-urrenl of 
chlorine gas; this decomposed tliu salt of bromine con¬ 
tained in it, and sot the bromine at liberty. lie ilien filled 
the bottle with sulphuric mther, which dissolved the bromine, 
and becamo of a fine hyacinthine-red colour; this was de¬ 
canted and shaken with a solution of potash, which com¬ 
bined with the bromine; the solution of bromide of jiotassinm 
thus obtained yielded by evaporation cubic crystals of the 
salt; these were powdered and mixed with peroxide of 
manganese and sulphuric acid diluted with half its weight 
of water; the bromine evolved by this process was received 
in a vessel of cold water which condensed it. More econo¬ 
mical processes have since been adopted, hut this is suffi¬ 
cient to explain the principle. 

Bromine has the following properties: it is liquid at tlic 
usual temperature of the air. Its specific gravity is 2*096. 
It is poisonous. In considerahlo bulk, its colour is a deep 
brownish red; in small quantities it is of a hyaeinthinc 
rod. Its odour is extremely strong, greatly resembling that 
of chlorine; its taste is disagreeable. When ext>oscd to a 
temperature between zero and 4” of Fahrenheit, it becomes 
solid, crystalline, brittle, and hard enough to be powdered. 
It boils at about 116° Fahrenheit, and its volatility is great, 
I'or at common temperatures it emits a red vapour resembling 
that of nitrous acid. The dcn.sity of this vapour i.s about 
5.400, and 100 cubic inches weigh about 167*4 grains. 

Bromine sufiers no change by the agency of light, beat, 
or electricity, and having never been decomposed, it i.s re¬ 
garded as an elementary or simple substance. In the de¬ 
composition of its compounds by electricity, it is evolved at 
the positive wire, and consequently resembles in this 
respect oxygen, chlorine, and iodine, and is like them also 
in being, when vaporized, a powerful suppoitor ol‘ <*oin- 
bustion, some substances burning in it as in clilorine gas: 
its vapour extinguishes a taper; it is soluble in water and 
alcohol, and especially in mtlicr; it resembles chlorine in 
destroying vegetable colour. It is very corrosive, acting 
upon and destroying organic matter with great energy. 
It renders a solution of starch yellow. 

Oxygen and bromine form only one compound, which is 

Bromic acid. These elements do not combine directly, 
but only when exposed to each other in their nascent state. 
"When, for example, bromine is combined with potash, there 
arc formed bromatc of potash and bromide of potassium ; 
and when in the sriinc way there are formed bromatc of 
barytes and bromide of barium, the bromatc treated with 
sulphuric acid yields bromic acid and sulphate of barytes; and 
the aqueous solution of the acid being slowly evaporated is 
converted into a lliiid of the coiisi.sU'iicc of a syrup: if tlio 
I evaporation is carried farther, one p .rt of the aiad is vola¬ 
tilized. and another decomposed into bromine ami oxygen. 

Bromic acid has a scarcely sensible smell. Its taste is 
sharp, hot not caustic. It first reddens, and then destroy.s 
the colour of litmus paper. Sulphurous and phosphorous 
acids and the hydracids decompose bromic acid, and set the 
bromine free. Sulphuric acid also partly decomposes it info 
o.xygon and bromine, because it absorbs the water. Bromic 
acid is composed of 

Eight equivalents of oxygen. 8X5 = 40 
One equivalent of bromine 70 

Equivalent . . 119 

Asnfe and Bromine.— compound of these is known. 

llj/drogcn and Bromine combine to form 

Hydrdbromic acid: this compound is obtained with diffi¬ 
culty by direct action, but at a high temperature these eh;- 
mctits slowly unite, llydrobromic acid may be procured by 
distilling bromide of pot;{ssium with concentrated sulphuric 
acid ; the product is mixed however with bromine and 
sulphurous acid, because the hydrogen of the hydrobromic 
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m-.id (k'oou.posses a portion of the sirip'luiric acid. The best 
method is io mix bromine ami phosphorus and a little water: 
there is ) iodiiced hy their actioit bromide, or perbroniide 
of phospliorus, whisdi decomposses water, and evolves hydro- 
broinic as-: 1 "as, which may be procured in the gaseous state 
ovs.-r lurrsMi-v, or disssdvesl in water. 

11 ydr..’ !-omic acid gas is colourless, and forms a thick 
vapour on coming into llio air. Its smell resembles that of 
Jiiiiriulic ;icid: its spccitic gravity, according to Berzelius, is 
2'7:il ; !'>') cubic inches consequently weigh 84,72 grains. 
It. acts upim the metals and their oxides precisely in the 
same wa\ as muriatic acid gas. It is not altered by being 
pa«-^ed tiii-ough a red hot tube, cither alone or mixed with 
o.wgcn g:is. Chlorine .separates the bromine from it, and 
muriatic acid is formed. Ilydrobromic acid gas is very 
soluble in water, and the solution has a greater specific 
gravity than liciuid muriatic acid; it is coIourlcs.s, strongly 
acid, and sufl'ers no change hy exposure to the air. Nitric 
ii'-id decomposes it, and iwi atjua regia is formed, which dis- 
.solvcs gold and platina. 

Ilydrobromic acid is composed of 

One equiv. of hydrogen = 1 
One bromine 70 

Eiiuivalent . . 80 

AVhen it is decomposed by potassium, hydrogen gas, 
ctpud to lialf the volume of the acid submitted to experU 
lucut, remains, and bromide of potassium is formed. 

Chlorine and Bromine fofm chloride of bromine. It is 
prepared by passing a current of chlorine gas over bromine, 
and condensing the vapour arising by a freezing mixture. 
It is liquid, has a reddish-yellow colour, lighter titan that 
of bromine. It has a strong, unpleasant smell, and its 
taste is extremely disagreeable. It is volatile, and .sohihle 
in water : the solution possesses bleaching power. It does 
not possess acid properties, but when mixed with the alkalis 
forms chloridc.« and hromides. It lias not yet been analysed. 

Carbon and Bromine form a liiiuid bromide of carbon. 
It is prepared by the action of iodiile of carbon u]ion bro¬ 
mine. It is a eolourlcss li(|uid which has an ethereal and 
]>enclrating smell, and it communicates to water an exceed¬ 
ingly sweet taste. It is heavier than water, and becomes 
soliil by exposure to about 45° of Fahrenheit. It is decom¬ 
posed by beat, vapour of bromine being evolved. It has 
not been anal) sod. 

Sulphur and Bromine. — These substances rombine 
readily by more mixture; the resulting bromide is Iluid, 
ha.s an oily appearance and reddish tint. It emits white 
vapours when exposed to the air. When moist it reddens 
lilunis paper strongly, but slightly when dry. Boiling 
water is (lecomposed by bromide of sulphur, and there arc 
produced Ilydrobromic, hydrosulphurie, and sulphuric acids. 
Its composition is unknown. 

J’/insphorus and bromine, combine readily to form two 
roui|iouuds ; tho prntobiomidc is liquid, and the perlii-omide 
is solid. The protobromide is composed of one equivalent of' 
bromine 79, and one of pfiospliorus 16 ==85. Both bromides 
are iircpared by mixing these elements in a llask contain¬ 
ing ciirliotiic acid gas; action takes place, with evolution of 
liglit and heat, and there are formed the .solid protubroniidc 
wliii-h sublimes in the upper part of tho tlask, while tho 
iluid pm-bromide remains in the lower part. Its eonipo- 
.sitioi) is not certainly known. 

The perbroniide is of a yellow colour; by heat it becomes 
red. It decomposes water, and there arc formed hydro- 
bromie and sulphuric acids. 

Bromine and iodine form probably two bromides of 
iodine; the protobroniide, or that so considorcil, i.s a solid 
compound, which is by heat convertible into a reddish- 
brown vapour, condensing into small crystals of the same 
c iloHP, resembling fern leaves in appearance. 

Wheii bromine is added to the above described crystals a 
lojuid is formed, sdiich unites with water and gives a solu¬ 
tion possessing bleaeiiing power. It is probably the per- 
broiuide of iodine. 

We have now mcniioned the principal binary compound* 
of bromine, except those which contain a metal; for these 
. as for ail account of the bromates which their oxides 

inn with bromic acid, we refer to each particular metal. 

But little use has boon hitherto made of bromine; the 
bromide of potassium has however, been employed in 
medicine. 


BROMLEY. [Kent.] 

BROMLEY ST. LEONARDS, a par. in the himd. of 
Ossulstunc, Tower division, Middlesex, adjoining Stratford- 
le-bow, 2 m. from Whitechapel Church. In 1831 it con¬ 
tained 2350 males and 2496 females. A considerable 
number of its labouring pop. am employed in the Fast and 
West India Wet Docks and other adjacent dock-yards. 
Tho area of the par. is 6-iO English statute acres. 

At this pl.icc was a nunnery of the Bcnedietine order 
dedicated to St. Leonard, founded in the reign of Wiliiaui 
the Conqueror by William bishop of l.oudoii for a pr mess 
and nine nuns. The only remains of this building is the 
chajiel of St. Mary, now the par. church. The living is a 
donative: its gross annual income is 19U/. There arc Ibur 
daily schools in the par., one of which is endowed by .Sir 
•lohn Julies with a portion of the rents of live hoiisc.s in 
Louden ; and a Sunday sclioul, which is endowed witii I4UU/. 

3 per cents., devised to the minister and two trustees, liom 
the interest of which the minister is paid 2U/. per aiuiuui 
to e.-itechizc the children once a month and for an ainuuil 
cxamiiiation: this school is nut limited in number; any 
child ill the par. has the privilege of attending. 

In tlio reign of Edward I. Idonca Cricket held certain 
lands hero valued at 604-. per annum by tho ser\ice of hold¬ 
ing the king’s napkin at tho coronation. After her death 
they were divided between the nuns of St. Leonard's, tho 
brethren of the Holy Trinity, and others. 

(Lyson's Environs of London; Eec„ Pop., and Educ. 

BROMSGROVE or BROOMSGROVE, anticntly 
Breniesgrave, a m. t. in AVorccstershirc, situated near the 
small riv. Salwarp, and on the direct road from Birmingham 
to Bristol, 13 in. from Birmingham, 13 N.N.K. from Wor- 
ccslcr, and 118 N.W. from London. Tho town consists 
principally of ono good street, a mile in length, paved, and 
ligitted by gas. It contains ono church, ami three dissent¬ 
ing jilaces of worship, a market-house, a grammai--selK.ol, 
and a court for tho recovery of suiuH debts. Tiio market is 
on Tuesday, and, together with two annual fairs, held < ii 
the 24th of June and on tho 1st of October, was granted to 
the inli. by King John. 

The pop. of tho par. of Bromsgrovo amounted, according 
to the last census, to 8612; that of the town is about 5IIUU. 
It was formerly governed hy a corporation, but there are 
now neither recorder nor aldermen, and the only ollic-u of 
the bailin' is that of collecting the duos belonging to tlio 
lord of tho manor. This place was also I'ormerly a Ik 
and in tho reign of Edward 1. returned two members to 
parliament; but when tho trade of tho town declined, the 
inh. were, on their own petition, I'reud from that ‘ burden ;' 
it is now comprised in the E. division of the county. 

The church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, is situated 
on a gontle eminence ; its tower and spire, together 1S9 ft. 
in height, arc jicrhaps the most beautiful in the co. There 
wa.s a church at Broiiiagrove at the time of the Conquest, 
The patronage of the rec. was vested in the crown till tlic 
reign of Henry HI., by whom it was conferred on the prior 
of Worcester; the bishop of the diocese eunfirmed tlie 
king's gift, and instituted a vie.: the dean and chajiter tue 
the pro.scnt jiatrons. The grummar-sciiool was ibuiulcd by 
Edward VI., who endowed it with 7l. per annum ; the in- 
eomo was augmented by Sir T. Cookes, who iliod in 1701, 
by 50/. a year. Twelve boys on the founilation are edncalcd, 
clothed, and apprenticed; and in AVoree.ster College, id, 
are six scholarships and six fellowships, the va<-aiicic.s in 
which are filled up hy boys selected from this school. 

At Shipley appears the Ikiiield Street, which Iciuing 
Warwickshire at Beoley, rc-cutcr.s that co. at Edgliaston, 
near Birmingham. 

The linen manufacture was formerly carried on to a con¬ 
siderable extent, but has been entirely abaiiitoncd. Nail- 
making is now the principal trade, but there is aKo an 
extensive manufactory for patent buttons. At this place 
the successful cultivation of the apjile for cider may be 
considered as terminating: farther N. the spring frosts 
rendering the produce uncertain. 

A singular circumsiance occurred at Bi'..msgrovc, a few 
years since, in four children being born at one hivtli, -all ol 
whom, together with the mother, survived. 

It is generally but incorrectly asserted in tnpograpliical 
accounts of Bromsgrovo, that coal and limcslotie occur in 
the par., and that a singular petrifying spring exists in the 
neighbourhocxl. 
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Bromsgrovc is situated in a hishly-cultivated and richly- 
wooded vruiey. On the Lickey Hill, wliich forma one of its 
acclivities, niv the sources of the riv. Rea, which Hows 
throutrli ]5iiiump:ham: of the Sidwarp, which passes through 
Droiiwicli: of the Arrow, and of several small streams, 
some of which fall into the basin of the Severn and ulti¬ 
mately into the Irish channel, while others descend in the 
opposite direction to the basin of the Trent and the German 
Ocean. The strata belong to the new red sandstone forma¬ 
tion. The Lickey is composed of ipiarls, and must at some 
period have been an immense mountain; for it is consi- 
«lt!rcd by geologists as the source from whence have been 
derived the vast beds of gravel which e.xtend through Ox¬ 
fordshire, in the valley of the Evcnlodc, and oven along the 
Thames. 

At Ilanbury, just without the confines of the par.. Saurian 
remains are Ibund imbedded in the lias, and at Stoke Prior 
commences red and green marl, traversed by veins of gyp¬ 
sum. 

Ill the par. of Stoke Prior, and closely adjoining that of 
Bromsgrove, are situated the extensive salt and alkali works 
carried on by the British Alkali Company. As this esta¬ 
blishment furnishes an instance of the rapid introduction of 
a manufacture into a district which had been previously 
confined to agriculture, a short notice of il.s progress may 
be interesting. The manufacture of salt has been carried 
on for centuries in the adjoining bov. of Droitwich, where it 
is prepared from rich springs of native brine. The only 
situations where rock-salt had been met with in this isl. 
were in Cheshire, previously to its being discovered at Stoke 
Prior, where it was obtained in 1829, in the course of sink¬ 
ing a pit ill seareb of brine. The beds of salt were of great 
thickness, and were excavated to a considerable extent; but 
at present ll'.c supplies for making refined salt arc derived 
from a natural brine spring, which has couimunuaited with 
the excavations. Ininn^diatcly after making this di-scovery, 
the proprietors erected extensive works for the iinnmfuelure 
of salt, and for tin: preparation of British alkali, by the de¬ 
composition of this substance, wliic.h very speedily changed 
tlu! grtseii fields and retired lanes into an aetive manufactory 
and a lively village. The beneficial elfccts of this intmduc- 
tion of an extensive niaiiufactiire eoninieuco with an im- 
nieiliate demand for the surplus labourers, an increased con¬ 
sumption of the necessaries of life, and a euiitribution 
towards meeting the parochial expenditure; the neiglibour- 
iiig iigrieulturist fiiuls bis burdens relieved, at the same 
time that a market for his prudiietions is hruught into his 
innnediute neijjhbourhood. A dispassionate view of in¬ 
stances siu:h as the present wtmld tend greatly to subdue 
the ieeliiig of jealousy which exists bolwettn the agricul¬ 
tural and luanulacturing interests in this kingdom. The 
benefits derived from the successful establishment of a 
manufacture is not confined to the labouring pop, and to 
occupiers of laud in its vicinity alone, but extends more 
widely : thus, in the present instance, these works being 
situated o\i the Vmuks of the Binuingbam and Worcester 
Caiiul occasioned, on their being fully established, an in¬ 
crease in the value of that properly to the extent of 70 jicr 
cent.; and the inlluenco they are likely to proiluco in the 
rising jiort of Gloueesttsr, by furiiisbing to it a largo siipidy 
of salt tor exportation, is ealeulaled to be very considerable. 
(f’ommiuiicii/i'iii J'rohi /irontsf^rorf.) 

BRO.MWIGH, WE.ST. [Wkst Buox!Wic?n.] 

BRONCIIPTIS, inllammation of the bronchi, that is, 
the tubes which convey air to the lungs. Thu respiratory 
organs consist of the windpipe, or the air-tube ; of clu^tcrs 
of minute bags called air-cells, wbioli constitute the proiior 
sulistauce of the lungs, and of a delicate but firm mem¬ 
brane whieb encloses the lungs, as in a sheath, termed the 
plcMira. Each of these eoniponent parts of the respiratory 
apparatus is subject to its own peculiar diseases. Hence 
the disca-e-s of the respiratory organs arc arranged into 
tbi-ee classes: first, into those whieh aifect the air-tube; 
secomlly. into those which affect the proper substance of the 
lung: and, thirdly, into those which alfcct its investing 
membraue, the pleura. 

The air-lube or windpipe is divided into several portions. 
Each of ilicsii portions possesses a peculiar slruciure, and 
jrerfornis a specific, function. Of these divisions the first is 
termed the larynx, wliich constitutes the prineijial organ of 
the voice, and is situated at the upper part of the neck. 
Immediately contiuuou.s with the larynx is a large tube 
called the trachea, situated at the fore part of the neck. 


Opposite the third vertebra of the h.ack the trachea divides 
into two great branches, named the bronchi, one branch for 
each lung; the right bronchus going to the right lung, and 
the left bronchus to the left lung. 

Each of the bronchi at the place where it enters the 
lung, subdivides into several branches which penetrate the 
substance of the lung, where they again divide, subdivide, 
and spread out after the manner of the bramdiing of a tree. 
Successively diminishing in size as they subdivide, the 
bronchi at length form an infinite number of minute tubes, 
which at their ultimate terminations dilate into the litllc 
bags termed the air-cells of the lungs. The larynx, the 
trachea, the bronchi and their ramifications, together with 
the cavities of the nose, the mouth, and the pharynx, arc 
all classed together under the common name of the air- 
passages. All these parts are lined by a incnibrune, u hich 
from the nature of its secretion is termed mucous immi- 
hrane. In every part of the body the mucous membrane 
possesses the same essential structure, and is subject to 
analogous diseases. Accordingly, although the structuie 
of the mucous membrane of the air-passages is soniewhat 
modified in the nose, in the fauces, in the larynx, in tlu- 
trachea, in the bronchi, and in the air-cclls, according to 
the different functions which it has to jierforni in theso 
different organs, yet as it posscs.ses in its udiule exient llie 
same essential organic characters, so the diseases to which 
it is subject are perfectly similar. All these diseases may 
be included under congestion, inflammation, limmorrhage 
(effusion of blood from its surface), emphysema (the dila¬ 
tion of the tubes), and polypi (concretions growing from its 
surface, which obstruct and sometimes nearly obliterate Ihc 
tubes). 

Of these diseases inflammation is by far the most <‘orii- 
nion and the most important. Inllammation of the mucous 
nienibrano of the air-passages is divided into species ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the secretion in which the inllaiii- 
matory action terminates. Thus the inllamnialion may 
terminate in a secretion which docs not concrete after its 
formation; this is termed c.atarrhal inflammation. It may 
terminate in a secretion which instantly concretes as it is 
fornicd ; this is called plastic inllaninuition or croup: or it 
may terminate in the destruction of the mucous membrane 
and the formation of ulcers; Ibis is termed vlci’roiis ir- 
llaniiiiution. 

('atarrlial inflammation, or that in which the inllaiiiniatory 
action produces a secretion which does not concrete, is again 
subdivided principally .according to the colour and consist¬ 
ence of the matter secreted. If the secretion he of a yellow 
colour, and not tenacious, the disease is called vtiicoiis 
catarrh; if the secretion he Iran.sparont and vi.scous, the 
disease is termed piiuitous catarrh. \Vlieu the inllauuiia- 
tion is confined, as it often is, to that portion of the ineiii- 
brane which lines the nose, it constitutes the di.sease coin- 
moiily known under the name of cold or catarrh, the 
technical name of which is corijzu. AVhen the inllnmnia- 
tion extends to the mucous membrane which liiu-s the 
fauces, tonsils, and pharynx, the disease is called ryuanchc 
tonsifluris and phary/if'ca. When the intiammaiioii i.s 
seated in that {lortioii of the mucous mcnilirane which 
lines the larynx, the disease is called lai i/ti^iilis ; and 
when it affects the mucous ineinbrano of the bronchial tubes 
and their ramifications, it constitutes the disease termed 
hronchitis. 

AVhile a common function is performed by the air passage 
from its comnieiu-cnicnt at the mouth and nostrils to its 
terniination in the air-eolls, iiuniely, llic trnn.smission of air 
to and from the lungs, additional and mtv dillereiit func¬ 
tions arc performed by the several portions of this extended 
tube. Accordingly inllammation of the membrane that 
lines it produces widely different eftects, according to the 
]>oi'tion of the menihrano in which the disease is sealed ; 
giving rise to the distinct forms ol disease just enumerated. 
The description of these several diseases is given under 
their respeetive names; the disease named bronchitis is 
that at present to be treated of. 

Medical writers distinguish between what they term the 
state of congestion and that of inllammation. In con¬ 
gestion the blood-vessels arc merely loaded with a preter¬ 
natural quantity of blooil; in iiiliauimation the blmwl-ves- 
sels, besides being lotided with a preternatural (pianlity of 
blood, are in a slate of iliseased action, wliich, without any 
precise knowlcdgCf. having been acquired of the nature of 
that action, is termed inflammatory. Simple congestion of 
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the raucous membrane of the bronchi is a frequent affection, 
wliicli ra:i) bo induced by any cause that impedes the return 
of the blood to the left side of the lieart. If suddenly and 
intensely produced, which sometimes though rarely hap¬ 
pens, it may prove fatal with all the symptoms of asphyxia 
[Asphyxi \]. Several cases are on recoi-d in which persons 
were seized suddenly, without any apparent cause, with ex¬ 
treme ililliculty of breathing, wliieh progressively increased 
until it terminated in death; and on the examination of the 
body, no morbid appearance could be detected, excepting a 
general congestiun of blood in the capillary vessels of the 
mucous membrane, of the brunelii and its ramidcations. 
In a slighter form, congestion of the mucous membrane of 
the bronchi is a constant attendant on various diseases, 
tnore especially fever of every type, whether common <!on- 
tinued fever, or typhus, or scarlet fever, or measles, or 
small-pox. In the atato of congestion the mucous mem¬ 
brane is prcternaturally red, the tinge of colour varying 
according to the intensity of the affection from a pale to a 
brownish or purplish red. 

Wlicn the mucous membrane of the bronchi is in a state 
of active inllammatiou, it is of a bright red or crimson 
colour. This inllanimatory redness may bo partial or 
goiieral; but it moro commonly aflects particular parts of 
the membrane than its entire surface. Sometimes the red¬ 
ness is confined to the larger bronchial tubes, or it may bo 
limited to the smaller. Sometimes it exists in the bronchus 
of one side only; at other times it equally affects both 
bronchi. il; 

Two consequences result from tho congestion and inliam- 
matiun of the membrane: first, the swelling and thickening 
of the membrane, in proportion to which must of course be 
an obstruction to the passage of the air; and, secondly, an 
iiKM'caso in the quantity of its mucous secretion. This in- 
<!rcase and change in the secretion are chieHy the result of 
inlbininuition, in some cases of which affection the secretion 
becomes so excessive as completely to fill up the bronchial 
lubes, and thereby to occasion suHbcjition. 

The traidiea and the bronchial lubes lieing mere conduits 
of air, the disturbance of function producoil by the inliain- 
matioii of this portion of tho air-passage must of course 
vclatu ohiedy to impeded transmission of the air. Accord¬ 
ingly dilliciilty of breathing is the most prominent symptom 
of inflammation seated in this portion of tiie air-tube. This 
dilKculiy of breathing is jiroportionate to the obstruction to 
tile passage of tlie air, which is proportionate to the degree 
of the swelling of the membrane, and to Ibe extent of mem¬ 
brane involved in tlie inllanimatory alleetion. If the in- 
llaiiiinatioii he limited to a portion only of a single tube, 
the difliculty qf breathing will not be great; if it affect tho 
whole tnb(!S of one side, tho difliculty of breathing will be 
I'onsidiTable; if it all'ect all the tubes of both lungs, the 
dilliciilty of breathing may bo so great as to prove fatal. 
Together with imjieded respiration, there is a feeling of 
tightness and ojipression across the chest, accompanied with 
a sense of heat, sometimes amounting to a burning sensa¬ 
tion, often referred by the patient to the sternum, (lough 
is always present. The cough at first is dry, because the 
membrane is dry; but the secretion soon tiecomes mure 
abundant than natural. The matter first se<‘retcd is acrid ; 
and this acridness diniitiislies as the cjuantily of the secret ion 
increases; and when the matter secreted assumes a yellow 
colour, it is always quite bland; and then the cough is 
loose and tho expectoration free. 

When the inflammation is seated in the miicons mem¬ 
brane that lines the cavities of the nose and pharynx, the 
morbid changes which the membrane undergoes during 
Ibis jnocess are in sonic degree manifest to the eye. It is 
obvious that the part affect«.-d becomes redder than natural; 
that its bl<HKl-vessels appear larger, more numerous, and 
more turgid with blood ; at the same time tbi> incmbrano 
swells and becomes thicker and firmer than natiirnl. At 
first it is perfectly <lry; for the first effect of the state of 
ill flam ination is the suppression of secretion: but soon a 
transparent, thin and acrid Iluid is poured out by Ibe iii- 
flameil vessels, which irritates and even excoriates all the 
parts with which it comes in contact. After flowing Cir a 
certain time, varying from a few hours to two or throe days, 
according to tlie intensity of the disease, this morbid secre¬ 
tion changes its ebaraefer, loses its acrid nature and becomes 
more bland, but still remains transparent. In an indefinite 
time, in general in two or three da}%, still further changes 
take place; its bland character remains, but its colour is 


altered; it gradually assumes a greenish tint; it then 
passes to yellow, and finally becomes of a bright brimstone 
hue. As the disease proceeds the ctmdition cd’ tlic mem¬ 
brane is changed; for as the bland fluid is formed the 
morbid thickness and firmness of the membrane diminishes, 
and it gradually returns to its healtliy condition. 

The redness, swelling, and firmness of the membrane, 
together with its allered secretions, are then local signs 
visible to the eye which denote the inflammatory coiulition 
of the membrane in coryza and in cynaiiclie tonsilbuis, and 
pliaryngea. The membrane being in jiart manifest to our 
senses in the situations in which these diseases have their 
seat, wo can observe tho morbid prwess that goes on. and 
mark its different stages. It is probable that a perfectly 
analogous process goes on when portions of this incmbranc 
which arc placed beyond our view are inflamed. When tlie 
inllammation is seated in the larynx the niembrane camiot 
bo seen. That tho ])articular portion of fhe menibraiio 
which lines the larynx is in a slate of infiamniaiion is a 
matter of inference derived from the disturbance of the 
function of the organ, namely, the function which relates 
to tho formation of the voice, lint when inllannuatiun 
descends further into the trachea, the bronchial tubes and 
their ramifications, not only arc wc altogether nnabte to see 
tho condition of tho membrane, but as tho functions of tliosu 
tubes are so simplified as to bo mere conduits of air, 
the only indication wo can obtain that they are in a stale of 
disease must arise from the disturbance of that single func¬ 
tion, namely, dilliculty of breathing. Certainly there will 
be combined two other symptoms, namely^,cough and ex¬ 
pectoration ; but these arc common to various other diseases 
of the lungs, and consequently cannot bo diagnosiic, that is, 
distinctive: while difliculty of breathing is common to every 
disease of the lungs and heart which has arrived at a corlaiii 
degree of intensity. When iiillaminatiun is seated in ihcse 
distant portions of the mucous membrane of the air- jiassagcs, 
it is impossible to arrive at any certain knowledge of the 
specifie disease from tlic syniptoins or the signs of disordered 
function only. 

One of the most brilliant aeliioveinents of modern science, 
the honour of which is duo to Liicniiec!, is the discovery of a 
series of local signs by which infiammatioii of the bronchial 
tubes, placed as they are deep in the cavity of ibe c.liest, is 
rendered almost as evident as any external disease ttf the 
body; this remarkable man having brought eoinjilctely 
within the cognizance of the ear wliat the eye i-ould nei’cr 
have scon, nor the sense of touch have ri-ached. 

It has been shown that inlluunnutinn of the nmcous mem¬ 
brane of tho air-jiassagcs has two conscqiiciici's, first, a 
swelling of the iiiembranc, and secondly, a change of its 
secretions; the local signs by \vbu;b the inlbnnination of 
the bronchi ami of their rauiificalions is ascertained and 
discriminated from all other diseases, have reference to these 
two eonditions. 

When tlie inllammation of the nmcous membrane of the 
bronchial tubes is considerable, tiiu swelling of the mem¬ 
brane may be so great as completely to cbisii that portion 
of the tulic ill which the inllainmatioii is sealed. Tlie 
consequence must be that tlie lesiiiralerv niiirniiir [Ai.w- 
oiTi.TATio.vl caiiiio*. be board in that jiortion of the biiig 
wiiich tho tiibc siipplic.s, .since no air can jiass tb<-obsiriicleil 
point; accordingly, on applying the car, or the sletbo- 
.scope [.Stkthoscopi;] to the chest it is found, especially in 
severe attectioiis of Ibis kind, that the rcs))ir.il<jry ninrinnr 
is absent in various portions of the lungs. This absence of 
the respiratory murmur is however eoiiimon to .seM-ral 
other aflVxitions of tho lungs. IIciicc percussion must be 
culled to the aid of ausciiilatioii. By striking tlic chest 
[Pkkcus.sion] it is found that lue sonml elicited is natural 
ill bronchitis, while in alino.st every i.itlier alleetion of 
the lungs it is dull wlmro there is no respiratory nuirniur. 
The reason of this difference is, that in brolicbitis the cells 
arc filled with air, so that a natural sound is elicited by per¬ 
cussion ; but the obstruction occasioiiwl by the swelling of 
the inflamed membrane canfiiies and prevents the renewal 
of tho air, and c.onseijueiitly the respiratory munnnr is lost; 
while in other alfeetioii.s attended by absence of the resjiira- 
tory murmur the air-cells are ini permeable, either from llicir 
consolidation or compres-’oii, and then the sound, on per¬ 
cussion, is invariahly dull and llcshj'. If on the other hand 
the inllamcd membrane he not so mncli swollen as com¬ 
pletely to close the tube, then another and a totally dis¬ 
tinct sound is produccil—a whistling sound, a sound always 
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observed to accomi>any an indistinct respiratory murmur, on 
account of the diminished calibre of the bronchial tube. 

Moreover, when the swelling of the membrane diminishes, 
the nature of the sound is again entirely changed. It now 
becomes a loud, deep, and sonorous wheezing, the intensity 
of wJiich is sufficient to cause a vibration upon the parietes 
of the chest, distinguishable by the hand; at the same time 
the respiratory murmur becomes more distinct, denoting 
that the bronchial tubes are more open ; finally, the deep 
sonorous wheeze assumes a still deeper bass, merges into the 
respiratory murmur, mixes with it, and gives it a roughness 
which is termed roush respiration. 

On the other hand, where the secretion re-appoars and is 
in excess, a wheezing sound is produced, which is loud and 
noisy in proportion to the quantity of fluid poured into the 
tubes. This sound, when it is formed in the trachea, can 
be heard through the medium of the air alone; but the 
application of the stethoscope, or the ear, to the surface of 
the chest is necessary when it is formed in the bronchial 
tubes. 

By these local signs it is possible to decide at once whether 
the disease in question be bronchitis or not; it is possible 
to determine the exact extent of the affection; for the 
wheezing may be heard only in a single line, as if in the 
direction of a single .bronchial tube, or it may bo heard all 
over one lung, and occasionally over both; and by judging 
of the distance of the sound from the car, it is imssiblc to 
tell whellier the bronchial tube affected be in the centre of 
t lie organ or at its surface. In this manner wo arc taught 
the nature and intensity of the disease by the kind of sound 
indu<!cd in the morbid condition of the organ. 

Besides these local signs or symptoms derived from the 
tutored condition of the immediate seat of the disease, there 
arc others derived from the disturbance of the system in 
general, termed freneral signs. These symptoms of a dis¬ 
ordered state of the system in general are all those which 
belong to the disease termed Fkvkk. Whenever any 
organ of the body is aifected with any disease of a cer¬ 
tain degree of intensity, in addition to the disordered func¬ 
tion of that particular organ, the natural functions of the 
great and general systems, such as the nervous, the circu¬ 
lating, the digestive, and so on, become disturbed. The 
disturbance of these general systems is always of a certain 
kind, and takes place in a certain order, giving rise, as has 
hceii just stated, to the train of symptoms which conslilule 
fever. Tlio fever thus induced is not a primary disease, it is 
occasioned by the sympathy of the system with the disiiase 
of sonic particular organ: this secondary form of fever is 
railed sj/mpathelic or symptomatic, in eontradistiiu-lion to 
fiivcr when it is the original and essential disease, which is 
termed idiopathic [Fkvkr]. The general or feverish symp¬ 
toms are lassitude, indisposition to motion, chilliness, ul'ten 
amounting to shivering, pains in the limbs, and mure 
especially in the hack and loins; dullness and hcaviiic.ss of 
the mind, or inability to carry on the intellectual operations 
with the usual vigour. The pulse is rapid and weak, and 
the urine scanty and limpid. These symptoms arc soon 
followed by irregular flushes of heat, sometiuios occurring 
at ouo part of the body, sometimes at another, alternating 
with the cold and intermingling with it, so that the patient 
liicls frequently, in consequence of the rapidity of these 
changes, the two difierent sensations in the same place and 
almost at the same instant. The skin at length bcMincs 
uiuvcrsally hot, and commonly dry ; hcad-iichc conics on; 
Uiero is more or less thirst; the pulse continues rapid, but 
hocomes full; and tho urine, which is still small in quan¬ 
tity, is now high-coloured. Then perspiration succeeding to 
the dry condition of tho skin, the functions are again restored 
ill a greater or less degree to their natural condition, and 
there is a corresponding remission of the symptoms. After 
this rciuission there is commonly an accession of the febrile 
attack, usually in the evening. 

The causes which predispose to this disease are whatever 
causes diminish the general vigour of the system, such as 
great fatigue, excess of every kind, long exposure to a humid 
atmosphere, and so on. The great exciting cause is cold, 
especially when combined with moistuit;. 

With regard to the ti'eatmcnt—when the disease is in its 
mild form nothing is required but confinement to tho hutise 
in a uniform temperature in a warm room ; demulcent and 
diaphoretic medicines to determine to the surface; mild 
aperients, and the abslinonec from all stimulating fo^ and 
drink. When tho feverish symptoms have subsided, when 


all uneasiness of the chest is gone, and tho cough is slight, 
some light tonic, as any of tho ordinary hitlers, will assist in 
i-estoring the strength of tho patient, aiul in preventing a 
relapse. 

When the disease is in its severer form, and more especially 
when it is very acute, that is, when there is much dillicuUv 
of breathing, much oppression at tlio cliest, very irritating 
cough, and n high degree of fever, blood-letting is indis¬ 
pensable. The quantity of blood taken must of course lie in 
proportion to tlie intensity of tho disease and tho strength 
of the patient, but it must be in sufficient quantity to pro¬ 
duce a decided impression npon the heart’s action, and con¬ 
sequently upon the power and rapidity of tho circnlutinn. 
Antimonials exhibited in decided doses immediately after 
tho idood-Ictting, cximmonly prevent the necessity of any 
further depletion. The best preparation of antimony is the 
tartar emetic, given in solution, to tho extent of from one to 
two grains every second or third hour. The vomiting in¬ 
duced by the first doses commonly subsides or becomes 
slight after the third or fourth dose. ’ Occasionally, however, 
this remedy produces so much irritation in the stomach and 
the system in general that it cannot bo given in the quan¬ 
tity necessary to render it efficient; then ipecacuanha forms 
an excellent substitute, tho powder of which may be given 
in doses of from one to two grains every three or four hours. 
When the fever subsides, but the difiicnlty of breathing 
and oppression at tho chest continue, blisters aro highly 
advantageous. The cough, in itself teasing and exhausting, 
and often aggravating every ot4Kr symptom, must Ire allayed 
by oily emulsions, barley water, linseed tea, &c.; and if 
these fail, and the cough continue so violent as to prcvinit 
rest, opium must be given to the extent necessary to subduo 
it. Tlie opium should always lie combined with diaiilioic- 
tics, so as to determine to the skin, at the same time llial 
irritation is allayed. The bowels should be kept modiTaloly 
open during the whole course of the disease; and there is 
no remedial measure of greater importance than the main¬ 
tenance of the temperature of the apartment steadily and 
invariably, clay and night, at the same point, a point vvl'iit-li 
will insure a niodcratc degree of warmth, from fi5° to 7ti". 
A great degree of heat is a most pernicious stimulus ; cold 
is the great exciting cause of the disease, and any consider¬ 
able alternation Ihmi heat to cold, or from cold to heat, is 
of itself sufficient to counteract the licneficial operaliun of 
the most efficient remedies the most skiHully coin’niind. 
The duo mudificution of tliis general plan of tiealuienl 
according to iiulividiialily of constitution, more o>pe<-ially in 
the feeble, and in those predisposed to organic ilisoaso of 
the lungs, according to age, more especially in those of ad¬ 
vanced age, in the child and in the. infant, is of the la -l 
impoi'lnnce in practice: hut it is impossible in this place to 
enter into minute detail: all that can he dune is to slate 
ami illustrate the general principles that should gui»lellie 
treatment. (See Laeimoc on Diseases of the Chest. I cc- 
tures on the Diseases of the. I.iitiffs, Sic., by Dr. T. Davies. 
Art. Bronchitis, Dr. Copeland’s Did. of Practical Med.) 

BRONClll'TIS, or inflammation of the bronchi or air- 
tubes of the lungs, is a .very serious disease among qua¬ 
drupeds. It is occasionally confined to the lining mucous 
membranes of those passages, hut it more fieipiently 
spreads to the lining membrane of tho windpipe and larynx, 
and to a greater or less degree involves the substance of the 
lungs. 

Horses. —It is not a common disease in the horse, but. is 
easily recognized by an interrupted wheezing suiinil in llie 
breathing that ran he heard at some distance; a teiidem-v 
to coldness in the extremities, distinct from the soinewbat 
increased heat of catarrh artd the deathy iciness o! 
flamed lungs; a pulse quicker than either in catarrh or the 
early stage of pneumonia, not so hard as in pleurisy, but 
more so than in catarrh or inilanied lungs; the iiosliils 
dilated, and tho respiration strangely quickened, being 
often mure rapid than the pulse: a haggard countenance; 
an almost perfect inaliility to move, from foar of suUbcation; 
a cough e.xneedingly painful; a purulent discharge from 
the nostrils of a greyish green colour, which soon becomes 
fetid or mingled vviih bloml; the breath hot; and no ex¬ 
pression of pain in any jiarticular part indienled by looking 
at the side or flank. Pieces of hnivlened mucus, or or¬ 
ganized membrane, are also freiiuenlly coughed up. 

Bronchitis is sometimes a primary disoaso, hut it is 
oftenev the conscqucfiice of neglected catarrh or long-con¬ 
tinued blit slight inllanimutiou of the lung.s. It is occa- 
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sionally epidemic. Every affection of the respiratory organs 
will then rapidly degenerate into this disease. As it pur¬ 
sues its course, the membrane becomes thickened by iii- 
llammnlion, and the calibre of the hrenchial tubes is pro¬ 
portionally diminished, while the mucous secretion is abun¬ 
dantly increased, and consequently the animal dies of suffo¬ 
cation, the air-jiassages becoming completely clogged. 

Bhvdinff should be early resorted to, but very cau¬ 
tiously; for what is true of every mucous membrane is 
niori! especially so here—tho patient will not bear consi¬ 
derable or rapid depletion. While the blood is llowing, the 
finger of tho veterinary surgeon should be on tho sub¬ 
maxillary artery, and the vein should bo pinned up as soon 
as the pulse begins to falter; four pounds will scarcely be 
withdrawn before this will be the case. Physic should also 
be administered, but very cautiously; for tho sympathy 
between tho mucous membranes is sooner developed in this 
than in any other disease, and a degree of purging is readily 
excited which bids defiance to all control. Two drachms ot 
aloes should bo administered morning and night, until the 
lieces become softened. The dung having been rendered 
puUaceous, powdered digitalis, nitre, and sulphur should 
be administered morning and night, in doses varying ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of tho case. From half a 
drachm to two drachms of tho first may bo given, and from 
two to four drachms of each of the other drugs. 

A blister is indispensable, and it should cover the brisket 
and sides, and extend up the windpipe even to the throat. 
Tho horse should not be coaxed to eat, and nothing more 
nutritive than mashes should be allowed. 

Cattle .—Bronchitis is a still more formidable disease 
among cattle, and many thousand animals are yearly dc- 
stroj etl by it. Tho winter cough, which shameful neglect 
at fir t produces, and which inexcusable inattention and 
idleness suffer to continue, almost inevitably terminates in 
bronchitis or inllammation of the lungs, or both united. 
The food of cattle is much concerned in the production of 
it. Mouldy hay and bad straw, the very refuse of tho farm, 
and the (rommon aliment of the yearling cattle, too gene¬ 
rally and fatally pi-oducc inllammation of the air-passages; 
and many a licast comes from the straw-yard bearing the 
seeds of death within him. 

The nuAt frequent victims of this disease however are 
young (lattle, yearlings, and especially in low marshy or 
woody countric.s. On an upland farm, and particularly on 
a chalky and loamy soil, it is comparatively seldom known. 
It oftenest prevails in dry seasons, when the water of tho 
brook fails, and that of the ponds is putrid and filled with 
animaleulm. 

Tho attack of bronchitis is somewhat sudden ; the animal 
has a dry, husky, and peculiarly distressing cough, and very 
soon begins to droop and to lose condition. It is painful to 
see the poor beast standing with his extended head, dilated 
nostrils, and anxious countenance; violently coughing, 
almost without intermission, until ho is completely ex¬ 
hausted, and falls or dies of suffocation. This state of 
misery continues from a fortnight to a month. On exami¬ 
nation after death the bronchial tubes exbibit some in- 
ll.immatiun, yet far less than could be expected ; wbile, 
characterising the disease, and fully accounting for all its 
distressiiig symptoms, these passages and the wind-i>ipe, 
and fiften the laryn.x and the fauces, ore filled with small 
worms, forming a kind of coat mixed with th<! mucus, or 
c.onneclcd together in knots of various sizes. Hie disease 
is either profluced or much aggravated hy tho presence of 
these worms and tho irritation which they produce. 

These worms belong to tho genus slrongylus, ami the 
species filarik. They are of a thread-like form, from half 
an inch to two inches in length ; tho body round, the head 
obtuse, the mouth circular, and surrounded with minute 
barbs, or elongated papillw ; the tail of tin" female pointed, 
and that of the male somewhat rounded and obliipic. Tho 
female usually contains a great number of eggs; and a few 
of the ova, but so few as to appear to have been deposited 
there accidentally, are occasionally found enveloped in the 
mucus of the windpipe and the air-passages of the lungs. Of 
the natural history of this worm nothing is known, but the 
fact of tho impregnation of the female shows that this is 
the last if not the only slate of its existence. 

The ova or the- minute worms are received from the 
pastures, or, more probably, from t^ie water, when stag¬ 
nant or loaded with animalculso. Being alive, they escape 
the digestive powers of the stomach, and mingle with the 


blood, and thread tho various circulatory passagp.s until 
they arrive at a congenial aliode; or the ova may he hatched 
by the warmth and moisture of the mouth, and then wind 
their way to their destined residence. 



The modes of cure are evident: we should cither destroy 
or remove these intruders, or strengthen the animal so that 
ho shall bear up against the irritation which tlaiy excite • 
for it is well known to the farmer that if the patients, hy 
tho natural power of their constitution, or by the applica¬ 
tion of certain means, can struggle with the disease until 
tho cold weather sets in, and tho worm dies, or iiiust find 
another [residence, they will eventually recover. Tlio 
pasture sliould be changed us soon as the disease is disco¬ 
vered. The supply of fresh recruits will he prevented, or 
possibly that deleterious matter, wlielhcr connected with llin 
water or the pasture, whi<ib is necessary to their Ibriving and 
multiplying, will be no longer obtained. Thu simple cliango 
of pasture in an early stage of tho disease has saved thou¬ 
sands of young cattle. 

If however these parasites have so fur established them¬ 
selves as to resist this mode of attack, it must be eonsi<lere<l 
whether some agent eannot bo brought into actual contact 
with them, which will either destroy tlunu, or so far annoy 
and weaken them, that they will loosen their hold anil ho 
expelled by tho convulsive coughing of the calf. The 
most obvious method of accomplishing this is to cause the 
patient to breathe some pungent and deleterious gas, such 
as that produced hy the burning of sul])hur or tlic evolu¬ 
tion of chlorine. By both of these funiigations the worms 
have been quickly and perfectly destroyed, but there is 
considerable care required in the tnaiiagement of these 
experiments ; inllammatiuu in the air-passages, very dilU- 
cult afterwards to allay, has been prndjleed, and ocoasioiially 
the beast as well as the worm has been ilesli-oycd. This 
mode of treatment sliould therefore be considered us a last 
resource, and should never be intrusted to inexperienced 
bands. 

There is a less dangerovts and nearly as efl'ectual a course 
to pursue. Thero are certain substances which undergo 
little or no change in the .stomach or the intestines, but are 
taken up by the absorbents and enter into tho circulation 
and arc conveyed to every part of the fr.iirie, producing, 
when needed, Ibcir peculiar and beneficial cllccts: thus 
digitalis lowers the uctinii of tho liciiyt, and turpentine in- 
cre.ascs that of the kidney. Arc there any of these sub¬ 
stances that are deslruetive. to worms and tlial can be thus 
cimveyed to the hroncliial tubes ? Turpentine certainly may, 
for if a very small portion of it is swallowed it is soon m- 
cognisablo in the breath. It may he giten to cuttle in cou- 
siderahlc quantities without the slightest danger, and thus 
may be brought into contact with and jiroduce the destruc¬ 
tion of these para.sites. (Jommoti salt readily destroys 
many species of worms, and is conveyed through tho circu¬ 
latory vessels in a sullicieiitly pure stale to expel these 
vermin from the air-passages: at tho same time it is an 
udmirahlo tonic, and supports the decaying strength of the 
iiniinal. Thu most powerful vermifuge however in these 
casus is lime-water, and if half a jiint of it, with a eou|)lo of 
ounces of common salt, is given to each puticn^ every morn¬ 
ing, attention being paid to a change, and perluqis a re¬ 
peated change of pasture, and to the comfort of the animals 
in other respects, the majority of them will ho saved. 

This disease occasionally appears in lambs, deer, and 
swine. Tlie mode of treatment should be the same c.s fur 
calves. 
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BRO'NCIIOCELE (jSpoyx«*»i^'0. froni Hpiiyxoc (bron-' 
rbos), throat, un<l k//X»/ (c6lo), a swelling, called also Gottre 
and l)i il)y*liiru Neck,—a swelling in the upper and fore 
part-oCflu: neck, (U'casionc<l by a preternatural enlargement 
of tlu! liiyroid gland. The tumour is free from pain, gene¬ 
rally of the naturiil colour of the skin, does not readily in- 
llaine, and is not of a malignant character. Often the 
swelling is rather a deformity than an inconvenience; hut 
()c<;Hsiona]ly, and especially when the tumour is large, it 
causes serious evil, by obsUructing the voice and the re¬ 
spiration. 

When the swelling first appears, it is soft, spongy, and 
elastic; after some time it assumes a more firm and fleshy 
consistence, being however firmer in some places than in 
others, and it gradually spreads towards each side of the 
neck until it attains in some cases a prodigious magnitude. 
In general the swelling afiects the whole gland, but oc.ca- 
siotially only one lobe is enlarged. When the swelling 
attains' a great size, and the lower part of the gland is mure 
especially involved in the disease, the tumour hangs pen¬ 
dulous from the neck. On examining the interior of the 
gland, it is found to consist of innumerable crells of difi’erent 
sizes, whu'.h are all filb'd with a transparent viscid fluid. 
Nothing is known of the real nature of this disease. Little 
is asc-,ertaine<l of the causes which either predispose to it or 
which proiluce it. Many causes arc assigned, wliieh is com¬ 
monly the <Msc when no cause is known. Moreover, in the 
present instance, si^veral of the causes assigned are contra¬ 
dictory. What is certain is that there arc countries, or ra¬ 
ther particular jilaces in certain countries, for example 
Switzerland, Savoy, the Tyrol, certain districts of South 
America, and .some jilaccs in Great Britain, as Derhyshire, 
in which the disease is emlemic (commoii to the inhabitants 
of the same country, from some cause specially connected 
with that country). It is much more common in females 
than in males. In Great Britain it i.s very sehlcon seen in 
males, lull in Switzerland, and in other jdai-es in which it is 
very prevalent, males are more often attacked than in Bri¬ 
tain. It commonly occurs about the tige of puberty, and in 
girls seems to he strictly coniic<-ted with an irregularity in 
tlic female health. Dr. Copland says, * In a considerable 
luiinbtu' of cases wbicb have eomo before me in females, I 
liav(! never met witli any before the period of commeneing 
jiuberty,'—not even at tlie Infirinary for Cliildrcn ; altiiougli 
the inen.ses have often hi-eii delayed for a year or two, or 
ev<m longer, when the tumour has ajipeared at this epoch: 
and I have: seldom observed an instance in this sex uncoil - 
neetofl with some irregularity of the menstrual discharge, | 
or disorder of llie uterine functions. In two eases occurring 
io married fenndes, who were under my care, unhealthy or 
irregular meusiruatioii had existed during the cuntitiualioii 
of the goilre: in one- case for *‘iglit yetn s, in the oilier ior 
five; upon its disappearance (iregnancy look place in both. 
Suppression of the menses has sometimes eaused its sudden 
a'lpearanee and rapid developinent ; and it more rarely has 
origiiiated during preguaney anil the puerperal slates. Au¬ 
thors liavc adduced conclusive proofs of its occurrence Ifere- 
dilarily, independently of cndeiuie iiillnence.’ 

It has hcim siiid to have an intimate connexion with 
jioverty and laid I'ood, llie rich being coni|)aralivcly cxeniiit 
from it, hut on this point the statements are conllicting. It 
lias lieeii very generally attributed to water used as drink, 
and more especially to snow-water; hut the disease occurs 
wliere there is no snow, as in Sumatra and several parts of 
South America; th'- Swiss who drink snow-water arc free 
from the disease, while those who u.so hard spring-water are 
prone to it. In bis journey to the Polar Sea, Captain 
Franklin observed that at a part wliere bronchocelo prevails, 
the disease is confined to those who drink river-w.ater, while 
those who use iiielteil snow escape. Mr, Bally ascribes its 
freiiueney, in a district in Switzerland, to the use of spring- 
water impregnated with calcareous or mineral substances; 
and be states that those who use not this water are free 
from both .goitre and cretinism. Or. tloiiider observed that 
the inhabitants of Geneva, who drink the hard pump-waters, 
arc those most liable to bronchocelc. Its prevalenee in Not¬ 
tingham is ascribed by Dr. Munson to the same cause; 
which also seems tb occasion it in Sussex and Hampshire, 
in the valleys of which counties it is frequently met with. 

It is unquestionably most frequent in low, moist, marshy, 
and warm valleys even in the very districts in which it is 
cndeiuic. the inhahitanis of dry and elevated situations are 
exempt from it; but it is probable that the malaria of those 


places operates only as a predisposing cause, favouring the 
action upon the system of some unknown agent. 

But in whatever obscurity the iiuture and cause of this 
disease may be involved, tliere has been recently dis<-overed 
for it a very eficctual remedy in the substance called iodine. 
This remedy has been employed with great advantage at 
Geneva, and in England with so inucli success, that Dr. 
Manson of Nottingham states, that out of I'JO cases treated 
with it by him, 79 were cured, 11 greatly relievedrt,uiid 2 
only were not benefited by it. Ollier physicians, who liave 
bad considerable experience of bronehoe.cle, bear the like 
testimony to the efficacy of iodine as a remedy. As tidnii- 
nistered by some practitioners however it has wholly failed, 
apparently owing to their having administered it in imi 
largo doses. In persons of a lax fibre and irritable linliii, 
and in children more especially, it is apt te produce a higli 
degree of irritation, so that only the mildest propuratiens. 
largely diluted, should he employed. In obsl.iiuite cases the 
external use of it may ho combined with its internal adini- 
mistralion, but great care should he taken that the ointment 
which is rubbed into the tumour should not be of snflieit ul 
strength to produce irritation. Occasionally no remedies 
will avail, and it is necessary eitlier to take up the arleries 
which supply the gland, or to remove the tumuiu' (Vom the 
body. Of these operations a full aetiOunt will he found iii 
surgical books. 

BRO'NTK, a town in the intoiuleiizaor pmv. of Catania 
in Sicily, situated at the western base of mount /lima, ami 
near the outer skirts of llie woody region wiiieh eiieire), s 
that mountain, and which near Brniilc ahoniids in ])iiu- of 
very large size. The territory of Bronte is liealiliy and 
fertile, and produces corn, almonds, pistachio nnis, and 'i!k. 
The wine whieli is exported to Knghind from this pait o; 
the country is called Broiito wine. Bronte lies near ilie 
banks of a stream, called by the aiUienls (.’i aim. in ii 
which is one of the allliumts of llie Simn-lhiis or (harretia 
(Cliiverius). It has manufaetnres (d‘ jiaper and eoar:^' 
woollens. Bop. 9-11)11. (Smyth’s N/c/V//.) Bronte is a model o 
town (iiotwitlistamling the faliulous tradition wliieli deriie:. 
its name from one of the (iy clops), aiul has grown out of 
several scattered hnliitations since tile lime of (.'harles \'. 
(Ferrara Slorui dell' Etna.) It was foinierly a fief, will, 
tin: title of Diudiy. Admiral Lord Nelson was liiade Duke 
of Bronte in 1799, by King Ferdinand, as a reward of Ids 
services in tho eaii.se of llial. prince, oilli an income of f>ii(!l.i 
oiizi‘, about .‘ 1 ( 11111 /. storlilig. (Collc'lta S/nria ili.Xaju.li.) It 
is 22 m. N.W. of Catania, and Ci5 in. S.W. of Messina. 

BIIONZE, Ital./j/'wisro ,■ Vr. hroiize; Hr. yaXicnr (eluil- 
eos), Lat./ev, is essentially a eompouml of copjier ainl tin, 
whi*ih metals appear to liaie lieen timong the earliost 
known. Copper is not uiifre(|uently found in its inetalhe 
state, and fit for immediate iise ; and liii, llunigli not ho 
met with, oflcii occurs near the surface, and its ore i.s 
easily reduced. These metals, though neither of them 
possesses the liardnoss requisite for making iiistnimeiils 
either for domestic or warlike purpo.ses, appear to bait' liecii 
early found eaptihlo of hardening eueli otlier by eombina- 
tion; the bronze, whieli is tin; result of this foliiliiiiaiion, 
consisting of dill'ereiit jiroportions of them, aceortiiug to llte 
purpose's to wliieli it is to be applied. 

Bronze is always harder and more fusible than cojiper ; 
it is highly malleable when it eont.iins S.j to 99 jier cent, of 
cojiper ; tempering inerciisos its malleulnlity ; it oxidizes very 
slowly even in moist air, and hence its application to. so 
many purposes. Tlie density of bronze is always greater 
than that of tiie mean of the metals which compose it: 
for example, an alloy of 100 parts of copper and 12 parts of 
tin is of specific gravity 8.80, whereas by calculation it 
would be only 8.(i3. 

The precise etymology of the word ‘bronze’ has not been 
ascertained, but it is fir.st met with in Italian writers to ex- 
jiress this mixture of metals, and it is not very improbable 
that it is a corruption from the Italian hruno, which sig¬ 
nifies Aroirn; tho bronze of tiie Italian, and particularly 
the cinque cento schools, being of that colour, which is 
nearly the original tint of the material when left in its na¬ 
tural state. Tho green hue that distinguishes aiitient 
bronzes is acquired by o.xidution and the combination of 
carbonic acid: and the rnodurns, to imitate tho ofiect of 
the finer antique works, sometimes advance that jiroce.ss 
by artificial nicuiis: usually by washing the suifai'o v-ith 
an acid. Vasari allmies to this practii'c among tlie aitiats 
of h s time, and to the means they adopted to produce a 
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l)VO',vn, y black, or a colour in tlieir bronzn. (Vit. 

flci I’lllo;-. IntrfHl.) Tin: Greeks ami Uoniaiis, in sfwak- 
inpr t)t' W ilks ill bronze, used words wliicb at once re 
lerred In the metal; the Greek rhatcos bein" a mixture 
of eojiiH / and tin, and tlio Roman ees the same. Tlieso 
words are often understood by moderns to denote brass, 
which is however a diffei-ent composition, being a mixture 
of copper and zinc. 

Tlioiiirh there is no doubt that tho uses of some of the 
metals w ere known very early, there is unfortunately little 
or no information cith<T on the mode of working them, or of 
the time of their discovery. It is clear however that, Ibr a 
lung period, copper, if not the only metal known, was at least 
the most abundant, for we find it was employed niiiversally 
for arms, ornaments, and utensils, domestic and agricultnral. 
Iron was apparently of much later discovery. The sim|)ler 
processes of niotallurgy seem to have bceu practised at a very 
remote date both in Asia and Egypt. On this subjeet the 
Old 're,;(ui,ieiii is our host authority, and llie accounts we 
tliere find load us to believe that considerable skill had 
-been iUlained by tlie very earliest nations. Tubal Cain was, 
we :iie told, a "real worker in metal. Among tlie earliest 
alliisi Ills to Works in mi-lal in the Books of Moses is the 
iiien'iiin made of tlie |ire.--eiits ull'ered to Rebecca: Abra- 
l.ain's s,-:-\a!il gave lier ‘ a ;;..ldeii ear ring of half ii shekel 
Y.ei:.'lii, and two braeelets for her bands of leu shekels 
of Id,■ and .“-poke to li-r of bis master's riches, par- 

I 'Miiarti liK tiiionlii'i''lUi-r. ( xxiv. "J.) Tin: accounts 
i.fliie Iiviiamciils anil nii iisils in the liistury of .lacob, and 
of .J.i.c.pb, and in vaiions oitn r passages of the t>ld Tesla- 
incnr. prove in like maimer llie e\fensi\e emplo\ nieiit of 
111.‘till-., at ibat lime; and llicir bi'iiig ajuilied to (mrposes 
of I'lSiiiy ill licali s that cmisider.ddo proirrcss bad been 
niai'.i 111 llie art; long iim- n.iliirally i>rcccding any attempt 
■It 1 c.'. iiciiiciil. 'i’lie I'arbcst recorded names of senljitors 
(.nil Ihey are me|:il workers) are in llie C!d Testament, 
tlee :a . ‘ Be/.alei-l. of the trib‘ of .fiid.ili, Vi lio was filled 
i. i b the sjiirit ofCod, iti wiMloai, and in iiiiderstaiiiliiig, 
a-.il in kiiii.il.'d:;e, and in all iiiaiiner of workmaiisliip, 
t'l de\i-e eiiimin" ■.•.orlis, ! i w.irU in a.ild, and in -ilver, and 
in l.rass,' ivc. S:e.: with liim is assoeiat.’il .Xboliab, of llie 
! I'ibe Ilf Dan. 'I'lieyere tin: artists appoiiit..‘d to eveii.le 
tile works of tile’J’abeniaele. (/'.'.roi/. \x\i.) .Among t',u; 
E;iy|iliai's also the enijilo) inent of metal was known in times 
praa- to am bi-t irie il rei eril; and it is proiiable Ibat Ihe 
nielaUargieai kii iwledge Jiossissed bv ‘tiler eoniltries w.is 
deriie.l direellv i-r ilidin ellv fiom tin-, source. Aniong oilier 
pr lo'i. Ilf till-, the easting i f the gi.lden calf by tin; Israelites 
may be- ciled. ll is remarkable Inewever Ibat, among tlie 
re.'iiiins of broM/e wmks of art, that hive been diseo- 
vered in vari.uis pans of Eg: pt, noiii- bale been foiiiiil of 
laree <1 'iieni.ni.i . Some i,f He. most remarkable e.irly 

rks in iiieia) iii.niiioned in history are ibose reeorded hy 
Diodoni;’- .Siculus, wli.) in this part of bis history followed 
Cli'si.is. a (Irei-k historian ami ))lis ..ieiaii e.iiitiMiii>oiary w it li 
Xeiiepbon. He de'cribes wa rks in gold and bronze wbieb 
decorated the gaidi iis of Sinnir imis, of soeh a niagiiilude, | 
and lejn-.-seiitiiig s'l g-reiit a variety of .snlijeeis, that, if 
we are to place .uiy eonlidenee at all in llie testmiony of lliis 
writer, we niiisl eonelnde that tin; Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians iiad attained very great prulieieney in tlie arts eoii- 
iieeied with metallurgy. 'J’bat the statements of Diodorus, 
wliieli in fact ar<> tliose of (Jtesias, are to be received with 
some qua!ilieation, niiisl be granted: but we must not re¬ 
fuse some iTcdil to the ti-.iditions respi cling nations which 
were certainly possessed of many useful arts, and at one 
time cominanded the resources of western Asia. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no remains 
of Plneniciaii art. The skill and enterprise of this peojile 
gave them a commainlnig station among the antient 
nations, and they must have materially iiiiiiieneed the 
civilization not merely of noighbouring but of remote coun¬ 
tries : but unfortunately the few monuments that can be 
referred to a Pbuiiiician origin (namely, some found at Car¬ 
thage, a Phwnician colony) arc of too distant a date from 
the brilliant epoch of the Plumiician nations to be fairly- 
quoted as specimens of original taste or practice. Their 
feuppii-sed tratllc with Britain furnislieil them tin, or pro¬ 
bably they procured it from Spain or Eastern Asia. 
Horner has inimortulized the Sidoiiians wiili the distin¬ 
guished title of ‘ iliedvef troXvSairal^i,' the Siihmians the 
shitful workers. Tho artificer employed by Solonioil in the 
decoration of tho Temple (about lUOO years before our oira) 


was Hiram, a native of Tyre, ‘ who wa.s cunning to work all 
works in brass.’ (1 Kin^s vii.) These works, we are told, 
were cast and wrought. 

We know so little of the earlier history of llie arts in India, 
that we must be satisfietl with observing that many speci¬ 
mens of their bronze works, of which we possess some 
curious examples in this country, as idols, utensils, &c., may 
be referred, without doubt, to an extremely remote date; 
but the slight changes that have taken jilace in the stylo 
of their art and workmanship prevent any elassilieatimi of 
them, or even an approximation to the times at which any 
of the more antient were executed. 

Tlie works that remiiiii of the Greeks, whether eonsi- 
dcrccl with reference to tho illustration of their history, or 
for the exquisite specimens which they offer of their taste 
and feeling in imitative art, claim our especial regard, and 
the names of few sculptors, or ratlier statuaries, of eelehrity 
have reached us who were not chielly distiiigilisheil for iho 
excellence of their prod net ion.s in hronze. in tlie time 
of Homer the scarcity of imn occasioned the gencriil use 
of other nieliils: mid we find the arms, ulVeiisive. and de- 
fi'lisive, are always dcseribed as being iiiade of bronze, or 
perhaps eoiiper alone, wliicli it is pos-ilile lliey liad sonic 
means of teiiiperiiig and lianleiiiiig. (t'aylns ainl otbers.) 
Till' art of c-asl ing statues M-eiiis to have lieeii first pr.ictised 
in Asia Minor, Greece, properly so called, being priibably 
too iincivilizod to iiiidertiiUe siieh works. ' 1 ‘lie I.yiliaiis 
ind the Pliry giaiis were early distiiigiiished for their skill 
ill these arts, and they were jirohalily the te.ieliers of tho 
Greeks. 

Till' recorib to he depeiidi'd iipini as ;o Greek art go as 
far h.iek as between liOU and 71)11 year.s ii.e., and the iie.ile 
)f working' iiiel.'d at that tiire m'imiis to lia\e lieen the .same, 
ir nearly -n, as far as tlu-re are mean:', of jinlging, as that 
adopted by oll.er and earlier nations. 'J’be first anil iiinst 
simple process ajipear.s 1 ) bave bieii liaiiimer .imk; lliat is, 
lumps of the material were iieateii into the pii.posid liiriii; 
Hill if the work were loo large to lie made of one jiieee. 
sevi-ral were shaped, and the dilferenl p.irl.'-, fitted and 
liisieiieil logi tlier hy mean., of pins or keys. Ihiiisaiiias 
(lii. 17) part ieiilarly deserilies liiis process in speaking of a 
very antient brass sialiie of .liipiler at .Spaila; and tin-; 
nioilo of Working Imeiitiooeil b\ I lerodol ns, \ii. li'.n is called 
by him and otbers iT.^'.i.i.i/Xfuio' {s/ihuieifi/nii), ‘ bamiiier- 
Worked,' ill opposition to tlie term .•(')i( \i./r e, ./ (i hiii/i i/tii) 
a]iplied to ‘ Works that were ea-l.’ 'J lii- staln.'of ,fiipil,..- 
l.e.irebo'. of 15 liegiino. and I’a s.ivias 
.says it was the most ant lent .'talile of liio kiinl ; b) wliieli 
be probably only means tlial it w.is of the mii-.|, aieliaic. 
or antient style, as Hi roilotiis, Dioiloriis J-iienlil', and 
olliei's, as well as Ihiusanias liini.-ell, refer In oilier works 
of a more reiiioto il.ile. l*biiv (x.wiii. I.), ni : peaking of a 
solid gold slaluo of Diana Ana’nis. relers to a mode of exe- 
euliiiii termed Holo-pliM'iiloii (ileriwd fiom tbree Greek 
words signifying ‘entire, solid,' and ‘ bammer ). It was so 
called probably to distingnisb it IV'm aiioiber kind of ham¬ 
mer-work, in wbii-b |iiali's of metal were beaten out hit 
form desired on a niieleiis of anolber mali'i ial, ol’ wine 
as smile belieie, a eiirioiis K|iiemien of aiilienl. Egyptian 
workmansliip iiiay be seen in the Biilish Museum. Tln.s 
process is allniliil to in Homer hi. .fi.'",) ; and as 

early as Mo-es I be brazen <■ellse|■s of tlie disobeibeiil weie, 
by the lawgiver's eonimalul, heulrti out iiiiii /•/'rf.rs (or 
Covering the Taheriiaele. The niosi. antient civilized in- 
hahitiints of India seem to h.ive udopled ih.; same manner 
of Working ill lamiiiie, or plates: there is mi i-Mimple of it 
in the British Miiseiim in a figure of Buddha. A great 
saving of nietlll Wa., effected h' tills process. 

Soldering (kiiA.Xi/.tic). or the ail of uniting iJie parl.s ol 
metals, is attributed ( Herod, i. 2 .») to Glauens of Chios, a 
eontenipiirary of Alyattes king ol l.ydia. 'I'he art of sol¬ 
dering iron is alU'ihnlwl solely to Glaiiens. (Compare 
Pausaii, X. Iti. with Herod, i. ■Z'>.) 

It is extreinely dillieult. to determine when the art of 
metal-casting in regular moulds was first practised. It was 
undoubtedly known very early, though ''s adoption in Eu¬ 
ropean Greece is probably of a comparatively late date. Its 
progress was evidently marked by three distinct stages. 
The first was siiiqily meiting the metal into a mass, and 
then beating it out either as solid hammer-work, or in plates. 
The next was easting it into a mould or form : I be statue 
being of course made solid. The last, which argues e.on- 
siderablc knowledge and skill, was easting it into a mould, 
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wrth a centre or core to limit the thickness of the metal. 
The fimt artists who are celebrated by the historians of 
Greek art tiir tlieir suct^ess in metal-casting are Kluectis (who 
is’sai<l to have invented the casting of metal), Thcodoriis, 
and ieleclcs, natives of Samos (Hero<I. i. 50 ; Pans. viii. 14; 
Plin. iV. 11. XXXV. 12) ; and the manner in which they arc 
s|>oken of proves that their works were held in high estima¬ 
tion long alter their own time. There is some dilficiilty in 
fixing their dale with precision, as there were two or three of 
the same names, 'but it seems probable that the first 
artists so called lived between 700 and 600 n.c. Tlicudorus 
is made by Herodotus the contemporary of Cruesus, who 
was defeated by Cyrus h.c. 557. Gitiadas of Sparta and 
Glaucias ofil^gina hold also a distinguished rank among the 
earlier artists in bronze; to whom we might add a long list. 
Herodotus (v. 77.) says that four bronze horses were made 
by the Athenians from the tenth part of the value of the 
ransom of the Bwotians and Chalcidians: the horses were 
placed at the entrance of tho propylaia on the Acropolis, 
with an appropriate inscription. The antieiit artists do 
not appear to have considered it important to cast their 
statues entire, for Pliny aciiuaints us with (he composition 
used for soldering the parts together. Tho finest collection 
of antient bronzes, taking it as a whole, is at Naples: 
among tho specimens there arc some very curious lor the 
manner in which the ringlets of hair, worked separately, are 
fastened on: many of these are the size of life. Bronze- 
casting seems to have reached its perfection in Oreeec about 
the time of Alexander the Great, S.'tU n.c. The aeeoiints 
given of the works executed about that time almost cxeccil 
credibility. After Lysippus, tho favourite sculptor of Alex¬ 
ander, wiio executed, according to Pliny (x.xxiv. a), above 
600 works, the art declined. 

Tho antient statuaries seem to have been extremely 
choice ill their selection and composition of bronze. Two 
of the most celebrated, eontoiiiporary with Phiilius, carried 
their rivalship so far as to employ bronze of dill'erent coun¬ 
tries ; Polycletus preferring that of zl'igiiia, while M) ron 
always used that made at JXdos. The aiilieiits seem to 
have had a method of running or welding various nietals 
together, liy which they were enabled to produce more or 
le.ss the etlecl of natural colour. Sonic works are described 
that were remarkable for the success which attended this 
curious, and to us unattainable, process. Tliey also tinted 
or painted their bronze with the sametiew of more clo.soly 
imitating nature. (Callistral., Stat.; Plin. xxxiii. 9 ; Pint., 
Symp. lib. v., and others; see also (^uatieniiire do ()uiii<n', 
.lup. Olymp.) Tho story of tho accidental mixture of the 
most precious hronze u.sed by the antients, namely tho (.'o- 
rinlhian, has heeii too often repeated to re(|uirc further 
notice hci'C. Pliny himself refutes the story which he records. 
Ho informs us also that there were three .sorts of tho Corin¬ 
thian bronze. Tho first, called eandidinu, received its name 
from the effect of silver which was mixed with the copper ; 
the second had a greater proportion ofgobl: the third, Pliny 
says, was composed of erpuU ipianlitios of the ditVercnt metals. 
Tho antient writers mention several of the bronzes that 
were usod: amongst them we fmd ./Ks llopalizon, or liver- 
coloured; ylis J)eliacum, and ylis .Kgiiieiicum—Plutarch 
says tho composition of the Delian brass was a secret lo.st in 
his lime • Alls Denionnesium, Ails Nigrum, and, lastly, 
Tartessian hronze ('rnpri/irmoc of which, it must he 

confessed, we know little or nothing beyond their titles. The 
analysis of a few specimens of bronze of undoubted aiiti- 
<juity, namely a helmet with an inscription (found at Del¬ 
phi, and now hi the British Museum), some nails from the 
treasury of Atroiis at Myceiuo, an antient Corinthian coin, 
and a portion of a breastiilatc or cuirass, of exquisite work¬ 
manship, also in tho British Museum, allbrds about 87 or 
88 parts copper to about 12 or 13 of tin percent. Tho ex¬ 
periments of Klaproth and others give nearly the same 
results as to ingredients; the quantities sometimes difter 
slightly: le,-id is contained in some specimens, /iiic has 
not been found in any quantity suilicient to warrant a belief 
that it Was intentionally introduced; indeed it is thought 
that its nature was not understood by the antients. In an 
antique sword found many years ago in Franco, tho pro¬ 
portion in 100 parts was 87*47 of copper to 12*.i3 of tin, 
with a portion of zinc so small as not to bo worth noticing 
(Moiigez, Mem. de VImtit.). The same may bo observed 
of minute portions of silver that have sometimes appeared 
in bronze. (Antichit, di Ercolano.) 

Tho Bromans never attained any great eminence in the 


arts of design. Their earliest Btaluc.s wore executed for 
them by Etruscan artists. Uonic hewcvci*, as the conquests 
of that warlike people were cxtciiJecl, was soon filled wii h a 
proiligious number of works of the best schools of Greece ; 
and artists of that country, unable to Jiicet with employ¬ 
ment at home, settled in the capital of the West. Zmio- 
dorus executed some magnificent works in the time of Nero, 
particularly a colossal statue of tho emperor, 110 ft. high. 
Ilut IMiny, who lived in the reign of Vespasian, laments 
the doclinc of the art and the W'ant of skill of tho arti.sts in 
his time. It is even said that the art of casting bronze 
statues was lost. This assertion is however totally un¬ 
founded, for it appears that a Greek sculptor, Colon, was 
highly distinguished under Domitian,aud one of his works, 
a colossal equestrian statue cast in bronze, is much cele¬ 
brated : and there is no doubt that the art was well known 
under Trajan, Hadrian, the Antoniues, and even much later. 

The jiractice of gilding bronze statues dobs not scciu to 
have jircvailcd till tasto had much deteriorated, and when 
(bo richness of material was more highly thought of than 
tho excellence of workmanship. Pliny tolls us that Nero 
eommanded a statue of Alexander, by Lysippus, to be gilt, 
but when done it was found to have so much injured tho 
ellect or beauty of the work, that tho gold was by tho em¬ 
peror's orders removed. The injury was doubtless occa¬ 
sioned by the glitter and s]iarkling of tho light upon the 
projoeling and shining surfaces, destroying the hreadlh, and 
eonsequenl grandeur and unity of ell'cct secured by tlio 
more sober colour of l.bo bronze. The practice of art among 
the Uuinans declining rapidly, and with but few interrup¬ 
tions, ceases to interest us uboiit 200 A.n. In the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, at the taking of CoiistaiUi- 
iiople, wc road that some of the finest works of tho antient 
ma.'.ters were purposely destroyed, either with the ohjeet of 
ooiivertiiig tho materiul into money, or for sale to the brass- 
foiniilors, for the iiiore valiu; of tho metal. Among tho 
few works savocl from this devastation are tho celebrated 
bronze borse-s, which now decorate tlio exterior of the church 
of Si. Mark at Venice. 

Passing over the inlenncdiato ago of darkness and bar- 
hai-ism, we arrivi; at the epoch of the revival of art in Italy, 
under the Pisrnii and ethers, about (he fourlcelith and 
lil'U'iMitb centuries. The celebrated bronze gates of tho 
Haptistcry at Floroiiee, by (fliiberti, which M. Angelo saiil 
were lit to be the gates of Paradise, are among the more 
noiiarkiihle works of the time- In the succeeding century 
wo liml Guglieliuo della Porta practising the art with so 
great success, that ho obtained the (lattering notice of 
Michel Angelo; and he is distinguished by Vasari (Vas. 
I’it. di Leone Leoni) for adnpliug a niode of easting that 
was considered quite original, in exceuliiig his colossal 
statue of Paul III. The metal, when nin from the fiir- 
iiaee, was carried downwards by a duet, and then adniilleil 
into tho underside or bottom of the mould (iiel bagno i!a 
basso) ; and thus, acted upon by superior pressure, as in a 
eunniion romitain, was forced npwanls till the nioiihl was 
entirely filled. It is necessary in this process that llic 
mould should he kept in a stale of great heal, in order that 
tho metal may not cool hefore the wliole is run. But among 
the artists who are eelcliratcd for their skill in hronze- 
casting, BenvenutoC'ellitii holds a tnoslilislinguislied rank: 
there tire few eolleclious that cannot hoast some speeimciis 
of his smaller produetions, while the larger works that re¬ 
main, (larticularly at Florence, iirovo that his high reputa¬ 
tion was not undeserved. In his interesting and romaiitie 
autohiograpliy he gives some curious particulars on iiielal- 
casling; and an aiieedotc which ho tells respecting one of 
his works illustrates an important fact in the process, wliile, 
at tho same time, it i.s liigh.iy characteristic of the impe¬ 
tuosity of the man. Copper alone is thick and pasty, and 
llicreforc incapable, without some alloy, of running into all 
the cavities and sinuosilies of the mo-ald; a small mixluro 
of tin is tberelorc usually ndde.d to give it the quality 
necessary fjr producing wliat is calleil a true cast. He 
was engaged on bis lino group of Perscu.s and Medusa, 
during wliieli, by the jealousy of rivals and the ill-conduct 
of his worktiion, he had been subjected to every kind of 
annoyance and disajipoiiifment. At length his labours 
seemed to be nearly at an end ; his mould was lowcri'd into 
the pit, tin: furnace heated, and the nictnl thrown in. At 
this lime, while a vioDnt storm raged without, the r.iof of 
his study, as if to increase the eonfusion, caught fire; but, 
though ill and harassed, be still directed the v orks and cn* 
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oourngeit Ins assistants, till overcomo by anxiety and fatigue 
ho retired in a raging fever to lie down, leaving instructions 
respecting the opening of the mouth of the furnace, and the 
running ot' the bronze, lie bad not, he says, been reposing 
vorv long before one came running to him to announce evil 
tidings: the metal was melted but would not run. He 
jumped from his bed, rushed into 1ms studio like a madman, 
and threalened the lives of his assistants, who being fright¬ 
ened got out of his way, till one of them, to appease him, 
desired him to give his onlcrs and they would obey him at 
all risks. Ho commanded fresh fuel to be thrown into the 
furnace, and ])resently, to his satisfaction, the metal began 
to boil. Again however it appeared thick and sluggish, 
and refused to run. He then ordered all the plates, dishes, 
and other articles of domestic use in his house to be brought 
to him, which he threw pell-mell on the metal, when it 
imincdialcly became fluid and the mould was soen filled. 
ITc adds that he fell down on his knees, and poured forth a 
fiirient thanksgiving to Almighty God for the success that 
had crowned his exertions. In the processes above described 
the metal was allowed to flow at once from the furnace into 
the channels or ducts of the moulds. The sta'tue of Louis 
XIV*^., by Girardon, one of the most celebrated sculptors of 
France, was cast somewhat differcnlly, tiiough with cijual 
success. The wax which regulated the thickness of the 
metal being entirely melted out, and the mould fixed in the 
jiit, with the necessary vents for tiie escape of the air, the 
metal was allowed to run from a furnace, |)laced consider¬ 
ably above, into a sort of trough or basin. In this were 
three apertures, closed by Jilugs, iininedialuly over the chief 
channei or conduit by which the metal was to ho conveyed 
into the mould. Those, by a mechanical contrivance, were 
opencil simultaneously, when the metal descended at once 
into the mould. This group was cast entire. 

The more modern praeticeof the English, I’rcneh, Italian, 
and German artists does nut ditfer materially in its ]n'in- 
eiple from that of the earlier Italians. Some however use 
wliat. is called a eupola furnaee, and others a blast-furnace. 
A few ob^ervations on the mode praetisod in Mr. Westma- 
cott’s foiitulry, where the chief colossal as well as other 
works that have been produced in this country have heeii 
cast, may not bo misplaced here. Tlic moulds, conqiosed 
of a mixture of plaster of Paris and briek-dust, are mu<le in 
the usual way on the plastcr-casl models. A lining of wax 
or clay is then made within the mould, of the (iroposed 
tliickne.ss of the metal. The mould thus lined being then 
put carefully together, the space or interior is filled up .solid 
with a mixture of plaster and brick-dust. &c.: tins is called 
the core. The whole now consists of three parts—the 
mould, the lining of wax or iday (whieli represents the 
metal), and the ciu-e. ‘When the mass forming the core i.s 
Slit, and fixed with irons and keys to preserve it in its just 
)>osition, the mould is again taken to piece.s, and the wax or 
clay reoioved ; ti\o cininnels for distributing the metal and 
vents for the escape of the air are then made, and the whole 
being put together is placed in a stove or oven to he dried. 
IVheii perfectly I'ree from any humidity (a most important 
p lint, as the slightest damp might occasion fatal conse¬ 
quences by the bursting of llio mould when the boiling 
nu-tal doseends into il>, the whole is carefully lowijrcd info 
the pit, and closely rammed down with sand, &c, to prevent 
its moving; the channels for the metal to enter and the 
vents for tlic e.scapc of the air being of conr.se kept perfectly 
clear. When the metal is rca<ly for ninning, the month of 
the furnace, which is jilaced rather above the level of the 
tip of the pit, is opened, and the bronze descends iinme- 
diately into the mould. The mixture of metal preferred by 
the above-mentioned sculptor is that used for casting guns 
[Ca.x.vo.v], to which bo adds about 30 per cent, of pure 
copper, extracting from 3 to t per cent, ol tin. In inodeni 
practice it is not considered important to ast the whole 
work at once: o:v the contrary, in ca.so of accidents, which 
however are of very rare occurrence, there is an advantage 
in being able to repair parts; and the processor burning, 
successfully adopted by Wdstmacutt and others in the largest 
works (and which is found a great improvement on the aii- 
tient melliod of soldering), renders the joined jiortions even 
firmer or stronger at their point of junction than the general 
body of the cast. 

It has already been stated that bronze for dificrent uses 
varies in composition. In France Vronze for cannons is 
composed of lUO copper and 11 tin. Bronze for cymbals 
aud tamtans is com^sed of 78 copper and 22 tin; its spe¬ 


cific gravity is 8.815. Romo cymbals yielded however 80 
per cent, of copper. Dr. 7'hunisoii found English bell 


metal to consist of 

Copper , . .80 

Tin . . . lo-l 

Zinc . . . 5-c 

Lead . , . 4’3 


100 - 

I Reflectors for telescopes consist of CO parts of copper and 
33 parts of tin: they resemble steel in colour, arc very hard 
and brittle, and suscejitible of a flue polish. 

Bronze tor medals is Ibrmed of 100 copper and 7 to 11 of 
tin and zinc. 

'Hiis short history of bronze-casting is purposely limited 
to its reference to the fine arts; and though, iii speaking of 
celebrated productions or artists, it has been considered right 
to introduce, incidentally, suck particulars of practice as 
might tend to illustrate the subject, the details of the various 
processes of moulding, coring, melting, chasing, &c. &c. 
are omitted, as belonging more properly to founding and 
casting. 

BRUOKE, HEN'RY, is one of tho occasionally recur¬ 
ring instances of men of letters who having, li'om acci¬ 
dental circumstances, enjoyed during life a reputation 
beyond their merits, afterwards sink into an oblivion so 
complete, that it might he said to he almost cipiully un¬ 
deserved, wore not meilioerity in belles lettrcs, ('.specially in 
poetry, almost the same as worthlessness. Henry Brooke 
pnhlishcil his first poem, * Universal Beauty,’with the appro¬ 
bation and sanction, and even with the direct encouragement 
and under the patrotiage of Pope ; he was received by him 
and tSwifl, if not as a literary compeer, yet as decidedly one 
of their clas.s ; aud his tragedy of ‘ The Earl of Ks.sex’ long 
ranked, wo believe', among what are called stock plays. Yet 
now tlio antbor i.s all 1ml forgotten ; lie was not allowed a 
))Iaee in the li.,t of .iulnison's poets; and his 'Universal 
Ileauty,’which, though deformed by awkwardness and even 
incorrectness of language, ailmitted for the sake of metre 
ainl rli) me, displays consiiU'inble imagination and descrip¬ 
tive ))ower, is now, and for years has been, so absolutely 
unknown, that later poets have borrowed ideas IVum it with¬ 
out fear of detcetion. 

Henry Brooke, horn A.n. 170fi, was the son of an Irish 
clcrgynnin. At Trinity (.College', Dublin, ho was a pupil of 
Dr. Sheridan, through whom, upon going ti London to study 
till! law, he was first introduced to Pope and Swift, when 
his own prmnising talents seem to have gained him their 
favour. After the pidilieation of his grciit iioeiu he was 
presented to Frederic I’riiice of Wales, and received by liiiii 
as one of the band of men of letters wliom that prince 
considered as powcrlid .-loenls in bis liostilily to bis fallier's 
administration. In this cliaraeter Brooke is aecosed of 
leiving written his tragedy of ‘(Jnslavus Vasa,’ not merely 
with a view of exciting and fostering a spirit of liberty, hut 
in order to vituperate tho preniiiir. Sir llohert Walpole, 
under the nameof llie liraiinii'al minislur Trollio. This 
suspicion has since been indignantly repelled by Brooke's 
admirers; but it was so universally entertained at the lime, 
that the stage licenser prohibited the represenlulion of tho 
piece, and the aullior, in eoiisequenee, made far more by its 
publication and sale than he coold have hoped from its ut¬ 
most success upon the stage, to wit, lOOU/. 

Ill health and tho jiersiiasions of his wife, who dreaded 
and sought to withdraw him from his politic.al conne.xiims, 
induced Brooke to return to Ireland, where ho spent the 
remainder of his life, and ob'aincd from Lord (diesterfield 
(when viceroy) the jiost of barr..ek-mastc'r, which ho held 
till his death. He hud a large i'ainily, and thuugh possess¬ 
ing, it is believed, no means beyond his oirieiul salary and 
his literary eiirnings, he generously ..nppurted a brother with 
an eriually large (ainily. He thus iinolvcd himself in pe¬ 
cuniary dilliculties, wliich, together with the loss of his wife, 
after a happy marriage of .'iO years, and of several of his 
children, so preyed upon his miud, already weakened per 
ha]is by age, a.s to impair his intellect; und, unfortunately 
for his fame, he continued to write and to publish after 
tho decay of his faculties had become too apparent. Ho 
wrote in all 13 tragedies, of which only ' Gustaiiis Vasa' 
and ‘The Earl of Essex’ could Ixiast any success, many 
small (locms, iind part of n translation of Tasso's ‘ Oerusa- 
lemmo Liberata,' His novel of ‘The Fool of Quality' was 
much admired in its day; and his ‘ Farmer's Letters,' ad- 
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dressed to his Irish countrymen, arc said to have had 
considernblc iiiducnce in producing and maintaining the 
tranquillity of Ireland during tho rebellion of 1745. Nor 
must tlio lUct, honourahlc alike to Brooke’s cnliglitcned 
judgment and to liis candour, be omitted, that he was one 
of tlic earliest advocates for the repeal of the penal laws, 
at that time in full force against the Roman Catholh^s. 
Henry Brooko died in the year 1783. (Campbell’s .Sjpm- 
of Unglis-h Pontx.) 

BROOKLYN, a post-town in King's County, on the W. 
end of Jx>ng Island in tho state of New York, situated in 
40" 42' N. lat. and 74° 1' W. long., on the shore of East 
River, tho channel which divides l^ong Island from the city 
of Now York, and which at this part is little more than half 
a mile broad. 

Brooklyn is an incorporated town and contains the private 
residences of many merchants of tho city of New York. 
'I'lie communication between the two places is kept up by 
steam-vessels which are constantly passing and re-passing 
throughout the day. The growth of Brooklyn within the 
present century has been very rapid. The pop., which in 
1800 amounted to .3278, was 4402 in 1810, 7175 in 1820, 
and 12,043 in 1830. It contains two banking corporations 
with capitals of 300,000 and 200,000 dollars respectively, 
and three insurance companicsr whose aggregate capitals 
amount to half a million of dollars: it has also some manu¬ 
factures and trade. Many of tlic houses arc spacious and 
of bundsumu elevation, and the view of New York and its 
bar. from tho terrace on blast River is very fine. 'I’o the E. 
of Brooklyn, at Wallabogbl, is a navy-yard and storehouse, 
which belong to the general government of the U. S. Near 
Flatbnsh, to the S. of Brooklyn, a battlu was fought hc- 
twc!cn the British and Americans in the revolutionary war. 

BBOOM. [Spahtium.] 

BRO'.StJUiS, a genus of coleopterous insects, according 
to r.alrcillo ladonging to the section of tho Carahiiliu called 
Simplicimani. lu I.atreille’s work, liowevcr, this genus iv- 
tains the name of Ct'phalotes (given to it by Bonelli, lioni 
the circunistance of tho species possessing an nnusually 
largo head), which has been expunged by many inituralists 
owing to its having been previously used to designate a 
genus in some other branch of natural history. 

'I’lic insects of tliis genus arc rciiiarkahlo for the almost 
total ahseiit.'e of the indented stria* on tho elytra, generally 
observed in the insects of tho tribe to which they belong, 
and tor the large and strong mandibles, the elongate form 
of tlic body, and the somewhat heart-shaped thorax, which 
is much attenuated posteriorly. 

Teehiiical (diaraetcrs:—palpi with all their joints of nearly 
equal thiekness, the teniiiiial joint of the luaxillary palpi 
rather short and truneated : the antemiuj if extended back¬ 
wards reaehing to the base of the thorax : mandibles uni- 
dentate internally: lahrum entire: anterior tarsi of the 
i*i:dcs with the three basal joints dilated. 

'riii; species are generally found under stones, and ol'ten 
aecompaided by fragments t)f numerous other insects de¬ 
voured by them. Wlieu t:ilien in the hand they will often 
])releud to ho dead, extending their limbs .stillly, and it is 
llieii with dilllculty they can ho made to move. 

But one sjjeeies of tliis curiotts genus is :i native of this 
country—Broscus ceplialotes. It is of a dtill black colour, 
ami varies from three-quarters to an inch in length; its 
form is elongate ; the head is nearly equal to the thorax in 
hulk ; tho elytra are nearly sinootli, the longitudinal strise 
lieing scarcely itisi’eriiihlc. It seems to he euiifined to tho sea- 
eoast, where it is fre(ini:ntly fotind under stones or rubbish. 

In Stephens's aiTangenient of British insects this genus 
is classed among tho ilarpalidtu. 

About six or seven exotic species have boon discovered. 

BttOSKLKY, a m. t. and par. on tho Severn, in the ex¬ 
tensive district called Wenlock Franchise, Shropshire, 13 m. 
S.K. from Shrewsbury, 9 m. N. from Bridgenorth, and 130 
m. N.W. from London. Its area contains 1550 English 
statute acres, and a pop., in 1831, of 2138 mates, and 2141 
females. 'I'he market-day is "Wednesday ; an annual fair is 
hold on Raster Monday. Tlie living is a rectory, united 
with the rectory of Idnley, the gross annual income of which 
is !)39l. 

'J'ho pop. of Brosclcy are chietly employed in the coal and 
iron mines of the district. In the Fopulation Returns of 
18 >1 it is stated that ‘ the par, of Broseley has experienced 
n tlocrease of pop. (515 persons!, ascrilicd to tho cessation 
of five iron blast furnaces; 126 persons are employed in 


mines.' The par. is divided from ('oal-Brooko Dale by the 
Severn. '' 

Bro.scley contains three daily schools, four day and hoard¬ 
ing schools, and six Sunday schools. (lulitration Iteturns 
18.35.) 

A spring of petroleum or fossil tar was discovered bore, in 
1711, by an inhabitant of the place. Tliis iiidividir.il heard 
a noise in the night, about two nights after a remarkulile 
day of thiindor. At a boggy place, under a little hill, ahont 
200 yards from (ho Severn, on digging up a part of the 
earth, water rose to a great height, and a candle set it on 
fire. The. ‘ burning well,' as it was ItTinod, was shown for 
several years as a curiosity, until the supply of pelroleuiii 
failed. The spring broke out again, in 17-17, in a similar 
way, about 10 yards from the old well. About 17:V_'. the 
spring was cut into by driving a level in search of coal, 'file 
quantity of petroleum which then issued was about three or 
four barrels a day; hut in 1797 there seldom fiowed more 
than half .1 barrel in the same lime. In 1802 the prodiieo 
was about 15 gallon-s per week. At Pitehtord, a fi'W miles 
from Broseley, is a coarse-grained sandstone, liighly im- 
prcgnatiid with petroleum, 

Jnthe par. of Bro.scley salt is said to have he<‘u made 
from water taken out of pits, still called the Sall-hoiise 
I’its. 

iPhil. Trans., vol. jBcvii., J712; Grnt. Mn"., vol. \xv., 
1755, and vol. l.xxvii., 1807; Areltdeaeon's Pljmley's ((.’or- 
het) SuiTi’f/of S/irops/ttrr; AiKin's Tour, [7\)7 : J'.cch-., 
luluc., iiutl Pop. Rrlurns ; Poandiirn Hrpnrl on IVi iilovk.) 

IJRO’SIMUM, a genus of Urlicaeeas, one .species of 
which is hclievc’d 1.) he tho cow tree, or Palo de \'tic<'a of 
Sonlh America. As this however is not certainly ascer¬ 
tained, w-e reler for :in aeeounl of that, romarkahle vegelahlu 
lirodiielii.n to (he article (.'ow-Tokk. 

BBO'SMllJ.S, a griui.s of (i.-hes Itelongi.ig to rne .“ection 
Suhbr;ii!liial Hialaeuplervgii, and f.nnily tlailida'. Generic 
eliaraett'r.s : - liody eloiigalc;, .•iinl fiiiiii-vlu i'i with ;i single 
dorsal tin wliicli exiend.s IVoni near th.o liead to the tail • 
llie anal tin i.- al-o of eoiir.iderahle leiiglli, and extends fiom 
the vetit to llie tail: ventral fins small and Ih'.shy : idjin 
f'i.ri. shed with hut oiii' harhule. This genus was established 
by Cuvier: it is the geims (huliis of Pennant (British 
>-,‘ 11 . 1 , irj/), and Brosiiiius of Flemming (Brit. An.). 



^DrusiniuK vul{|aiis. Tlio Torsls.] 

But one species of hrosmitis has been found on onr coast, 
and that appears to he coitlined to the northern juirts ; it 
is the /j. of Cuvier, commonly called the Tov.sk, 

and in the Shethinds the Tusk and the Brismak; in this 
latter locality it is uhundnul, and Uirins, when barrelled or 
dried, :i eonsiderahle arlulo of eomnierce. In Yarrtdl's 
ni.stnry of Jlrilish Pishes we are ii'l'ormed that this siieeies 
also recurs plentifully in ‘ Norway, as far as Finmark of the 
F'aroii Islands, and tho W. and S. coast of Iceland,’ and 
other parts. 

Not having an oyiportunity of examining a specimen, wo 
subjoin the deseriptioti of one given by Pennant:—‘l.cngth 
twenty inches, and ilepth four :>nd a half: head small: upper 
jaw a little longer than the lower: both jaws furnished with 
a multitude of small teeth : on tho chin was a small single 
heard : from tho head to tho dorsal fin was a deep furrow- 
the dorsal fin began w'ithin six niches of the tip of the nose, 
and extended almost to the tail: pectoral fins small and 
rounded: ventral short, thick and lleshy, ending in four 
cirrhi: the belly, from the throat, gmws very prominent: 
anal fin long, and reached almost close to the tad, which is 
small and circular: cedour of the head dusky: sides and 
hack yellow, lielly white, edges of the diirsal, .anal, and 
eaudai fins white, tho ether parts du.sky : pectoral fins 
brown.’ Wo have only to add, that this (!escrii>tion .seems 
to agree well with the characters of the fish as given by 
other unthors. For fitrther inf'oi’nialiuit wc refer our readers 
to Mr. Yarn-ll’s work before cited. 

BROTHERS, RICHARD. The birtlt and early years 
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of Brother; are not veil known; nor indeed would the 
events of ins after life deserve to be reuienibered, if hii 
raviiiffs had not cxereised a considerable inlluencc on his 
conternpoiarics, and thus connected his history with that of 
till! superstition of his day. 

Iliehanl Brothers held for several years the rank of 
lieutenant in the British navy, which ho quitted in 1789. 
A liontroversy with the lords of the Admiralty about liis 
hiilf-pay lii-sl developed that character of his mind, which 
ultimately ripened into a complete delusion. With respect 
to tiikiiii.' a certain oath in order to qualify himself to 
receive his pay, ho sent a well-written letter to Philip 
Stephens, Esq., of the Admiralty, dated September 9th, 
1790, wliieh appeared in the I’liblie Advertiser at the time. 
In this letter ho exposes the dishonesty of coinpelliii}! a man 
to swear that ho takes a eertain oath vnlunhiribj, to which 
he may have an unconipierahle ohjcidion. The absurdity 
of tliis practice he made so apparent, that the carl of 
Chuthaiu hail the word ‘ vuluntarihj erased from the form 
of oath. 'I'liis, ho^ve^•e^^ did not satisfy Brothers, who 
wished to he relieved from Itikinfj the oath altogether, an 
indultrence ivhich ho failed in obtaining;. 

In consequenee of dcelininff to take the oath, he was 
very near dyini; of liiiiiiicr, and was ultimately taken to a 
wofkiioiise. These privations, as wc^l as many others which 
lie aftorivards eiiduied, prove that the man was no impostor, 
but that ho deceived otliers no more than he did himself, 
hein;' linnly persuaded that his mission was from heaven. 
He ailirins, in a bo di which he published in two parts, en¬ 
titled ‘ A Revealed Ivnouledee of the Prophecies and Times, 
&c. London, printed in the year of (Jlirist 17V t,’(which 
was ea<fcrly bought by all classes, liotli in town and country,) 
—‘It is from visions ami revidations, and lliroiieli the Holy 
Oliost, that I write this book for the benefit of all men ; 
tliereCoiv to say it is false, that I am mad, am an impos¬ 
tor, have a devil, or am out of my si:nj>es, constitutes the 
datioiTous sin of blasplieinv.’ 

From the year 1 7'.nJ Broibers dates his first call, and soon 
after entered on \iliat lie considered liis mission. On the 
l‘2ihof May, I79J, he sent letters to the kino, ministers of' 
state, and speaker ol' the House of Coliiiuotis. statilio that 
ho was iMUimiauded by (Jod to ”o to the parliament house 
oil the I7tli, and iiilbriii the members, lor tiieir sat'ety, that | 
the liiiio was eooie for the fultilmeiit of the 7th chapter of 
D.iiiiel. Ai-cordiiioly, on the I7tli, he presented iiiiii'clf at 
the door of th(' House of (amimoiis, and, aceordiii)' to hi.s 
own aircoiint, met with a very seiiri) reception. 

Tlaviii<j some lime, after prophesied the death of the kine', 
the destruction ol' the nioiiarcby, and tlial the crown should 
be delivered up to liiiu, he was coiuiiiitted to iS'ewoate, 
where, if his statement be true, be was treated with ”re.it 
cruelty. But iiuprisomiient did not damp liis ai'loiir. (Jii 
his lilieralioti, lie coiiliiiued what he deiioiuiiiated his 
ministry with renewed eiieri^y, airl obtained many fol¬ 
lowers. Wilde till! more rational jiart of the l•ouuulluity 
were laiioliiiiii at the jiropliet, llicre wero some persons of 
liberal edui'alioii, and of "ood ability, who liiaiiitaiiied the 
divinity of hi.s liiissiou. .Auiou^i llie.ie, IMatliaiiud Brassey 
Haliicrl, Esq., M.P. liir Lyiiiiiiytou, and Mr. SliJir[>, an 
eminent engraver, were the ino-;t ZL-aloiis: lliey puldislied 
numerous jiamplilets and tesliniouials in his favour; and 
others to the same iill'ect ajipeared hv Bryan, Wright, Mr. 
Weathcrall, an aiiolhecary, and a Mrs. Orecn. Ainoiio 
other tilings, Halhcd bore testimony to bis jiropbesyinj; 
correctly llic death of the three emperors of Germany. As 
a reward for this testimony, and to remunerate him for 
hciiiK sluuined and reviled by bis friends and acquaintance, 
the prophet promised him, within three months from that 
time, the choice of hoino- t-iilier president of the board of 
control or {fovernor-fiencral of India. 

Such an elfect bad these and other similar writings on 
jieople of weak undurstaudin;', that many ]>er.sons, as in the 
more recent case of Joanna Southcote, sold their ^oods, and 
preparcil themselves to accompaiij the prophet to Jerusalem, 
where lie was to arrive iti the year 1790. Jerusaliim was 
then to become the capital of the world ; and in the year 
1798, when the eompleto restoration of the Jews was to take 
pla<!c, ho was to be revealed as the prince and ruler of the 
Jews, and the governor of all nations, for which oflicc he 
appears to have had a greater predilection than for that of 
president of the council, or chanccHor of the exchequer, 
which ho said God offereil for his acceptance. 

Taken altogether the writings of Brothers are » curious 


jumble of reason and insanity, with no small numhor of 
contradictions, as wo might readily suppose. For instance, 
Halhcd is promised, as a reward for his services, .a principal 
place in the government by the ‘JOth of May, 1795; it was 
tiowcver to he of short duration, for in another place we arc 
told that by May 2fith, in the same year, the government is 
to be annihilated for ever. 

The following are some of the prophecies of Brothers, 
stated in the order in which they wore published. Many 
of tlteni have been either totally or partially fulfilleil, a cir¬ 
cumstance not at all surprising when we consider that they 
chielly refer to the eventful period immediately subsequent 
to the French Revolution. As Brothers also gave himself 
considerable latitude in his prophecies, and prophesied very 
largely, the real wonder would be if iiuno of them had been 
realized. 

About .July, 1792, in letters to the King, Queen, and Mi¬ 
nisters of State, he prophesied the violent death of Louis 
XVL, and at ditlerent times that tho then Empress of 
Russia should die by the hands of man ; the French Repub¬ 
lic would be eslahlishcd for over; the King of England's 
power was to cease, and his crown to be ilelivered up to tho 
prophet. Rome and Venice to full under tho power of tho 
Emperor of Germatiy, the former to 'he retaken liy the 
French, the latter to lie plundered and almost destroyed. 
The (!inporor to be driven to innko peace with the vii-lurioiis 
French, and then quarrel with tho English. This predio- 
lion was literally fulfilled : he made peace with France, 
Hcccuiber 2(i, IK05. and in 1808 declared against England. 
After which, according to Brothers, he was to seize on Ha¬ 
nover and subdue Germany entirely. An army vvas to be 
overthrown in Italy, which happened in IHIi'J. Prussia vvas 
to iickiiovvledgu the French Republic and make peace with 
it, which took place April, 17!)'>, then to extend its dnmi- 
nions, and uflcrwards the king’s life to hi- taken and the mo¬ 
narchy for i!ver destroyed by Rii.ssi.i and Austria. Tlie 
Russian army (i.r bt-ar), as if impatient for its Ibod, vvas 
/•/ nsr and devour much flesh to enter Turkey and com¬ 
paratively overrun tho land, treading down and devonriiig 
. great fury all opposition. ‘ At tho eapital it slojis . 

• are its deex-eed limits, no farther it must go. Here llie 
Russian gctK.ral divides tin; spoil of many cities with 
army and the rieli provinces of Turkey between bis ollieer 
Here In-tlespi.ses the oath of fidelity, and throws away 
submission of a subject, proclaiming liiin.sclf Emporor nf 
(IrcfCf' Russia to be destroyed by Sweden tin- Spanisli 
moiiareliy to be di.slroved and the Sladllioldersliip of Hol¬ 
land to be cut oil close to tin-groiinil, vvbieli offii’e in less 
liniii ;i year was aeliially aboli.slieil. 'i’lie Popi.iloin to be 
deslroved—an earlbqiiake to swallow tin- parli.imeiit when 
silting, and gre.il part of London. Ann-rii-a In go to war 
wilb F.iigland — France to lose her West Indian islands. The 
eardiiials to finurri.-l, and Rome to be overthrown by an 
earl ln|iiake, ^s.e. tsci-. 

Brotber.s, wben ill l.ondoli, resided for some time at .'i, 
Beaufort-bniblings, Strand, and ai'lervvards at .'w, P.idd'iig- 
toii-streel, where lie wroti! his )irnplieeie.s. He wa.s iiiias- 
sinning in his inaiiners, careful not to give |iersonal oti'eiiee, 
and i-oiirliid rerireiiiein raliier llniii publicity, resting liappy 
in the eotnjilele eoiivielioii (liat in due lime all his pro- 
phecios vvoiild be aei omplislied. 

BRG'l'IKR, (JABRIKL, was born at Tannny m tlie 
Nivernois, Sept, .'i, 172-1, and received flic appointnieiit of 
librarian of the college of J.onis le Grand trnm the jesiiils 
among whom he was ediiealed. On tlie suppression of lliat 
order In: liveil in priv.iey, and devoted liiniselfto lileralm-t:. 
In 1781 ho was eieeled iiiember of the academy, and died 
in Paris, Feb. 1'2, 1789. His original wnrks hardly deserve 
notice, and it is upon liis editions ofTacitiis that his repu¬ 
tation is chielly founded, Tbc Paris edition.s, 4 vols. 4to. 
1771, and 7 vols. r2nio. I 77(i, differ c-msidcrahly froitl each 
other, but in tin- Kiiglisli editions tlie two are incorporated. 
Ilroticr piiblislied also an edition of Pliny's ‘J^atural His¬ 
tory,' in 6 vols. rjmo. 1779, the ‘ Fables of Phtodrus,' 1783, 
and Arnyot's translation of ‘ i*lutarcli's Lives,' in 22 vols. 
178.3, revised and rcjmblished in 25 vols. 1801. 

BRO'TULA, a genus of fishes, of the order iSuhbracIiial 
Malacopterygii and family Gadidro, chicHy distinguished by 
the dorsal and anal fins being united with the caudal uiid 
forming one tin, which terminates in a point. 

The only species known (S, barbatui of Cuvier) is from 
the Antilles. 

This goaus is closoly alliod to Biusmius. 
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BROUGH. [WKSTMOllEtA-NR.] 

BROUGHTON ARCHIPEIAGO is a cluster of rocky 
islands in the Pacific Ocean to tlio E. of New Zealand, be¬ 
tween ligand 45° S. lat., and 180'' and 185° E. long.; it 
consists of a great number of smaller islands and rocks, ami 
a few of moderate .size. The largest is Ohatbam Island, 
and next to it Pitt's Island and (.hirmvallis Island. 

BROUNCKER. or BROUNKER. WILLIAM. Vis¬ 
count Brounckcr, of Castle-Lyon.s in Ireland (which title was 
conferred on his father, who had been president of Munster 
in 1043), was born about 1020. In 1040 ho was made I)o<rtor 
of Physic at Oxford. In 1000, having thou smsieeded his 
father, who died in 10 15, he subscribed the dcclaratioti I 
issued in April by the friends of the restoration. In 1002 
and 106.3 he was named President of the Royal Society in 
the charters of incorporation tlicit granted ; which ollico ho 
held for 15 years, lie was also chancellor of tho Qin-on, a 
lord of the admiralty, and master of St. (hithcrine's Hos¬ 
pital. He died April 5th, 1084. 

Lord Brounckcr was a mathomatician; and is the author 
of two remarkable discoveries. He was the first who intro¬ 
duced continued fractions, as follows. When Wallis was 
engaged upon the interpolation which led him to his well- 
known theorem on the. iiua<lrature of the <-ir(4e, he appli<’d 
to Brounckcr to consider the rpiostion ; and the latter arrivial 
at the following conclusion •— if w represent the ratio of the 
circuinferciice io the diameter, then 


If 2 -f- 9 

2 -h 25 

2 + &c. 

This theorem was first given by AVallis (‘Arilh. Inf.,' 
tt'itrlifi, vol. i. p. with a demonstration, the heading of 
which is so ainhiguonsly worded, that we are lelt in doubt 
whether it was his own demonstration, or his own account 
of Lord Brounckcr's. Montncla slates the first in one 
place (‘Hist. Rcch. (^itad. Cere.,’ 1841, p. 1211), and the 
second in another (‘ Hist. Math.,' vol, ii. p. ;i.55). 

Brounckcr was .al.so the first who gave a series for the 
rjuailraturc of a portion of the ecjuilatoral hyperbola (‘ Pliil. 
Trans.,' lfir>8, No. .‘M). There is also a paper of his (l(!"3. 
No. U8) on the contest relative to the disco\ cry of tho Neilian 
parabola; and another (to whieh we eanni/t find the rcler- 
cnee) on the recoil of guns. Some letters of his to Arch¬ 
bishop Usher arc at the end of R. Parr’s life of the latter; 
and .some to Wallis, in his * Coinmereium Epistolicuin' 
(U'nrks, vol. iii. p. 757). 

BROUSSONE'TIA, a diu.'eious tree, from whose inner 
bark the .lapanesc and the Chinese have mamifaetured a 
kind of paper and the South Sesa Tslandtn-s tho principal 
part of their clothing. Tlic only known species forms a 
small tree with soft, hrillle, woolly bramduis, and large, 
hairy, rough loaves, either heart-shaped and undivided, or 
cut into deep irregular lobes. Some of the individuals are 
sterile, olher.s fruitful. The tlowers of the sterile trees grow 
in catkins, which fall soon after their anthers have all shed 
their pollen ; these catkins arc conii>oscd of little greenish- 
purple membranous calyxes, ouch seated in the axil of a 
iiairy bract and containing four clastic stamens. The 
tlowers of the fruitful trees are collected into round green 
heads, and consist of a calyx like that of the sterile tree, 
with a small siin])Ic pistil occupying its centre, and having 
a long downy stigma. The heads gradually push forth 
little oblong greenish boiltes, whieh arc the ripening fruits, 
whieh at maturity have a bright scarlet colour, and arc of 
a pulpy cousisteiiee, with a sweetish insipid taste. 

liroussonetia papyrifera, or tho paper mulberry, as it is 
usually called, is not unceinmon hi tlie shrubberies of this 
country, v, l-nrc it proves perfectly hardy ; but it is liable to 
he broken by' winds, and soon becomes an uiisiffhUy object. 
Its wood, like that of many other aiborcscent Urlicacoa), is 
soft, spongy, and of no value. In the tenacity of the woody 
tissue of its liber or inner bark it also corresponds with the 
general character of that order. It is from that part that 
tho preparations above alluded to have been obtained. Sir 
James Smith gives tho following abridgment of Kmmpfer's 
account of the preparation of paper from its bark by the 
Japanese. ‘For this purpose tho branches of the present 
year, alter the leaves are fallen, in December, are chosen, 
and being cut into pieces about a yard long, arc boiled till 
tho bark shrinks and is easily separable i'rom tho wood, 


which is then thrown away. The bark being dried is pro 
served till it is wanted. In order to make paper it is soaked 
for three or four hours in water, after which the external 
skin and tho green internal coat arc scraped otf; at the 
same time the stronger and firmer pieces arc selected, the 
produce of the youngest shoots being of an inferior (piality. 

If any very old portions pre.sont themselves they arc, on the 
other hand, rejected as too coarse. All knotty parts, and 
every thing which might im))air the beauty of the paper, is 
also removed. The chosen bark is boiled in a lixiviniu till 
its downy fibres can be separated by .a touca of ttio finger. 

; Tho pulp so produced is then agitated in water till it resem¬ 
bles tufts of low. If not sulliciontly boiled, tho paper will 
j bo coarse though strong; if too much, it will be white, in¬ 
deed, but deficient in strength and solidity. Ujion the 
various degrees and modes of washing the jutlp, iimch also 
depends as to the tjuality and beatily of the paper. Mu¬ 
cilage obtained from boiling rice, or from a root called Oreiti 
(Ktempf., 474), one of the mallow tribe, is afterwards added 
to the juilp. The paper is finished mueh iil'tor the Euro¬ 
pean mode, except that stalks of rushes are used instead of 
brass wires.’ 

BROUWER. [nii.vrwKR.] 

BROWN, cn.\RLES BKOOKDEN, the first eminent 
American novelist, in point of time, was born at Philadelphia 
in 1771. From childhood ho manil’e.sled an engrossing 
love of study. Ho eho.-iolhe law for his profession, but look 
a distaste to it, and was never called to the bar. Tltcnce- 
forwar.l bo devoted bimself to metaphysics, general lite¬ 
rature, and politics. His first work was ‘ Alenin,' a wild seric.s 
of spciailatious on the fancied evils of marriage ; for which, 
however, he found himself unable to devise a remedy. ‘ Wie- 
land,’ Ills first novel, appeared in 17‘.)8. It was followed by 
‘ Ormond,’ ‘ Arthur Alervyn,’ ‘ Edgar Huntley,’and 'flar.-i 
Ilowaril,’ liefore JsOl ; ami by ‘.lane Talhol,' in 1.80 1. 

‘ Carwin,’ and some other uiifiiiislu'd pieces, were published 
after his death, in 1822. Hi; establishi-d two literary jour¬ 
nals : ‘ Tlie Monthly M:iga/,iiie and Aiui;ncan Review,’ 
commenced in April, 17!)'.), and continued to the end of 
1800 ; and ‘The Litiaary Magazine and American Re¬ 
gister,’ coinraenci'd in October, 1803, and continued five 
yetirs. In I80G he coiiimeiiced a half-yearly work, ‘The 
American Register,’ of which he lived to eompleto 5 vols. 
Ho published also some political pamphlets. An over-stn- 
dions and sedentary life, artiiig on a delicate eonstitutieii, 
brought on consumption, of wiiich ho died, February 22. 
1810. He is described as having been a man of romunlie 
temper, bcncvolmit heart, great invention, extensive at¬ 
tainments, and prodigious industry; and of most delicate 
and stainless morality. 

Brown’s novels, alior being long unknown or forgotten, 
.acquired a sudden popularity in England about 15 or Hi 
ye.ars ago. In style they bear some rescmblanee to thosi! 
of Godwin, whom Brown greatly admired. For their merits, 
we concur in the criticism of the Eneyrtopedia .imericit/ui. 

‘ Their leading traits arc rich and correct diction, variety of 
incident, vivid scenes of joy and sorrow; a minute deve¬ 
lopment and strong display of emotion ; and a powerful use 
of wonderful phenomena in the physical faculties and habits 
of man. Almost all is new and strange in his machinery 
and situations, but he deals too much in the horrible and 
criminal. Extravagant and consummate depravity actuates 
too many of his characters. His scones may rivet atten¬ 
tion, and his plots excite the keenest curiosity: yet they 
pain the heart beyond the privilege of fiction, and leave in 
the imagination only a crowd of terrific phantoms.’ 

Wc may remark, in illustration of this passage, that in 
‘ Wicland,' the story turns on the nredispositiun to insanity, 
produced by the spontaneous conwuslhn of a parent upon 
an excitable mind, which is at last driven to crime, despair, 
and suicide, by the ))ersccution of an extraordinary being—■ 
Carwin, tho Biloquist, of tho later fragment—})o.sscssod of 
e.\traordinary powers analogous to ventriloquism. In 
‘ Edgar Huntley,' the whole intricacy of the story depends 
on soninambulisnir ‘ Arthur Mervyn ’ deserves notice in 
an historical light, as presenting a icaiTulIy true picture of 
tho ravages formerly made by tlie yellow-fever in the Ame¬ 
rican cities. The scene is laid at Philadelphia, in the jics- 
tilence of 1793. Brown’s novels were reprinted at Boston 
in 6 vols. 8vo., 1828. (Dunlap's Zt/e of C. B. Brown, 1822; 
Encycl. Amerioana.ii 

BROIVN, JOHN, founder of the system of medicine 
termed Brunonian. It is unnecessary to trace minutely 
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the events of his life, as they are now of little interest. He 
was born in 1735 at Dunsc, in Berwickshire, of parents in 
very limited circumstances, who designed him for the occu- 
patiuii of a weaver ; but a love of learning, wliich he acquired 
when a child at school, determined him to study for the 
church. Accordingly he went to Edinburgh, and while 
pursuing his own studies, ho taught Latin to obtain a live¬ 
lihood. Having been employed to translate a medical 
thesis into Latin, he was iniluccd to pay some uttentioii to 
medical studies, and began to attend the lectures of several 
of the medical professors of the University, axiiong others, 
those of Dr. Cullen, who having discovered his knowledge 
of Latin, m.ade him tutor to his .sons. Having completed 
the requisite course of medical studies, he obtained tlie 
degree of doctor IVom the University of St. Andrew's. II is 
imj>rovident habits soon involved him in pecuniary ditli- 
culties, and bis hasty temper in quarrels with bis medical 
brethren. He imagined that Dr. Cullen did not assist liini 
to the extent he might have done, ami he coiuMovod .a 
dislike to his former preceptor and hciuifacter, which he 
displayed in away th;it ho thought would he most annoying 
ami humiliating to thilleii. It is most probable that Dr. 
Cullen had willulrawn his countenance from Brown on 
accontU of his immoral language and conduct. Cullen's 
ssstem of medicine was then iii the highest repute, ami 
Brown conceived the idea of bringing forward a rival s\s- 
letn. which would siipersedo that of his master. Aetua'tod 
bv these motives, he proceeded to frame a system, ofwliieh, 
unlike the complex doctrines of the Culleiiian system, siin- ^ 
plicity should be tbe basis and rccouimeiidation. This was 
tile origin of his Jih-iin'iitn 

Till! I'uudainenlal doidviue of this system was that life 
was a forced state, and only sustained by the action of c.\- 
Icrnal agents operating upon the body, every jiart of wliich 
was endowed, at the coiiiiiieiictimcnt of existence, with a 
certain atiiouiit of excitability. If the power or force of tlic 
external exciting agents was witliin a certain liniil, llio 
body was maiiiiaiiicd in criuilibriiitn, or in health: if the 
force fell short of a certain amount, the excitability accunin- 
lateil ill the body, altd produced diseases which he termed 
while the external agents, if in excess, exhausted the 
ex -itability too riqiidly, ami produced ii'itjirnic diseases, j 
The means of remedying these diseases were in ac-eordanee 1 
with tile views of their origin, ami were equally simple and l 
few. He disearded the tiumerous drugs wliieli his prede : 
eessors and eoiil.einporaries employed, ami eonlined himself | 
to two -alcohol in any of its forms, as wine, brandy, &e., | 
as a remeily for the one set of diseases, and oiiiiiin for 
opposite set. He made sotni! I'onverls to bis oinnioiis „ 

the slildents, but the fatal results wliirh followed the appli¬ 
cation of ll'.ese doctrinos to practice brought discredit upon 
them ill Edinburgh ; and their author, hoping for greali r j 
suei-Oss, removed to London, where he diial of iijioplexy in 
ITsS, without having obtained the distinction ami fortune 
which be expected.. IIis system ne\er found miicli favour 
in this country, except among a few whose minds ineliiied 
them to the adoption of hasty generalizations, sucli as Dr. 
Beddocs, who edited an edition of the Klomenisof Medicine, 
g %ols. Kvo. Lumloii. with a life of Brown prelixed. 

II is whole Works, with a mere ample life, were publislied 
by liis son AVilliam Cullen Brown, .3 vols. ,svo. J-ond. ISOJ. 

Brown's doctrines met with a more general reception in 
fiermany and Italy ; in the former eountrv they were jiro- 
pagated with great zeal by OirUuiuer and W'cikard. llasori 
made them known in Italy, and at first believed them to bo 
well-founded, but experience convinced him of their inaccu¬ 
racy, ami ho snljseqnenlly renounced his belief in them. 

BROWN. THOMAS, son of the Rev. .Samuel Brown, 
was horn on the Kth of January, 1778, at the manse of the 
parish of Kirkmabreek, in the Slewarty of Kirkeudhright. 

About a year after her husband's death Mrs. Brow n re- 
luovcd with her family to Eilinbuvgb. Before be was three 
years old Thomas prevailed on her to to cli him to read 
the aljihabot lie learned at his first lesson, and before com¬ 
pleting his fourth year be could read in the most distinct 
manner any book ho met with. The Bible was bis lesson 
book. When between four and live years of age, a lady 
ob.serving him alone sitting on the floor with a large family 
Bible on his knee, which he was dividing into differen t ptirts 
with one of his hands, asked him if ha was 
preach, as she saw he was looking for a tc:a r * No; 
said he, ‘ I am only wishing to seA what the Evangelists 
differ in, for they don't all give the same account of Christ. 


Once when ill, about this lime, he could not be made to ri!- 
main atrsst in bed until they brought him an immense 
volume of old ballads, which kept him quiet with delight 
until ho got mo.it of them by heart. The boy though 
amiable was firm, and no beating could make him ask 
pardon. 

About his cightn year he was removed to a school at 
Chiswick, in which the present Lord Lyndliurst was one 
of his classfelluws. His last school, which he left in his 
sixteenth year, wa.s Dr. Thomson's at Kensington. At 
school, the quickness of his memory made him disregard the 
task of couimilting a passage of an author to heart; and in 
order to gratify his iu.saliablo thirst for reading, he got the 
books of the village eirculaling library put under tbe door of 
the pliiy-ground until be read them all. On his vaeatioii 
visits to his imele at Kew, he regularly re.id Sliakspearo 
through. 

Soon after the death.of his uncle, in 1792, he returned to 
Edinburgh ; and in the .session of ! 792-3 studied logic in 
the University of hldinbnrgli under Dr. Kinlayson. Spend¬ 
ing a part of the ensuing summer in Liverpool, he beeame 
aer|iiainted with Dr. thirrie. who put into liis hands a copy 
of Stewart's ‘Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind.’ Brown was struck with an iiie.onsisleney in the doc¬ 
trines of Stewart: In? pointed it out to Dr. Currie, and nc.xt 
winter, when attending Stewart's class, he was bold enough 
to state it to him at the close of one of his lectures. Stewart 
heard him patiently, and road a letter to him from M. Pro¬ 
vost of (h’ltcvii, conlitiiiiiig the same objeetion. .Stewart 
held that in sleep the operations of the laind wliich depend 
on the will are suspended, along with the doctrine that 
memory depends on attention, the creature of the will; the 
objection is olivioiis, why then do we remember our dreams ? 
The acuteness which exposed the error consists more in 
seeing it tlirough the glozes and eoloiiring under which it 
was hid, than in the objection itself. The professor invited 
bis |iU])ilto liis liou.se, but never disputed with him. 

For several years Brown attended the lectures of Stewart, 
Robinson, Playfair, and Black : liis evenings were gene¬ 
rally spent in eenversatiunul discussions on all sorts of snb- 
jci-is with his friends Horner, la-yden, Keddie, and 
Erskiiic. 

When little more than eighteen years of age, the remarks 
he had madi: in reading Darwin’s ‘ Z<>nnoniia' had swelled 
from a few tiotes, for an article in a periodical, to the size of 
a book. Before printing it, by the advi<-e of Profe.ssor 
Stewart, ho sent his MS. to Darwin, who roea;ived it very 
dryly, and answered it with no little asperity. Ill the be¬ 
ginning of I79.S appe.ired, in 1 vol. Svo. ‘Observations 
outlie /oonomia’ of Erasmus Darwin, M.D., by Thomas 
Brown, Es((. The book was liiglily esteemed by bis frieiid.s, 
and an able review of it appeared in the ‘ Monllily Re- 
1 view, " by Dr. Diincan, wlio never suspected that it was u 
I juvenile pcrforman<-e. Thu preface, wliich contains the germ 
if his doclriue of euiisatioii, was especially admired. Brown 
often attacks a false theory with weapons equally fallacious, 
and the errors and excellencies of liis biwik have the same 
.source,—the delight of a young and acute mind in the de¬ 
tection of ineoiisisleiieiiis. One cxaiiiplo will be siillieielit : 
D.irwiii liolds Ibat iirilation, sensation, volition, and iis.soei- 
ation are e.sseiitial qualities of cvi-ry particle of sensorial 
power : a dogma wliicli Brown coiisiilered that he refuted 
bv the inference, that every individual must in tins case be 
made lip of a multitude cif dtsliiicl beings. 

In I 7'.Ui he St udied law for a year, a pio.'ii.ssioii in wbii-h 
lii.s friends augured suei'css from his aeulene.-.s. Beeamiing 
eoiivineed however that astuteness and not sulitlety ofinlel- 
lei t was the sueeessl'iil quality at the bar, and fiiiiling tbe 
joint pursuit of legal and literary knowleilge incompatible 
w ith bis health, be began, in ‘798, to study for tbe profussioa 
of medicine. In I80.'<, when be took his diploma as M.D.., 
bis thesis ‘ De Somiio’ o.xciteil the udiiiirution' of his 
examiners. 

A bout 17‘jn Brown joined a ilebatiiig .soeiclj’ in the Uni¬ 
versity, iti whieli he argued against theism; a eircunistancc 
'which was used against him in after life. A few uf the 
members of the Literary Society funned themselves in 1797 
into the Academy of Physics, a society for the ‘ investigation 
of nature, tbe laws by which her pbenomenu are regulated, 
and the history of opinions concerning those laws.’ The 
names of Erskinc, Brougham, Reddie, Brown, llogerson, 
Birkbeck, Logan, and Leyden were immediately enrolled, 
* Moutlily ItevUw Eoliuyed, vuk axis.. pi>. i5b 2C1. 
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and they were soon after joine<l by Lord Wcbbe Seymour, 
Horner, Jeffrey, Smyth, Gillespie, &c. This society {'avo 
rise to the ‘ Kiliiiburj'h Review,’ to which Urown contri¬ 
buted two or three articles in the bt‘*rinnint 5 , but owinj; to 
some liberties taken with a paper of his in the third number 
his connexion with it ceased. The first article in the second 
number is by Brown, on the ‘Philosophy of Kant;’ a sub¬ 
ject of which he knew very little. All he knew of Kant’s doc¬ 
trines was derived from a fantastic. French account of them ; 
and thoujrh acute and just remarks occur in his critique, 
it is as bad as his preparation of writing it was in)))crf(!c.t. 

A tew months alter takin" his detfree Brown published 
two volumes of ptMuns written while he was at collcfre. 
They pleased, it is said, the hulics and ftfvat people whom 
they praised; but poems on the ‘Sun,’ the ‘Moon,’ the 
‘ Frown of Love,’ and the ‘ War Fiend,’ allraeted little 
notice from any one else. 

In pursuance of a system they had Ions adopted, the 
hinh church party, on (he promotion of Prol'es.sor Playfair 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy in the universitv of 
Kdinbui-oli, determined to elect a clergyman to the chair of 
Mathematics, alfhouf;h the superiority of Mr. l.,eslio, the 
lay candidate, was ineontuslable. The approbation which 
this nentleinan, in a note to his ‘ I'lssay on Heal,’ had ex¬ 
pressed of Hume’s doctrine of causation was made the 
ground of a ehary:e of infidelity. Brown publislied a 
pamphlet on the occasion, in which ho provi-d tliat no sucli 
consequences llowed from the doctrine. The ‘ Kdinb\irf. ‘ 
Review’ allndcil to the ]>amphlcl in the most IbUlciinij 
manner, and Dugald Stewart in a note to the author asMircd 
him that he had received from it uuirh ])U asure and marh 
instruction. A sec.onil and considerably enlarged «-ilition 
was published in l.stiti, and in ISlrt a Ibinl, in whi;-li the 
work was improved and matured; the fourtli and last 
edition was published in 18;),'). The substance of the doe- 
trine of euiisation which it conlains is this :—‘ A cause is 
that which imimaliatcly precedes any change, and which 
existing at any time in similar circumstances has been 
always and will be always immediately followed by a simi¬ 
lar ehan«o. ,P>’'*’''‘ly i‘i the sequenee observed, and iu- 
variablcnoss of antecedence in the past and future sc(|ucncos 
supposed, are the elements and the only elements com¬ 
bined in the notion of a cause. By a conversion of terms 
wo obtain a definiliun of the correlative ; and jiotrrr is 
only another word for expressinji ahslracily and briclly the 
antecedence itself, and the invariahlcnoss of the relation. 
The wwiis, profiprtj/ and iiutililij admit of exuctly the same 
definition, o.xprossin^ only a certain relation of invariable 
antecedence and con.sequ(‘nco in clianu^es that lake place 
on the presence of the substance to which Iboy are ascribed ; 
with this differenee, tlial pnipnrli/ and (paihii/ as com¬ 
monly used comprehend Imlh llic pim-vrx and snsriplilii/ilii 
of substances--the powers of produciie^ clianijcs and the 
suseoptibilitie.s of bein'; clian;;ed ;—and with Ibis dill’orcnco 
only, piiici'f, prnpiTtip and ipiulihj arc in the physical n.se 
of those terms exactly synonymous. Water has ibe piurpr 
of mcltinj; salt; it is a jiriipcrhj of water to melt salt; it is 
a of water to melt salt: all Ibese varieties of ex¬ 

pression si^jiiify precisely tbe s;iino lliiii!; -tb:it wbon water 
is jioured upon salt tbe .solid will lake tbe form of a liijuid, 
and its jiarlicles be dill’used in eontinued eouibinalion 
tliron^h the mass. When «c speak of all the pnicri:>t of a 
body we consider it as existin'; in a variety of circumstances, 
and consider at the same time all the chai);;es, that are or 
may be in these circumstances, its inunediale clfucls. 
When we speak of all the (pialities of a body we mean 
nothin" more and wo mean nothin" less.’ For an estimate 
of tliis doctrine see (1 aus.\tio?^. 

In one respect this essay luul a very unusual success: it 
convinced on one point tlie iiersou at whom it aimed. On 
the question whether c\(!n after experience we an; able to 
infer the relation of c:uisc atid elfect as to the plieuoineua 
of the inertia of matter, the composition of forces, and such 
like. Professor Playfair doclareil himself completely con¬ 
vinced by his art;iimeitts. 

In 18ll(> Dr. Brown became the partner of the eminent 
Dr. Gregory in bis large praeliee. But his bias was to 
u literary life. In I7ii9 he was a candidate for the Rhetoric 
chair, and on tho death of Ur. Finlayson for the Logic, but 
in both cases unsucecssfullv. Owing to the decline of his 
health Mr. Stewart required a substitute in the Moral Phi¬ 
losophy class who could read lectures of bis own. This 
Brown undertook, and lectured for a short time in session 


1808-9. A similar request in tho ensuing session led him 
to deliver a series of lectures, which were honoured by tho 
atteiidaneo of many distinguished members of the lieneh, 
bar, and pulpit. 'When Mr. Slowart resumed his lectures, 
the students appointed Lord John Russell and others of 
their number to congratulate him on his recovery, and 
express their admiration of bi.s substitute. Stewart, anxious 
to bavo Brown with him in tho chair as :issistatit and suc- 
ces.sor, ]ic.r.sonally solicitod every mciuhor of tho town- 
couiieil ill his liehalf, and accordingly on the recomniciidii- 
lions of Dr. Gregory, Professor Playfair, and Lord Meadow- 
bank ho was elected in M.’.y, 1810. 

Devoting himself to tho eullivatiou of his health by air 
and exercise during the vacation. Dr. Bhnvii made no |)ro- 
paration for the labours of the winter, lie seldom began 
to write his loctu-res until after lea on the evening before tin; 
day on which he was to deliver them ; he then wrufo uiilil 
two or three o'dock, slept a few hours, .and lesuimug 
his work, wrote until twelve, when ho hurried off to his 
class. Light reading or a walk occuiiicd the time until tho 
recommencement of this routine. His lecture and theory 
of avarice were begun after one o’clock in llie morning, and 
finished before IweUe next day'. Under colour of disagree¬ 
ing with Dr. Rei'l be covered bis dill’ereiices with Siewart, 
his colleague. Nearly all the lectures contained in the 
first three volumes were written during bis lirt-t session, 
and idl the rest in Ibe next. They have been publisbeil 
almost rcrhiitini. 'riie followin'.; are the m-ae inqiorfant 
of tbe peculiar and new opinions which thiy contain. 
All physical inquiry has one of two ends in view—either 
to discover the (lails of which boilies are made up, or l i 
a.sccriain tbe changes tliey undergo—the elements which 
coiiqiose Ibem, and their I'auses anil elli-cts in relation to 
each oilier. Bodies which, in relation to our sight, arc one, 
are in reality many ; they ajipcar simple only because we 
cannot see the spaces wbieb intervene be!ween the cor- 
jiuscles of which they are made np. What we can now )ter- 
ceive only by means of cbeiuical uiul ineebankul decom¬ 
position, finer powers of pcrceidion would peri-eive wilboiit 
them. But no perfection of the senses could enable us to 
foresee the second object of physical inquiry—the cbaiigos 
of bodies in Ibe relations of the parts to each other, and 
of the w'hole to other bodies; and on this point reason is 
equally incapable d pnon of assisting ns. More we can 
never know of any subslanco lliaii the parts of which it is 
compounded, and tbe chaiigi's wliicli it undergoes. 

Kvi;ry one will admit that the changes of the mind are 
as capable of investigation as llio changes of a material 
object; but some will not sc;: so readily bow' the tiiind, 
which is simple and indivi-iblc, can be coiisiiU'ied in its 
elementary parts. But the inquiry is not into tin; jiarss ami 
|•hanges of the mind itself, vii-wed as a snii.daiice, 
is quite inscrniablt;; tlie ojiuct of investigation is tliouglil, 
wbi' h being bolb (■baii'>i-ful and coioplex, may be examincil 
edlier as to llie causes of its changes or tho paitsof its 
eombimitioiis. 

Tlie idieiioniena of mind, wbieb may be considered oitlier 
as sueccs^ivo or eomplex, as causes and elVeets, or as 
siibjei ls of analysis, are the qualities, slates, or alfcctioiis of 
Ibe mind of which wo are conscious, such as perception, 
nieinory, reason, and emotion. Since the stales of the 
mind are made known by eonseiousiiess. and relate to itself, 
a consideration of them iiiMilves an cxaminiitioii of eou- 
seiou-stiess and personal idctility. L'ons.'iou.sne.ss is a general 
name for all the slates of which the ))henomcna of mind 
coiisisi. The supposition of the existence of tho mind in 
two separate stales, sensation andi'oiiseiousncss, at the same 
monieiit, is alisurd, '1 (le proposition, ‘ 1 am cimneiouD of a 
xpit.m/ioH' involves, besides the feeliiig of the sensation, .a 
reference to seB’. When it means more than tho prcnpui 
fueling, it adds to it a vet respect of some pant feeling and llie 
rehtlidn of bath to llu- mind. Belief in our personal identity 
he resolves into into lien. 

Brown divides the states of mind, aecording to their 
causes, into external ami internal stales or afl’cclions ; the 
external arc the peiccjilions or sensations of bodies affecting 
the senses; the iuterfutl ajrarlions he subdivides into two 
great classes, the inlellnctiiul states and the emotions. 

Dr. Reid defines pereiqiliou to be the feeling of the organ 
of sense and the reference of it to its external object. In 
opposition to this. Brown maintains that the sensation is 
referred to its object by* the power of association, and not by 
a peculiar mental power. 
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The intellcptual states ho divitles into two generic ciipa- 
citifs, and siijrprostion. >’/»);)/(■ sii<r!fesl ion 

is the name he "ives to the suoeossioiis and connexions of 
ideas and emotions, which oceuj- aecoivlinfr to cerlain primary 
and secondary Uiu'n. Tlie jiriniary are resenihlance, con¬ 
trast, and nearness in time nr place; the secondary, hy 
whi'di the former are nuvlilled, are, 1st, the len";lh of time 
of their coexistence: ‘Jnd, decree of liveliness; .'Jrd, fre- 
(iiiency; 4th, reconlin-s.s ; jlli, exclusiveness of co-existence ; 
Oth, oiiu;:uai constitutional dift'erences; 7th, ditVerenccs of 
temporary emotion ; ,Stli, clianj>es on the siate of the body : 
‘ilh. oencral tenden<'y produced by prior habits. 

The su])posed faculties of c,inception, memory, imacina- 
tl iu, and liabil. he reduces to simple suirwstion. The areu- 
nieiits by whi' li ho '.'o.-olvcs memory into simph' si|i;ir,.,(linn 
are tlvse :—rtntonihrances are conci-ptions of the past; the 
t ■ >'.0 of mind is complex; the con.ception and its relation 
('i' aotece leiice to the pre.-cul time: ciiice|itioHs and su;;:- 
pe.lims are the sam,;, ami the feelino of |int'nty is a jiid;;- 
mimt on succe-sum in time, attrilmlahle therefore tithe 
capacity of relative snfrneslicin. Wlicii ciimhined with de¬ 
sire. hceiimes ullfji/in/i, and niriiinri/ liecomes 

/••• ':il>ir/iii/i, and a similardillerenee is jirodiieed on the phe- 
ii'imena ol' imiioination. as it eccurs with or without desiro. 
Imuiination without desiro is.ri'Vi'fie, and «iih it, comhined 
v.iili simpli> sii;;;r,.sii,)n and tlie feehnirof relatkui, all its phe- 
ii"’iicn.i are prodiii'ed. Habit is snorrestioii and nolhinif 
m lie. fince the increased tciideiiey In cerlain motions liy 
lep '.itin;!: Iliem is explained by it > primary and seconilary 

1 :i .• 

II lilive snptoestion is Ibo I'eelinix wbieh arises in Ibo 

nimd ■.b 'U two or moro objeels are perceived or eoneeived, 
\.'iiieh Urowii divides into relations of co-cxi-teiu e and sne- 
ei -i n. Tlie relations which do not involve any leonrd to 
time he suhdi', iibo, aecoiilinn; to I be not ions, I si, of pn- itioii ; 
■J.il, rc-emlilaiice or dill'ereiice; tlrd, of di-yree ; !t!i, of 

pi'c oili-iii ; etii. of c ii'iprelieli.-iveiu'-s or the rel.ilion <,f 
t'l • ul'oh- to tin' ’i.iiis ii. ill: l:;do-. T'lie lel.ili m ot ro'cm- 
bl i,.-e is t'l,- .. iiii'i 0 of ebt .-iriealien iind deli’iilioii. The 

of reas iiiii' ;• lie di 'I:i'S In 1 '• tlie silcee.-ion of 
aiiaiy^'s. .ludemeiil, rcaem and ab-ir.iclion iTo redueefl 
to lehilivo sie;io'.„t\oii. 

III laid J),'. Jho'Aii finislicd bis ‘ I’aradi-o of C'o:|tiel(os, 
whieli he had biiriiu six years before. It was piibiisbeil 
anonymously in I.omloii. Alixioi's to learn its fate, be 
Cline to Lotuluii, and was reia-Ivcd iiibi tbe* society ol* tlie 
p-i.icipal persons coniH'cled v.ilb the \Vliiv,s in p,lilies. 
TTic poem w:is reviewed in some of the reviews as the pr i- 
iliii lloii of a no'le aillllor of political emiiiem-c. lii tin* 
wiiiti 1 - of Iftl j be jiubli^lied another M.lntiie of [aii-lrv under 
the name of ‘The Wiinderer in NorwayAfua- the risiii'' 
of bi.^ class be ponerally spent l!i" siiiiimer In iijiiie rural 
reivrai. Near nnnUeM, in I’erlbshire, li • v. rot" tiis ‘ Ibiv.cr 
of Spriiio’in tbe aiiliimn of l.Slii. lii |sl 7 be pave bis 
opiiiion on a rasa of preat diiliculty,— tb.o accusation of 
clidil-murder liroiipbl apoainsl. iiwuman who wiis linni ilcaf; 
ami in the .Aummer, v.hilo liviiip at tbo manso of Ibilma- 
(lelhm, he wrote hi.s ‘ Apiies,' wliii b t.as published in IhIH. 
Ill the end (if aulumii, t81!l, on his return to Kdinliorph, 
ill liipb healtli ami spiril.s, bcinp aii.xious to publi.,b outline.., 
ol’ bis lectures, he cnp;aped in the ))rcparalion of Ihimi v,itli 
p're.il ardour. After (..'hristinas he felt tmwell, and w.is 
obliped to find a snbslilnie to read his lectures to his class, 
tils illiiess increasin;j, his medical advis.u's recotnnicndial 
him to fake a voyape to London. Tie died at IJromplon, 
iioar Loinloii, in 1620. 

J’rown’s melaphvsical t'ennis was of the hioho‘t order, 
for he possessed its most cssentitil faculty, the power of 
analysi.s, in a liiohcr decree than any other philo.sopher of 
litis rountry. . Ilis style is bad in the c.stittialioii of persons 
of eliaslened taste; but its very e.xubcranee has piveri 
siteli a dejfrec of popularity to his leetma's that they have 
pa-ised tlirouj'h more editions than any other melapbysical 
work ever did m the same time ; and thus the most subtile 
and analytic lias also become the mo.-t popular and stimii- 
latiiiir of metaphysical writers. (Welsh’s Li/r of /Irntr/i.) 

BIIOWNK, THOMAS, a leained and able auliipiary 
and jihysician, has had the good fortune to find a bio¬ 
grapher in Dr. Johnson, whoso memoir we shall do little 
more than compress. Browne xvas born in St. Michael s, 
Cheapside, October 19, IfiO.): during bis cliildhood his 
father (a mercluiiit of antieiit familysut Upton in (Jhe.shire) 
died, leaving liitn what in those days was considered on 


ample fortune. Ho was educated at Wincliesler, and 
afterwards entered as a gentleman eoinnioner at Broadgate 

11. dl (now I’emlirokeCollege), Oxford. Having gradualeil, 
he enlcivd on iho study of medicine, and praetised for a 
short time in Clxfoidslure. He then xisited Ireland with 
his lalher-iii-law, who had some public empIoMiieiil in the 
inspection of tbe fortilicaiiuus of ibat. eomilrv : and after 
liaviiig rambled tluMugb Kranee ami Italy bc’took the de¬ 
gree of Doetor of Medieuie at Lc\(!en. His first work, 

‘ Keligio iMi'tliei,’ which appeared .stirrcptiliou.sly in I (M2, is 
.supposed to lia\e been wriKeii about soven Aears before, on 
his return to London from the Continent. It had groat 
sueei'ss, and was traiisbiled iiilii Latin, Italian, (iermnii, 
Dulidi, and I'rencli. In hi.Ki he settled at Norwieli, and 
having olilaiiied I'ousiilerable prai iieo was in the next year 
iiicorjioraled Doetor of I’lit sir at Oxford. Notnitli.-taiidiiig 
\ci v imgallaiit opinions ad\anced in the ‘ llvligio Meilici, 
he married a boly who is deicrilieil as both b"iiiitilnl and 
allraeti\e, Mrs. lildeliam, of a good Noillilk familv. She 
bore him ten childii ii, of whom a son and lliive (luiigliters 
survived their jiareiils. In 111 Hi he piililished willi his 
name a work evinemg most extensive reading and observa¬ 
tion, tiiiil on wbieh bis f.imo is principally feimded : ‘ In- 
ipiiries into N'ulgarand Cnuimon Krrors,' wUii li ran through 
six editions in 27 years. A reply to ttwasatlem)iled by A'lex- 
andi'r Ross, a great bi\er<d’ the marxellous. It was initnu- 
diately Iransl.ileil into Dtileli and (Jcnmiii, ami in later 
years into Trench. In Hi 16 appeared ‘ llydriotapliia, TJrn- 
iiiirial. nr ii Diseiuivso on Sepulchral liinsa treatise re¬ 
plete with aiitiipiariau know ledge, and oceasioiied by Ihodis- 
eiiver) of sonm anlieiit unis iii .Xorfilk. To this was added a 
much nioro fanciful o.ssay, 1-111111011 ‘The Ctardcii of ('yrns, 
01 till-(,)niuciiu\ii\ Lozeii-o-; or Ni-t work I’laiilalions of 
lliii .\iiliciits, arlificirilly, iia'.iirally, and mystically consi- 
dereil.' So iuibiicil was I’.rowue wMli vo-prcl for his fa 
viiiiriie li :ure, ill.it an iiicaulioiis render (to use tlie power¬ 
ful laiii'.u.es- e! .bdiu:- . 11 1 ‘weiil-l imagmc that dci-us-a(ion 
was t!i>'vreal bu-uu ss of tin- world, ami liial iialiirc and 
art bad 110 oi'ut lairpo-" than I i c\i-m)ilify and imilali- a 
(jumee.iix.' Tlic-e v i re all lb. - Works published in bis life- 
liiiie. Tvi o Cl llei tioU'of post e.imoiis tracts found aiicuig 
piip rs trr.usci ik.'1 and coricclo.! In bis ow n baud conlaiu 
the followin',’. I'M CCS : 

I. ■( )l-sei valii’ii I oil i-cvcral I’lanls mentioned in Scriidurc.’ 
2. ‘ Of (iarlaml:, and coronary ami oarlund I’bmis.’ ;l. ‘ (,)f 
the Ti-lics calcii by our Saviour with bis Disciples after bis 
Ucsiineclion from the Dead.’ 1. ‘ Answers to certain 
(Queries about I'isbos, llirds, and lli'cr l.s.' .7. ‘ A Letter on 

Hawks ami Fale.mr), Aiilieiit and Mi'dern.’ (i. ‘ t.)!’ Ibo 
Cymbals of the Hebrews. 7. ‘Of Ropalie or gradinil 
\ erses.’ .‘i. ‘ On Laugiurres. and parlieiilarly the Saxoii 
Tongue.’ 9. ‘Of arlifiesil Hills, M.anils, ami Barrows in 
I'.iiglaml.’ 10. ‘ Of T’roas. f’:e.' 11.’ ‘Of I he .Answers of Iho 
Oral le of Aliolbi at l)i l[dios to (Jiii-sus King of India.' 

12. ‘ .A I’roidieev eoiiceinili'r tl’io fuluro State of seieral 
Kalion-'.’ Id. ‘ Museum cUiiisum sivc llibliotheea- ab- 
scmdila.’ 

T’liii above were puldisbed in one volume iiilio, logellier 
willi works ai'kmnviedgeil by Hrowne lumself, by .Areli- 
bislmp 'J‘enntsi,i- in liis) ; j.i wliieji were aildi-il in 1722 
in -Svo. * Ki-jti-rloriniii. or muoi* Account ol Ibo Tombs ami 
Mouumeiit.s ill tin- Catlic-Ira] of Norv.icli. Other pieci-s by 
b’rowni- publi.shc-l singly by bis -oil in Ki'.m arc; ‘ I. Answers 
to .Sir Al'illiam Diigdulo’.s implirics abouf tbe Kens.’ 2. ‘ A 
Letter Concerning Ireland.’ ‘A letter concern iiig Ibo 
Urns newly discovcri-d,’ 1. ‘ Short Strictures on dilferent 
.Subjects.’ li. ‘ .A Letter t') a Kviend on tlio death of bis 
intimate Krieiid ;’ ami in the /li'i'H'iiji/ihi Hrihttiiina is 
in.sertcd ti l.ctler conlaiiiing tnstniclions for the Study of 
Hiysic 

III |(;(i.7 Browne was ebo.sen boiiorarv member of the 
College of I'bisici.uis, being, - Ids brellireii expressed 
lliemselviis in tia ir voii.-, a man ‘ I 'liluh" ct liHeris orna- 
fit.M’mitii.' Cbailes 11, kiiiglilcd him in I(i71 at Norwich, 
w here, aftra' a -li-.rl illm-.s-, li - expin d otl bis- birlliday, 1662. 
Ho was biuicil in ibci cliurcb of St. IV-ter Matierofi, in that 
eily, and a almrt and unpretending La'hl inscription on a 
niurul tablet on tbe south pillar of the altar ro.cords bis 
mumory. His sinwiving son, Kdward Browtio. poldislied 
an account of his own travels in Germany and T’mkey, and 
practised as a physician with much reputation dui iiig and 
.sub.sequently to tbo reign of CharlcM H. 

The life of Browne by Dri Johnson was prefixed in 1756 
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to a second edition of* Christian Morals,’ 12mo., which first 
appeared in 1716 jmnteJ from the original correct MS. of 
the author by .John Jcfl'ory, D.D., aVchdeaoon of Norwicli. 
The Anglo-Iatinity of Sir Thomas Browne is believed to 
have Ituii SI great iiillucncc on the style of Dr. Johnson. 
It is a stylo too i>cculiar and idiomatic ever to bo gene- 
rsilly likosl, but Browne wrote at a time when our lan¬ 
guage was in a state of transition, and had scarcely assumed 
any fixed character. If' it bn blamed as too latinised, it 
may be answered that it would be didicult to substitute 
adequate English words for those which he has employed, 
and that he by no means seeks to give false elevation to a 
mean idea by sounding phrases, but that he is (compelled, by 
the remoteness of that i<lea from ordinary apprehensions, to | 
adopt extraordinary modes of speech. Passages occur in 
the ‘ Religio Medici’ which .show Browne to bn a firm and 
sincero (Jhristian, although ])orhaps not free from certain 
fanciful prejudices; and his ‘Inquiry into Vulgar Errors’ 
may be almost received as an encyclopajdia of contemporary 
knowledge. 

BROWNE, WILLI.AM GEORGE, was born on Great 
Towcr-llill, London, on the *25th of .luly, 17C8, Ilis father, 
a respectable winc-mcrchant in London, sent him to Oriel 
College, Oxford, where, as the traveller frequently lamented 
in after-lif(^, bo met with no encouragement and little assist¬ 
ance, in his academical stinlies. After leaving the University 
he kej)t a few .terms in the Temple, and attended the courts 
of law: but he hud never any love for his profession, and 
when, by the death of bis father, bo came into possession 
of a competence, he devoted himself altogether to general 
litcrattuv, to the acquiring of modern languages, and the 
general principles of chemistry, botany, and mineralogy, 
which Were afterwards very useful to him in his travels. 

He was an ardent lover of liberty, and. stininlatcd by the 
deceptive dawning of the Erench Rcjvolution, ho repnlili.shed 
severiil political tracts, with prefaces by himself, at his ov.ii 
e.xpense. 

ilis ruling passion, bowevor, from early life had been a 
love of travelling, and an ardent desire of distinguishing 
himself as an explorer of remote and unknown countries. 
The publication of ‘ Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia,' and of 
the first volume of the ‘ Pro<‘e(?dii)gs of the African .Associa¬ 
tion' bad the ett'oet of determining him to alleniiU a ])assago 
into the interior of Africa. A<'cordingly bo left England 
towards the close of 1791, and arrived at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, in .January, 1792. After visiting the Oasis of Siwali 
(the niitient AiniuoniumJ, be returneil to Alexandria in the 
inonlb ofAjjril. In May be went to C'airo, wlioro he dili¬ 
gently studied the Arabic language and customs, with 
whielvlie made himself so familiar as to pass for an Arab 
even among Arabs. 

In September, 1792, ho started for Alqssinia, but a Mam- 
Ifik war, which bad broken out in Upjier I'^gypl, prevented 
him from getting farther than Assouan (Syene) and the first 
rapids of the Nile. On bis return down Ibe Nile he turned 
oil' at Ivenne, and visited the immense quarries near Cos- 
.soir, on the Red Sea. 

In the month of May, 179rt, Mr. Browne set out from Egypt 
with the great Soudan Caravan (Caravan of the country of 
the Negroc.s), whose destination was Dar-Ffir, a Mohamme¬ 
dan country west of Aby.ssim'a and north of the groat 
western branch of the Nile --the Bahr-el-abiad, sometimes 
called the White River, He hoped to penetrate in this di¬ 
rection into Abyssinia; and the novelty of this route into 
the interior of Africa, and the circumstance that Dar-Fur 
bud never yet been visited by a European traveller, wore in 
themselves very strong inducements. After many hard¬ 
ships be reached Dar-Fur at the end of July ; but soon after 
his an ival he fell ill, and after being plundered of almost 
everything, found himself a complete prisoner in the hands 
of the bigoted, fierce black Sultan of the country, who de¬ 
tained him nearly three years. During Ibis time he lived 
in a clay-built hovel at Cobbe, the capital of Dar-Fur, bis 
principal ainusomcut being the taming of two young lions. 
(Fortius and many other highly interesting incidents see 
Ilis own account of his travels.) Mr. Browne did not reach 
Cairo (ill the autumn of 1796. During four months of this 
journey he could not procure a mouthful of animal food 
of any kind. 

In January, 1797, Atr. Browne embarked at Daniictta for 
Syria, ami in the course of dial year lio visited Acre, Tri¬ 
poli, Aleppo, Damascus, Balbce, &c., and then, proceeding 
ihroiigli the interior of Asia Minor, arrived at Constanti¬ 


nople on the Dili of December. He returned to London 
in September, 1793, having been absent nearly seven 
years. In the spring of the year 1800 be published his 
‘ Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, from the year 
1792 to 1798.’ As a writer Browne has no great me¬ 
rits;—he was frequently quaint and odd without being 
amusing ; on not a few occasions he trespassed on delicacy, 
and ho indulged in extravagant paradoxes. One of these 
paradoxes was - that the manners and customs of the people 
of the I'last were far preferable to those df civili/cd Eu¬ 
ropeans, and that they excelled us as much in virtue as they 
did in happiness. But notwithstanding these blemishes his 
book contains a great deal of informati.m which was tliim 
both new and valuable, and it is impossible to read it with¬ 
out acquiring a strong conviction of the author's veracity. 
Ill the .summer of IHOt) Air. Browne went by way of Berlin 
and Vienna to Trieste, where he embarked lor tlic Levant. 
After seeing a great portion of Greece ami Turkey he pro¬ 
ceeded by a laud journey from Constantinople to .Antioeh, 
■whciic-e he went to Cyprus and Egypt, lii 18(12 he visited 
•Salonika, Muiinl Athos, Albania, the Ionian Islands, and 
then wont to Venice. In ISO-'i ho carcrully examiuod Sicily 
and the Lipari islands, and then returned reluctantly to 
England. Of this extensive and interesling tour ho liirn- 
solf never published any account, hut seven years after iiis 
ilealli some curious extracts from his journal were included 
j ill Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Aleiiioirs relating to European amlAsia- 
j tie. Turkey.* 

After a long interval of repose Air. Browne resolved to 
pouetratc to tlie Tartar city of Samareand and the central 
regions of .Asia. He left i.oudoii for Conslautinoplc in the 
.summer of ISI'2 : at the end of that year he went, from the 
Turkish capital to Smyrna, which city ho left in the sjiriiig 
j of 1818 to proceed tliroiigli Asia Minor and Armenia. On 
' the first of .Juno he arrived at Tabriz, just within the 
■ frontiers of I’er.sia, where he slaved till the end of summer. 
Ill piir<uance of his idaii of penetrating into Tartary he 
took his dejiarluro for Tehiaii, the present capital of Persia, 
accompanied by only two servants. 

Some days after their departure from Tabriz his two 
attendants returned to (hat city, where they rcqiorted (hat 
at a place ahout 120 miles from Tabriz Air. Browne had 
been attacked and murdered by robbers, who had iiermiited 
them (the two servants) to escape. They hronght hack 
with them a donhle-harrelled gun, and a few other cll'ccts 
of Mr. Browne's, hut no papers. At the instance of >Sir 
Gore Oiiseley, who was (lion en a diplomatic mission in 
the country, the Persian government dcsiialehed soldiers to 
the spot described liy the two servants, with orders to bring 
back Air. Browne's remains, and hunt out the assas.sins. 
According to their own report the soldiers failed in both 
tlie.so measures, hut fully ascertfiiiied the faet of Air. 
Browne's death, by finding torn fragments of his clothes, 
which being in the Turkish fashion and made at Conslan- 
tiiiojilo were very distinguishable from Persian. They said 
they believed the body must have liei'ii torn to pieces and 
devoured by beasts of prey, and, as thi-y are very niimcroii.^* 
in most parts of Persia, this was probably the fact. Some 
time after, certain hones, supposed to be those of Air. 
Browne, wore brought to Tabriz, ami interred there with 
due respect. ‘ The spot,' says Air. Walpole, ‘was happily 
chosen near the grave of Thevenot, the celebrated Freneii 
traveller, who died in this part of Persia about a century 
and a half before.’ Sonic doubt however must be allowed 
as to whether these said relics ■were really The hones of 
Mr. Browne. 

As the murderers were never discovered, some awkward 
suspicions fell upon the Persian government, who, being 
then at war with the Turcomans, were siqiposed to ho 
jealous of European intercourse with those horde.s, or with 
any of the people cast of the Caspian Sea. It was .said at 
the time that men high in authority in the Shah’s court 
had shown great anxiety about the traveller’s objects ami 
destiiiulion, and had particularly wished to know whether 
he was a military man or an engineer. It should he men¬ 
tioned, however, on the other hand, that Air. Browne’s im¬ 
prudence in wearing the Turkish dress exposed him in a 
special manner to the fanaticism of the Persians, who bate 
the Turks (the schismatic Alohammedans, as they call 
them) even more than they hate Christians, and liavo 
seldom any objection to send a bullet through the head 
that wears a turban of. tlie Constanlinopolitan fashion. A 
Persian in the Shah’s service said to the writer of this 
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article, ‘Had Mr. Browne only worn an English hat he 
iniglil. have gone safely through Persia.’ The only public 
li uits of this last journey are a few short extracts of letters 
from Mr. Browne to his friend Mr. Smithson Tennant, 
which also arc included in Mr. Walpole's work. (Seo Mr. 
Browne’s own Hook of Trarr/s; and Mcmoirn rrhitht" to 
European and Asiatic Turkei/, edited by the Rev. Robert 
AValpiilc, 18 ‘ 20 .) 

BROWNISTS, a name given to a religious parly which 
arose during the 16th century. The reformation recognized 
the principle of independent judgment in spiritual matters; 
and it was a natural conscfiuonce of the removal of the 
restraints imposcil by the chui'ch of Rome, that tlie period 
in whicli the liberty of private judgment was first enJo}ed 
was distinguished by great diversity and contrariety of 
opinions. In the lOlli century contests were pcriictnally 
recurring between parties who desired a more compli'tc 
reformation than had yet taken place, and those wliosi* 
s\ mpalhies were connected in some degree witli the past, 
and whose views having been satistled by the reforms which 
hud already been efi'ected, wi.shed to arrest the religious 
movemeiit of the age. It was at this period lliat the 
Brownisis arose; at least wo have the authority of Neal and 
Moshi'im for the fact. In Adams’s Diclinrmnj of nl! 

it is stated that the sentiments of the I’rownists 
hcwl been professcil in England, and churches c.slaMishcd in 
a'‘'’ordaiice «ilh tludr rules, before the dale usually asMsnied, 
and that therefire Robert Brown was not their fcinilcr. 
The writers whom we have named, h'lwevcr, look upon him 
a.s the ori'j^inator of those part ictilar views which hound tin* 
sect logcihcr. Ts'eal, in his Hislonj of Ik.’ I'uriUtns, 
enumerates the leading principles of the IJrowni-is. lie 
savs, * The Brownisis did not dill'er from the (,'hurch of 
England in any articles of faith: but were very ri'>id and 
narrow in points of discipline. They denied the t’burch of 
England to be a true church, and her ministers to he l ightly 
ordained. 'J’hcv maintaiiiod the di-cipline of the C'iinndi 
of Bnglaiid to he I’opi.sh and aiili-t.'bri'lian. ami all her 
ordinanecs and sacraments invalid. Tlu>y ajtprchcndcd, 
according to scripture, that every church ought to he cou. 
fined within the limits of a single e.-.tigia'gaiion . and that 
the governinoiit should he democratieal. Tin- whob' power 
of admillir.g and excluding inemhers, with tin- deciding of 
all controversies, was in the hr-itlierhood. Their cliuich 
elib-ers, for preaching the word and taking care of the ii.ior, 
wer-,- clioscn from anu/ng themselves, ami scparal<-d to their 
several olliecs by fasting and prayer, and impo.-i'ien of the 
hands of some of the lirethren. They diil no| allo.v tlie 
pri ->thood to be a. distinct eiilcr, or to give a man an in¬ 
delible cbanicter; but as tbe vote of tbe brotlu-rbooil made 
him an olliccr, and g.ive liini authority to prea<-b and ad¬ 
minister the satranienfs among tliein, so tlie same power 
could diseharge him IVcuu bis otiiec, and reduce bun to the 
state of it private brother. Every eliurcb <jr j-iciety (>f 
dbristians meeting in one place was, according to thi* 
Brownisis, a body corporate, having foil power within it'i-lf 
to admit and exclude members, to elioo-c and ordain id'.ieeis, 
ami when tlie good of the society rcipiiretl it, ttidi p.is-.- them, 
without being accountable to classes, convocations, synods, 
councils, or any jurisdiction whatsoever.’ (\'ol. i., p. 
Edition I7:t‘2.) 

Robert Brown, flic founder of the sect, was in-arly .--oii- 
iiccttul with the Lord Treasurer Cecil. He was cducat.-d 
at Corjius Clirisli college, C.’amhriflgc, and prcaidu-d soiiic- 
tinics in Bcunct cliiircli, whore, says Neal, ‘the v<dieun-iico 
of his dc'livery gained him reputation with the tieopb-.’ He 
was snhscfincntly a .schoolmaster, and allcrwards a loctuicr 
at Islington. Neal terms him * a fiery, hot-iicadi-d young 
man :’ and Mosheira, ‘ an insinuating man, hut very un¬ 
settled and inconsistent in his views and notions of things.’ 
Ho went about the country inveighing against the dis< i- 
plino and ceremonies of the church, an-1 exhorting the 
people by no means to comply willi tbein. In the year 
1580 the’ Bishop of Norwich caused him to be tak.-n into 
custody ; but Brown, acknowledging llr.it he bad otb-nded, 
W!>s released. In 158‘2 he published a book entitled ‘ J he 
Life and Manners of True Christians;' to which W'as jire- 
fixed ‘ A Treatise of Rcforinalion without tarrying for any ; 
and of the wickedness of those preachers who w ill not reform 
themselves and their charge, because they tarry till the ma¬ 
gistrate command and compel them.’ He was again taken 
into custody, but released on the iiAercession of bis rela- 
‘ive the lord treasurer. Four years afterwards he again 


1 ravelled through various parts of the country preaching 
against bishops, ceremonies, ecclesiastical courts, ordaining 
of ministers, &e., for whi'cli, ns he afterwards boasted, he 
had been committed to thirty-two prisun.s, in some of whifh 
be could not sec bis band at noon-day. At length ho 
formed a separate congregation on his own principles ; but 
being fiirccd to leave tbe kingdom in consciiueiice of the 
persecutions which llicy met willi, they ncconipanicd Brown 
to Middlelnirg in Holland. Neal observes, that ‘when 
this handful of people wore delivered from the bisliops they 
crumbled into parties among themselves, iiisomticli that 
Brown, being weary of liis ollice, returned into England in 
the year 1,'js;), and having renounced his princiiilcs of 
separation, became rector of a clnircli in Norlbamptonsliire. 
Here he lived an idle and dissolute life (according to Fuller) 
far from that Sabbatarian sli iciness llial bis followers aspired 
after. He liad a wile, with whom be did not live for many 
years, and a cluirch in which he never prcaclicd. At 
length, lu-iiig poor ailil proud, he struck the cotislahl'' of 
his iviri'h lor (Icinandiiig a rale of him ; and being beloved 
hv liohody, the ollicer siimmoneil him before Sir Rowland 
St. .loliii, who committed him to Noi-th:iniptoii gaol. The 
decrepit old man, not being aide to walk, was carried tliither 
upon a fealhcr-hcd in a cart, wlu-re he fell sick and died in 
the year lfi:iii, and sist year of his age.' 

After Brown's death Ins principles continned to gather 
sliviiglh in England. The Brownisis were i-uhseiiiienlly 
known both in England and Ilollund liy the name of Inde- 
peiidenls. 

B'lUCM, EHW.MlI), s(>(>on.'l s>m of Edward Bruce of 
Blaii-hall, in the couiily of Elgin, was horn ahoni the year 
and having p.is.'cd advocate at the ScoUish bar, was 
early appoiiili'il one of the jmlges c.f (he (loiiimissary (knirt 
of ICdiiihiirgh—a eoiirl insliliilcd soon alter the Befornia- 
lion ill the place ol'lhe aholi>h<'d eonri ofllie Ollicial of I.o- 
lliiaii. Ill this ehair he siicci-ed.-d Boherl, Dean of .Alier- 
Icen, who had hceii al-o a lord of session, anil was siipi'r- 
-eded, ill .January, I .>7is on aceoiinl of his * iiiliahilil ie.' 'I'he 
late of Bi'iicc's appointliienl, hoMcvcr, is. from tin- loss of 
ccords, uncertain ; but from tin- I’ilmcddcn MS. {.-lih’. 
'dir.) wc learn that on the 1 Ilh .Inly, l.'i.sl, Bruce appeared 
hefrre the .lodges of the eolirl of session, and declared, that 
though iioiiiinaleil (’oniniissiiry of Kdiiihnrgh in the room of 
the Dean of .Xbenlceii, yet he would lake no hcnefil tlicre- 
froiu during the lii'o oflilr. .Mt-xander Syni, also one of the 
coiniiiis.s.aries, hot all fees and prolitsofllie place should ac¬ 
crue to the lords of ses-ioii. On the Jftii .July, ho 

was made ('oniiiiondator i.f Kiiiloss, under a reservation of 
the life-rent of Waller the .Miliol of Kiiiloss; and about the 
same time be was ai.poiiited one of tlie dcimtcs of the J>ord 
.Jlislieo (.'.■iic-r.il of Scolleicl. 

Ill l.■JS 7 (be ;/ei:eral assembly fjf the .Scottish church 
having sent comnii sioners l-i parliament to dciiuind the re¬ 
moval of tin' prelate-, i'roiii th:it h-iiisc, as having no aiitho- 
rilv IVoni the c'.mrcli. and the mo; I of them no fnnciion or 
ehar-!.; v.halevi r in it. Bruce rose, and diieeting himself tft 
the king '.vh'i was pre.. iii, made a long discourse of the right 
lluw hail to sit .md give \ojci- li.r the cimrch in these nieel- 
iiigs, coiophiiiiiiig at ill.-same lime that llie Preshyferian 
cler-;v had most i iiproperly siml (lieiii forth of tlieir places 
ill tin- church, and now Ihoiighl to exclude lla-in also from 
llieir plac.-s in tin stale, which tin- prelates hoped his majesty 
uoiild not sull'cr. but would punish as a prcsiiiiipluous arro- 
gaiicv. Mr. R 'hcrt I'out, a Brcshvlcrian minister, and one 
of the comiiiisMoners f.r the (diiirch on this occasion, was 
stopped in his reply by the king, who willed them to bn fpiiet, 
and present tlioii- petition orderly to the lords of the articles, 
through whom lliey sli.iiild ho <aiiswcrcd. When the |)etilion 
came helin-o the lords of arli- 'cs, it was rejected without 
observal ion. 

In l.j'M Bruce was dis|)alched on an embassy to England 
— an cmployiiieiit which at that ‘ nio not unfreijncntly de- 
tolvcd upon the jinlgcs of the court of session or other supe¬ 
rior courts of ju-ticc- to roniidaiii of the secret iissuranco 
given liy Ibo (^iiccii of England to'liic Karl of RotbwcU, and 
ofllie barhour afforded bitii in In-r dominions ; and tbougli 
Klizalicth refused to deliver up Bothwel’ as desired, yet, in 
coiiscfpience of the rtinonstrances of the amba.ssadors, she 
c.nTimarided him to depart the realm. In 1597 Brute was 
named one of the overseers of a subsidy tlicn granted by 
purliameiit to tbe king for furni.shing ambassadors, and other 
important purposes: and on the 2nd December same year 
he was made a lord of session. In 16 'J 8 he was again sent 
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ambassador to ICnslaud. Ho failed in securing the main 
object of bis jiiission, \vbicl» was to (>l)lain the queen’s recog¬ 
nition of James ns her suec-cssor in the throne ; but by his 
skill iunl address he gained over many of the English to bis 
master s serviee. Ho was once more sent to England in 
jfiOI, in eoinpany with the Karl of Mar, to intercede for the 
Karl of Kssex; but arriving too late fijr their iiurpose, the 
ambassadors readily converted their message into ono of 
c iiigratulatiou to Eli/abeth on her escape from the eonsjii- 
racy. On this occasion Bruce had the gooil fortune to 
settle a corrospondenec between the kingdoms, which coutri- 
biited not a littli! to tlamcs’s ]H?aeeal)lo accession to the Eng¬ 
lish throne. In reward for these scrvicc.s Bruce was knighted, 
aucl created a iK>er by the sl\le of Baron Bruce of Kinluss; 
and having accotnp.u'.ieil James to Eng.land, he was, on ;ird 
March, 1 titJ.I, calUsl to the kiiie’s <-oi:ncil hoard, and then 
made master of the rulls, when la? resigned his seat on the 
Scottish bench ''. He v.a'i niccceded in the rolls, in ItiOS, 
by Sir Edward I'hillips, and died on the 1 till January, 1011, 
in the G-'nil year of his age. By bis wife, wlio was daughter 
of Sir yVlexander Clerk of Balbiriiie, some time Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, he had two sons and a daughter. Through the 
former ho was ancestor of the noble houses of Aylesbury and 
Elgin; aud, with the daughter. King James gave 10,000/. 
witii his own hands, as a marriage portion to William second 
Earl of Devonshire. 

BUlItiE, .1 .'VM ES, was born at Kinnaird, in Stirlingshire, 
the 11th J.)i;ec,nbcr, t7.'lti. He was the eldest son of David 
Bruce, Ksq., of Kinnaird, and of Maric.n tJraham, of Airth. 
When eight years of age ho was sent to l.ondou to school, 
and after tlirec years ho was removed to Harrow, where lie 
remained till ir iO. At Harrow lie became acf|naint(sl with 
Dailies Barrington, and lln ir frieiub.hip lasted for lile. On 
liis return to iScollan I he was entered, by bi.s father, at the 
University of .Edinburgh, to study the law, in which ho 
made but little progre-s, and he shortly aftei'removed into 
the country on account of his heahh. In the coni dry he 
followed llie sports ofthe Held, and hecanio a helil rider and 
a gooil uiarksni:ui. In I he set olf for London with a 
view to obtain leave to sclllc in India as a IVee tra'ler. In 
London he uiade the acquaintance of Mrs. Allan, the widow 
of a wine iiierehant, wlio,;-.' daughter he soon after married, 
and h.'came a parlm-r in the hnsinc.-.s. A few moiiths after 
his maniiige his wife died: Bnieo however eonlinned for 
some yeais in the prirlnersliip, and, in iro7, he made a 
journey through Portugal, Hpaiu, Eraiicc, and the Nether¬ 
lands, partly on business aud partly for his own information. 
iSome of his remarks on th-ise eoumries are ((noted in his 
lile, by Dr. Murray, from Bruce’s MW. joiiriials. His 
father died in 17 j8, and Briiee returned to England to suc¬ 
ceed to tlio family estate, with a moderalo iiieeme, which, 
however, was considcrahly increased in consc<(uencc of the 
e'.-,tahlishincnl ofthe (hirron ironworks in its in iglihomhood. 
In I7fil Bruce dissolved his purlnersliiii in the wine trade. 
Ho had for some time (lasl a[i()lied himself to the study 
of .Ar.ihie, and had likewiso turned liis allention to the 
Elhiopic in Ludolfs wtuhs. He also iinjirovi d liiiiist lf in 
drawing, nndi'r ahlo teachers. By means of liis friend, Mr. 
AVood, the under Secretary of State, l.e heeauie known to 
Mr. Pitt, who ci'iisnlh’d liiiii ali.uit an exiiodilioii intended 
5 ig.iin.sl Kerrol, whieh Icniever did nut take (dace. At the 
h.'giniiiiig of 17(i- Lord Halifax, at the suggestion of Mr. 
AVood, appointed Bruce Coii.sul-'general at Algiers, with the 
niiderstaiiding that he was to visit the interior of Barbary, 
and m.ikc .skotehes of tlie iuili<(uilies which, according to 
Shaw, existed there. In a oonversiilion which Bruee had 
with Lord Halifax, somclliiiig also was said about the mys- 

• \W uri* lu*ro voniUMled itf :i mist.iko rortuiiily Ijy Iho Icariiod 

hi Ills Horips of the* l.oxl i'haiiivUtir!* aiicl Lord 
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tcrious sources of the Nile, and of the glory that would 
accrue to any hold traveller who should exjilnre them. 

Bruce set out for his cuiisulate hy way of lliily, in which 
country he si>cnt several months improving hiimself in the 
study of drawing and of nntiqiiitie.s. At Rome ho luadc 
tho acquaintance of Mr. Lnmisden, the author of ‘ Roman 
Antiquities.’ AVhile at Naples he went to Pa-stum and 
made sUetehes of the lemjiles, which he caused to ho cn- 
grave-d tuid intended to publish with illustrations, hnt we 
find him afterwards eom])iaiuing to his friend Mr. Strange 
that some ono had obtained access to the engravings at 
Paris, had copied them, and published them in London by 
.subscrijition. In March, 17<;;{, he finally left Italy tor 
Algiers, where he remained about two years, during wbi'-b 
he seems to have supported with sjiirit and firmness the 
iiite-rests and the dignity ol' his cnniitry, though in so doing 
he was not always eonnteiianecd as he expected hy the 
ministry at home. During his slay at Algiers he h-.niH .l 
the rudiments of surgery from the eonsnlate surgi- ii. 
Bruce's consnl.shi|i was iniended from the hcgiiiiiiiig as a. 
temporary a|)[>oiiilineiit to facilitate his view.s of discover., 
and he had been promised several moiitbs’ leave of a’l) . )-: a 
to travel in the interior, which however he never oblaine-i: 
but in May, irC.G, a successor was appointed, on wla.M- 
arrival Bruce left Algiers for Tunis. Having obtained 
leave of the bey to travel through his dominions wiili an 
escort, he visited tho eonnlry along tho hanks of llic B.i- 
gradas, and the ruins of Thugga, Keif, and Ilydrah, ai;d 
thence went to Tijiasa, in the province of Constantina, the 
capital of which, tho aiiticnt Cirta, he also visited, though bo 
did not discover its remains, as is stated in his life, for Shaw 
Sind Sanson had visited them before him. He next went to 
Silil’e, Medraslicin, where,ho says, is the se])ulchioof Sypliax, 
and thence to the .Jebcl Anress and the ruins of Tez/ente, 
siqiposcd to bo the Jiiiticiil Lauibtosa, from wbciice be ro-eii- 
tered the Tunis territory by way of Kazarecii and Sbeiilab; be 
then visited the S.E. part of that statu, the i.laiid of.li r'uu, 
and (iroceeded to Tri()oli across the desert. His dcf - vijiiion 
of these places in the iiilrodnctioii to liis travels is vei) hasty 
and meagre, and at the same lime be s|icaks rather iliulil- 
ingly of his able predecessor Bluiw'. Bince iiiadi- dre.s. ing i 
of the arcliiteclnral remains, pad of w liieh aro in th.u kno.--’:; 
private colleclioil. Tllo.si-who fia-l an interest al.'uut tbii 
matter may compare Brncii's and Shaw’s accounts with that 
lati ly gi\en by Sir Grunvillu Tciiqde (Jirrursinn-s in Utc 
7l/(.-(/(/(';'7Yr«(’a/<), w lio vi.-'iled the interior of Tunis. Tlicn- 
is a letter fioiii Bruce to Mr. AVood Id Unic. 'a 

Life, No. xxiii.), wbicli being wiillcii at tlii.s early stage cl' 
his journeys of disci,very is cliaracterislio of llie writer's 
style when (hiseaiiling upon his own achiovenicnts. He 
says ‘ 1 liave drawn eight trinnqdial arches, seven t'orin- 
tliian toiiii>los, whose jilaiis, (.arts, and dccoratioii.s T have 
hy very laborious searches and excavalioiis made nnsch' 
entirely master of; one large tenqile of the eoniposile order 
iu its best age, two large iu(ueduets, the ruins <d' the* tbicu 
(iriiicipal cities of Africa, ,k>l, L’irla, and (,'arthage ;’ and 
then he adds, ‘1 inay safely say 1 have not left in llie pari'i 
1 have visiUal one stone undesigned whence any beiielit 
could result to the arts. I have corrected and cleared up 
many pa.isagcs of the Antoniiic Iliiioraiy, Pciilinger’s 
tables, and I’lolemy, as well as of Sanson, Nolliii, and 
Dibbler’s I'Teiieh maps, all by actual obst-rvali-ms,’ itLc. 
lie llien enters into a detail of his dangers and fatigues. 
At the hot turn of the letter there i.s a note hy the editor, 
Dr. Murray, who says that ‘it is obvious that Bruce ex¬ 
aggerated the diHicultie.s of ti-avelling in Barbnry, wiili a 
view to attract tho notice of some people then in jiower, but 
with little success.’ Travelling iu the interior of Biirl ary 
is certainly not without danger, but Bruce aiqiareiitly mag- 
nifled tho extent of his own discoveries. The.sc joiinicys 
in Barbary were performed helwceii September, 17fi5, and 
February, l7f>G. From Tripoli lie sailed to Bengazi, whence 
he was driven away by famine and war, and, having em¬ 
barked ill SI crazy Greek ves.sol for Caiidia, was sliiiiwrecked 
and sw’am on shore at Toloiiicta, from wheiiee he returned 
te Bengazi in Oetolxir, 17CG. He there reinaiiied two 
months in great distress, and at last esi^aptid from that 
iiiiscruble country in a French vessel for Candia, where ho 
was seized by an intcruiillent i’evor, wliich returned occa- 
sionully during his subse(]uetil travels. From Candia ho 
went to Syria, visited Baulbcc and I’almyra, and resided 
for .soiuo time at Aleppo with Dr. Patrick Russel, physician 
to the factory, front whom ho received further iustructiou iu 
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llio medical avt. After spendinpr about one year in Syria 
he proceeded to Alexandria in June, l"tiS. At Cairo he 
'vas introdii'-eil to AU Bey, tiio Maineluko chief, whose 
(..‘o|iiie. minister, Maaleni llisk, liad conci'ived n hieJi opinion 
(if Bruce, whom 1)C fanciod to bo a eroat astrologer. Bruce 
had now fixed liis jilati of sjoin'r to Abyssinia, lie met at 
(.';iiro Father Crislopber, a Creek whom ho had known at 
Alrriers, ami who nas n(»'v Ai'chimandrilo under Mark, 
I’atiiurcl) of Alexandria, lie also obtained letters from the 
l>atriarch for several Cri-ek i who were in hifth stations in 
Abyssinia, and from Ali Bey for the shereef of Miarea, llu! 
iiayib of Miusowa, anil the kiti;.r of Seunaar. Thus jirovidcd 
he sol. off for Upper Kirypt, a country which was then far 
from biMiia: ncenralely known. M'lmlover interest Bruce’s 
account of Eijyptian antiquities wliicli he p;ivcs in the tii'st 
hi.ok of hi-i travels miuht possess at the time, has now 
pa.sscd away. Ilis description is not free from inaccuracies, 
but. he corrected several common crror.s; he confirmed 
J’. c .cko in li.\iir 4 up.m .Metrahcnny as the site of Memphis, 
and h" visited s nne of the painted t.imbs at Thelics. I'lum 
till' Kile he cr>>ssed the d'esert to Cosseir. from whence he ■ 
s'liled t'.ir.lidda in .\pril, irfi'.i; lint iiisl •ad of yoino direct 
to ili'bla ho uent. acconhno to ids own stateineiits, up tlie 
to Tor. and liience aloinj tiie .Vrahian coast to .Jidila. 

11 ' civcs his olis -rvation miii I iie h\ droe'r.ipliy of liis conr.-'es, I 
th.i p,’':iion ami in-ari-'q of the t nvns :u!il liarlionrs, ike. ! 
'I’i'Is vo\c';(' up loT',!' as W..11 as the snlisi-quenl vovaoe to ; 
ric.- I r. Ills of cl ^lainicii, hav<‘ hcen hy s.ime c.insidcrcd j 

a-. Il tiiioiis, and i*r. .Mnrr.iV hmi.s--lf in iiis corrc.'poiidciice I 
uil.'i .'iall ( llidl’s Li/>nl .s'./,'/) acknowled;^.-d that, * the dates ; 
arc contrary to tlieir exist,'iic,'lint yet. it is a fact tliut j 
Brni-''’.-'. iib.-ervations are fully conftrnied liy the late survey 
of il;.' I'o'ists of ih" Red Sc;t (A'o/c.v lui Jinirc's dfiiirl i/l //n; [ 
Jil of fhn Soi ie/i/, vi)l. V.) made under j 

tlij or.lers ol'the Bomliay irovermuent. j 

At .li-ld'i Bruce received every eiiconvaocment for his 
Aliyssiuiaii journey. I'lie Knolish at .lidda, and esiicciallv j 
Captain Price of the Lion Fast liidiaman, kindly c.xerled j 
Ih.'ir inllncnce willi tlio antliorities rtf llial ]ilacc. Metical j 
Ap.,, the minister of tlie .shi’reef of Meci-a, originally an | 
Aliy-.sim'aii sl.ive, w.is well acquainted witli Ba.s Micliael, j 
the trivenior of Tipre, and at that time the nio.st power- : 
fnl cliief in .Miyssinia. At Cajitain I’rice's snopestion ! 
?>ielical Apa apreed to .send one of liis confidential servants, 
al.i’mimel (jihlicrii, a native of .■\liyssiiiia. to aceornpany ' 
lb nee in his jiinrncv, and lie wrote to l\as .Mieiiael, rec.iiii- i 
ini mhnp the tr.ivclier as a!i Knalisli plivsieiaii to his pro- 
f ci lion ai’iiiii't i lie iiav ib of Masow a, a kiiid of indep,. nileiit | 
eliiid', mIio',., i-nn ll vailtl avariee were tlie dread of si l aupers. ; 
Tins l,|•,•.■■lnli 'll , .Meli-'al .\pa proved very mi'fiil l i Ih'iice. 
Tie s.'liie.l wjlh (lliil.ii'i'li I'.r Masowa in Septemin'l'. irtil). 
O'.i ai'i'i'.inp at '.la-owa, (iiliiierii went on ;lioi,i lir.sl and 
ili-;!.itcli,'d the l -tU is to Ras ''.iii liiiel, afi"r bicli Ib.'in e 
V, a 1 di'niiia il j'ul w.-eks. aiilio'.ed and 1 l;reat'.'in ■! liy llie 

iiaviii, and in some dancer nf liis life. Bruce e\bii,ili d bis , 
n-n.’.l (irnines.s and i'onra';i', .md was I'ount-.'iianeed in 
seeret by .Abnu d, th.i m-.yib’s ncplu-.v, and a. lielter man 
th.in liis uiii'le, for wboiii Hi", a-" liad brenobt a Ictli'i' 
lioni .\i.".'ea. At last tiv. sseiim i's came ti Mnso'.va i'rom 
the inti.'rior, beariiip let tors I’rom R..is Mndiael and I’rom , 
.Iniini, ilis deputy at Ado, '..a, ief|m''tinp 111' iiavili imnie- 
cliaU'lv 1,1 i’.n'Wiii'd the fiireieU iilivsician. O.illie l.illi iNii- . 
X'linb'cr Bruce left Arlo'eko witli tlie caravan, and afler . 
iT.'S.sinp Hie Taraiita miiuiilaii s arrived at Dixaii, llie 
fi'iioilei' town of Tiere. On llie fitii liecemlier he arrived 
at Ado'.va, the nsideni'e oi’ Ras Miclia-'l, who was llieii 
absent on a eanip'ii:;n in Amliaia. Bruce was kindly re- I 
ccivi-.l hy the d. ic.itv .Taiiiii, v>ilh wlioin lie remained till the 
mid.ileof.lann ily, 17711. lie \isiled Axnm and other jdaces ; 
in the m iphbourii'.od, and ['('iitinninp his j.nirney tlironpli . 
.Sir,’’ and across tlie Tacaz/e, he pa.-sod over the Lamahimn, I 
a pari of the .Siimeu raiipe, and arrived a< (loiidar ubmit . 
the middle of Febniary. The R-as ami the yoniip kiiip were , 
slid absent with the *army, but Brnee became acquainted 
With Ayli) Aylo, a man of rank and very partial to loreipii- j 
Cl'S, who iiilrediiecil him to the Itephe orqtiecn dowaper, i 
and ariervviU'ds to her dauphtev O/.oro Fslher, Has Michael’s j 
wife, who continued Bruce’s constant friend durinp his resi- j 
tlenco in Abyssinia. 

Bruce reiilaincd nearly two years in Abyssinia, which ho 
siKuit entirely in that division of the empire called Amhara, 
and in that part of it which borders On the lake Uenibea, 
without ever again visiting Tigr6. Concerning the phy sical 


geography of tha country his information is scanty and in- 

accurate. The southern provinces of Shoa, Efat, &c. ho did 
not visit. The country was in a state of confusion, owing 
to a civil Mar lietMCcu Has Michael and other chieftains, 
llio eampaipn ot tliai year 177(>, after liepiniuiip unfavour- 
alily Ij Michaels eause, elided liy Iiis iumpiete triumph, 
which was altenib'd by all the ati'iicitics of rc\i.npe iii which 
that clover hut cruel eliicf was prone. In November of that 
year Bruce .succeeded in rcacliinp ilm sources ol’llic /\tiawi, 
wliich was ihi'ii considered as lli,' m lin stream of the Nile; 
thus aee tniplishinp what he hidlroui ill,' licpinninp fixed 
in his mind as the main object of liis amliition. 

As Bruce’s iiarraiive o| liis rcsi.lciic.! in .'Vliv.ssini.i lia.s 
been tlie snbjcid of mncli conirovcr.'rt, and as doniits of his 
vcr.K'ity have hccii hy some carried to an niireasonabte ex¬ 
treme, it is well to state I'.i re. »m bat crc'.hlile native wit¬ 
nesses wli.i had Known him at (, 'udar >tilled many tears 
afler to S.ilt l oneeniiii't; liim. S ilt, in hi.; ser'on.l journey 
to .Aiiy.ssiiiia, liecumc acqnai'iiled willi Dol'tor Ksllici', a 
learned old man, mu.'!i r. siu'cicd in tli.' conutry, wlio, wlicn 
a yoniip man studviiip at (.'. I'.dar, bad been iiilimately 
aei|iiainted with Bro.'i-, and, al’iii' a laji-e of nearly forty 
veal's, still spoke of liii'i in Icrms of fi icndly I'l'pai'd. lie 
said tliat vilicii Briico fii'.t . irivi' l at (oont.ir, Ras Michael 
was absent willi iho arinv, lull lii:'l ‘havinp qiicstioucd two 
firci'lis, Mvilce i'l'lr.is and P.ui! s,'.'.lio pavii a f.'ivouriilile 
uccounl of his rclipioii,’ the Fa -. on !ns reiiii'.i, was iinlui od 
to trciclhiiu willi preal atti Hii,,n. Bruce’s n'liiiiaiioii was 
prcatly incicascil by 1,1s liaviinr i 'n'.'il on.' il’ iia- I*.l;"'!iacr.s 
cliildrcii, and al-o .\ v 1., I 'ool’n, tl.'.ii.i I'l.-'J;.. r’s . (i.'i |,v a iiirmcr 
liustiaiid, of lln.' small pox. <b'..r.i I'l.i’nci', ibo ili'plu' or 
queen dowaper, and .Avlo .AvKi, I'ei auie liis warm palrons. 
After remamir.;; sonU' iime at. (londar, be m I out, with llie 
kiiip’s pi i'inissiiiii, to vUil the s nri ,'s ol ili.' .\liiiwi, ninlcr 
tile protection of basil, tlie povi'i'itor of Damol ami (,'o- 
j.mi. who liad llicii made his peace willi Ua'i Michael. 
Brneo went with Balueaiii, a voinip Italian artist, who 
attended him on his tiavcU. A't’li'i' I'ailinp in a lir- i attempt, 
in which llic.y were iiliiinlcrcil, ilicj snccci iii'd in a 'ccond, 
and returned safe to (Kniilar. lioflcr F-llicr dcscrilicd 
Bruce as a nolile-l.iokinp man, w ho rode remarkably well 
on il Idaek Iioi'm' of bis own; tlie Kinp, sometmies li-nl liiiu 
a horse out of Ids stud. Bnicc was prcatly iKi'.icd bv tlm 
kinp. and wa.s one of tlie balooiiials or fivoiirites iit courl, 
Ras Michael \v;is al. o atl.ichcd to 1dm, l,i'.l .-el lom pave liim 
aiiv lldiip. Bi'iu'e rcsi'!, d parilv al Koscain and p.aillv a! a 
lioiise near Kcdits liaiili;.'-!, wlin b wis pj\,.n inm |,i the 
Kinp. Ki'lla A aso,; . .i.i.l many oi’u r jier.,iis ol’ raiiK in 
tlm coimlry were much alla'lu'il li luo,' !, and ulun ll'.o 
latter qidlii d A ii> .- 'ii'.a, )> ll.'r i’.-i!,. r Mini ' b 'Ici’i bebind 
liim iip e il ii iua'.’ r ' 1u I •; di feat aiol dis. 

place, Bruce I'elorood 1 ’•• li\ -...ly ' t Bi ii.i.. '.r. ’ilm-. far 
Dot,or Iv llo-i' s a'-couel i:po".. '. iili iii ■ le dll p..il of l;ri,c..’s 
luirra'ive. Bill .i; e.c.., .- i,!,1 • ,li , i 'paiicy in sc-, ci iil 
of tic 'b'lai’s, j.J.dcr i'. .- n 1 li, .i ihd nol .speak 

Iho Tiiir'’' I'oipi’.ae", n r much ,,1 il.e .‘iioh.iric; that when 
heairivcl in llu'c.innlry, li,' c ..ibl leail the wri'.t"ii cha- 
riict.'i'S of tli.'ir lii'oK s, Knl il.d not po- , s., any iri'i'al Uu'iw- 
bilji'of till' (Jim z, lli'iu'.'ii in this ro-.p"i'l, as w, ll as with 
rcp.ird t ) the .\nib.irii', lie l•,,;l-iil.'rai iy impiovicl Idiiisclf 
iliirinp Ins slay, lie v,,is ;o c.aop;'nie'l bv ;iii micrp.cli'i'of 
llu; liiimo of .Micma'I, ll.r.-iivb V'b'uo lu* pcniTaily con- 
versi'il. Ill' ; p iK'i ,'i' .\r;dii,' viit'i -oioc of tlie Mns- 

sulmaii inluiliilaiils. Bruce n. ', m' comi.euideil a body of 
lioi'se, as he s.tiited ; the Kiup lu;d im lioilv puerd. ihonph 
iie had a h'ldy of ’olack lior-ciiii o l’i.,io >'i onaar, vrlio vvei'u 
eummaiided l,y liln-, a Mu' iilmm. I;,''ice was lu.l ae- 
liiiiliy eiipap; 1.1 ill war, but v. a- pi.'senl al one liiittie, 
prolialdy the secoml biiltK' ol 1' lora.'.o-', and ll.ii i.i ron- 
i’lrme.l liy Bruce’s ori'iiiud j-.iu'iuilip'oli"! !>;. Dr.'vlurray 
in Ids edition of tiie’i’ravcl.s, i:od '.'.lo, li ihl’d r i inisi-’.er.ihly 
bom Brnee’s text in llie n .rr.iii'.e. K.i : immiout or di-.lrict 
was everpivfil i'l Brim;, tluiopli la' '.'.as t.i ba'e fre- 
qutiitly asUeil lin' tlm •'ovi romcnl of Fas i-l b’e,'!, which was 
held at i.ne tiiO'; by .‘Vyt.i ('olil’ii. 'J.iftcr F-liler raid tliat 
Aiiiha A'ioons, prince id’ Tjiio.i, iicvir %i.siii;d tJond.ir mi 
B ruce’s lime, ail connexion Ih'Iwicii b.'ioa and fJomhir 
liavinp been broken oh’ !■ up Icli.i'c. It muv be fibservcd 
here also that in Bruce’s oiijdi'.al memoranda (rce Ap¬ 
pendix, vol. vii. of Murray’s cchlioii) there is no uicuiio-n of 
this visit as slate-d in the mirrative, Tlm dc.si ri|>li'>!i of llio 
Galla cliief Giianpui l, Doficr Ksther suiil was sin.ngly mis¬ 
represented: he remembered bU visit lo Gondiir, when 
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the Galla was becomingly dressed, as most Gallas aro when 
they come to court. With regard to the story of the Worari 
or plundcrrng parties on a march cutting a piece of tlesh 
from tlic living animal, Dofter Esther had lieard of the 
practice, and believed it true. This has been fully con- 
iirnusl since .by Pearce (Liffi and Adventures of Nathaniel 
Pearce, edited by Hall). On being told of Bruce’s dis¬ 
gusting description of Abyssinian baiupicls, Dofter Esther 
said he had never witnessed such practices, and expressed 
great abhorrence at the thought. He ailraittcd that the 
licentiousness of the higher orders was carri(!d to much 
greater lengths in Amhara than in Tigm (sec also Pearce's 
Life, and (^otTm's account of his ex<rursion to Gondar an¬ 
nexed to it), but said that the scone described by Bruce was 
certainly gi-eatly exaggerated, and, as a proof of its inaccu¬ 
racy, ho pointed at the drinking of healths, a custom un¬ 
known in Abyssinia (Salt’s ch. 8). Such was 

Dofter Esther’s sober statement, the accuracy of which 
Was confirmed to Salt from other ([uarters, among others 
by Sydcc Paulns, already mentioned, who had lived fifty 
years in Abyssinia, and remembered Bruce perfectly well; 
and liy Apostoli, another Greek, who had ofien conversed 
with Janni, Ras Michael’s de\)Uly, ‘ who had always spoken 
of Bruce with great respect’ (Salt, cb. il). Gobat (a recent 
missionary, to Abyssinia) observes of tho description of tlie 
feast as given by Bruce, ‘ 1 admit that such a feast may 
have taken place among the most shameless libertines, hut 
excesses of that kind arc not customary, either as to their i 
cruelty or their indecency.’ It is worth observing, that in ! 
speaking of the festivals on the occasion of I’ownssen’s mar¬ 
riage, at which Brueo was present, be merely slates that 
• ;dl the married women ale, drank, and smoked like the 
men’ (vol. iv. eh. 9), but afterwards, in ch. 11, where he 
assumes to give a general sketch of Abyssinian manners, 
he introduces the highly-coloured description of the feast, 
but does not say lliat he ever saw it. 

It appears evident from all this that when Brueo com¬ 
posed ins narrative, he did not consult or did not scruiui- 
lously adhere to his iournals, but borrowed largely from his 
own imagination, es|)eeially with regard to details ; he c:on- 
fonnded dates, and jumhlcd together distinct incidents and 
eiiv.nnistani’cs, eitlier through c;tri-lcssni.-.-.s or for llu> sake of 
ell’ei’l. ‘ He was hei-oaio old and indolent,’ says his friend 
Dr. Murray, ‘and I have reason to believe that after nearly 
twenty years had elapseil since his return from Altys.-inia, 
bis tale to his amanuensis resembled more that of an old 
Veteran hy his parlour Ijre-side in a winter cveiong, than 
the result of fresh and accurate observation. He wi.sbed 
to have it iiiiderstoud that be liad oioiitcd notbing wlven he 
travelled, hut performed all - a species of ambition seldom 
reconcilable with fact,’ (Hall's Life <f Sa/t.) TIutc are 
however some points in Bruce’s narrative wliich cannot be 
accounted for so easily. The Axum in.scription, with the 
pretended words ‘ King Ptolemy E\ergetes,’ seems to be 
one of these [Axiim]. He also totally omits ibroughout 
the narrative of his ,journey to mention Balugaui, a young 
Italian artist whom Mr. l.nmisdeii bad engageil for him at 
Rome, and who had joined Bruce at Algiers, and had been 
the constant companion of all liis journeys as far as Gondar 
and tho sources of the Nile, had kept his journals, assisted 
him in drawing, and had been evidently of material use to 
him. Bruce mentions in his introdiietioii the fact of his 
having engaged Balugaui, and afterwards says no more 
about him until towards the end of vol. iv. p. ‘2 18, where he 
speaks of his death in a vague manner, as if il had hap¬ 
pened soon after his arrival at Gondar, sotnowhero about 
March, 1770, and several months lieforc his jonnuiy to the 
sources of the Ahawi; while a letter of Balugaui, found 
among Bruce’s papers, states the fact of his aceoinjiaiiying 
Bruce in that journey. {.Ijipendi.r to lirnee's Life, xxix.) 
Further, as Salt remarks, he says that Abba Salama, the 
high priest, objected to Balugaui being buried in a church¬ 
yard, and excited a tumult on the occasion. Now it is proved 
from Balugani's journajs, I’ouml among Driice’s papers, that 
Balugani was living on tlio 14tU of February, 1771, and 
Abba Salama bail been executed for high treason on the 24th 
of December, 1770, according to Bruce’s own statement 
(Salt’s Ahyssinia, ch. 8). Bruce’s great ambition was to he 
considered the first and only European who had over visited 
the sources of the Nile, and he accordingly throws discredit 
on tho accounts of the Jesuits I'aez and J.,ubu, who had de¬ 
scribed them before him. lie also omits in bis narrative to 
mention the fact of threu Franciscan friars from the Propa¬ 


ganda having reached Gondar only twenty yeara before him, 
where they rose for awhile into great fiivonr, and made 
several proselytes to Catholicism, among others Bruce’s 
i'rieml Ay to Aylo and the iteghd or qu2en dowager. And 
yet in Bruce’s original memoranda (Appendix, vqI. vii.) we 
find it stated ‘that Ayto Aylo had been converted by Father 
Antonio, a Franciscan, in 1750.' (Salt, eh. 10. and Ap- 
pendi.x 111 ., where 'the journal of the Franciscans is trans¬ 
lated Irom the Italian MS.) We might mention also the ac¬ 
count of the late Emperor .loas’ body being disinterred, about 
which there is a ])alpablo im^onsistency between Bruce's 
original.mcmorarida and his printed narrative (Salt, cli. 8). 
With regard to Bruce’s translation of the Annals of Abys¬ 
sinia, Dr. Murray says, in a letter to Salt, 25th of Fehrnary, 
1812, ‘The bulk of tho facts are true, but they are often 
misplaced in time and local c.ircuKiatanco. 'fhu i^irtuguese 
and Abys.sinian accounts are blended together, and the 
whole does not merit the title of an accurate narrative. 
Bruce often committed blunders in an uncotisctous way, 
])ar|icnlarly as to classic (luotations and minute facts of 
ancient history, which he was not qualified hy literary 
habits to balance and collate.' (Hull’s Life of Salt.) The 
latter part of this remark leads us to observe that Bruce, 
though he has had a character for learning among those 
who have none themselves, was very far from lieing an exac-t 
scholar or a really learned man. Ilis dis.serlations on 
various subjects show sometimes great ignorance, and 
neaiiy always equal presumption and deficient jndginenl. 
Such are the dissertations in the second volume on tlie 
‘Indian 'frade in its eai-ligfit Ages,’ on the ‘Origin of 
Characters or Letters,’ ‘ the Voyage to Ophir and Tarshisli,’ 
6>cc. 

With those numerous defects, Bruce will always rank 
high among African tiavellcrs, and his journey to Ahysstiiia 
forms an c])och in the annals of ihscovevy, lor he may he 
said to have re-diseovered a country of which no accounts 
had roacln-d Europe for nearly a century, and to liavc: re¬ 
newed our interconrso with it, which has been followed up 
siiK'e hy Salt and his companions Pearce and Collin, and 
latelv hy Gobat and Riippcl. The Ethiopic MSS. whiih he 
hronght to Europe formed likewise a valuable addition to 
our literary treasures. A list of them is given in tho Ap- 
jnaidix to Bruce's Life, hy Dr. Murray, 4to, 18U.'5. Bruce's 
conragi', actixiiy, and presence of mind arc deserving of the 
highest praisi*. 

The campaign of! 7 71 having turned against Ras Michael, 
and that chief being dc.scricd hy his followers, and -taken 
prisoner, tho opposite fuidion got possession of the king’s 
per.soii. Bruce was now tired of this disiractial country and 
anxious to return homo. Having obtained the king’s icaie, 
after much ditliculty, he set oft’ from Koscaiu in Dccemhir, 
1771, attended hy three Greeks and a few eominon servants. 
He arrived at Tcherkin in .lanuary, 1772, where he found 
G/oro Esther, Aylo Confu, and several of his Gondar 
friends. Taking leave of them, he proceeded liy lias cl 
Feel, 'Teawa, and Bcvlah, to Semiaar, where he arrived in 
May. H ere he was detained till the month of Septemher, 
and it was with much ditliculty he found means to leave 
that barbarous country. He proceinled nofthw’ards hy ller- 
hagi, Halfay, Shendi, and across the Atbara or Tacaz/.e to 
Gooz, in the Barabra country, and then jilunged into tho 
de.sin-t, which he was a fortnight in crossing to Assouan, 
and in which he was near losing his life through thirst and 
fatigue. He left Assouan in December, and after rusting 
some time at Cairo, proceeded to .\lexandria, where he em¬ 
barked, in March, 1773, for Marseilles. In France lie was 
roceited with marked attention hy the Count de Bufi’on 
and other distinguished men. He thence went to Italy, 
and at last returned to England in June, 1774, after an 
absence of twelve years. 

Bruce was presented at court, and tho king, George HI., 
received him in a Haltering manner; but he obtained no 
more substantial rewards, except a gratuity for the drawings 
which he had made for the king’s collection. The strange 
stories he told in company about the Abyssinians and the 
Gallas interested his hearers, but at the same time excited 
envy and ill-natured stric.lurcs. Some even W'cnt so far a.s 
to pretend that ho had never been in Abyssinia. Bruce’s 
haughty and disdainful manner was not calculated to 
soothe criticism. After some months spent !in London, ho 
went to Scotland, where bis family affairs were in great dis¬ 
order owing to his It/ng absence. Upon these he bestowed 
much of Itis time, giving up meanwhile all thoughts about 
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Ins Abyssinian journals. He married, ih May, 177C, Miss 
Dundas, with whom he lived ii» quiet retirement till 1785, 
when she died. After this loss, and upon the adviee of his 
friends, and especially Daincs llari'ington, ho set about pre¬ 
paring bis Travels for publication. This work was pub¬ 
lished in 1790, in five 4to. volumes. Travels to Discover the 
Sources of the Kile, in the i ears 1708-73. The attractions 
of his narrative are generally acknowledged. His sketch of 
the character of Rus Micdiael has been particularly admired, 
and its truth is authenticated by the MSS. of the ‘ Annals 
of-Abyssinia,’ vol. v., which includes the history of that 
chief down to the murder of the Emperor Joas'iu 1709 
{Appendiv to Murray s Life of Bruce, in -Ito.), us well as by 
the current report in the country. 

Bruce's work was sharply assailed in the criti<ral journals 
of the day, especially in the ‘ Monthly Review.' The Rev. 
Hugh Blair, Uaines Barrington, and others, spoke highly 
in favour of it. It was translated into French by Castera, 
and into German by ,1. Volkmau, with notes by J. F. 
Blumenbach. 

Bruce died on the 27th of April, 179-1, .at Kiniiaird, of a 
fall do-,VII stairs us he was going to hand a lady to her 
carriage. He was buried in the church-yard of Lurbert, in 
the same tomb with liis wife. 

In 180.5 his friend Dr. Alexandi-r Murray published a 
second edition of Bruce's Travels, to whicli he addi-d a 
biography of the traveller, and copious extracts from hi 
original journals, which are of considerable importanci'. By 
ci>n»ulting lhes<! journals, and the edilin-'s notes ami re- 
liiaiks in the life, the re-ader is enabled to separate the 
reality from the fiction or exaggeration which prevails in 
many parts of the author's narrative. Mr. .Salt’s two 
missions to Abyssinia, 1.SO5 and 1810, having revived the j 
iliscussion. Dr. Murray entered into a correspomlenee with j 
8alt, which .serves greatly to elucidate the i(ue.'.lion. lie 
a<-kno\vledge.d that Bruce’s map of .\liy-s-nia was worth 
little. A thiril edition of l’i-uee'.s Tra\el.s, published in 
isl.i, in se\eu volumes .svo., is little more than a reprint of 
the previous edition. The preface by Dr. Murray, in 
he a Iverls to .Salt's correction of several of Bruce's state- j 
m,-nts, is ile-serviiig of attention. I 

URl'(.'K, M It-'ll A KIj, svas born at Kinnes.swood, in the: 
par. of I’ortnuiak and co. of Kiiir.-ss, on the ‘J'th March, ' 

J 7 Ifi. Ill i fattier was an op -rative wi-aver : ami, in his reli - ■ 
gi'ius sen’imelUs, of th.it chiss of--Oceilers c-.ilU-d IhirL’lu-rs. ! 
He had l ight children who, ha\iiig little or nothui'i to in¬ 
herit from their parents, wereall brought upio re.y ..n iheir 
own character and industry for their supp'.rt. O.ieofti-iin 
v.e aeeordingly liiid an op.srativo weav.-r like hi;, fallier: but 
Michael, who was the fifth child, was destined for the olilce 
of a minister of the Gospel. To the great body of the peiple of . 
Seotiaml that olliee has long hcen one of nincli revereiiee ; ; 
and to furnish a memher of the family forthal holy calling is , 
thereto this day an ohjeet of nearly universal amhiiion. The ' 
strii-t and religions parents of Bruce partook iu the comt.i.iii ; 
feeling : and iii his devotion to reading from lii.s carlie-l • 
y i-ars, and his pious and domestic hahits, they im.igineil they 
saw the elements of a i-haracter v.'hieh would gratil'y their 
most ardent wishes. Accordingly, after hc.slowiiig on l.iiii 
such inslnielion as their huniblo niof and the village seliool 
could aiford, hi.s parents sent him to the sehools in the 
neighbouring town of Kinross, and from thence, in the y.-ni- , 
I7GJ, to Kdiiiburgh, where he applied hinisi-lf, with equal 
assiduity and suceoss, for some years to literature and plii- 
lospphy, and to the learning more peculiarly necessary for 
till! profession which he had in view. 

Of those to whom Bruce was iiidobtcd for the cultivation 
of bis mental powers, Mr. David Avnot, a farmer on the 
banks of Lochloven, deserves tube first mentioned. He 
directed Bruce to the study of .Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Dope, supplied him with hooks, and became at once a 
constant and judicious director of his lucnud cll'orts. Mr. 
David I’earso'u, of Easter Balgedie, a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kinness wood, a man of strong parts and of a | 
seriofls and contemplative turn, also eontrihutcil not a little j 
to lead him to the love of reading and the study of poetry. \ 
lathe eoinpaiiy of these two individuals llruce spent much ! 
of his leisure hours while in the country ; and soon after his | 
coming to Edinburgh he contracted an acquaintanoo with [ 
Logan, whose congenial spirit made him the intimate com -1 
panion of Bruce in his lifetime, and^iis warm eulogist and I 
editor of his works after bis death. So long as Bruce re¬ 
mained about bis father's house, his wants, which were | 


then indeed but few, were readily supplied ; but after his 
removal to Edinburgh his resources diminished, while his 
vvants, both ])bysicul and mental, multiplied, and his de¬ 
sires incrcascil in intensity. But poverty was not the only 
diiliculty with which tho youthful Bruce had to contend, 
lie had also the narrow prejudices of worthy but illiterate 
parents, who seem to have rogardod general hairning as 
unnecessary if not positively mischievous. Bruce could not 
but feel how unnatural these prejudices were, what injus¬ 
tice they did to those powers ami aspirations with which 
bo vyas endowed and which glowed within him. lie was too 
dutiful a son, however, to give his parents any cause of 
ofl'enco, and accordingly, vvlten about to return home from 
college, lie look tho preeautioii sf .sending to Mr. Arnot such 
volumes iu his possession as he thought his father would dis- 
approve of. '1 ask your pardon,’ says he, in a letter to 
.Ariiol of 1 lie 27lh March, I 7li5, ‘ for tho Irouhlc 1 have put 
you to by these hooks I have sent. The fear of a discorrry 
made mo choose this met hod. 1 have sent .Sliaksjiearo's 
Works, 8 vols.. Pope's Works, -I vols., and Fouteuelle's 
Plurality of Worlds.’ 

It was al'out the ilaloof this last letter we fiuil. iu his 
i-orrespoiiilence, tho lir.--l uieiitiou of that luorhiil tuehuieholy 
which is frec{ui-nily the atteudant on a poetical lempeiameiit, 
and was ill him also tho forot'uiiiiei-of a fatal disease. In 
Dcecinher, 17ti I, ho vv riles to Arnot. ‘ I am in health,except 
a kind of settled mehineholy, for vvhieh I eaiinot ai-eeunt, 
that has sei/ed on my spirits.' In a letter to Mr. Pearson, 
whom we have already ilescrihed, of ilale Deeeniher, I /(iO, 
he writes, ‘ I lead a nielani-holy kind of life in this plaee. 1 
am not f.uiil of company, hut it is not good that a man he 
still alone, and here I can have no eonipany hut what is 
worse than solil.nle. If I had not a lively iiiiaginatioii, I 
hi-lieve I should fall into a slate of stupidity ami delirium. 

I have si.ni.- evening si-hol.-ns. the attending on whom, 
though few. faligucs nil*, that the rc-l of the night 1 am 
ipiile dull and lo-.v-s|'iri!i'd. Vet I have some lucid inter¬ 
vals, in tie' tunc of v. Inch I can study )irctlywell.' In these 
•iqia I ion of a school master, for though 
only a \onth liiinsi-lf he w.is alrea.ly a teacherof yniilli. Hi 
sp,-iil the «inters at school or i-ollcgc, and in the summer he 
ciidcavi.m-eil to earn a small jiittance hy tcacliiiig a school, 
fir.-l i.l Gairnev Bridge and afterwards at Forrest Mill, near 
.Vlle.a. 

‘ In the antiimii of I7(i(’),’ says Dr. Amierson (‘ British 
I'oeii.,' vol. ii. p. 277), ‘his eon.-litution, vihii-h was ill ealeu- 
lal-d to encounter the aiisterilU'S of his native i-linnile, the 
i-v.-rtioi.s of daily lal oiir, and the rigid frugality of Ininihle 
life, li.*g-in visibly to ilei lini*. Tmvards the i-iid of tin: year 
hi.s ill health, oogrnv ated hv the iudigence of Ills situal ion,ami 
tin; want of tlio.se coinlbrls and coiivenience.s vvhieh might 
have foslered a ili-licale frame to luatiirily and length of 
days, terminated in a dceii euiisuinptioii. During the vvin- 
li-r he iinitted his employ inent at Forrest Mill, and with it 
all ho))cs of life, and relnnied to his native v illage to receive 
those attentions and eon -olalioiis whieh his sitnal ion requireil 
froni the anxiety of jian-ntal all’ei-ti-.n and the .synqiathy of 
friemlsliip.' Jfe lin”ercd ihroiigli thi* winter, and in the 
spring he wrote the wi-ll-kno-.vii ‘ ICIcg-y ' in which he so 
palliclii-ally ilcscri'i.-s bis fe.-liiigs at that tiiiie, ami i-a!iiily 
antieijiaic.s ills dissolution. 

* Thi* rcttidi-s; hut ttot t'l lut* l•'|tIrll4 

‘I'Im* j“> niy jil-.-ii.hImvi* known; 

Ojin in iiiy l>r -I tl>jn 4 knrn-*, 

.<U tip.* i.l* lilV with hi'.iltli •in* l1o%\ IU 

‘ KjtrfWfih VO jt* 

t'»:' iii>* ill'* <’hui'>'hN.*ii'<l’-< j'loninlt 

2u«']:ni'‘h(>l\ With sliU ■•ll•'nl’" rciLriH. 

Ati'l th'* i.iiiU o'l-i th<* chi ciIpks Krtiiiuil. 

* 'rh<'rt‘ let lilt; *v1i*<*p ('■Mi'oltca III the cl.iy. 

\\ Ifn cli*.ilh *s|nll .'.liul llifsi* M»*;uy achin;; pm's, 

-s' ill the h*t{>cs •■it*i’ii:il flay 

’I'l:! til'* Ion:; n '.‘lit Konc, . ti'l tho last motu nrim*.' 

Of the latter part of llie Elegy, part of which is just 
i|Uoted, I.ogaii -ays, ‘ It is wroiiglil up into the most pas- 
•sionate .strains of tho true pathetic, and is not, perhaps, in¬ 
ferior 1‘) any poetry in any language.’ This elegy, from the 
circuinstaiii-es in which it was written, 'he nature of the 
suhj‘:ct, ami ftie merit of its execution, had an unusual share 
of popularity. It was the la.st composition which Bnico lived 
to finish: by degrees hi, weakness increased, till he was 
worn gnulually away. His poems are not numerous—lor 
which his early death may well account—hut they evince 
talents of a very high onler. They arc distinguished for 
their elegance ami haruiony ; and what is singular, wo find 
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in tlMiB, not tbo occasional displays of opening genius, but disappointed tuo powerful lords of the house of Brus : but 
the sustained dignity and polish of mature life. he had already experienced their friendship, as he had no 

Soon after Bruce’s death his works were suhjected to the doubt heard also of the attachment of'tlie family to the 
revival of his friend 1.iOgan, who gave a collection of them English crown, ami he was now anxious to IWicr i.he siib- 
to the woild in a small duodecimo volume; hut unfortu- mission to his award which their retirement h- ld out. 
natcly they were not only unaccompanied with any aciamnt Accordingly in Igli.i, (ho same year in which (he aged lie 
of the state in which tliey <'ami: into his possession, or of Brus died, Edward appointed the father of Uruce com-tahlo 
the process observed in preparing them for ]>ublicution, of (be eastlo of Carlisle. During Baliol's revolt llic Unices 
but mingleil with Ibc poems of other authors, without remainetl subject to Edward: and in loyii tliey attended 
any explanation by wiiich they might bo distinguished, the parliament of Berwick, where they renewed their oath 
This error was in some degree corrected by the la- of fealty and submission to him. Even the imbler stand o! 
hours of Dr. Anderson, who gave the poems of Bruce a Wallace did not for some time rouse their patriotism; ar.il 
place, for the first time, in a collection of the classic poets of when those to whom the peace of the western disiriets had 
this country, and prefixed a nienioir of the author. And, been coiiiniitfeil smnmoiied them to Carlisle, Bruce not 
finallv, a new edition, inclmliag several of Bruce's unpub- only obeyed the citation and swore fidelity to Edward, Iml 


lished pieces, was brought out by suh.seription, in under 
the care of the venerable Dr. Baird, for the benefit of the 
poet's mother, then alive and in her iiinelielh year. 

‘ The eharacter of Bruee,’ says Dr. Anderson, • was truly 
amiable and respectable. In his manors ho was modest, 
gentle and mild ; and in his disposition friendly, afi'eelion- 
alc anil ingenuous. Tenilerncss, in every sense of the word, 
and piety, equally remote from enthusiasm and superstition, 
were his peculiar characteristics; and, of all the youthful 
sons of genius, there is none whose fate exciti^s so tender a 
regret. And, as Logan obseiwes, “ If images of nature, that 
are beautiful and new ; if sentiments, warm from tiio heart, 
itll(!rcstin|!; and pathetic; if a style chaste with ornament, 
and elegant with simidicity : if these and many other beau¬ 
ties of nature and art are allowed to con.stitule true poetic 
merit, the poems of Bruce will stand high in the judgment 
cf men of taste." ’ 

BllUCK, ROBERT, king of Scots, was horn on the 3Ist 
MiU'ch, 1371. lie was descended from Rcdicrt de Brus, 
who being brought up at the court of Kiii'land with Karl 
David, al'icrwards King David 1. of Sco',land, became an 
intimate of that monarch, and received from his lionnty a 
grant of the lordship of Amiandale. His grandfather, 
Robert do Brus, the .seventh lord of Amiandale, had, on the 
death of his mother Isabel, second daughter of D.uid, carl 
of Ilimlingdon, livery of her lands in England, and shortly 
afterwards was constituted sheriii < f t.'umberland am' 
Constable of the castle of Carlisle. He was then also aj)- 
pointed one of the lil'leaii regeiils-of Scotland : and in J3t; i, 
with Coniyn and Ballol, led the Scotiisli auxiliaries to i 
n.ssislance of King Henry III. at the battle of Lewes, 
liobert do Bruce, the son of this baron, accompanied Kin; 
Edward 1. to Palestine in 13l)!t, and was ever after greatly 
regarded by that monarch. In 1371 he married Margaret, 
countess of Carrick, in whose right ho became carl ol 
Carrick, and by whom ho had 13 children. 

Of these Bi iu-o was the eldest son. Ho was in the tenth 
yoiir of his age when his fiilher and grandfather concurreil 
with the other om.g/iufc? of the realm in a solemn acknow¬ 
ledgment to King' Alexander HI, that his granddaughter 
Margaret, //.'C niaitlvn of Noru'uy, was heir prcsnmplive te 
the S'-otlish throne. Two jears afterwards the king died, 
and Margaret succeeded to the crown ; but in Sopteiiihcr, 
j2.si>, parlies having now b('gnii to be I'oniied among the 
nobles with a view to a conipelilion for the crown, Robert 
de Brns, the grandfather, met several iiiiportant per¬ 
sonages of the kingdom at Ttirnberry Caslle, the seat of 
his son the earl of tIarricU, and thee entered into a league 
or bond to support the person who should he found the true 
heir to the throne. The chief competitors were Robert do 
Brus, the grandfather, ami John Baliol [Ballioj.]. King 
Edward I. of England having olilaiued the ollico of umpire 
ill this contest, on the Ifuli Nov. I‘3y3. pronounced llir 
Baliol. ‘as, in all indivisiMo heritages, the more remote 
degree of the first line of deseent is preferable to the nearer 
in degree of the second.’ It was accordingly ordered ‘ tli.'.t 
John Baliol sbhubl have seisin of the kingdom of Scotland : 
and seisin being given, Baliol <lid homage and fealty te 
Eklward for his kingdom. To avoid, no doubt, the humi¬ 
liating task of doing homage to a sueees.sfiil rival, the age 
De Brus imuictliately resigned the lordship of Aniiaiidale 
to his son Robert de Bruce, who, probably froui a like 
motive, had about a fortnight before resigned the carldoii 
of Carrick, which ho had held in right of his wife, just de¬ 
ceased, to Bruce, their eldest son and heir, and shortly 
afterwai-ds, retiring into England, left the administrulioi 
-of the family estates in the same hands. 

Edward could uot but see that his detetmiaation bad 


to evince the sincerity of his declaration immediatiiy uiier 
laid wa.'lo llio possessions of the knight of Liddes ’iule, a ml 
carried off his wife .and family prisoners t-i Annamlale. 
Scarcely however was this act of violence eommilted, uhen 
ho atiuudoned the Eiigli.sh party aiul joined the nation:;! 
standard, exprcs.siiig at the same time his hope of ab.-;,-lu- 
ion from the oath which he said had been extorted from 
lim. A few months afterwards the Scots were obliL'ed l.i 
apiliilate at Irvine ; and Briu-e, with others, made bi.; 
peace with Edward. AV:ill:ice ri;tired into the norll.eni 
larts of the kingdom uitli a few adherents. 

The signal victory gained by Wbillarc at Stirling on I’m- 
13th Sepleniher, 1'397. induced Bruce once more to j- in 
the national standard. He t'-iik no active part in li.-e 
.rgle however, hut. while \\'alla(-e and his fi. llo'.vi: . 
fougbt at Ealkirk shut hiin.-elf np in Ayr t.’astle, wl i ! - 
indeed, by prer-erving the c-ommiinii-ation open b-'l-vi-.n 
Calloway and the wi-.-jterii higldands, he did er-'-.-ntial .■ 
vice to the cause. Edward, following up his ^ielo^-y, 
man-hed into the west with a deteriouiaiioii to (h'.-.-ii ■; 
Bruce, who, afli-r hurning the I'ui-tre.-s, retrcaied ii.i.) i’:.- 
fastnesses of Carrick, and Edward at len;:th direen.l a 
willing army to return into England. In hi.-; pn-gre-.-, i-o 
took possession of Lochmahen Caslle, and w asted tin- i i-l 
ol'its lord: hut among the conliM'ations of p;-..perl\ v. iiicii 
followed, the lands of Annamlale ami t'arrii-k relii.tim-.l nn- 
alienated ; a favour pridiatily accorded to the lioii.-e of Br. c a 
I'orits fbriiicr .services to England, 'i'he deli-al of tie- 'Sc-i-i , 
at the battle of Ealkirk destroyed much of tlie eonli.’-.-i.ce 
reposed in Wallace; and in 13'.i'J the bisbopof !it. /\n-li-i--.. s, 
Brnce, ami Coniyn were appoinlvd guanhans ol Seottaii-l 
in the iniiue and place of Baliol. It was |.erb:!]i.-; to drst.oy 
the authority of \V:illace that Bruce was wiilmg to he a--io- 
ciated for a lime with his great rival Coniyn ; :uul b;i'. i:,"- 
attained this end, he no le.ss willingly resuinud his former 
inactive course of policy, and relimpiisluMl to (.'oiiiyii tl.e 
direction of the nett’-ereated jiower. The followin '; year 
Edward again invaded Scotland, ami laid waste tiie <',i; - 
tricts of Auiiandale and Canie-k. Bnu-j sull’e;ed mm li on 
this occasion; hut ho cautiously avoideil every act of iei.i- 
liation, and wc find that prior {o the advanta<;c gaine-l by 
the Scots at Rosliii he had surremh'rcd I'inna-lf to St. .lolui, 
the Englisli warden of Ib.e western Marclie.s. The 
paigii of Edward in J-'iO-l, winch ended in a more complete 
subjugation of Scotland than he had before been able t-i 
cfl'ect, justified the prudence of Bruce; for on the de.'i'i of 
his father he was not only allowed to inherit the extensile 
possessions of his anccstor.s, but in tlic .seUlcmeiil of Scot¬ 
land as a province under the English king, liis opinion wa.s 
much regarded. 

It appears however that Bruce now maintained only the 
semblance of loyally to Edward, and seeing no hope of 
Baliol’s restoration, Itad formed the resolution of restoiing 
his country to independence. Accordingly while actually 
engaged in assisting Eilward in the settlement of the Scct- 
tish government, he oiiliTcd into a secret bond of associa¬ 
tion with the bishop of St. Andrew's, as head of the Scottish 
church, whereby the parlies hound themselves mutually to 
assist each other agaiii.'^t all person.-; whatsoever, and neither 
to undertake any business of importance Vitlhout the other. 
Ho h'ad also a conl'ereiice wilh (kimyii, at which, after ro- 
preseiiling to him the iiiiseralile cfl'ects of civil discoid, he 
proposed that they should thenceforward entertain towards 
each other feelings of aiiiiiy and friendship. * Support 
(.•iays hej uiy title to the crown, and I will give you all my 
lands; or bestow on itc.e your lands, and I will support your 
claim.' Comyn accepted the former alternative; and an 
agreement being drawn up in form of indenture, it wag 
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sealed by both parties and conArmed by their oaths of fidelity 
and secrecy. Comyn however revealed the matter to Ed¬ 
ward, wl)o dctcruiiftcd on roven^je; ainl having: one evening 
drank freely, was imprudent enough to discover bis purpose 
to some of the nobles ol‘ his court. The earl of Gloucester, 
a kinsman' of Bruce, had notice of his friend’s danger, and 
anxious to save him, yet afraid in so serkms a matter too 
rashly to oompvomiso his own safi-ty, sent him a piece of 
money and a jjair of gilded spurs. Bruce underslewd the 
coun>'(d thus syiiihidically communicated, and instantly set 
out for Scotland, accoinpanicd hy liis secretary and a single 
alteiidatit. He is said to have rea(die«l J-ochraabi'ii Castle 
on (ha filth day atier his departure from l.AHidon, and thence 
ivp.iiring to Dumfries, where Comyn was. ho souglil a jiri- 
vate interview with him. Frotn seme inward misgiving no 
doubt on ll'.c part of Comyn, the meeting look place in the 
convent of the Minorite I'riars. Here Bruce jtussionalely | 
|•ep|•■);u•he.l Comyn lor liis treachery, and after sonii! alter- j 
cation drew his dagger and stabbed him to the li'nirt. lin- i 
leeiliately hn-teiiing from llie spot he callei) liir his atti'iid- | 
alii-, who seeing him pale and agitated in(|uired the cause, j 
‘ I doubt I have slain Conn n,’ was the rcjily. ‘ You douht,' i 
< ri.‘d K ii kpal rick liercely : • I’-e iiiaU sii-ker.' and rii-liing ! 
ton .'iiol.i (.‘oil!'11 desp.Itched him on the sii.il. .'Mmostat | 
llie s uiie uiouif'.u Sir Itol-.erl (^lmyM, the uncle, who came ' 
ii'fo tile (■ otvonton Ihe noise of the scullle, shared a similar . 
i'.ite. I'lie alar.ji soon tic aiii.; gi iii iMl : and the hhiglish ' 
th'-ii holoi’ig a c.,uil in a ball of the ea.-tle, not 
biio'.,ing the exleiil of the ibnigor, hasli'y barric-atlofi (bo 
t!o rs. Hrnce, as-ciubling hi- r);'uiM Vs, surrounded the '■ 
eas,! -, and tliroaleniiig to f-rne tlieir entrance lit lire, curii- 
]jelb .1 those witliiii to siivreiider. He soon afn rAards |iro- 
ceed.-d to Scone, the anlient seat of Sc 'tii-h inangiiralion, 
and \va ; llu-iv crowncil king of Scots on the '.’rdi March, 
Fdward htel carried tin; /vgo/'/'o to Wc-lininsler, 
Itni iheir place was .“oon siipiilied. The bisliop of (ila.-gow 
fui nishcd iVom liis own stores the rolvs in which I’riice was 
arrayed; and a slight coronet of gold liciiig got from the 
iii’.,rest arli-l, the hi-liop ijf St. .Viidrew's set it on liis 
head. Tie; liisliop <ri' Glasgow also prc. enle.l to llie new 
king a, hanner wroiin,'hl with l!i'‘ anus of IJaliol, which lie 
lia I concealed in hi- treasury, and under it Koberl received 
llie homage* i.f t'oo c w!c> devoted theni-elves to his sigv !<*<*. 
Tlie earls ol rife lunl fiiiiu a reiii‘!li* auliqiuly c*tijo\eil the 
j i ivi'e'.';i* of ( rowiiing the kings i f Scotland : but Duiii an, ' 
lb : repie-eiil.ilive of tile faiiidy, f.iv 'iiriinr at Ibis time 
tic* liicdi h iut.’i'.'-l, id- i ler, Ik * ('-.nul ss of Hiudiaii, 
v.ilii a bo'din s and ciilhn-ni .nl wkich lun..-l I'.ave added 
t i the p ■pul if iiile.n-t felt for llu* young kno.';, re|i.iiri d 
to Sc *.■.■.*, ai.'l :■ ■nrliiig lla* priv .'ego of b'-r anei-lors, 

pl iC'.'] toe I*;-.* 0 a ; con.il I' oe e.l ibc lic'cl ol IJril' e. 'idle . 

eves Cl .11 l-•■.;l•'l;d 'vci'c iio'V liircci*'! t'*.w;r*ls livii.-e. j 
(.'•.■;iiv 11 V. a , O) 1.: '*■■*: lud ti.e liraM* ,'-,r Wd't iiu Walko-; i 

liad bc -.i c.\i cut; li bvl .ic. I'lio'd'l*.. Bruce v a- t'.crefo.e 

wilhiml a rival : he was the ben* ot Ihe thro: •*, and hi- pa-l 
r'oii ’uci lia I given ample cainie-l at once of Ins intrepiility 
and pro'l liee : he was rcp.ai'lcd as the la;-l icniaiidng lio|ii; 
oi' his colli.I; v. 

.K'lward li"ai 1 of ti.o niiicler of ('omyii and of the ii.-ur- 
l>a; ion of 1! . t’cc V. hell rc - aliug w il li Id- coin I at \\'it.'*hc~lcr. 
He inini." l!a'i ;v d.*-p'uah -1 a u*"---n-icr t'» tie* pope, to 

I. of the holy '-c * ; he dir.Tio'i lla 

ris'iii iowii.s on the M.ircli,..; t'l Ic: ■■iiciigthciicd : .and taniii- 
naliiig the earl iif i’i*iubrol-i'; goar.iiaii ol S'*ollaiid, la* 
ordcretl ;•.!! instant levy of li-oup- f.,r that kiiig'loiii. Pro¬ 
ceeding to l.-oi-l 01 h'* called together the piioce hi- .-on 
ami aiiout dutt voutli.s -elected liom the bi*-l familic*.- of 
England, and ceul''rred oa tlu'm the lainour oi knighthood 
aiiiid-i ii pomp aiid magiiirie.'nce well cah ulaKal t'> roii.-o 
the ardour of the nation. He made al-o ii splendid baii- 
(ji'et ill 11 oi'iur of the new-created ki-ig' ;-, at whicli 1 
uttered a solemn v iv.’ to execute vciigeauee upon Bruce timl 
his a'lliereiit-. Bruce, mi tlie other hand, had prepared no 
system I'f obhii-ive waidVre ivir even of def.-iice ; Ids f,!- 
l.iwvrs were few, and when he fir-t re.-oUed l'>a-seri Ids 
clai'u t>) the erowii, he had iio foil'’e-s at lus (onim iml 
lys two patrimonial ones of I.uehmaUn mid Kihlnuiin.te. 
Ile-bad si;t n h.o'.vever liic suecess of Wallace in le s happy 
circumsiaiir-es, ami he wiinc *se:l unentliiisireui for his pe.-s in 
wliic.h he knew the ]tr.i.'iieet of success w uld l.hi'lh.; mio a 
wide iuid irre-istible liaiiie. Promifled therefore |jerh.aps 
by the iiope of striUitig au early and elfeetual blow, he sent a 
thailenge to Pombroko, who had established his head (luar- 


ters at Perth, defying him to battle. Pembroke returned for 
answer be would meet bim on the morrow. Satisflrid with 
this aecept.ance Bruce drew off bis little band to the neigh¬ 
bouring wood of Metlivcn, with a view to encamp there fw 
the night: hut either Ironi neglect or a misplaced reliance 
on the Word ot I’erabroke, the customary-watches were 
omitted or insullicieutly attended to, Pembroke liaving 
intelligence of this, called out bis forces towards the clow 
of the diiy, and gaining the unguardv'd oneampmeiit with¬ 
out observation, siiccoedeil in throwing the whole body of 
the Scots into comjdete di.sorder. 

From the defeat of Mefhveii Bruce retired with the re¬ 
mains of his army to the mountains of Athol, whence how¬ 
ever they were at length compelled by want and Hie rigour 
of the season to <h*.-ci*nd into the low country of Aberdccn- 
sliiiv: hut oil the advance of a superior boily of English, 
they look refuge in the inoimt.iiimiisdislriet of Breadaihane. 
Nor was the parly safe from allaek even here. 'I'ho !.ord 
of l/irn, who was an adherent of Edward, and elo-ely (con¬ 
nected hy marriage witli the family of the murdered (.'‘imyn, 
hearing of the approach of Briiee, eolleet*.*d liis depcudniits 
to llu* liutiiber of ahoul KMio, and having beset the passes, 
obliged till* Scots to 1*01110 to battle in a narrow defile where 
Ihe horse of the parly were an hicumhraoce rattier than a 
s(*r\ice. 'J’ltc eonse'(Uence, was iiievilatih* : ami had not the 
king ordered a vet’.'eal, and himself Irddly I.iking post in 
the rear, l>y desperate eoiiragi*. !-lreiiglh, and aerivitv, siie- 
ecedcfl in checking the I'liry of the iMir.-iiei-;, aiul extricating 
Ins men, tlicy would have lii*.*n ii|l.*rly oxlcniiiualed. 

'J ill* king liiivingal last r.illieil liis men 11 *^ 1*11 every nic.ans 
in his power to r** aiiimale their lio\)c a.ul to inspire them 
vvilh Ibrtitiide and )it'rs'*\eiMiiv*e. .M'tir sending away Ids 
<|iic. n, the kukes who aceonipaiiicd her, anil S"ii!c others of 
the party under an escort, tc Ids •Irong caUb* of Kildriiinnde. 
In: dcteniiiiied with liis remaining followers, amoimling to 
atioiit o(H) only, to I'orce a pa-sage into Ivintyre, and thence 
cross over into llu: north of Ireland, vvilh llu; hope, as 
li:is hceii supposed, of receiving Jissislaiue from llu* earl 
of I'Isler, or at least of eluding for a lime the liot pursuit 
of Ids eiieiides. On iirriviiig at the Iiaiiks of 1 ,och l.oiiioiul 
llii*re appeared r.o modi* of coinev anei; across tiu; loch ; but 
after much search. Sir .lame., Douglas discovered a small 
er.izy boit, by means of vvldch they effected a passage. 
Till* parly were :i night iittil a day in gelling over, the boat 
111 iiig ahlo to earry only tbice p'*isoiis at :i liliii:; Init lio- 
berl, bcgnilcil till-* tediuii- liuiirs liy rei ilm.g llu* story of Ihe 
siege of Eprvmor fr.iin llu* r**m;iiu*e of F; reiiibras. 'I ho 
king s.i.in aficrwanls fi 11 in witli tlu* eail ol Leuno.x, ignii- 
lanl lill Ihen ol' llu* file of lii.-. si.v eii i*'.i;, of vvhom he had 
ri i*eivi"l no inli lli';ei;ce sine * Ike ilefeiit of Meliiven ; and 
1)\ Ids exi'ilioiis the ri>\al psiily vv'i w amply supplied with 
Jirova'ions, aid eirible'l to V'-aeli ill r.ifely llu* eaalle of 
1 )unavi*rly in Iviuli n*, wlieiu e, alter rei ndling llu; strength 
and spirits of l.is 1 * 00111 .inioiis, tin; king *,11111 a few of his 
ouel faitlit'ol lulheieuls ]m- ed over to tlu; small island of 
Raihlin, 011 tt;i; mirth cou.-t of In land, where llioy ic- 
maiiu'il iliiihig tlu* winter. In this iimole siluatioii Bniec 
wa*. lung liai'pily igoor ml of tlu- tiiii eb niiiig <*nii*lty showed 
by Kilwaril !•» bis i|m i ii. laiiiily, aid l'i;e,',i|-; tin* coiili.sea- 
li*iii Ilf all In- i'*l:ile, : aid liie ;-o!('mn excommuidealion of 
kiiii i'if and In- a'liieieiil- by llie p.ope’.. legate at ('arli.sle, 
F'oihin indee l i*'late- that in dei i-ion of Ids forlorn and 
imkiiown eonditioii, a S'irt of ribald prijclamaliuii vvas made 
aller liiiu ill ; 'l the biwiis of Seollaud as lost, stolen, or 
str.T veil. 

tin till* iipproa.ch of .'prinir. Sir .lames Douglas and Sir 
Roberl. Biyil left ill*: and pis-id over to Arran, 

wi.eie they wen; pined in ;. few ilavs by Brnee, from 
Raihlin, with a Ibil of .*-niail galley.s. 'I'lu! party 
made a deseeni iipoii llu: onp.i .iii* ci.a; i ..f (.'ari'ick, which 
the )ii.-'e--.uin of ll.e Ke;;b.-1), and Ihlding the troops 
Holler Bercy e.in*)—Iv ei nl n.i-d, tii. y nisheil in among 
them and put iieaily tin* vvbnle ho'ly, 1 oiisisling of about 
gill) men, to tlu; r.v.o;d. \v I.en the news of lldij enterprise 
bceaiiu; kme.v ii, a d-tachmenl of ahnvo Kjlio men, under 
the cjiiiiinind i.f Roger .Si. .luliii, was tlospatclied from Ayr 
to the I'l-liof Ilf 'J'.ii i.b'Ti y, v.iieii Brnee, uiuiklu to oppo.se 
such il force, retired into tlie mountainous district of Gar¬ 
rick. 'i’l.e effect of h: v .suci .*‘i -; vvas still fiirtliercoimleracled 
!i) llu; f.dal ini-caiiiag" 1 f h;.s brothers Tluinias and Alex¬ 
ander, i:i llicir a!li mpl ’*, , a landing at J.ocli Ryan 

in Galloway, where the whole parly were routed, several 
perioiis of note silain, and tho two brothers of Brucsj taken 

3 g 2 
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prisoners ami ordered to instant execution. When Bruec thcrinur at the head of a considerab o body of English, 
wandercfl aiiicniH: the fastnesses of Carriek, after the defeat wlioq* lu! also defeated with great slaughter. These suc- 
ot his auxiliaries at laieh Ryan, his army did not amount eesscs proved of the greatest cunsetjuenee to Bruce’s cause, 
to fit) men. llis own jiersonal prowess however in an en- which was still further strengthened by the death of Ed- 
counter which, were it not that tho authority from whence ward, who died at Burgh on the Sands, in Chnnherland, on 
it is derived has been found tube generally correct in its the "ihjnly, 1307, in Ins progress towards Scotland. With 
other particulars, woidd he looked upon as iahulous or ex- his last breath he eommaiided that his body should acoom- 
aggerated, restored tlio confidence of his countrymen in the ■, pany the army in its march, and remain nnburied till the 
idtirnatu success of his cause. The peo])le of (Jalloway, I country was wholly subdued; htit his son, disregarding the 
hoping to cllect the entire destruction of Bruce and his ! iiijuiietion, had liis father’s remains deposited at Westinin- 
party, (•(diected about tiOO men, with bloodhounds to track | ster. The son indecsl was incapable of conducting the en¬ 
tile fugitives through the forests and morasses. Notsvitli- lerprise uhich had devolved upon him ; and alter a useless 
standing the secrecy of tlnur jireparatioiis. Bruce had notii-e and inglorious eauipaign ho retired from the contest. For 
of his danger, and towards night withdrew his nu.-n to a three years after this Bruce had to contend with tho go- 
position where there was on tho one side a morass anil on vernors despatched by I'idward, and with his other enemies 
the other a rivulet which had only one narrow ford, over in (litferenl parts of Suotlaud. He triumphed over all: and 
which the enemy imist necessarily jiass. Leaving his early in tho year 1310 the clergy of Scotland as.sembled in a 
followers to their rest, Bruce tiroci'cded to the ford, where ]irovineial council, and issued a declaration to all the faitli- 
ihe a|iproaching yell of a blood-hound soon fell njion his ears, i'nl,—that the Scottish nation, seeing the kinodom betrayed 
followed by the voices of men urging him forward. The and enslaved, liad .'■ssmncd Robert Bruce for their king, 
hhiiHlhounds, true to their nature, led the Galloway men and that the clergy willingly did homage to him in that 
directly to the ford where the king stood, who, fearing the eharaeter. 

deslruetion of his whole parly should the enemy gain tlie Finding at length his authority estahlislieil at home, and 
ford, boldly resolved to defend it alone. The Gallovideans, that Edward was snllieioully employed by tlie dissensions 
finding on their arrival Imt one siditary individual posteil which had sprung up in his own eoniitry, Bruce resolved 
on the opposite side to dispute tlieir way, the fiireniost of by an invasion of England to relalialo in some measure 
their nnmher rode boldly forward ; hut in all'-mpting to reacli the miseries which it had inllietedou his kingdom. He 
the other sido of the stream, Bniec, \i llh a Ihrusl of his spear, , advanced accordingly as far as’the hishoprie id' Duihani, 
laid him dead on the sjiol. The same fate was shared by j laying waste the eennirv with fire and sword, and giiiiig 
four of his companions, whose hodii’S heeame a sort of ram- up the whole district to the imhoinuled license of the sol- 


part against the others. Hismayed at so uuexiiected and ' diery. Edward at first Ciiuiplained to the pope, hut soon 
fatal a reception, they fell hack for a moment in some eoiifii- aClerwards made advances towards negotiafing a truce nilli 
sioti; but instantly ashamed that so many should he hallled Scotland. Rohei t however, knowing the importance of 
by the prowess of one man, returned furiously to the attack, following np tlie suei'cssful career which had opened on 
They were however so valiantly repulsed by the king, that I him, refused to aeeede to his proposals, and again iuvadeil 
the post was still maintained ; and at lengtii the loud shout 1 England. Jii the same year aUo he look various fortresses 
of lioherl's followers, advancing to his rescue, warned the I in his kingdom which hilheito remained in the possession 
enemy to retire, after sustaining in this nnexainpled contlict of the enemy. Tho last of these fortresses was the castle of 
the loss of 11 men. The ilanger to which Briiee had lieen Sliding, iqion which the hope of the English now depended, 
exposed, and the bravery which ho had inaiiil'ested on this and Edward accordingly collected all his liirees for its de- 
oceasvou, roused the spirits of his party, and called many III lence. It was on lids occasion the fainons hattle of Baii- 
his standard. ’ nockhnni was fought, 2 ll.li Jiine,'^ 1311 [Baxmickih i;x |, 

Bruce’ indeed re(|uircd all the aid he einild receive; lor when a complete vietorv was obt.dncd by Bruce. By this 

I’emhioke, tlie Engtisli guardian, was already advancing event the sovereignty of Bruco was established, and the 

upon him with a great Imdv of men. having also otitaineil ivniainder of his ]uiblie life was oeeupied in invading 
the assislanee of .lolm of Lorn, whose followers wi-re well and defending himself from ICiigland, in negotiating In a- 
m'i|nainted with that species of irregular warfare to which ties with that kingdom, and framing laws for the ordering 
Hrni’e was obliged to have reeninse. l.nrii had with him j and eonsolidating the power which he had aeniiiivd. In 

a hlooiliionnd vvliieli it is s.iiil miee hcluiiged to the king, .April, 132S, a parliament was held at Norlhamploii, to con- 

and was so faiiiihar with hi. seeiil, lluil if oiiec it got npoii eliule helweeii the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
llis track nothing could divert il from its pui jiosi’. Tliis a tvealv of pennaneiil iieai'c, the iirincipal articles of vvhieli 
Jtrnee liilind to his experieiiee, and well nigh I'atallv; I'or were the rceogiiition of Bruce’s lilies to the erevvn, the 
having arrived at the place vvlieiv Brni’i; and his army lay, sovereignly of the kingdom, and the marriage of .lohanna, 
the hloodhound was let loo.se, and notwithstanding every the sister of the king of England, to David, the son and 
stratagem that could he devised to elude it, the animal heir of the king of Scots. 

singled him out and led on the enemy in his pursuit, till at Bruce did not long survive this event. ’I'lio hardship.s 
length Brnee and his eompanioii (for to (liese two only and sulVerings he had eneonntered brought upon him a dis¬ 
had ho successively subdivided his men) reached a rivulet, ease, in those days called a leprosy, which the ardour of 
into wllieh they plunged, and, after de.stroy ing in this way enterprise and a naturally strong const itntion had hitherto 
the strong scent upon which the hound hail preeeeded, enabled him to triumph over. The two last years of his 
turned into the adjoining thicket, vvheneo he regained in hie wore spent in comparative leclusien in a castle at 
safely the reiulezvxms of his followcr.s. Here, having L’ardross, on the iiorlherii shore o''the Firth of Clyde, hut 
Icanit the state of security into which the English had in oecup.xlions every way halllting his high station. He 
fallen, under the impressiiin that the Scottish army was contemplated the approach of doatli with ealmness and re- 
totally dispersed, Bruce c dleeted a few men, and dashing vignatioii, and not without deep expressions of repentance 
upon a detachment of about ’JtMl of the enemy, put the for the sins he had emnmitted, as well as sorrow for tlie 
greater part oflhem to the sword. Pembroke shortly after- blood which he had spilt. He died on the 7th June, 132;i, 
vvard.s retired with his whole forces towards England, and in the .'iuth year of his ago and 23rd of his reign. His 
after anolhev disaster, similar to that just mentioned, re- heart was c.xtraeled and embalmed with a view to its being 
treated to Carlisle. carried, according to his request, to tho Holy Land: anil 

Bruce, encouraged by success, ventured down upon tho his remains were interred in the abbey church of Dun- 
Inw country, and rcdvtccil to his obedicnee tho districts of fennline. 

Kyle, Garrick, and Cuninghame. Pembroke thereupon BliUCHSAL, a bailiwick (Ohcraml) on the right bank 
determined again to take the field; and putting himself at of tho Rhine, in tho N. part oi the Grand Dueliy ol Baden, 
tlto head of a strong body of cavalry, ho advanced into It is in the circle of tho Middle Rhine, is traversed liv the 
Ayrshire, and came up with the army of Bruce when en- Psinz, and contains the two towns of Briichsal and Iloidels- 
caniped on Loudon Hill. Here, though his army was heim, 9 vills., 3 hamlets, about 5900 families, and 30,000 
greatly inferior to tho English, and consisted wholly of in- inli., of whom four-fifths are Roman Catholics. » 

fantry, Bruco gave Pembroke battle; and so well conducted Bruchsal, the scat of judicial administration, is an old town 

was tho conflict by Bruce, that while tlie loss of the Scots on the Salzach. It is mentioned in ancient records between 
was extremely small, Pembroke's whole forces were put to the years 937 and 996, when it was called Bruxole : it was 
llight, a considerable number being slain and many made the residence of the bishops of Spires from the yejir 1024, 
phwners. Three days after this Bruce encountered Mon- • incorrectly stated to b« juij 2 * in lUc article bakkock»bkn,. 
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and came into the possession of the p:mnd dukes of Baden in ' 
180.1. It is surrounded by a wall, is well built, and eonmsts of 
the Old Town, the New Town, founded in the last century, 
a!id the suburbs of St. Peter an<l St. Paul, which the Salz- 
aeh separates. 'J'he buildinirs most ileserviiif? of notice arc 
the palace, a hauilsome structure in the Italian style, and its 
grounds, which coiniuaiid a inagiiificciit prospect of the 
valhiv of the Uhine : the spleiidiil chapel attached to the 
palace ; spai'ious barracks anil stables : three parochial and 
three auxiliary churches, the finest of which is that of St. 
Peter, where the last four bishops of Spires lie interred : an 
ecclesiastical sciiiinarv ; a tiyiiiiiasiuiu : a military hospital, 
another well-arranged hospital for "0 patients, conducteil by 
the Confraternity of pious brothers, and provided with an 
anatomical theatre and a leelure-rooin, and a general liou.su 
of eorreelion for the eirele of the Middlo-Rliine. I’liere are 
some salt-works outside of the town which have existed sittee 
the jear 17 18 , and derive tlieir supplies from the spring at 
L'hs'tadt, wliieh lies at a dislanee of about .i m. from tin; 
spot; lint tliey are in a stale of decline, and do nut now pro- 
diti'e more liian .'t-jO fotisof sail per aiiH. In IM.i.t Briielisal 
eontainecl sio houses, I'.’;.] raniilies, and 71.11 inh., whose 
principd oceupalioii is making and selling wine, and nie- 
chanieal labour. In Is.’l the p.ip. was tjfi.‘'(;, and in 1817 
.')14 7. It is on the high roail from t'.irlsrulic to Heidelberg, 
about 11 m.lo the N.P.of the firmer and 21 m. to the S.W. 
of i!ie latter; I'J li'N.lat.S ej'10. long. 

lilHJ'l'Ill'S, a genus of iiiseets of the section Tetramera 
and family lllivncliopbora. Teelniical cliaraclers ;—head 
slightly jirochieod, and forming a short and liroad roMruin : 
lahrniii di'linct: antenna; ele\ eii jointed, either litilorin, ser¬ 
rated, or peelinaled: eves eniargiiialed: thorax narrower 
before than behind, antcriorlv rounded, posteriorly fiiriiislied 
with a lobe near the seiitelliiiii : elv Ira soiiievv hat oblong, 
not reaeliing to the apex of the al'domeli ; femora of the 
hinder legs thirk and geiier.illv ilcnlaled. 

The female hrnelii ilepo-il their e.ggs in the yet tender 
germ of various leginninous plants; the seed beeomiiig 
malurcil is devoiired liy tile larva, which lives <-ntirely 
irilhiii llie si'ed, vi heie it undergoes its inelaniorphosis. 
5’he holes so often observed in peas and oilier seeds of a 
similar iialiire. are lliose formed hy iho perl'eet insect to 
cni'ct its escape; alter which it is generally found in 
llovvcrs. 

From the habits of these inseeh; as above n lalcd, it may 
e.isilv h.; coois ivi.'d that when ininn rous lliey beeome ex- 
eeeihugly destructive. Ill Ivirhy and Spencer’s litlrixhi’-- 
ii'iii I'l llrilish vve* are told that in North 

America a species (/•’/■«.7/./v jiisi) ‘is most alartningly 
deslruclive’ to jieas, ‘ its ravages being at one linn- so 
universal as to put an end in some places to the eiiltivatinli 
of that favourili' pidse. '^ This insecl is less than a<iuaiter 
of an inch in length, of a hlaekisli eol mr, and has a grey 
spot at the base of the thorax in the middle, and several 
spots of Iho same eoloiir on the eUti'a, wh.ich are striated. 
The four basal joints of the, aiileniiie, and the anterior tibia; 
and tarsi arc red. The thorax has a little tooth on each 
ride, and the femora arc also dentale. 

Ih iirltiis- jti^i is a native of our own country (having most 
probably been introilucial in the seeds of the pea), hot for- 
tunaiely it is not siilUeicntly ahimdaiil todomueh mischier. 

Two other sjiccies of liruidins oho infe-tihe pea, Jtri/r/iiii 
irraitiiriu-^ aw\ linirhiix }>i’rlimiri>nii>i: the latter is common 
in ('hina and Barhary ; the former is a native of this 
country, and is touiid among beans, vclidics, and other 
seeds, the lobes of which it devours. It very much re¬ 
sembles Bruelms pisi, hut is rather less. 

Th<; true llruclii are geiicrallv of small size. 

BJIU'CIA, a vegetable alkali, discovkai:*! by IVlletici* ami 

• Wi» r< <; .Hfr! roailiiiijsi siut l.ii ... Uio i'r< at dcatnu lHHi tifllierrop'; 

of |H*as ill jtarliculai' )>.».I'S (*1 \itn;ri'M. iitxl •* l-ir !»** »‘iir tut’iii'irN '•«*i •.rs 

tiu* ojrruni.>i.i riri'jv an l'»»il«AVs : —a o'l la*n ■» «if binl, lii* w as t*\ • 

ctMtiHi HI, u,m nlwass -»m'u au.i-iifi Ih*- .•ii-l .is iIm* I.iiiihms uurn 

?»ft u'lth Ihe'r rrup* (\v 'lich « cie ii'it K.i»l . util-»iluii.ife 

auiiiials sti jnurii -sv) tlial J'V iri(*aiis thi* 

hh'iis U‘oi« tiiMi ly 'J lu* l'.»nn*Ts h.nl no at all, ami 

f > uni out Ill’ll it was Ion lali’, tha* tin* lot»'l yVlltcs** binl'‘r(Uisi.vt«'»l inoi** ji.iiti- 
iMil.irly of iluiMC ji»*as wt’r«* iurcj-sti'.l l»v tin.* jrrubs *'t iii'-*'ft-* nio»t j»robalily 

tUo>*’ of Bniclms pist i: ill** n.ttiiral <-lu*ck upo.i th'-si* ^riib-v Ihi'ii b**i*ii 

^**m«v»*»l, lh» y In’nnn’ so imuii’i-mi!, uslo rli*s.iui\ .ill tli** jhms. iiirri- 

tuoicil lliis c.ivcuniRtiUuo, kuowiii;* it to bo a coiuntou i'lc.i anmn;; tlo; finui-rs 
of Uii^ muiitry that it wnu'il Ih* a most «l(*Hirat>li* thin:; to i*.vlciiuiii.»t4‘ N.irrmH 
animal*) whirh thry fanry It is iputi* a cnimuon prairlws* for farHiiTS 

to Ki\t* the ynuii:; urcliins in ihi-ir Hf*«:*hbi»uih<»»Hl thr*’i* Im'UC*.* a doi'-it tor tin* 
ln*iiiU of sparrows, rook', which, t!io'i_*lptli-y mav rat ihrir >:r iiii, al o 

consiiimnn»liit'»l'-'»of iiati.’rpill.us ami ytuhs, winch, when ih^co chocks aie 
rcmovsil, do iulmilcly mote Jai^chiel, 


Caventou, in the bark of the false angustura, which is the 
bark of the slrychnos tmr rnmicu, and not, as was supposed 
when its name was given to it, of the hntcia antulysen- 
trrii'ii. This alkali is found combined with gallic acid, in 
the hark and with igasuric acid in the fruits of some of the 
different species of strychnos. 

Thcnard recommends this alkali to be prepared by dis¬ 
solving the soluble portion of the hark in water, mixing the 
solution with a little oxalic acid, and evaporating it to tho 
consistence of a syrnp. This is to he Irealed at .‘12'’ Faliron- 
lieit. with anhydrous alcohol, vvliicli dissolves every thing 
hut the oxalate of braei.a. This .salt is then to bo boiled in 
water with magnesia,' the precipitated hntcia is to he dis¬ 
solved in boiling alcohol, from which it crystallizes on 
cooling. 

When a little water is added to the alcoholic solution of 
hrucia, and tho mixture is put to evaporate sponltmcously, 
llie hruci.a cry.stalli/.es in colourless traiisp;irent ohliijue 
four-si(l(;il prisms. By rapid <;vapoiation, pearly scales or 
crystals, in the form of cimlillovvcrs, an; olilaimal. 'fliose 
crystals contain water; they liavo a strong hitler taste, 
which remains for a longtime. When the hydrate is heated 
rather helow 212*^ Fahrenheit, it melts and loses about Hi 
per cent, of its weight of water; the fused mass is a iion- 
crystalli/.i;!! body resemhliivg wax in appearance. It is de¬ 
composed by a strong boat. 

Brucia requires 8il) parts of cold water and .5(10 of boiling 
water for solution. It is readily sohihlo in alcohol, and even 
in spirit of wine of specific gravity OxSH ; tho volatile oils 
dissolve a small portion of it, hut neither the fixed oils nor 
a;lhcr take it u|i. One of the dislingui.shing characters of 
hriieia is that tho red or yellow’e.olour whieh nitriu arid 


inqiarls 
of tin. 

to it is changed to a line violet hy prolochloride 
The coiistitiienls of hrucia are, according to l.ichig 

;(2 

cquiv. 

(.'arhon 1!)2 eqiiiv. 70'os 

18 


Ilvdrngcn IH ,, (i'tll 

1 

•t 

A/ote 11 „ .5-11 

(i 

» 

tixygcii 48 „ 17'ti7 


equivalent 

. . . 272 „ JOtlOO 


'I'lie crystals contain Hi'l percent of water. 

The salts of hrucia havi; a hitler taste, aiivl most of (hciu 
are eryslalline; they are decomposed not only hy the alkalis 
anil alkaline earths, hut hy morphia and stryehuia, wiiich 
precipitate hrucia. 

S’lh'iiln of brill ill, the neutral salt, docs not cry.stallize. 
Lilt gives a gummy mass by evaporation ; tin; supcrnitralo 
is iihtaiiicd liy adding a little mine .leid to the neutral one. 
It crystallizes in iiuadrilaleral ]irisms, leniiinaled hy ililiedral 
summits. When heated, it heeomes first red, then black, 
and afterwards detonates with llio disengagemenl of light. 

Miiriiili; of bniriii crystallizes in ipuidrilateral yirisms 
ohliipiely Irmiealed, which are simietiiiu;s as Urn; as hair. 
It does not alter hy exposure to the air. 

tfuliihnti; ofbnivia. The neutral sulphate is very soluble 
in water, and erystallizes In long ipiadrilateral needles. 
Alcohol dissolves it in .•'tnall <iiiautily. According to J.iehig, 
it loses 2 cquivaleiils of water by elllore.sceiiee, and retaiii.s 
2 ; the ellloi-esced salt eoiilains I2’ti l of acid, 82 (il of base, 
and .5'.i2 of vvali'r. The supeisulphute crystallizes readily 
when a litlU; acid is added to the neutral sulphati'. 

O.riilali; of briiriu erystallizes in long needles, especially 
when it contains excess of acid. 

Plionjili'ili' of bniriii is uiicrystallizahle, hut the super- 
salt cry stallizes in large square tables, which dissolve readily 
in water, and clllorirsce hy exposure to the tiir. 

A<-etatf of briiriu is very solulde, hut uncrystiillizahle. 

Mnliriil /.'.vc.v of .— Tile a' laloid above described exists in 
several species of ■v// 7 /(.'/)«o.v, as well as in the hark of the 
false angustura; and as it is adniilt(;d on all hands that 
this hark is not obtained from iiy species of hrucia, it has 
been proposed to change the name to (.'an i rami a (derived 
from (Jauiram, and the name iimlcr whiclt the strychnos 
iiu.x Mimii'a is described ill Ilhcede, Ilort. Malabiirir., 
vol. i. |). <J7y. This name is quite miohjectionahh;, as it 
exists in the strychnos mix vomica long with strychnia: 
hut it is far from certain that the IVilsc angustura is tho 
hark either of the sli'ychiios mix vomica or of the strychnos 
colubriaa, as coiijcclurod hy Virey. [Ga [,ii*jiA.] It is most 
probably iditaincd from some uiidescriheil South American 
species of strychnos. 

Cunirniiiin acts on the human system as a violent poison, 
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and in precisely the same manner as strychnia, but more ] 
gently, being much less powerful, licnee it has been pro- I 
]) 03 e(l tu bu substituted for it The same precautions must < 
bo obsciTud in its use, and the same contra-indications I 
attended to. The cases in which it is most likely to prove < 
iiscdul are paralysis from lead, diarrhoea from atony of the | 
intestines, and perhaps cholera asphyxia or Indian cholcA. ' 
1 1 is important to bear in mind that the anhydrous state of < 
the salt is one-fifth more ])Owcrful than the crystallized. In < 
rase of poisoning, emetics may be given, and also tincture ; 
of brome or iodine. [Strvchnos.] 

BTIUCKEK, JAMES, a laborious snholar of tbe last 
century, was born at Augsburg, January 22, 1G96. He 
was eilucated for the church at the university of Jeiia, where 
he took tho degree of M. A. in 1718. In 1723 he was np- < 
pointed parish minister of Kaufbevern, where he gradually 
accpiired a reputation for learning, which led to his being 
elected, in 1731, a member of the Academy of Science/ at 
Berlin, and, soon after, to his being appointed senior minister 
of I’ne ehurch of St. Hlric, at Augsburg, where he spent the 
rest of bis life, and died in 1770. 

At an early age he applied himself to the study of phi- 
losopliy, and his first work, ‘Tentamcn Iiitroductiunis in 
Ilistiiriam Duclrinm de Ideis,’ was published in 171 9 ; it 
was aflerwards enlarged and rcpublisbcd in 1 723, uii'lcr ibc 
title‘Hist. Pbilos. Doclr. do Id.’ In 1731-{i be pn'olisbed 
a history of philosophy in seven vohnnes 1 21110 ., from the 
erealiun lo tbe birth of Christ, in Hie form of <iuestion and 
answer, which contains some details of literary history not to 
he found in his larger work. This, wliieli was enlilled 
‘A critical History of Philosophy from the infancy of the 
world down to our own age,' was printeil in 17-11-1, in (h o 
Volumes -Ito., and met- with eonsidcrahle sucee.ss, for an 
edition of ‘dOOO copies w'tts disposed of in 23 years; and in 
.707 a .second edition appeared, with a si.\lh voliniie, con¬ 
sisting of 'suppleiiieiit and eorreetions. l)f his other works 
the eliiof are ‘ I'iiiaeotheea Seriptorum no-stra tetale liteiis 
illustrium,'2 vols. fob 17-li-5j; ‘Lives of Gerniaii Seholars 
in the ].'>th, liith, and 17th eeiiluries,’ in Geriiiaii, -Ito., 

1717-‘J; ‘ MiscellaneaHisloriinPhilo.soph. Literal', (.'ril., olini 
sparsiin edita nunc nno fasee eollecla,' Hvo., 17 18. He un¬ 
dertook lo superintend a new edition of Lullier's Iraiislalioii 
tif tlie Bible, hut death overlook him in tlie course of tlie 
work, which was finished by Teller. 

Brueker is now rememhered by hi.s Critical Tlistory of 
Philosoidiy. The title is ill chosen, for a. di.seriteiiiating and 
correct judgment is the very p.oirit in which hi: is liceit do 
fec.live. Ho was very hihurioiis, and h".s amassed a vast 
<|U-antity of materials ; hut he wanted the power of arranging 
tliein and sifting the important from the tiivitil : rouse- 
ipiently his work i.-i wearisome in the extreme, from tniiiute- 
ness of unnecessary detail, as well as dryin.-.s of style. He 
seems to have the same sort of iioli'Ci i f hi - sul ject a.s a 
ilv might have of the dome i.f St. Peul's, aficr erawliug 
over it hit hy hit ; he upe.ears not to posses.; e’e u' views of it 
as a whole, or of the <'oiin<'xioii of tin; several part.w lli.s 
hook, however, is reinarkahle and nsefed, if it were only as 
an attempt (we believe the only one) to grap.ple witli so 
onornious a siihject: for he gives ,nn aeeouiit of every seli.iol 
from the Hebrew, tlhaldaie, .Lgypti.in, Phieaiciaii, i<c., 
ilesecmling through those of Greece and Rome to the seels 
01 Christian and .ludaic philosophers, the sclioohiien and 
their surcessors after the revi' al of learning, the Saracens, 
and the nations of nuiderii Asia. Indians. Ghinese, and 
.lapaiieso; atid ho fiiiishe.s in North Ain -rii’a wiih the 
Ilnrons. Being written in Latin, this hook is aeeessihle to 
many who cannot avail themselves of the hihours of later 
German scholars. As a book of rerereuco, therefore, it is 
very valuable : though the author is charged with froquenl 
error, iirising partly from inaccurate scholarship, partly from 
too much readiiicss to take his opinions at second-hand. It 
will bo prudent, therefore, for those who are carefiil in- 
ipiirer.i, to corroborate Brnekor’s statements by at least occa¬ 
sional refin'cnecs lo the otiginal authorities. 

BRUE'IS, ADMIRAL, was a lieutenant in tlio Prcrich 
navy before the revolution, and afterwards beea.me a rear- 
admiral in the service of the republic. He had the eoin- 
lunnd of tlie Toulon Heet which sailed in June, 1798, for 
Egypt, with General Bontipartc and his army on hoard. 
Afier landing the troops, Admiral Brneis .Tnehorod his fleot 
in Ahoukir Roads close to the shore, thinking himself safe 
from attack. Tho English Admiral Nelson came in sight 
of the French fleet on the 1st of August, and immediately 


prepared for battle. Some of the English ships steered be- 
twceHHhc French and the shore, and thus the French found 
themselves between two fires. [Nmi.son.] Altor a dread¬ 
ful ^ght, most of the French sliips, being disabled, surren¬ 
dered. Admiral Brueis, who was on board the Orient, of 120 
guns, defending himself against two English sliips, was 
killed by a cannon shot, just before the Orient was dis¬ 
covered to be on fire. Tlie Orient blew up with most of 
the people on board, on tho evening of that day. Brueia 
must not be conibundod with Admiral Brui.\, who was 
minister of marine under the Directory, commanded the 
flotilla dt Boulogne in Bonaparte's lime; and died at Paris 
ill 1801). 

BRUGES, tho capital city of W. Flanders, in the king¬ 
dom of Belgium, is situated in a level country, in 51° 1'2' 
N. hit; and H' 13' E. long.: about U m, from the sett at 
Biankenborg, and 59 m. N.W. from Brussels. Its Flcmi.sli 
name Brugge is derived from the number ef bridges which 
cross the canals. Bruges is the French name of tho town. 

Bruge.s is a very aniient. jdacc. In the 7th century it 
held till! rank of a cky. In 837 it was fortified hy Baldwin, 
eoniil of Flanders (called Jron-iirni), in order to form a 
harrii'i' to the progress of the Normans, who then ravaged 
Flanders. Tia: city was surrounded hy walls in 10.53, and 
enlarged ill 1270. 11 was almo.-,t. entirely destroyed hy fire 

on three several Oi'easion.s in 1181, 1215, and 1280. It 
was fiiriher enlarged in 1331 hy Geniil Lewis de Creey. 

Ill order to c.iiinneuiorale the hi.gh degree of perfei'tion 
to whii.h the woollen niaiinfarliiro liad Ihcii been earried in 
Brn;re.;, i'-liilip the G.vnl, in 1-130, iiisliluted the order of 
the Golden Flecee. While under the dominion of the iluke.s 
of Ijiirgti'.idy, Bruges heeanii: a principal ci'iiporiuin of the 
eoinmerce of Kurope. Tlie merehants of \ eiiieo and of 
Genoa conveyed tliitlier the produeo of Italy and the Le¬ 
vant, which thov exchanged for the iiianufaetures of the 
N. of Europe. Tho tapestry of Bruges was at that lime tlie 
most csteciiied of any in Europe, and this reputation it long 
enjoyed. When, ]5(t years after the dale last mcntinneil, 
Henry TV. of France was desirous of estahli.sliing llic inanu- 
faetory afterwards known under the name of (J'th.-'lins, he 
appointed a manufaetiirer of Brijees for its inanageineiit. 
Ill addition lo the woollen inamifaeliire I’iiilip the Good 
gave ene.imragenient lo many oilier liraiiehes of industry, 
and partieularly lo the prodiie.tion of .-ilk and linen I'aluies. 

Ill 1-188 till! eiti/:ms r.ise again.st the Arehihike Maxi¬ 
milian,' and placed liim in ('nifmement. Having vainly 
solii'iled the king of Fraiicn lo .su|)i)ort Ihein in this act of 
violeiii'i), they were rediieed lo suliiiii-'.i ai hy the emperor 
of Germany, who niai'clie 1 to tho ileliverunce of his son. 
On this ori'a:-ion liliy-six citizens woiv condeiimo.'l to death, 
and a great nnmlier v.ein li.iiii-iii'd ; the eiiy vvas deprived 
of ils pii', ilege.;, and was sn! jecied to a heavy line. From 
this time the city hi: t its coinmeri ial importance, which was 
in gi'. at 'part liansfencd to Antvvevi). 

ih'ug-es was homharded hy the Duieh in 1701. Two years 
thereafii'i' it, sum tidered to the allies; and it was twire 
taken hy the iM eneh - in 1 708 and 1 7 15, hut reverted to the 
hoii.i'e of .Aiislii'i. In 1 791 the troops ot tlie Freni'h repub- 
lii: look )iossession of the city, vviiieh was soon after incor- 
poraied with France, and so conlinueil until the close of the 
war ill I ni l, when it became ]iart of the kingdom of the 
United Netherlands. 

The streets are narrow hut rfeat and clean, and Ihe houses 
are mo.stly largo and vvell-lmill: many of them have an 
appi'arance of grandenr which attests tho opulence of their 
former inlrahitants. The tavvn-hall is a gooil specimen of 
Gothic architcetme. The original hiiildiiig was destroyed 
hy file in 12>0, and the present hall was built on the sumo 
site ill 13(i l. The tower contiiins a fine set of liells. A 
eatheilral, built hy Baldwin in the 9lh century, and dedicated 
; to saint Donutns the patron saint of Bruges, was destroyed 
• (as some authorities slate) by the Frencli during their 
■ occi’.nation of the city, and a inihlie ]U'omeiiade has been 
formed on the spot which it occupied. The city is divided 
1 into seven parishes, in each of which is a Roman Catholic 
church, liesiiles which there is a church for prolestaiils. 
The C.ilholic churches eoiilain several fine paintings aiid 
' niagnifieeiit tomh.s; tho.-.e i,f (.'harlo.s the Bold and his 
. daughter Mary of Burgundy, in the. ehurch of Notro Dame, 
t are inirtieiilarly hatuBome. In the same (.'luirch is a marble 
! statue by Michael Aivp.-lo of the N'irgin and the infant 
t Jesus. 

; Bruges contains a museum, a botanical garden, a cabinet 
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of nntural history, a public library, and an academy of fine 

arts. * 

The Irade of the city is facilitated by canals which com- 
muiiieato with various parts of (lolland and lielvimn. The 
can. from Oslcnd allows the passage from the sea to Urugcs 
of vessels of from 200 (o 300 tons burthen. There arc be¬ 
sides a wet dock and a'dock for the Imihling and repair of 
vessels, and warehouses for receiving goods in entrepot: the 
lAst were estahlished in 1820. 

The present nianufaclures of Bruges consist of linens, 
lace, woollwi and cotton goods, salt and sugar ipfining, 
earthenware, paper, <listilling. and other minor Uranehes 
of industry. 

The pop., whieh in 181d was3-I.21S, had inerrased on 
the 1st of January, 183 I. to 11,514 souls. A statement pub¬ 
lished by the Dutch government gives the number of birlhs 
and deaths from 1700 to 1814; the forincr being |•2(^,744, 
and tin; latter 118,310, show a natural increase ol' the pip. 
ill 114 years of only 8214, or a moan annual iiicrca.-o of two 
in a thousand. 

Tlie college or Athenaeum of Bruges eoiitaine.l in 1832 
131 seholars, 34 of whom received gratuitous iiislnieti.m : 
02 of the scholars received only elementary instnietioii, and 
only ten were attending the class for the higher hranehos 
of luathcmaties. 

Tile city is badly supplied with water, whieh is conveyed 
to the houses in casks from the canals. 

BRUGMA'NSIA. To this genus belongs tlie plant 
ciuninoidv called in the gardens l)<ilnr<i iir/ion'tt, and also 
the of the (lolumliians. Tins latter, like the 

rest of the natural order Solaiiaeea;, is iiarentie in a high 
ilcgree. Wit extract the follov, iiig account of it from tlie 
Bolaiiieal llegistcr. ‘ Tli.i.s renn.rU ible plant is a native 
of elevated and c iM sitii:i'io;i.., in the inovinres of 'j’aniia, 
Xanxa, Iluaroelusi, (’aula, and !iuiiiakcs, wlicre it grows 
among ndiliisii : it is ah.o found near the \dl.ige oi l.a 
(liU/! and i.ii Ibo banks i f llio river f.laj o, Ic.-lweeii .Vliiia- 
(|ni r and i’a lo in Ki-.v (JrenaiLi, wlicr - iluas found by 

I ■ninb ildt and Honpland af nearly 70'o l'is;l aliove liw sea. 

II l;!‘.".iiis to llowci- in .Ji’iie atid cici.-vs in November. Bv 

tl;e i'eravians i( is called. //■•'oj eve,,i-.'/re/y and Cdiii- 

•jiiillifu'.'i : by la" <. .■ilunibnin /.'■ ,•-,,■1,I|s 

.slain"" V a Ill's from 10 lo 12 b.■.■l, ti.'i .'lem beiir; geie.'i'illv 
lili'iiviil'.'il and teninnaled bv a r undnli lealv bead. 4 be 
/biwers are either a bri-g'd eifiwi.'b 'avin col. er i r a d' ' j) 
o'annj'i.' red: we b. lie'.e lb.,.*, i ni'iin, ;■ 1 "in iii.- 1 aaiier bi ilia 
l.iiter. They are suee"id.ed l.'V an ob! tnr. ''.av lh, velbi'v, 
ja-iitiuloMS e;u>-idi’, wliieii is :’s i.,ue'n a.s e;”bl s looj’. 

'I ll.' hk" tbo cf li.e e.iuinion /•, are ne.r- 

eelie iii a liieli deeree, in ibe ieniple oi loe Still, in llie 
eitv of fvogainoz.i, ihere is a l innie- oia"'! ■, 1;. ’ I'lie.l ; , | 
■.vineli inspire Iheiiiselves .lilli ib.e ini eve..line’ "1 ilr. ■. 

pbnil, jn.'t as tic '.’v ibo levs al l : v.i In lo'V" re- 

eeivi.'d lie iUihl,*ii':'J ol her God by e’oi''.', .tm 1 oi'i ! le I'l'S 
:v.id i.ilialiieg a .oas' oinv vapour, r’iom t'.ie iVuil il 'j.f di ■ 
G.t'ninbie.us pri'iiare a drink e.iik"! v, hodi u b n ak 

is inei'ely soi'orifu*, but draniv in ilronoerO" ‘.'s [^'■odn e.s 
fi'i-n/v, vvbieli can oidv be ri-i'.iov', d bv ailmini-ti ring' imooi- 
diaie draugbi , of cold we.ior.’ 

Tbi.s plant h ’s iiitely b '. n introdiiei 1 in! > llie nanh'iei (4’ 
tiiis ciuntry, wher.! it pro-,, s inn'.ly diniieg il;o- sumiiur, but 
rennires the Jiiot!" tani of a gre 'idae'. e in v, .nii.r. 

BllUIll., IIKNIIY, COGNT NDN', v,.'.-, b..nn in An 
<".i a, 1 7(’ii. Ilis full r was enuin'iHor of ihe prnwe o! Sa.v 
\Veis;;e!ifeIs. lleiirv tntereil as page into lie; soiviee of 
Ao.lmIsIus 11,, eb.'et'iV ol Saxu’.iy aiel ting 'if Ikdaiid, 'jained 
his favour, and heeanie hi.i el.anihei'lani. .'Mp r ine death 
of Augustes, 1733, Bnn.l, /ho ha.l charge of li.e or-,All 
j.'Wel.s''it War-aw, scl olfwi'h them for Bri >deu, where oe 
deliverod llmm to the Blselof AnginstO' iU., an.l 

iis-ii-sted him, by his nninnMivres, in a.-ei n l.ug lie; Ihi'ine ol 
Boland. From tleil Inie; l.e h ea a,' l,ie king s lav,niit", 
•and luiviii'g obtaiiiLil the di-niis :'.l "I his i.-.al. (."Ui.i e,ul- 
kn.v.'ki, he remain,.'d sole rnh'r "i ih ' v.eak i.ioi'.ari li, vviioni 
he kept in a slaie of comiilete l .b/iage. Brobl lu'.d in 
oreat splcmlour: l.is e.sl..ibli.shi;ieni. v.a, hiiu'-■' than the 
king's, aiid he kejit ahovo' 'JiUl .servaiils. ‘ (Ji all men ol 
liis age,’ says Frederic II. of I’rU'sia, ‘ ho had rno-.l vvatehes. 
dresses, lace, h'O'its, shoes, and slippers. C-.n'-ar «ou,d 
have put him among the number of tho.se well-,.rested 
and perfumed heads of whicli he was fiiot afraid.' The king 
was indolent to excess, and Jiruhl, who took care not to 


disturb his apathy, and always to supply him with laoney, 
was obliged to borrow to such a degree, tliat Ute trea¬ 
sury became bankrupt at last. Bruhl involved Saxony in 
a war against Frederic II., who made the wliok Saxon 
army prisoners in the camp of Pirna, and took Drewlen, 
wjjile the king and Bruld escaped into Poland. After llie 
peace they returned to Drcsilcn, where Auguslns soon after 
died. Brulil was disliked by lioth Poles and Saxons, and 
the now elector dismissed bint from his ofiico.s. Brubl died 
in October, 1754. He had amassed great wealth, which he 
loft to his chHdrcn; his tine library of 20,000 volumes was 
purchased by the elector for 30,000 crowns. His sou Fre¬ 
deric ].ouis,wrote several German phiy.s, which were pub- 
lishcil at Dresden in 178,i-fl0, in 5 vnls. 8vo. 

BRUMOY (PIKRHE). Father Brumoy belonged to 
that order vvliich cnltivalod the arts and sciences witli a 
success unrivalled by any other religious coiniminity, espe¬ 
cially a.s far ns regards th'e universality of their acciuire- 
meiils and the extent of llicir labi>ur.s. It is reinnrkalile, 
however, tliat the Jesuits arc unable to claim one illustrious 
writer or one great work in the republic of IcUci'S, ami 
Ibat. llio lillle band of Port Royal recluses presented ihu 
world, in a few years, with jiroiUu'tions incomparalily supe¬ 
rior to any which had ever emanated from the whole budy 
of tbo disciples of Loyola during the long term of their 
existence. 

Brumoy was born at^Rouen in lfiS8, and cniered (be 
society of the Jesuits in 1704. Ho was snb.sci|iiently in¬ 
trusted with the eihicatioii of the priiue of Talmont, and 
became a coniriliiilor lo the .loitrnul of Trevoux. He first 
introilnced biiiiM'If to tlic publie by ‘Tbongbts on the De¬ 
cline of I.'ilin Ik.eti'V',’ and afterwards cdileil‘The History 
of Tamcrlam',’ wrilten by Mar'gat, 'a brotlicr .Jesuit, ami 
liiiiiti'il at. Fails in 1735. 2 viil",. I'Jiiio. Shortly after iii.s 
superior-, eeiiliilcd lo him Ibe coiitimialicm of ‘Tin; llmlury 
of llie .'lliglii'ali Cliureli,’ of vvlii, b work bo had already 
published II Volumes ami was lompleting llie I'.'lli, wlivn 
he li'i il at Falls on the ICtli Ajiril, 17(12, ill Ibe .'iltb year 
of Ills age, 

.'\nioog all who have iloue liouour to th.e f’erii'ty of ,fi sus, 
hotii hv lhi'!i' moi:il cliani'ler and their literary tali nls. 
Father lliuiiloy slamls pieeiiiiiii'iil. \l ith the slm'.y ef 
literature I-.e rimihiiii'd that of the imitl'.i'lii.ilie', \>l.i"li !..- 
taieght from I72'i to 1710, ami it is to this ('ireiimsl;!ii;', 
iliat we are imli.-oli d fer his ilise, ins'; * L'pi ii li.e riili'v o.' 
Mallu'liiala'S as eeumrliil with tli,- Felle;. I.illri";.' 

W'.iks com i’4 ,4' 1. ‘ .V l.ili' of the Fm,,r,"S Fli om-r../ 
F.iri., 172 1, IJimi., iiiiiialiil from the Laloi of F..i:i',- 
t.i'va : 2. ‘ .\ii lor the Kii'glisli ami Fi, m h, , r 

marks ii; on lim '.I'-rU (bv .M(ira!(( eiitith.l “ Li (!, is i.(.i n 
til" Fiiglisli ami l'’rem'!i,' ’ IT J-l, I2imi.: 3. ‘ Iti'v.e'.,' ol (I o 
i’l ia uiioii Gr.ii'i',' (>iii--i'!s, F.u'i,. 172 1, sio.: |. g 
’V'.l.u.v'S ill I'2!I1"., l■olll:'i||jm!; ‘ Tr.iii.-’aliolis am) .\ a lii.: 
f 1 e 'i 1 .i'g,"‘li'.'i, .oT.impr.m-, <1 hy l)e»*.ur os an,I 

, F. lu lik". uji.iU (he Gr -' k Tlnatre,' Fails, 17 17; a work 
'..Im'ii, all’oiia'jn highly ami juslly I'sti'eiiieil f-ir lleoi.'i.l 
1 I'. ariiing '.vlm li il vNliihils, is dolivienl in simpiieity ami 
proi'icion of sl\le, ami even ni'ca ■i"iially liMrais Ihi- want 
: ol* a p"i’!'ei't I'otfipit'lieM.sioii of I he ori;:iiial fo.sl; (he o ei rol's 
h'lve lieen rreliliiil in the eiiili ois ol’ ( 7.-3■ I 7.s'l, 13 \,,ls. in 
"VO.; • ,\ (.'olio,'Iion of rar.oiis Fieee.s in |iro i; ami ve.'s.',’ 

I I V, Is, F.ii'i", 1 7 ! I. inelmiim; ilisi oiir.se-, i-j i- lie ,, tragiahes, 
co'.iK'iUes. Jsaai',./on'!lhan. llieGorunation ol I >av i,!. Fiimlora's 
l!o.';, Fhiliis, k;,'. Jke. (i. In addilion (o (hi; al.ini; v.orks, 
llri.iii'iv aho iii.iil'i a. new edition of .1. Morgmli .i 'Tioatisi; 
upon l^em li Fo'.-try,’ Faris, 172 1, in I Jmo. lie als-i li jii.-;- 
l.ilod (■.■.,> Oi'.iti'ois of Father Ihin e, mej iip .n i>n!)!:c evhi 
lull ins, amt tin; i.lller up m the t|iU'sIii,n v. iielin;:' tho 
iiinii-u'riii.-a! or (be rrpiihliion Ihnn of governim-nt wa.s 
best I’nteil for foniiiiig tin; hiToic I'lia'-ai'l.-r. 7. Brumoy 
ciinipli te l, in foiijiim'lni!! with Falliur Koiulh', ‘Tlie Revu- 
lioioiisof Spain,’ by Fallii.r il Oileans, I’arii. 1731, 3 voi.i. 
llo.; assisted in e iiopiiiiig ‘The .Memoirs of Trevoux ami 
revii.'Wi'd the ‘ History of llier./i’ of I'aljier du Gereeau, 
Faris, I 733, in i 2 mo. 

BRI N, (-11A RLKS LK, the .son of a sculptin' of Svileb 
e.vdai'li'in,'.vas b'lrii at Faris in tin; vear KilU. The sin¬ 
gular merit of his invetiilo skelelies altractcii tlie aCeiitiou 
of the Cbanccllor Si;gu''. r, who undertook the eliarge of Iris 
education, ami placed him, at the age of eleven, with Vouet, 
ami afterwards with Nicholas Pous.s'm. He rcinaineil in 
Italy six years, studying tho antirinc and the works of the 
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old masters. He assiduously cultivated a knowledge of work upon which his reputation is cbietty founded. Sub • 
history and costume. On his return to Paris in 1648 he sequent critics however have found plenty to do with 
was received into the Academy. From this time employ- Sophocles notwithstanding the labours of Briinck, and one 
ment and honours poured in upon him. Having attained part of their business has been to restore the MS, readings 
the highest rank in the Academy at Paris, he was appointed which this daring editor had replaced by his conjec- 
principal painter to the king, was invested with the order tures. It appeared at first magnificently printed in 2 vols, 
of St. Michel, and was ultimately named Prince of fiie 4to.; a limited impression in 3 vols. 8vo. followed in 1788, 
Academy of St. Luke at Rome, although absent, and a and there is a third edition, under his own eye, in 4 vols. 
foreigner. A change in the ministry, which had so long 8vo., 1786-89. He prepared a copy of Plautus for the Bi- 
Ikvourod Le Brun, carried political animosities into the pont edition of the classics in 1788. On the breaking out 
painter's studio, and, although still honoured by the conn- of the revolution ho embraced the popular side with ardour; 
teiiance of the king, he died of chagrin and vexation at the and nofh itlistanding Louis XVI., iu return for a presenfa- 
continued annoyances which he met with at court, in 1696, tion copy of the quarto Sophotdea superbly printed on vellum, 
leiiving a widow, but no children. had conferred on him a pension of 2000 francs, Brunck 

Le Brun was an industrious and a learned artist; his enrolled himself among the earliest members of a revolu- 
drawing is bold and correct, and his design often replete tionafy society established at SI rasburg. During the Reign 
with life and magnificeuce. But the passion expressed in of Terror he was imprisoned at Besanctin, and did nut ob- 
bis countenances is ncitiicr refined nor elevated, and the lain bis release till the fall of Robespierre. Reverses of 


grandeur of his pictures belongs rather to the physical than 
the moral development of the subject. His groups arc well 
arranged, and natural; Ihe action of individual figures is 
al-o natural; and yet both are frequently iniured by an 
affoctiition of grace in some part or other. His works are 
principally at Paris. The Battles of Alexander, which are 
so well known by cngi“avings, are very characteristic speci¬ 
mens of his style, and would alone entitle him to be reck¬ 
oned among the most eminent painters. The Passage of the 
Granicus, and the Battle of Arbcl.a, arc works of great 
power and feeling. His defects of colouring have been 
partly attributed to his neglecting to visit Venice; but bis 
cxcusers have forgotten that Giorgione and Titian had no 
Venice to seek fine colour in. 

His facility in drawing was such, that having procured 
the delay for one moment of the car which conveyed the 
Marquise dc Briiivillicrs to execution, in ‘ four strokes of the 
jx'ucil,’ says his French biographer, he sketched a likeness. 
With the brush he was ctiually ready. Louis XIV., whe 
daily spent two hours iu watching his progress, while 
painting tlie ‘Family of Darius' at Versailles, desired biiii 
to paint at once the head of Parysalis, which he cxccuteil 
with so much success as to c.\tort an expression of delight 
from Bernini, who was not among the number of liis friends 
BRIINCK, RICHARD FRANtjOIS PHILIPPE.was 
born at Strasburg, Docember 30tli, 1721'. He was educated 
by the Jesuits in the college of Duiis Ic Grand at Paris, and 
is reported to have made considerable progress in the several 
branches there taught. An early engagement in the atlairs 
of active life suspended his taste for literature while lie was 
employed as military commi.ssary. He had attained his 
thirtieth year, when, during a residence in winter-quarters at 
Giusseq, in one of the campaigns in Hanover, lie liupjicncd 
to lodge ill the house of a professor, who revived in him a 
love for letters. On his return to Strasburg he devoted 
himself to study, to which the possession of an easy fortune 
allowed his entire application ; and the professor of GriJck. 
whoso lectures he attended, being a profouml grammarian, 
Brunck quickly became well versed in that language. No 
sooner did*ho feel his own strength than he ilistiiiguislied 
himself by his criticisms: hut his emendations, which are 
sometimes happy, are always hazanlous; and acting under 
a confirmed lielief that the errors of the text in all cases pro- 
cceduil from the fault of copyists, he corrected with a more 
‘ slashing hook’ than even Bentley himself ventured to em¬ 
ploy. Ills first work was an edition of the Greek Anthology, 
published under the title of Analecta veterum jmelaruin 
Greecorum, Strasburg, 3 vols. 8vo., 1776 ; which contains, 
besides the epigrams usually given in an Anthology, several 
of tliG minor Greek poets, Anacreon, Callimachus, &c. 
entire, Anacreon appeared in a separate edition, iu 1778. 
In 1779 ho edited some Greek plays, which excited a great 
desire for the up])carance of a complete edition of Sophocles 
which he had announced. His favourite author, Apollo¬ 
nius Rhodius, employed him in 1780, and was followed iu 
1783 by an Aristophanes, which superseded all its prede¬ 
cessors, and has since in turn been entirely superseded by 
other editions. In tlic year following be prepared the frag¬ 
ments of Thcognis, Solon, Simonides, and otlier didactic and 
moral Greek poets, under the title of llo/ijffic. sive 
Gnomici Poettv Gneri, \ vol. 8vo. In 1785 he issued an 
edition of Virgil, in which ho was by no means sparing of 
the established text. His Sophocles at length attracted the 
attention of Scholars in 1786, and may bo considered as the 


fortune, produced by tlie public troubles, obliged him iu 
1791 to dispose of part of his library, and in 1801 of the 
remainder. His taste for Greek literature became extinct 
with the loss of the first portion of his hooks, of which he 
never spoke without tears. Ho still however retained some 
foiidncs.s for the l.atin poets. In 1797 he printed an edition 
of Terence in quarto; and at the time of his death, which 
occurred on the 12th of June, 1803, he was engaged in 
superintending an edition of Plautus. His diligence was 
most remarkable. Instead of referring the printer to any 
former edition, he always transcribed the entire text of the 
aullior upon whom he was engaged. Thus ho twice copied 
Aristophanes, and Apollonius at least five limes. Many 
of these copies, together with several other MS. papers, are 
still preserved in the Bihliolheque Royale at Paris. Tlie 
margins of his books were crowiled with conjectures, which 
in niunherless instances showed the holdne.ss rather than 
tile judgment of (heir author. He was a niemher of ihc 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, and also of the 
French ln.st.it.nte. 

BRU'NE, MARSHAL, was horn at Brives, dep, do la 
Coricze, in I7:t(i. His lather w'as an advocate, and Bruiic 
studied the law at Paris. When the revolution broke out 
he entered the army, and served under Duniourier. He 
was quickly promoted, ami was general of brigade in tlio 
army of the interior under Bonaparte in 1795. The fol¬ 
lowing year he joined the anny of Italy, and served in the 
division ofMasseua. After the peai'o of Canijioforinio he 
was sent by the Direi-tory as commiinder-iu-ehief of the 
army which invaded Switzerland. [Bkiin.] After the fall 
of Bern he took the eommaiul of the army in Italy, and 
obliged the king of Sardinia, who was the forced ally of 
France, to deliver into his hands the citadel of his own 
capital, Turin. After having thus prepared the fall of that 
monarchy, ho was replaced by Joubeii, who tinally cflccted 
it in December, 1798. Bruiie was next sent into Holland, 
where, in 1799, he defeated the Russians on the Helder, 
and obliged the duke of York and the English army to eva¬ 
cuate the country. In the following year ho returned to 
Itiily, when, in <’onjunclion with Macdonald, ho forced tho 
passage of the AJiucio iu December, 1800, and afterwards 
concluded an an.nisticc with the Austrian General Belle- 
garde, preparatory to, tho peace of Lnncvillc. Brunc, on his 
return to Paris, was appointed councillor of slate, and was 
afterwards sent by Bonaparte as ambassador to Constan¬ 
tinople, where he succeeded in establishing new relations 
between France and the sliah of Persia. lie returned to 
France in 1805, being appointed one of the inarshals of the 
French empire. He commanded for a while the camp at 
Boulogne. Being sent to Hamburg in 1807, as governor 
of the Hanseatic towns and comraandcr of the reserve of 
tho grand army, he had :i long interview with Guslavus 
king of Sweden, near Anklam, iu Pomerania, which seems 
to have given rise to suspicions tm the part of Napoleon. 
In tlie surrender of the island of Rugen hy the Swedish, 
General Toll, agreeably, to a convention with Marshal Brunc, 
the latter happened to omit in the text of the convention 
th^ titles of the Emperor Napoleon, and mentioned simply 
the French army and the Swedish army as parties to the 
agreement. Napoleon, who was highly ofleiidcd, sent Bruno 
his recall, styling his conduct ‘ a scandal never scon since 
the time of Pliaramond.' From that time Brunc lived re¬ 
tired and in disgrace, till Napoleon's first abdication, when 
he made his submission to Louis XV III., who gave him the 
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cross of St. Louis. During tbo ‘ hundred days’ he jointd 
Napoleon, who sent him to command a coi-ps of observation 
on the Var. Alter the battle of Waterloo he proclaimed the 
kiiip:, and, leaving his corps, was travelling Iroin Toulon to 
A\it>iu)ii on his way to Paris, when he found himself in the 
midst of the reaction that took place in the southern pro- 
yimros at that time. A furious mob forced its way into the 
inn at Avignon, where Bruno was, and after insuiiing liim, 
and uphraiding him with having been a terrorist, and having 
taken part in tho massacres of August and September, 
1 7to which Bnme calmly replied that‘ho was at that 
time fighting on the frontiers against tho enemies of his 
country,' they shot him in the room of the inn as he was 
.vtandiug with his b.ack turned to the fire-place. Ilis body 
Was then drugged through the streets, ami thrown ttilo the 
Ithuiie. iNoavaUm Caimcx PoUtiques el Crimincllex re- 

is'Ort’x.) 

BKUNKII.\UT, the younger daughter of Athanagilde, 
king of the Visigoths of Spain, married, in Sieghori, the 
Frankish king of Metz or Anstrasia. Her eldest sislcr 
Galsuinda, married Chilpcric, Siegbcrl's brother and king 
.Soissoiis. Galsuinda was soon arti’i- m«rder>*d by Frede- 
goiida, the mistress of tdulperie, who then married her. 
Frunchaut, determined to :.vciio<> her sister s death, iudm-ed 
Siegberl to make war upon his hrr.ther, anil CliiliHTie only 
obtained peace by gi\iug up part of his eli tes. Other wars 
took place belAveeii tlie bro liers, at tiie instigation i.f ...... 

wive.s, and in the end Chilperie iiaving lost !iis teri ilorie.s, 
was hesi 'gisl by Siegherl, in the town of’J’oiiriiai, when two 
as„is-in hired by I'^redegonda, murdered Sa-g! ert in his 
camp, r,/.'!. Upon this Ohilperie. came out of'I'ournai, and 
niei'.e Hninehaiil and he.r son (.'hillcbert ptisoiiers. Mero- 
veiis, son of tMiilpcric. tailing in love w ith llriinehatil. cnaljlcd 
her to e-eape into Austrasi.i, and Meroveus was in ei.n-.e- 
f|iicneo murdered by Fredegoiida. (.'hilpeiic himself u;is 
soon after murdered, and by the order, it was beli.-vi.l, 
of Fredegonda, who remained rcoent ana guardian of her 
in!:>nt son (.M.itariiis II. The Instory of tl.e Meriivingian 
kings is aeontinnal succession ofsia'Ii alroeitie.;. I.hun: Iona 
:ind her son Childebert now ma le war upon Fredep;'iid.i, 
wbnat lust was obliged to resign her anlhoriiy,lo .'lUli 
Gbildebert died, leaving bis sons Thierry and 'I'beodobt rt II. 
under tiie gmirdiansiiipol his mother Hriim haul. From this 
time a long sliuggle hega i between tiie hoiile.s of Ainirasia 
and Brniicdiaut, who wishial to reiun without eoii.ro!, whi'di 
lasted nearlv gd rears. Tliierrv and Tlieodi-heit niaih' war 
against I'acli other, and IS.niii'htiol soled with the foiiner. 
who took his brother jifisoiier. Tlieoletieit wa-. innr lere i 
at Cologne, as some histovi .ns rep.irt. by order of 'i’o e.ieiiaiit. 
Clotarius, the son of Fredegonda, took advaiii.ige of the e 
dis.ionsioiis, and, on the death of Tiiieirv. i:; -..•iKeil 

upon .4uslrasia and I’urgundv, :.ini In . n e.o.' d nndi'r 
liis sceptre the whole kingdom of the ; I’r.ae. haul, 

being taken prisoner h) Clotarius, Wa.i e ■ndi'inii-d to a 
most horrible de ilh. After snllerii.g f-w three ons ail kin Is 
of insults, she was lied to a hiiise’s tail ai.d the..-. I'.riven 
uhnut till she was dead, when her body was biirin an l the 
asbe.s scattered to the winds. Her old enemy, Freil otida, 
li.id died many year.s bi fore, in .'>!)?. T'oe iriie ra- h r of 
Brunohaiit lias been the subject of liineh coiiti oM rsy. Jie- 
veval of her coiiteiiipor.iries, such as St. C.'iegory of Tours, 
and Pop.a Gregory the Great, speak hi.;lily ».!' her, while 
thos! will) asperse her nienioiy, such a., Fn .iejarins, 
Aimoiii the monk, fke., livral at least, a i.entury after her. 
Bossiiet maintains that she was sacrificial to the ai..h;li in of 
Clotarius, and prohablv also lo the rancour of the nobles of 
her own domiiiioiis. Pasijiiier, Velly, Du Tillot, and other 
writers, have aNo lak<-ii the defence of IJrnnehaiil. 'i he 
part of her reign against which charge;; liave be. n rais. d is 
that couimeneing with the time iif her regency in the name 
of her two grand eliihlron, when she had to struggle against 
the nobles. A nionunient was raised tn lit r in tho chinadi 
of St. Martin of Autnn. She^ is said to have promoted tho 
preaching of Christianity in England. 

BRUNELLK.SCHI, FILIPPO. Had this arti.st no other 
claims to notii'u than tliosc ari.sing from a single work, the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, or tho cathedral at !• loroiicc. 
is one of those mcniorablc achievements which siifnco to 
pcrjietualo a name. Brunelleschi was born at Florence, in 
1375 or 1377, and was descended from a family which liad 
produced several eminent ii.Jividnals. Ills father, who I'll- 
jowed the profession of notary in that^uly, designed to edu¬ 
cate him cither for the same, or for the medical science. 


Filippo was accordingly initiated in those studies which 
would prepai-e Iiim for whichever of tho two pursuits he 
should adopt: yet althoujth not deHoieiit in application, the 
natural bias ol his mind div'erted his faculties into another 
direction: and ho at length prevailed upon his father lo 
place him with a goldsmith. At that period the goldsmith's 
art,was altogether different from wliat if now is: it com¬ 
prised every liranch of working in metals for ornanicntal 
purposes, and was ini imatclv allied with design gcnerallv, 
and vvit'a sculpture in particular, of which latter it. might 
in fact ho considered a direct l>riin(*li. In fact, it frccjuctitly 
served as a kind of apprcnticcsliip to ilio last mciiti.mcd 
art, as happened in Briiiicllesehi’s case. Led on both by 
his own talent atid the intiimiey he hud foiiiuiil with the 
celebrated Donatello, he applied himself lo scidptuic, tuid 
vyith .suehsHceoss that he was admitted as one of the ci.uipo- 
titors ill the designs for the br.mze gales of the Baptistery 
at Florence. 

After thi.s he hi'gan lo think of signalizing himself in 
.aiyhiiccluri', and a.s Diuialcllo was akoiil to pioeccd to 
Kmue, rcsolvi'd on accompaii) iiig him thither for flic pur¬ 
pose of aei|u:iiuling himself vvitli llie ancient buildings in 
that city. Here lie perceived what a career was opened to 
him who sheuM eiidoiivour to revive a style of uvclnteeimo 
altogether so dilVcreiit from that vvlitc.b bad prevailed for so 
many eeutiirics. In t4U7 he returned to Flurenee, vv' < n- it 
was propo.-cil to complete the structure cf Sniila Alalia, 
which had been comiiiuiK ed by .A riii)lfn di J>apo .sliiu'tli In- 
f.iie bis death, in l;:li(», tlial. is about the rear l‘Ji).-,, 

SOUK' say, Ig.j.s, jiuil which was af'tcrwafds carried on I y 
(■'i-dlo. With ibis view the most omiiiciit areliUec.ts mcio 
invited froiii all parts lo devise in what vvu) it would be 
liraclicalilo lo cover the spacious octangidar area bctucon 
1 Ill'four branches of the cross. How it was oiigiiiallv in 
feuded to elf'ct this, in aci'ordiincc with the other parts of 
the cilillcc, do -s not iiovv appe.ir. Owing to the niaeiiiliiilc 
oflhe r;|iai-e to be covered by .-i single vault, very foriiiidai.lc 
iliiiicuitics presented Iliciii'clvcs, and the possibility of doiiig 
it wa-, <|’.iesli. lied ; I'-..' willl the exception of tlio d.iuie of 
.‘s-;iila ;-!o|ibia, tlio di.iiiieter of which is sonietbiiig less, 

I her-' was no ))ri ei'ilelil or exaniplo bv wbicb to be giialed, 
iliih'ss it was by St. Mark's at Venice, and the calbeilial 
at I’isa, which however are so different that, they could not 
liav'o alfordi'd niiieii information for the piirpo.-e. V. late 
the rest Were engaged in fruitless detiates, Briinelli'-i hi 
Was assidiioii-ly employed in maturing liis jihins, ii.oih-ls. 
and si'heiiie of operalioiis. and cniiteiited Inin, ell v. iih 
p-'inling out the liazar.loii..ness of a pioject w liieli he had 
S 's'.ired hinis’.lf he should he ahle lo acroniplish 'J'v. i. e 
I’lininji llu'se p.-otracled eoiisidlatioiis he i|iiitleil Floreni-e. 
for ll!e pnr|-,o:-e of leaving all his rivals in perpK'xitv, ai.il 
l■.■;|•il liue: he w,i. solieiled to reinrii. ‘At h-iigh alter .i innl- 
lipiieity of (iroeeedings, into win,-h our hinils render it ini • 
ii-esihle lo eiin r, Briiii. lU-clii’s moilel. extilaiinn;* the 
vvhol ' nu'ehr.insni and eon.-.li nelioii of hir, intended i-npol,!, 
v.as pnliliclv exhihned, and eoiivinced every one ol hi.-- sin- 
ees.-.. lie wa.s e aiiiuis--i'>ned to i-uunieiic!! the work, laii ii 
s so 111 detormii.oil to ii'Sociate w ilh liiiii a colleaeo-', i.o 
olii-. r liiiin I-.-ren/.o Gliiheili. Uisui this liis indjgii.n ,oo 
kui'W no hound , : ho re-olved nji.-ii ahandi. iing b.ih i!..- 
work and li.e city itself for ever; iior was il v.ilhonl. i-.V'.-on.-o 
dillieiiliy lint his friends prevaih'd iipm him to ehaiige i i, 
del- rniiiiatioii. I’es-dved upon mai'ii'.-.-ting Gliiherli s ine; 
pacily, winch he kriev.' v.onhi betray il-.'o'. ouhl he l-,‘ I il 
wili;onl. i.-.ianee, he fei;.;Ued illness, 'i iii.s d.'.v h e sue 
c:enled, for Gidh.-rti heiiig uiiahie to proeei'd alone wa., le- 
remoyed, and llninelle-cln v.a.s Coiislilnted sole arehilecl. 
Hi' 11 j'.V gave all hi; en,-rgie.s t'l Ihe woik. and had ihe salis- 
f-ieiioii of M'ciiig this el.of d'u'iiv re li-innnaled before liis 
ik-al In 

While in .size this noble cupola y ieh'.s v.-ry little to that of 
r-Jt. I’l-ter’s (and le ing on an octangnhir plan its rliametcr as 
nn-asnred from angle lo iiiigh' is somewhat ninre), it is in¬ 
fill it o!y more eoiimiandiiig, being so very tii.tii h larger i.. 
comparison with tlte allitinle and other dimensions of the 
niiiss on vvhii-h it is iilucel. Il, further sitggc.sl.s the idea of 
greater amplitud'.- of spaee vvilhiu, und has also less the np- 
pearaiice ol' lieing a sejj.’.ralc and independent sfriieturo 
-laiuii.ig upon the hi’.vcr one: he.-idcs which, its simplicity 
and exp.iu.-.e, if they chi iiol peifcctly iiccord wii-li, are re.n- 
dereil not '.he h-ss striking by, tbe fanciful and soinevwhat 
miiiiile style ofllie older p.'.rt of the fabrie. Although this 
single stnieturc was to him.self (lersonally his most memorable 
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vork, it ms by no means tbe sole one of any majpaitude 
which he executed. Among his other productions mlay be 
mentioned the church of San Lorenzo at Florence, and the 
celebrated Pitti Palace in that city. The latter of these, 
which was afterwards continued and completed by Amma- 
neti. is more remarkable for its teTerO simplicity and mas¬ 
siveness than lor any of the graces of architecture, or for 
wiiiU lieloiigs to design. Its idea, in fact, appears to have 
been derived from an ancient aqueduct; yet if it has there¬ 
fore a certain monotony, owing to the unvaried repetition of 
the s ime features, namely tiers of arches, it also pmsesscs 
the character of a vast and solid construction, which pro¬ 
duces an impression not so much by form as by bulk and 
positive quantity. 

Brunelleschi was also employed on several works at 
Mantua and in its vicinity. In his private character he is 
said to have l>een a man of a noble and generous spirit; and 
that as an architect he was enthusiastic in devotion to his 
art, there can be little doubt. He died in the year 1444 
(that of Bramante's birth), and was buried with much cere¬ 
mony in Santa Maria del Fiore, his remains resting within 
that ediftce which he had consummated by his skill, and 
which will perpetuate his name. 

BRU'NI, LEONARDO, was Iwrn at Arezzo, of humble 
parents, in l.^e?. He studied Latin and Greek, at Flo¬ 
rence, under the learned Coluccio Salutati, and afterwards 
went to Rome, where he obtained the post of secretary in the 
papal chancery, (Bracciouini,) under Innocent VII. In 
a tumult, which took place at Rome against the papal go- 
ve.'nment, he was assailed by the mob, and escaped with 
difiiculty to Viterbo, where the pope took shelter. Bruni 
continued in his ofli<-c, under Innocent's successors, and he 
attended John XXII., in 1414, to the Council of Constance. 
After the deposition of that pope, Bruni returned to Flo- 
1 ‘nee, where he nhielly resided for the remainder of his life. 
In 1427 he was appointed chancellor to the republic, an 
(.nice which he retained till bis death. Ho was also sent by 
the state on several missions. When the Emperor John 
Palmologus and the Greek patriarch came to attend the 
council of Florence, Bruni harangued them in Greek, in the 
name of the republic. He died in 1444, and was buried, 
with great honours, in the church of Sta. Croce, where he 
is seen on his monument reclining on a bier with the 
volume of his ‘ History of Florence ’ on his breast, and a 
crown of laurel round his head, for in tins manner he was 
hu.-ied by order of the community. Giannozzo Mannctti 
recited a long and learned oration at his funeral, but his 
fri. tid Filelfo, not being satisfied with it, composed another 
8 .u more eloquent panegyric. Poggio also wrote an eulo- 
gium of Bruni. The temper of Bruni was milder than that 
of his friend Poggio, and he did not indulge so much as the 
latter in violent disputes and virulent invectives. Once, 
however, ho quarrelled with his friend Niccolo Nicoli, and 
wrote a bitter libel against him, which has never been 
printed: the MS. is preserved in the Laurentian library at 
Florence. Bruni was commonly styletl L’ Aretino, from 
the place of his birth, which circumstance has led some 
travellers, and Mme. de Staiil among the rest, to mistake 
his monument at Sta. Croce for that of the obscene 
writer Pietro Aretino, who died and was buried at Venice 
(Val6ry, Voyages en Italie.) Bruni wrote a great number 
of works, many of which are now forgotten, and have 
never been printed. Mdhus gives the tifles of 63 o 
them in his biography of Bruni, prefixed to the edition o 
his * Epistolm,' 2 vols, 8vo.. Florence. 1741. Among his 
Latin works aro a ‘ History of the Goths,’ compiled it 
great measure from ‘Procopius;' a commentary on thi 
Peloponnesian war, a book on tne first Punic war, to fill up 
tbe void of the lost books of Livy, a history of his own times 
from tlie schism of Urban VI. and Clement, in 1387, till the 
victory of Angbiari by the Florentines, in 1440; and the 
‘ Historia Florentina.’ This last, Bruni's principal work, 
begins from the foundation of Florence, and is carried down 
to the year 1404. It was printed at Strasburg, ful. 1610 
and was also translateil into Italian by Donato Acciajuol 
Venice, 1476, and Florence, 1402. Machiavelli, in the pre 
fece to his own ‘ Sturie Florentine,’ says of his twopredeces 
sors, Bruni ami Poggio, that they related diligently the war 
and other external transactions of the republic, but wen 
either silent or very brief in their accounts of the civil fae 
tions and other internal transactions, either through pru 
dantial reserve or becauso they looked upon those domestic 
•ontentiona as beneath the dignity of faistoT^ Bruni trans 


lated intp * Ptatoll Epistles,’ and dedicated them to 
Cosmo de Medici; hiS dedicate^ address is given in 
Roscioe'e * torenm,' vol. i. Appendix 3. Ho also translated 
the PoliUo, Ethic, and (Economic of Aristotle, several 
speeches of Demosthenes and iEschines; and made nnmo- 
rous other translations ftom the Greek. He wrote, in 1 tahan ; 

1. ‘ Vite di Dante e del Petrarca,' Florence, 1672, which ai <- 
not among the best biographies of these two illustrious men. 

2. ‘ Vita di Cicerone,’ which he first composed in Latin, 

and afterwards turned it into Italian, printed, for the first 
time, by Bodoni, Parma, 1804. 3. ‘Novella di Messer 

Lionardo d' Arezzo,' inserted among the ‘ Novelte di Vaij 
Autori,’ and published again separately at Verona, 1817. 
It is founded on the story of Stratonice, wife of Sclcucus, and 
her step-son Antiochus. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d Italia.) 

BRUNFACE.®, a small natural order of exogens, be 
longing to the albuminous group, and, notwithstanding tl 
different habit, nearly allied to the currant tribe {grossu 
laceiB). The species are small heath-like shrubs with mi¬ 
nute, closely imbricated leaves, and small flowers collected 
in little compact heads. They have a superior 5-cleft, calyx, 

5 petals, 5 perigynous stamens, and a dicoccons or indehis- 
ccut 2 or l-celled fruit, crowned by the persistent calyx. Tho 
seeds are solitary or in pairs, and have a short aril. All 
he species, except one from Madagastiar, are natives of the 
Jape of Good Hope. They are of no known use. 

Bruniacese differ from Grossulaceie in their dry fruit and 
central placenta; from Escalloniacto, in the very small nuin- 
icr of their seeds; from Rhamnaceoe, in their minute em- 
iryo, and from Ixith UinbelUferro and Araliacem, in tlieir 
[lowers not being in ttmbels, 

BRUNINGS, CHRISTIAN, was born in 1736 at 
Neckerau in the palatinate. He early applied hiuiscdflo 
■he study of hydraulics, and ultimately became one of the 
irst hydraulic engineers of his time. The States-goneral 
if Holland having appointed him in 1769 inspector-general 
if tho rivers and canals, he cft'ccted many useful works, 
[rained several tracts of land, repaired the dykes of tho 
Haarlem Meer, deepened tho bed of the Oberwasser, and 
iltered the course of the Pannerden canal, whicli commu- 
licatcs between the Waal and the Rhine. In tho course 
of these operations he invented an instrument to measure 
the rapidity of streams, and to determine the same at any 
dopth. He explained the principles and the nse of this 
invention, which goes by the name of the ‘ Biuningsche 
Strommesser,’ in a treatise which has been translated from 
ho Dutch into German under the title of ‘ Abhamlliing 
iber die Geschwindigkeit dcs tliesseiides wassers, uiid von 
den mitteln dieselbe auf alien tiefen zu bettimmen,' 4to. 
Frankfort, 1798, with plates, and an introduction by Wic- 
beking, councillor of Hesse Dai-mstadt, in which ilie great 
services rendered by Briiiiings to Holland arc enlarged 
upon. Briinings died in 1805. The government of the 
then Batavian republic proposed to erect a monument to 
his memory in the cathedral of llacrlcm, but the snbsc- 
(}uent political changes prevented its being carried into 
effect. Several scientific essays of Briining's are inserted 
in the ‘ Memoirs of the Haerlem Society of tho Sciences. 
There is another Christian Briinings, a native also of the 
palatinate and a professor, who wrote a iwok on the ‘ Anti¬ 
quities of Greece,' Frankfurt, 1734, which was poblislieil 
again some years after with an appendix on tlie ‘ Roman 
Triumphs.' 

BRUNN, a circle of the Austrian Margraviate of Mora¬ 
via, bounded on the N.W. by Bohemia and on the S. by 
Hungary and the Archduchy of Austria ; within an area of 
about 1732 sq.m, it contains 13 towns (among which are 
Briinn, Mikulow or Niokolaburg, Boskowitz, Wischau, and 
Austerlitz), 56 m. t. and 649 vills, and a pop. of about 
330,000 souls, which shows an increase of ulioiit ‘J.>,0(IU 
since the year 1817. The N. districts are occupied by 
mountains, with some fertile valleys among them ; the 
S, parts, which are more level and have a richer soil, pro¬ 
duce large quantities of wine. The circle is wittered by the 
Zwittova, Schwartzava, and Igla, which fall into the Thaya, 
a tributary of tho March, which receives the Thaya near 
I..Andshut at the S. extremity of Briinn. The inhabitants 
subsist principally by agriculture and wine-making. s))in- 
ning, weaving linens and woollens, and making leather, pot¬ 
ashes, &c. The country produces grain, hops, Ilux, fruit, 
timber, iron, and alum, and other minerals. The breeding 
; of cattle is of limited eSetent. 

i Brumiv (in the native tongue Brno, a term which cor ' 
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respond# to our English trord • ford,*) has been the eapital 
of Moravia, since 1641, when the seat of government was 
transforred from Olmiitz. It lies in the centre of die circle 
near tlie confluence of the Zwittova and Schwurtzava, which 
run on each side of it; is situated in the middle of a fine 
open country, and is partly built on an eminence which 
commands some beautiful and extensive prospects. The 
town is surrounded by a deep ditch and high walls, and was 
formerly protected by a citadel which takes its name from 
the Spielberg, a hill 816 ft. in height, on the summit of 
which it is constructed; but since the partial demolition of 
its defences by the French, in 1809, it has been converted 
into a state-prison and a house of correction. East of the 
Spielberg is another eminence, the Franzensberg, about 
GOO ft. in height, along one side of which the residences 
of the chapter, and the new parts of Briinn have beon 
erected. Independently of the Spielberg, tho town is 
about m. in circuit, and has four gates facing N. £. 8. 
and W.; the streets are irregular, narrow, and crooked, 
but well paved, provider] with flagstones for Ibot pas¬ 
sengers, and well lighted at night. There are seven squares 
ornamented with fountains, the largest of which is tho 
Vegetable in.-irket; tlie houses, which are in general of re¬ 
gular construction, amount to about 2.300, including the 
ten suburbs. Within the last twenty years tlie pop. has 
increased from 26,704 to about 35.000, besides about .3000 
niilitai 7 and 2700 individuals not natives of tho town or 
environs. Tlie finest square is the Large Square, which 
is of spacious dimensions, and embellished with a hand¬ 
some column dedicated to the Virgin Mary, acorps-dc-garde, 
uiid hniidsoine dwelling-liouses. Briinn is divided into 
six parislics, and has as many parochial churches lieside.s 
I hose in the suhurhs. The cathedral stands on the Peters- 
berg, a rocky heiglit in the W. part of the town, and bus no 
particular claim to architectural beauty. St, Jacob’s is a 
line specimen of the Gothic style of the Iieginniiig of the 
fourteenth century: the roof, which is very lofty, is siqiporlud 
by two rows of coiumns, and is covered entirely with copper: 
<hu steeple, said to be the h'.ghest in Moravia, is 276 ft. in 
elevulion; and the interior contains a hand.soine marble mo- 
inouent to Field-marshal Count de Suches, who defended 
Briinn against the Swedes in 1644. Tho church of tho | 
.Minorites, with the adjoining sacred staircase, and house of 
l.orctto, is of peculiarly handsome construction; and the 
church of the Capuchins, celebrated for Sandrart's fine 
ahiir-piocc. th(! raising of the Cross, as well as tlie Gothic 
church of the Augustine monastery, in the Althriiiin suburb, 
wit'u Kranach's Madonna, and a largo library, are well de- 
(trving of iiulice. Among other pnblie buildings are the 
Dicasterial House, which contains the governor's residence 
and the government oiiices ; tho palace for the military de- 
partmcnl; tho town-hall with cmhelli»hinents in the Gothic 
style; the theatre, and its asseinhly-rooni; the college of 
the Jesuits, at present used fur soldiers’ quarters, the 
iiorihcrn front of wliich occupies one side of a whole street; 
the episcopal palace built on the Potersberg, one of the most 
coininanding sites in the town ; tho handsome mansiniis of 
tlie Dietriehstoins, Kaunitzes, Liechteiistcins, Zierotins, 
anil others of the nobility; the military liospitol, ibr- 
inerly a church belonging to the ’Prsomutistatensian or¬ 
der ; and the Maria-school, an endowment for females of 
noble birth. There are several delightful promenades in 
and near Briinn, the most attractive of which are the gar¬ 
dens on the Franzensborg, wliich are ornaiiiented with an 
obelisk, 60 ft. high, erected in 1818 in honour of the late 
emperor Francis I. ; and the Augarten, a park laid out 
partly in the English and partly in the French style. Briinn 
i.s the seat of goveriimcnt for the Margraviate ; and also of 
tlie liigh courts of judicature. It is the centre of episcopal 
iuri>.dicliuii, and tho Protestant consistory is establislied 
hero. The National Society for the eiicoiiragument of 
agriculture, natural history, &c., has the Franzeiia Museum, 
with its valuable collection under its care. Tho acatlcini- 
cal institutions consist of an Episcopal seminary, a gymna¬ 
sium. an academy for educating teachers, a school for tlie 
instruction of tradesmen and mechanics, a Protestant school, 
„.;adcray for young females attached to the Ursuline con¬ 
vent, and several schools for the lower classes. The princi¬ 
pal benevolent institutions of the town are a general infir¬ 
mary. founded by Joseph II. in 1786; a lying-in hospital 
and lunatic asylum ; an orphan asylum; a society for the 
relief of the poor at their own houses; a refuge for the 
widows and orphans of teachers in Moravia and Silesia; 


asylums for decayed livery-servARte. fha til* Mind, and tha 
I deaf and dumb; and a national loan-bank. Independently 
of the house of correetion on the Spielberg, thei* u another 
here for the province in general. 

_ Briinn is the seat of some considerable manufhctilr*#, par¬ 
ticularly of fine woollen cloths and kerseymeres for the 
Hungarian and Vienna markets: of these there are seven¬ 
teen establishments at work. The other fabrics chietty con¬ 
sist of silks, ribbons, yarns, machinery for the woollen nm- 
nufactures, leather, cotton prints, woollen caps, and vinegur. 
No town in Moravia has so extensive a domestic trade, in 
which it is much favoured by its central position with respect 
to Prague, Breslau, Pesth, and Vienna. It has four whole¬ 
sale markets in the year, which are each of 14 days' dura¬ 
tion, and to which the manufacturers of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Qalicia, and other parts of Austria, resort in consi¬ 
derable numbers. Thu trade of Briinn in colonial and 
other foreign productions is also extensive. 

The Spielberg is in 49*’ 1 li' N. hit., iin<l 16° 38' E. long.; 
and the town is about 70 m. duo N. of Vienna. 

BIIU'NO, GIOHDA'NO, was liorn at N"la in the king 
dom of Naples, alioiit the niiddlo of (ho sixteenth century. 
He entered the order of the Dominicans, but being of an 
imiuisitivc turn of mind, he began to express doubts on some 
of the dogmas of the Homan church, the consequence of 
which was that he was obliged to run away from liis convent. 
Upon this he went to Genera, where he spent two years, lint 
soon incurring the dislike of tho Calvinisis, on areouiiiof hia 
general scepticism on religious matters, lie removed to Paris, 
where he published, in a .satiiicul comedy, • II (jaiide 

hijo,’ ill ridicule of several classes and professions in society 
this comedy was ufterwards imitated in the French anony 
inous play, ‘ Boniface et le P6dani,’ Paris, 1033. Biua;i 
gave lectures on philosophy, in which he openly attucke 
the doctrines of the Aristotelians, which had already lieei. 
combated in France by Kanius and Posicl. Having iiiiiile 
himself many enemies among the professors of the Pan., 
university, as well as among the clergy, he went to England 
in 168.3, where he enjoyed the protection of Casteliiau tliu 
French amhassadur, and gained the friendship of Kir Philip 
Sidney, to whom he dedicated his ‘ Spaccio della bcstia trion- 
finite,’an allegorical work against, the court of Rome, wiih 
tho ‘ Gena delle Ceiieri,’or cvcuing conversations on Ash- 
Wednesday, a dialogue hetween four inlcrlocuiors. He ul i> 
wrote * Della causa, principio et unu,' and ’ Dell' iiifiiiiio 
universo c niondi,' in which he dcvclopi’d his ideas both on 
natural philosophy and metaphysics. His sysicio i.s a kiixl 
of paiitheisin : he assorted that tho universe is iiifiiiiio. ami 
that each of the worlds coiitniiicd in it is uniioalud l>\ the 
universal soul, &c. Spiimsa b'lrrovicd some of Ins tlicorics 
from Bruno. Biihle, in the history of modern philosophy, 
gives an exposition of Bruno’s system. See also Jat 
preface to llic letters on the docirme of Spiiiosa. In lii.s 
next work, ‘Gabala del eaval Pega-eo con I'aggiunla dell' 
asino Cillenico,’ he contends that, ignorance is the niotiicr 
of happiness, and that ‘ he who proiiiuies sc’iencu iiicr»-ases 
the sources of grief.' Bruno's language is symbolic and 
obscure; he talks iiiueh about the constellations, and his 
stylo is harsh and inelegant. 

After remaining about two years in England, during 
which ho visited Oxford, and held dispiilations with some 
of tho doctors of that univiTstly, Bruno retiirne«l to Paris in 
158.>. In tho following year he went to tho university of 
Marburg in Germany, whore he was matriculated, wiihout 
however obtaining leave to give lectures. Having quarrelled 
with the rector tin tliis account, he prtKiceded to 'Wittenberg, 
where he was received prufes.s»r, niid puldi.shed in 1687 a 
treatise, ‘ Do lainpude cumbina' iria Lulliana.’ At Witten¬ 
berg Bruno was inviteil to become a meinhur of the Lutheran 
communion, which he seems to have declined; upon which 
he proceeded to Brunswick, when he was well received by 
the Duke Julius, who placed him at Helm-tadt as teacher. 
On the duke's death in 1589, Bruno repaired to Frankfort, 
whero he wrote several Latin treatises explanatory of his 
metaphysics. At Frankfurt on a sudden he resolved, from 
what motive is unknown, to return to I aly, a step whicli 
was greatly censured by his friends. He went.first to 
Padua in 1692, where he remained two years, and tin-n to 
Venice, where he was arrested by the ecclesiastical ii.qni-i- 
tion, and transferred to Koine in 1598. He icinained i«o 
, years in the prisons of the holy office, all the while amusing 
I the inquisitors with hopes of his recantation. At last, on 
I the 9th Febiuairyi 1600, Mtitonce wae passed upon him as a 
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oonflrmed heretic, and ho was given up to the srcular power. 
After being dctnined eight days in the city prisons, he was 
taken to the Campo di Fiore, and burnt alive on the 17th 
February. Scioppius the Latinist, who seems to have been 
present at the execution, relates, in a letter to Rittershusius, 
that as the monks held up the crucifix to him, Bruno turned 
his face away, upon which Scioppius exclaims, ' Such is the 
manner in which we at Rome deal with impious men, and 
monsters of such a nature!’ 

Bruno's works, some of which had become very rare, 
while others remained inedited, have been collected and 
published together by Ur. Wagner, with a life of the author: 

* Opero di Giordano Bruno Ntdano ora per la prima volte 
raccoltc d pubblicnie,’ 2 vols, 8vn. Leipzig, IS.'tO. 

BRUNO, SAINT, born at Cologne in 1051, studied at 
Paris, and afterwards became a canon of Hheims, and di¬ 
rector of the school or seminary of that diocese; but being 
disgusted with the vexations and niiscoiiducl of the Arch¬ 
bishop Manasscs, he took (ho resolution of leaving the 
world and retiring to a solitude. He repaired first to Suisse 
Fontaine, in the diocjcsc of Langres, and afterwards to 
a mount-ain near Grenoble, in 108 I, where being .joined by 
several other ascetics, be built an oratory and seven cells, 
separate from each other, in imitation of the early hermits 
of Palestine and Kgyjit. Rnino and his monks cultivated 
the ground in the neighbourhood of their cells, and lived 
upon the itroduee, and upon what the charity of pious ])er- 
sons supplied them with. This was the origin of the order 
of the Carthusians, and of tlic splendid convent afterwards 
built on the spot, which is called La Grande Chartreuse. 
Bruno adopted the rules of St. Benedict, but afterwards 
Gui, the 5th general of the order, wrote distinct regulations 
for it. Pope Urban II., who had studiwl under Bruno .at 
Rheims, insisted upon his going to Rome, where he stood 
in need of his aiivice. Bruno after a time beconiing weary 
of the papal court, relin-d to a solitude in (hilabria, where j 
he founded another con\eiit of his order, in which he died j 
in 1101. He was canonired in 151-1. Several eommentaries 
and treatises have been attributed to him, which were writ¬ 
ten however by another St. Bruno Sigriy of Asti, a contem- | 
porary of the former, and abbot of the BeiKMlicliiies of 
Monie Casino. Of St. Bruno the (.'arthusian there are 
two letters Written from Calahria. one of which is ad¬ 
dressed to his hrethren of the Grande Chartreuse, near 
Gi eiiohlc. (Bollandi, Ac/u Sanrtoniiii; and Diet. Univ. 

BRUNSWICK (ill Germany, BR.MJNSCHWEIG). 
Two distinct sovereignties have sprung from the house of 
Brunswick. Tlie p.is-c.ssions of the elder or dtieal line arc 
cuiifined to the grand duchy of Bnmswick-Woirenliiittel; 
the younger or eleetoial line, by whom the kingly title was 
assumed in isi-l, jiosscsm's the kingdom of Hanover, and 
is also designated the Brunswiek-Liinehurg, or Hanoverian 
line. The latter line has given kiu.gs to Great Britain from 
the commencomeul of the 18lh cciiUiry. 

The following article relates wholly to thoduchy of Bruius- 
vvick. The lands of which this duchy is composed prin¬ 
cipally consist of three large uncoiuioeted districts, lying on 
the banks of the Alter, Oeker, Leiue, and Wescr, in the 
N.W. part of Germany. The tno.sl .southern of tlicsc dis¬ 
tricts lies wholly upon or next the J.oiver Harx: the eastern 
district extends from the nortliern fixit of the Harz to the 
plains of Liiiicburg, and is traversed by several ranges of 
hills, among which are the Elm, 1100 ft. high, but ileclines 
in the north to an uiiiuterruiitod plain ; and tlic third or 
western district is all higiiluiid, and embraces portions of 
the Soiling, Hit, and Hiils ranges. Tiiesc territories are 
bounded on the N. and S. by the kingdom of Hanover, on 
the E. and S.E. by Prussian Saxony and Anhalt, and on 
tho W. are separated by the Weser from the Prussian do- 
uiiniuns. Brunswick possesses also three isolated demesnes, 
the budiwiek of Ottenstein, on tho right hank of the Weser, 
which is quite delaclied from tho rest, and has the princi¬ 
pality of Waldeck for its neighbour; tho bailiwick ofThe- 
dinghausnn, which is surrounded by the Hanoverian earl¬ 
dom of Tloya; and the bailiwick of Calvdrde, which is 
situated within the borders of Prussian Saxony. These 
several possessions are situated between 5)’’ lo' and 11° 22' 
K. long., and .51“ Jts' and 52° 32' N. lat., and occupy 
about 1525 sq. m. They were formerly constittumt parts 
of tho German empire, consisting of the principalities of 
Wolfonbiittel and Blunkcnburg, the ecclesiastical bailiwick 
of Walkcnried, the bailiwick of TUedinghauseii, and other 


isolated parcels of land, together with four-fifths of the 
sovereignty of the Lower Harz. 

The duohy is at present divided into six circles:— 


S<1. M. 

Uuiliw. 

Pop. 

Towns. 


Brunswick 231 

3 

58,400 

Brunswick 

3.5,500 

Wolfenhiittel 246 

5 

49,900 

Wolfenbiittel 

8.300 

Helmstedt 322 

5 

49,000 

Helmstedt 

6.300 

Gandersheim 245 

4 

38,100 

Gandersheim 

2,300 

Holzmindcu 287 

5 

36,400 

Holziuindcn 

3,200 

Blankenburg 194 

3 

18,200 

Blankcnburg 

3,1'JO 

1,.523 

2.5 

250,000 




The whole duchy contains 12 towns, 15 vill. with mar¬ 
kets, 417 vill. and hnml., and about 28,000 houses. 

The northern districts of Brunswick, particularly the prin¬ 
cipality of Wolfenbiittel, have an uudulatiug surface, inter¬ 
sected by several ranges of hills, such as tho Elm, Odor, 
Fallstuin, and Asse; and there arc also some fore.sts: at 
their N. extremity heaths and moors occur, which are part 
of the great sandy levels which characterize the N. of Ger¬ 
many. The southern districts, including the Blankonburg 
territory, which lio within the limits of tho Harz, arc a 
succession of highlands and mountains, in part v.fll wooded, 
and studded wilh wide and highly cultivated valleys. Tlie 
Harz is the principal inounlaiii range in the Brunswick do¬ 
minions, wh'v-o share of it amounts to 16.1.000 acres, inde¬ 
pendently of its oflsets. The loniest summits within the 
duchy are the Woniiberg, which is 2-880, the Ka'lauerberg 
2-'ll 7, the Flirstcrtriinke 2208, and the Rammelsberg 1914 ft. 
high. Through.out the duchy tho surfaco gradually declines 
from this range towards the N., the larger portion sloping 
to tho hanks of tho M'eser, anil the remainder eastwards 
in the direction of the Ell'o. 

The soil in the N. is highly pniditctivc, with the ex¬ 
ception of the extreme borders, which bidong to the great 
Liineburg plain, lliongli even here it does not. degenerate 
into mere drift-sand or barren heaths. In tho S. the country 
is mountainous and of a stony character, which is particu¬ 
larly ohscrvahle of the Blankcnburg districts; but in Woi- 
feiibiittel and Seheppeustiidt, and next the Weser and Leinc, 
it admits of profitable cultivation. Tlicdinghausen consists 
partly of marsh and partly of high land. The most unpro¬ 
ductive tract in Brunswhik occurs in the bailiwick of Otten- 
stein, in tho Holzaiindeii circle. 

The whole of that part of tho Harz which is comprised 
within the Brunswick territory belongs t-o the region of t1 
Lower Harz; the highest point is on Ijie N.E. edge of tin 
most southerly districts, whence it spreads not only over 
tho entire ])rineipnlity of Blankcnburg, but sends out its 
branches, though not always in an unbroken line, over most 
parts of the duchy. Of these remoter branches there are 
the sandstone range of (he ‘ Soiling' near the Wescr, widen 
occupies 18,000 acres; tho ‘ Hufe’ next the hank.s of tlie 
Luine ; the • Elm,' consi.sting of wooded slopes. 3 l.dOO acres 
in extent, lying between Wolfenbiittel and Sclidningen ; anil 
a portion of the forest-covered heights of the ‘ Driimling,’ 
occupying 10,770 acres in the district of Schouingen. Tlieso 
mountains contain llio bulk of the wuods and forests of 
Brunswick; the higher regions of the Harz arc exclusively 
the regions of tho fir and pine ; the less elevated have these 
specic.s of wood intermixed wilh underwood ; and the lowcat 
acclivities abound in oaks, becche-., birches, alders, &.c. 

Tlio ino.«t considerable riv. in tho dneliy, the Weser. flows 
for about 20 m. through its western territorj’, hotween Slein- 
lircchseii and Di.spe, and again through Tltcdingdiaiiscn, 
Although eleven streams run into it oti tlie Brunswick side, 
the town of Molzminden is the only place tlial derives any 
advantigc from it in tho way of navigation. Among its 
tributaries, the Aller traviwres a small portion of the norliicrn 
district of Vorsfeido only, but in its course receives (he 
Ockcr, the principal riv. of the northcry half of Brunswick. 
The Ooker rises belwecu Altciiau and Androasberge, on 
tho Harz, and (lows across the principality of B'olfenhiittel 
in its course northwards, until it leaves tiie duchy at Ncu- 
hriick : during its course its wator.s arc increased hy tin 
of the Grose, Rudau, Use, Ecker, Altenau. &c. The Oeker 
is very useful to the duchy as a means of transporting tim¬ 
ber. Other trilintaries of tho Aller are the Leine, which 
enters the N. of Brunswick from tho vale of Kiinbcck in 
Hanover, divides tho Harz from the Weser districts, and 
directs its muddy, yellowish stream tluough the first of 
those districts back iyto Hanover; the Fuse traverses tho 
western extremity of Wolfenbiittel; and the Inncrste, which 
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rises in the Harz, passes into the Hildesheim territory. The 
chief streams which discharge their waters into the Elbe or 
its triliutaries are the Ohre and Bode. The Bode is the 
principal riv. of Blankenburg. 

Brunswick contains a great number (according to Ventn- 
rini (iOO) of natural pieces of water. The Wipperteich, near 
Vorsfelde, is still the largest of them, althuiigh a consider* 
able portion of it has been reclaimed. There are mineral 
springs «>f soma note at Ilelmstedt and near Seesen on the 
Ilarz, and sulphuretted waters near Bisperode and Bessin- 
gen. The great morass which formerly extended from the 
Ockcr to the Bode has been drained by the navigable can. 
whiifh now unites those rivs., and has proved the means of 
rc<;overing several hundred acres of land, which are at 
present converted into luxuriant meadows and pastures. 

The valleys between tho mountain-ranges of the S. and 
VV. parts of Brunswick are by no moans so favourable to 
the growth of grain as tho rich lands in tho vicinity of the 
■\Vc.serand Leine. Tho eastern highlands .also, being too 
cold anti stony for agricultural purposes, are used lor grazing 
iuid sup[)lying timber; but the N. part of Brunswick, where 
tJio sanil usually acquires consistency from the presence tif 
loam or mould, yields good crops of most kinds of grain. 
The country is seldom parched by excessive lieat, and winter 
is usually liiuituil to three months' duration in the northern 
(listricLs; and even in tho southern, the atmosphere is cold 
and exjiosccl to storms only among the mntintain-regiiuis of 
tho Tlurz. In the northern, harvest begins in the thinl week 
of .July and cuds in the middle of November; and in the 
soutlic.rn it is not above fourteen days later. 

It has been estimated that thirty-three out of thirty five 
parts of the entire surface of Brunswick have been made 
Uroductive; and that of this surface about 3.3G,!>;{t) acres 
are arable, l'J,800 cultivated in fruits and vegetables, ami 
13,590 uscil as meadows ; that the woods and forests occupy 
.332,000. the meadows and'c('mnii!iis 235, too, and the |)oiiils 
and pools 2500. Tlu! 3 'carly produce of corn, rii., wlicat, 
rye, liarley and oats, is calcnlatcil at from 3,0110,000 to 
3ij()0,000 scbcirel ; and of this produce the wiiiler wheals 
afford a surplus lor exportation. The ([iiantity of beaus and 
peas grown is about 170,000 schcffel; of potatoes the quantity 
is considerable; of tobacco, between (iOOO and 7000 ewts.; 
of hops, equal to the best iii Germany, from 8000 to 10,000 
cwls. ; of rape-seed, sullicieni to yield 000 tuns of oil ; and 
of Ilux, ahoiil 1200 tons. IMiieh ehicory is raised as a snb- 
sliiute for eoffoc in the ueighb uirhood of tl-e capital, and 
till! w'luilu prothiee amounts to between 10,000 and 20,000 
ev. N. per annum. 

II or .es are, but partially reared, and most of them are of 
an indilVereiil stock; and though some gooil has arisen from 
the ducal stud U‘'|it at Harzbnr.'.'-, the best eonlinne to be 
imported from j'.Ieckb'r.bnrT, Liiimburn, and Holstein. In 
1.012 the stork was about .50,.300, and it is miw estimated at 
aljout .).{,()(,0. AVilh respect to horned cattle, the bnaal on 
the rii-lic.r soils is, from want of eare, far inferior to iliat in 
the upland districts. The farmer of AVolfenbiittel, for iu- 
.sianee. will obtain but four pounds of butter from his e.ow 
where tho farmer of tlie Harz will obtain seven. In many 
parts the breiMl has been impi-oved by intovniixtnre with 
rrieslaisd ami Swiss cattle; ami the stocks have increased 
during the last twelve year.s from 80, lOI) to about 1/2,100. 
Great attention ha.s boon jiaid ol' late years to sheep : the 
immbcr, wliieh was 258,!'(i5 in 1312, is said at present lobe 
little short of30U,COO, while the yearly jirodnee of wool now 
exceeds 5000 owls. In 1812 the slock of swine was nut 
more than .l(!,103, Hud they are not now estimaUsl at more | 
than 4 . 3 , 000 . Of goats there is but a .‘•caniy supply, aboiiU 
8( 00; and oven of poultry the quantity fed is iuadeqn..t<! 
to the wants of the country. The number of hec-liives is 
about 10,000, and they are kept almost exclusively in tlie 
sandy di-liicts where heaths oecnr. Game is heroining 
senreer every day. Frcsli-water fish, sue,, as carp, pikes, 
and trout, are plentiful. 

AVood, which is one of the staple products of Brunswick, 
ha.-; been so seriously injured by neglect and waste, that all 
tho woods and f.irnsts have been placed, since the year 1.827, 
under the control of a public board. Their most cxlensii’e 
sites are the districts of the Harz, Blaiikenhurg, and the 
AVc.-er, wlicre the felling and preparing of timber, and the 
workin" it into utensils and lor other domestic purposes, 
•iniploy"!i va.st number of Imnds. The mod. common kinds 
of wwl arc licecli, fir, pine, and oak. Of oaks there are 
716,000 in the district of the Alt'eseralone. 


The mines of Brunswick are of two classes; one class 
comprising such as are worked in conjunction with the 
Hanoverian government, and tlie other independently of it. 
The annual produce of tho first class, which includes the 
mines on tho liammelsberge, in the Upper HarSt has ever 
since the year 1788 been ditdded into seven shares, of which 
Hanover takes four and Brunswick three; and the shares 
accruing to-the latter yield, one vear with another, accordinft 
to Villefosse, 2 marks of gold aiid 1530 of silver, 50 tons of 
copper, 52 of lead, and 70 of litharge, 115 of zinc, 985 cwts. of 
vitriol, 95-1 cwts.of sulphur, and 80 cwts. of potashes; to which 
must be added 88 last.s (about 164 tons) of salt fmm the worka 
at .lulius-hall. These mines arc under the direction of a joint 
board at Guslar, and consist of one of gold, three of silver, 
co})per, and lead, and three copper and sulpliur works. Tbo 
net yearly revenue, which Brunswick derives from this part¬ 
nership, is not estimated at more than 2000/. sterling. The 
‘ Corainiinion-llarz' also iiieliidc.s a high fnrmice and two 
iron-works on the Iherge, together with 45.000 acres of 
forest. Tho Independent mines lie on the Lower Harz, in 
tho principality of Bluiikenhnrg, near See.sen, and tho dis¬ 
trict of the AVeser; their principal prtiduce is iron. They 
give ciiiploymeiit to 11 largo works, which auuually yield on 
an average about I t,000 tons of ore, protluces 3120 tons of 
raw iron, 865 of east iron, 1600 of rod iron, 490 of tlattened 
iron, &c.; 500 of raw and 1250 of cast steel, 45 and up¬ 
wards of till plates, and 420 cwls. of iron wire. 

Brunswick produces marble (near Blankenburg), ala¬ 
baster, limestone and gypsum, potter's elay, asbestos, ser¬ 
pentine-stone, agate, jasper, t-balei-dony, garnet.s, porphyry, 
siiiidstone, freestone, coal (near Ilchnstcdi, and in other 
plaee.s, wliero there are bods more than adctpiute to supply 

t whole rltiehy witli fuel), and alum. There are four .salt¬ 
works ; namely, at .Salzdahhim (produce 1500 tons yearly), 
Sehitningeii (i.too), Salzliebeiiludl (800), and .lulinsbull 
(2-iO); the last-inentioiied furms part of the Coninnmion- 
Harz. Cobalt and oelire are obtaiuetl from the Hammels- 
liergc. 

Tlie first cinisu.s of tlie pop. of Bninswiek, whieli was 
nadu in the year 1760, staled it to amount to 158,980 souls; 

II 1788, it bad increased to 184,703 : in 1793, to 191,713; 
and in 1799, to 209,527. But we are not enabled to speak 
>f the present pop. of Briinswiek from oHloial relunit, as 
none have been made public since 1812 and 1830, when tin- 
rnniiber of inh. was 209,527 (101,598 males and 107,92'J 
females) in the first-mi.mlioued, and 215,783 in tin? hist- 
nientiiiiicd year. Of families there were 11.609 in 1830. 
From these data, the present pop. may be safely tt.'-liniatial 
:it 250,0(10 souls, of whom about loO.OOO belong to llie T-Ih 
■■([. in. forming the northern, iind 100,000 to tlu: 777 sq.m, 
ruriiiiiig the southern possessions of llnins'.viek. Out of the 
28,000 lioUM's, about 7.300 are in loWns. Indepemlently of 
iibout 1400 .Jews, the llrniisaickers are all of German e.\- 
traction. The peasantry use the Low German, and the 
.(iwnspeople .and persons of edneation the High German 
lialect. In IS.30, a etas.,ificalion according to religious pt'f- 
suasious was compiled, from which 

it appeared tliat the number of l.ulberaiis was •2-11,749, who 
were subject to the con.sistory at AVolfenbiittel, 6 general 
and 29 b cal superintendentships, and divi-lcd among 2.38 
pars, anil 262 at xiliary (loek.s, jn which were 398 churches 
and eliapels. The Kelltrmed Lutheran Church bad at that 
time lO.iO followers and one place of worship; tlu: Komuii 
Catholic faitli, 2.!86 followers and three ehnrehes (at Bruns¬ 
wick. Wolfenbiitlel, and Ilelmstedt); and the .Jews, live 
synagogues. There were some families of Herriiliuthers 
then resident in the duehy’. Tlu: v-iliio of all eeclesiaslie;il 
property was estinuitcd, in the year 1812, at about 17,060/. 
(332,220 dollars), and tlu: iiu times of benefices at 17,870/. 
(1.30,000 dollars). Of tbe.-e benefices the dnke of Bruns¬ 
wick then hell' the patroiiuge of 116, l.indo’.viier.s of 44, 
magistrates of 10, prelale.s of -10, |iarislu;s el 10, and foreign 
confraternities of 19. The nunneries and ecclesiastical 
endowments for the reception of nimiarried females at Slc- 
terbnrg, AVolfenbiittel, Brunswick, Ilelmstedt, and Goslar, 
wliieh had been stqipressed hy tho We'-.ljdialiau government 
in 18J2, were reinstated in their propcrt.es in 1814, and re¬ 
opened in 1816. • _ 

The government has at all times paid great aftenfion to 
tho intellectual irnprovoiiient of the people, nor has Briins- 
wiek had rcu.-oii to regret tho closing of her n:i(i>»nal uni¬ 
versity at Ilelmstedt an-l her scinhiary for candidates in 
divinity at Itiddagsliau-sen, both of which were suppressed 
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hy tlie Westphalian government in 1812. In return for the 
advantages whioh she now derives from the neighbouring 
university of Giittingen, and the exemption of 40 of her 
youth from payment of fees at that school, she contributes a 
small portion of the professors' stipends. At the head of 
her own establishments for the purposes of education are 
the Lj ceum, formerly the Collegium Carolinum, in Bruns* 
wick, conducted by I'J professors, and frequented by pupils 
from the higher classes of society. There are also the 
anatomical and surgical institute, at the head of which are 
live professors and a demonstrator; the agricultural insti* 
tute; an upper gymnasium, pro-gymnasium, and a real- 
gymnasium (for youths designed for commercial and other 
odinary pursuits), the whole three constituting what is 
called the ‘ Real-Institut,' and conducted by a director and 
.lO teachers. All these establishments, as well as the cadet 
urailemy for the gratuitous education of 12 pupils for 
military service, are in Brunswick. There aro gymnasia 
also in Wolfenbiittel, Helmstedt, Blankenburg, and Holz- 
minden. For the poorer classes there are 3 schools of 
industry, 32 civic schools, and 435 country or paroclrial 
siihools in the duchy. The Jews have likewise 2 schools 
fur youth of their persuasion. There is a inuseurii, with 
collections in natural history and numismatics, &c.; a 
picture.-gallery in Brunswick; and a public library at Wol- 
fenhiittel, containing upwards of 2UO,000 volumes aud 
10,000 MSS., pamphlets, &c.; besides libraries aud cabinets 
ill the capital and in other towns. 

The ouustitiition of Brunswick is a limited monarchy, the 
fiirni of which is defermined by the national compact, 
called the ‘ Landschafts-Ordnung' of the 12th of October, 
1832. The sovereignty passes to the female, upon the failure 
of the male line, and the heir apparent comes of legal age 
on attaining his eighteenth year. The legislature is com¬ 
posed of the duke, an upper chamber consisting of 6 prelates 
and the 78 holdei's of equestrian estatc.s, and a lower 
cliainber composed of G prelates, 19 deputies from towns 
(fi from Brunswick and 1 from evc'ry other town), aud as 
many rejiresentatives of the land-holdcr.s, who do not possess 
eiiuestriau rights. No minister of state can be a representa¬ 
tive. During the pi'orogation of the chambers, a permanent 
committee of representatives acts as a legislative organ. No 
law can be enacted without the consent of tlic cluunbcrs; 
they liavc the right of proposing new laws to the duke, of 
exposing defects or abuses in the existing institutions of the 
country, anil of impeaching the ministers, and even the per¬ 
manent committee itself, for violations of duty. In certain 
eases, particularly of imminent danger to the state, they may 
meet without being regularly calleil together. The legis¬ 
lature must bo assembled once at least every three years in 
the mouth of November: on extraordinary emergeneies, a 
speciial session may bo held upon the requisition of the 
pi-rinaneiit committee. The tuxes are voted for periods of 
three yours; and every point connected with the finance.s, 
and indeed with the administration of national atfairs, is 
nioKiu or less under the cognizance and control of the Icgis- 
liituro. All Christian persuasions, if tolerated by the law, 
enjoy equal jirotec.tion aud an eiiuality of civil rights; and 
they arc all placed under the general superintendence of the 
government. The jiroperty of the cliurch, scIkkiIs, and 
eharituhlc endowments cannot be diverted from its original 
dc.stination, nor can it be incorporated tvith the property of 
the state. 

There a»o three ministers of state appointed by the duke; 
and there are four hereditary grand dignitaries—an carl 
marshal, a master of the kitchen, a cupticarcr, aud a grand 
chamberlain. There are provincial boards in each circle for 
its local government and police. 

The revenue is derived, in the first place, from the ducal 
demesnes, monopolies, &c., which yield a net income of 
atiout 51,725/. (398,000 dollars), out of which, by the settle¬ 
ment made lictweeii the duko and the chaiuhcrs in October, 
1.S32, 32,590/. (237,000 dollars) avo applicable to the <dvil 
list. Tlie next source of revenue is the direct taxes, which 
produce abnut 173,940/. (1,265,000 dollars); and the last 
are the indirect taxes, which yield about 152,350/. (1,108,000 
dollars). The net income of Brunswick from these three 
sources averages, therefore, about 318,-125/. (2,534,000 
dollars) in each Iricnuial period, alter deducting the civil 
list expenditure; but to this there is yet to l>e added the 
net produce of highway rates, the post-office, lottery, &c., 
about 71,750/. (522,000 dollars); and with this addition, the 
net income for three years will ho about 420,175/. (3,050,000 


dollars), or rather more than 140,000/. per annum. In fket, 
the estimate, as sanctioned by the chambers, for the expen¬ 
diture of the duchy in tho triennial period, 1834 to 18 '6, 
amounted to 3,056,082 dollars; of wliiclisum about 1 Ih,29u/. 
(860,278 dollars) are applicable to defraying the expenses 
of the military, and about 63,870/. (464,535 dollars) to the 
redemption of the national debt, w hicli amounts to atiout 
495,000/. (3,600,000 dollars). The disbursements on ac¬ 
count of tho ‘church and education' aro paid out of the 
income of properties belonging to religious communities 
and scholastic endowments, wlirch produces a net yearly 
sum of about 46,830/. (340,600 dollars). Estiniuling the 
pop. at 250,000, it would appear from these data, that each 
individual contributes on the average a sum of about 
1/. 17«. 4c/. towards the eipenses of the state every three 
years, or about 12«. Cd. per annum. 

Tho military establishment consists of the quota of men 
which the duchy is bound to furnish to the tenth corps of 
the army of the German confederation ; namely, 1625 in¬ 
fantry, 299 cavalry, and 172 artillery and pioneers; making 
a tot^ of 2096. 

The mineral resoui-cos of Brunswick alTord extensive em¬ 
ployment for the labouring classes ; but are also employed 
in the spinning of yarn tmd weaving of linen. Yarn 
is spun all over the duchy, and forms an important 
branch of industry both in the country and in the towns; 
tlie greater part is made into linen, and sonie is ex¬ 
ported. Thu linen manufacture ouce employed above 20U0 
weavers, hut it has greatly dec.lined of late years. In 
the districts nearest the Weser, the people knit considerable 
quantities of stockings ; and in the northern parts the pea¬ 
santry make for their own use a species of cloth, half of 
wmillen and half of linen yarn, which is thence termed 
‘ beidurwaiul,’ or union clolli. Oil is almost wholly a pro¬ 
duct of the lowlands, and keeps 170 mills at work, from 
which about 900 tuns arc olitaiiicd. Paper is manufacliired 
in 16 mills, to the extent of about 5000 bales; and witli the 
view of maintaining a regular supply, the exportation of rag.s 
is prohibiti d. The iiuiiiber of gypsum works is 18, lime¬ 
kilns 47, and tile aud pottery maiiufacturios 23. Earthen¬ 
ware and tobacco pipes arc cliielly made at Helmstedt; 
Ihoro is a large china manufactory at Fursteuhorg, and 
glass and mirrors arc made in the parts adjacent to the 
Weser. The manufacture of woollens is small, and princi¬ 
pally carried on at Brunswick; ribhutis are made in Bruns¬ 
wick and Wull'enhiiltel; soap is mostly manulacturcd at 
llolzininden. The breweries, including the celebrated 
‘ Mumme' brewery at Brunswick, have very much declined ; 
and tike same remark applies to the once extensive tobacco 
manufactories in Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel, and llolzininden. 
The number of water-mills is 284, wind-mills 63, and mills 
Worked by horses 6: besides these, Brunswick possesses 51 
saw and other mills. 

The duchy having no coast or navigable streams, its trade 
with foreign parts is nalnraliy cramped; the chief portion 
of it passes through Brunswick, particularly that which 
arises from the transit of merchandise between the Hanso 
towns and the interior of (Icrinany. The chief articles of 
liuinc nianufacturv! which are ex(x)rted consist of jarn, 
linen, grain, oil, chicory, madder, leather, timber, hops, and 
ironware, the aslimated value of which does not at present 
exceed 150,000/. per annum. The importations arc princi¬ 
pally composed of colonial produce, raw materials, fish, 
butter, cheese, cattle, &c. (Vonturiiii's DwcAy f>/‘//»■«««- 
u'ic /{: Crome, Hasscl, Stein, Malclius, &c.) 

BllUNSWICK.— History. —Tho present inhabitants of 
this cuunti 7 are by some supposed to be descendants of the 
Saxoncs or Cherusci, the former of whom wore at an early 
date settled on the lands which lio N. of the iii'iuths of the 
Elbe and Weser, and fhe latter, in the time of their greatest 
power, spread tlkemsclves on all sides round the Harz 
mountains. Other writers, admitting this descent in part, 
claim it also in favour of the Bructeri Majores, wliosc 
easterly settlements lay close upon the banks of the Weser, 
as well as of the Angrivarii or Angri, who dwelt on both 
sides of the same river. At all events it seems to be well 
asfxkrtaincd that these tribes inhabited different parts of tho 
present territory of Brunswick, and that the great noriherii 
antagonist of the Komans, Anuinius, w-as a Saxon, wtiuse 
native home was the banks of the Weser. In this terri¬ 
tory too lay the field of Idistavisus (Campus Id. Tacit. 
Annal. 11. 16), on vdiich Armiiiius with his allies, 
who Itad thrown off the yoke of Rome, met with a 
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ai^al overthrow from Drusus in the hepinning of the 
first rrntury. Monuments of the independent spirit of 
these nrlike people are found at this day at the foot of 
the Selling, n range of thickly-irooded hills which skirt 
the Wescr both on the Brunswick and Hanoverian soil. 

At.il later date the Wends settled in these parts, and 
traces »f their name still exist in Wendecell, Wendebiirg, 
and Wcndenhatisen, estates within the borders of the duchy. 

The house of Brunswick, one of the oldest families in 
Germanv, a branch of which is now seated on the British 
throne, derive their descent from Albert Azo I., margrave 
of Kste in Italy, who died in 964. His great grandson, 
Albert Azo II. of Este, who held the sovereignty of Milan, 
Genoa, and other demesnes in lairabardy, had Jbr his first 
wife Kunigunda, daughter of Guelph II., who dieil in 1030, 
and was of the bhKKl of the Altorfs, counts of Swiibia. 
His son by this marriage, Guelph the First (more properly 
the Fourth), became possessed uf the dukedom of Bavaria 
and founded the junior house of Guelph, to which the 
house of Brunswick traces its origin. This prince, who 
inherited the whole of the possessions of the Guelph family 
frein his maternal uncle, died in 1101. Guelph II. for V.), 
his eldest son, married in 1080 Ihe celebrated Countess 
Matilda, but was divorced from her some years afterwards, 
and died childless in 1119. His inheritance devolved to 
Ins brother, Henry Ihe Black, whose union with the 
daughter and heiress of the last duke of Saxony brought 
him a considerable accession of territory in T.owcr Saxony. 
This prince was 8Ucc.ccdcd in 112» by Henry the Proud 
(or Magnanimous), his son, who, by intermarriage with 
the only daughter of IjOtharius II., heiress of the vast 
po<so.ssions of the Billings, addwl to the dukedoms of 
Bavaria and Austria. Brnuswk.k, and tlio duehy of Saxony, 
by which acijuisilioiis he became the most powerful sove¬ 
reign in Germany, and extended his dominion from Italy 
to the shores of the Baltic. He died in 11.39, after the 
ban of the empire had been fulminated against him for 
laving violent hands on the impori-al insignia, and eiidea- 
viniring to usurp (he imiK'rial dignity. He was followed 
l>v his son, Henry the Lion, who having seized upon 
liolstein and Mecklenburg was stripped by the ban of 11 79 
of Bavaria, ,Saxoiiy, Austria, and other possessions in the 
S., and allowed to retain only his domains in I.ower Saxony, 
consisting of Liinchurg, Kaleiiherg. Gliltingen, (Jriiben- 
h:i"en, and the duchy of Brnnswick-Wolfcnhiitlel. Tiiis 
was the death blow to the snprem.n y of the Giielphs. As 
Henry's eldest son was become, by marriage, count pala¬ 
tinate, and his second son, Olho, had died o!i the imperial 
throne in 1‘2IS, William, a younger son, succeeded on 
Henry’s death to the Brunswick inheritance; and Olho, a 
son of thi.s prince, hecame the I'onnder of (lie present 
dynasty, by virtue of his solemn investiture with the terri¬ 
tory of Brunswick as a fief of the empire in 1235, on whieh 
occasion he was recognised as the first duke of Brunswick. 
His son Albert succeedeil him; and .lohn, another son, 
who died in 1277, founded the older branch of the Liine- 
hiirg house, which became extinct in the person of Williain 
of Liinehurg in 1.369. In this way Magnus ‘of the (Miain,’ 
a great grandson of Albert, who died in 1373, united the 
possessions of each dynasty, and became the joint ancestor 
of whai. are termed the ‘intermediate lines'of Brunswick 
and Liinehurg. Of these two lines that of Brunswicjk, 
which ill L'lCd had split into the Kalenberg and VVolfen- 
biittcl branches, became extinct with l>iike Frederic Ulric li 
in l(i34. Ernest the Pious, or the Confessor, who died in 
la id, inheriting the principalities of Brunswick and Liiiie- 
hiirg as surviving representative of the interniediate line, 
was the founder of both branches of the existing dynasty ; 
but the inheritance w.as again divided at his decease, by 
wliieli partition Henrv. his eldest son. established the line 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittcl in 1560. aiil William, his 
vouutfcr son, eslablishcd the line ot Brunswii k-Liinehiu fj. 
it was a descendant of the last-nienlioned prinec,^ iJuUe 
Ernest Augustus, who was raised to the dignity ot ninlli^ 
elector of the empire in 1692 ; and George I.ewis, a son ol 
the same Ernest Augustus, succeeded to the crown of 
Great Britain in* 1714, by virtue of his descent on the 
female side from James I. Augustus, who acquired some 
cclebritv as a writer under the designation of Giistavus 
Selenus, removed his residence from Hitzaker to Wolfeii- 
buttel where he founded the great library m that to\vn- 
At his decease, in 166fi, he left behitfd him three sons, the 
youngest of whom having bad the sovereignty of Bevorn 


assigned to him, founded the lino of that name ; his older 
brothers became joint rulers of the remaining territories of 
Bmnswick-Wolfenbiiltel, and having in 1671 put an end 
to the extensive privili'gos enjoyed by the town of Bruns¬ 
wick, cuinpelled the citizens to recognise them as their 
masters. Upon the death uf the elder of the two brothers, 
Anthony Ulrich, who built the town of Saizdalilen, became 
sole ruler. On his death in 1711, he left two sous behind him, 
Augustus William, who fixed his .seat of govornroent at 
Wolfenbiittel, and j.s;wis Uudolphns, who made Blaiiken- 
burg his capital, but afterwards removed to Wolfeiibiittoli 
the decease of Augustus having ve-nni(ed (he disjointed 
principalities ill 1731. As Lewis had no mule heirs, Fer¬ 
dinand Albert, of the line of Bevorn, succeeded to the 
dukedom in 1735. I^^wis Ernest, the third son of this 
prince, held the rank of lield-marshiil in (lie service uf tlio 
Dutch .states from 1759 to 1766, during which period he 
was captain-general of the United Provinces, and acting 
guardian of tlio hereditary StudiholdtM-: the jeiiUmsy how¬ 
ever of the patriotic faction exiled him to Bois-lc-Duc, 
much to the prejudice of the welfare of llollaml, and he 
died there in 1788. Ilia next brother, Ferdimiiid, who 
entered the Prussian service, distinguished himself greatly 
ill the Seven years' war, dcciiled the hattle of Prague, and 
in 17.57, at the head of the Prussian army in Wcstpliiilin, 
gained the victories of CJorl'cld and Mindmi, and di’oie (lie 
French out of Westphalia, Lower Saxony, and He.sse-( a.sscl. 
The father of these two princes, Fci-iliiiiiiid Allxirl, after a 
reign of a few niontlis, was siiccivdcd in 17.1;) by his .son 
(ftiarlcs, who transferred the seat of government to Bruns 
wick in 1751, and there f.itindcd the celebrated ‘ t^illcgium 
f’arnliiiiiin.' He was the steady and active ally of England 
iliiring the .Seven years’ war, hut at Ihe expense of the 
peace and ju’osperily of his slates as well as of his i‘xclie- 
qiier, which was iMicimihcrfd with a dchl of nearly one 
million sterling in cnnsixuiclice of this ■illiance. Hi‘ ex- 
lingnisliiMl, however, oin* fourth of it before his ileceasc, in 
I 7«(). when his son, Lliarlcs Williain Ferdinand, succceiled 
him. Tin's priiieo, who Inul been educated as a soldier, :il 
llie head of Ibe Brunswick auxiliaries in tlie Seven years’ 
war, was mainly insirumciilal in gaining the viiMory of 
Krefeld in 1758, and was uckiiowlcdgcd by Frcilcnck (be 
Great to be one of the first caplains of bis day. He 
married Angusla, jirinccss of Wales, in 1 764. At the 
of the Seven years' war the domestic iiilerests of bis 
exbansicd possessions lUVorded biui a new spbere oi act ion, 
in whiidi, bv the cxtiiii’tion of its debis and (lie wisdom ol 
Ins general governmeni, ho showed hiinscll us well filled 
to govern a coinilryasto coiniiiund an army. Previously 
to his accession to the ducal crown he lied acci-pled a com¬ 
mission ill the Prussian service as general ol infantry ; in 
lliis capacity, in I7 h 7, he bsiU the coiiiiiiand of ibe Prussian 
forces, inarched into Holland, and reinslaled tlni Stadtholder 
in his dignity. In 1792 he was called upon to lead the 
Austrian and Prussian armies in the campaign against 
revoliilioiiary Fraiicai, and after issuing the violent mani¬ 
festo of the lOtii .luly in that year, entered Lorraine ami 
Champagne, where, destitute of n^sonrccs and bafticd by 
(lie I'aution of Diiietuirii'Z, Ins irnilless alleinjil to iorce the 
position of V''alniy eoinpelled liiiii to conclude an arinislico 
and abiindoii the French leriitory. In the campaign of 
the Ibllowing year, which he carried on in eoiijnnciion nith 
Wiirmscr, the Austrian general, on both banks of the 
Rhine, from Strasbnrg to beyond Landau and Maiem-e, 
he was so ably op|)osod by Moieaii, Hoclie. and Picbegrn, 
and so indifl'erontly siipiiorted by bis Austrian allies, (bat 
be determined to resign hi’, command. He acconlinely 
withdrew to Brunswick, and e.iiilinm-d to employ himself 
with the cares of domestic government until Prussia called 
upon him to lead her troops against Napoloon in tl.e jear 
ls(l(i. 1'he duke weighed ilowri by years, uniicqiiaiiited 
with the improved scii-ms! of modern warfare, and at tlm 
head of an inexperienced army; physu ally inferior to the 
enemy, closed his ilistingiiislied career by the loss of 
the battles rif Jena and Anerslcdl in October, and retired, 
brokcn-bearlcd ami murtully woumletl, to Ollensen near 
ll.aniburg, where be died on the inlli ol November 
following. His duehy fell a prey to Napoleon, and was 
incorporated with the new kingdom of \Vestp!!.'ili.i. 1^**1 
on. William Frederick, who had distingnishcil hiinsclf in 
the campaigns of 1792 and 1793, as well as in 1806, and 
had succeeded to the collateral inheritance ol’ Bi unswick- 
OeU in Prussian Silesia, remained an exile frem his native 
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(lominbhit until the Russian campaign shook Napoleon's i 
power. The retreat of the French armies from the N. of 
Germany in 1813 enabled the duke to recover possession 
of his Brunswick sovereignty in December of that year. 
But little time was afforded him to set it in orrlcr, for the re¬ 
newal of hostilities with France in 1815 calling him into the 
field, he put himself at the head of his gallant fellow- 
countrymen, Joinerl the Prussian and other allied forces in 
Ikilgium, and bravely fell in the conllict at l.iftny on the 
16th of Juno. From that day until his son Charles came ol 
nge, George IV. of England, (who had married Caroline of 
Brunswick, the sister of William Frederick), then prince- 
regent, administered the affairs of Brun.swiek as his ap¬ 
pointed guardian. Charles, after a transient misrule of 
about five years, was forced in September, 1830, by an in¬ 
surrection in the city of Brunswick, to seek safely by a pre¬ 
cipitate flight from his capital; and under a resolution of 
the Diet of the German Confederation on the 2ml Decem¬ 
ber following, ho was succeeded by his brother, AVilliam 
prince of Oels, who assumed the government on the 20th 
April, 1831. 

BRUNSWICK, the capital of the Duchy, which lies 
upon both banks of the Ockcr, was known long before the 
times of Henry the Lion as a mcic farm called^ Brunswick, 
belonging to the incumbency of St. Magnus, That prince, 
who was Its real ibunder, divided the town into three quar¬ 
ters. It became one of the Ilansc towns in the 13th cen¬ 
tury, and until the middle of the 15lh, was accounted the 
chief town in Lower Saxony; but its prosperity declined 
with that of the Hanso towns. It is at present the residence 
of the Brunswick sovereigns and their scat of govormnent. 
The fortifications were levelled in 1794, and coiiverlod into 
pleasure grounds and walks. Its area, which includes Rich¬ 
mond, the duke's country scat, Eiscnbiittcl, and the Miinz- 
berg, occupies ulmut eight sq. in.; the town itself is divided 
into G districts, contains about 101 slrecls, 3100 houses, 
and 36,000 inli. Among its 10 churches are the cathe¬ 
dral, in which arc monuments to Henry the Lion and Ma¬ 
tilda his consort, and the vault of the duirul family ; and St. 
Andrew’s, the steeple of which is 316 fl. high. The chief 
public buildings are the duke’s palace (a new structure in 
course of completion), the old palace, now used for barracks, 
near which is a bronze statue of Henry the Lion, the chap- 
ter-huuse, chancery, house of legislative as.sciubly, mint, 
arsenal, ducat exchequer, opera-house, town-hall, trades- 
lial), old Altdorf town-hall, iiack-house, Collegium-Uaruli- 
num, and general and lying-in hospital. Butweeu two of 
tho gates (the Augustus and Stcinthure) a handsome obe¬ 
lisk GO ft. high, was erected in 1822 to the memory of the 
two dukes who fell in the campaigns of ]806 and 1816. The 
establishments for education consist of the college, founded 
ill 1743 ; a gymnasium, and seminary fur teachers; a college 
of anatomy and surgery ; a school for practical acipiiremeiils 
iRetUschule) ; several elementary schools, two orphan asy¬ 
lums with schools attached, and a deaf and dumb asylum. 
There is a good museum of works of art, &c. in the sccuud 
story, of the arsenal, besides a number of private collections. 
Brunswick has 7 gates and 12 squares or ojicn spaces; tlic 
park and gardens of the palace are tlirown open to the public, 
and a fine avenue of linden trees leads from the town to the 
duke's scat, Richmond, the grounds of which are laid out in 
imitation of Richmond Park near J.rfmdon. The manufac¬ 
tures are of imiiortance and iu repute; the principal are 
woollens, linen, lackered and hard ware, tobacco, chi¬ 
cory, glauber-salts, mineral colours, china, papier vtaehv, 
leather, coloured papers, brandy, and litpunirs. But the 
chief source of wealth is its trade, two great fairs, a wool- 
market, and six cattle-markets in tho year. Brunswick 
is full of bharitable institutions, among which arc a general 
establishment for the relief of the pour. 14 almshouses, 3 
hospitals, a house of industry, and St. Lconanl's, a spacious 
infirmary outside tho gates.—.32® I .V N. lal., 10® 32' IS. long. 

BRUNSWICK, a town in Cumberland County, state of 
Maine, in N. America, situated oii the riv. Androsceggin 
at the falls, 26 m. N.N.E. of Portland, in 43® 57' N. lat., 
and 69® 52' W. long. 

Bowdoin college, established at this town, was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1794; it derives its name from tho Hon. James 
Bowdoin, who .endowed it with 6000 acres of land in Lincoln 
County, in the same state, and with some other properly. 
By the legislature of Massachusetts this college was furltier 
endowed with , six townships of laud, and an annual grant 
of 3000 dollars was made for its further support. This 


money payment was '^ntinued for a few years by the legis¬ 
lature of Maine after the separation of tho state from 
Massachusetts. The college is built on a plain near the 
Androscoggin. It is under the legislative govcriiinent 
of a hoard of 24 trustees, and tho executive govcrmneiit of 
58 overseers. The number of professors in 1834 was 10, 
besides a president; of undergraduates, 155; of Alumni, 
717. Tho Maine medical school in connexion with tiie 
college was established in 1820, and iu 1833 contained to.'j 
students. The college possesses a good philosophical ami .a 
chemical apparatus, a cabinet of minerals, and si library of 
about 8000 volumes, in addition to libraries liolongiiig to 
the students containing 6000 volumes. A weekly paper 
callcsl the Escritoire was established by the students in 
1826, and has since been regularly published. The town 
has the advantsige of a considerable water-power, owing to 
its position near the falls of tho Androscoggin, which is em¬ 
ployed in some iiiills and manufacturing establishments. 

The pop. of the town iu 1820 was 2054, and at the 
census of I.S30 was 37 17. 

BRUNSWICK. NEW. [New Brunswick..] 

IIRUNTISLAND. [Fife.] 

BRUSSE1..S, calk’d by the Flemings * Brns.sel,* in Latin 
‘Bruxellffi,' and by the French ‘Bruxelles,’ the cn]>ilal of 
the kingdom of Belgium, in the prov. of S. Brahant, is in 
50° 50' N. lat., and 4® 22' K. long. 

This citj is built upon the Seniie, ii riv. which rises in 
the comm, of Naast, in Hainault, and, flowing to the N.W., 
passes through Soignies and Stcenkerqiic. Cliaiiging it.s 
(‘.ourse to the N.E., it enters S. Brabant, and lions jia.si 
Hal to Brussels and Vilvorde, enters the prov. of Antwerp, 
near Malines, and falls into tho Dylc at Batlenbroeck. 
The Senile enters tiio city of Brussels by two hranclu's, 
one of which passes by the old market-place, and tin; other 
crosses the garden of the Cliartreu.x. It forms four islands 
ill tho interior of tho city, the two principal of which are 
calk’d Sainl Gory and Bon Socours, Tlic widtli of iho riv. 
wlu:re its different l)ranchc.i unite, at tho fisli-inarkol, is 
about 30 it., and its ordinary depth is 5 ft., which diminislios 
ill suniincr, ami increases considerably in winter. This riv. 
i.s not navigaldo in any part of its course. To remedy 
this disadvantage, the authorities of Brussels projoelcd 
a canal in 1460, to follow the course of the riv.; but this 
pixyeid was siicce-ssfully opposed after 70 years of litigation 
by tho city of Malines. A new plan was then a<lo]>ted, 
and a canal was begun in 1550, which proceeded parallel 
to the Sonne from Brussels to Vilvorde, when its course 
was directed towards the Rupel, leaving Malines to the 
right, and continuing in a straight line to Willebroeck, 
where it joined the Rupel, opposite to Bourn. This can., 
whicli was opened in 1561, cost nearly 2,000,000 of florins 
(166,0007). The city of Brussels is 50 ft. above the level 
of Willebroeck, which diiliculty has been overcome by 
means of five locks. 

Another canal ha.s lately been constructed between 
Brussels and Charlcrby ; the fall from tho latter town to 
Brussels is 360 ft., and there are 55 lucks. This c-an. coin- 
mcnc.es at the Sarnbre, abuut 1100 yards aboio Charloroy : 
near Hal it carcases the Senne by means of aii aqueduct of 
three arches, and continues in .a clirec.t line towards Briussols, 
where, having repassed the Senne by another aqueduct of 
tho same nuiuber of arches, it terminates iu the ancient 
fosse of the city: this can. W'os finished in 1830. 

The greatest extent of Brussels from N.N.E. to S.S.W. 
i.s about one mile and a quarter, and its breadlh about five- 
.sixtlis of a mile. In form it is ixiar-shapcd, the smallc.st 
part being to the W. The town is partly built on the side 
of a hill, ami when seen from the "W., has the appearance 
of a fine amphitheatre. Owing to the inequalities of its 
surface, Brussels has hceu compared with Genoa and 
Naples. It is inclosed by a brick wall, which has eight 
gates, bearing respectively tho names of the Antwerp, 
Schaerbeek, Louvain, Namur, Hal, Anderlecht, Flanders, 
and the Canal-gates. Tliesc gates communicate with liigh 
roads, leading to different parts of the kingdom, whii-h 
centre in Brussels as the capital. The Antwerp gate cen- 
ducls to Malines and Antwerp; Seliacrtiock gate to ibe 
village of the same name and the castle of I.acki’ii; Namur 
gate, through the forest of Soigni<}s to Waterloo, Nivelle, 
ami Charloroy. Anderlecht gale conducts to the high road 
to France ; and Flanders gate to the city' of Ghent. 

The origin of Brussi’ls reaches back to the sevenili cen¬ 
tury. The first buildings were erected iu the island of St. 
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Gery, so named after St 6£ry, bisbop of Cambray, wbo 
built a chapel on the spot It is said that the name of the 
city is derived from the bridge (called in the Flemish 
language brugh) which was thrown over the river. In tlw 
tenth century the Emperor Otho the Second inhabited a 
castle in the island of St 6£ry. The city was inclosed 
with walls in 1044 by Lambert Baldric, count of I.ouvain; 
but the walls were removed and the city enlarged in 1369. 
Two dreadful fires occurred in 1326 and 1403. It is said 
that, on the first occasion, 2400, and on the second 1400 
houses were destroyed. If these numbers are at all correct, 
the city must then have boon of considerable size The 
prosperity of Brussels was greatly increased in the twelfth 
century by the establishment of the manufactures of cloth 
and fire-arms: the former was introduced from Bruges and 
Ghent, and the latter ftom Namur. 

The first siege to which the city was exposed occurred in 
1213, when it was taken by the English. In 1314, in con¬ 
sequence of incessant and long-continued rains, a contagious 
disorder carried off so many of the citizens that 60 were 
buried in the .same grave. In 1370 the .lews were banished 
from the city and prov., and their property, amounting to i 
more than 12,000,000 of florins, was confiscated. | 

Brussels was taken by surprise in 1488 by Philip of| 
Clcves. On regaining possession, the emiieror Maximilian, i 
suspecting the inh. of having been in league with Philip, 
deprived the city of various privileges, which were bestowed 
upon Malines. In t48'J Brussels was visited by the plague, 
which prevailed to such a degree that the luioplc died in the 
streets. By a similar visitation in 1578, more than 27,000 
inh. were carried off. The tyranny of the Spanish governor, 
the duke of Alba, occasioned about 10,000 artisans to leave 
Brussels in 1567, many of whom settled in England. 

In 1695 this city was bombarded by Marshal Villeroi, 
who ilcraolished upwards of 4000 buildings, including the 
stadthouse and 14 churches. In 1708 it was again be¬ 
sieged by the elector of Bavaria, but was relieved by the 
army under the duke of Marlborough. In 1746 Brussels 
was taken by Marshal Saxo, who laid the inh. under heavy 
contributions: it was restored to Austria at the peace of 
Aix-la-Cliapellc. The Austrian Netherlands having been 
conciuured by the French in the early part of the war of the 
French revolution, Brussels was declared by the directory 
to be the chief place in the dep. of the Dyle. On the 1st 
of February, 1814, the Prussian army took possession of this 
city, which, under the provisions »)f the treaty of the same 
year, became one of the capitals of the newly-formed king¬ 
dom of the Netherlands. On the sitparation of Belgium 
from Holland at tho revolution of 1840, the movcinents 
leading to which began in Brussels, this city became the 
capital of the new kingdom and the seat of governnient. 

Brussels contains about 300 streets and sciuares, Itesidcs 
numerous lanes and courts. Several of the streets are wide 
and airy; the houses are lofty and well built, and great care 
is taken to preserve their external cleanliness and neatness. 
Tho square of the great market-place, called La Grande 
Place, situated in the centre of the city, is a regular paral¬ 
lelogram, surrounded on all sides by handsome buildings. 
The Hotel de Ville. and the halls of many trading com¬ 
panies occupy two of the sides. Some other s(|uares, the 
Place Rot/ale, Place du Grand Sab/on, and the Place Saint 
Michel, are remarkable for the regularity and beauty of 
their buildings. Among the ornaments of the town are the 
public fountains, 29 in number, erected in different parts, 
which supply the inh. with water. One of these fountains, 
that in tho Place du Grand Sablon, consisting of a beautiful 
group in statuary marble, was erected in 1751, under the 
will of the earl of Aylesbury, * as an acknowledgment of 
the enjoyments he had experienced at Brussels during a 
residence of forty years.' 

Churches. —The city contains twelve churches, eleven of 
which are appropriated to Catholic worship and one to tho 
reformed religion ; there is also a synagogue. ‘“t* 

Catholic churches is the cathedral church of St. Gudule, a 
Gothic building in the form of a cross, with two large square 
towers at one end : the building of this church was l)egun 
in 1010; it contains a very remarkable pulpit, made ot oak, 
and representing in has relief the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise. Tho tombs of several of the dukes of 
Brabant and numerous paintings are also in this church. 
The church of Notre Dame de la Chapelle was founded in 
1134; it contains some fine statues bj Du Quesnoy, and a 
marble altar designed by Rubens, besides several paintings 


by eminent masters. The church of iVb/rv Dam* d** 
Vtetoires, built in 1288 by the first duke at Brabant to 
commemorate a victory obtained over the bidiop of Cologne, 
is an ornamented Gothic building with painted vrindows, 
and contains many valuable paintings and statues. Tho 
Protestant church formerly belonged to the convent of tho 
Augustins. 

J^lic Buildings.—The Ublel de ViUe, one of tho finest 
Gothic buildings in the Netherlands, was begun in 1401, 
but was not flnishi^ till 1442. The tower, which is sta^ 
by several authorities to be 364 ft. high, is surmounted by a 
gilded colossal statue of St. Michael, 17ft. high, whieh 
serves as a weathercock. The palace of the Fine Arts, 
situated in the Place Royale, was formerly tho residence of 
the governors of Brabant; at present it contains a museum 
of paintings, the city library, and a cabinet of natural his¬ 
tory. The library, which contains nearly lOO.OOU volumes, 
besides numerous manuscripts, is open to the public-five 
days in every week. 

The king’s palace in ihe Place Royale, neoT the park, 
was built in 1784, for the residence of the governor of the 
Austrian Netherlands. Opposite to this ]>alace is tho hall 
of the Chamber of Deputies, which was formerly the palace 
of Justice. The palaee of the prince of Orange is a modern 
building, which was finished for the rcsidenco of the prince 
in 1828; it is near the king's palace. 

The most admired quarter of Brussels is called ‘ the 
l*ark.' About a century ago this was really what its name 
denotes, being then stocked with deer and other animals. 
The area, about 17 acres, noiv consists of three wide p.-irallel 
avenues of trees, tho top.s of which arc kepi constantly cut, 
in order that the walks may be always dry. In one of these 
avenues, which is opposite the king’s palace and the hull of 
the Deputies, arc several busts of Roman emperors, sculp¬ 
tured in blue stone; many of these were mutilated during 
tho conflict which occurml in the park at the revolution in 
1830. The city is lighted with gas. 

In the year 1784 an order was given by tho Emperor 
.Joseph the Second, forbidding the burial of any persons 
within the city, and directing the formation of burial- 
grounds outside tho walls. Thivc of these were accord¬ 
ingly established, one near tho • Hal' gate, another by tho 
Flanders gate, and the third, which is the largest, by tho 
Louvain gate. In addition to these, the English inh. of Brus¬ 
sels have established two eemeteries, one on the road leading 
to the vil. of Vccle, and the other on the Louvain road. 

The manufacture of lace is carried on to a considerablo 
extent; tho quality is very superior, and large quantitica 
were formerly used in England. Many other manufactures 
arc also prosecuted, among whieh are hats, stockings, cali¬ 
coes, gold and silver lace, paper hangings, porcelain, hard¬ 
ware, and \'urioiis chemical prcparations'uscd in the arts. 

The pop. of the city was 84,004 in 1825, and 98,279 in 
1830. The revolution which wreurred in the latter year 
caused many mercantile men and persons attached to the 
former government to remove their establishments from 
Brussels to the Dutch provs., so that the pop. of the city 
was temporarily diminished. Other causes have since 
j brought a considerable infiux of inh., so that in 1833, when a 
census was taken, the numbers were found to bo augmented 
to 102.702. It appears from the following figures that this 
augmentation ha.s not proceeded from the natural increase 
of the people, but is rather to be ascribed to the attractions 
wbieh in every country invariably draw considerable num¬ 
bers from the country to the capital. 
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The ages of the persons who dicil in 1834 were as follows: 
1116 under 1 year; 706 ftom 1 to 5 years; 183 from 3 to 
14 ; 95 from 14 to 20 ; 283 from 20 to 30; 282 from 30 to 
40 ; 245 from 40 to 50 ; 210 from 50 to 60 ; 292 from 60 to 
70; 278 from 70 to 80; 156 from 80 to 90; 16 above 90 
years; 1 age unknown; total, 3863. French i» now the 
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Cflpiwpn langu#«e of tho pop. of BrusgeU, though many of 
the poorer rfaKsco still spea* Fleroish also} apd spme of 
them speak only the latter language. 

The imposition of municipal taxes upon provisions an4 
other necessary articles brought into the city makps us 
acquainted with the quantities consumed. During the 
yoiir 1834 the consumption of the principal articles was as 
under:— 

Wine . 237,880 gallons. 

Spirits and liqueurs . 851,023 „ 

Beer •*.*....•■.« 6,307.836 „ 

Oxen . 9,891 in number. 

Calves. 16,092 » 

Sheep and lambs ... 22,5o7 „ 

Pigs . 3,136 H 

Meat fkilled) . 1.703,281 lbs., making 

Fresh fish . 2U,059f. value. 

Cotlflsh . 966 tons. 

Stockfish . 645 cwt. 

Wootl for fuel .... 585,163 cubic feet. 

Charcoal . 134,912 bushels. 

Coal .'.. 59,633 tons. 

Brussels contained, in 1832, eight communal, and 72 
piivate schools: in the former there were 1522 male, and 
1215 female scholars; and in the latter, 929 male and 1405 
female scholars. There are besides several establishments 
for the instruction of poor children, which are supported by 
private contributions. Among these are a Laiicasterian 
school, an infant school, and a Sunday school, conducted 
like those in Enghind. 

The city supports several hospitals and charitable institu¬ 
tions. One of these, the Hospital of Saint Peter, was ori¬ 
ginally founded for the reception of crusaders returning 
wounded from the Holy Land: it is now appropriated to 
the care of persons suffering under dangerous complaints. 
Ophlliiilmic patients are also received, and young childron. 
It IS likewise used as a lying-in hospital, and one division is 
allotted to the reception of sick persons who pay for their 
support and attendance, and towards whom every possible 
care is extended. Attached to this lio.spital are very 
spacitius and well-kept gardens and commodious baths. 
There IS an estaldishinent for relieving ilistiessed F.nglish- 
iTien who may be at llrussels, and for providing the means, 
when necessary, for conveying them to England. This in¬ 
stitution was established in 1315, and is under the especial 
patronage of King Leopold. 

The mean temporatum of Brussels throughout the year 
1 . 133 . as ascertained by observation at the Royal Obsen'a- 
tory, was 52° Fahr. The greatest heat occurred in June, 
when the centigrade thermometer stood at 24.73, equal to 
76i° Fahr.: the greatest cold occurred in .January, when 
the centigrade thermometer stood at 3.21, or 26° Fahr. 
Observations on the atmospheric pressure during the same 
year at the same establishment give as the maximum 
(on the 8th January) 775.29 millimetres, or 30.523 inches. 
The miniinum pressure was observed in September, when 
the mercury in the barometer stf>od at 726.10 miUimfilres, or 
28.5.56 iiiehcs: the mean pressure for the year was 750.67 
millimetres, or 29.554 inclics. The number of days on 
which it rained was 180; there occurred 39 days of frost 
and 25 of fog: it hailed on 5 days and snowed 11, and 
there were 7 thunder-storms during the year • three of these 
occurred in June and the same number in July, The pre¬ 
vailing winds were from the W, and S.AV., and occupied 
182 days, or one-half the year. From the E., N.E., and 
S.K., it blew 104 days; from the N. 30; from the S. 25 ; 
and from the N W. 24 days. 

Brussels is the seat of the supreme court of justice and 
of the court of appeal. The assizes for the prov. of S. 
Brabant are held in the city four times in each year. 

At the vil. of Lacken, 9 m. N.K. from Brussels, is the 
summer imlace of the king, built in 1782, by the Archduke 
Albert. This palace stands in a fine situation, commanding 
fine views of Brussels and its environs. [Bklcium, South 
Bkabxnt.] 

(Gautier, Voya^ur dans les Pays Bas; Vender Mae- 
leix, Revueil des uofomens Statistiques; Staten Uitf'e- 
gmen door de Commissie voor de Statistiek, 1829; Offltyim 
Papers laid before the Legislative Chambers of Belgium 
18.34.) 

BRUTON. rSoMEKSET .3 

BRUTUS, LUCIUS JUNIUS, son of Marcus Juniui 
and of Tan|uiniat sister of Tarquinius Superhus Cus Bayle 


hM. 9li|$oipntly prttwd in oppo.sition to the assertion of 
Mpi^ri), having parly lost bis father and elder brother by 
the cropKy of Tarquin, feigned imbecility of intellect, in 
order to secure personal safety. A prodigy which liad oc¬ 
curred at Home, the appearance of a snake in a wooden 
mllar of ^he palace, occasioned great anxiety among the 
Tarquinii, and Titua and Aruns, suns of the tyrant, were 
deputed to obtain some explanation from the oracle of Del¬ 
phi. l%e journey at that time was considered eminently 
hazardous, through unknown lands, and seas yet more un¬ 
known, and Brutus, a namewhich Lucius Junius had received 
cut of contempt, aooompanied the young princes, more as a 
bulToon to assist inPheir amusement, than as a companion 
to share the perils of their journey. On his entrance into 
the temple the offering which he made to the god was a bar 
of gold enclosed in a staff of cornel-wootl hollowed for its 
reception, and intended to he eniblematic of the votary's 
own situation. When the princes had finished their com¬ 
mission they inquired in the gaiety of youth which of them 
should reign at Rome hereafter. A voice from the adytum 
replied, * That one of you shall obtain sovereignty at Romo 
who shall first kiss his mother.' 

Titus and Aruns, in order to deprive their brother Soxttis 
of participation in the chance, agreed to mutual secrecy and 
to the decision by lot of their own precedence. Brutus with 
more sagacity affixing a diftbrent interpretation to the re¬ 
sponse of the oracle, pretended to stumble, and kissed the 
earth, when he had fallen, as the common mother of all 
mankind. 

After the atrocious vnolonce olTeretl by Sextus Tarqui- 
nius to Lucretia, Brutus was ono of her kinsfolk whom 
the injured matron summoned to hear her complaint, and 
to witness her suicide. He plucked the recking dagger 
from her bosom, and to the a.stonishment of all present, 
throwing aside the seinblaneo of fatuity which ho had 
hitherto assumed, he solemnly devoted himself to the pur¬ 
suit and punishment of the whole race of Tarquin, and 
the abolition of the regal name and power at Rome. The 
populace was easily excited to -insurrection. BruUis care¬ 
fully avoided any personal interview with Tarquinius Su> 
perbus, who was dethroned and exiled, and on the change 
of government which followed, himself and Tarquinius Colla - 
tinus, widower of Lucretia, wore made the chief magis¬ 
trates under the titlu of consuls. This revtilution occurred 
245 years after the foundation of Rome, and 507 B.c. 

(Jollatinus was speedily reinovod from his new office, 
on the ground that he boro the name of Tarquinius, 
and was connected with the expelled family. Thu latter 
of these objections applied also to Brutus, who was de¬ 
scended from the Tarquinii by the utalernal side; but it 
dues not appear that any difficulty was raised against him, 
and indeed it was chiefly through liis agency, perhaps 
altogether at his suggestion, tliat the abdicaiion of his 
colleague was procured. The place of Collatinus waa 
supplied by P. Valerius. On the discovery of a plot for the 
restoration of the Tarquinii, their property was confiscatcil; 
their moveables were given up to plundor; their landed 
estate lying between the city and the Tiber was consecrated 
to the god of war, and became the celebrated Citmpus 
Martius. The conspiracy involved many of the noblest 
Roman youths, and among them Titus and Tiberius, sons 
of Brutus by a sister of the Vitellii, who were its principal 
leaders. The culprits were tried and condemned by their 
own father, who also witnessed their punishment. They 
were scourged and beheaded in his presence, not without 
his betraying some marks of paternal emotion during the 
execution of public duty. Livy seems unequivocally to ap¬ 
plaud this unnatural act, but Plutarch more justly describes 
it by saying that ‘ he shut up his heart to liis children with 
obdurate severity.' 

Several Etruscan cities took arms under Porsenna in 
liehalf of the Tarquinii, and Brutus headed the cavalry by 
which they were apposed. Ho was recognised by Aruns, 
who denouncing him with the bitterest animosity as the 
chief instrument which had occasioned the expulsion of his 
f|mily, and as now braviqg it under borrowed ensigns of 
dignity which he bad transferred to the consulate, clapped 
spurs to his horse and selected him as an opponent in single 
combat. Brutus eagerly mot the defiance, and so great 
was the fury of the encounter, that each ruganlless of his 
own safety sought only the destruction of his adversary. 
Their shields were mutually pierced, and each fell dead 
firom bis horse tiansfiked by the lance of hia enemy. 
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Such is atory of Lucius Junius Brutus gir«h hy Livy 
(i. 56, &c. ii. 1—6). A public AincrsI was decreed to him; 
the matrons of Rome, in honour of the champion and 
avenger of Imcretia, wore mourning for him during a year; 
anil, according to Plutarch, a brazen statue widi a drawn 
swoi-d in his hand was erected to his memory, and placed 
together with those of the kings. (Sec Niebuhr's KOtmn 
Histon/, vol. i., ‘Commentary on the Story of the last 
Tarquins.’) 

Voltaire has written a tragedy on the history of Brutus, 
disfigured by the puKng love of TuUia, a daughter of Tar- 
quinius, fur Titus, the son of the consul.; and an earlier dra¬ 
matist on the same subject, Madllo. Bernard, in a play under 
the same title, acted with great success in 1647, makes both 
the sons of Brutus in love with a daughter of one of the 
Aquihi, a leader of the conspira^, and also intrmluccs 
Valerio, a daughter of the Consul Valerius, as enamoured 
with Titus, who does not acknowledge any mutual flame. 

BRUTUS. DE'CIMUS JimilTs. is believed to be the 
sou of a father of the same name, who was consul a.u,c. 
076. On his adoption by Aulus Postumius Albinus he took 
the name_ of the family into which he was received, so that 
he sometimes appears on medals as Albinus Bruti Jllius. 
Shakspeare has eallud him Ducius, and both that poet and 
Voltaue in many particulars have confounded him with 
Marcus Junius. Of his early history nothing is known, 
hut it is plain from the share which he took in the murder 
of the Dictator how deeply he eiyoycd liis confidence, and 
how extensive was the iiilliicnce which he exercised. On 
the ides of March, when all things were prepared for the 
assassination, the plot was nearly frustrated by an announce- | 
iiieiit from Cmsar that he should not attend the meeting of 
the senate, being deterred by some evil dreams whicii had 
visited both himself and his wife Calpurnia, and by indis¬ 
position. D. Brutus was employed to dissuade him from 
this inopportune resolution, and he succeeded by ridiculing 
the siHithsayers, by showing Cmsar that the senators assem¬ 
bled hr his orders would think tbemsulvcs insulted if they 
were ili.smissed on pretexts so frivolous, and above all by 
assuring him that it was intended on that d.!}' to nominate 
him king of all the provinces ‘out of Italy,' and to decTcc 
that he might wear a crown except within the limits of 
Italy. (Plutarch, Co’-mr, Ixiv.) 

The alTection which the murdered Dictator boro to Deci- 
mus Brutus was exhibited in his will, in which lie named 
that false friend among other persons to inherit bis fortune 
in case of the failure of direct heirs. Ctosar also had ap¬ 
pointed him coiiiinaniler of his cavalry, consul for tlio suc¬ 
ceeding year a.it.c. 711, and governor of Cisalpine Gaul, in 
which proviitce Brutus attempted to maintain himself on the 
banishment of the conspirators. The newly-raised legions 
by which he lioped to support his authority were cliielly 
framed of gladiators, who gradually deserted; till Brutus, 
fearful of being left alone, after having been defeated at 
Mutina, endeavoured to make his way to the array in Greece, 
yor lilts purpose ho disguised himself in the habit of a Gaul, 
and attempted to pass through Aquileia to Illyricum. Al¬ 
though well aitquaintcd with the language of the i-ountry 
which he traversed, he unfortunately Toll into till! hands oi 
some banditti. Having inquireil of liis captors to which of 
the Gaulish petty princes the dislrh^t in wiiich be had been 
taken belonged, and having heard that it was ruled by 
Camillus, a chieftain wlwm he had formerly obliged, he 
entreated to be led to his presence. Camillus received him 
with apparent goodwill, and sternly rebuked the robbers 
for having injured so great a man ; but to Anlonius, 
whom he secretly informed of his capture, ho employed 
far tlifferent language. Antonius, aifecting compassion, re¬ 
fused to see the prisoner, and ordered Camillus to put him 
to death- and to send him his head. (Appian, ds Beilis 
Civilihus, iii. cul Jin.) 

BRUTUS. MARCUS JU'NTUS, son of Marcus .Tunius 
Brutus, by Servilia, sister of Cato of Utica, was born at 
Rome A.u.c. 668, b.c. 86 . Ho was traditionally descended 
from Lucius Junius, the cxpellcr of the Tarquins. a desert 
asserted by himself in a medal commemorating the assOT- 

ation of Julius Cmsar, but which is detiicd by Dion^-sius 
of Halicarnassus. A passage in the Ist Philippic of Cicero 
(c. 6) corroborates this origin by staling that the expeller 
of kings, L. Brutus, has propagated his stock through 500 
years, in order that a descendant might emulate his virtue 
by again fleeing Rome from regal iomhtotion. But this 
allusion, which suited the purpose of Cicero, is onlv a the- 


torfcal flourish. Plutarch, !n the of bit life 

M. J. Brutus, assumes his descent from &e fl»t Brutus, 
conformably to his practice in such cases, without troubling 
himselt ns to the credibility of the fact. He is sometimes 
called ii. Cmpio Brutus both by Cicero and Dion Cassius, 
and also on several of his medals, where Q. Caepio Bruins 
Proeos. or Imp. occurs. He owed this name apparently to 
his adoption by his maternal uncle, Q. Servilius Cmpioi 
On an unjust divorce from his first w-ife, Appia Claudia, he 
married Portia, the widow of Bibulus, and daughter of his 
maternal uncle Cato, under whose inspection he had been - 
most careihlly educated in philosophy and letters, afrer the 
loss of his father, who was put to death by Ponipey in the 
war between Marius and Sylla. Plutarch says that he was 
acquainted with all the Grecian systems of philosophy, but 
particularly attached to those of Plato s school. Afterwards, 
at least, he certainly adopted the Stoical tenets and disci¬ 
pline. When Cato, b.c. 59, was appointed under a lavr 
pssed by the influence of Clodius to annex Cyprus to the 
Roman empire, Brutus accompanied his uncle, and during 
his residence in that island he appears to have been guilty 
of certain pecuniary extortions by no means censistent with 
integrity, but perhaps too much countenanced by the habits 
of the times. 

When the civil war broke out between Julius CeCsar and 
Pompoy, Brutus sacrificed his private resentments to tliat 
which ho believed to be the better cause of the two, and 
appeared under the banners of tlio latter. After the defeat 
ot Pornpey at the battle of Pharsalia, Brutus was particu¬ 
larly disiiuguished by the clomciiey of the conqueror, who 
not only be.stowed upon him personally his especial favour, 
but granted pardon tlirough his interference both to Cassios, 
who had married his sister, and to Deiotarus, king of Ga¬ 
latia, for the latter of whom Brutus pleaded in a set onilion. 
Scandal altriliuted these acts of grace to a remem bra ni;o 
which Julius Cmsar entertained of a youthful intrigue with 
Servilia ; and a false reixtrl was circulated that Brutus was 
a sou of the dictator. But the words which Suetonius has 
put into the mouth of Cmsar when lie perceived Brutus 
among his assassins, ‘ And are you among them, my son?' 
may be received as indicating urfection and familiarity 
rather than as any ttcknuwledgmenl of consanguinity. 
Brutus was only 15 years younger llian Cmsar himself. 

When Cmsar undertook his expedition into Africa against 
Cato, lie committed to Brutus the govcrnniont of Cisalpine 
Gaul, which was administered with wisdom and humanity, 
and he afterwards preferred him to Cassius in a rivalslnp 
for the post of Prmtor Urbanus. Notwithstanding these 
distinguished favours, Brutus was one of the principal assas¬ 
sins on the Ides of March. He retired to Athens, when Mar¬ 
cus Antonius had produced aro actioii in the people of Roiiio, 
where he devoted himself partly to literature and partly to 
preparation for war. In the end Antonius and Octavianus 
on one siile, and Brutus and Cassius on thu other, met at 
Philippi, in Matiedoiiia. The battle was fiercely contested, 
but ended in the total rout of the exiles ; and Cassius, un¬ 
willing to survive his defeat, fell upon liis own sword, re¬ 
ceiving as a eulogy from Brutas, when he heard of the deed, 
that he was ‘the last of the Kuinaiis.' 

Brutus, in a second buttle fought not lung afterwards 
near the same spot, obtained a partial victory; but per¬ 
ceiving liiin-,clf surrounded by a detachment of his oiiemy's 
soldiers, and in danger of being made prisuticr, he despaired 
of ultimnlu success, anil after more than one of the friends 
about liiiii had deuliiied the painful duty, he delivered the 
hilt of liis sword to Strato, and throwing himself on its 
point, expired in the 4'llli year of his age. 

Of his works, which were inuch praised by contemporaries,, 
it is nut certain that any bavi; lU sucnded to us. His eulogy 
on Cato is certainly lost; some few letters in Greek, which 
arc probahly not genuine, have been printed in the collec¬ 
tions of Aldus, Cujacius, and II. S‘ {pliens. Ho is also said 
to have made a kind of abstract or epitome of the history of 
Polybius, of tlie annals of C. Fannius, and of the history of 
L. Cuelius Antipater. His Latin letters to Cicero have been 
characterised by Marklaiid as ‘ silly barbarous stulf,' which 
ho ‘cannot read without astonishment and indignation.’ 
Their uuthenticitv on the other hand is strongly supporiod 
liy Conyers Middleton in answer to an attack by Timstull. 
But Ruhnkeii expressed his opinion against them, and also 
F. A. Wolff. 

When Brutus and Cassius were about to leave Asia for 
their Macedonian catnpaign, it b said that an apparition 
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admonished Brutus of his approncWngr ftite.* Briituewas 
of a snare habit, abstemious in diet and in sleep. On^ 
oijrht, when he was overcome by watching, and was reading 
a)oiie in his tent by a dim light at a late hour, while the 
whole army around him lay wrapped in sleep and silence, 
he thought he perceived something enter his tent and saw 
‘ a horrible and monstrous spectre standing silently by his 
side. “ What art thou?” said he boldly; ” art thou God or 
man, and what is thy business with me?” The spectre 
ansiwered," I am thy evil genius, Brutus. Thou wilt see 
roe at Philippi 1" to which he calmly replied. “I’ll meet thee 
there.” When the apparition was gone he called his ser¬ 
vants, who told him tnat they had neither heard any noise 
nor seen any vision.' He communicated his adventure on 
the next morning to Cassius, who professed the philosophy 
of Epicurus, and argued on the principles of his sect 
against the existence of such beings as demons and spirits; 
or, adenitting their existence, denied that it was probable 
tliey should assume a human shape or voice, or have any 
power to affect us; in fine, he attributed the whole incident 
to sleeplessness and fatigue, which, as he justly remarked, 
suspend and pervert the regular functions of the mind. 
On the night before the second battle, ‘ they say,' continues 
Plutarch, ‘ that the spectre again appeared and assumed 
ita former figure, hut vanished without speaking.' 



[Ck>id. Brit. Miueuni. Weight 114 grains.] 

Plutarch also remarks that there is a diversity in the state¬ 
ments respecting the death of Portia; that Nicolaus the phi- 
osopher and Valerius Maximus affirm, that being prevented 
from suicide by the constant vigilance of friends who sur¬ 
rounded her couch, she snatched some burning embers 
from the fire and held them in her mouth till slie was suffo¬ 
cated. If however we admit the authenticity of a letter 
attributed to Brutus, this account must be a fabrication; fur 
he laments in it the death of Portia during his own lifetime, 
di^scribes her distemper, and praises her conjugal affection. 
(Plutarch, Brutus, cap. .‘13.) 

Voltaire wrote a tragedy, ‘ La Mort do Cesar,* from which, 
contrary to tho usage of the stage, he excluded all female 
characters. His plot is founded on an hypothesis which wo 
have .shown to be false, that Brutus was the son of Cmsar; 
and although the play abounds in flne Jines, it does not 
appear to have been by any means successful. (Plutarch’s 
Brutus ; Appian, lib. 15,16 ; Cicero's Letters and Orations; 
Dion Cassius.) 

BRUYERE, JEAN LA. Notwithstanding the well- 
merited popularity of La Bruydre’s works, scarcely any¬ 
thing is known of his private life. No greater eulogium, 
perhaps, can be passed upon philosophy than that he who 
had so' acutely obsen'ed the inconsistencies, foibles, and 
passions of mankind, should have left few or no traces of 
them in himself. La Bruydre was born in 1644, near Dour- 
don in Normandy. After filling the office of treasurer of 
France at Caen he removed to Paris. He was appointed 
teacher of history to the Duke de Bourgogne, under the 
direction of Bossuet, and passed tho remainder of his life 
in the service of his pupil, in the quality of homme de lettres. 
In 1687 he published bis work entitled * Characters"*,’ was 
admitted into the French Academy on the 15th June, 1693, 
imd died of apoplexy at Versailles on the 10th of May, 1696. 

Ho is represented by tho Abba d’Olivet as a philosopher 
whose happmess consisted in passing a life of tranquillity, 
surroundeci by his friends and his books, in the choice of 
bothoi ..hich he showed considerable judgment. He was 
polished in his manners, but reserved in his conversation, 
and fVee ftrom pretension of every kind. 

Of all La Brtiydre's friends, Bossuet, to whom he had 
attaehad himself from a sense of gratitude, sympathized 
with him the least in character. Several anccilotes con¬ 
nected with those times give a thithful picture of their walks 

•Numcfous editions of tin* ■ Charnctett ’ Of Bruyera have anpvareil since 
1M7; the best that of 4 tole. dvo., a Hfh of Ia Bf uyere« by 
Motirieur Slcani« m fmfatory notice and original tiuteji by Muoiueur Anyer. 
to which we anuMted the ‘ Uhuractera * of Theopliractuci with addit ions and 
«ot«i by M. Miweifhaeneeri and an anaWtleal table. 


’jir the deUvlitfiil gardens-of Versailles, and represent with 
strikiiig emt the 'imperturbable and acute La Bruydre 
arclily Mniling at the impatience, passion, and intellectual 
despotism of his companion. It was, no doubt, gratitude to 
his friend that betrayed him into the weakness of using bis 
pen in fkvour of the B^op of Meaux against F£n61on in 
the absurd affair of Quietism. Upon this theological con> 
troversy, the ridiculousness of which could not fail to bo 
apparent to a man like La Bruyere, he left some dialogues; 
and if we cannot wholly excuse him for having written 
them, we must admit that he showed his good sense by not 
publishing them.* Among the somewhat large sacrifices 
which he thought it expedient to make to tho prevailing 
opinions of tho day, his work frequently gives indications of 
a bolder manner of thinking—the precursor of the philosophy 
of the succeeding century. It oven appears to have l»cn 
his wish to let posterity into the secret of his prudent dissi¬ 
mulation. * Satire,’ says be, ‘ is shackled in him who is 
liom a Christian and a Frenchman, Great topics are inter¬ 
dicted him. He enters upon them now and then, but soon 
turns aside to minor subjects, to which he imparts an in¬ 
terest and an importance by his gcniiu and his stylp.' 

Since it was this twofold relation of subject of J.ouis XIV. 
and of Christian (he ought rather to have said Papist) that 
imposed upon 1 a BruySre the trammels of which he com¬ 
plains, it may be inferred, tliat notwidistanding his cold 
eulogies of tho absolute, monarch and his gloomy theology, 
ho by no means participated in that respect for despotism 
and for the abuse» of Piqiery which so strongly eharoctemed 
the age of Louis XIV. Tho persecutions which rewarded 
the generous and liberal principles advocated, in bis ‘ Tele* 
machus,' by tho amiable Archbishop of Cambray, whose 
domains were respected oven by invading enemies, as well 
as those suffered by Molidre. the inimitable delineator of the 
I Tartiiffe,' turned La Bruydre aside to less dangerous sub¬ 
jects, to the details of social, and the follies of private life. 

Malignity, however, assailed him, even within the narrow 
limits to which he hocl confined himself, of criticism on the 
morals and the habits of his times. Upon completing his 
* Characters,' he showed the book to M. de Maldzieux, who 
said ‘ this will procuro you many readers and many ene¬ 
mies,’ a prddiction which was fully accomplished, for while 
the book was read with avidity tho moment it appeared, in¬ 
tentions were attributed to the author of which he was certainly 
innocent. The originals of Ia Bruyfire’s portraits were dis¬ 
covered, as it was impudently pretended, and their names 
were published in a key to the Characters, which thus formed 
a kind of scandalons commentary, iu which the persons de¬ 
signated could not complain that they were calumniated, 
though they were held up to public ridicule. 

La Bruydre is, perhaps, tbo only Froiich moralist fami¬ 
liarly read in his own country. His observation, though 
rarei])r profound, is always judicious, natural, and nicely 
discriminative; and if Ins views of human nature are not 
very extensive, he amply compensates for the deficiency by 
the closeness of his mspection. He places the most trite 
and common characters in a new and unexpected light 
which strikes the imagin'ation, and keeps attention alive. 
Perhaps he too often affects strong contrasts and violent 
antitheses, and in wishing u avoid sameness bo falls into 
the error of attempting too much variety, in which ho loses 
his individuality. His style is characterised by strong powers 
of delineation, and tho talent of a great painter must un¬ 
doubtedly bo conceded to bini, tliough he is not altogether 
free from the charge of occasional afl’ectation. 

If it be true, as has been remarked, that Theophra8tus,+ 
whose work was studied and translated by our author, may 
be said to have formed La Bruyere, it must be admitted 
that this is the highest praise that we can give to the Greek 
author. But to compare, as some have done, the charac¬ 
ters of the Greek with those of tho French philosopher, is 
the height of absurdity : nothing is more false than this 
manner of drawing parallels. 

It is impossible to judge rightly or even to understand the 
Characters of Theophrastus, without possessing accurate 
nations of the political, moral, and social, condition of the 


•SkiiT ^UBtuyW(fmthniBoii«DU]<mieiu|^ •QuietUm.’ conlInu.il 
and uubLiiiheil by |suuU LlllaK Duuin, Parijt, 16911. ISmo. 

♦ fli«ronyinu9 of Itenprento nublishi-d In Pniace tli« tint tranfflation of the 
‘ Clmracterii* of Thihiphrattaa (1613) In n smiiU votumoin ISnu. TliUtranN- 
Uliou IkUB iMWti forgotten since the appearnnee of Umt by I^a Uniyere in 
other French translations of l^eouhirastufi. one l>y 
tesvec|u«, 176 St anoil|^ by Helm De BaUb. X790; another bv Carey» 
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people whose foatuiee lepreeent. Voltaire ^we4; his 
want of this kindof knowledge when hesaid thatArUtophanes 
was neither a poet nor a humourist. Shakspeare and Mo* 
litre necessarily require commentators (at least, to be tbo> 
roughly understood); and if two thousand years hence 
foreigners shall undertake to criticise them, they must first 
study the reigns of Elizabeth and of Louis, in oreer to avoid 
rash decisions and ill-founded judgments. If we compare 
fur a m<nuent only the political and social position of the 
Athenians with the reign of Louis XIV., before whose des¬ 
potism and ostentation men of all ranks in France obse¬ 
quiously bowed; if we identify and familiarize ourselves 
with the respective circumstances under whose influence 
the two authors wrote,—we shall no longer entertain the 
idea of comparing Theophratus with La Bruydre: the sole 
resemblance between them consists in the minuteness and 
accuracy of their observation, and in the justness and spirit 
of the strokes by which each has delineated his characters. 

La Bruydre's work, stamped as it is with the impress of a 
sound judgment and a good-natured satire, is one of those 
friends whom we always consult with pleasure and advan¬ 
tage. It anticipates our knowledge of the world and per¬ 
fects it; and although the manners and characters therein 
delineated may undergo changes and modifications, its in¬ 
terest will be always the same, because, like ail great works 
which take nature as their basis, it will always be true. 

BRUYN, BRUIN, BRUN. or LE BRUN, CORNE¬ 
LIUS, for his name is print^ in different books in all 
these ways, was a painter and traveller of some eminence. 
He was born at the Hague in 1C52. In 1674 be quitt^ 
his native country to explore by rather a novel route Russia, 
Persia, the ].evant, and the East Indies, and he did not 
return home for many years. His first work, ‘ Voyage to 
the Levant,* was published in Iblio at Paris in 1714. It 
relates chiefly to Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Scio, and Asia Minor, and is embellished with 
more than two hundred engravings, representing eastern 
cities, ruins, natural productions, costumes, &c. All these 
plates were executed from drawings made by himself on 
the spot, and, though somewhat hard, there is a great deal 
of truth and nature in them. His second work, * Travels 
through Muscovy, in Persia, and the East Indies,’ was 
published at Amsterdam by tlie brothers Wetstein in 1718 ; 
it contains upwards of 300 engravings, and is also in folio. 
Many of these plates, representing eastern cerenionies, 
antient edifices, animals, birds, fish, plants, and fruit, are 
admirably executed. Several of the engravings arc devoted 
to the ruins of Perse|)idis. On the whole those are two 
splendid books. Another edition of the second work was 
brought out at Rouen in <ito. in 1726, and is said to be 
valuable on account of corrections and notes made to the 
text by the Abb6 Banier, but with this French edition wo 
are unacquainted. In this second work the reader may 
find much information concerning the coasts of Arabia, the 
island of Ceylon, Batavia, Bantam, and parts of Russia. 
At Batavia, where there were many Chinese colonists, he 
carefully investigated some of the manners and customs of 
that extraordinary people. He was residing on that island 
when the English buccaneer William Datnpier, or, os he 
calls him, ‘the famous Captain Damper,' arrived there from 
Temate, after a most extraordinary voyage and. senes of 
adventures. [Dampikr.] The value of Bruyns second work 
is further increased by an account of the route taken by M. 
Isbrams. the ambassador Of Muscovy, through Russia and 

Tartary to China. c . 

In 1714, the year in which he published his first great 
work, Bruyn put forth in Holland a very small disputative 
treatise, entitled ‘ Remarks on the engravings of old Per- 
sepolis, formerly given by Messieurs Cbardin and Kminp- 
fer, and the mistakes and errors in them clearly pointed 
out ’ In this pamphlet he defends himself for the differ¬ 
ences between the plates of his own woik and those of 
Chardin, and shows in what portions of the engraving his 
own are the more correct. His ‘ Remarks are m Dutch, 
his travels in French; but the ‘ Remarks were afterwai-ds 
translated into Frenoh, and published in an appendix to 
his second great work in 1718. 

The compilers of cyclopmdias and biographical dictionaries 
have eone on repeating one after the other, and evidently 
without looking into the old traveller's books, that, though 
curious and instructive. Bruyn is inelegant in his 
not always exact in his facte. Now i. reality his stjle, 
though exceedingly simple, and somewhat deficient in 


'wyrmtb and picturesque beauty, is very for. fbom being in* 
elegant, and his exactness, a quality he bad in common' 
with so many old travellers of his nation, is eveiywhere' 
admirable. For the fidelity of his descriptions of most of' 
the places he visited in the Levant, we can vouch ftom our 
own personal, observation. He was not credulous himself, 
and he several times censures the credulity of explorers 
who had preceded him. 

BRYA'CEiE, a name sometimes given to the natural 
onler Musci. 

BRYANT, JACOB, was born at Plymouth in 1713; 
his father, who held a post in the eustom-housc of that towH^' 
was transferred in the seventh year of liis son's age to Kdh^' 
in whicli county Jacob Bryant received the first part of his' 
education at Luddcsduwn, near Rochester, whence ho was 
afterwards removed to Eton. Having been ehnUed >o King's 
College, Cambridge, of whicli society lie became felloW,' he 

f raduated A.B. in 1740, and A.M. in 1744. Being early' 
istinguished for his attaiuraents and love of letters, he was 
appointed tutor to Sir Thomas Stapylton, and afterwards 
to Uio Marquis of Blandford and his brother l.ord Charles 
Spencer, at that time at Eton. A comnhiint in the eyes 
obliged him for a short time to reliiiquisli this occupation, 
but having returned to it, ho was rewarded in 175G by the 
appointment of secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, who, 
continuing his patronage when nominated Master-General 
of the Orfnance, tot)k him as a secretiiry and travelling 
companion during liis command in Germany, and gave him 
a lucrative situation in his own public ofliee. liis circum¬ 
stances thus being rendered easy, lie devoted his wliole life 
to literature, and twice refused an office which lies frec|iiently 
been much coveted by utliers—tho Mastcrsliip of tlie Char¬ 
terhouse. 

The history of his life is embraced in that of his publica¬ 
tions, all of whieli arc distiiiguishoil by learning, researeli, 
and aouteuess, but are more or less disfigutvil by fanciful 
coqjccturcs and wild speculations. liis first work was 
• (Observations and Inquiries relating to various Parte_ of 
Antient History,’Conibridge, 4to., 1767. In coiitradictiou 
to Boebart, Groiius, and Bentley, he here, among other 
things, contends that tho wind Euroclydon, mentioned in 
Acts xxvii. 14, ought projierly to bo termed Euroaquilo; 
and in opposition to tho same writers, together with Clu- 
verius and Beza, he aflirins that’ the isl-aiid MeVite, men¬ 
tioned in the last chapter of tho same biHik, is not Malta. 
The remaining subjects treated of in this volume .are very 
obscure and very remoto from common iii(|uiry. lie pro¬ 
fessed to throw light upon the earliest slate of Egypt; 
upon the Shepherd Kings; and upon tli«* history of tho 
Assyrians, Chaldaians, Babylonians, and Edomites. Pur¬ 
suing a similar course, he published in 1774 the first two 
volumes of tlio work upon which his fatno chiefly depends 
—A New System or Analysis of Antient Mylhojogy, 
wherein an attempt is made to divest 1 nulilion oi 1‘able, 
and to restore Truth to its original purity.' 1appeared 
in <Uo., and was followed by a third volume in 1770. Be¬ 
sides tho nations whose history he had loriuerly investigated, 
he now turned to the Canaaiiitis, Helladiaiis, lonians, 
Leleges, Dorians, Pclusgi, Sc.vllu», liidoscyilia-', Erliiopians, 
and Phosniciaiis; |)ressing into )ii.« service every scattered 
fragment which his extensive rcudiiig enabled him to col¬ 
lect, and supporting his argumetils by luinierous forced and 
oflentiuics false etymologies. One of bis hypotheses w|as, 
that as all mankind' sprang from the same stock, all existing 
languages might bo traced to one original. Thw pursuit of 
radical terms was therefore, as he contended, the only sure 
means of discovering triilli. He believed also tliat ^the 
iieatheii mythology was framed enli'' ly upon perversions 
of the |»atriarchttl liislory ns recorded in tile Old Tostaniont; 
and, as has been well said, he, saw the Ark in every thing. 
This publication involved him in much controversy, which 
he undertook in part anonymously, ano in part, iiarticulaiily 
in defence of ihe Apamean in^als, in the Genllcniau's 
Magazine. The Apamean medals were struck in .honour 
of Septimius Severus, at Apameia, a biwn in Phrygia, llio 
devices on them are a rainbow, a dove, a rasen, and an 
1 olive-bra neb. and tho legend NUK. I'his treatise was 
'published separately in 1776, in 4to.; and Eckliel. the 
most learned niimismalologist of his time, dc<darod in its 
favour. In 1780 Bryant published with his name a tract 
which ho had before printed and recalled, entitled ‘ VindiciiD 
Flavianro;' advocating the disputed testimony of Josephus 
to our Saviour. Priestley expressed himself as convinced by 
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the ar^^ments in favour of the passages; hut he afterwards 
engaged in controversy with Bryant on the difticult subject 
ot Nci'c.ssity. Bryant was a firm believer in the authenticity 
of tlie poems attributed to Rowley, and in 1731 he published 
two vols. duodecimo, containing * Obseiwations' upon them. 
In 17«3 the Duke of Marlborough printed for private dis- 
trilmiion an account of the gems in his own collection, the 
l»t vol. of which work wa.4 written in Latin by Bryant. In 
1792 appeared a treatise * On the Authenticity of the 
Scriptures and the Truth of the Christian Religion,' 8vo., 
executed at the request of the dowager Lady Pembroke ; 
and two years afterwards, in 8vo„ some ‘ Observations on 
the Plagues inflicted on the Egyptians.' But the work 
witich engaged him in most dispute, and was more distin¬ 
guished by his love of paradox than any other which he pro¬ 
duced, was suggested by M. Le Chevalier's description of 
the plain of Troy. It appeared in 1796,4to., and was entitled 
‘ A Dissertation concerning the War of Troy and the ex¬ 
pedition described by Hoiucr, with the view of showing that 
no such expedition was ever undertaken, aiid that no such 
city in Phrygia ever existed.’ It was scurrilously answered 
by Wakefield, and it provoked far more honourable replies 
from Mr. Morrilt and Dr. Vincent. In the following year 
appeared a tract in 8vo., entithid ‘ The Sentiments of Pnilo- 
J udmus concerning the Grttek AOros.' Besides these, Bryant 
also wrote ' Observatimis on famous controverted Passages 
in Justin Martyr and Josephus,' and a pamphlet addressed 
to Mr. Melmoth. Ho closed his literary life by preparing 
for the press some remarks on very curious Scriptural sub¬ 
jects, written more than thirty years before. This 4to. vol. 
contained dissertations on the Prophecies of Balaam, the 
Standing still of the Sun in the time of Joshua, the Jaw¬ 
bone of the Ass with which Siimson slew the Philistines, 
and the History of .Tonah and the Whale. In the 7th vol. 
of the ‘ Archmologia' he furnished some ‘ Collections on the 
Zingara or Gipsy latigiiage and numerous juvenile or 
fugitive pieces were found among his papers in MS. The 
titles of some of them will siilliciently show that his pen 
was not always dcvotwl to subjects of a grave nature. We 
need only mention a * Dissertation on Pork,' and an ‘ Apo¬ 
theosis of a Cat.' 

His exemplary and protracted life was closed at his own 
residence at Cypenham, near Windsor, on the 14th of No¬ 
vember, 1804, in consequence of a hurt which he received 
in the leg by a chair slipping from under him while taking 
down a book from an upper shelf. Such a death, as has 
been well remarked by a French biographer, was for a 
literary man to expire on the field of honour. Ilis merits 
are very justly eulogized in a note on the second ‘ Dialogue 
of the Pursuits of Literature.' Ho left his very valuable 
library to King's College, Cambridge. 2000f. to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and half that sum to the 
superannuated collegers of Eton, at the discretion of the 
provo.st and fellows. 

BRYA'XIS, a genus of coleopterous insects belonging to 
the family Pselapliidm, which by some authors is arranged 
with the Brachelytra, but according to Latrcille forms the 
third family of the section Trimcra. Technical charac¬ 
ters ;—^anteiuife long, from the third to the terminal joint 
gradually increasing in size; the three terminal joints form¬ 
ing a large knob; the last joint much luiger than the rest, 
and somewhat conical in shape; the two basal joints large: 
maxillary palpi distinct, the apical joints robust: head 
rather large: thorax rounded at the sides: elytra very 
broad, and covering only the basal half of the abdomen. 

The species of this and allied genera, though minute, arc 
perhaps among the most remarkable of the Coleoptera; in 
the short wing-cases they appear to evince an affinity to 
the Brachelytra, but in the number of joints in the tarsi, a 
ehiiracter generally considered of importance, they differ; 
they likewise dififer from that tribe in having tho terminal 
joints of the antennoo immensely large, and in'many other 
characters. They are generally found during the winter 
and early part of the spring in moss. Nine or ten species 
have been recorded as British. (PseiapAtciep.) 

BRYO'NIA, the wild bryony of our hedges, Bryoma 
dioiea, is a plant formerly much employed in rural phar¬ 
macy, but now disused. It is a perennial with largo fusi¬ 
form succulent routs, which have a repulsive nauseous odour. 
From these there annually springs a slender pale-green 
hairy branching stem, which climbs among bushes by means 
of its tendrils, in the manner of a cucumiter, to which it is 
botanically allied, both belonging to the natural order Cn- 


eurhitaccSB. The leaves are palmate, and rough on both 
sides with callous points. The flowers are small and whitish, 
with pale green veins, and arc suceceded by little red ber¬ 
ries, containing a very few seeds. Its principal use was on 
account of the powerful drastic properties of its root, wliicrh 
tho French call, from that circumstance, Nui'i'l du Diubh, 
or Devil's Turnip. It is excessively bitter, ami when 
dried purges in doses of 30 or 40 grains. Over doses arc 
extremely dangerous, and even sometimes fatal. Its pro¬ 
perties arc apparently owing to the presence of a principle 
called bryonine, analogous to cathartine, which exists in 
about the proportion of 2 per cent, of the root. 

Bryony-root should be gathered in the autumn, after the 
stem has turned yellow : it is cut into slices, which arc strung 
upon a thread, and hung in the air to dry. 

BRYOPHY'Ll.UM, a succulent exogenous genus, be¬ 
longing to the natural order Crassulacese, and remarkable 
for the singular premerty possessed by its leaves of budding 
from their margin. These le.aves are of a succulent texture, 
and sometimes pinnated; they or their leallets arc of an ob¬ 
long figure.with a deeply-ereiiolled border; when placed in a 
damp and shady warm place they sprout from the crenels 
and form young plants, a property unknown in the same 
degree in any other vegetable production. Physiolouists, 
however, consider that tracos of a similar power, exercised 
in another way, exist in all plants in their carpellary leaves, 
from whoso edges, forming placentas, ovules, which arc theore¬ 
tically young buds, are constantly prwluced. 

The only species is Bryophyllum calycinum, a shrub found 
in the Moluccas, with panicles of large pendulous greenish- 
yellow flowers. In this country it is a green-house plant; 
but is apt to bo eaten by mice. 

BRZESE LITKWSKY. [Grohno.] 

BU'BALUS. [Antklopk, species 6], Ox.] 

BUBO (zoology), a subgenus of owls (Strif'idtP), sepa¬ 
rated by Cuvier, and characterized by a small ronrha or tiar 
aperture, and a facial disk, less ))erl'eet than in the siiitgeniis 
Syrnium (chats-huanx of the French). Two tults or fi?a- 
thered horns of considerable size adorn the head, and the 
legs are feathered down to the toes. 

European Specixs. 

Bubo Slrix Bubo of LinnsDUs: gratni 

Due of tlio French ; Gufn, Gufo grande, and Gufo reale of 
the Italian-s; Schuffut, Uhu, Grosse ohreule Huhu of the 
Germans; Uffot the Fauna Suecica; Bu/iu of the Lower 
Austrians; Great Owl, or Jingle Owl, of Willughby, Ray, 
and Pennant. 

This, the largest of the Nocturnal Birds, is. there can be 
little doubt, the j3t>ac (Byas) of Aristotle {Hist. Anim. viii. 
c. 3), and the Bubo Junebris mentioned by Pliny in his 
chapter de Inauspicatis Avibus (lib. x. c. 12 and 13), on 
account of whose advent Rome twice underwent lustration. 
Upon one of these occasions the bird of ill omen penetrated 
into the very cella of the Capitol. 

Geographical distribution. —Temminck places its habita¬ 
tion in great forests, and says that it is veiy common in 
Hungary, Russia, Germany, and Switzerland, loss common 
in France and England, and never seen in Holland. He 
adds, that it is found at the Cape of Good Hope. Willughby 
observes that about Bologna, and elsewhere in Italy, it is 
frequent. Bonaparte t notes it as rare in the neighltnur- 
hood of Rome, and says that it is only seen in mountainous 
situations. It is said to extend eastward as far as Kanit- 
chatka. 

Pennant states that it has been shot in Scotland, and in 
Yorkshire, from which county it was sent to Willughby. 
Latham adds Kent and Sussex os localities where it has 
been found. It is said to have been seen in Orkney ; and 
four are stated to have occurred on the northern coast of 
Donegal in Ireland. The eagle owl then can be only con¬ 
sider^ as B rare visitant to our islands. 

The following is Temminck's description:—Upper part of 
the body variegated and undulatc<l with black and onhreous; 
lower parts ochreous, with longitudinal black dashes. Throat 
white. Feet covered to the nails with plumes of a reddish 
yellow. Iris bright orange. I.cngth two feet. The Ibmale 
is larger than tho male; but the tints of her plumage are 
less bright, and she is without the white on the throat. 

It sometimes varies, in having the colours less lively, and 
in being of inferior dimensions. 

to 

’ Hooaparto. Pnnee of Muujfnftno, places it andci ou *iil^*niui Ulal«» 

4 ' S^Msechib Csjmporuttvo.* 
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fibod. Young roes and fawns, hares, moles, rats, mice, are co-oxtensive with this segment to maintain its iicciiliar 
winged game, frogs, lizards, and beetles. shape, and to aflbrd a firm basis for the support of a very 

Nest. Ill the hollows of rocks, in old castles and other lar{to ®nd prominent cornea. No. 1708 shows the eye-ball 
ruins; where the female lays two or three, but rarely four, nictitating membrane and their muscles, with the external 
round white eggs, Latham says two, ‘ the size of those of eye-lids and Harderian gland, 
a hen.’ 


M. Cronstedt, who resided on a farm in Sudermania, near 
a mountain, had an opportunity of witnessing the devotion 
of these birds to their young, and their care in supplying 
them with CkkI, even under extraordinary circumstances. 
Two eagle owls had built their nest on the mountain; and 
a young one, which ha<l wandered away, was taken by the 
servants and confined in a hen-coop. The next morning 
there was a dead partridge lying close to the door of the 
coop. Food was brought to the same place for fourteen 
successive nights; this generally consisted of young part¬ 
ridges newly killed, but sometimes a little taint^. Once a 
moorfowl was brought still warm under the wings, and at 
another time a piece of lamb in a putrid state. M. Cron- 
stcflt .sat up with his servant many nights in order to observe 
the deposit of tbe simply, if possible, but in vain. It was 
evident however to M. Cronstedt (hat the parents were the 
<'aterers, and on the look-out; for, on the very night when 
M. Cronstedt and his servant ceased to watch, the usual 
food was left near the coop. The supply continued from 
tlie time when the young owl was taken—in .July—to the 
usual time in the month of August when these birds leave 
their young to their own exertions. 

Helen gives an account of the use which falconers made 
of (his bird to entrap the kite. They tied the tail of a fox to 
Ihe eagle owl, and let him lly. This spectacle soon excited 
the alienlion of the kite, if he were near, and ho continued 
to lly near the owl, not eudc.ivouring to hurt him, but appa¬ 
rently intent on observing his odd figure. While so em¬ 
ployed the falconer surprised and took the kite. 



[Uutsii ruMimin.] 

Thoro are speoimeiu in the gardens of the Zoologic^ So¬ 
ciety in the Regent's Pork. In the museum of the 
College of Surgeims there is a preparation (No. 1749) ot 
the viircous and ciwsialline humours of the eye of this spe¬ 
cies showing that "the vitreous hiiuioiir has a distinct cap¬ 
sule, part of which is rollccted from its outer surface; and 
another (No. 1755) showing the remarkable prolongation 
of tlie anterior segment of the eye, which assumes in con¬ 
sequence a tubular fprm. The horny plates of the sclerotica 


Aubrican Species. 

Bubo Vtrgmianus. The Virginian Homed Owl. Strix 
Virginitma of Vieillol; Due tie Virginie of Buffon; Afe- 
towky-omeesew of the Cree Indians, according to Mr. Hut¬ 
chins; Otowuck-cho of the Crees of tho plains of the Sas¬ 
katchewan, according to Dr. Richardson. 

Pennant (Arctic Zoology) says that this seems to be a 
variety of the eagle owl, although he notices the inferiority 
in size: but it is a very distinct .species. 

It is not improbable, os Dr. Richardson oliservcs, that 
this night-bird, peculiar to America, inhabits that continent 
from end to end. Cuvier gives his opinion that the Stri.v 
Mof^eU-anica of the J’lanches Eiiluniinf-es differs merely in 
having browner tints of colour: and Dr. Richardson men¬ 
tions the result of Mr. Swaiiison's comparison of the north¬ 
ern specimens with those of the Table Land of Mexico, as 
''.untlrinatory of the identity of the species; the only differ¬ 
ence being a more general rufous and vivid tint of plumage 
in tho Mexican sjieciniciis. Almost every part of tho United 
Slates iwssosses this bird, and it is found, according to Dr. 
Richardson, in all the fur countries where the timber is of 
large size. 

We have seen how the civilized Romans regarded tho 
European bird; and it is curious to observe how, in a com¬ 
paratively savage state, tbe same superstitious feelings were 
connected with the American species. ‘ Tlie savages,’ says 
Pennant, quoting “ Coldeu’s Six Indian Nations,’’ ‘ have 
their birds of ill omen as well as the Romans. They have 

most superstitious termr of the owl, which they carry so 
far Its to be highly displeased at any one who mimics its 
bootings.' Lawson, cviilently speaking of these birds, says 
‘ Tliey make a fearful hallooing in tho niglil-tiine, like a 
man, whereby they often make strangers lose their way in 
tlie woods.’ Wilson thus describes the haunts and liabils 
of the Virginian horned owl;—‘ His favourite residence is 
in the dark solitudes of deep swamps, covered with a growth 
of gigantic timber; and hero, as soon as the evening draws 
un, and mankind retire to rest, he sends forth such sounds 

as seem scarcely to belong to this world.Along the 

mountain shores of the Ohio, and amidst the deep forests of 
Indiana, alone, and veiKwing in the woods, this ghostly 
watchman has ft'equontty warned mo of tho approach of 
morning, and amused me with his singular exclamations. 
Sometimes sweeping down and around my lire, uttering a 
loud and sudden Waugh 01 Waugh O! suflicient to have 
alarmed a wliole garrison. Ho has other nocturnal solos, 
ono of which very strikingly resembles tho half-suppressed 
screams of a person suffiicatiiig or throttled.' Wilson treats 
this visitation like a philosopher, hut, after reading his de¬ 
scription and that of Nultall {.Ornithology of ihe United 
States), we shall cease to wonder at tlie well-told tale in 
* Fauna BonaU-Aniericana’ of the winter night of agony 
endured by a party of Scottish Highlanders who, according 
to Dr. Richardson, had made their bivouac in the recesses 
of a North American forest, and inadvertently fed their fire 
with a part of an Indian tomb which liad been placed in the 
secluded spot. Tho startling notes of the Virginian horned 
owl broke upon their ear, and they at once concluded that 
so unearthly a voice must lie the moaning of the spirit of 
tho departed, whose repose they supposed they had dis¬ 
turbed. 

The following io Dr. Riehanlson’s description of tho 
plumage of a spicimen, twenty-six inches in length from 
the tip of tho bill to tbo end oi the tail, killed at Fort Che- 

and claws pale bluisn u.ifek. Irkles bright yctiow. 
Facial eirde of a deep bbtck immediately round the orbit, 
composed of white mixed with black bristly feathers at the 
base of the bill, and posteriorly of yellowish brown wiry 
feathor.s, tipped with black, and having black shafts. Tho 
black tips form a conspicuous border to the facial cin-lo 
posteriorly; but tbe small feathers bchinu the auditory opi>»- 
iiig differ little in colour and appearance from :be adjoiniiig 
plumage of tbe neck. Egrets composed of ten or iwelvo 
dark brown feathers, spotted at the base of,their outer 
webs, and along their whole inner ones, with yellowish 
brown. Forehead and crown dark blacki.sh-brown, finely 
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Qottled with grayuh white, and partialW exhibiting the 
yellowith-brovm base of the plumage. The whole dftnal 
plmpage is veliowish-brovn' for more than half the length 
df ea^ feather froip its base, and dark liver-brown upwards, 
finely barred and indented with undulated white lilies. 
More of the yellowish-brown is visible on the neck and be¬ 
tween the shoulders than elsewhere. The primaries present 
six or seven bars of dark umber or liver-brown, alternating 
with six bars, which on the outer webs are brownish-white, 
finely speckled with dark-brown, and, on tho inner webs, 
are of a bright buff-colour, sparingly speckled with the 
dsrk-brown near .the shatts. The tips of the feathers have 
the same mottled appearance with the paler bars of tho 
outer webs. The secondaries and tail feathers are similarly 
marked to the primaries, but show more white on their 
outer webs. There are six liver-brown bars on the tail, 
tho last of which is nearly an inch from its end. 

Under surface. Chin white, succeeded by a belt, ex¬ 
tending from ear to car, of liver-brown feathers, having pale 
yellowish-brown margins. Behind the belt there is a goigot- 
shaped mark of pure white. The rest of the lower surface 
of tho body is crossed by very regular transverse bars of 
white, alternating with bars of equal breadth (three lines) 
df liver-brown, ^ladcd with chocolate-brown. The yellow¬ 
ish-brown base of the plumage is likewise partially visible; 
there is a white mesial line on the breast, and when the 
long feathers covering the abdomen arc turned aside, a 
good deal of white appears aliout the vent. The outside 
thigh feathers are yellowish-brown, with distant cross bars 
of liver-brown ; and the legs and feet are brownish-white 
with brow'n spots. The linings of tho wings are white, with 
bars of liver-brown, margined by yellowish-brown. The 
insides of the primaries are bright buff, crossed by broad 
bars of clove-brown. On tho under surface of the second¬ 
aries the clove-brown bars are much narrower. The under 
tail coverts are ^whitish, with distant Ijare of liver-brown. 
The under surface of tho tail has a slight tinge of buff- 
colour, and is crossed by mottled bars of clove-brown. 



[Bubo virglninnn>.] 

Dr. Richardson adds, that another specimen killed by 
Mr. Drummond on tho Rocky Mountains measured twt 
inches less in leuglh, and difi'ered generally from the pre 
cfsling, in being of a darker hue above, with finer and less 
conspicuous white mottling. The yellowish-brown colour 


of ^0 hpae pf th« plttp»g« vas also less bright, and the 
fiimkl cirela .was of, tt-mota admbre hue. Ita bill, also, was 
more oohipressed, 

llte bird pra](f, according to Dr. Richardson, on the 
American hare, Hudson's Bay squirrel, mire, wood-grouse, 
&C., and builds its nest of sticks on the top of a lofty tree, 
hatching in March. The young, two or three in numlier, 
are gonerallv fully fledged in June. The eggs are white. 

Wilson observes that it has been known to prowl about 
the farm-house and carry off chickens firom roost. * A very 
large one,' says that author, * wing-broken, while on a 
foraging excursion of this kind, was kept about the house 
for several days, and at length disappeared no one knew 
how. Almost every day after this, hens and chickens also 
disappeared, one by one, in an unaccountable manner, till 
in eight or ten days very few were left remaining. The 
fox, the minx, and weasel, were alternately the reputed 
authors of this mischief, until one morning the old lady 
herself rising before day to bake, in passing towards tho 
oven surprised her late prisoner regaling himself on tho 
body of a newly-killed hen ! The thief instantly made for 
his hole under the house, ftom which the enraged matron 
soon dislodged him with the brush handle, and without 
mercy dispatched him. In this snug retreat were found 
the greater part of the feathers, and many large fragments 
of her whole family of chickens.’ 

There are specimens in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society in the Regent’s Park. 

We cannot close this article without referring to the beau¬ 
tiful figure and interesting description of Bubo Arctiem in 
‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana.' It is not at all improbable that 
this may he the Strix ScamUaca of Linnrous. Of this 
Pennant, in his ‘ Arctic Zoology,’ says that Linnseus seems 
to take his description from a painting of Rudbcck's, add¬ 
ing, ‘its existence is confirmed by Mr. Tonningof Dron- 
thoimhut Temminck considered this Scandinavian eared 
owl to be merely a snowy owl, on which two fictitious 
egrets had lieen placed. 

The specimen of Bubo Arcticus described by Dr. Richard¬ 
son was observed flying at mid-dav in the immediate vicinity 
of Carlton House, and was brought down with an arrow by 
an Indian boy. 

BUBON. JOalbanum.] 

BUCCANEERS, a most numerous and well-known 
association of sea-robbers or pirates, who were also called 
‘The Brethren of the Coast,’ and still more commonly 
‘ Flibustiers.' The term Buccaneer is of curious derivation. 
The Caribbee Indians taught the colonists in the West 
Indies a singular mode of curing and preserving the flesh 
of cattle : when cured, this flesh was called Boucan by the 
Caribbees: from boucan tho French made the verb 6ou- 
caner, v/hich the ‘ Dictionnairc de Trevoux' explains to lie 
‘ to dry red, without salt.' Hence comes the noun Boucanier, 
and our Buccaneer. * 

The term Flibusticr is supposed to be nothing but the 
French sailors' corruption of out word ‘ freebooterand it is 
a curious fact, that as we always used a word corrupted from 
them, so the French designated the robbers by a word 
derii'ed from u$, invariably calling them flibustiers, or 
freebooters. * 

The Buccaneers were natives of different jpsrts of Europe, 
but chiefly of Great Britain and France. They were most 
of them seafaring people, and tho origin of the associations 
about the year 1524 was entirely owing to the jealousy of 
the Spaniards, who would not allow any other nation to 
trade or settle in the West Indies, and who pursued tho 
English or French like wild beasts, murdering them 
wherever they found them. At that time and long after¬ 
wards, Spain, in right of her priority of discovery, and of the 
well-known bull of Pope Alexander VI., considered the 
whole of the New World as tresure-trove of which she was 
lawfully and exclusively the mistress. Every foreigner 
found among the islands or on the coasts of the vast Ame¬ 
rican continent was treated as a smuggler and robber, and 
this being the case it is no wonder that seaikring adventurers 
soon became so, and returned cruelty by cruelty. As early 
as 1517, when an English ship appear^ at St. Domingo to 
request liberty to trade, the Spaniards fired their cannon at 
her and drove her away. When this unexpected visit was 
reported to the Spanish government at home, the minister 
sent out a sharp reprimand to the governor of St Domingo 
because he had not artfully seized the ship instead of driving 
her away, and so disposed of the English that no one of 
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them Bhould; him returned to- teaeh others, of th^ p^oia 
the route to the Spanish Indies. But Ae enterprising 
nations of Eumpe were not to be checked hx fbe tyrarnip m 
Spain, nor could a papal bull shut the ayes nf navigators 
and make them blind to tho improving science of haviga> 
tion, or to their way across the ocean. The mariners of 
Europe, moreover, still considered the New World as an 
Eldorado whore gold and treasures were to be had for the 
fetching, and this made them brave the monstrous cruelties 
of the Spaniai-ds. In 1S26 one Thomas Tyson was sent to 
the West Indies as factor to some English merchants, and 
many adventurers soon followed him. The French began 
to make voyages to Brazil, and the Portuguese and the 
Dutch successively began to show themselves in numbers 
in the West Indies. Knowing what they had to expect 
they were always prepared to fight desperately. From an 
ingenious phrase, tUdommager davtmee,' used by one 
of the French liibustiers, it appears they did not always 
wait to be attacked, but in case of a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity became themselves tho assailants. To repress these 
interlopers the Spaniards employed guarda-cottas, the 
commanders of which were instructed to massacre all their 
{prisoners. This tended to produce a close alliance, offen¬ 
sive and defensive, among the mariners of all other nations, 
who in their turn raado descents on tho coasts, and ravaged 
the weaker Spanish towns and settlements. A permanent 
state of liostilities was thus established in the West 
Indies entirely independent of peace or war at home. 

‘ The Brethren of tho coast' cared not if their respective 
native countries in the Old World were at peace with Spain; 
in the New they must of necessity fight the Spaniards or 
die, or relinquish the benefits which that immense region 
offered. - When not engaged in traffic with the Indians 
or in predatory excursions against the Spaniards, the prin¬ 
cipal occupation of these men was hunting wild cattle, of 
winch they made their toucan, but they did not begin the 
latter occupation until several years after their first appear¬ 
ance in the Caribbean seas. At a still later date many 
of them became logw^ood cutters in the bay of Canipeuchy, 
and as both these occupations soon became very profitable, 
and trading ships from Europe began to resort to them in 
numbers for their hides, suet, dried meat, wood, &c., there is 
good reason for supposing that if tlio Spaniards had loft 
them in peace they would gradually have settled down into 
quiet industrious communities. But instead of this, the 
Spaniards continued to murder them wh'enever they could 
surprise them, to burn their log-huts, to hunt them from place 
to place, and even to kill the shipwrecked mariners who 
were thrown by misfortune upon their coasts. The effect 
of all this W’as, that the buccaneers became as sangptinary 
as their enemies, increased their numbers, condensed their 
operations, and soon considered everything Spanish as fair 
rise, and every Spaniard's life a forfeit to them. Some 
ome-retuming flibustiers brought accounts of the bar¬ 
barities of the Spaniards into Europe, where they soon got 
into print, were circulated as popular stories, and produced 
an immense sensation. A Frenchman of the name of 
Montbars on reading one of these stories conceived such a 
deadly hatred of the Spaniards that he became a buccaneer, 
and killed so many of that nation in the West Indies that 
he obtained the title of ‘ The Exterminator.' Other men 
joined the brethren of*the coast from leas ferocious motives. 
Raveneau de Lussan took up tho trado of buccaneering and 
robbing because he was in debt, and wished, as every Honest 
man should do, to have wherewithal to pay his oreditors.. 
By degrees many men of respectable birth joined the uso- 
ciations, on which it was customary for them to drop 
their family name and assume a new one. Some of Um> 
buccaneers were of a religious temperament. A French 
captain, named Daniel, shot one of his crew in church for 
behaving irreverently during the celebration of mass. 
Captain Richard Sawkins, an Englishman, ♦hrow the dice 
overboard on toding them in use on the Sunday; and the 
first thing Captain John Watling did was to order his 
robbers to keep holy the Sabbath. 

In 1625 the English and French conjointly took pos¬ 
session of the island of St. Christopher, and five years later 
of Tortuga, which islands became the head-quarters of the 
buccaneers, who, whenever the countries of which they were 
natives were at war with Spain, obtained commissiuns or 
letters of mark from Europe, and acted os regular privateers 
in the 'West Indies and on the Spiftiish Main. This latter 
custom gave a colour of legitimacy and honour to their 


and confounded the notioiis’ of and ymtsg fit 

their Ignorant minds. The goyprnon df first Enrilsti 
colonies in the West Indies, or at least the of them, 

were great rogues, end on condition of-sharing r'kF^s wiA 
the buccaneers they let them do pretty much as 
even when there was no war with Spain. ' ' ' 

In 1638 the Spaniards in force surprised Tortuf^ 
most of the adventurers were absent in Hispaniola Iiutit^“' 
cattle, and they massacred all tho English' and Frei— 
buccaneers that fell into their hands. The, buecane^s 
however soon retook the island, and made it tlie ccntre'of 
their hunting and cruizing as before. These singular asito^ 
ciations were held together by a very simple code of laivg. 
It is said that every member of it had his chosen and de¬ 
clared chum or comrade, between whom and himself pro¬ 
perty was held in common while they lived together, and 
when either of the two died tho survivor succeeded to what¬ 
ever he possessed; but as buccaneers were known at times 
to bequeath property by will to their friends in Europe, this 
cannot have been a compulsatory regulation. What, how¬ 
ever, was insisted upon by their corporate laws was, that 
there should be a general participation in certain essentials, 
among which were enumerated meat fur present consump¬ 
tion and other necessaries of life. It has been said that 
bolts, locks, and all kinds of fastenings were prohibited 
among them, as implying a doubt of ‘ the honour of their 
vocation.' 

Ill addition to the names already mentioned, Peter of 
Dieppe, called ‘ Peter the Great,' Bartolomeo Portuguez, 
Francois l^'Oloiinais, and Mansvclt were distinguished 
captains of buccaneers, who made themselves tctrible in 
those seas. Hut the fame of all these men was eclipsed by 
Henry Morgan, a Welshman, who succeeded Mansvelt in 
a sort of general coinniand. lie took and plundered the 
town of Puerto ilel Princi|H3 in Cuba, attacked Puerto Bello, 
ono of tho best fortified places in that part of tho worhl, and 
took and sacked Maracaibo ami Gibraltar. Morgan dis- 
pl.-iycd not only infinite bravery, but the highest qualities 
of a great commander; unhappily however, like most of 
his predecessors, he was treacherous, cruel, and blood¬ 
thirsty. He was in the habit of torturing his prisoners in 
ord(!r to make them confess where they had concealed their 
treasures. Tito boldest and most astonishing of all Henry 
Morgan's exploits was his forcing his way across the isthmus 
of Darien from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. His 
object was merely to plunder the rich city of Panama, but 
liis expedition opened the way to tho great southern seas, 
where the buccaneers soon acliievcd strange exploits, and 
laid the foundation of much of our geographical knowledge 
>f that ocean. In December, 1070,' thirty-seven vessels, 
having on board about 2000 men, rendezvoused at Capo 
Tiburon under the enterprising Welshman, whom French 
and English obeyed with equal alacrity.' On the IGth of 
Dec. he took the island of Santa Catalina, where be left a 
strong garrisdn. He next took the strong castle of San 
Lorenzo, at the mouth of the river Chagre, on the cast side 
of the isthmus of Darien, where out of 314 Spaniards ho 
put 200 to death. He luff 500 men in the castle, 150 to 
take care of.kis ships, and with the rest, who, after deduct¬ 
ing the killed and wounded, amounted to abbut 1200 men, 
he began his land march through' one of the wildest and 
most ditfieult countries, which was then only known to tho 
wild Indians. The fatigues and difiieulties they sufibred 
on this march were dreadful. On the tenth dky' after his 
departure from San Lorenzo, Morgan, after a desperate 
combat with the Spaniards, who had 2000 foot and' 400 
horse, took and plundered the rich city of Patiaipai'^kich 
then counted about 7000 houses. ' Here again hia!crtfeltiea 
were aoominable. He returned in safety, and loaded with 
wealth, to San Lorenz^ where he found all his ships un¬ 
disturbed. Having tricked most of the fibet out; of their 
share of the spoils, he sailed for Jamaica, which wgialready 
an English colony. This dexterous ruffian wasi iftorwards 
knighted by Charles ll.,' add becatoe succestiyalir'ilhmmis' 
sioner of the admiralty conrt in Jamiuca, and deputy go¬ 
vernor of that island. 

In 1673 tho Spanionls murdered 300 French flibustiers, 
who bad been shipwrecked at Puerto Rico—a barbarous act 
which provoked atrocious reprisals. 

The short way to the South Seaa had been shown 
Morgan, and, in 1680, about 330 English buccaneers started 
from tho shores of the Atlantic to cross the Isthmus. The 
route they pursued varied slightly from that followed by 
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Morgan ; but they lia«l men with them more capable of de- 
scril)ing what they saw. These were Basil Ringrove, Barty 
Sluirp, William Dampier, afld Lionel Wafer, each of whom, 
ill after vears, wn^e and published an account of his ad¬ 
ventures, with a description of the country. Although they 
formed an alliance with the Darien Incians, who hated the 
Spaniards, this expedition was not in sufheient force to attack 
Panapia, Two hundred of them, however, having procured 
a number of small Indian canoes, launched into the bay of 
Pa nama, attacked three large armed ships, look two of them, 
and began cruizing in them. These fellows had even some 
diplomatic skill. Ringrove tells us that the governor of 
Ihuiaina sent to demand of Sawkins their captain, ‘ Why, 
during a time of peace between England and Spain, English¬ 
men should come into those seas to commit.injury ? and 
from whom they received their commission ?’ Sawkins rc- 
idiisl, ‘ That he and his companions came to assist their 
friend the king of Darien, w ho was the rightful lord of Pa¬ 
nama, and all the country thereabouts.' 

The adventurers then proceeded to capture shijis and 
plunder the towns along the eoast, and some of tliein re- 
luuiiied a long time in the South Seas, and madu many dis¬ 
coveries. 

In If)S I another expedition, in which also the skilful sea¬ 
man Dampicr and the. surgeon W.ifer were engaged, sailed 
from Virginia, and, stret<-hing along the whole of South 
America, doulih.'il Cape Horn and entered the Soulh Seas 
to plunder the Spaniarils. Many ofthese hardy adventurers 
explori'd the I’aeifie, from the coasts of ('hili, Peru, Mesico, 
anil (.talifornia, to llie shores of China, Malacca, and India ; 
and we scarcely know any thing of the sort so interesting 
as Dampier’s narrative of this expedition. [Damimkk.] 

Tn Iti/t) a solemn treaty of peace, known in diploniaey by 
the nameof tlie ‘ Treaty of America,' which provided for the 
entire suppri'ssioii of the Imc-eaneer warfare, was coneliided 
between (Ireal Mrilaiii and Spain ; hut, as far as the huee.a- 
lieers were eoneerned, this was a bit of waste paper, for by 
far the most daring of their achievements took jilace after 
the date of the treaty. 

The war between Great Britain and Prance, which fol¬ 
lowed the accession of William TIL, in lC.s8, did mn<-hmure 
to relievo the Spaniards from the scourge. The Preiicb, 
without wailing for a deelaralioii of war, attacked the Eng¬ 
lish ill the West Indies, where, for .some time, the chief bel¬ 
ligerents were those aniient allies and eomrailes, the llihus- 
tiers of one nation and the hueeaneers of the other, who were 
ijow called privateers, and duly commissioned. The bonds 
of amity were broken ; they exerei.-.ed upon each other some 
of the cruelties they had exercised in common upon the 
Spaniards, and they never again confederated in any hu<-- 
caiicer cause. At one lime, had they been properly headeil, 
and had eouipiesl, not plunder, been their object, they might, 
by degrees, have obtained possession of a fair portion of the 
West Indies - they might at once have established an inde¬ 
pendent state among the islands of the Pacific. Ilcnry Mor- 
|»an, in fact, at one lime entertaiiii'd this inagniriccnt idea. 

The treaty of Hyswick, in lO'.i?. and four years later the 
accession of a Preneh Bourbon prince to the ihroiio of Spain, 
brought about the final suppression of tins buccaneers. 
Many of them tiirnod planters or negro drivers, or followed 
their'calling as sailors on hoard of quiet merchant vessels ; 
but others, who had clippers, 'W good sailing ships, quitted 
the Wc.st Indies, and went cruizing to different parts of the 
world. Por nearly two centuries their distinctive character 
or function had U-en the constant waging of war against 
the Spaniards, and against them alone, and now this was 
lost for ever. 

‘After the suppression of the buccaneers,’ says Captain 
Burnet. ‘ and partly from their relics, arose a race of pirates 
<if a more desperate cast, so rendered liy the increased dan¬ 
ger of their occupation, who for a number of years preycil 
upon the commerce of all nations, till they were hunted 
down, and, it may he said, oxteirminated.’ Within tlio few 
last years, however, many dreadful piracies have been com¬ 
mitted in the Mexican Gulf. 

(Ilixtnnj of ifiii Btu’caneers of Am(trica, by .Tames Bur¬ 
neys P.R.S. ; l.ivfis of Banditti and Riihbrrii, by 0. 
Mae Farlaiie ; The Bttcranrers of Ameryra, by an old anony¬ 
mous author; Dampicr's Lionel Wafer's, Basil 

Ringrove’s and Barty Siiarp's Narratives; and, in French, 
the works of Perc Charlevoix.) 

BUC'CINA, a military instrument of the shrill horn, 
or cornet, kind, ia use among the antients, and hv some 


supposed to have been formed of the horn of ^he bull oi 
goat. According to others it was the shell of the buccinurn, 
a fish. Vegetius (De ReMilitari) says that it was made ol 
brass, and bent in a circle. Blanchinus (,De Jnstrum. Vnt.) 
also states that it was a metallic instrument; but from tho 
engraving he gives ef it, after autient ba.s-reliefs, &c., tho 
huccina would appear to ^avc been perfectly straight. Sir 
.Tulin Hawkiii.s coincides in opinion with Blanchinus, and 
eo|iics the form of the instrument from a plate given in the 
work of the learned Italian. The nrobuhility is, that the 
huccina in its primitive state was a simple horn, and that 
suhse(|ueiitly it was formed of a more durable material. 
BDCCINUM. [Entomostomata.] 

BUC(.:0. [B.arbkts.] 

BUCENTAUR (IL BUCENTO'RO). the state-galley 
Ilf the rep\ihlic of Venice, for the name of which many very 
unsali.sfaelory derivations have been proposed. We do not 
reeollei-t ever to liave seen mentioned the legitimate Bucon- 
taiir, /. tile compound of the hull and the horse, with which 
Hercules, on many antieul monuments, is represented to 
he fighting ; hut one authority traces it to the augmentative 
particle Hue (Bou or /JM),and anamo appropriated 

to any thing of large size, and especially to a ship. Another 
supposes it to he Bis Taurus, and asserts that the galley of 
Aiiieas was so called; hut we know not how this fact is 
as<!ortuined. Lastly, it has been said to be a corruption of 
Diiccutoruiii, hiu to irhut this word is to he applied as an 
epillu't is much doubted ; whether Navilium, according to 
the law which ordered its original eonstruction by vlDO 
shipwrights; or rcinoruin, the iiuiuher of oars by which it is 
not rowed; or, as the Cronaca Feueta says, without any 
explanation (wliich therefore it might he hazardous to .sup¬ 
ply). because it is Bisccnlum hominum aureum. 

The most elaborate description of this gorgeous vessel 
with which wo are acquainted is that given in the sceond 
volume of the work to which we have last referred. But 
we doubt not that the reader will gladly he spared a minute 
account of the carving and gilding with which it was adorned; 
and a detail of tho marine deities, the sirens, the masqiu 
I the fruit, the tlowors, the shell-work, the medallions, the 
ornm-opias, tlie allegorical groups, the winged lions, tin 
lirds, the zodiacs, the canopies, the virtues, and the lihcr.il 
arts, wliicli were profusely scattered over it on one of its 
latest rejiairs by the skill and taste of ‘ Giovanni Ada mi, 
Doratore Veiielo.' 

It may he snllieient to slate that it as much exceeded (he 
Lord Mayor's barge in costliness as it did in dimensions. 
It was too ft. by‘it in extreme length and breadth; It;.! 
rowers, 4 to each oar, were allotti'd to it from the arson'.I, 
ami were disjiosed in a lowin' di!ck ; besides these it 
manned by a erew of 10 mariner.s. The iqqier deck nas 
covered with an awning (tiemo) of crinisun velvet, beneath 
which were seated the doge and Jiis goodly company. The 
doge himself was enthroned near the stern, surrounded with 
foreign ambassadors, and the senators and great ollicers of 
stale were disposed on seats running in four rows along the 
length of the vessel. 

The date of the original Bucentaur is not very clearly 
ascertained ; hut, like the famous .ship at Athens, although 
in perpetual flux, the galley of the moment, according to 
Howell, was ever reputed * to ho the self-same vessel still, 
however often put upon the careen and trimmed.’ ‘ Yet I 
believe there is not a foot of that timber remaining which 
it had upon the first dock, having been, as they tell me, so 
often planked, ribbed, caulked, and pieced.’ Its use on the 
'feast of Ascension is traced to a victory obtained in the year 
1177 by the Doge Sehastiano Ziaiii over the Emperor Fre¬ 
deric Barharossa. The Venetians had espoused tho came 
of Pope Alexander III., who had taken refuge in the 1m- 
gune. The doge, with a licet not mustering half the num¬ 
ber of vessels which Pisa, Genoa, and Ancona had placeu 
under the command of the emperor’s son Otho, cneouiitercd 
them off the coast of Istria. After a battle which lasted 
more than six hours, Otho, with 48 out of his 65 galleys, 
was taken prisoner, two of his ships having been destroyed. 
The pope received the conquerors on the Lido, and present¬ 
ing Ziani with a golden ring addressed him in these words : 
• Take this ring, and with it take, on my authority, the sea 
as your subject. Every year, on the return of this happy 
daVi you and your successors shall make known to all pos¬ 
terity that tho right of conquest has subjugated the Adriatic 
to Venice as a spouse .to her husband.' The Veneiiaus 
Ihcuiselves have sometimes claimed an earlier authoritv for 
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this lordship of the Adriatic; and Foscarini (Delta Lette- 
ratura Veneziana, lib, ii, p. 216) finds some trace of it in 
Dandolo's Chronicle towards the close of the 10th century. 
It was not likely that the Vatican should demur as to the 
claim estahlisht^ hy the "rant of Alexander III. when it 
recollected the answer whi(di the Venetian ambassador 
Donati returned to Julius‘II. when that pope inquired tvliere 
the grant of Alexander was to he found. He was requested 
to look for it on the back of the donation of Constantine. 

The Bucentaur having been conducted, on the eve of the 
feast of Asccnsioii, from the arsenal to the pia/za, received 
its splendid passengers. Accompanied by innumerable 
feluccas and gondolas it passed on to the mouth of the Lido 
amid the thunder of artillery. On coming in front of the 
chapel of the arsenal, the rowers, in maritime fashion, sa¬ 
luted an image of the Virgin, and in the meantime the 
patriarch of Santa Helena, on which island is a convent, 
awaiting the pump, was entertained by the monks with a 
repast of chestnuts and water (ujta verummte re.U"iosa, 
piivera colazione). As soon as the doge appeared in sight, the 
patriarch embarked with his clerical suite in a small gilded 
barge (penttme) in order to meet the procession, atid diiritig 
his passage he blessed the reinainder of tlie water, whii-h 
was afterwards throvro into the sea. On issuing frum the 
port of Lido, near the mouth of the harbour, the doge dro|i|)cd 
a ring itito the bosom of the Adriatic, betrothing her hy 
these words, ‘ Wc wed thee with this ring in token nf our 
true and perpolnal sovereignty.' Ho then returned to the 
clnireh of .San Nicolo di Lido, and having heard a solemn 
pontifical mass, re-embarked in the Bucentaur ami enter¬ 
tained liis cortege with a inagnifieetit banquet in the palace. 

Since the oi'eupalion of Venice by the French, the Buccii- 
lanr lias been allowed to rot in the arsenal, t'asaiibon (/'/< 
Athenfeunu xi. 2), who has hoen followcil by Dan'i, iiotiees 
the Venetian eustoni as reminding him of an oircring inarle 
to the sea hy the .Sjraensans of an earthen vessel filled with 
honey, llowcrs, and fnmkineen.se. 

BUtlKJl, MARTIN, was born in 1 101, at SeUelestadt, 
near Strasburg, a town of Als.'iee, in the modern Freneh dep. 
of the Lower Rhine. His real name was Kuhliorn (tkiw- 
horn), which, according to the pedantic fashion of his times, 
he changed into a (Ircek syiioiiyin, calling himself Bucer. 
Having entered the order of .Saint Doniiniek, he received 
Ills education at Heidelberg. Some IriK'ts by Erasmus and 
others, and, yet more, some by l.iither which fell in his way, 
indneed him to adopt the opinions of the latter in Iji’l. 
About eleven years afterwards, he appears to have jireferred 
the iirufession of Zninglins, hiil he was ever a sirenuuns 
|»roinoler of union between the difl’ereiit sects of the Re¬ 
formed, according to whose doctrine he taught divinity for 
twenly years at Strasburg. At, the diet of Augsburg, in 
l.^)4.S, he vehonieiilly opposed the system of doctrine called 
the Interim, which the Emperor (liiarles V. had drawn up 
for the temiiorary regulation of religiims faith in Germany 
until a free geneial council could be lield. On the insidious 
nature of that jiropositioii we need not here dwell; and it 
may be sullicieiit to stale, that allhougli it was expressed lor 
the most part in scriptural phrases, it favoured almost every 
dispuled article of the Romish church. It was opposed 
eijually by the Romanists and hy the Iteformcd; hut th 
emperor urged its acceptance so fiercely, that Buccr, after 
h.aving been subjected to umcli dilliculty and danger, ac¬ 
cepted an in\italiou from Cratimer to fix bis residence in 
England. Bucer had deiio.unced the Interim as ‘ nothing 
but downright Popery, only a little disguised,' and about, 
the same lime he wrote a book against Gardiner, ehielly 
relating to the celibacy of the clergy. 

On his arrival in England, ho was appointed to teach 
theology at Gaiubridge, and appears to ha\e been niuch 
admired and respected. When Hooper accepted the 
bishopric of Gloucester, but refused to be consecratml in the 
episcopal vestments, Bucer wrote a mo.st convincing lint 
moderate treatise against this fastidious reluctance; and on 
the review of the Common Prayer Bunk, he expressed 
his opinions at large, that he found all things in the 
service and daily pray ers clearly accordant to I lie Scrip¬ 
tures. Ho wished for a stricter discipline to exclude scan¬ 
dalous livers from the Lord's Supper. He objected to that 
requisition which urged the people to receive it at lea.-t once 
a year (a practice still retained by the Preshyteriaiis), and 
would have them pressed to it mughtnorc frequently, lie 
wished the bread to be placed in the hands, not put into 
the mouths, of the communicants; and he thought the 


prayer that these elements might become the body and 
blood ot Christ favouretl transubstantiation too much, and 
might, by a slight change, be lirought ne.irer the wmils of 
ixenpture. He condemned the administrnlion of hapti>iii 
in pniate houses, and ho recoinniended frequent eale- 
chi/.iiig. It will 1)0 remarked that all these aiiieiiilmeiK.s 
nave since either hei'ii adopted, or are sueli as the real 
Inends of the t'hureh of England apjirove. 

The king having hcarii that. Bucer s health had suircred 
during the winter from the want of a Gcriiiati Movi. sent 
him 20/. to procure one. In return, he wrote a book -for 
Kawanl s own use, ‘ CtiiK^orninj,^ iho cf (,'hrist,’ 

\vhii!li he as a now years vil't. ll. roihrrotl ihl* 

nu.^eru;s of Oormany to the want ol* ooclesiasiiral ilis-iplino, 
llio aduptk>n of whicli ho strongly rorornineti(h>fl in Kiit^lancI, 
beginning by a more careful refusal of the eii.'eirisrio ili 
livers, by the sanctification of the I.ord's dav, of liolidays. 
and of days of fasting, wliieli last he iwopo'scd should ho 
more numerous and less confined to Lent, a season which 
hail been popularly disrcgardeil ; and by tbe rcilurtiiui of 
iion-r<-sidcnce and plurality's, the true remnants of Popery. 

Bucer died at Cambridge in llie close of February, 1550, 

■ and he was buried in St. Mary's with great lioiiour, his 
remains being attcnilcd by full ;i0et> persons jointly from 
the iinivi rsily and the town. A Latin speech was iiiaile 
over his grave by Dr. Iladiloii, tbe piiblie orator, and an 
English yermon was ibeii picaclu.<l by Parker, aficrwnnis 
i aretibisliop of (.kinterbury, to wbiun, not long before his 
I death, he had applied in .a very pailicjic and iirg-cnt Idler 
for the loan of leu erim ns lor a iMonth ; and on the follow ing 
day. Dr. Redman, master of Trinity College, prcr.elicd 
I St. Mary's a sermon in k.is eimimeml.itio'.i. Redman had 
I diirercd from him mueb, espeeially on jiistilieaiii'ii and 
divine grace, .so that Stryiie ranks him among ‘his cne- 
inies;' but in his sermon be particularly praised flic sweet¬ 
ness of bis temper, ami added, that .is BneiT ‘ li mI salisfied 
him in some things, so be lielieve.l. if I.e had lived, he would 
have sati.sllcd bini in ni'U-e; and that, he being de.nl, be 
knew none alive from whom In- eonld learn .so miieli.’ 

An aiiiusing story, reeorded in the Life of Bishepp .lewell, 
shows Iippth tile gi-nlleiie.ss of Biiei'r’s disppisiliiiii an<l iIm- 
malice of his O)iponi‘n 1 s. Catherine iliii-hess of SulVelk 
having two .sons at Canibiiilgc, and herself iprea..iipnaiiv 
residing within its prei'ini'ls, had .sp'iil Bnecr a eow and a 
calf towards (he !nainti'nuncp.i of his family. Tim ;.;'p.ii!- 
natiired mail was Ihiid pd’ these b'easls, aial ofip'ii vi-iippl 
Iheiii in their iia.slure, an innocent rep-rciilion, wl.ii-h e,,\(. 
occasion to .a ri’ppirt anuuig' his aplvp'r.sarics licit Ihi' i-ow ami 
p'alf weri.! magic spirits vvlii'-'li iiistrup'tcd him in v\ hat he 
was to read in llw sp i'ods. On hpapiing this rmpipppir, Iw hy 
iIpi means gavi' up liis prustpuiiary altp'iilioii tpi his favi.ni iii s, 
hut piiip'p' pppinling them ppiit tp> a Irip ii'l, Ipp' ppI'.-.'ivp pI with a 
jp.’sliiig toni', ‘ BcIippIpI, iIip'-p' are my masip-is, liPiin v.lip.in I 
liave learneil what I ll•al■ll (ptlmrs; ami yi t llip'y <••111 'pp-ak 
neither Latin nor Gri p'k. llehiew' nor (tennaii, ip'pr talk tp» 
me ill any other huiguagp'.’ 

During the fp ign p'f Mary, live years afti'rv,aids when 
in<piisptp)i s wi'ie sp iil h) <'ambriilgp'. Ilii' I'pii'ipsp s p'f Hiip i'r 
and of Fagiits v l■l■e dug iijp from lln'ir ivsli/pg pl.o p-s, f.p-: 
(enepl iTect hy a p-hain ii> slaki s in lim m:ul.p-l |>I;pp'p‘, .'piipi 
lisgnstingly Imriip-pl tpp aslu s : tliP ir tiainiat llm spim,, 
time, wei'p* p.'raM.'Pl fiPiiu all jiiihli" ap'Is o.ii'l rp-oi-.ip-i-s as 
lip'ip.'tics ami dp'iiii rs of tlm trim faith: and Ihi-, vi.ph-nce |p> 
tlip'ir uip iiipprii's cpinliniip'il till l‘’lizahp-tli hp-i-iim-pp i-. n. .\ 
VP'ry intPTi'siing cp'ilep'fion ppI liaip'ls |■•■l.all^e to iIm* ufp*, 
di’.-ilh, burial, l■pln■Ip.•IMlla'w)^, exluimaliipii. hmiiipp'.;, and 
restppralippii of Marlin Bmar. as puhli-lie'l at .S'-ras! m-.r, in 
I.atiii. by bis friend Coiir.id linhp'rl. ll eipiitaiiis. among 
other inattp-rs, the Gri-p-k and l.alin Injure,tin wlncii the 
iiii'mbi'i-.s ol' the iiniver-ily, aiaip ling to i iislppiii, plai ed on 
his eiplliii; ami alsPi tlm Enciinnn, wiilli-n wlip-n he and 
Fagiiis wei'p' pppslliiniiptiisly reiiislah'd in tliP'ir academical 
honours. Ki< h of these lestiiiioiiies pif hoiiPiur fills limre 

than lil'tv pagi's. , . , 

Bm er’wrpple both in Latin and m (.e. nan, and so largely 
that it is tlippugbt his works, if cidlec-tepl, would ampMint to 
eight pH' nine hdio volumes. lie was ihi ice iiiiinicp). and 
his llr.sl wife, hy wlippin ho hail thirleen cliiblri'ii, was a nun, 
perhaps .scicetpsd hy him, imt very judiciously, in iiiiitatipiu 
p)f Martin l.iithcr. It is by no means easy to decide re¬ 
specting the terms on whielt he lived wiiii that great 
reformer, but it seems, from an ancc.ilote w'.iieh Bc.ullet has 
preserved iAnnal. vul ann. 1029), that Luther treated him 
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with either unmannerly mdenesi or vith a bhiif familiarity 
which no intimacy could be close enough to justify. On 
one occasion, when Bucer and CEcolampadius {aid him a 
visit, ho convened in a civil and friendly manner with the 
latter, and when the former addressed him, he replied with 
a sort of smile (subridena (diquantulum), ‘You are a rogue 
and a knave' (Th es nequam et nebulo). Jortin, lh>m 
wlioqi we derive tite story (Life of Erasmua, i. 390), un¬ 
derstands the expressions in an evil sense, and says that 
Luther could not ‘ endure' Bucer. But the words are equi¬ 
vocal : subridena means chuckling as well as sneering, and 
is the term chosen by Virgil when he represents Jupiter 
goodhumouredly attempting to soothe and fondle Venus. 
The speech itself must be interpreted according to the 
playful or serious tone in which it was pronounced, and to 
this we have no guide. The Romanists hated Bucer as a 
powerful opponent; they abused him for extreme subtlety, 
and thev seldom spoke of him otherwise than as a ‘ sly fox.' 

BUe'EROS. [Hornbill.] 

BUCll, a district of the Bordelois, in France, extending 
along the coast of the Bay of Biscay. Its capital was La 
Teste or T«lte dc Buch (now generally known by the simpler 
designation of La Teste), at the head of the Basin of Ar- 
cachon. Pop. in 183'2, ‘2595 fur the town; 2840 for the 
whole commune. This district is now included in the dep. 
of Gironde. Its' first lords bore the title of Captul, and 
their lordsliip gave to them several rights and privileges in 
tlie city of Bordeaux. From these first lords the captalatc 

i iassed successively to the houses of Grailly, Nogarct- 
^pernon, Foix-Randun, and Gontaut. A Captal de Buch, 
of the house of Grailly, distinguished himself in the wars in 
France in the fourteenth century; he served in the armies 
of Edward the Black Prince, duke of Guienne, and of Charles 
le Mauvais, king of Navarre. 

BUCHAN, a district of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, which 
extends along the eoast about 5U m. from the mouth of the 
Ythan to the boundaries of BaniTnliire. The siioro is bold 
and rocky; the interior generally level; and although 
agriculture is rapidly improving it, the extent of the waste 
lands and the comparative absence of trees give a bleak and 
barren appearance to the district. The hill of Mormond 
near Strichen is its principal elevation, which by a figure 
of a white horse formed by paving white stones on its side 
has become conspicuous at a distance and a good sea-mark. 
The Ythan (the riv. which divides Buchan from Formartin) 
after a course of about 22 m. falls into the sea at Newburgh; 
it was noted in former times for its pearl-fishery, and the 
most valuable pearl of the royal crown of Scotland is said to 
have been got out of it. The Ugie falls into the sea a mile 
N. of Peterhead. On the sea coast a few miles S. of Peter¬ 
head are the Bullers of Buchan, a nearly round basin about 
3U yards wide, formed in a hollow rock which projects into 
the sea, towards which there is an arch by which the waves 
enter. It is open also at the top, round which there is a 
narrow path about 30 yards from the water: when the sea 
is high in a storm this scene is exceedingly grand. 

The climate of Buchan, like that of the rest of Aberdeen 
shire, is proverbially keen; but Professor Playfair of 8t. 
Andrew's, in his description of Scotland, describes it as mild, 
and atlirius from experience that when snow is one foot deep 
at .Ibcrdccn it is two at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tlie win¬ 
ters, he says, are less severe and the summer less worm 
than in the southern counties, but easterly winds, logs, and 
rain make the spring late and the autumn stormy. 

On a peninsular rock of the coast stands Slains Castle 
a ruin, once the residence of the earl of Errol, about 16 m 
N. of Aberdeen. It was demolished by James VI. in 1594 
Near it is the dropping cave or white cave of Slains, which 
is remarkable for its stalactites. On the first Monday ol 
every month small debt courts are held alternately at Old 
Deer and Rathen in this district; the average of the cases 
decided for five years before 1821 was 53 a month. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE, was born of poor parents, in 
the |,arish of Killoarn, and county of Stirling, about the 
beginning of February, 1506. He was the third of eight 
children, who, by the death of their father, and the in¬ 
solvency of their grandfather, were early thrown upon the 
care of their widowed mother, and the friendship of more 
distant relations. By one of these, James Hcriot, his ma¬ 
ternal uncle, Buchanan was sent at the age of fourteen to 
the university of Paris; where, however, he had not been two 
years, when his uncle dying, ho was left in a state of such 
Utter destitution that in order to get to his native country 


be was forced to Join the corps then being raised as auxilia¬ 
ries to the Duke of Albany in Scotland. After a twelve¬ 
month spent at home in the recovery of his impaired health, 
he again joined the troo^ of French auxiliaries, and pro¬ 
ceeded with them to the siege of Work; but the hardships 
which he suffered on this occasion reduced his youthful 
frame to its former state of debility, and be was confined to 
bis bed the remainder of the winter. 

In the ensuing spring, he and Patrick, his eldest brother, 
were entered students in the pedagogium, afterwards 
St. Ma^’s College, of the university of St. Andrew's. 
It is said to have lieen by the bounty of John Major, who 
then taught the logic class in St. Salvator's college, that 
the two brothers were maintained at this time. I'his is nut 
unlikely. Buchanan was an exhibitioner when he passed 
bachelor of arts, on 3rd Oct., 1525; and we learn from him 
seif, that when Major went the following summer to France, 
he went thither also, and became a student in the Scuts' 
college at Paris, where, as he had obtained the degree of 
B.A. at St. Andrew's, he was immediately incorporated of 
the same degree. This was on the lOlh of Oct, l.‘>27. The 
next year he proceeded M.A.; and the year following he 
was chosen procurator of the German nation —a division of 
the students which comprehended those from Scotland. 
After a struggle of two years with ‘ the iniquity of fortune,' 
as he expresses it, he obtained the situation of a regent, nr 
professor, in the college of St. Barbo, where he taught 
grammar nearly three years. He then resigned the chair, 
which had yielded him but a miserable piiltance, and became 
tutor to Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, a young Scots nobleman, 
who resided at that time in the neighbourhood of the col¬ 
lege, bis previous tutor, William, abbot of Crossragwcll, 
having left him to do bis pilgrimage to Rome under a 
royal licence granted to that effect of date 8lh April, 1530. 
(Pitcairn's Ctim. Trials, vol. i, p. 245). With that noble¬ 
man Buchanan remained abroad about five years, and 
in this period committed to the press hi.s first publication, 
which was a Latin translation of Liiiacre's Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar. In May, 1537, he came to Scotland 
in company with I.,ord Cassilis, who bad just attained 
his majority ; and, probably by his influence, was then ap¬ 
pointed tutor to James Stewart, one of the natural children 
of James V., with a liberal allowance.* 

At Lord Cassilis's scat, where be seems to bare continued 
a visiter, he composed bis poem entitled * Somnium,' in 
derision of the regular clergy. The king, who had a turn 
that way, having seen the poem, solicited him to write some 
more satires of a like kind. He did so accordingly, and 
published among others his ‘ Palinodia,' and ‘ Franciscanus.’ 
These pieces brought upon his devotc<l head the vengeance 
of the church. He was seized as a heretic, and thrown into 
prison; and Cardinal Beaton actually tendered to the king 
a sum of money to consent to his immediate death. The 
avaricious James might have rejected this bribe ; but Bu¬ 
chanan happily escaped from bis confinement and got to 
England, where, after a severe struggle with want and the 
dread of rc-iinprisoiimcnt, he resolved on returning to Paris. 
Finding on hU arrival that Cardinal Beaton was living 
there at that time, bo gladly accepted an invitation from 
Andrew Govea, to become a regent or professor of Latin in 
the colhigc of (iuienne at Bordeaux. It appears that he was 
at Bordeaux before the close of the year 1539, for on the 
1 St of Dec. of that year he presented a poem in the name 
of the college to Charles V., when he made his solemn entry 
that day into Boidcaux. He remained here three years, 
during which he published his Latin tragedy ‘ Baptistes,* and 
several other minor pieces; but being continually harassed 
by the clergy under letters from Cardinal Beaton, who had 
traced his retreat, he removed to Paris, and from the year 
1544 till about 1547 taught Latin in the college of the 
Cardinal de la Moine, alopg with the learned philologists 
Turnebus and Muretus. In 1547 Govea was invifa^ to 
become principal erf the university of Coimbra in Portugal, 
and to bring with him learned men to fill the vacant chairs. 
Buchanan accompanied him on that occasion, and became 
a regent in the university; but having the misfortune to 
lose bis friend Govea by death the following year, the in 
quisition assailed him as a heretic, and after harassing him 
for near a year and a half, shut him up in the cell of a 
monastery. But nothing could confine or subdue the mind 

* OntheSlstof 1637, he received Arom the kioeSOr.. end the like 
•um ia July* 1558; at which Ijftttcr date h« slso reMiv«a a rich black sown 
and cataock* on oocaalon of Quean Maty of Guita'e public entry into JKtUn* 
hiii^h. (ZVMfarer'f 0 ^ Pitenita'e VHm» Tno^) 
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of Buchanan. It was in this solitary abode he began his 
well-known ‘Version of tho Psalms.* wing at last restored 
to liberty, he embarked for England in a vessel .then leaving 
the port of Lisbon; but the political state of that country 
bearing an unfavourable aspect, he soon quitted it again for 
France, which he reached about the beginning of the year 
1553, The siege of Metz was raised about the same time; 
and at the earnest reciuest of some*of his friends be com¬ 
memorated that event in a Latin poem. He was soon 
afterwards appointed a regent in the college of Boncourt; 
but in the year 1555 he gave up that charge for the place 
of domestic tutor to Timolcon de Coss£, son of the celebrated 
Mareclial de B^issac. During his connexion with thisfamily, 
which lasted till the year ip60, ho published several 
poetical works, among which was his translation of the 
Alucstis of Euripides, and tho earliest specimen of his 
paraphrase of the Psalms. In 1560 he returned to Scot¬ 
land, where we find him in the beginning of the year 1562 
classical tutor to the young tmeen Mary. For his services 
in that capacity she gave him a pension of 5U0/. Scots 
a-ycar for life out of the temporalities of the abb^ of Cross- 
ragwell; and in the year 1566 the Earl of Murray, her 
brother, to whom he had dedicated a new edition of his 
* Franciscanus,’ presented him with the place of principal of 
St. Leonard's College at St. Andrew's. The following year 
he was chosen Mo<lerator of the General Assembly of the 
church of Scotland, which was a still more extraordinary 
homage to his character and various abilities. 

In 1.'i70 he resigned the oillco of principal of St. Salva¬ 
tor’s college, on being ap|X)inted one of the preceptors to the 
yuun<r King James, then in the fourth year of his age. Thu 
same year the place of Director of the Chancery was for his 
servic.es conferred upon him, and soon afterwards that of 
Lord Privy Seal. This latter was a highly honourable and 
lucrative office, and entitled its holder to a scat in parlia¬ 
ment. He retained it till at least 1578, when he nuiuinally 
resigned it in favour of his nephew, Thomas Ihiehaiiaii, of 
Ibbert. In the same year, 1578, he was joined in several 
parliamentary commissions, legal and ecclesiastical; and 
particularly in a commission issued to visit and reform the 
niiivorsitics and colleges of the kingdom. The scheme of 
reformation suggested, and al'terwards approved of hy par¬ 
liament, w'as drawn up by liim. The same year also he 
brought forth liis celebrated treatise ‘ De Jure llcgni apud 
Scatos.’ 

Continued indisposition and the advance of age now 
warned him of his approaching dissolution. In his 74th 
year he wrote a brief memoir of his own life; when visited 
a few days before his death by some friends, he was found 
sitting in his chair teaching the boy that served him in his 
chamber the elements of the English language and gram¬ 
mar ; and not long uflcrwards he expired, while his great 
work his ‘ History of S<‘.otland' was passing through the 
I)re.$s. Ho died at Edinburgh on the 28th of Sept., 1582, 
and was buried at the cost of the town, having hy his many 
charities and benefactions left himself without means to 
defray the necessary charges of his burial. 

As a man of great and various learning, and of nearly 
universal talent, he was without a rival in his own day; 
and he is one of the most elegant Latin writers that modern 
times have produced. If we may judge from his Latin 
verse translations of the Medea and Alcestis of Euripides, 
he must also have l)cen a good Greek scholar. He deserves 
to be cited as a remarkable instance of the love and pur¬ 
suit of knowledge in the most unCivourable circumstances, 
amidst poverty and disease, religious persecution and civil 
discord. 

There are two collective editions of the works of Bu¬ 
chanan. One is bv Uudditnan, published at Edinburgh in 
1715 in two vols.'folio. The other is by Peter Burman, 
I.ug. Bat. 1725, in two vols, 4to. In this the editor has, 
besides his own critical annotations, incorporated the notes, 
dissertations, &c. of his predecessor, 

BUCHANAN, REV. CLAUDIUS, D.D., vicc-provost 
of the college of Fort William, in Bengal, and well known 
for his exertions in promoting an ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment in India, and for his active support of missionary and 
pliilanthropic labours, was born on the 12th of March, 1766, 
at Cumbuslnag, a village near Glasgow. When a young 
man of the age of twenty-one, bo made his way to London 
almost friendless and unprotected, where he succeeded in 
attracting the attention of the Rev. Mr. Newton, the well- 
known rector of St. Mary's 'Woolnotb. By Mr. Newton’s 


influence, he was sent to Cambridge, where he waa edu¬ 
cated at the expense of Henry Thornton, Esq^ whom ho 
afterwards repaid. 

He went out to India in 1796 as one of the Bast India 
Company's chaplains; and on the institution of tlie college 
of Fort William in Bengal, in 1800, was made professor of 
I Greek, Latin, and English classics, and vice-pravost. 
His residence in Jndia was distinguished by the publication 
of his • Christian Researches in Asia,’ a book which at¬ 
tracted considerable attention at the time, and which has 
gone through a number of editions. In the years 1801 and 
1805 bo gave various sums of money to the universities of 
England and Scotland, to be awarded as prizes for essays 
on the diffusion of Christianity in India. One of the pro¬ 
ductions which the occasion called out was a poem on * The 
Restoration of Learning in tlie East,' by Mr. Charles Grant, 
now I.ord Glenelg, at present (1836) Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

He returneil to England in 1808, and during the re¬ 
mainder of his life continued, through the medium of tho 
pulpit and tho press, to enforce his views. 11 is reply to the 
statements of Charles Buller, Esq., M.P., on the worship of 
the idol Juggernaut, which was addressed to tho East India 
Company, was laid on the table of the House of Commons 
in 1813, and printed. He died at Broxbourne, Herts, Feb¬ 
ruary 9, 1815, being, at the period of his death, engaged in 
superintending an edition of the Scriptures for the u.su of 
the Syrian Christians who inliabit the coast of Malabar. 

(Li/c and JVrilings, bv Rev. Hugh Pearson.) 

nUCHA'RlA. [IJOKHAKA.] 

BUCIIA'RIA, LITTLE, or Eastern Toorkistan, was 
a name till lately in use and employed to indicate the most 
western portion of the countries dependent on tlie t'hineso 
empire. It now begins to be known under the Chinese 
name of Turfan, or rather Thiun-Slian-Nanlu. 
latter article a description of it is given. 

BUCHORES'r, but more correctly BUKARESHT, 

‘ the city of enjoyment,' in the eastern part of Wallachia, is 
agreeably situated in a rich and spacious plain, diversided 
by hills, and on tho E. bank of Uie Duniboviizii. In extent 
it is about 4 in. from N. to .S., and nearly 3 m. Ci-oni E. to 
VV. It is the residence of the prince and divan or council 
of Wallachia, the seat of guvernnient, as well as of a Greek 
archbishop, and the head-iiuarters of the foreign envoys or 
consuls. Independently of its agreeable sitnatioii, lluelio- 
rest has no claim to its designation ; for it is, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, nothing better than a heap of wretched brick or 
mud cabins, ranged along lines of streets either nnpaved 
or faced with trunks of oaks. It is romjiusisl of the prince's 
palace, a vast old pile, now used in consequence of the de¬ 
struction of the modern palace by ffru in 1812, and of 67 
quarters ; these quarters being the separate property of the 
Boyars, on whose land eolonies of their followers liavu gra¬ 
dually .accumulated. From this circumstance, it has the 
appearanee rather of an immense village than of a regular 
town. The boyars' residences arc spacious, and built of 
stone. The handsomest building, next to the prince's palace, 
is the adjacent metropolitan church ; both of them situated 
on the largest square, and in the centre of the town. 7'hero 
are sixty churches, built in an uncouth style, none of which 
have fewer than three steeples or towers, and nuiny no less 
than six; some have even nine. Seven of them, as well as 
the twenty monasteries and convents, arc protected by walls. 
The other cdiilces of note are a large bazaar, a Kumun 
Catholic and a Lutheran church, a s)nugogue, several hos¬ 
pitals and infirmaries, and the coiisulur residences, particu¬ 
larly that of tho Austrian consul, which is a hanrlsome 
structure, and built in good taste. In the middle of Buclio- 
rest therq is a tower, callcii the ‘ Fire Tower,' 60 ft. high, 
which commands a full view of every part of it. The lyceutn 
for Greek youth is conducted by twelve professors, and the 
example set by the German residents has occasioned tho 
establishment of several other schools. Must of these resi¬ 
dents are of Saxon extraction, and consist almost wholly of 
operatives, particularly goldsmiths and watchmakers. The 
pop., though once composed of 60,000 souls, which tho cala- 
mitius of war and political commotions have now reduced to 
less than 50,000, is on the increase ; and the whole number 
of dwellings is about 10,000. The town is full of coffee¬ 
houses, almost every one of them having a gambling or 
billiard-table, and of shops where sherbet and wine are 
drunk. Buchorest is tho great commercial mart for the 
principality, and as this is an extremely fertile country, the 
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inhabitants carry on an extensive trade in grain, wool, honey, 
wax, tallow, and cattle. It possesses nine or ten distinct 
havens, of which |liat of Sherban-Wode is the largest and 
most frequented. There are no largo manufactures; but 
, small quantities of woollen cloths, carpets, brandy, &c, arc 
made. The people are fund of outward display, antlof public 
festivals, drinking, music, and dancing; and their dress 
anti habits present a singular mixture European and 
Eastern customs. There is a Corso, or public mall, to 
which the fashionables resort in great numbers, in the main 
street and along the bridge which crosses the Dumlwvitza. 
Buehorest has,a public library, a society for belles lettrcs, 
and another for agriculture; it has indeed made considerable 
advances in civilization tluring the last ten or twenty years. 
•14 ’ 2Ct' N. lat., 2(r 8' K. long. • 

BUCKINGHAM, a pan, bor., and the co. t, of Bucking¬ 
hamshire, to which it gives name, is situated on the Ouse, 
in the bund, of Buckinghain, 50 ni. direct di.stance N.W. 
from London. The nmnicip.al, which was formerly co-ex- 
fensive with the parliamentary bor., is oo-extensive with 
the par., which contains about 5000 acres, and is dividwl 
into six districts, having separate churchwardens and over¬ 
seers of the poor, but only one church and church-rate for 
the whole parish. The parliamentary hor., which was en¬ 
larged under the Reform Act, ri?t\irns two members to 
parliament. Three of- tho districts into which the par. is 
(iividod form the town; the other three arc agriculturiil. 
j II ]8;n the pop. of the par. was IG/2 males, and lO.'jS fc- 
liiolcs; of the.se there were—males 20 years of age, ; 
occupiers and labourers employed in agriculture, 225 ; em¬ 
ployed in manufacture, or in making machinery, 125; 
enqdoycd in retail trade or in haudicrall, 200; capitalists, 
bunkers, &.c., 47; labourers not agricultural, 148; male 
servants, Stc., 117 ; female servants, 139. 

Bnckingbam is an antient bor., and is described as such 
at the time of the Doine.Mlay survey, in which it is said to 
havi? had 2(; burgesses under the protection of foi-eign lords. 
But it does not appear that the town sent members to jiar- 
liamcnt before 1544. Krom the circumstance of Edward HI. 
having fixed one of the staples for wool at Buckingham, it 
is supposed to have been in bis reign a nourishing town. 
The giiverning charter was granted in the first year of the 
reign of Mary (1554), in conscipicncc of services rendered 
by the inhalnlants in the suppression of the duke of North¬ 
umberland's rebellion on the ijuceu's acci-ssion to the throne. 
It wa.s siirreiidored, and a new cliarter granted in the thirty- 
sixth of Charles 11.(158 1). The corporation acted upon 
this latter charier for several years, but in conseiioence of a j 
'.isputc with .lames II. in liiMS, during wliieli tho king 
sueeessively removed three mayors elected by them in three 
munihs, tjiio mirranlos were issued, and, after some litiga¬ 
tion, the charter of (.diaries IT. was also surrendered. The 
corporation afterwards availed themselves of the proelama- 
tion for restoring surrendered charters, to resume the cliarter 

Mary. Under tho Munieipal Reform Act, Buekingham 
has four aldermen and twelve eouueillors. but is not divided 
into wards. Prior to the Reform Act, the two members for 
the hor. were returned by the eorporation, and the greatest 
number of electors wliieh hud been polled for thirty years 
before 1833, was eleven. 

In the iiionth of.I line, 15 44, Buckingham was for a few 
days tho head-quarters of Charlc.s I. ; tho neighbouring 
towns of Aylesbury and Newport Pagnell being garrisoned 
for tho parliament. A fire broke out on the 15tii of March, 
I72.>, which consumed 138 dwelling-houses, being more 
than one-third of the wholo town. 

No trade or manufacture is carried on in tho town, except 
lace-making with bobbins. Tho only public buildings are 
the church, the tuwii-hall, and tho gaol. The present 
church is erected on tho site of the castle, under an act of 
parliament, by which the iiiliahitants were to raise 40()0f. in 
ihreo years, and Earl Temple the rest: tho entire expen.se 
vtas ah.iut 7000/. It was eoiiipletcd in 1780. The living is 
u \ icarago in the diocese of Lincoln, the gross annual income 
ol' whieli is 230/. The old church had a lofty spire, which 
fell down in 1 699 ; the tower which supported it remained 
till 1776, when it fell down also, just after Mr. Pennant, the 
well-ktiown antiquarian tourist, had quitted the church. 
Tiie entire structure was taken down, and the new church 
was built on a new site. 

It is probable that tho assizes had been generally held at 
Buekingham before their removal to Aylesbury. In 1758 
lAird Cubham procured an act of parliament to fix the sum- 


m«r assizea at Buckingham, and built a gaol there at his 
own expense for the use of tlie town and county: it is a 
capacious building, but is little used. The town-hall was 
built about tho year 1686, at the expense of Sir Ralph Ver- 
ney. There are three stone bridges over the Ouse at Buck¬ 
ingham. The market-day is Saturday; there aro ten an¬ 
nual fairs held. 

Buckingham contains four daily schools, two of which are 
endowed witli small sums: one of the endowed schools is 
a Latin school, the other is called the Green Coat School. 
There are also one boarding-school, a day and Sunday na¬ 
tional school, and three Sunday schools, besides two ho.spi. 
tals and several other charities. 

(Browne Willis's History qf liuckingham-— Bvowno Willis 
was chosen, in 1705, one of the representatives of Bucking¬ 
ham;—Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. i.; BonmJarrf ami 
Munirijuil Corporations Reports; Ecc. Jiditc. anti Vup. 
Returns.) 

BUCKINGHAM, aco. and also atown of England, which 
have given a title to many individuals distinguished in our 
history. The first of Buckingham appears to have bee n 
Waller Giffard, created by tho Conqueror, who died in 1102. 
The title having become extinct was revived in 1377 in the 
person of Thomas Plantageiiet Duke of Glonccsler, youngest, 
son of Edward 111., whoso son Hiuuphroy died without 
issue in 1400. His heir Humphrey Earl of iStalVord was 
created Duke of Buckingham in 1401, and his i.'riindsoii, 
H enry SlaH'ord, ‘the deep-nivolving, witty Buckingham' of 
Shakspeare, after assisting Richard III. to mount tin; throm', 
was put to death by liiiii in 14S3. His son, Edward Staf 
j ford, offended Wolscy, fell under the suspicion.s of Henry 
I Vlll., aiidwas attainted and beheaded in 1521. lie v.a.^ 
flu; last nobleman who enjoyed tho ollice of J.ord High 
Constable. 'I'hi; title of J^'arl of Buckinglnuu was not. re¬ 
vived till 1517. 

BUCKINGHAM, GEORtJE VILLIERS. DUKE OP. 
third sou of Sir George Villicrs, knight, by his second witi; 
Mary, a holy of the antient family of Beaumont, was horn 
August 20, 1592, at Hrookesley in T.ciccstcrshire, a seal 
which had been in the possession of his iiiicestors for ncaily 
four centuries. His education appears to have been un¬ 
distinguished by any proficiency in literature ; but on his 
return from a three years' visit to France, which ho coni- 
inenccd in his eighteenth year (lii,s father having died live 
years before), he was well skilleil in all bodily exercises. 
.■\s yet be was a stranger to the court, hut liis fine person 
and graceful demeanor made a strong impression on .lames 1, 
The common story is, that the king first saw him when In 
visited Cambridge in March 15, 1515: the biographers, \iho 
have followed one another, usually speak as if \ illiers had 
acted in the representation of Ignoramus on that occasion ; 
but it is plain from Mr. .lolm Kidney Hawkins's laborious 
researches in his cilition of that comedy, that no part 
therein was allotted to Villicrs. Sir Henry Wotlon how¬ 
ever, in hi.s life of Buckingham, stales that the king first 
saw him at Apthorpe, during one of his progresses, after 
Villicrs had been sent by his mother to London to heeoine 
a suitor to the daughter of Sir Roger Ashton, a genileniaii 
of tlie hedehamber and iiiaster of the robes. From this 
marriage ho was discouraged by Sir Robert Greham, a gen¬ 
tleman of the privy-chauiber, who advised him rather to 
try his fortune at court. 

Be this ns it may, .James no sooner knew him than ho 
attached him to his own person as enp-heaver, and faiiii- 
liarly gave him the name of Steenie. Promotion followed 
most rapidly, and he sueeessively heeamc a knight and gen¬ 
tleman of tho bedehamher, with a pension of 1000/. a-year 
out of tho Court of Wards. On the following Now Year's 
Day he was made Master of the Horse, and installed knight 
of the Order of the Garter. In the next August lu: was 
created Baron of \V liaddon and Viscount Villicrs; and in 
the ensuing January he was advanced to the earldom of 
Buckingliarn, and sworn of his majesty's privy conm-il. 
Scarcely another year elapsed before his patcint was made 
out as Marquess; he was appointed Lord Adminil of 
England, Chief Justice in Eyre of all the parks and forests 
on the south of Trent, Master of the King's Bench Ollice, 
High Steward of Westminster, and Constable of Windsor 
Castle; ‘ none of them,' as Sir Hugh Wotlon adds, * un¬ 
profitable pieces.' 

A rise so unprecedented could not fail to create abundant 
jealousy; and it is by no means easy at present to ascertain 
the truth of many of the cotitemporary imputations under 
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vhich he laboured. One these, which perhaps nay be 
consiclcreil most doubtful (for whatever mignt be his faults 
Buckingham never evinced deficiency in personal courage), 
related to his marnugo, in 1620, with the only daughter of 
the earl of Rutland. It was nut likely that he should make 
dishonourable advances to the richest heiress in the king¬ 
dom, nor that he should be liirced into a union with her 
by the menaces of her injured father. Such however was 
the scandal of the time. Tlireo years atterwards, while ne¬ 
gotiations were pending for the marriage of Charles l-*rince 
of Wales with the Infanta of Spain, Biickingliam inspired 
the prince with a belief tliat he would effectually secure the 
ore of his future consort, and terminate many diilicnllies 
which the slowness of dipluntucy inter|H>scd, if he would 
privately repair to tlic court of Madrid and woo his mistress 
ill person. Tiie secret motive which prompted liiiii was 
jealousy of the earl of Bristol, who had hitherto conducted 
the treaty; and the king was induced reluctantly to con¬ 
sent to a project which he disapproved, and the suggestion 
of wliic.h it is believed he never forgave in his heart. 

Many of the adventures of this expedition were of the 
most romantic cast. The jirince, in company with the iiiar- 
iiuess, set out on tlie J.5lhuf February, l(i23, from New 
Hall ill Essex, ‘ with disguiscil beards, and with borrowed 
names of 'I'lionias and John Smith.' On ferrying over the 
river near (iravesend, they found ilieinselves without silver; 
and the piece of gold, worth twenty-two shillings, with 
wliicli tlii;y presented tlic boatman, crealo<l so nnndi sus¬ 
picion, that ho, feeling a misgisiiig as to their quality, and 
thinking them gentlemen going l)i;yiind sea to settle some 
i|nanel, liid infirniation with the otlieers of the town, who 
sent orders to slop them at llocliester. Tlu!y had passed 
Ihrougli that cil\ liowe\er befus! the intelligence arrived : 
hill on tile brow of the liill betoud it tllcy encountered the 
French iim!)as;.ailor, well alleinlcd, and in one of the riniil 
carriages. This iliilicully lhe\ cM-ajiid liy (|iiilliiig the high 
roa.l, and ‘ leaching their po.-.t-hor-i's to leap hedges.' By 
this lime llie mayor of (.'aiilerhiiry hail rucidved infirma- 
lion, anil he stnriliiy detained them, lilt the iiiariiuess 
‘iheiigiil it he-,t to disnia>k hi, heard, and so told him he 
was going c ivertly to tak'; a seeret view, being admiral, of 
tile forwardness of his itiajesly s lleet, xviiieh was then in 
{ireparalioii on tlic narrow seas.' (Jii the way afterwards, 
the baggage post hoy, who had been at emirl, ‘got a glim¬ 
mering who they were, but his inoiilh was ea-ily shut;’ so 
lhal Mbrongli bad !:iirses and those pretty iiiipedinietit.s,' 
tliev did not reaeli IdoMT till six at nigbl. 

At Favis, having eseaped some similar aeeidenis on their 
route, they spent a wliole day, and liad a elose sight of the 
Priiieess Jli'iirielia Maria, ‘ at the jiraetiee of a ma.sipiing 
danee. I lieu in preparation.' Wo have not room for some 
other remarkalde peixmal advi iilun's, hut we must not omit 
a noble answer made by Biiekitigbam to the tloiide d'Oli- 
varez, who told him of a report that the prinee was seerelly 
designing bis departure fioiu Madrid. To tins Bitekiligliam 
replied, that ‘Though love bad mailo his highness steal out 
of his own eouiitiy, yet fear would never eause hint to leave 
Spain ill other manlier than .should lieeonu! a in iiice of his 
noble and generous virtues.' 

Biiekingiiaui returiied to iiiereased popularity, and was 
hailed by the country as ‘ saviour of tlio prince.' He had 
been created a duke during bis absence; and upon his 
landing lie was nuininuted Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Forts, and .Stewanl of the .Manor of llaniplon ('uiirt. 

The war with Spain which eii-ued, the iiiairiagc willi 
Henrietta Maria of France, and the impeachment of the 
earl of Bristol, arc suliicieiil proofs of Biukingham's con¬ 
tinued aseeiidaucy, (Jharl(-*s succeeded to his latlier s throne 
in 1G25, and tiie duke still retained the high lioiiqiiis which 
ho had enjoyed iii the former reign, and llie intimate con- 
fideneo of the new king; I'aets whieli, it may be thought, 
wholly disprove a current story, tliat lie had on one ucca.sion 
so far forgotten the dignity of the lieir apparent as to menace 
him with a blow. Fulling aside tlie continued favour of' 
the crown, the anecdote is reudereil most improbable by the 
characters of the parties concerned; lor Buckinghain, al¬ 
though soiuevvliat haughty ami impetuous, was a finished 
courtier, and Cliarles never on any occasion forgot the re¬ 
spect due to his own honour. 

A similar, tliough not an equally .strong doubt may per¬ 
haps be entertained regarding the motive wliich iiiduced 
him to promote the vvar against Framic. It ha.s been said 
that when he was despatched as aiuuassader to receive the 


Princess Henrietta, he had the audiwity to make advances 
to Anne of Austria, the queen of Louis XIII. Cardinal 
Richelieu, a supposed rival, detected^he intrigue, and 
warned him of his peril; nevertheless Buckingham, while 
still on his huiticwiiid route, returned to Paris in disguise, 
and had a stolen interview with the object of bis passion, 
which it is helieyed was not uuieturned. Wlion however 
he afterwards solicited the post of uniba.s.sador at the court 
of France, the appoinlnieiu was formally interdicted by 
I.iOtiis, who had been informed of his conduct; and Buck¬ 
ingham replied in pique, that he ‘ would .see the queen of 
Franco again in spite of all the armies wliicli that kitigdoni 
could oppose. This story appears to have originated wyh 
some gossiping Freiicli reporters of secret history ; but as it 
seems -to have been believed by (dareiiiloii, and is ailopled 
by many writers of authority, it is not to ho entirely re- 
jected. 

The war witli Spain, although undertaken without due 
grounds, had been popular atfiivt; perhaps on iircoiiiit of 
the long peace which liad preeeded it. But the ill success 
which attended an expedition agiiinstl'adiz rendered IJuek- 
iiighiuii odious to the ('ommoiis, and even oeeasioiicd bis 
iinpeaelinieiil. from wbieh lie eseaped chielly through the 
iiilerfereiiee of the king. 

The spirit vvliieh in the end overthrew tlie kingly power 
was already awakened, and the le.itioii submitted with im- 
]>atieriec to the levies necessary for the eoiiduet of lioslililies 
with Friineo. The duke of Bnekingbani appears never to 
have possessed tiiiii-b kinovieilge of the art of war; yet he 
rashly sailed with Kill ships and JOUO soldiers I'or the oeeii- 
patiuii of j.a Boeludle, ol Ihiii time in possession of the 
Huguenots. No wholly with ait <■l)lll•e|■t had this expedition 
been iiiideitaken, that llie lloehellois were alarmed at the 
app> iiraiiee of this bi ge tko l in their liarhoiir, iind being 
igniiranl of its inleiiiu.iis, and illqiii |i:.ie(l at the inoiiient 
for a general rising, lie \ '•In od liieir g.ilio. and n jeeled llie 
pioll'eivd ii' -islonee. Fuel.im'li.nil li.eii dincted bis arma- 
nielli upon the neigbli' iii'iiig Isle of Blic, and after unskilful 
operations during three inoiili'.s, oiol a defeat wbieh eosl. 
him ‘JUtlU men in altempliog re-ionh.irkation, he n-lnnieil. 
aeiMjrding to tlie language of 11 nine, ‘ lotallv ili-erediled 
both .IS an a<!niiral and a general, and hringing no' praise 
W'itli him hilt (he vulgar one ofvabuirand personal br.vverv.' 
It must however be remembered tbol letters ari; still extant 
from tlie king to bis iiiini-t“i‘, in wbieh the former llirovvs 
the blame of the failure i.f tins expedition upon the inade¬ 
quacy Ilf Ills Siqiplies, an l the e.oiidiiet of ‘ tllClil at liome.' 

A large litreo was eiitnisled to Ibiekingham for unolbcr 
attoiiipt to relieve J.a Koebelle, and be weiil to Forlsmoutli 
t'l siipci'inleiid the preparations. ‘ I'lierewere many stories,' 
says Clarendon, ' scatlered abroad at that time of several 
projihceies and prediciion.; of tin; duke’s untimely and vio¬ 
lent death. Amongst the rest there was olio which was 
upon a better foimdalion of eredit than siieli disceiirse.s 
usually have,' which In; iiroeeeds to nlate at soiiie length. 

On August 2-1, l<>‘2s, the duke having dressed himself in 
his chamber at Fortsinoiitli, wav piepiiring to take a Imrried 
breakfast, in order to comiimnieate to the King, then imldino 
ids court at iSuiitiiwiek, about live miles distant, some im- 
|iorlan( intelligciiee w bieli he had r-'ceiveil I'roni l.a Koclielle, 
The Frcneli geiillcnien vvilli vvlioni he had lieeii di.sciissing 
this news, * uci-oriling to the cii-loni of their nation, and hy 
the Usual dialect ol tln-ir lanoiiage. employed so mueli )ius- 
sioii ami vehemence, tiiat (lie slanders hy, who litnl<*r.stood 
not French, did believe llial lliey were angry, and that they 
u-ed the duke rudely.' On the aniioimcement of hreakfa.-t 
he drew near the hangings to pas.-i into the adjoining room, 
and while conversing with Sir'I'homas Fryar, one of his 
colonels, ‘ he was oii the sudden : ‘ruck over his shoulder on 
tile lireast with a knife, on vvliiidi, without using any other 
words but “ 'I'lie villain bus killed me !'' and at the same 
ijioiucnt pulling out tile knife him elf. he fell down dead, 
the weapon having iiierced Ins heart.’ 

As iieillier the blow itself nor the assassin had been seen, 
suspicion at first iell on the French gentlemen, who for a 
short time were in coiisidcruble danger. A hat however was 
swii picked up, into tlie erovvii of wliich h .d been sewed a 
paper, coiilaiiiing part of the declaration of the lleu.-e of 
Commons, in which llie duke was styled ‘ an enemy to ilie 
kingdom,' and under it wete written a short ejaculation or 
two apparently belonging to a ]irayer. About the same time, 
a man was seen walking before the dour, very euuiposeilly, 
without a hat, who on being taxed with the assassination. 
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tltat he was the. perpetrator. Havingheen rescued ' 
in the first insta|^ firom the fuiy of the bystanders, who 
would have put hflh to instant death, he was recognised as 
John Felton, a younger brother, of mean fortune, and of 
Sufidlk extraction. He is represented to have been by na¬ 
ture silent, gloomy, and melancholy, to have withdrawn 
from the army in consequence of disappointment in promo¬ 
tion, and to have afterwards fed his irritation against Buck¬ 
ingham on this account, by listening to the many invectives 
wMch passion and prejudice suggested. He might not be 
without a touch of insanity; and it appears he was awakened 
to the full enorhiity of his crime before his execution. The 
news of the duke's murder was announced by Sir John 
Hippesley to the king shortly after its occurrence, while he 
was attending public worship. Charles continued his devo¬ 
tions, unmoved, as it would appear, by the sad intelligence 
which bad been whispered to him, * and without the least 
change of countenance till prayers were ended, when he 
suddenly departed to his chamber and threw himself on his 
bed, lamenting, with much passion, and with abundance of 
tears, the loss of an excellent servant, and the horrid man¬ 
ner in which he was deprived of him, and he continued in 
this melancholic discomposure of mind many days.’ 

George Villiers was murdered in his 36th year, having 
had three sons and one daughter by his wife Lady Catherine 
Maniiers. The Lady Mary was his first liorii; his eldest 
sun died at nurse; his second succeeded him in his title 
and estates, and his third was I,ord Francis. 

An instance of Buckingham's public-spirited munificence 
while employed in concluding a treaty at the Hague ought 
not to be omitted, especially as his faults have been care¬ 
fully chronicled. Hearing that a rare collection of Arabic 
manuscripts, which had been made by Erpenius, a scholar 
of great erudition, was at that moment on sale by his widow 
to the .Jesuits at Antwerp, * liquorish chapmen,* as Sir 
Henry Wotton adds, ‘ of such ware,’ the duke anticipated 
them by giving the widow five hundred pounds, ‘ a sum 
above their weight in silver, and a mixed act both of bounty 
and charity, the more laudable from being out of his natural 
clementfor Buckingham, as we have already stated, had 
received but an imperfect education. It was his intention, 
if the ’design had not been prevented by his unexpected 
death, to present these MSS., together with many other 
similar treasures, to the University of Cambridge, of which , 
learned bwly he was chancellor: after his assassination they 
were deposited by his widowed duchess in the public library ' 
of that university, where they still remain. 

BUCKINGHAM, GEORGE VILLIERS. DUKE OF, 
second son of George Villiers, also duke of Buckingham, 
was born in London, January 30th, 1627. He was educated 
at Cambridge, under the especial patronage of the king, 
and after travelling with his brother. Lord f’rancis Villiers, 
ho returned to England on tho outbreak of the civil war, i 
and espoused tho royal cause. Tho carl of Holland, under 
whom he served, was defeated by Fairfax, near Nonsuch, 
in which battle Lord Francis, after fighting bravely, was 
killed, and the duke himself escaped with difficulty beyond 
the seas. The parliament required him to return within 
forty days, under the jienalty of confiscation of his estates; 
but he preferred remaining abroad, where he supported 
himself by the sale at Antwerp'of a valuable gallery of 
paintings which his father had collected. He afterwards 
served under Charles II. at Worcester, and was again com¬ 
pelled to take refuge on the Continent. 

Part of his estates had been assigned by the parliament 
to Fairfax, who generously allowed the duchess of Buck¬ 
ingham, the duke's mother, a considerable annuity. The 
duke, nut without hope that the republican general might 
exorcise similar liberality towanls himself,ventured, although 
outlawed, to return to England, was well received by Fair¬ 
fax, and married one of his daughters in 1657. Cromwell, 
taking this alliance ill, arrested Buckingham, and com¬ 
mitted him to the Tower. On the abdication of Richard 
Cromwell he was released from Windsor Castle, the place 
which had been allotted for his less rigid confinement; and 
on the Restoration ho recovered his paternal estates. He 
had already received the order of the garter while in Hol¬ 
land, and he was now sworn of the privy council, and n'omi- 
nated lord lieutenant of the county of York. His political 
conduct however was most versatile, and the influence winch 
ho maintained over Charles by his talent for agreeable ridi¬ 
cule was most unworthily employed in procuring the fall of 
Clarendon. In bia habits Buckingham was utterly profligate; 


and be appeal to have regatded buffoonery as an honour' 
able and legitimate weapon against a court rival. Not un- 
frequently, when the grave chancellor had retired from the 
council-table, Buckingham threw the king into convulsions 
of laughter by mimicking the gait of the venerable states¬ 
man. carrying a cushion dangling by his side as the bag and 
seals, and ordering an attendant to precede him with the 
bellows as a mace. 

On the formation of the CahaA ministry Buckingham’s 
name contributed an initial to that anagram. In 1670 he 
proceeded on an embassy to the court of France, nominally 
to condol^ with Louis XIV. upon tho death of Charles’s 
sister, the duchess of Orleans, but in truth to urge his 
accession to the triple alliance. On that occasion, he conde¬ 
scended to pander to his master’s pleasures by providing 
him with a French mistress; but so light of purpose and 
frivolous was he that the ascendancy which ho might thus 
have secured was lost by his total neglect of the ailerwards 
duchess of Portsmouth, immediately upon her embarkation. 
Objects yet more unworthy than that lady had been already 
introduced by him to tho royal notice, and the actresses. 
Mistress Davies and Nell Gwyn, were first known at court 
through him. ‘ lie was a man indeed,’ to use the strong 
language of a contemporary by whom he was well known, 

‘ who had studied the whole body of viceand assuredly no 
one had ever less barrier of principle to stand in the way of 
his instruction. So entirely did he set at nought all nioral 
feeling, that when Charles II. on one occasion expressed 
apprehensions that his injured queen might probably iiitur- 
I’erc with some intrigue by her jealousy, Buckingham ofl’ered 
to remove her to a West Indian plantation, where ‘she 
should be well taken care of, without creating more trouble.' 
The king, though selfish and cold-hearted, had a kind of 
careless quality, sometimes standing in the place of good¬ 
nature, which made him revolt from so atrocious a project. 

Already, in 1666, Buckingham had manifested symptoms 
of his fickleness, and had forfeited all his high offices, to 
which however he was subsequently restored through his own 
submission and tho king’s extreme facility. The duke of 
Ormond had taken a considerable part against him on this 
occa.sion, and so deeply did Buckingham cherish resentment 
that there is strong reason to believe he was concerned in a 
plot which nearly ended in the murder of that nobleman by 
Col. Blood. The transaction was not inquired into, but the 
earl of Ossory, eldest sou of the duke of Ormond, could not 
forbear from taxing Buckingham with his guilt, even in the 
palace itself. Being at court, and seeing the favourite 
standing by the king, ho addressed him to this purpose :— 

* My lord, I know well that you arc at the bottom of this 
late attempt upon my father, but I give you warning, if by 
any means ho comes to a violent end, 1 shall not be at a 
loss to know the author. I shall consider you as the 
assassin, I shall treat you as such, and whenever I meet 
you 1 shall pistol you, though you stood behind the king's 
chair; and I tell it you in his Majesty's presence that you 
may be sure I shall not fail of performance.’ (Carte, Life 
of the Duke of Ormond, ii. p. 225.) 

Notwithstanding his public and private crimes, Bucking¬ 
ham still retained the king’s favour, was still employed on 
important embassies, and like bis father was elected chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. On the dissolution 
of tho Cabal ministry and his dismissal from office, he gra¬ 
dually weaned himself from the court. In 1674 he resigned 
the chancellorship of Cambridge, and vehemently sup¬ 
ported the Nonconformists by his opposition to the Test Act. 
lie was deeply engaged in the popish plot, and the remain¬ 
der of his days was spent in factious opposition, and in con¬ 
nexion with tho intrigues of Shaftesbury. 

One incident in Buckingham's life but too plainly ex¬ 
hibits the demoralization of the times on which he was 
thrown. Buckingham, having been detected by the carl of 
Shrewsbury in an intrigue with his wife, killed him in a 
duel. Tho guilty woman who concerted the meeting, dis¬ 
guised like a page, held the duke’s horse during the combat, 
and at its close rendered herself more infamous by undis- 
sembied joy and shameless avowal of her passion for tho 
paramour, yet reeking with her husband's blood. For this 
murder, which occurred in February, 1667-8, the duke re¬ 
ceived a royal pardon, but it was aimrwards brought before 
the House of Lords in a petition presented by the earl of 
Westmoreland in the name of the young earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, who desired uistice against Buckingham for his 
faAer’s blood and his mother a infamy. The duke iwplied. 
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' first, that it we* Tory tro* he ]ui4 ih« hard fortune to kill 
the carl of Shrewsbury, but that it was on the greatest 
provocation itk the world; that he had fought him twice 
before, and had as often given him his life, nevertheless 
that the earl had threatened that , if he would not again 
fight 4.i>u he would pistol him wherever he could find him, 
and tliat for these reasons the king had been iuduced to 
pardon the fatal result of their meeting. Secondly, that as 
for that part of the petition which regarded JLady Shrews¬ 
bury, he knew not how far his conversation v^ith that lady 
was cognizable by that House, but that if ho had given 
oilence by it sl^e was now gone into retirementi' The par¬ 
liament was soon afterwards prorogued, and altbof^h a day 
had been appointed for taking the petition into considera¬ 
tion, it docs not appear that it was further noticed. The 
* retirement' of the lady was probably a subterfuge. It is 
believed that she had a son by the duke, who died young. 
She afterwards married George Koduey Bridges, second 
son of Sir Thomas Briflges, of Keyncslium in Somerset¬ 
shire, knight, and died April 2Uth, 17V2. 

On the death of Charles- II. tho duke of Buckingham, 
conscious that he would have a tnoro dillicult 'master in his 
successor, and finding his health ruined by a long ctu'eer of 
vice, and his fortune diminished by unbounded extrava¬ 
gance, retired to his seat of Hclmsloy in 'Y'orkshire, whore 
he devoted himself to field amusements. His death occ.urred 
April 17tli, J688, at the house of a tenant at Kirkby Muor- 
side, after a few days’ fever protluccd by sitting on the damp 
ground when heated by a fox-chase; hut it appears that 
the picture of destitution so finely drawn by I'opo in tlio 
third of liis ‘ Moral Essays' is greatly exaggerated. The 
diikc had not reduced himself 1o beggary, nor did he 
breathe his last in the * worst inn's worst room.’ I'ho jiur- 
Irait which Diyden has presented under tho character of 
Ziinri in ‘ Absalom and Achitophcl' is by no means thus 
overcharged, and may be unhesitatingly receiveil not only 
on accoiiiit of the rnieness of its execution, but also tlie 
justice of its features. 

The duke wa.s interred under a sumptuous monument 
in Henry Vllth's chapel in Westminster Abbey. By his 
death without issue his branch of the antiont family of 
Villicrs became extinguishird. It. is said that he was the 
first jicrson who introduced from ^'c•lliec into Knghiud t'ne 
inannfacturc of glass and crystal. In the intervals which , 
this remarkable man snatched I’rom plea.-nre and polities ho 1 
employed himself in literary connvosilion. F'>r the stage j 
lie produced ‘ The Keslanration, i r Kigltt will take place,’ ] 
a tragi-Comedy, ‘ The Battle of Sedgnnire,' a farce, ‘ 'I’lie | 
Chances.’ a loose and improbable comedy, altered I'ioni | 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and ‘ 'I'lu* llebearsal.' Besides j 
these he published a ‘ Satire against Mankind,’some poi.aiis, ! 
among which is ‘'fhe Lost Mistress,’ a complaint against | 

the countess of -- (Slirewsbnry, as there can lx; little 

doubt), and one of his Speeches in Parliament. A treatise 
is also attributed to him in his later years, the gemiinencss 
of which may perhaps he donbtetl upon a perusal of its title, 
A discourse ujion the reasonableness of Men having a 
lieligioii, or worship of a God.’ These writings were e d- 
lec.ted in an octavo volniiie of mi.secllaneous works in 170 I. 

Dr. .lohiisoii, in his Life of Dr)r]en, cliaraetcrizes •Tbo 
Rehearsal' as a farce which Bnckinghimi wrote in con¬ 
junction with Butler, the author of Iludibras, ATartin 
Clifl’ord of the Chartcr-IIou.se, and Sprat, at that time bis 
chaplain. He adds, that Sir William Davcminl was the | 
original hero under the name of Bilboa, that Sir Kola it i 
Howard also was at one time intended, and that it was | 
only ill tlie last draught that Drydeii was introduced 
Bayes. One intimation which he giv<‘s is by no means to 
ho rejected, that the dc.'ign was jirohably to ridienb^ the 
reigning poet whoever li® might be. According to the same 
authority, the debate between love and honour whicji heep.s 
Prince Volscius in a single boot, alluded to the mi.seoinhict 
of Buckingham's enemy, the duke of Ormond, wlio ^lost 
Dublin to the rebels while engagcil in an assignation. '1 he 
criticism.s which. Johnson more tlran once threw out con¬ 
cerning * The Rehearsal,’ to say the least of them, aiipc-ar 
to bo hut splenetic, and the changes of the hero had been 
long before avowed in an adilrcss from tbe publisher to the 
reader prefixed to its ‘ Key*.' To us ‘ Tho 110110.11301’ appears 
to be a che/ dteuvre which from its sterling wit still gives 

• Wi? <lo nat hnow when thi# * Koy’ first u4bluh<*d« but we clfe fujm Die 
thiiiuenth cclltioti of * Tha BehcarsaV printed la Tbo • Lives of the 

uppeawd in 1781. 


infinite picastire, notwithstanding tbe obieuritT in which it 
is Ifl^ojved from the want of that mifinto' illustration by 
which in modem times it would have teen'BQ' copiouslT 
elucidated. • ■ > , 

The life of the duke of Buckingham was printed Mid,hie 
works were pirated by tho notorious Curl in 1721 , on wslich 
occasion a vote passed tho House of Lords, declaring it'-tn 
be a breach of privilege to print any account of tho to* 
any of the works of a deceased peer without consent of hiV 
heirs or executors. 

JoH.'v SHKFFiKLn was liorn in lG-19, and succeeded" bis 
father Edmund earl of Mulgravc iu that title in 1C58. When 
he was but 17 years old he served in the same ship in which 
Priiieo Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle had embarkcdT 
in the first Dutch war. At fhe meeting of parliament in 
the following year ho was sitiiunonod by writ to take his 
seat, but was excluded on account of nonage on a motion 
of the earl of Northuuibci land. In an oncoiinler with tho 
noted earl of lloehesler, wiiieh oeciiireil about this time, lie 
coiiducteil himself, according to the account in his auto- 
hiography, with dislinguish’ed credit. Some of the iiar- 
liculars are woilh ri coisling as a sample of the manners of 
fhe times. The earl of Mulgrave I'eitiid that tho words 
upon till' report of which he had l•ha^^‘Hged llechestcr were 
never indeed spoken, hut still, foolishly thinking himsidl’ 
L'otnpelled to go on with the ipiarrel/he agreeil, at his au- 
lagonist's choiee, to fight on horseback, a way in England 

I little unusual. In order to avoid suspicion, on tlie night 
before the duel he and his second lay at. Ivniglitslirulge, 
where they found themselves in greater danger of appre¬ 
hension than if (hey had remained in i.oiiduii, ' hceatise wc 
hud all (ho appearance of liigliwaymen that had a mind to 
lie skulking in an odd inn for one uigUt; hut this, I sup- 
|)ose, tlie people of that house were used to, and so took no 
notice of ns. but liked us the better.’ Lord Rochester ap 
neared at the appointed place, bringing with hint a.s his 
.eciiiid ‘an errant life giiardsiuuii whom nolioily knew.’ 
iJeside.s this, the parties were so unei|u.dly inouiited, lliat 

II the end, alter t>oine renioiistraliee, they all agreed to light 
m liiot. On their way to the ground however Lenl Ruelies- 
er intimated that it was on aeeouiitof sickness that ho had 
it first elioseii to fight on hiir.-chack, and that he. now 

found hiiii'ielf unfit to fight at all any way, much le.ss 
iloot.' They separated therefore, as Shellieid informs us, 
entirely to the ruin of J.ord Rocliesler’s reputation lor 
lourage.’ Dr. .)(ihii.-.on, in his life of Shellieli], willient 
nteriiig into any of ihio-e deiails, liieiitioiis that (hat liohle- 
iiaii has related this story periiaps too o.-iioitiition.sU, a.s 
’..ord Koeliesler’s snniting si.sler. Lady Saiidwii'li, oiiee 
old him witli sli.irp reproaches. It appears to ils, on the 
•oiitrary, that his narratise i.s very pUiiii, and ilue.s not ex 
nhit any syiiipl-im of hoa.sliiig. 

So far indeed was lie Iimiii iiiireasonahle vaiinUng of ])er- 
sonal Courage, that in his ac.coiintof an engagciiienl with Du 
Ruvler in llio second iJnlcli war, in wdiicli he servecl with 
great gallantry as a volunteer loi hoard the ship of ihe earl 
of Gssory, he tells us that ‘ in the movning, when the enemy's 
'rent shot came on hotli sides of ns, 1 tliougiit it iiiipossihiu 
to 'seape without losing a liiiih at lea.sl, and wa.s accordiu^ly 
pretty uneasy; hut i.honl (he alleriioon, when the hroad- 
side.s i'anie only one way, llieiigh •.villiont iiiterru|>tiou. 1 
hegan to grow a liKhi less -eii.-.il,le of liie >hingei-, which yet 
I was very glad to see cinled at iii'iiil.’ These are not tho 
Words ol' a hraggarl. and his liehavioiir iu the engagement, 
was so di.-lii)on,'.|ied as to proeure for him the eoniniand of 
the he.st second- rate ship in the navy. 

’ the land service, he rai-ed a regiment of foot, and c.om- 
maiideil it as colonel: and ihe old Holland regiment, in 
which he hore the like coniini-si .n, wa.s also placed under 
his orders. He was in-lahed Knight of the Garter, and ap¬ 
pointed a geiilhiiian of the hceehaiiihcr. Fora short time 
he entered the French .service inn.er 'I’liiviiiie, and when 
the uiiliiippy Moiiinonlh showed symptoms of reboUiOTt, 
Slieilield received the lovd-lieutemiiicy of Yorkshire with 
the government of Hull, from which the diiko was dis¬ 
missed ; or as Dryden tells us, ho became one 

* \Vh(im T)avi<l*s I.im* uilli lufiivurM <)i(l nttorn* 

'J'h.it i'i‘111) his ii<»n wt'rii torn.' 

On the accession of .Litncs II. he was sworn info the 
privy council and .ippointod Lord Chamberlain. Mot being 
very fervent in his religious opinions, and indeed holding a 
place iu the high cuiniuisslon, with the illegality of which 
lie afterwards professed himself to bo uiiaciiuaintcd, ho took 
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no part in the revolution. Once it was designed to request very irregular form. Camden denves its name, though his 
him to join in the invitation to the prince of Orange,, but etymology has been disputed, from the abundance of beech 
the carl of Shrewsbury dcclarcfl that he well knew that trees (in Saxon boccen or buccen), whence first the town of 
Mulgrave’s concurrence was not lo bo expected. His reply Buckingham, and then the co. received their designation. It 
to King William, who mentioned this fact to him, was sin- lies between 51“2(i'and 62" 12'N.lat., and 0'2S'aiul I’ o'W. 
gularly bold and upright. ‘ Sire,’ said he, ‘ if the proposal long. It is bounded on the N. and N.W. by Northampton 
had been made, 1 would have discovered it to the king shire; on the W. by Oxfordshire; on the S. by Berkshire; 
whom I then served.’ To the honour of William, it should and on the E. by Bedfordshire, Hei-ts, and Middlesex. Its 
he added, that ho was far from being displeased with this greatest length measured nearly N. and S. from the neigh- 
answer. Mulgravc however by no means courted the favour bonrhood of Olncy to tbe river i'humes above Staines is M 
of the reigning king. He opposed bini on some im- miles. Its breadth varies much, the greatest being about 

porlant questions, and it is pleasant to relate that this 27 miles. 

opposition neither interfered with his advancement, nor did Aylesbury (whiidi, though it does not give name to tho 
his udvancement silence his opposition. In lfi94 he was co.. has, on the whole, the best title to be ennsiderod the 
created tnarquess of Nonnanby, and afterwards was a<l- county town) is about 37 m. in a direct line N.W. bv W. 
initted into the cabinet council with a pension of 3000/. per of London ; or by tho road through Berkhainpslead and 

annum. Tring .'IHj m.; or 40lm. by Uxbridge, Amcrshani, and 

On the accession of Queen Anne be was named Lord Weiulover. 

Privy Seal. It is said that an early tender attachment to The area of the co. is 7riS sq. m. (<172,.320 acres): or 
that princess once nearly cost him bis life; for that Charles taking the sum of tbe returns for the difl’erent parishes, 
IL, in order to punish his ambition, despatched him in a 403,820 acre.s; it is one of tlie smaller Knglisb counties, 
leaky vessel to the relief of Tangier. In 1703 he was being the Ihirty-tliird in the scale of relative iiiagnitiulc. 
created duke of Nonnanby and of lluckingbamsbire. The pop. by tho census of 1831 was I Ki, 

‘ there being suspected to be, somewbere, a latent i-hiim to Siir/ui-r, ilyilro^riiphij, and Ctiiiimunication.'i. — The 
tho title of Buckingham.' Tbe claim to wliich .fohnsun principal hills in Bucks are the (.'hillerns, a chalk range, 
alludes in this passage wo have not been able to trace. which entering tbe co. from OxI'ordsbiri! run acro-s it, in a 

In c.onscipience of tbe ascendancy of tbe duke of Marl- N.K. direction and enter Bodfordsbire near Dunstable; 
borough ho resigned the I’rivy Seal, and grinitly olfemled .separating the basin of the lower Thiinies from the basin 
tho f|iieen by supporting the Tory motinn for inviting tbe j of its tributary tbe Thame, and from tbe basin of tbe Ouse. 
Princess Sophia to England. He refused the strong temp- j Ne.ir hiiigboe the elevation of lhe.se lulls is ')(ll It. above 
tation of the chancellorsbi)), whie.li was olfered to lure ; tbe level of tbe sea; and another eminence S.W. of W'en- 
hiin back, and employed bis leisnri! from politics in erecting j ilovt'r ,'s feel. Aluzzle Hill near Brill is 74 1 ft., and 
Buckingham House at Pimlico, upon land granted by tbe j Bow B; ■kbill, between Penny Stratford and Woburn. OH'!, 
crown. Some vignettes of that bouse, wbiidi since it has j Under the northern slope of these hills is tbe riidi v.de of 

ceased to exist may have become \ aluablo. are lliuiid at tbe ■ Ayleslniry, watered by the Tbame. In that pert of the 

beads of some iduqilers and in illiiniinaled capitals in lb<’ co. S.K. of llu- (.'biherns there is a good deal of woofllaild, 
•2nd volume of his collected works, (tf bis mansion, and of ‘ though it has much liimiiiisbed wilbin tbe last llio \ears. 
his niodoof life in it, he has left a pleasant anti well-written 'fbe prevailing linilu-r in the S. part of the eoimty is beech, 
description in a letter to the Duke of Nbrevsbury. In 1711) Tliere is some wood on Wliaiblon ebase, a tract of liigh 
he was made Lord Ubamberlain of tbe boiisehobl. luit after ' lanil in the northern part of the eoniitv. 'J'he who’.e of the 
Queen Anne’s death he reverted to ojipositiun. Ho died : ('hdtern disi i i-' s.dd to have lu'en a fori-i : and c.ecoid- 
Pehruavy 24, 1720-1. By his lirsl two wives he was williout ing lo antieiil l ; lai s the Chiherns and liar S.lb part of 
ehildrcn ; by his third, a daughter of .lames II. Iiv the , II'C* eo. was once so eovereil with woods. chielly of hec h, its 
eoimtess of Dorchester, and widow of the earl of ,\iiglesea, i to he almost impassahl-.', till an ah'iol of .St. Alban's bad 
besides other clnldreii he iiad a son P.diuonil. hv whose I several ol them eul down because ll-.o'.' aOiirdei! harliour to 
death in 1736 llie line of Siicllifdd became evliiu t. To , tbieves. Tbe luiiee Clulierii ii d rived 1), I aniiien I’rom 

that lady he appears to have been U-nderly altaclud, and in i an old Englis'i wonl tBrilid'. / c., (' 'Itic, we pii-uiue) t'yit 

tbe construction of Buckino.bani Palace he jaiid especial >)r (.diili, signify ing ei.alK. '1 bi- eb ef nv. of Ib.icbs is the 
altenlion to her eonvenii'iiee. ‘Tl.i- highest story of the i’I'hames, wbieh skirts the eo. iii tiio separaling it 

jiKcate apa'i-lments (as he tells ns in the letter above alluded j from Berkshire, and, lor a short di tam e, from Siwiev : iho 
til) is lined liir the women and chil Ireii, with the lloors so j Coin, which separates Berks from Middb'se.x unlil its 
eoiitrivi'd as to prevent all noise over my wife's head during | junction with the Th.imes at Staines ; the Thame, also a 
the liiysterie.s of Lucina.' feeder of tho Thames ; the Ou.se, ami it.s tributary the 

As a poet the duke of Biickiughanisliiro is lielow criticism. Ousel, 
and it is to his rank rallier than lo his laleul that we must The TiiaiiiP'i becomes the boundary of the co. a little 
ascribe the praises wliieh he received from llosconiiiion, below Henley, and has a winding cairse first to the p). 
from Dryden (to whom he creeled a nionmnent in West- and then to the S.PI. past (Ji-eat Marlow, Tajilo-.v (opposite 
minster .Mihey), and from Pope. Drydi-n |)erhaps reci'ivod Maidenhead), anil Eton, to its junction v.illi tin- (.'olii, 
his ten guineas Itir the eulogy ill the dedication to ‘ Aureng- being navigable throughout this part of its course. Its 
zobe,’ ill which it is rciiiarkahio that ho extols rather the .waters do not receive tiny material accession from Bucks • 
(mlilical than the literary merits of his patron; but tho the Wick, which passes’ High Wycombe, joins it below 
character given in • Absalom and Acliitophcl,’which is more Marlow: one or two small streams llnw into it near Eton, 
to our purpose, was probably altogether gratuitous. and anolher a little lower down opposile Old Windsor, 

• Siinrii-Jiiiijjiiia’Ailrii-l, til.- Miiii-';'. fii.-iiit. The Cuhi hccomcs the boundary of the co. a few miles 

iiiiiiwii' « Miisf.' below Rickmansworth, and conlimios, by one or otiicr of its 

Addison and Burnet have respectively commended tho arms, to he the boumlary until it meets the 'I'liames. Its 
‘ Essay on Poetry,'and Pope has preserved the memory of general oonrso is S. : it passes Uxbridge in Middle.sex and 
the best verse in it,—‘ Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing Colnbrook, and receives a considerable stream, tbe Mish- 
wcll,’ by incorporating it in his own ‘ Essay on Criticism.' houru, from Amor.sham. It is not navigable. It firodnees 
The few prose pieces which the duke of Buckingham has trout and other fish. • 

left to us are light and graceful, and although now perhaps Tho Thame is formed by tho junction of several small 
forgotten, tliey deserve a much higher rank than his poetry, streams; the priiicip-a1, to which the name of Thame is 
His remains lie under a sumptuous raonumout erected by assigned, rises near tho vil. of S'tewkley, between P'enny 
his willow in Westminster Abbey. Morcri, in his article Stratford and Aylesbury; and flowing in a winding chan- 
* Boukingbain,’ confounds John Shefliehl with the second nel, but on the whole in a S.W. direction, unites near tho 
George Villiers, and makes a strange medley of the two, vil. of Quarrendon (W. of Aylesbury) with another stream 
ascribing the ‘ Rehearsal’to tho former. « which rises near Tring (Herts), and Hows partly through 

George Grenville Nugent Temple, second carl of Temple, Hertfonlshire and partly through Bucks, and for a part of 
was rtrcatetl marquess of the town of Buckingham in 1784, its course forms the boundary of the two comities. These 
and his son, Richard Grenville Brydges Chandos, was ad- streams before their junction are swelled by a few irisig- 
vaiiced to tho dukedom of Buckingham and Chandos in iiificant brooks. Thdr united stream Hows to the S.W. 
1822. until it reaches the binder of Oxfordshire, near the town of 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, an inland co. of EpgUnd. of J Thame. From tho junction of tho two streams to this 
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point it receives some rivulets which water the vale of 
Aylesbury. Near Tliame, aceorJinfr to some of our autho¬ 
rities, the navigation commences. After separating Hucks 
from 0.\on lor a few miles, tho riv. enters Ovrordshire, 
througli \vhich it flows till its junction with the Thiimos at 
l)orehe.ster. The whole length of the Thame in that part 
of its course which belongs to Bucks is about 28 miles. Its 
further course till its junction with tho Thames is about 
14 in., making its whole course 42 miles. This riv. alxmnds 
with eels (which are claitned by the king), aiul produces 
pike, perch, chub, roach, uiut gudgeon. 

Tho length of the Om-sc, and the extent of surface 
which it drains, give it a high place among tfifi English 
rivtu’s; but it is only in iho upptfr part of its coursi? tliut 
it is connected with Bucks. It touches the boundary of the 
CO. at Torwoston lusir Brackley (Northamptonshire, in 
which CO. the Ouse rises), and aller dividing it for a few 
miles, first from Northamjilonshire and then from Oxford¬ 
shire, quits tho border, and flowing E. and then N.K. 
through tho co. past the town of Buckingham again bo- 
•vunes a border stream, and separates Northampton from 
Bucks. Again quitting the bonier it crosses another part 
i>r tl>e CO., Ilowing in a very winiling chatin<4 to the N.K., 
past Newport Bagnell (where it receives the Ousel). Weston 
Uud'Twood, and Olney. .’Vner dftidiiig Bucks from Beil- 
fordsliire for a short distance, it finally emits the co. a few 
miles below Olney. lt.i whole coHr.se witliiii the ci). is 43 m.; 
Iho direci distance from tho point where it first louelies to 
the point where it finally leaves the c.e. 23 m.; increase of 
lenelh In its .sinuosities ■_’(> inile.<. 

Tlio (liix’f is formed hy tjie junction of several small 
siri ains, which rise on the N. slope of the tihillerns or their 
eontinuati 'ii. the nunstahle Downs, and unite on the border 
of Bucks anil Bedrord'hire, iibose l.eigbloii Buzzard. Al’litr 
di\iding for scvi-ra! niilc.s tho two connlios it (piils the 
bnrdar, and flows llnauigh J’licks N. to Ni'W|>ort 1‘agncll, 
•where it falls inti the On-e. Its whole Icnu'tli may he 
esliinati'd at to 30 miles. It is remarkable for line 
perch, pike, .'nid i i-'am. 

n-ks is tol.-ralily well furnislied with canal.s. The! 
Oraiid Jniiclion enters this co. from Herl.s not far from] 
i\iiiehne and rims N. to Newport I’agnell, following the | 
valk.'y of the Oiisol. Krom thence it follows the valley of | 
tho Onse till it enter . Nolliiaioi'toii'.hiro m ar Stony Strat- 
fonl. '1 licrc are si-.i'i-al cul.s from this can. in Bucks: lUie 
to the town of Bic-kincham, .ind aiiollicr to Wendover, 
.'Hid a third to A) le.-hury, hesidos a shortitr cut to Stony 
SI 1 alford. 

Several imiiortaut roads cross this county. The jiarlia- 
meiilury and mail road through (.'iK-ster to 1 loh hoail, the 
main chauiK'l of communication between the metropolis 
and Ireland, crosses tin- N.part in a N.W. direction, be¬ 
tween Ilecklilfe and Sleny Stratford : another road to 
(.'■lie. ler, nearly parallel to this, and more Io the N., passes 
through Newport Pagiudl. In the S. part of the co. there 
is the Oxford road thisaigh Heaconsfield and High Wy- 
eoiiihe, und the great W. (Ilath and Bristol) ro;ul between 
Colubrook and Maideiibeail. Thi're is also a road to Bir- 
mimrliaiii tlirougli le.shiiry. Winslow, and Buekingliairi. 

(iVo/og/co/ < haractnr .—The general direction of the nut- 
cro;)s of tlie difi'eroit geological formations whieli cross this 
county is N.E. and S.W.; and the formations present 
themselves successively to the ohserver as he travels N.W. ^ 
The S.E. part of the county, included between the Tiuiincs j 
and the.(Join, is occupied by llie plastic flay which skirls • 
the London clay. Only a very small portion of the London i 
cluv is found i)) UiicUinghanishire. in the neighbourhood of' 
Sla'ines. The chalk underlies the plastic c lay, and rises 
from beneath it, forming the range of the Chillerii hills. 
From the stimniit of the N.W. escarpment of this range is 
an e.xtensivc view cjver the subjacc’iit low country. '1 he chalk 
marl, whiidr is generally tiiuud skirting the chalk, rises Irom 
henealh it, and is in turn succeeded by what is termed 
Tetswuith clay, or sometimes, from its being luvourable to 
the growth of Iho oak, oak Irfie noil; but this last de.sig- ^ 
tuition is objected to. as tending to confound this with : 
aniiliier s'ratiiin, which, from the same cause, has received , 
a like designation. Sandstone, more or less lerruginous, ; 
crops out from beneath this clay, and is succeeded h\ the 
liinestun'' wl'ieh is known hy tlm name of Ajlcsbury .stone. 

’ These; forinalions, which lie beneath the chalk, are inueh 
covered and concxialed hy the deUIis of the chalk hills, j 
The chalk marl and tho succeeding Tetsworth clay lerm ! 


the soil of tho fertile vale of Aylesbury: the sandstone rises 
into a ridge bounding that vale on the N. and N.W. 

The oolitic serie.s of formations succeeds .those which wo 
have already noticed, and occupies the N.W. part of the 
county. Only two however of the principal formations of 
this scries appear in Bucks. The Oxford or clunch clay 
rises from under the Aylesbury limestone, aixl extends to 
the town of Buckingham and to the N.W. of Stony Strut- 
lord and Newport Pagncll. To this formation succeeds that 
containing tho eornbrash, forest marble, great oolite, and 
other strata. 

A^ricuHure .—^Thc climate of Buckinghamshire is mild 
anil iieahhy, like that of most of tho inUnul counties in 
which there are no fens or marshes to engender fevers 
or endeiuie. diseases. The chalk hills, which (raverse it 
through its whole breadth fniui S.W. m N.K., are iioiiher 
very high nor bleak, and the general temperature is I'avour- 
ahle to the ri])eniug of most of the crops usu..Uy raised in 
Great Britain. The hills, wliic-h are a |iortioii of the ('hilterii 
rang<‘, extending from the borders of Berkshire to Bedford- 
sbiro, divide tho eouiily into two distinct parts, varying in 
soil and fertility. To the W. lies the ferlilo vale of Ayles¬ 
bury, which contains some of the riebesl pasturo in England, 
and is a part of the valley of the Tliame. Towards tho N. 
of this rich tract aro some inferior soils ; and as you recede 
from it still farther N. some very piwir wet clavs and gravels, 
which ri'quire a great outlay to he well cultivated, and re¬ 
turn little profit to the farmer. Wlu-ro they are not under 
a good system of tillage, which is hot too common, they 
alVord Utile reiil, and .scarcely .a bare existence to the hus¬ 
bandman. 'I'iu'v are no donbl capable of improvement, • 
but vvilli low prices for a”i'iciduiral prodiu'c, there is m> 
great imlucenieut to lay out capital on tlie iniprovomelit of 
poor land. 

Towards Bedford.-hire there aro soin ■ light sands par¬ 
taking of the nature of the sandy belt which crosses that 
I’oiililv. On tlie S.K. of the <-oiiiH\ llie surface is moi'e 
varied, then' being several depre .-ions or valleys on tho 
i-a.slern slope of the chalk, in wliicli .'..one goiwl loains occur. 
Till' mixtiiri' of i-lialk with tin- eliiy loriiis a soil well suited 
to wheat and lieaiis, wliieh, with llie li! l|) of uiodorale ma¬ 
nuring and good tillage, io'O'liiees aloiiidaiil crops. Kartlier 
E, from the chalk liill-i are v irion--- nndulalions of the sur¬ 
face, with eorrespoiidiiig; vari.itioti.i in the soil: some of Iho 
elevations eensist of grav.l intermixed with elav or loam; 
others are <'omposi-<l ciilirely of poor ferruginous sand, and 
are but partiallv cultivated, a porli'in being plaiil) d with 
trees, vvliich .seems to In; the iiiosi advantageous wav of 
ilisposing of poiir sands, oii whieli little will grow except 
liealh. Desei-iidiiig towards llic great plain in which tho 
Thames Hows. Ihe soil improves greatly; a good loam lying 
on a gravelly snhsod olVeis a souird .sod lor the growth oi 
turnips und harlev ; and oM tlii.s laud there lias.heeii emisi- 
deraldo improvi'uieiit iii the mode ol eultivation, sii 
niaiiv of the old Ciiuimoii fields li:ive lieou inclosed, 
plain which extends along the 'I liames and to the liorders 
of Middlesex, aro soim'Very good and vvell-cultivalcd soils. 

I From Marlow to Staines, and liir a lew miles (rum tho 
'J’hami.-S, Ihe Ciillivalioii of iho land is eoiidnelod on good 
priiiciplos, as may be observeil all along the great Bath road 
as far as Maidenhead bridge. The lower lauds along the 
'J’haines and (Joliio, vvliu-h are oecasioiially Hooded, aro in 
pormaiiont meadows and very valuable. 'Ihe whole ot this 
plain consists of a good loam lying on tin; blue clay, ('iilh'd 
tho London clay ; but with Hie inlerpo-itioii, in many jdace.s, 
of .1 .stratum of gravel, which add-, much to the souiidiio.-s 
of Iho soil above’ by forming a naliir.il drain for the watei's. 
The arable land in this pc.rl of the ci>iiiity, although niueh 
inferior to th.it in the vale ot y\ylc>liury, is more carefully 
cultivated, and the general averago return from it is pro- 
hably fully as great. 

According to the osliinato mado in the Agricultural Re¬ 
port in IsOH, Ihe i-oimiy of Buckingham contains about 
3!)3,()00 acres of land. Later calculations and measure¬ 
ments of the survey made for the Board'd'Ordnance make 
the surface considerably larger. Oiu,*-h"ll' of this is in inea- 
dov^s and pa.-.lures, and the other under tl»e )>loug]i. The 
proportion varies acaionling to circumstances. A higli price of 
corn is a temptation to break up grass lands, and low prices 
induce the farmer to lay down the arable to gra.ss. It ia 
to bo regretted that this lias often been done iiiconsi'lerately . 
and e.specially that the lands laid down to grass have been 
previously exhausted by overcropping, and sown with grass 
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teeiifin a foul state, by which great loss has been sustained I 
both by tenant and landlord. 

A great many commons and common fields have been 
inclosed of late years, and considerable improvements have 
consequently been made; but the progress has not been so 
rapiil of late, owing to the low prices of agricultural produce. 
The present gross amount of produce in com, cattle, and 
from the dairy, which this county sends to the metropolis 
and surrounding markets, is however much greater than it 
was 20 years ago, and will no doubt increase with the in¬ 
crease of capital and skill applied to the cultivation of the soil. 

A great advantage to Buckinghamshire, in an agricul¬ 
tural point of view, is the convenience of water carriige by 
the Thames and by the canals which traverse it in several 
directions. The railroads projected and in progress will 
nnabic the farmers to send their pinducc to T,ondon at a still 
cheaper rate ; hut this accommodation will bo still further 
cxtnn(U‘d by tho proposed Birmingham and I.oiulon canals 
which will intersect this county, and by which the canal 
distance between Manchester and London will be lessened 
23 m., with 77 fewer locks: tho estimate is three millions. 

There was formerly a very inconvenient division of the 
land in many places, called yard laud; in tlu! law hooks 
styled virgata terra. This somewhat resembled the rini 
rig and run dale, in Scotland. [Bkkwicksiiike.] It con¬ 
sisted of various narrow and unconnected strips about a polo 
wide, which, taken together, ainountod to 30 or 40 acr4!.s, 
and to which certain rights of coininon were attached. The 
(X!Cupiors were restricted to a certain mode of caiUivation 
highly inconvenient, which was a great obsiaelo to improve¬ 
ment. Most, ])crhaps all, of these divisions have been done 
away with by acts of inclosure. 

Much of the laud in Buckinghamshire being of a good 
quality, tlic farms are imt in general very larae; few are 
above iiOO acres, and many do not exceed 20 or 30; tlie 
average may be taken at aliont 200 acres. Tho rent of 
arable land bus fallmi greatly of late years, and it iiiigbl be 
dilliciilt to state a gmu'i-al :i\c;-.u'c. The poor-rates, till the 
introduction of the lati- iic\4 law-, were extremely various: 
and as in taking a farm the poor-rates and tithes arc al¬ 
ways taken into eonsidtM'ation, ami the rent is ]>roy>ortionally 
less whi.'U the-e charges arc high, it is best to include them 
ill the annual value of the laud when let. In tliis manner 
of reckoning, the larmer yiays from 2‘'.v. to -10 ?. ))im- acue for 
good arable land, of which tlu; landlord receives from lo.v. 
to 30.9. Meadows let proportionally higher, c.spccially those 
whicli are situated along the rivers and can occa>ionally hi; 
Hooded at the option of the uccn|jier. Lease.- for 7 and |.l 
years prevail, but most farms ore let from year to year: and 
the tenants are seldom removed, provided they pay their 
rent and cultivate the land in a jiropcr maniu;]-. 

Tho ploughs and iusirnments of luisbandry have been 
improved since the publication 4)f the -\gricultnral Report. 
Although <dd-fashioned ploughs, drawn by four or even live 
horses in a line, arc still occasionally seen on some of the 
stiller soils, they have been consiilerahly superseded by a 
better implement drawn by fewer horses. In very wet stilV 
soils the treiuling of the horses on the land already ploughed 
is very hurlfiil; and in these lands it is best to let the 
horses follow one another in the furrow. 

Like tho rest of England, Buekinghamshire once con¬ 
tained many common fields, laid out in narrow pieces, or 
lands, which did not admit of cross ploughing, and which 
were seldom or never straight. By bi-ing cunslantly ploughed 
towards tho middle, these lands hecauie at last so liigh and 
rounded, that if a man sat down in the furrow which divided 
them he could not bo seen by another man in tho next 
furrow, owing to the great height of tho ridge between them. 
When these lands were inelosed and laiil in regular fields, 
it took no little trouble to bring them to a regular form. 
This could only be done gradually; for the best soil being 
accumulated on the crown of tho ridge, would, in levelling, 
have been buried in the furrows, leaving a barren subsoil 
exposed where the crown had been. The mode in which 
the most prudent improvers ja-occeded was to divide these 
large lands into smaller, throwing the crown of a narrow 
stitch into the furrow, or where tho l/aiilk had been, tliat is 
the narrow strip of ground which was generally loft unbroken 
botweieA the ditlcrcnt lands as a boundary to each. Thus 
the ridge was gradually lowered, and tho deep furrow filled 
tip, until the land could be ploughed across tho old furrows 
'Without much difliculty; ufii-r whicli new and straiglit ridges 
tould be formed. The occasional applicatiou of the spade 


greatly accelerated the improvement. A few of tho old 
crooked ridges may still bo seen on farms where the pro¬ 
prietors or tho occupiers dread innovation. The object of 
high ridges where the soil is wet and impervious, is ovidentlv 
to let the water run off; hut a much better method is to 
underdrain |he land up each furrow, which will take olT the 
suiierlluous water more efiectually. Narrow ridges, properly 
laid up, will keep any soil sufficiently dry when the umlcr- 
drains prevent accumulations of water in the furrows. Water- 
fuiTows, judiciously deepened with the spade across the 
ridges, will often take all the water when there are no under- 
drains. AYhen tho lands are laid in a good form they may 
he kijpt so by alternately changing tho crown and furrow, 
by which the soil is deepened and the surface kept level. 

Buckinghamshire contained, according to the Report, 
about li)0,U00 acres of meadows and pastures, the manage¬ 
ment of which was then, as it is now, superior to that of the 
arable land. In the dairy districts are extensive pastures, 
which would bo much improved by greater subdivision. 
Besides the advantage of ditches in draining a soil naturally 
retentive of moisture, and the .shelter given to cattle anil 
sheep bj' high banks and liedgo-rows, it is ascertained that 
cattle frequently shifted thrive better than wlioii they are 
kept a long time on tho same pasture. In very largo pastures 
there are always spots where the grass is sweeter, and eaten 
more I'loscly, w'hile in others it is loft by tho cattle to grow 
long and rank, and is consequently wasted and trodden down. 
In smaller divisions or inclusurcs the whole is more regularly 
eaten olf; and the gia-s, not being bitten so elo.se to the 
root, will'll lell unloiielicd for a time by the cattle being re¬ 
moved, grows belter and of a finer quality. It is supposed 
that Bnclringbanisbiro feeds about 20,000 milch cows, each 
giving (in an a^erage 200 lbs. of butter annually. The 
cows arc chielly sliort-honis, (Jlainorgaii, and bonie-bred. 
On sonic lands none suciiccd so well as tho.se which have 
been reared at lioinc’; on others it is said that cows brought 
from a distanee thrive better. May not tliis be aceounted 
for by the ditlerenoo in the care with whicli (bey are bred 
and reared ? Those who select a good .-.toclc to breed from, 
whicli experience' has shown to suit the quality of the pas¬ 
ture, anil Uec'p tlu; calves and hcifer.s well till they come to 
the pail, will generally find it most advantageous to rear 
their own stock at liomc, so that they may be accustomed 
to the pastille; and, altbougli cows thus reared may bo 
more expensive than cows that are |)iircbase<l, they will 
w«'U repay the dillereiice by their greater iirodnce, and 
general condition when sold or fatted off. But unless great 
attention be paid to the .selection both of the bulls and cows 
to breed from, the cheapest |)lan is to puichasc cows of a 
good breed, wil.h their first calf, bred upon land rather iii- 
livrior in quality to that on which they are to be k(;pt, so 
that they may not fall oil' from the change to a worse pasture. 

The large Hereford oxen arc proferred for grazing where 
the land is very good, from the notion that a largo ox is 
more jirofitablc than a smaller. A large ox when fat lias, 
no (biubt, more llcsh, in proportion to the bone and otl'ul, 
than a smaller, supposing both equally fat and well-shaped ; 
but it i.s by no means proved that this llesh is produced by 
(he .same jiroportion of food. A small ox will tatteii on in¬ 
ferior jia-sture and in a much shorter lime than a larger. 
The return is therefore (juicker and iiiorc certain, and there 
arc experienced men who maiiitain that a small North 
Devon or a Scoteh higlihuid ox will give a better average 
profit on his cost and food, in :i given time, than the larger 
breeds. The small Scotch o.xcn, which fatten so readily in 
English pastures, always bring the best price in the market, 
and there is never any difficulty iu disposing of them. 

O.xcn arc now much less frequently used in the plough 
than they were formerly in this county. The greater speed 
and general usefulness of the horse causes him to be pre- 
fcrrcil in spite of the pretended economy in the use of oxen. 

May is the chief food of the cattle in winter, but turnips 
and straw begin to be substituted, notwithstanding the 
bad taste which turnips impart to the butter. This taste 
may bo corrected, in some measure, by adding one-third 
part of warm water to the new milk, and putting a small 
piece of saltpetre in tho cream. 

No great quantity of cheese is made in this county, ex¬ 
cept a few cream cheeses in the neighbourhood of the prin¬ 
cipal towns. 

The butter is chiefly sent (o I>ondon made up in (ho 
form of oblong rolls weighing tw o pounds each. It is sent 
in baskets called from their shape Jlals, which hold from 
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20 to 40 rolls. Thoir depth is uniformly 11 inches. Each 
flat is marked with the initials of (ho dairyman who sends 
the butter, and tho carrier who conveys jt, to whom also 
the Hat belongs; ’and the quantity contain^ in each flat ia 
also marked upon it. The factor in London pays the car¬ 
riage, and remits tho amount of the sale once in the month. 

•in the dairy farms the calves are usually sold, when three 
or four days old, to dealers, who sell them again to those 
fanners who being within a moderate distance from London 
or any considerable town, find it more profitable to fatten 
calves by suckling them than to make butter. The calves 
fatten readily; but to make this business profitable veal 
should sell by weight at about half tho price of butter. It 
often sells for much more. 

Many ewes arc kept in this county for tho sake of early 
lambs for the London market The Dorsetshire ewes, which 
have lambs very early in the season, arc consequently pre¬ 
ferred for this purpose. Where niulton is Ihe ohjoct, the 
South Down breed is in greater request. The (iiouccster- 
shiro and Leicester and a breed crossed iietween tlicni have 
lately come into favour, especially since lung wool has borne 
a better price in proportion to tht* quantity than the shorter 
and finer. On the Chillern hills tlu-y buy two-lhinls of 
wethers and one-third of ewes in autumn: ihe wethers are 
fatted on turnips, and tho ewes, after their laiiihs are fat and 
sold otF, arc thcinscdvos fatted on grass the no.'ct siinuner. 

The horses used for the plough and team arc generally 
largo and black ; s»me of tlieui are bred in the county, hut 
most of them are hrought wlieii young by dealers iVoiii 
Northamptonshire and I.incoliishire. The largest and finest 
arc frequently resold at six years old to Loudon dealers for 
dray horses at a eoiisiderahlc profit. The niorh; of feeding 
horses is good and economical. They are soiled in the 
Rtahle on green clover or tares in the summer; and in 
winter they have hay with cn: straw and oats 

Hogs arc an important apiiemlage to a dairy farm. Tlie 
favourite breed is the Ih-rkshiro, sonielimes crossed willl 
foreign breiids, as Ihe Chiuese or Ni .-ipolilan, or with the! 
Essex and Snlfolk hreeds. The Neapolitan cross iii -rcascs 
the aptitude to fatten, hut renders the hug more delicate 
and siiseeplihlc of cold. The ('hinese cross iriv.-s very deli. 
calc small porkers and sucking jiigs. The (|ua’itity of pigs 
now introdiieed from Inland has much diminisheit the 
profit on breeding this siicidcs of stock in this coiinly. 

There is a peculiar trade in this eouuly, wkich is tlm 
reaving and fattening of ducks early in the sea-on lor ih.e 
London epicures. 'I'lio eges are hatched undor j i n'., ami 
tho ducklings are reared in Iho house with grcal car.-. 
Ducks sjx weeks old will in .laiiiiary fetch igs. a (•(n;p|i-. 
It is s.aid that duckslo the valiieof I'.iliO/. are si iit aniniaUy 
from .Aylesbury alone, and 2l),tiijtj/. worth from the whole 
county. 

Tho value of labour varies in dilferent p-arl ; of I’ucking- 
bamsliirc, being generally in the imerso ratio of thcjioor 
rates; from Ss. to Ig.v. p'r week luiiy he con-idered as 
the average wages. No beer or food is allowed except in 
liarvcst. 

There arc numerous fairs in Iluckinghaiushtre, the prin- 
ciii.ll of which aro as follows — 

.Aniershatn, Whit Monday, Sept. 2.): Aylcshnry, Erid iv 
after Jail. 18; Saturday befiire I’alm Sunday, .May 8. June 
14, .Sept- 2i, Ocl. 12 :’lJcaconsfieId, l-'eli. 1:1, Holy Thurs¬ 
day : Iluckingham, .fan 12, March (i, Whit Thiirsdiav, .July 
It/, Sept. 1, Oet. 1. Nov. 8 ; Durham, Feb. 2.<, May 1, 0< t. 

2 ; Chesbiim. April 21, July -22. Sept. 28 ; (^oliibrook, April 
5. May .'1; Fenny Stralfdrtl, April lU, .Inly l.'h Oet. II, 
Nov. 28; Ivinliec, May 6, Oct. 17; Marlow, May I, 2,3, 
Oet, 29; Newport Pagncll, Feb. 22. April 22, June 22, 
Aug. 29, Oct. 22, Dec. 22 : OIney, Ea.ster Monday. June 
29, bet. 2; Tlisboroiigb, May fi ; Stony Stratford, /Vug. 2, 
Oet. 11, Nov. 12: Weiidover, May 12, Oct. 2; Winslow, 
March 2ii, Holy Thuisday. Aug. 21. Sept. 22: AVoburn, 
May 4, Nov. 12 ; AVyconibc. Monday before Sept. 29. 

Divisio/i-^, 'I’ownit, —Wben the Domesday Sttrvey was 
made, this county was divided into eighteen hundreds. ! 
They are now reduced to bight; one of them however still 
retaining the title of ‘ Tho Throe Hundreds of Aylesbury.' 
We give the ancient and modern hundreds in a tabular 
form, noticing also thair situation in tho county. 

Aiuiciit ll.iu.'.rc.ls. Modi-rii ItuiLlrcil'. 

Rouelai 1 a 

Stodfakl > . neaily coincident vrtth Buckingham (N.W.) 
Lamua j 


Antlent HiifKlivttf, 


«S®‘Ll?^_"f‘"^Hncnvlvc. 


Motivm Iliuldrail*. 


Sigclai tsegloc) } } Newport (N.) 


'] 


The throe hundreds 
Aylesbury (Con- 


(Tho tht 
< of Ay 
I tral.) 


I Col slow or Cottesloe 
t (E.) 


Asbcudoii (W.) 


Moleslou (Mulso) 

Klesberie (Aylesbury) 

Stancs (Stone) )• ditto 

Riseberge (Risborougb) 

Cotpslnii (Cotslow) ■) 

Murcslai (Mureslev) ) ditto 
Erliii 

Essedene (Ashendon) 1 
Vof’esdono (Wuddesdoii) r ditto 
Ticbcssclo I 

Diisfcnburgli ditto Desborougli (S.W.) 

Sloches ditto Stoke (S.K.) 

Burnham ditto Htirnliam (S.E.) ' 

Desborougli, Stoke, and Burnbam are the three * CAiJ!- 
trrn Hitn'/r^ds’ the stewardsliip of wbieli is a well-known 
noniinal ollice, bestowed upon a member of parliament who 
wishes to vacate his seal. 

The number of parishes given by Camden is 185; Messrs. 
Lysons (.l/iig/m Jiri(tmniii) compulo them at 201, ‘as 
nearly as can be a.<cerl:iiiied,‘ including 8 which have pa¬ 
rochial chapels dependent on other churches, and 2 whose 
clmndics were pulled down by Cornelius Holland, one of 
King Chjiile'''s judges, and liavc never been rebuilt. The 
number in the population rolurii agrec's with the total of 
Messrs. Lysous, viz. 201; but the chapelries are not distin¬ 
guished, Scleral cli.i pci vies are iiiileed noticed in that 
return, but all as (•oiiiliiued with or deiieiuleiil upon one or 
other of till! 2(!1 pars. .Some of the pars, have a very thin 
pop.; Ifi have les.-, than 1 oO iiih., and of these Hi, .I h.avo 
less Ihiiii 40. the>lo\v has only I house and .5 inlt,; and 
Tiilleiihoe oulv 2 houses and l.'i mil. Portions of C> pars. 
Ix loiiging 1) tixoii are iiieliidcd in this eo. 

Bucks has no city. The in. I. are I t. Aylesbury, as 
being one of the assize towns, ll'ie place when' Ihe quartiw- 
se.'.iioiis are alwais held, and the principal jilace of county 
eli'ctioii, has the'best title to be- coiisidei'^d as tin: county 
town. K is on a little .stream wlii-di Hows into llu* Thame. 
Pop., ill l.s.il, .0021. Iiiickmgliaiu on the Ou.se, in the N.W. 
part of the co., is tho other assize town; pop., in I8;il, 
.'tfilO. 'J'lie olhi;r III. I. aie (Jieal Marlow (p'ip.42:!7) on tho 
Th.imes ;. Iliuh Wyeombi! or ('hipping \V\coiiihe (pop. of 
of the whole parish (iJ'I'.i) on a small stream 
ll.iwiiig into the Thames ; Newport Pagmdl <po|>. .'t.i.s.}) at 
the jmieij/iii of til.- Ousel with the Ouse: Agmondeshaiu 
or Amer.shaui (iiop. 2-<ir,) on Ihe road fr.mi Loudon to 
.Vvle.shiirv : Ohiey (pop. 2'! 11. e.xeliisivo of Ihe iidi. of a de¬ 
pendent iiamh.l) 'oil the Ouse; Cheshain (pop. of the par., 
iiirliidiiig several dependencies, a-iss) to the right of the 
.\ \ leshury road, not far from Amersliaiu : Priliee's Itisbo- 
roiigh fpiip. 2122) to the left, of the A\lesbury road, not far 
from Wemlover ; AVeud.ner (pop. 2(IU8) oii'the road from 
Loiid.'ii to .\)l';.s1mry. heyuid Agmoiidesham ; Beaconsfield 
(pop. 1 7i>;5) between’U:di'ridgc and Wycombe ; Sl.oiiy Slrat- 
fovl (pop. llil't) oil tlie Ouse ; Winslow (pop. 1290) belwiM-n 
A jleibiiry and Duekiiigliam; and Iviiiglme (pep. .'>7.8) be- 
tuVeii Dll ns I able ami Weiidover. [ A Mi:iisii..\.M, Avj.l.s- 
ni.ltv. Bn\( (i.NSI IKM), DcCKINf.n.VM, .M.VIfl.OW (OlIKAT), 
NMVi'<)i;r P.\c;.vi:i.i., Wycdmiik (linm).] Of the le.ss 
iluporlaiil of tiu-se placL's we -'.ball subjoin a few pardciilars, 
as well .as of Fmiiiy Stratford and ColiibrooU, wliieh for¬ 
merly lia.l luarkels (m>w disused), and are coTiseriueiitly 
sometimes reckoned among the iti. t. ; and of a lew other 
p1ae<-s, w'lileh have .some claims to iiotiee. 

t'heshaiii i.s a m.t., in the huiid. of Buriibam, to the riglit 
of the road froiii London ! > Ajlcshury. 29 in. from Izindon 
through Aiiiersh.im, or 'ihoiit 2(i fhrough Watford and Rick- 
niaiisworth. It has a market on Wednesday, and three 
fairs, April 2I.sl, July 22nd, and Seplemher 28lh. The 
living is a \ie.iraoe, in the gift of the dii-ke of Bedlord, Tho 
parisTi church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a large Gothic 
structure. There arc four Dissenting mccling-liouscs, most 
of the inli. being Dissenters. There is an almshouse for 
four poor person.s, endowed by Th .mas Wedon, who died 
l(i2 t; and a free school, or national sebo'd, for the educa¬ 
tion of the cbih'.rcn of the pnor. 

The town Is in a pleasant and fertile valley, w.atcred by 
the Chess, a hram-h of the Coin • it consists o' three streets. 
The |Ki|i. of the par. in 18.31 was 5.3.S8; but from the vast 
extent of the par. (11,880 acres, IS to 19 .<q. m.), this fur¬ 
nishes little clue to the pop. of the town iUclf. Tho 
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chief trade of the place consists in making shoes for the 
London market: the females are employed in the manu* 
facture of lace and straw plat. There are some paper-mills 
in the neiKk^x'urhood. Formerly considerable business was 
done in t)ie manufacture of turnery and csoarse wooden ware, 
but tliis branch of trade seems to bare declined. Of Uio pop., 
5U4 were employed in manufacture, trade, or handicraft. 

OIney or Oulney is a m t. on the N. bank of the Ouse, 
in the bund, and deanery of Newport; it is to the right of 
the great road from London to Chester and Holyhead, and 
is 55 tn. from town. It has a market on Monday according 
to some of our authorities, or Thursday according to 
others; and three fairs, one on Easter Monday, one on 
.Tune 2'Jth, and one on October 21st. The living is a vie., 
in tlie patronage of the earl of Dartmouth. The town con¬ 
sists of one long street; the houses are huilt of stone, and 
the older of them are for the most part covered with thatch; 
but in consequence of a lire in 1786, in which 43 dwelling- 
houses, besides other buildings, wore consumed, those of 
liilcr erection arc chiefly covered with tiles. The cliurch, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, is a spacious Imildiiig, 
oriiameiilcd with a tower and a lofty stone spire, 1S5 ft. in 
height from the ground. There arc mccting-honsos for 
Quakers, Tlivptists, Independents, and Methodists. There 
arc some almshouses. There is a bridge over the Ouse of 
four arches, besiiles several small arches extending tivcr the 
meadows, which in winter arc frecinently flooded. To this 
bridge it is likely (Jowpur refers in the well-known lines,— 

Ilarkl 'tit» tlu* tw;ui£fluj( horn oVr yundpr hnil^'p, 

Thai with iU wparisimip, but iiectll'ul lcii;|tltt 
Iho wintry IhxMi.* 

The pop. of the par., in 1831, was 23-14, and 74 in the 
hainlet of Warrington : of the 234 1, 201 were employed in 
retail trade or liandieralls. Lace-making was for a long 
time tlio chief employ inenl of the inli.: of lute silk wi-aving 
and the nianiifae.ture of hosiery finvo been introdueoil. 

Gluey was the residence of the poi:t C'owper. Mo.scs 
llrowiie, author of ‘ Piscatory Eclogues,' was viear of Gluey ; 
and the llev. .ISliii Newton, an estoeiiied religions writer 
and popular preaeiier, was curate here during the residence 
of Cow|H;r. 

Priiie.e's Itishoro'.igh is a small town in the hnnd. of 
Avleshury, about 37 in. W.N.W. of Loudon, on a bye-road 
from High Wyeouihe to Thame. It has a uiarkel, ferraerly 
held on .Satnrilay, hut now on Thursday, hut very little husi- 
lic.-s is done; also a fair on the Gth of May, The town is 
siqtposed t > have received its name from Kdward the lllac'.t 
Prince, who had, aeeording to the tradition of the inh., a 
residunee liere. A spacious niout, now dry, in a Held ad¬ 
joining the eliureliyard, is thought to surround the site of 
this house. The lixingis a perpetual curacy. The church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, eoiilains some curious monuments; 
it has heen lately enlarged. There are places of worship 
fur llaptisis and Midliodists. 

Wenilover, in the hund. of Aylesbury, a parliamentary 
hor., disfranchised by the Reform Bill, is 3.j or 36 m. from 
Loudon, on the road to-\)leshury. It has a small weekly 
market, and two fairs. May 13 and Getoher 2. The living 
is a vie., in the gift of the crown. 

The pop., in Is.’fl, was 2008 for the whole par., which is 
large, vi/. 5250 acres. Lace-inaking and straw-platting 
furnisli tlio chief oeeupatioii of tlic inh. The church, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary, is a little out of the town. There are in 
the town tho remains of a chapel dislicatod to St. John, 
long flisiised. There are two Dissenting tuueliiig-houscs, 
an etidowed .school, and a national school. 

The celebrated John Hampden represented Wendover in 
live parliaments. 

Stony Stratfonl is on the Ouse, in the hund. of Newport, 
52 III. from Loudon, on the parliamentary and mail-road to 
Holyhead; it is built also on tho aiUient Watling Street, 
along which it extends about a mile. The houses arc built 
of freestone, which was, in Camden's time, quarried at 
Caverslia':ii. in Uie neighbourhood. There is a church, that 
of Si. (iiles, on the S.W. side of tho town, rebuilt iii 
1776 : it exluluts a bad imitation of Gothic architecture. 
(Lysons's .’Aig. Hrit.) On the N.E. side of tho town is tho 
tower .of -tlic former church of St. Mary Magdalen : the 
body of tho church was destroyed in 1742, in a lire which 
laid a considerable part of the town in ashes. The streets 
life partially paved, and not lighted. There is a stone bridge 
over the Ouse at the farther (/. e. N.W) end of the town. 
One of the crosses erected by Edward L at ttm pioees whore 


the corpse of his queen Eleanor of Castile rested on its way 
to interment in Westminster Abbey, stood in this town, 
but it was demolished in the great civil war. There-was 
in remote tiraqp an hospital of St, John. There are Inde¬ 
pendent, Baptist, ^ind Wesleyan meeting-houses in tho 
town, or very near it. There are a national school and two 
largo Sunday schools, in which the children of the poor are 
taught the rudiments of education. 

It has been supposed by Camden and others that the 
Lactodorum or Lactorodum of the Itinerary of Antoninus 
was at or near Stony Stratford; and Camden supports his 
o|iiuion by urging the similarity of the meaning of Laiitoro- 
duiii (from the Celtic lleck, a stone, and ri and ryd, a fbrdy 
to that of Stratford. In the map of Antient Britain, jiub- 
lished by tho Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowlodgo, 
Lactorodum is fixed at Towcester. It was in this town that 
Riehanl III. possessed himself of the person of the un¬ 
happy Edward V. and arrested Sir Thomas Vaughan and 
the Lord Richard Grey. 

Tho niark«-t is on Friday, and IIksio are three fairs, viz. 
on August 2iid, Getoher lltli, and November 12tli. There 
was- till of late years a fourth fair, held hi April, hut this 
has been (1isnontinuO!l. The only maniifiielure is that of 
lace. Carlisle (7’o;j. Diet, of Kng.) fixes the Getoher fair on 
the Friday hefuro the lOlli; the others on the Friclay after. 

Winslow is in Cotslow hund., on the road from Aylesbury 
to Buekingliain, 49 ni. by the road through Tring, .uid.'il 
through Aiiiersham. It is a neat town on the hrow of a 
hill, eoiumandiiig several fine prospects. It consists ehiedy 
of three streets, composed of hriek-huilt liiiu.se.s. 'I'lie 
church, dctli<-aled to St. Lawrence, is a large liile of build¬ 
ing, with a sqiiiire einhaltled tower at the W. end. The 
living is a \ ie., in tho gift of the crown. The market is wry 
.small, and is Indd on Thiirsday : and (here are live fairs in 
the year, Mandi 20th, Holy Thursday, August 2 Isl, Sep- 
telilher 22nd, and the Thur.iday before Getoher 1 Ith. There 
are Baptist, Indepeinlent, and Wesli-yaii meeliug-honses; 
and a small endowed .school for 20 hoys. (Hep. <if Cotuminx. 
of (7iiirities.) Tho while pojipy has lieen cultivated in the 
iieighhourlio'jd for making opium. .Some lace is made at 
Winslow. 

Iviiiglioe is ill (’olslow luiiid., 33 m. N.W. of London, 
just under the N.W. slope of the elialk range. It has a 
very small market on Saturday; and t'.v<i fairs. May Gth 
ami Getoher 17lh. Tho chureli, dedicated to St. Mary, is 
a liundsume Gothic building. There Is an. antient altar- 
tonih oil tlie N. side of the (dnineel; it has been disputed 
whether this was the tomh of Henry, bishop of Winchester, 
hrotlier of King Stephen. The living is a vie., and was in 
the gift of the late earl of Bridgewater. The par. of Ivinghoe 
is extensive, and has several deiiendeiit liaiidcts: tho pop. 
of the whole was, in 18.>l, 16 18. Ilerrysted house, in tho 
par., now a lann-lioiise, is said to have been tho seat of 
Henry, bishop of Winelmsler. 

Some straw plat is made in Ivinghoe. The manor of 
Iviiiglioe, aeeording to tradilvin, once belonged to the family 
of Iliiinpdon ; Iml one of this fainil), having had a dispute 
with tho Black I’rinee, was dispos-osscd of the manor either 
by way of line or composition. The lines which einhody 
the trailition are thus given by Gough in his Additions to 
Camden. 

Il.'kmdnn of Hnnidt'n diil luri'LO ) 

Tho tniuiorE of Triii};. Win^, rimI IviuKlioOi v 
For xtrikin^ th<; Hluok i*t’iiico a | 

Messrs. Lysons have set aside this tradition, by Aiiding 
that neither of these three manors W'as ever in the Ilampdeu 
family. 

The followdng two places or.ee had markets, but they arc 
uow discontinued. 

Fenny Stratford is in Newport hund., on the great Holy- 
head road, 45 m. from l^ondon, and about 7 from Stony 
Stratford. It is a «!hapelry dependent upon the parish of 
Blutehicy. The chapel was rehuill in 1724—1730, chielly 
through the exertions <rt' the antiquary Browne Willis, and 
dedicated to St. Martin. Willis himself is buried within 
the rails of the comiuuniou-tablc. The market was on 
Monday while it coivtinuod : there arc (bur fairs, April 19th, 
July 18th, October 10th or 11th, November 2«th. Fenny 
Stratford, like Stony Slratlbrd, is on the Watling Street. 
There is a stone bridge over the Ousel, wliich flows by tho 
town. Fop. of the eliapelry, in 1831, 635. 

Ill 1665 Fenny Strattflrd was much depopulated by tho 
plague. There are Baptist and Wesleyan Methodist places 
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of worthip. and a national school. Fenny Stratford gets its 
name ftom the nature of the surrounding country: it is 
itself on a hill. 

Some fix the Magidvintum of Antoninus at Fenny 
Stratford. » 

Colnbrook is on the high western road, l7 fn. from Lon¬ 
don, in the hund. of Stoke, and in the three pars, of 
l.angley, Horton, and Iver, (Bucks,) except a small part 
which IS in the par. of Stanwel), Spelthorne hund., co. of 
Mkhllesex. The town consists of one long street of neat 
respectable-looking houses. The Coin here (lows in four 
channels, crossed by as many bridges; and from this cir- 
curastiince, combined with the agreement of its distance 
from London,. Camden and othcra arc inclined to regard it 
as the Pontes of tlio Itinerary of Antoninus; but in the map 
of Antient Britain, published by the Society for the Dill'usuin 
of Useful Knowledge, Pontes is fixed at Staines. An 
antient chantry chapel at Colnbrook, which continued to be 
used after the Reformation, was endowed by private bene¬ 
faction in 1G82. This old chapel, which was in Langley 
parish, has since been pulled down and rebuilt on a ditreroiit 
silo in the parish of Horton. The market was on Tuesday. 
There are still two fairs, on the 5th of Ai)ril and .'trd of May. 
The town was incorporated in 1513, by the stylo ol' tin* 
bailiff and burgesses of Clolnbrook. 

The following places had charters for markets, which 
have been long ago* disused :—Bidlesdon or Biddle.sdoii, on 
the border of Norlhamplonshiro: Jjittlo Brickhill, near 
Kenny Stratford; Burnham, btlwecn Colnbrook anil ?daiil(<n- 
bead; Crciidoii -nid il;i>idculiam, on the border of Oxford¬ 
shire, near Thame: Hamhleden, near Marlow: ilanslajn'. 
near Stony Sti’alford; (ircat Harwood and Hoggeston, iic;;r 
Winslow; Ivir,between (tolubrook and Uxbridge; l.avci: 
don or Laveiidon, near Olney ; Linchlailo, on (lie border of 
Bedfordslnre, near Leighton Buzzard: Mnresley, near 
Winslow; Snelshall, in Wliaddon p.irish, belwee! Stony 
SlratCord and AVioslow: Tiogewiek, near Buc-kiiiglinin ; 
Whitelnireli, between .Aylesbury and Winslow ; and Worm- 
cnball, on the border of Oxfordsliire, near Tbaino. 

Brill, on tlio border i-f Oxfordsliire, near Tliatno, is now 
.a vil.; pop. in IS.il, but, it is saiil with niueb pro¬ 

bability that the Saxon kings had a jialace liere, which was 
a favourite residence of King I'hhvard the Coiile.ssnr. Jt, j.s 
certain that King Henry 11. kejit his court lierc in 1 IflO, 
attended by' 'riumias a Hccket as bis chancellor: be was 

there again with his court in I lii2.Henry HI. kept liis 

court at Brill in 1221 (Lysous's Mui'nn ISrit.). in the 
war between Charles 1. and bis parliament. Brill and 
Borstall, a neighbouring vil. (pop. in l.S.'tl, 2fiS), were made 
garrisons by the royal parly. 

Burnham, between (.'.olnbrook and Maidciibead, a little 
to tbo'right of the bioh western road, has lieeii already 
noticed as having been once a ni. t. It bad a nioiiaslery of 
Augustine nuns. Tlie manor of Chippcniiam in tliis par. 
was one of the demesnes of llio crown, and the Mercian 
kings arc said to heave had a palace there. There was a 
palace eertaitdv in the 1.1th century, for Henry HI. occa¬ 
sionally resided » it. Pop. in ISli, 21,17. 

Cbalfunt Saint Giles, on the road to Aincr.sbniii, is 
the place where Milton flnislied his * Paradise J.Os( 
here, too, he is said to have had t he idea of his ‘ Paradise 
Regained’ suggested to him by his friend Klwood the 
quakcr. The liouse in whicii lie resided was, when Me.ssr.s. 
I.vsons wrote, occupied by a farmer. Here is a sciuiol en¬ 
dowed by Sir Hugh Palliser, who is linricd in the parish 
church; and at Ohalfonl St. Peter, close by, is a school 
supported by the Portland family. Pop. of ChaUbnt St. 
Giles, 1297;' Chalfont St. Peler. 1110. 

Hamhleden (pop. in IS.Il, 1.157), near Marlow. Green¬ 
land house, near this vil., the seat of the JJoyleys, was a 
severely contested post in the war between Charles 1. and 
the parliament. I 

Hampden (pop. in 1831. 280). neaj Prim-e’s Uisborouirh. • 
The manor was for centuries in the Hampden family, the ; 
male line of which became extinct in 1751. Tbd celebrated ! 
John Hampilcn lies Buried in the churchyard ; and there j 
is a representation of the battle of Clialgravc field, in wliich ; 
fic received hvs death-wound in 1013, on the monument of; 
•John Hampden, Esq., the last heir male of the family. : 
Hampden house, the former scat of the Hampdens, contains 
several family pictures, hut the iadividudls whom they re- ; 
present are linknown. There is a whole-length portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell. ( 


Great Milaenden, between Amerahknt and.AVendover, 
was the scat of a rich abbey of the cahons of St. Austin. 
Some part of the conventual buildings remain. Tlie par. 
church is a handsome Gothic building. Pop. in 183 ), 1827. 

Pitston, antienily Pightelsthorn (pop. in 1831 , SfS), m ar 
Ivinghoe. In this par. was the rich abbey of Asliefidge. 
The abbey, for some time after the dissolution of the com- 
mimity, was a royal palace; and Queen Klisitbeth. beibro 
her accession, frequently resided hero. Part of the con¬ 
ventual buildings remained till the present century : they 
were nearly alt pulled down by the then possessor, the late 
Duke of Bridgewater. 

Edward I. spent his Christmas at Aslieridge, either at the 
monastery or at the neighbouring castle of his cousin, Kd- 
niuiul o.-irl of Cornwall, son of Kichnrd king of tlie Romans, 
A. I). 1230. Ho held a parliament there at the same titiie. 

Stoke Poges lies to the right of the road betwcoii Colu- 
brook and Maidenhead. Pop. in l8,il, 1252. Tlio manor 
was in the reign of (^ueen Elizabeth seized by tlie crown for 
a debt. It was the residence for a lime of ‘ the grave Lord 
Keeper,’ Sir Christopher Hatton ; and subsequently of ,Sir 
Edward Coke, who in 1001 entertained Queen Elizabeth 
here, and presented lier with jewels to a eonsiderahiu 
amounl. Upon the death of Sir Edward Coke, to whom 
the manor had been granted in fee, it came to Iiisson-in- 
iw I.ord Purheek. Tlie inanov-honse afterwards came into 
the possession of the Penn family, liy mie of a bom I he old 
liiuise was pulled down and re-huilt. Tlie park is adorned 
by a I’nlossal statue of Sir Edward ('oke, and a sareopliagiis 
on a pedestal lias been creeled in its vicinity to the memory 
o( the jKiet (7ray. 

The old niaiior-hoiise of Stoke Poges is the scene of Gray’s 
‘Long Story;' and the c‘liiircliyard of his well known 
•Elegy.' The poet spent niueh of his yoiilli in this vil. ; 
and liis remains lie (williout any moiuimeiitid inseriplioii 
over them) in the ehiirehyaril, under a foliih whicli ho h.ad 
erected over tlie remains of his mother and aunt. 

At Stowe, near Bnckiiigliani, is the se;it of the Duke of 
Biiekingham. The groimds were originally laid out in 
straight paths and avenues, and ailorned w'itli eamils and 
fountains. .Suhsequent iiiipruveiiienls have been made 
miller the ilireeticui of Bridgiunn, Kent, and other artists 
and amateurs ; and the beauties of Stowe have been eoiii- 
niemorated by Pnjio and West, who sjieiit many festive 
Ilnurs with the then owner Lord ('olibani. The greunils, 
when beheld from a distance, appear like a vast grove, 
interspersed with enliiniiis, obelisks, and lowers. They are 
adorned with arelies, pavilions, temples, a rntuiiila, a her¬ 
mitage, a grotto, a lake, and a hridge. The temples are 
adorned with busts, under whieh are suitable inseriptions. 
The house was originally built liy I’eter Temple, Esq., in 
the reign of Kliziibetli ; it was re-hnill. by Sir Uirliaril 
Temple, who died in 1097, and has heeii enlarged and 
iiiipi'ovcil since. 'J he whole front extends 91 (i 11., the cen¬ 
tral part 4.'i4. This inaiision enntains a vahiahle eollei'lion 
of paintings; ainoiig them arc the portraits of Marlin 
l.nlher. hy llolhein ; Oliver Cromwell (-aid to he original), 
hv UieharilMin : Pope, hy Tliirlsoii: ('liarles f. and liis 
i(ue neiirielta, by Viiiiilyke ; Aildisoii. by Kneller: I.aily 
Jane Grav, (.aiiiiilen the antiquary, and nllii.TS. Pop. in 
18.11. .190^ 

Water Stratford, near Buekiiighani, was the scene of a 
singular di liision in tlio latter jiart of the 17lli eeiiliiry. 
Mr. .loiiii Mason, the rector, a man of sinrere and fervent 
piety and irreproacliahle cliaracter, fell, towards the eloso 
of his life, into a delusive notion that he was appointed to 
proclaim the set.'ond advi tit of the Saviour. Many believed 
nil him, left llieir linines, uiid resurleil to Water Slralfiird, 
III l•oIl.sequenl•c of his declaration that ‘ the Lord Jesus would 
appear at Water Stratford, and como .ind judge tlie world 
on the Wliit-Siiiiday following.' In tiie midst of the cx 
cileiiieht thus caused Mr. Mason died, having before liis 
death foretold that he should rise from the dead after three 
days, mill aseend with liis body to heaven. Before the three 
days were expired the body was tniried ; hut strange to say, 
several of his followers declared that lie had risen, and that 
they had seen him and spoken with him ; nor' was the de¬ 
lusion dissipated, when, after some time, the grave was 
opened and the hmly exposed to public view. • These strange 
events occurred about 169.1 or 94, and the .sect did not be¬ 
come wholly extinct vintil 174U. Pop. in 1831, 180. 

Taplow, on the banks of the Thames, nearly opposite to 
Maidenhead, may just be mentioned for the sake of noticing 
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TsplovCoUt, the seat of the marquess of Thomond; and the 
formtnr mansion of Cliefden House, destroyed by fire in 1705. 
This magnificent house was begun by the witty and profli¬ 
gate duke of Buckingham, and was for some time the 
residence of Frederick Prince of Wales, grandfather of the 
present king. 

Slough, near Windsor, was for many years the residence 
of Sir William Herschel, and the place where he constructed 
his large reflecting telescopo. He died here in 1822. 

Weston Underwood, near Olney, was for some years the 
residence of the poet Cowper; and some of his descriptions 
of rural scenery were drawn from nature in his walks round 
this place. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal purposes. —^Of the 
201 pars. 79 are vies., and 29 curacies or donatives. The 
CO. is for the most part in the dioceso of Lincoln, and in the 
archdeaconry of Buckingham. Two pars., according to 
Browne Willis ^History and Antiquities of the Town, 
Hundred, and Dfunery of Buckingham), four according to 
Messrs. Lysons {Magna Britannia), are in tho peculiar 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and four 
others are included in the diocese of I.ondon and arch¬ 
deaconry of St. Alban's. The several pars, of the co, arc 
divided among the seven rural deaneries of Buc-.kingham, 
Bunihami Muresley, Ncwiiort, Waddesdou, Wendover, and 
W vcouibc. 

Buckingliamshire is in the Norfolk circuit: the Lent 
assizes are held at Aylesbury, the summer assizes at Buck¬ 
ingham, and the quarter* sessions for the cu. at Aylesbury, 
where also is the eo. gaol. 

The co. returns three members to parliament, one Inivin; 
been added by the Reform Bill. Aylesbury is tlie chief 
place of the eo. election, the members being nominated 
there, and tlio return announced : the polling places are 
Aylesbury, Beaeonsiield, Buckingham, and Newport Pug- 
ncll. Two members are returned for the bund, of Ayles¬ 
bury (tho.right of voting for the bor. of Aylesbury having, 
ill <'onsequenco of the corruption of the scot and lot voters, 
been thrown open to tlie frecboldors of the bund.), and two 
each for the hors, of Buckingham, High Wycombe, ami 
Marlow. The whole number of luembers returned for thi 
CO. itself and places within it is eleven. 1 1 lost four vneinbers 
by the Uofonn Bill, Amersbam aud Wendover, each return¬ 
ing two niemlicrs, having been disfranchised. 

f7ivii Jlistori/ and Antiquities .—Camden and most other 
antiquaries have included'Buckingliamsliirc, ami probably 
with good rcnsoii, in the territory of the Catycuclilani or 
Catnellani. This people tlicy consider to he identical willi 
the Cassii, anil to have been the subjects of Cassivellaunu.s, 
who headed the confederate forces of the Britons against 
Juliu.s Cmsar, It may bo justly doubted, we think, whether 
the Cassii and the Catycuchlaiii were tile same jicople 
[Bkitannia.] 

When the Romans, under the command of Aulus Plan 
tins, in the time of the limperor Claudius, seriou>ly under¬ 
took the conquest of Britain, it has lii-en considered by some 
that Buckingliamsliirc was tho seat of conllict, and that ir 
a battlu within its borders, Togodnuiuus, one of the Brilisl 
ohieftaitis, was slain. It is nut unlikely that this co. was 
crossed by the Britons in their retreat tovvai-ds tho Severn, 
and by the pursuing Romans; but we have no data for 
fixing any eonflict of importance within its Isu-ilcrs. The 
dcatli of Togodiunnus occurred, it is more likely, in the 
marshes of Essex, near the mouth of the Tlinnies. Whci 
South Britain was subdued by tiic Romans and divided into 
provs., Buckingbamsbire was included in Flavia Ctcsarieiisis. 

Several of Ihc antient British and Roman roads crossed 
this county. The ‘ Watling Street' coincides with the parlia- 
mentary and mail road to Holyhead in tluit part of it whicl 
runs from Brickhill to Stony .^tratfonl through tlii.s county 
No traces however of the'Watling Street’ itself remain, 
although the line of its direction is undisputed. The * Ikcn 
ing' or ' Ikoneld Street' runs along the edge of the Chilterr 
hills, and a road runs nearly parallel to it under the hills, 
called by the country people ‘ the lower Ackncll way.' Tin 
‘ Akpman Street*' crossed tins county also, but its dircctioc 
is utt«|fftain. A Roman road, coinciding with part of Ihi 
tiirn^ifo-road from Bicester (Oxon) to Aylesbury, may liav< 
been part of a road leading from Alcester to Jjondiniun: 
(London), or Verolamium: and anolbcr Roman road i 
tiiought to have passed by 'Water Stratford aud Stow in tb 
direction of Towcester. Of Roman stations some nolie 
bos been already taken. The * Mogiovintum' of Antoninus 


may .hi at Bt»tlbrd; Lactodoracn, which Camden 
fixes at Stony Stratfoifl, and Pontes, which he fixes at 
^olnbrook^ 'are ..placed by more modern antiquaries at 
itations beyond jthe limits of Buckinghamshire; viz., Loc- 
wlorum, at Towceeter in Northamptonshire; and Pontes, 
at Staines in'Middlesex. There are several antient camps 
or earth-works in the county, chiefly near the edge of tho 
Chiltems, or the course of the Thames: there is an earth¬ 
work at Ellesborough, on the ridge of the Chiltcrns, in one 
comer of which is a high circular mound or keep, 80 paces 
in circumference, calltm * Castle Hill.' or * Kimble Castle.' 
The name of the adjacent vills. of Kimble (Great and 
Little) was written in antient records Kyiiebel or Cunobel. 

In tho civil wars under Stephen and tinder John, Buck- 
nghamshire was the scene of contest, but not of any marked 
event. Hanslapo castle, near Stony Stratford, held for the 
barons against John by its owner, was taken by the king's 
favourite, Fulk do Brent, a. n. 121G or 1217.^ 

In the great civil war between Charles I. and his par- 
ianient, the vil. of Brill was garrisoned by the king. Upon 
this garrison the parliamentary forces under Hampden made 
some unsuccessful attempts. Aylesbury seems at this time 
to have been held by the parliament. In 184.') the par¬ 
liamentarians under tlie Earl of Essex wei-e quartered at 
iilTerent places in the county. Prince Rupert attacked by 
surprise their quarters at Wycoinlie and another place, and 
took several prisoners, with which he* retired to Oxford. 
The opjMsito party pursued him in his retreat; and it was 
in a skirmish which took place on this occasion that Ilauip- 
Icn received his death-wound. He lingered in great pain 
for three weeks and then died. In 1641 the king had bis 
licud-quarlers at Buckingliiini. In the same year Borslall 
house in this county, ^ ropntod a strong ])lace,’ says J.ord 
(Jlarcndon, was abandoned by tlic'royalisl parly, who tliouglit 
it right to withdraw those garrisons tlial were too far di.stuiit 
from O.xford. 

This county is not by any means rich in antiquities. Of 
the few Britisli or Roiiuiii remains, some notice lues been 
already taken. Of the baronial (aistlcs of the feudal age 
there are no remains ; some earth-works alone servo to mark 
tlie silcs of those at Laveiidon, near Oliicy, aud AV bit- 
church, between Aylesbury and Buckingham; and of 
Hauslapc Castle, (Jastlethorpe, near .Stony Stratford. 

The i'umi.in.i of tb.c buildings belonging to the various 
religious ostabli.sbmeuts are but scanty. There are some 
very small remains of Burnham abbey aud Mcdmenbam 
abbey. Of Misseiiduu abbey, part of the cloisters remain, 
having groineil arches resting on pillars, with enricln'd 
capitals in the latest .Saxon (or Norman) style. Some part 
of the cloisters of Ashridge monastery escajied destruction 
by accident, when the other conventual buildings were 
pulled down by the duke of Bridgewater. There arc more 
considerable remains of Nutlcy abbey, which is now con¬ 
verted into a Inriu. 'I'lio buildings occupy three sides of a 
quadrangle. On the S. side is the hall, 68 ft. long by 21 ft. 
(nearly) wide, now used as a barn : the style of this building 
appears to be the eai4y English. On the W. side are the 
buildings of the fann-housu, in the later English style: ' 
some part was probably built after the dissolution. Part 
of the monastery of Miireslcy (or St. Margaret), in the 
pur. of Ivinghoc, is yet standing, and is used as a dwelling- 
house. • (Lysons* Magna Britannia.) 

Of the cllurchcs of early date. Stowkley, between W’in.slow 
and Leighton Buzzard (Bedfordsli.), is tlic most remarkable. 
It has usually been cited as a Saxon church, although there 
does not appear to be any real evidence of its erecliuii before 
the Conquest, and it has nothing to distinguish it from 
otlicr churches erected after that time. It is a good Norman 
structure ; no part of it has been altered internally or ex¬ 
ternally, nor materially defaced. The porch on tho S. side, 
and tho pinnacles of tho short square tower, which is be¬ 
tween the navo and chouccl, have been added since its 
erection. (Lysons; Rickman's Gothic Architecture.) 

At Hitohenden, nedr High AVycoinbe; Stanton Bury, 
near Stony Stratford; Upton, near Colubrook; Water 
Stratford, near Hackinghuni; and Dinton, near Aylesbury, 
the churches have some portions of Norman arcbiteclurc. 

Chetwodc chnrch, near Buckingham, formerly the cluireh 
of tho priory of Austin ('anons, may, from the style of tho 
architecture, be considered as coetai with the fomulatiou of 
the priory, a.o. 1244. This church contains some of the 
most antient and elegain specimens of stained glass to be 
found in the kingdom. Ilillesden church, rebuilt 1493, 
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alIfnnU a rich example of the style of a later age; it has 
some good perpendicular parts. (Lysons; Rickman.) 

Education. —^The number of sohools and scholars in the 
county, according to the returns made to the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1835, was as follows 

SchooU, fleholuf. 

Infant Schools # ... » 34 

Number of children from 2 to 7 years’. 

Males. IGI 

Females .... 158 

Sex not specidod . 450 


Daily Schools.386 

Number of Children from 4 to 14 years: 

Males. 4889 

Females .... 3187 

Sex not specified . 1989 

Schools .... 420 

Total of Children under daily instruction .... 

Sunday Schools.294 

Number of Children from 4 to 15 years: 

Males. 7198 

Females .... 8566 

Sex not specified . 4964 


769 


10,065 

10,834 


Mainti'nance of Schools. 
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Schools established by dissenters included ftbove. 

Infant and other daily schools 3, containing 42 scholars. 
Sunday schools . . . 107, ,. 8660 „ 

Forty-eight boarding schools are included in the 386 daily 
schools. 

The increase of schools since 1818 has been— 

Infant and other daily schools 124, containing 3,635 scholars. 
Sunday schools ... 138, ,. 12,426 „ 

There are twenty-four lending libraries of books attached 
to schools in Buckinghamshire. 

Statistics.—Population. As an agricultural county, 
Buckinghamshire ranks tho seventh among the Engiisli 
counties. Of 35,594 males, 20 years of age ami upwards, 
residing within the county in 1831, the large proportion of 
19,348 were engaged in cultivating the soil. Only 369 were 
employed in manufactures or in making machinery, out of 
which number 76 were o<’cupied in paner-making, 131 in 
tanning at the town of Buckingham ; the remaiiiclcr were 
engagim in making agricultural iinplenicnis, in silk-wcav- 
ing, and other works upon a small scale. The centesimal 
proportions as to occupations into which the inhabitants of 
the county were divided at the enumerations of 1811, 1821. 
and 1831, were as follows:— 


FftiuUie* In 100. 
IHIU 1»21. 

Employed in Agriculture . 55’3 57'6 

„ Trade, manufactures, &e. 33’4 28 8 

Other Classes . . . 11'3 I3‘6 


1931. 

530 

26-4 

20-6 


The following summary, containing an abstract of the 
answers oblaincd under the Act for taking an accouiit of 
the Population in 1831, will exhibit tho situation, in that 
rc.spcct, of each hundred, &c., in tho county, in the month 
of May ill that year:— 
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The populaiion of this county at each of the decennary 
enumerations made in the present century was as follows:— 
Males. Fematfs. Total. Inc. per cent. 

1801 e . 02.094 55,350 }07A44 

1811 . . 56,208 61,442 117,650 9-70 

1821 . . 64,867 69,201 1.34,068 1.3‘95 

1831 . . 71,734 74,795 146.529 9-29 

The increase in 30 years is thus shown to have been 39,085 
persona, or .36| per cent.; the increase in the whole of Eng¬ 
land during the same period having been 57 per cent. 

At the census of 1821 an attempt was made to ascertain 
the ages of the people, and this experiment proved more 
successful in Buckinghamshire than in many other parts, 
the ages of more than 98 in 100 of the inhabitants having 
been returned: they wore as iullows:— 

Millci. Ftfonalcv. Total. 

Under 5 years of age 9,.'>73 9,538 19,111 

From 5 to 10 . . 6,522 8.763 17,285 

10„ 15 . . 7.822 7,)53 14,975 

15„ 20 . . 6,469 6,710 13,179 

20 „ 30 . . 8,861 11,206 20,067 

30 „ 40 . . 6,690 7,889 14,579 

40 „ SO . . 5,825 6,579 12,404 

fiO ., 60 . . 4,468 4,717 9,185 

00 „ 70 . . .3.198 .3,247 6,445 

70., 80 . . 1,713 1,825 3,5.38 

SO „ 30 . , 416 478 9-24 

90 „ 100 . . .30 32 62 

100 and upwanls 


68,137 131,754 


Total of ages ascertained 63,617 

The pop. of the co., exclusive of the four parliamentary 
boroughs — Buckingham, 'Wycombe, Aylesbury, Great 
'Marlow—was, according to the census of 1831, 125,4:17, 
leiiving 21,092 as the pop. of the four boroughs. The pro¬ 
portions of electors for the co. to the gross pop. of the 
CO. were, in 18.32, 1 to 23.65, and in 1833, 1 to 26.26. In 
the boroughs taken together the proportions were in 1832, 
1 in 7.78, and in 1833, 1 in 8.08. 

lioada .—It appears from a return made to a committee 
of the Mouse of Lords in 1833 that the extent of turnpike 
rowls within the county of Buckingham, in the year 1829, 
was 165 miles. The management of these roads was then 
conducted by 13 diflerent sets of trustees under the provi- 
aioiis of 23 Acts of Parliament. Tho sum annually ex¬ 
pended in repairs averaged 15,2517. 

Poor Rates ,—^The sums expended for the relief of the 
poor at each of the four decennary years of enumeration, 
and in each of the three years following 1831, were: 


1801 

. 86,155/. or at the rate of 16$. 

0(/. 

for each inh. 

1811 

. 13,3,944/. 

ff 

224. 

9f/. 

y> 

1821 

. 117,477/. 

n 

174. 

6r/. 

9» 

1831 

. 137,356/. 

if 

184. 

8d. 

99 

1832 

, 144,587/. 

tf 

194. 

4d. 

19 

1833 

. 132,937/. 

99 

174. 

Id. 

•9 

1R34 

. 124,200/. 

9* 

104. 

2(/. 

*9 


Real Properly .—Tho estimated annual value of real pro¬ 
perty within the county assessed for the propertv-tax in 
1815. was 644,130/. 

Lncat Rate .—The total sum raised within the county 
for local purposes in the year ending 23th March, 1834, was 
153,040/. 6r. The expenditure was— 

For the relief of tho poor . . 4^.124,200 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 3,140 


For other purposes 


4 
8 

23,645 19 


£150,986 11 0 
The sums raised and expended .in the two previous years 
ending 2Sth March, were— 

1838. 1833. 

Sums levied , £173,393 1 0 £159,786 11 0 


Ei^.nded-— 

For relief of the poor 144,587 17 0 132,937 12 0 

For labour in repairing 
roads, 8tc. . . 15,623 4 0 

In suits of law, &c. * 3,515 0 0 

For other purposes . 12,074 0 0 24,708 0 0 


£172,283 1 0 £161,160 12 0 
* Not Mpaiataiy itatod tliii yeu. 


The assessment of 1833, tbo only year for wbicb such 
particulars are given, was collected from the owners of va¬ 
rious descriptions of property, as follows: -- 

On land . . . £130,225 18 0 

„ dwelling-houses . . . 20,429 9 0 

„ mills, factories, &c. . . 2,302 6 0 

„ manorial profits, navigations, &c. 8-28 18 o 

£159,786 11 0 

The county expenditure for various purposes in the year 
183.3, the latest of Which any return Ws yet been made, 
was:— 

For bridges and roads leading to them £3.622 9 3 

„ gaols . . . . 339 12 0 

„ expenses of criminals tried at quarter- 

sessions . . . 944 7 4 

„ „ „ at assizes 950 6 11 

„ expenses of coroners . . . 142 4 6 

„ „ militia . . 25 2 6 

Crime .—-The number of persons tried at the assizes and 
sessions for criminal offences committed within the county 
in the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1834, were .548, 906, and 1358 respectively, being an annual 
average of 78 for the first, of 129 for tho second, and 19.1 for 
the last septennial period. We have no information con¬ 
cerning the nature of the crimes committed excc|)t for tlic 
year 183-1, when the number of persons charged with offences 
was 232. Of these, 29 were accused of crimes against the 
person, 27 of offences against pi-npcrty committed with vio¬ 
lence, 133 of ofleuces against properly without violence, 7 
of maiieious offenees against proiierty, tt of ntlering base 
coin, 1 of perjury, and 32 of Rimple breaches of the peace. 
Of the persons In-ought to trial 67 were acnuittcd, and Iti5 
were convicted. Of these 1 was executed, 21 were lians- 
purted for life, and 20 lor terms of years, 116 were iin|ii-i- 
soned fur various periods, all c.\.eept 9 for liiss than six 
montli.s, 1 was publicly whipped, and 3 were lined and dis¬ 
charged. 

Of the persons tried, 218 were males and 11 fem.iles: 
their ages were— 

Males. Females. 

12 years and under ,.20 

From 12 to 16 years . ,11 0 

„ 16 to 21 „ . . 85 6 

„ 21 to 30 „ . ,74 2 

„ 30 to 40 . . 28 2 

„ 40 to 50 „ • .7 3 

,. 50 to 60 „ . . 4 0 

Above 60 . . , ,3 1 

Ago not ascertained .,40 


218 


14 


The proportion of offenders to the population was 1 in 
3-2. The centesimal proportions in which crimes of the 


63*2. The centesimal proportions . 
various classes were committed were— 

Offences against the person 

„ „ property with violence 

„ „ „ without violence 

Malicious offences against prowrty 
Forgery and offences against the currency 
Other offences 


12-50 
11-61 
67-32 
3-03 
. 1-29 
14-23 


100 


The number of persons committed to the county gaol in 
tho course of 1834 was 702, including debtors anti persons 
chained with minor offences, who were summarily dealt with 
by the local magistrates. Among the number of offenders 
there were 35 who were known to have been committed 
before—15 of them once, 7 twice, 8 three times, and 5 lour 
and more times; the cases of sickness in tho year were 60, 
and of deaths among the prisoners 6. 

Savings-Banks .—There are four savings-banks in Buck¬ 
inghamshire—at Aylesbury, Buckingham, High Wycombe, 
and Nowprt Pagnell. The number of depositors and 
amount of their deposits in each of the three years ending 
20th November. 1632, 1833, and 1834 were as under:— 
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! 1832, 

1 

1833. 

1834. 

Not excoeiling 
£ 

20 

:>o 

100 

150 

soo 

Abi»v<» 200 

1 

Depoai' 

ttirs. 

nepositt. 

Pfposi- 

lors. 

1 Deposits. 

1 

1 JVposi- 
tors. 

Deposits. 

1465 

649 

305 

106 

30 

15 

£ 

10.700 

20.463 

20,H43 

12.46!) 

5.U3 

3.203 

152$ 

681 

3U3 

lU 

37 

13 

i 

11.409 

31.511 

1 20,934 
13.592 
6.098 

s.o.s; 

tn 

£ 

11.542 

24.214 

20. rtw 
15.101 
C.$32 
2.558 


2570 

72.791 

2676 i 
_i 

78.£21 

2838 

81.007 


BUCK’STIORN. [Riuts.I 
BIK:KTH0RN. [Rmamnus] 

BUCK-WHEAT (Poly'Konum fagopy'rum) is said to 
be found wild in Persia. The cultivation of it, uccorditio 
to some authorities, was introtluccd into Europe by the 
crusaders; aecordiiig to others, the Moors introduecd it into 
Spain from Africa; an<l hence it has in France the name 
of tiled i-arradn. The name of buck-wheat is a corruption 
of the German buch-weizen, which signilles beech-wheat, 
from the reseml)lance of titc seed to tliatof the beech-tree. 
It is called wheat, because, when ground, it proiluces a lino 
farina, which resembles tliat of wheat in appearance. The 
botanical name of the genus. Polygonum, is taken from the 
angular form of the see»l, and the specific name, fagopyrum, 
from its resemblance to beech-mast. Buck-wheat grows 
with a strong lierbaceous, cylindrical, ami branching stem 
of a reddish colour, about 2 feet high. The leaves, which 
arc ivy-shaped, are pl.-iccd alternately on the st(‘ms. The 
tlowcr.s grow in bunches at the end of the branches, and arc 
surc(!edoil by llai-k angular seeds, I'ormcd of four triangles, ; 
being thus nearly regular tctr.ineilrons. The plant is an ! 
annual, and the flowers appear very soon after it is out of ; 
the ground. They coiiliiiuo to blow and bear seed in sue- I 
cession till the frost de-troys the plant. Being a native of: 
.1 warm climate, the smallest api>oarance of frost in sprnig. 
while the plant is tender, entirely destroys it. Hence it is 
never sowtt in northern climates till all danger of frost is : 
over, which in many parts of England is not till the middle 
of May ; hut its growth is so rapid, that it may be reaped 
in September, at whiidi time the principal part of the blos¬ 
soms will have ripened their seeds. No advantage would 
be gained by leaving it longer on the ground, for even if 
the frost did not kill the whole plant, the earliest rijienetl 
seeds would be shed and lost j and the last blossoms would 
not produce perfect seeds. 

The cultivation of buck-wheat has never 1)ccn very ex¬ 
tensive 'll the variable rliraate of Britain. It is not so well 
adapted to cold wet soils as to warm sands; nor is it so 
eeiiain a crop as oats or barley on lands wliich are suited 
to the growth of these grains. For countries where there 
arc very poor light lands with a hot dry climate, unfavour¬ 
able to the growth of oats, and not rich enough for barley, 
buck-wheat is a great resource; and without it, many tracts 
of poor land would scarcely bo capable of supporting n popu¬ 
lation. As a principal crop, tfierefbre. it is conDiiud to some 
ports of the south of France and other counlrie.s .similar in 
soil and situation. As a secondary and occasional crop, it 
often occurs in Switzerland, Germany, and especially in 
Flanders, where it enters as a regular part of their varied 
and complicated rotations. Under particular circumstances, 
it might bo introduced with advantag<‘ into many parts of 
England where it is now unknown. The only coumies in 
wbieh it is eullivatcil to a moderate extent at present arc 
Norfolk and Suflblk, where it is called firanh. If a small 
patch of buck-wheat is oeeasionnlly mot witli elsewhere, it is, 
in general, mainly for the sake of encouraging game, parti¬ 
cularly pheasants, which are extremely loud of it. 

When buck-wheat is cultivated as a regular part of a 
rotation, it is generally after the land has been considerably 
cxliausieil by former pruiii crops, and manure cuniiot Ik: 
had in sufficient abundance to recruit it. It will produce a 
hotter return than oats, and leave the land in a liciter state, 
especially in warm and dry seasons. On richer and heller 
soils it may lie occasionally a good substitute tor barley, 
when the land cannot be properly cleaned and tilled suffi¬ 
ciently early in spring; for it allows a full month more to 
prepare the ground; and in this one month, if it be hot and 
dry, a good tillage may produce nearly all the advantage of 
a summer fallow. Buck-wheat, on good land, will profluee 


nearly as valuable a crop as barley, though it is certainly 
more precarious; the seeds sown with it will probably pro¬ 
duce more grass or clover than they would if sown with 
barley; for buck-wheat, sown thin, as it alwavs should be 
in this case, does not choke the grass, but shelters it from 
the scorching rays of the sun; and as it draws the land less 
than any other grain, it leaves it in better heart liir the 
clover. It has been strongly recommended to lie sown on 
good, clean, light land, after winter tares have been either 
fed oft’ by sheep or cut green for horses. By this means, 
the root weeds, which had been smothered by the tares and 
ploughed up immediately aller the tiux'S were oil', will not 
have time to spring up again ; the rapid growth and the 
shade of the buck-wheat cfructually keep them down, and 
prevent the annual weeds from going to seed. Thus a «(rop 
is obtained between the tares and the wheat, and the land 
is kept perft'ctly clean. This is inenlioii'Ml by Arthur 
Young, in the Survey of Suffolk, as a suceossful practice, 
and strongly rccommonded. Buck-wheat may ho ploughed 
into the ground in a green slate. For this purpose, it is 
sown tolorahly thick, and when the plant is in its greatest 
vigour and in full blossom, a roller is passed over tbc crop 
to lay it level with the ground. Tbc plough, with the ad¬ 
dition of a skim coulter, turns it neatly into the furrows and 
eomplolely hurios ii. It .soon decays IVom its own mobliire, 
and the decomposed parts being iueorpornled with the .soil 
greatly add to its fertility. 

On poor sandy reclaimed soil.s, especially if they are 
Irt'iiched to a consiilerat'le dcjilh, buck-wheal may he sown 
with great advuiilagu for the purpose of being ploughed in 
ns a pre|mralioii lia' the lirnt cr'ip of turnips. The luriiip!l 
led off by slicep penned on them will enrich and coiisoli- 
dale the ground suHicieiilly for a crop of corn or clover and 
grass seeds. A bushel anil a half, oral most two bushels, 
is an ample allowance of seed for an acre; the cost of it is 
III most Hx. or lOv. When huek-wheiit is ploughed in for 
liiaiiurc, care must he taken to consolidate the surface of 
the land, if it be light, by rolling or oilier itieaiis, for the de¬ 
caying stems leave it very loose and hollow ; bill if the soil 
is teiiaeioiis the air wliieli is let ill mellows it and makes it 
crumble, whieli is a great advantage. I’rovided the soil bo 
stirred to a considerable depth, so tlial llie rmils of the biiek- 
Mheat may strike deep in search of iiourishnieut, however 
poor or light it may he, or however dry the weather, it will 
prediiec a gooil crop of seed. It only wants a few slioweis 
at flrsi, ami at the lime when the seeds begin to be luimed. 
It eoiiliiiues to put forth blossoms for a lung time, and if the 
lirei-formcd seeds shuuhl not be so full as might be wished, 
the later may probably make up for it. The eareful hus- 
haiidmaii must examine the plants at different perioils, and 
reap when he finds the greatest iiuuiilily uf ripe uiul full 
seeds. It is not possible by any imiiingeiueni to liave all 
lliu llowers come to seed in perfection; 1ml iiiider favour¬ 
able circ.umstonees from four to five ipiarli rs of good seed 
may be obtained from an acre of well-tilled land. 

Manure, is seldom or never laid upon land in whieli Imek- 
wheat is sown, because even where manure is abundant it is 
reserved for oilier crops supposed to re(|ijire it iiiorc. It is as¬ 
serted by many (hat iiiaiiuco ni.ihos the buck-wheat run to 
huiini and diiiiinishes tlie crop of seed. That this may he the 
case, with injadieioiis additions of dung, we arc nut inclined 
to dispute ; but if the land was tilled to a sufficient depth, 
if the manure was well prepared and intimately mixed with 
the soil, ami if the buek-wlieat was sown thin in proportion 
to the riehncs.s of the land, we liave no lieubt that it would 
not only grow high and strong and blossom well, but would 
also give an abundant ei-op of seeds. The reason wliy 
crops run to straw ami are defioienl in corn, wliuii the land 
is moist and bus been higuly manurefl, is, that the tnutiurc 
ploughed in and eoverc'd only witll a few inehes of soil ex¬ 
cites an extraordinary vegetation in the young green plant, 
which makes it shoot out a strong vigorous stem ; hut by the 
time of Howering the dry weather has exhausted the rich 
moisture of the manure, and the plant, pushing its roots 
ilownwards in search of food, finds n less fertile soil below, 
out of which it cannot draw the materials to form a liril mid 
plump sued. Hut when a soil is miturally rielit or tirlilicially 
made so to a eonsideralile depth, a strong and-high stem is 
generally the forerunner of a great bulk of seed, a.i is OlU-n 
seen in those oats which are scattered thinly mnong winter 
tares, the straws of which are like roeds. and the grain, if 
allowed to ripen, is always both heavy and abundant. 

Buck-wheat is sometimes out in its tender state for 
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Boiline cattle. It >* ** increase the milk of cows 

greatly : it is also occasionally pastured by sheep. There 
is a diversity of opinion on its qualities, some speaking 
highly of it, and others asserting, and with some appearance 
of truth, that it is not eaten by sheep or cattle in preference 
to any other plant, and that it has a stupifying and intoxi¬ 
cating effect when eaten in any great quantity. Upon the 
whole, we are inclined to think that its value is chiefly as | 
an addition to the variety of plants cultivated for their seeds, 
and as a cheap vegetable manure. 

Buck-wheat may be reaped with the sickle or mown with 
the scythe, or it may be pulled up by the roots. The latter 
method is recommended by some, as loss likely to shed the 
seed when fully ripe. In dry weather it is recommended 
to cut or pull it very early in the morning or late at night, 
when the dew is on it, and not to move it much in the day. 
It may be tied up in sheaves or put into small heaps, as is 
done with peas. In either case birds must be carefully 
scared away, or they will take a large share of tho produce. 

Buck-wheat as a grain may be given to horses instead of 
oats, or mixed with them. No grain seems so eagerly eaten 
by poultry, or makes them lay eggs so soon and so abun¬ 
dantly, The meal, when it is ground, is excellent for fat¬ 
tening cattle or pigs. The flour is line and white, but from 
a deficiency in gluten does not make good fermented bread. 
It serves well however for pastry and cakes: crumpets 
made of buck-wheat flour eaten with butter are a favourite 
dainty for children in Holland. A hasty pudding is also 
made of tho flour with water or milk, and eaten with butter 
or sugar. 

On a careful consideration of the reasons for and against 
a more general cultivation of buck-wheat in our northern 
climates, it appears to have certain qualities whi<!h make it 
well w’orth attention. As it belongs to a different natural 
family in the vegctahle kingdom it is probable that it may 
bo a useful change when the land has been too long cropped 
with gramineous plants. It may impart to the soil, or 
ab.'.trnct from it, some principles by which its power of pro¬ 
ducing other crops may be increased. This can only be 
learned with certainty by repeated experiments ; but some 
considerable effect may he expected from the powerful salts 
which we know arc found in tho ashes. Its use as a 
manure is indisputable ; the only thing required is an accu¬ 
rate calculation of the comparative expense of its applica¬ 
tion, with that of bones or any other purchased manure, 
taking ijuality and quantity into consideration. A few ex¬ 
periments on an extensive scale, and made with that atten¬ 
tion to minute circumstances which is so often neglected in 
agricultural experiments, and repeated with perseverance, 
might place the cultivation of buck-wheat in a new point 
of view. 

The result of the analysis of the ashes produced by burn¬ 
ing buck-wheat straw as given by Vauquelin is 

Carbonate of potash . . . 29*5 

Sulphate of potash . . . 3*8 

Carbonate of lime . . . . 17*5 

,, magnesia . . . 13*5 

Silica .16*2 

Alumina .10*5 

Moisture and loss .... 9 * 


100 

These results will no doubt vary according to tho soil in 
which the plants have grown. But the carbonate of potash 
is so abundant that it has been suggested as a profitable 
use of the haum to burn it for the purpose of obtaining this 
useful salt. This abstraction from the soil, or its addition 
to it in tho shape of manure, must produce a considerable 
effect on the fertility. There is another species of buck¬ 
wheat mentioned by some authors as superior to the com¬ 
mon, and more deserving of culture in northern climates; 
it is called tho Polygonum Tartaricum. Yuart, in his ex¬ 
cellent article ‘ Succession de Culture,’ in the ‘ Cours Com- 
plel d'Agriculture,’Paris, 1820, speaks highly of the Tar¬ 
tarian buck-wheat. It is yellower in tho colour, and bears 
a smaller seed, but is much hardier. Its stubble will re¬ 
main alive during tho winter, grow out in spring, and pro¬ 
duce a second crop the next year if let alone; but this aoes 
not seem any great advantage, as the second crop is very 
apt to be overrun with wcms. Yuart mentions a crop 
grown in the Department de I’lsere which appears extra¬ 
ordinary; 12 measures sown produced 1296 measures, or 
more than a hundredfold, in a very drv season. Another 


gentleman obtained 80 for one. Notwithstanding these 
accounts, Tbaer, who has repeatedly toied it, says that * its 
produce in a field is so insignificant that he cannot join in its 
praise.' (vol. iv. s. 162). Perhaps the experiments made in 
a rich spot in a garden have given results which multiplied 
produced the above extraordinary returns. Agricultural 
experiments are unfortunately often made in this way, and 
consequently give v(ot fallacious results. 

BUCKOWINE, Tlie, now forms the Galician circle of 
Czernovicz. [Galicia.] 

BUCO'LICS, from the Greek BovkoXikcc (Bncdlica), sig¬ 
nifying literally, * poems on the tending of oxen or bents 
generally.* Bucolics are a species of poetry, or rather an 
exercise in verse, in which the interlocutors arc shepherds, 
husbandmen, and their mistresses. Great antiquity is 
claimed for its invention. Some have babbled about the 
Golden Age and Arcadia; and some have attributed it to 
the Sicilians, perhaps for no hotter reason than because their 
island exhibits abundance of pastoral scenery. Others have 
said, that on the invasion of Greece by tho Persians, when 
the festivals of Diana wore suspend^, the country people 
thronged the temples and sang hymns to that goddess 
concerning their rural occupations, which thence were called 
Bucolics. There has been equal difference about the name 
of the inventor, and Diomus and Daphnis, whoever they 
may be, Stcsicliorus and Theocritus, has each had his sup¬ 
porters ; for the critics have forgotten that it i.s one thing 
to sing as shepherds do while tending their Hocks, and quite 
another thing to sing as poets do when relating the life of 

Moschus, and Bion, have written Bucolics in 
Greek, and Virgil has copied them in his Eclogues. Cal- 
piirnius, a later liCtin poet, has shown us how tame atid 
insipid Bucolic poetry may be. Such beauties as these 
compositions contain are chiefly comprised in delicacy of 
expression and refinement of language. Bucolic poetry has 
been little cultivated by the nuNlerns: the French have 
converted it into mawkish gallantry ; and the rank which 
it maintains in England may be estimated, when it is 
stated that Cunningliam and Shenstone have been its prin¬ 
cipal ornaments. Those who deem this subject worthy of 
further investigation may look to the * Poetics of Scaliger, 
i. 4 ; ‘ Salmasiiis on Solinus,’ pp. 851, 867 ; and the disser¬ 
tation prefixed by Heync to liis edition of the Eclogues of 
Virgil. 

HUCU. [Diosma.] 

BUD, or LEAF-BUD. in vegetable physiology, is the 
organized rudiment of a branidi. Whatever liecomcs a 
branch is, when first organized, a bud; but it docs not 
therefore follow that all buds become branches; on the 
contrary, owing to many disturbing causes, to which refer¬ 
ence will presently bo made, buds are subject to transforma¬ 
tions and deformities which mask their real nature. 

A leaf-bud is constmeted thus:—In its centre it consists 
of a minute conical portion of soft succulent cellular tissue, 
and over the surface of this arc arranged rudimenbary leaves, 
in tho form of scales. These scales are closely applied to 
each other; those on the outside arc the largest and thickest, 
and the most interior are the smallest and most delicate. 
In cold countries the external scales are often covered with 
hair, or a resinous varnish, or some other contrivance, which 
enables them to prevent tho access of frost to the young and 
tender centre which they protect; but in warm countries 
whero such a provision is not required, they are green and 
smooth, and much less numerous. The cellular centre of a 
bud is the seat of its vitality; the scales that cover it arc 
the parts towards the development of which its vital ener¬ 
gies arc first directed. 

A leaf-bud usually originates in the axil of a leaf: indeed 
there arc no leaves in the axil of which one or more buds 
are not found either in a rudimentary or a perfect state. Its 
cellular centre communicates with that of the woody centre 
of the stem, and its scales are in connexion with the bark of 
the latter. When stems have the structure of Exogens, tlie 
bud terminates one of the medullary processes; in Endo- 
gens it is simply in communication with the cellular matter 
that lies between the bundles of woody tissue in such stems. 
It is moreover important to observe that this is true not only 
of what are called normal buds, that is to say of buds 
which originate in the axil of the leafy organs, but also of 
adventitious buds, or such as arc occasionally developed in 
unusual situations. It jvould seem as if, under favuurabln 
circumstances, buds may be formed wherever the cellular 
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tissue is present; for they occur not only at the end of the. 
medullary processes of the root and stem of Exogens, but 
on the margins of leaves, as in Bryophyllum, Malaxis 
paludosa, and many others; and occasionally on the surface 
of leaves, as in the cose of an Ornithogalum published by 
Turpin, and not ve^ uncommonly in ferns. 

A leaf-bud has three special properties, those of growth, I 
attraction, and propagation. In warm damp weather, 
under the influence of light, it has the power of increasing ' 
in size, of developing new parts, and so of growing into I 
whatever body it may be eventually destined for. In 
effecting this it lengthens by the addition of new matter to 
its cellular extremity, and it increases in diameter partly 
by a lateral addition to the same kind of tissue, and partly 
by the deposit of woody matter emanating from the bases 
of the scales or leaves which clothe it. As soon as growth 
commences, the sap which a bud contains is cither expended 
in forming new tissue, or lost by evaporation; in order to 
provide for such loss, the bud attracts the sap from that 
part of tho stem with which it is in communication; that 
]>art so acted upon attracts sap in its turn from the tissue 
next it, and so a general movement towards tho buds is 
established as far as the roots, by which fresh sap is ab¬ 
sorbed from the soil. Thus is caused the jdienomcnon of 
tho flow of the si^ Every leaf-bud is in itself a complete 
body,consisting ofa vital centre, covered by nutritive organs 
or hairs. Although it is usually called into life while at¬ 
tached to its parent plant, yet it is capable of growing as a 
separate portion, and of producing a new individual in all 
respects the same as that from which it was divided; hence 
it is a propiigating organ as much as a seed, although not 
of the same kind; and advantage has been taken of this for 
horticultural purposes. [Buouino.] 

In general a bud is developed into a branch; but that 
power is interfered with or destroyed by several causes. 
Tliis must be evident from tho following consideration inde- 
pondonily of all others. Every one knows that leaves are 
arranged with great .symmetry upon young branches; as 
buds arc .axillary to leaves, the branches they produce ought 
therefore to be as symmetrically arranged as leaves; ami 
this wo see docs not happen. \Ve may account for this in 
two or three ways : accidental injuries will doubtless destroy 
some; from want of light others will never be called into 
ar.tion ; and of those which are originally excited to growth 
a part is always destroyed by the superior vigour of ncigh- 
bouriiig buds, which attract away their food and starve 
them. Tlierc is moreover in many plants a special ten¬ 
dency to produce their leaf-buds in a stunted or altered 
state. In fir trees the side buds push forth only two, or a 
small number of leaves, and never lengthen at all: in the 
cedar of Lebanon they lengthen a little, bear a cluster of | 
leaves at their points, and resemble short sjjurs; in the 
•sloe, the whitethorn, and many other plants, they lengthen 
more, produce no leaves except at their very base, and grow 
into hard sharp-pointed spines. Bulbs are nothing but 
loaf-buds, with unusually flesliy scales, anil with the power 
of separating spontaneously from the mother plant; and 
flower-buds are theoretically little more than leaf-buds with¬ 
out the power of lengthening, but with the organs that cover 
them in a special slate. Hence flowers are modified 
branches. [1 'i.owkr.] , c , 

BUDA, or OPEN (the first name, as well as tho bcla 
vonian ‘ Budin,’ being tliat by which it is known in the 
country itself), a city on the right hank of the Danube, in 
the circle of Pcsth, and nearly in the centre of tho kingdom 
of Hungary, is united with I’oslh, which lies opposite to it 
on the left hank of that riv., and is joined to it by a bridge 
about .1800 ft. in length: the two towns constitute the me¬ 
tropolis of Hungary and seat of government. Buda is said 
to derive its name from Buda, a brother of Attila, who made 
the town his residence, and much enlarged it. On the 
other hand, Alt-Ofen, which extends further up the Uatiubc, 
and is looked upon as a separate quarter of Buda, and is a 
privileged m. t., is ascertained to liavc existed in the 
of the Homans, and was by them called Sicambria. 1 he 
name of Ofen (oven or kiln) has been given to it by the 
Germans, who form the bulk of its inhabitants. It was the 
spot also where the modern Huns or Magy&rs first estalilished 
their head-quarters: it was raised to the rank of a royal free- 
lown by Bela IV. ; and became tho seat of governmeiit m 
the year 1784 Buda, from its greater antiquity, has not 
inaptly been styled the mother of Pestli. It is built round 
tbo .Schlossbcrg in the midst of 4 mountainous and pictu¬ 


resque country, bordering E. on tho banks of the Danube, 
and encircled by vineyards and forests on the other three 
sides; it is about 9 m. in circuit, and according to Bluraeu- 
bach contained tliree years ago 3089 houses and 29,437 inh„ 
independently of the garrison and strangers. These num. 
bers exhibit an increase of 2509 since the year 1804, when 
there were 6278 families, and 26,948 inh. The centnd 
part of Buda is comprohended in what is called the Fortress, 
and rising on all sides round the acclivities of the Schlose- 
berg is inclosed at its foot by walls and bastions; thence 
it spreads out into five suburbs, tho most considerable os 
well OS handsomest of which is tho ‘ Water-town,' which 
extends northwards; W. of this lies tho * Via Regia,' a long 
narrow street with remarkably high houses; and further to 
tho E. of both stands the New-town (or Neu-stift), a more 
cheerful cjuartcr than cither, but on a less lofty scale of 
construction, with a lino of warehouses on tho Danube; 
this suburb is immediately S. of Alt-Ofen. Tlio fourth 
is * Taban’ or ‘ the Raizen-town,' which skirts the Scbluss- 
berg on tho S., and is tho largest and most populous of any 
quarter outside of the walls. North of the Raizeu-town, atid 
between this and the Via Regia, lies ‘ Cliristina-town,’ which 
is full of gardens, and built m tho valley that separates the 
Schlossberg from the vine-clad heights which extend W. of 
it. To the S. of the whole there is a lofty eminenec ctilleii 
llio Blocksborg or Gerhardsberg, on tbo summit of whieh 
tbo Royal Observatory has been built, ami its sides are 
studded with a multitude of small isolated villas and bouses. 
The Fortress, which occupies about a twelfth part of tiie 
entire area of Buda, is laid out on a regular plan, and is full 
of handsome buildings and spacious squares. It contains 
several pal.acus; among them are the royal palace, a ipiail- 
rangular structure, the front of which looks npon the 
Danube, is 564ft. in length, and contains 20.1 apartments; 
in the left wing is tbo cliapcl royal, whore the regalia arc 
kojit, and the right is appropriated for the Palatine's resi¬ 
dence and for the royal library. An extensive garden sur¬ 
rounds the palace on three of its sides. Tho other udifiees of 
note in this quarter arc the Gliurch of the Ascension of tho 
Virgin, a spacious Gothic structure; the garrison church, 
in which tho late emperor was crowned; the house of 
assembly for tho states, tho arsenal, tbo town-liall, and tho 
several buildings for tho military, posl-olUcc, cemmissariat, 
judicial, and other public dupartments, and the university 
press atid type-foundery. This, tho finest part of the town, 
is inhabited almost wholly by the officers and servants of 
tho crown, hut it is dull and lifeless in coinpari.soii witli tho 
quarters without llus walls, where the mechanic, inanu- 
laciurcr, and trader live. Tlie most remarkable objects 
in the Water-town are St. Anne's, a handsome parish 
church ; the church of the Capuchins, a statue of the Virgin 
Mary, and two sets of water-works, driven by horses, from 
which the Fortress is supplied. In the Via Regia are tho 
church of the h'ranciscans, a monastery, and the primate's 
residence ami olliccs. The New-town contains a column 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in commemoration of the 
plague of 1710, which is 52 ft. in height ; and the Raizen- 
town, the Roman Catholic church of St. Catherine, a Greek 
church, and tho residence of a Grcek bishop. Buda con¬ 
tains altoKcther twelve Koiiiai) Calliolie elm relics, one Greek 
ehureh, and a svnagogue. It possesses a royal archi-gyni- 
nasium (with about 600 pupilsy, a Roman Catliohe high 
sehool, several schools for tho middle and inferior classes, 
throe monasteries, and a nunnery. The height on which 
the observatory stands is about 516 ft. aliovc the level of the 
Mediterranean, and close upon the hanks of the Danuljc, 
which is 216 ft. above the same level. The observatory 
itself, in 47” 2'/12" N. hit., ami 19" 2' 45" E. long., be¬ 
longs to the university of I'eslh, anil is eomposed of a main 
building and two lowers, both of whieh are asecnilcil by 
staircases carefully iliseonncctcil from the walls. No ex¬ 
pense lias been spared to simply this establishment with 
the finest instruments and apparatus. The sulphurous 
warin-batlis in various parts of the suburbs are jiarticularly 
deserving of attention. Bitda contains two public hospitals, 
and one for females, an asylum for indigent townsmen, a 
lazaretto and infirmary, a refuge f»r navigators, and other 
benevolent institutions. 

Buda is by no means a manufacturing town; there is one 
silk and velvet factory, the annual returns of which do not 
exceed 12,000/.; a manufactory of Icatlicr, to the extent 
of about 25,000/. a year; a cannon-foundery, several Mpper- 
smilh’s works, and a gunpowder manufactory; besides otto 
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Bpinning-mill for silk thread, and an earthenware and a 
tobacco manufactory. A few woollens and linens are also 
made. The trade of the town principally consists in the wines 
produced by the vineyards in the environs, to the average 
amount of 140,000 or 150,000 aulms (2,100,000 to 2.250,000 
gallons). In very favourable seasons, as many as 300,000 
aulms, or about 4,500,000 gallons, are made. ’ The bulk of 
this wine, which is not much inferior to Bui^undy, and is 
well known under the name of ‘ Ofener-Wein,’ comes from 
the extensive vineyards belonging to the town itself, which 
are said to cover an area of 70 so. m. 

Independently of a theatre, Buda possesses within its 
walls a variety of places for public amusement, and without 
them, an inexhaustible fund of attractions in the beauty and 
diversity of the surrounding country. Buda was captured 
by the Ottomans in 1541, and remained in their possession 
until the year 1686. 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM. Among the religions of 
Asia, that of Buddha is one of the most remarkable, partly 
for the peculiar character of its doctrine, and partly on 
account of the vast number of its followers, ^rom India 
Proper, the country which gave it birth, nearly every trace 
of Buddhism has now disappeared; but it has become the 
religion of the great majority of the inhabitants of the high 
table-land'to the north of the Himalaya, as far as the 
boundary of Siberia, and it is the prevailing creed of China, 
of the Peninsula of India beyond the Ganges, of Ceylon, 
and several islands of the Indian archipelago, and of the 
empire of .Japan. According to an estimate given by 
Hassel, there are now upon the globe—Christians of all 
denominations, 120 millions; Jews, nearly 4 millions; Mo¬ 
hammedans, 252 millions; followers of the Brahmaie reli¬ 
gion, 111 millions; Buddhists, 315 millions. 

Though much has been written upon Buddhism, a critical 
investigation of its origin, its system of doctrines, and the 
history of its ditfusion among so large a {lortion of mankind, 
is still a desideratum. Hardly any of the original authentic 
documents of the sect, which arc writleti in Sanskrit, have 
yet heeii fully examined, and the information which we now 
possess respecting its dogmas is almost exclusively derived 
from sources of a secondary rank. Wo think it right, 
therefore, to warn our readers not to receive with too im¬ 
plicit faith the statements respecting Buddhism, which wc 
shall endeavour to condense within the limits of the present 
article. Several disliiiguishisl scholars, among whom wc 
may mention Mr. Isaac Jacob Schmidt, of St. Petersburg, 
Mr. Alexander Csoma de Kiiibs, now at Calcutta, Mr. Brian 
Houghton Ho<Igson, now at Cat'hmandu in Nepal, and 
Mr. George Tumour, in Ceylon, arc severally engaged in 
inquiries, the results of which may materially affect the 
opinions here advanced. 

The origin of Buddhism is involved in much obscurity. 
Doubts have been raised whether Buddhism is of Indian 

? ;rowth, or whether it was introduced from abroad; tbo ro- 
alive antiquity of Buddhism and the religion of tbo Brah- 
rnanical Hindus, who follow the religion of the Vedas, has 
been matter of dispute; and the greatest discrepancy prt^vails 
with respect to the epoch wliich, acconling to various au¬ 
thorities, should be assigned to the founder of the sect. 

Among those who, contrary to the opinion generally' 
received by the Buddhists themselves, have suspected that 
the sect did not originate in India, Sir William .Jones must 
be mentioned. The curled or woolly appearance of the hair 
on the head of the statues of Buddha, many of which are 
sculptured in a block kind of limestone, combined with other 
circumstances, led him to form an opinion, that the inhabit¬ 
ants of India, who occupied the country previous to its inva¬ 
sion by the Brahmanic tribes from the north, were of African 
descent, and that in the sculptured representations of their 
legislator some of the charaoterislic api>caranccs of the negro 
race had been preserved. (Axiatie Jies, vol.i. p. 427.) But 
the foundation on which this opinion rests is in some degree 
shaken by the fact, that images of Buddha are as frequently 
seen iu white or grey as in black stone; while on the con¬ 
trary, statues of Krishna, Sdrya, GanJtsa, atid other deities 
of the vorieus Brahmanical sects, with whom the presumed 
reason of the Buddhists for giving the preference to black 
could have no weight, are nevorthetess frequently seen of that 
colour. Another argument against the supposed African 
origin of Buddha tnay be deduced from the enumeration of 
his lakshanat and vyanjanat, or points of beauty and pecu¬ 
liar personal appearances, which arc so familiar to Buddhists 
every where, that this circumstance alone seems to warrant 


their antiquity, and to entitle them to at least equal credit 
in our inquiry into the extant sculptured images of t lie sage. 
The original Sanskrit text of the thirty-two lakshanax at 
‘ characteristics,’ and of the eighty vyanjanas or ‘ peculiar 
signs' of Buddha, has just been published in the appendix 
to an interesting paper by Mr. Hodgson in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 314,'&c. Among the 
filmier we observe one (No. 14, suvama-varnafa) which 
describes Buddha as being of a gold-coloured complexion ; 
and among the latter there is one (No. 59, tunga-nA^ikatat, 
according to which he had a prominent (aquiline?) nose. Botli 
these epithets are utterly inapplicable to an individual of tiic 
negro race. (See Abel Remusat, Melanges Asiatiques, Paris, 
1825, 8VO., vol. i. p. 100, &c.) With reference to the curly 
hair of the statues of Buddha, we may mention that, accord¬ 
ing to a remark of Colonel Mackenzie {As. Res., ix. p. 249), 
the Mahavratas, a class of Jaina ascetics who arc not 
allowed to shave the head with razors, employ their disciples 
to pull out the hair by the roots; and to the effects of this 
operation they attribute the appearance on the beads of 1 he 
images of their Gurus or saints, which Europeans su]>;iose 
to represent curly or woolly hair. It has betm suggested by 
some, that the curls on the head of the images of Buddha 
might bo accounted for in a similar manner. In the list of 
personal characteristics of Buddha, however, no less tlum 
six terms descriptive of his hair are enumerated (rtjanju/ias. 
No. 72—78), which, though some are not very clear in 
themselves, seem to attach a notion of beauty to its pecnliiir 
appearance; this could hardly be the case if the curls had 
been considered as morbid, and produced by a violent extir¬ 
pation of tbo hair. The answer which Mr. Hodgson ob¬ 
tained from a jiricst in Nepal to an inquiry respecting the 
reason of Kuddlia being represented with curled locks was 
to this cttcct, that it was considered a point of beauty; 
still the notion is, as Mr. Hodgson observes, an odd oiu! H)r 
a se<rt whi(di insists on tonsure. 

The Buddhists themselves, however mncli they may dis- 
ogree as to the ]><>riod at whicdi the founder of their religion 
lived, make np pretensions to a very high antiquity of their 
sect, but admit on every oeeasiou the jjriority of the Brah- 
mniiic creed. The principal considerations upon which the 
superior antiquity of the Buddhists over the Brahmatis has 
by some been asserted, are, 1st, the existence of large 
architectural remains evidently referable to the Bauddlia 
sect, which are widely spread over nearly the whole country 
now occupied by the various sects of the Brahmanical pro¬ 
fession ; 2n(l, the ctitiro abs«mcc of every living remnant of 
the Bauddha sect throughout India, whi<ih presupposo.s that 
it must have ceased to c.xist at a very early dale; 3r<l, llii; 
opinion generally admitted that the Brahmanic tribes in¬ 
vaded India, from the north or north-west, wliich niiglit 
scorn to favour a conjecture that the earlier inhabitaiiis of 
the coiiutrv, whom they subdued and suhscquciitly expelled, 
were Buddhists; and 4th, the peculiar character of Bud 
dhism, which is in many respects simpler than Brali- 
matiism, c. g., in the absence of castes, and thus secin.-i 
to agree better with our notions of the state of society in the 
early stages of its development. It will howeier be 
readily admitted that these arguments are open to objec¬ 
tions. Tlio existence of architectural remains, fur from 
establishing any claim on the part of the Buddliists to ab¬ 
solute priority, only proves that the sect to which these 
monuments belong must for a time, and probably at a 
remote pcriotl, have been in the undisturbed possession of 
the country ; and also that it had attained considerable pro- 
(Iciency in the arts of architecture and sculpture, which 
would naturally lead us to presume an advanced state of 
general civilization. That there are no Buddhists at present 
in the country where their former dominion is attested by 
those monuments, may be considered as corroborating the 
well-estahlishc«l report of the violence and intolerance with 
which the Bauddlms were for many centuries persecuted by 
the Brahmans, and at last, in the seventh century of our tera, 
almost entirely expelled from India. Tho supposition that 
Bauddhas were in the possession of the country at tlie time 
when the Brahmanic tribes invaded it, is likewise subject to 
serious doubts. The caste named S&Uras in the Brahmanic 
codes of law consists, in our opinion, of such of the original 
inhabitants of India as became subject to the Brahmans and 
were suffered to continue in tho country where the con¬ 
querors settled, but were entirely dependent on the will of 
tho latter, and did not participate in any of those civd rights 
which the Brahmanic eokimunity conferred on its members. 
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The code of laws attributed to Mann speaks of them as of 
an inferior order of beings, uncivilized and incapable of 
civilization, the very contact or approach of whom is con¬ 
taminating; expressions, certainly, which even the pride of 
a conqueror or the fanaticism of a religious persecutor could 
hardly have applied to a sect, the monuments of whose skill 
in sculpture still excite our astonishment; and widely dif¬ 
ferent from the spirit in which tlte Brahmanic zealot 
Sankara, in his Commentary on the Vedanta, notices and 
refutes these adversaries of the orthodox faith. Among all 
nations, moreover, to whom Buddhism has found access, 
and as far backwards as we can trace its history, it is evident 
that its followers have always regarded Sanskrit, the sacred 
language of tho Brahmans, and the mother of numerous | 
dialects now spoken in India, as the medium through which I 
tile doctrines of the sect were originally promulgated; and I 
we find that detached Sanskrit words and jihrascs relative | 
to theology have bccomu so inseparably connected with tho I 
religious ideas which they wore once employed to express, 
that they have accompanied the Bauddha faith ill all its 
migrations, and are now current in many a language un¬ 
connected with tho Sanskrit. This use of the Sanskrit 
language is one of the strongest arguinciits in support of 
tliu opinion that Buddhism originated in a country where 
Brahmanism thou (lourished. Nor can wo admit that this 
opinion is contradicted by tlie pretended simpler character 
of Buddliism, whioli has no distinction of castes. In tliu 
most uiiticnt portions of tliu Vedas, a division of the people J 
into tribes is uUiided to, iiiid the earliest account of India I 
by the Greeks who visited the country (Arrian., Indie., c. 11, | 

; Diodor. Sic., ii. c. 10, -11 ; Strabo, xv. e. J, p. 7i):i, 70-1 ; I 
Casaiib.; Pliii. Iliitl. Nat., vi. c. 10,1 describe its inhabitants i 
us distributed into certain classes. An institution so iiia- 
lerially anecliiig the entire frame of society anil the interests 
of every individual inemher of'^he cominuiiily can only 
have arisen gradually ; partly, it seems, out of circumstances 
attending tho inaiiiicr in wliicJi the country came into the 
possession of the ruling tribes, and giartly us tho result of 
that fondness of per[>cluating like heirlooms, by descent 
from i’aiher to son, certain ofliecs, or the exercise of certain ! 
arts and jirofessions, which is so peculiarly characteristic of 
almost all nations of the Iiido-Germanie race. Positive 
Ians may have regulated this instilutioii, anil by their 
sanction have contributed to render it permanent; but wc 
must ri’ject as utterly untenable the notion that a system 
of this kind could have been produced by the act of any 
legislator, however powerful, among a nation where no 
trace of a distribution into classes previously existed. Yet 
to ail assinnptioii similar to this wc should bo driven, were 
wc to admit (as we believo it must bo admitted) that llierc 
was no ditt'erence of race between the two sects, and still to 
suppose that Buddhism, which recognises no distinction of 
caste, was prevalent in India before the introduction of the 
Bralinianical institutions. 

We have thought it right to notice these arguiiieiit.s adduecd 
in support of the asserted priority of the Baiiddhas over the 
Braluiiaiis, tlioiigU that theory may at present be considered 
as almost out of date, and all who have inquired into tho 
subject .seem to agree in llieadvor.se opinion, that Buddhism 
grew out of Braiimanisni, and that the earliest I iidian sect, of 
which wo have any distinct knowledge, is that of the followers 
of the Vedas, who wor.shipped the sun. fire, and the elements. 

According to the concurrent traditions of the Buddhists, 
ill various parts of Asia, the founder of the sect was the son 
of Suildhodana, king of Magadha in South Behar, and M:t>{i. 
Ilis name is said to have been Sarvarthasiddha; but he was 
frequently called by what appears to have been a sort of 
patronymic designation, Gautama, and by the complimentary 
surnames SSkyasinha and Siikyamuni. i. e., ‘ the lion ’ or 
the ‘ devotee of ftlic race of) Sakya.’ The title of Buddha, or 
‘ the Sage,’ does not seem to have been given to him till 
after he had attained eminent sanctity us a teacher of reli¬ 
gion. Several of tliesc names appear under somewhat mo¬ 
dified shapes in the languages of the various Buddhist na¬ 
tions: tints Siikyamuni has, by the Mongols, been corrupted 
into Shigiinuni; Gautama, precwled by the honorific Sans¬ 
crit title of Sramatia, ‘the ascetic,' has, in Siamese, become 
Somraonacodom ; the Chinese have converted Magadha into 
Moki-to, under which name they comprehend India gene¬ 
rally : Buddha they have corrupted into Fu-ta and Fo ; and 
Suiidhi'idana, like many other Sanskrit compound names, 
they have analyzed and translated into their own language 
by Zing-fan-waag, i. ‘ the eater pure food.’ 


The ciromastancea of the life of Buddha which we find 
recorded, are only few. Conformably to the prevailing 
usage of tlio country, the infant was, a few days after his 
birth, presented before the image of a deity, which is said ta 
have inclined its head when the child was brought near its 
shrine, as a presage of his future gieatncss. In his tenth year 
the boy was placed under the guidance of a spiritual instruc¬ 
tor, whose name, according to a Mongol account of the liih 
of Buddha, was Bah-Burenu Bakshi. He soon developed 
mental faculties of the first order, and bocainc equally dis¬ 
tinguished by the uncommon beauty of his person. At 
the age of 20 years he married a noble virgin called YasD- 
dhar:i Dfivi in the Ceylonese account of his life, lie had by 
her two children, a son («’hom llie Mongols call Racholi, 
the Ceylonese, Raliula Kuinareyo) and a daughter. At tliis 
period of his life it is related that earnest meditations con¬ 
cerning the depravity and misery of luankind began to en¬ 
gage lii.s mind, and he conceived a plan of retiring from 
luiinan society and becoming a hermit. His father endea¬ 
voured in vain to frustrate tliis design; Buddha escaped 
the >igilanee of the guards appointed to watch him, and 
took Ilis abode on the bunks of a river, named in the Mongol 
history Arnasara or Narasaru, in tho kingduiu of Udtpa. 
Here he li\ed during six years, undistiirheil in liis devout 
cunteiiiplutioiis. At the expiration ot this period ho I'uine 
(brwnrd iit WiiruuKlii (Varanasi, i. c., Benares) us a religions 
Icaelier. It is said that, by some who heard liiiii, doubU 
were at first enterlained as to the si>iiiidnc.ss of hi.s mind; 
but his doctrines soon gained eiviht, and were propagateil 
so rapidly that Jhiddha liiinself lived to see Ihciii spread all 
over India. He died in his 8(llh year. (Klaproth's/IvAt 
PalyglaUa, p. 122, &c.; 1. J. Schmidt's Gesc/iichtr tier 
O.d-Shmf'oliai, p. a 12, 3l;J.) 

The staleuienls respecting the age when Buddha lived 
vary in a degree which is perhaps without a parallel in liis- 
tory. The dilference lielweeti the earliest epoch assigned 
for the death of Biuldha by some Tibetan writers, ami of 
tho epoch assumed by the Ceylonese, which is llie niO'-t mo¬ 
dern, amounts to 1877 }eurs, the former placing it in the 
jear 2120, and the latter in the jear 513 before Chri-,t. 
Bolden, in his work on untieiit Iiuliu (vol. i., p. 315—317) 
has brought into a tubuhir arruiigeiiieiit no less than 3.5 
dill'ereiil statements as to the time when Budilha died. 
Eight of these vary between the. years 2‘120 and 1202; 
11 between the years 10«1 and lOUO; and 13 between llii 
) ears 050 and 513 heloro our aira. The eoncuiTencc of a 
comparatively large proportion of those statements, in 
placing Buddha in the eleventh century, is remarkable, 
and, cumbiiieil with other cireuiiistaiices hereafter to he 
detailed, renders it probable that the Tibetan and 
Mongol account wbich fixes bis birth in either 1022 or 
1027, and bis death in 012 or 047 before Christ (Sehinidl, 

1. c., p. .314), may conic very near the truth. The diserc- 
paiic.y of the other accounts may perhaps to a certain ex¬ 
tent be accounted for by asMiiiiing that those I’cguans, 
Siamese, Biirincse, and 0e)loiiese Biiddbists, who assign ii 
comparatively recent period, confounded llm original iiuilior 
of the sect with one of his sncce.ssors, who likewise received 
the title of Buddhas; and the lery early dates given by 
some, ebiedy 'i ibetan Buddhi.-Ls ie.ft., 2131 n. r., ai-cording 
to Ssanaiig Ssetseii), may possibly owe their origin to tho 
iiotiuii of six sagos, .similarly gifted with divine wisdom, who 
arc said to have pree.edcd Sakyasiiiha. (Hodgson, Trarnt- 
art.vf the Roy. Aniut. 

A document of great iinpurtaiice for Uio history of Bud¬ 
dhism, and which strongly conUrus us in our belief that ho 
llourislied about the year 1 uou ». c., is a list of the 3.'{ curliest 
Budhisaltwus, or successors ol Siikyasiiiha, as spiritual rulers 
of the Bauddha sect, whic*' A. Rfunusat iMHangen Asia- 
tiques, i., p. 113, &o.) and Klaproth {Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, vol. xii.) have drawn from Chinese and Japanese 
sources. Acconling to this list Sakyasinha was born on the 
8th day of the 4th month, in the 24th year of the reign of 
the Chinese king Tchao-wang of tho Tcheou dynasty (t. «„ 
according to Des Giiignes's calculations, 1U29 u.c.), and he 
died on the 15th day of tho 2n(i month in tho 69th year of 
Mou-wang (». e., 950 u.c.). Tho doc •mont then proceeds to 
enumerate the names of 28 Bauddha patriarchs, stating of 
most of them where they were bom, and also the year of tho 
contemporary Chinese kings in which they died. The 
28th patriarch is Bodhidlmrma, the last Who resided in 
India: ho is said to have embarked on the ‘ southern sea,’ 
and to have gone to Cbma, where he settled new the town 
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of Ho-nan. He died there in a.d. 495. The fact that no more 
than 28 patriarchs are enumerated in a period of 1445 years 
(between 950 B.c. and 495 a.d.) would alone he sufllcient to 
convince us that the list is imperfect, and that many names 
are wanting in it. The list indeed does not profess to be in 
every respect complete; the nrecise date of the accession or 
death of several of the patriarchs is stated not to be found on 
record, or to be known only approximatively; and these un¬ 
disguised imperfections, which an intention to deceive on 
the part of tho compiler might so easily have concealed, are 
calculated rather to confirm than to weaken our faith in 
the authenticity of the document. 

Mr. Wilson, in his account of the' Rdjd Tarangini,' a 
Sanskrit chronicle in verse, of the country of Cashmir (A*, 
lies., vol. XV. p. 111), has drawn attention to a passage which 
ho translates as follows:—‘When 160 years had elapsed 
from the emancipation .of the Lord Sfikyasinha in this 
essence of the world, a Bodhisattwa in this country (Cash- 
mir), named N&gdijuna, was Blmmiswara (lord of the 
earth).’ As previous passages of the same chronicle allude 
to Buddhism as extant ii) Cashmir, Mr. Wilson is of opinion 
that Sdkyasinha, the founder of the sect, has been here con¬ 
founded with one of his successors, a Bodhisattwa of the 
sixth century b.c. In the list of early Bodhisattwas pub¬ 
lished by R&musat, (c.ompare Klaproth, in the Nouveau 
Journal Asiatiifue, 1833, vol.xii. p. 421,) we find one ‘ Foc- 
thonanthi, (Buddhiinandi?) of Kanara, of the family of Gau¬ 
tama,’ who is stated to have died in the year 535 ».c. \Ve 
think it net unlikely that this may be the person intended 
in the passage quoted by Mr. Wilson. Deducting 150 years 
said to have elapsed after his death, wo have the year 
383 B.C. as the epoch at which the chronicle states that a 
Bauddha hierarch resided in Cashmir as spiritual chief, 
(according to Mr, Wilson s illustration of tho text,) contem¬ 
porary with Goiierdu, the temporal sovereign. 

The earliest allusion to the sect of Buddha in any western 
writer has been supposed to occur in Herodotus (lii., c. lUO; 
Korai, Prodr. Hell, Bibl. p. 271,) who says of certain Indians, 
that they kilt no animals, and live*on the vegetable products 
spontaneously proiluced by the soil. Nicolaus Damascenus 
may, however, possibly allude to the very words of Hero¬ 
dotus, in a detached passage where he speaks of an ab¬ 
stemious sect called Aritoni {'Apirovoi), which name 
seems to bo the Sanscrit Arbat, or Arhuta, a very common 
designation of the Jaina sect, who arc even more distin¬ 
guished than the Bauddhas by their extreme tenderness for 
animal life. Arrian (Indie., c. 8) mentions the name of an 
antient fabulous king of India (Uou^i'ac), which rcsemblc.s 
that of Buddha in sound; hut the context in which it occurs 
does not appear to us to warrant the conjecture of Bohlcn 
(Indien, i. p. 319), that the founder of Buddhism be in¬ 
tended. Strabo (xv. c. l,p. 712, cd Cosnub.), on the au¬ 
thority of Megasthenes, states that there arc two classes of 
philosophers among the Hindus, the Brachmanes and Gar- 
manes ; and from the account which he gives of the latter, 
who are by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom., i. p. 305) more 
correctly called Sarmancs, it is clear that by them the Bud¬ 
dhists are to be understood. The name Sarmancs appears 
to be the Sanscrit word Sramana, ‘ a religious mendicant, an 
ascetic.' A Bauddha beggar is thus designated by a Brah¬ 
man in the * Mrichhakati,’ a Sanskrit drama, supixised by 
Mr. Wilson to have been written either one century before, 
or two centuries after our asra (act viii., p. 212, cd. Calcutt.) 
We recognise the same word under a slightly modified 
shape in the first component part of the name of the In¬ 
dian philosopher Zarmanos Ghanes (YApftavoc X.av>ic, written 
in some MSS. Zapnavoxhy<V, 'iap/iavoc Xiiyac, yMpfiavo- 
xdviic; and in Dion Cass. liv. c. 9, '/Mpfiapoe, Xapnapot:, or 
Za/iapKoc), who came to Europe with an embassy from king 
Porus to Augustus, and voluntarily burnt himself at Athens. 
(Strabo, xv. c.i. pp. 719, 720.) 

Two very remarkable passages on the various sects pre¬ 
vailing in India occur in Clemens of Alexandria. In the 
first passage (Strom, lib. i. p. 359, ed. Potter) he says that 
there are two classes of philosophers in India, the Sarmanso 
and the Brochmane. * Among the Sarmanes those called 
Hylobii Mountagu Uiinks, should be read instead 

of <lX\5/Jioi) do not dwell in towns or bouses; they are 
clad with the bark of trees, cat acorns, and drink water 
with their hands; they know not marriage, nor procreation 
of children.* He then proceeds to say that * there are like¬ 
wise among the Indians persons obeying the precepts of 
Butta {Tioirra), whom they venerate Uke a god on account 


of his extreme sanctity.’ Here the followers of Bmta 
(Buddha) are clearly distinguished from both the Brach- 
maniB and Sarmanso. In the second passage (p. 539 , ed. 
Potter) Clemens speaks of a sect whom he calls Scmnol 
(another corruption of the Sanskrit name Sramana r): 
‘they go naked all their lives; they make it a point alw.us 
to speak the truth, and they inquire into the future They 
worship a certain pyramid, beneath which they believe the 
bones of some goil to be deposited. Neither tho Gymno- 
sophistse nor the Semnoi have any intercourse with women, 
for they deem this contrary to nature and to law, and for 
that reason they adhere to chastity. There arc also females 
of this class (Stfivai} who live in perpetual virginity.’ The 
pyramids here spoken of are evidently tho dagubas of the 
modern Buddhists. 

The statements respecting the religion of India and 
China given by the two Arabian travellers who visited these 
countries in the ninth century (Reiiaudot, Anctenne^ Jieia- 
tions des Indes et de la Chine, &.<i„ Paris, 1718, 8vo.) arc 
too vague to enable us in every instance to distinguish 
whether tho ‘ pagans,’ of whom they speak, were Bauddhas 
or not In the report of t’ae first traveller (1. c. p. 3) We meet 
with an allusion to the impression of a foot on Adam’s 
Peak in the Island of Ceylon, a spot known to Ebn Ba- 
(uta (Lee’s translation, p. 1S9) as a place of pilgrimage, 
which it has continued to he till tho present day with the 
Ceylonese Buddhists: the second traveller, iii speaking of 
the natives of India, calls their priests Brahmans (I. c. p. 
107), and in the account which he gives of their ascelic-s, 
and of their religious institutions generally, nothing ucctirs 
that would, in our opinion, admit of an application to the 
Bauddhas. These statements, though not very explicit, are 
yet interesting, as they seem to attest the expulsion of the 
Buddhists from India snme time previous to the ninth (-en- 
tury, and the existemte of the sect in Ceylon. 

In the Ante-Islamic portion of the Arabic chronieli! of 
Abulfecla, published some years ago by Fleischer (Abul- 
feda. Hint. Anteislamica, &c., cd. 11. O. Fleischer, ia:i])/ig, 
1831, 4to.), there is a curious chapter on tho various tribes 
of India (p. 170, &c.) given on the authority of Shehrestani, 
a writer who nourished in the first half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Most of the Indian tribes, or rather sects, there no¬ 
ticed, are easily recognised even under the somewhat adul¬ 
terated names given to them by the Arab, as various 
branches of Brahmanic Hindus: and the only sect, the 
name of which bears any similarity to that of the Bud¬ 
dhists, the Behuditm (al Buhudiyyah, in the Arabic text), are 
described in a manner which removes every possibility of 
their being taken for followers of Sfikyasinlia. 

Wo have already alluded to the indirect testimony which 
Ebn Batuta gives of the existence of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
in describing the pilgrimage to the impression of Buddha’s 
foot on Adam's Peak. In his account of Hindustan, be 
describes the burning of widows and other practices repro¬ 
bated by tlie Buddhists, tho prevalence of whii-.h is suflitMoiil 
to convince us that Brahmanism was at that time the esta¬ 
blished religion of the country. 

Marco Polo, who visited Tangent during the second haK 
of the thirteenth century, describes the religious institutions 
of Kanipion, the principal city of that province, in a manner 
to convince us that Buddhism was then tho prevailing creed 
there, though the name is nut mentioned. ‘ Tlie idolaters 
of Kampion,' says he, • have many religious houses or 
nioiiasterics aiul abbeys, built after the manner of tho 
country, and in these a multitude of idols, some of which are 
of worn, some of clay, aud some of stone, and covered with 
gilding. These images are held in extreme veneration. . . . 
Those persons amongst the idolaters who are devoted to tlie 
services of religion lead more correct lives, according to their 
ideas of morality, than tho other classes, abstaining from 
the indulgence of carnal and sensual appetites.' (Marsden's 
Travels of Marco Poh, p. 181.) 

An early account, communicated probably by travelling 
merchants, of a Lama, or spiritual chief, among the Bud¬ 
dhist Tartars, seems to have occasioned, in Europe, tho 
report of a Prester John, or a Christian pontiff, resident in 
Upper Asia. It deserves however to bo noticed that 
Borhebrseus (Hiat. Dynast., p. 280) speaks of a prince of 
the ‘ Eastern Turks,' who was a Christian, and who was 
named Ung-khan. or King John (Malic YuhatinS}: this 
prince reigned about the year 1202, and was dethroned by 
Gengizkhan. [Prkstkr John.) 

However small is tluAinformation to be gathered from these 
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passages of foreign writers at to the historj of Buddhism, it 
18 ajUcast in accordance with the traditions preserved among 
the Buddhists themselves. For several centuries after the 
appearance of Sdkyasinha his sect seems to have flourished 
in India, and to have been tolerated by the Brahmans in 
nearly the same manner as the various divisions still exist¬ 
ing among Hindus who follow the religion of the V^as. 
Buddhism appears during this pdriod to have penetrated 
the peninsula in every direction; and a succession of men 
of different parts of India, pre-eminent for piety, and con¬ 
sidered as the living types of Buddha, followed him as his 
(figuratively) lineal descendants, and as the pitriarchs or 
spiritual'beads of the sect. 

The numerous Buddhist temples, the 'remainaaf which 
are scattered over a wide extent of country in India, must 
be referred to this period. These remains it is not difflcult 
to distinguish from others often found in their immediate 
neighbourhood, but erected for the purposes of Brahmanical 
worship. The principal characteristics of temples built for 
the Buddhists are the dagobas and the images of Buddha. 
The dagoba is a hemispherical or sometimes pyramidal 
structure containing some relic of Buddha, which usually 
stands either within or (as in Ceylon, Siam, &c.) close by a 
Buddhist temple, end is supported by a pedestal, generally 
of a cylindrical shape, which varies in height. All images 
of Buddha represent merely human figures in a contem¬ 
plative posture, sometimes standing upright or reclining, 
but more frequently sitting on a bench, or i^uattcd down 
with the feet crossed and resting upon tho thighs ; the fore¬ 
finger of the right hand sometimes rests on one of the 
fingers of the left, but usually the left hand rests upon the 
left knee, and the right hand is placed on the lap, being 
held open, as if to receive an ofiering. The hair is always 
curled almost in the fashion of a wig, and the cars are c.\- 
tendcjl and drawn down as if by the weight of some orna¬ 
ment suspended at them. A nutnber of small cells is often 
seen near a Buddhist temple, apparently intended to afford 
.shelter to pilgrims, or to ascetics and priests permanently 
resident near the sanctuary. 

Ruins distinguished* by these peculiarities have been 
found near Benares, at Buddha Gaya in Bengal, at Bag in 
Malwa, near the Ajunta pass, atEllora, at Nasik. at Jiiner, 
at Carli, on iSalsctte, and at Guntoor. Some have even 
supposed that ruins of a similar structure, which have been 
found at Bamian in the Soliman Mountains, and at Ma- 
nikvala in Afghanistan, belong to the same class. Those 
of Boro Bodo (or Bura bcs>dcr>, in Java, cannot be mistaken, 
and prove undeniably that Buddhism once prevailed in the 
very centre of that island. The simultaneous occurreiK’o of 
traces of Brahnianic and of Buddhic worship in several of 
these places is most remarkable, and has not yet been satis¬ 
factorily accounted for: the most likely mode of solving 
the problem >s, in our opinion, one of the three explana¬ 
tions suggested by Krskinc, namely, that this proximity of 
their sanctuaries attests the friendly spirit that once pre¬ 
vailed between the two sects. Many notions pceuliiir to tho 
mythology and cosmography of the Brahmans se«’m at an 
early period to have been recoivcfl by the Buddhists, aiiff to 
liave been by them ailroitted os part of their own belief. 
This remark is well illustrated by Dr. Francis Btn hanan's 
paper on *thc Religion and l.itcraiiirc of the Bnrnias' 
(Asiat. Ret. vol. vii. p. 136, &c.), and by many passages in 
Sangernnino's * Description of the Burmese Empire,' edited 
by Dr. Tandy (Romo, 183.'t), which would, wo think, be 
found on comparison to agree almost literally with pas¬ 
sages in the PaurSnic works of the Brahmans ; and (Japtain 
Low, in his account of Tennasscrim iJnurnul nf the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 2.67), tells ns that in that province 
dramatic representations founded on the history of Rama 
are a favourite entertainment of the inhabitants. We 
merely hint the probability of some influence having been 
e.xereised by this adoption of Brahmanic notions upon the 
architecture and sculptured decorations of temples, Stc. 
erected by the Buddhists; and the possibility that, where 
remains of buildings of a Brahmanic character are now 
found near others of Buddhist character, both may be the 
work of the latter sect. 

The first foreign country into which Buddhism was in-1 
troduced from India appears to have been the island of 
(Jeylon. According to the traditions preserved in the Ma- 
hfivansi and Rfijilvalt, chronicles of Ceylon, written in the 
Pali language, the island received its first civilization through 
'Vijaya. the son of Sinhabfiba, ^ing of Waggoo (in the 


n^bem Cirears); who. being eKpolIed fratn his fother's 
kingdom, embarked with 700 followers, and landed on 
Ceylon on the day of Buddha's death; t. a., according to 
the Cingalese computation, in April, S43 b.c. (See the 
Epitome qf the Hiitory qf Ceylon, from Pali and Xlin- 
gttleea records, by Mr. George Tumour, in the Ceylon 
Almanaehtoy 1833, p. 224, &c.) But 'Vijaya himself was 
not a Buddhist; and although there is a notion of a primeval 
Buddhism in Ceylon previous to the age of the reputed 
^founder of the sect, yet ita doctrines were not intr^ucM into 
the island till the mgn of his sixth successor Devenipeatissa, 
who, according to the statements of the Cingalese (^ronicles, 
must have reigned fiom 306 till 266 b.c. Devenipeatissa 
prevailed upon Dharmfisuka, an Indian sovereign, who 
resided at Pattilipatta (Pataliputra?), to send his son Mi- 
hindu and his daughter Sangamitta, with several priests, to 
Anurfidhapura, the capital of Ceylon, for the purpose of 
introducing the religion of Buddha. They arrived in tho 
first year of Devenipeatissa’s reign, and propagated the doc¬ 
trines of Buddha orally. Relics of Buddha were obtained 
foom various quarters, and dagohas were erected for their 
preservation; and a sacred^tree was planted near Anurfidha- 
pura, which is still preserved, and is one of the principal 
places df pilgrimage in the island. Walagambahu, the 
twenty-first sovereign of Ceylon, who reigned from 89 till 
77 B.C., assembled 500 of the most distinguished priests, 
and had the tenets of Buddhism reduced to writing. From 
this time we may consider Buddhism as completely esta¬ 
blished in Ceylon. Nearly five centuries subsequent to 
'Walagambahu, a learned priest named Buddha-ghfisana, 
who came from Jambudwtpa, on the continent of India, 
amplified and commented upon the tenets of Budilhistu. 
This is said to have been done in the reign of king Mahii- 
nfima, a.n. 410-432. It deserves to Ito noticed, that accord¬ 
ing to the Mahiirazaven, a cbroniclu in the Birman language, 
Pali hooks (and the doctrines of Buddha ?) were brought from 
Cc) Ion to Pegu by a priest named Boudogosa: the date 
assigned to this occurrence is tho year 940 of the Birman 
a*ra, corresponding to a. n. 397. (A/phahelutn liarma- 
nwn sen Regni Arensis. Edit. alt. Rom. 1787, p. 14, 15.) 
That the Birmans still acknowledge the reception of their 
religion and laws from Ceylon is attested by the curious 
fact that, about the year 1790, the king of Ava sent at sepa¬ 
rate times two messengers to Ceylon, to procure c^ies of 
tlieir sacred writings; ami in one instance the Birman 
minister made anoflicisd a)>plication to the Governor-general 
of India to protect and assist the person charged with tho 
commission. (Symes, Emhassy to Ava, p. 304.) An opinion 
seems even to prevail among the Talapoins or priests of 
Ava, that out of the Burmese empire and the island of 
Ceylon there are no true and legitimate priests of tho laws 
of Buddha. (Sangermano, p. 83.) - 

Of many of tho sovereigns of Ceylon we find it men¬ 
tioned that they formed tanks, orbtiilt and restored edifices 
for variotis religious purposes. MahfisOn, who reigned from 
A.ij. 275 till .'$01, entered" into negotiations with Guhaseva, 
King of Dansapura in Kalinga, to i>rocure the surrender of 
a relic called the Dangistia Dalada, or right canine tooth of 
Buddha; it arrived in (Njylon, during the reign of Malni- 
st^n's son (a.i>. .'108), and has since then on several occa- 
i.ions played a conspicuous part in tho history of the island, 
owing to the importance attache*! to it by the inhabitants. 
As early as the year 209 nf our sera we find a schism among 
the Cevloncso Buddhists mentioned: it originated in the 
doctrines put forth by one Wytooliya, which were adopted 
by the priests resident at a temple called the Abayagiri 
vilu^ra. An inquiry was instituted, and tho doctrine having 
been found incorrect, the books in which it was set forth 
were destroyed. These trong measures did not however 
effectually check the progress of the schism; and during 
a considerable period we find indications of the alternate 
triumph and oppression of the heretical party. Another 
heresy, called tne Wijrawddtya, is stated to have been in¬ 
troduced into Ceylon from the continent of India during 
the first half of the ninth century. 

But whilst Buddhism hsd thus gained ground in Ceylon, 
and was from thence propagated t.. the eastern peninsula, it 
had to endure in India along-continued persecution, which 
ultimately bad the effect of entirely abolishiim it in the 
country where it bad originated. Tto motive of these per¬ 
secutions we confess ourselves unable folly to discover. 
That the caste of the Brahmans could not wi^out jealousy 
and alarm witness the progress of a sect which threatened 
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to omthrow their authority, and to deprive them of all 
those privileges, which a creed and a social constitution, 
sanctioned by the Vedas, secured to them, is natural to 
suppose. But it is less intelligible why Indian sovereigns, 
after so long a period of toleration, should have consented 
to lend the Brahmans their aid in oppressing aclass of their 
subjects, whose principles, it would appear to us, ought 
j-athcr to have rccommendeil them as the natural proteuturs 
of the royal ami civil authority against the ambitious arro¬ 
gance of an hereditary priesthood; and the perplexity of, 
this question is still increased by the forbearance shown in 
every part of India to tho Jains, a sect so strikingly similar 
to the Bauddhas, in all those particulars at least which seem 
to have drawn upon the latter the hatred of the Brahmans. 

Mr. ‘Wilson {Sanskrit Dictionary, 1st edit., preface, p. 
XV. — XX.) has shown that the religious wars of the Brahmani- 
cal Hindus with the Buddhists commenced in the flilh and 
continued till the seventh century of our mra. They have 
evidently contributed to accelerate the diffusion of Buddhism 
ill other countries, though even in India the sect does not 
seem to have been entirely extinguished for several ceiuurios 
after the persecutions terminate. Buddhism apjwars to 
have been first introduced into China about the year Go of 
our mra, by the authority of the emperor Ming Ti. (Du 
Halde, Hist, of China, Sic., vol. iii. p. 34, Kng. trails. 1741, 
tivo.) A transl.ition of some of the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists into Cliinosu is however staled to have been made 
in A D. 418, by a priest from the northern pari of India, 
whose name was Foo-too-pa-to-lo. (llemusat, AIiian"cs\ 
Asiat; i. p. 116.) According to the Chinese and Ja¬ 
panese list of Bodhisattwas, Pan-jo-lo-lo or Banneyadafa, 
tho 27th of the series, was the last representative of Brnhlha, 
who died in India (a.d. 457) ; his successor, Bmlhidharina, 
went to China (a.d. 499), and was followed hy five Buddhist 
patriarchs there. From China Biuldhism was subsefiucutly 
extended to Corea, a.d. 528, and to Japan, a.i>. 55’.’. 

About the middlo of the fifth century Buddhism seems 
to have been carried to Java, whither however Brahiimiiienl 
settlers had probably preceded it. It is as yet uncertain 
whether the Buddhism of Java was of Ceylonese or of Indian 
origin. According to a tratlilion eurrent in Java, the 
strangers, who civilized the island, came from Kling (». c. 
Kalinga, or the northern Circars), a name by which the 
niuderii nation of .lava seem to designate the whole conti¬ 
nent of India. 

Tlie early introduction of Buddhism into Caslimir has 
already Iwen notified. According to tho local history it 
continued to llourish there till the reign of Nara, n.o. 298, 
when tho Brahmans expelled tho followers of Buddha, and 
burned their temples. (Wilson, Asiat. Res., vol. xv. p. 26 
and 81.) 

Dr. F. Buchanan (Hamilton) is of opinion that the time of 
the introduction of Buddhism into Nepal may he fixed about 
tho commeneement of the Christian mra, when ‘ Sitkya, the 
last groat teacher of the Buddhists, passed through tho 
country, and settled at l.nssa, where lie is supposed to ho 
still alive in the person whom wc call the (Jrand Lama.’ 
{Account of Ncftal, p. 10. (’ompare pp. 32, 56, 190.) 

From the Mogol chronicle, puhlislicsl by Schmidt, we 
learn that Buddhism was for the first time introduced into 
Tibet during the reign of Illatotori, in a.d. 407. The great 
grandson of that king, Srongdsan Gumbo, who ascenderl 
tlie throne in a.d. 629, sent Tongmi Ssnmbhoda, attcndi^d 
by sixteen companions, into India, for the purpose of being 
instructed in the art of writing. Along with an alphabet, 
which has till the present day preserved its similarity to tho 
Indian Devapagari character (see tho plates aeeompanying 
Mr. Hodgson’s paper in the Ifith vol. of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches), these missionaries seem to have carried the first 
writings on tho religion of Buddlia into their native country. 
But not all tho succeeding kings of Tibet were favourable 
to the new religion. Glang Djinrnia, who reigned from 
902—-925, as well as his son Corel Shakikehi (925 — 977), 
were hostile to Buddhism, and persecuted its followers. 
After a period of nersecution which lasted 86 years, the 
doctrine was re-established in Tilict, in the year 98'8. Nearly 
three centuries subsequent to this restoration Buddhism was 
introduced among tho Mongols, during"the reign of Godan, 
a grandson of Oengiskhan. who was converted to tho new 
religion a.d. 1247, by Sukya Pandita, a teacher (Bodhi- 
satlwa?) who camo from tho south. (Schmidt's Ssananff 
Ssetsen, pp. 25, 29, 48, 113, and the notes of the trans¬ 
lator, pp. 329,329, &c.) 


The collection of writings regarded as sacred by the IJud- 
dhisls is probably as voluminous as that of anv sect that ever 
existed: up to the present time however we.know Ifltlo 
moro about them than their names. The language in 
which tho Banddha sages originally committed llwir doctrine 
to writing we believe to have been tho Sanskrit, from which 
(hey wera subsequently translated into the Pali, and into 
other languages current in tho several countries where 
Buddhism was introtluced. A considerable number of 
Sanskrit records of Buddhism have been recently procured 
in Nepal hy Mr. B. H. Hodgson; and it is but natural to 
suppose, that among them some of the antiont and original 
treatises on tho doctrines of Buddhism should have been 
preserved. The most important of these sacrotl writings in 
the estimation of the Nepalese Buddhists arc nine ‘ Puruiias,' 
also named the nine ‘ Dharmas,’ narrative works, 4n which 
elucidations of tho Bauddha doctrines seem to bo blended 
with a legendary account of the lile of Buddha and the 
most eminent sages of the sect. Besides those they possess 
works called ‘ Tantras,’ which contain prayers and forms of 
invocations, and are illustrated by umple cuninieutarios; 
and also collections of prayers, apparently composed for uso 
on certain occasions, which are called ‘ Dharanis.' (See 
Mr. Hodgson's eniiinorailon of tho principal existing 
Banddha writings of Neiial, in (lie 16th volume of tho 
Asiatic Researches, p. 422 , &.e.) (Jiiotalions in Sanskrit 
from a colleelion of’ SAtras" or short aphorisms, attributed 
j to Budilha himself, occur in Sanskrit works on the Vedanta 
philosophy: whether these are still extant we do not know. 

In the Essay on Buddhism hy Kitelegauia Dewaiiiilta 
Uiinaiise, a native of Ceylon (printed in the Ceylon 
Almanac for 18.35, pp. 211—229), 81,(100 sermons preached 
hy Buddha are nicntioned (p. 22G), which tlie writer of tho 
Essay .says may he eoiileniplated as his personification 
(p. 229). Tho Mongol Buddhists possess a sai-rcd work 
called ‘ Gandjour,’ which is written in the Tibetan language. 
Timkowski saw a eopy of it in a temple at I’urga, in the 
country of the Kalkiis Mongols, which consisted of 108 vo¬ 
lumes. Chests revidving on an axis, and covered with 
prayers in large gold letters, are fl'cquently placed in the 
Buddhist temples among the Mongols, in order that perMins 
who ear.not read may come and turn them round as long as 
their zeal prompts them, which is considered as eflicacious 
as if they recited the prayers themselve.s. 

It is a nolii'ii deeply rooted in the mind of all Hindus, 
often repealed in the Vedas, and variously exidained and 
eommonted upon by the dilTeront .sehnols of Brahniaiiic 
philosophy, that tlie visible world and every thing re¬ 
lating to it is but the transient nuinifestation of the Deity, 
without real or permanent existence; that the confinement 
of the human soul, itself an emanation of the Divine spirit, 
in a perishable body, sulijeet to all tho changeful accidents 
of matter, is a state of misery : and that every eflbrt of man 
during life should be dirt'eted towards ensuring the entire 
enianeipation of bis soul after death, i.e. not only its libera¬ 
tion from the necessity of undergoing another birth, and 
being again invested with a body, hut altogether its release 
from individual existence, and its direi-t return to a lasting 
union with the Divine Being. This notion, developed in a 
peculiar manner, forms likewise the basis of the Bauddha 
creed. 

Tho Buddhists of Nepal, who seem to have preserved the 
antient doctrines of the sect with the greatest purity, and 
concerning whose religious notions our inibrination is as yet 
more explicit than any that we possess of the tenets held by 
the BuddhLsts of other countries, arc divided into four 
schools, who differ partly in the manner in which llicy teach 
that tho Divine Spirit was active in the production of the 
world, and partly in (he method which they prescribe for 
effecting the liberation of the soul after death. Wc will 
endeavour ■ briefly to state the pecnliar doctrines of each of 
these schools, following chiefly tlie ‘(jnotations in Proof’, 
published by Mr. Hoilgson in tho ‘ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic, Society,' vol. ii. p. 295, &c. All concur in admitting 
the primeval existence of the Deity, who was when nothing 
else was, and who is thence called Adi-Buddha or * the 
First Buddha.’ 

1. According to tho Swtibhavika school, Swahhava, a 
sort of plastic (acuity, springing from, or rather identical 
with, Iswara, or God, is the source from which the elements 
and all things and beings proceed, and into which they are 
nitimotely to be re-absor^«l. The universe constantly re¬ 
volves between Pravritti and NirvrUti, or creation and ye- 
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absorptuRi or annihilation; and this eternal change of exist- The cosmography of the Iluddhists divides the entire uni- 
oiico and non-existence is the system and law of ualiire, verso into four principal divisions. The Hrat consists of 
without any co-ojieralion of will or design on the part of thirteen Borlhisattwa-hhnvanas, or mansions, created hy 
Iswara. (Hcslgson, 1. c. p. 297. No. 9.) Adi-Buddlm, and including the Agnisht'ha-ldiiivana, his 

2. The Aiswarika school attributes more of a ^Ksrsonal own eternal abode: devout followers of Buddha will proceed 

character to the Deity, and asserts that tho creation of the to one of thuso mansions alter death. Below them is the 
World was the delibevutu act of Iswara. Nirvrilti, e. per- second division, which consists of eighteen mansions, called 
f<!Ct calmness or repose, is his proper and enduring stale; Kdpyavachnra-hhuvnnas, and created by Brahmii; farther 
but for tho sake of creating tliu univurso ho became Pan- down is the tbinl division, comprising the six Kiimavachara- 
chnjniinatinika. or ‘endowed with fivefold consciousness, bhiirunas, which are subject lo Vishnu; and below them 
and produced the five divine Buddhas (V'airochaua, Aksbu- are the three Bhiivanas ealled ArdpyavacUara. su|H>rinteuileil 
bbya, Ratnasainbhava, Atnitabha, and AinoghusidiUia), by Siva, and forniing the fourth division. Pious wurship- 
who hocauic the auliiors of lUo elements, and by the agency pers of Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva will, after death, proeoud 
of the five Bodliisattwas, beings piMiliiceil by them, were ihe lo these divisions respectively. (Ilodgsou, Transact. lifnj, 
creators of the world. Tliese live Bodliisattwas therefore, .-Uitif. So.", vol. ii. p. 233, 234.) Below these BhoMiiias 
as delegates of Iswara, produced all things by their flat, anolher serie.^ of mansieiis begins, wbieh belong lo Indra, 
(Hodgson, 1. e. p. 299.) Srtvga (the sun), (Jhandra (tho moon), Agni, Vdyu, &o. 

3. The Karniika sediisd (wliieli along with the Yatnika is Then follows the earth, with its seven dwTpas or eonliiiciitSi 
supposed by Mr. lloilg-ou lo bo of more reeetil origin than separated by seven seas. Below tho earth is tlio ‘ world of 
tho two first) appears to hate speculated ehielly on ihe waters.'on which tho-oarth lloiits us a boat: and bedow ihe 
means best ealeulated to procure the release of tile soul ‘ worhl of waters’are the seven I’alalus or internal regions, 
from its Connexion wiili lualter; and as it deiluces the pro- six of wbieh are the ahoda of the Daityas or nialignunt 
cession of all things into existence from iiviilt a (error, d.dii- sjiirit.s, and the seventh, which is divided into eight colli¬ 
sion), so it inaiiilains that ihe regressive nioveoieiit towards partinents, is the hell of sinners, 

non-oxistonco must be eil'ected by true knowledge. The Mr. I. J. Scbiniilt bus translated an extract from 
‘oiTor’ here alluded lo is the groundless belief in tiie realily Mongol work, giving an account of tho ercalioii (Ssunatig 
of the exlenial World. Tliis lielie!', wiieii arising in the on- 1 .S'vc/.sw/, p. 302), aecovding to whieh nonentity or empty 
eiiibodied sentient principle, is attended with a longing alter | spai-e is tht; original stale of every thing that exists. 'I’ho 
the objects wliich it supposes lo I'xist; lienee indiviiliial t ereatioii ol the world is in this account ivpresioiled as pro- 
consciousne.s.s springs, and a subtile personal frame lornis j eeeding Iron) the ‘region ol the second DliMtiia' lor 
itself as the seal of that eoiiscioiisness : a peveeptioii of smi- j selfcoiileniplatioii of the Deity), aeil us elfecled hy iKo ' 
sual objects follows, whudl prodiiee.s desire in the siiblde j ‘ region of llio first Dlivaiia' (or the (Umiic will and 
frame, and leads to ils cor\ior.'al coiiceplion and )>h».sieal | ageiiei >). wliie.li comprises the abodes of Bralinia, yisbnu, 
birth. The progii'ss of ibe soul lowanls mailer is llienOiue j and .'^iva. A wind iiri-es in ibis region, wliieli by blowing 
the elfecl of a suceossioii ofai Is (Ivarma—wlieiiee the name I downwards produces the abode of the sniierior order of 
of the school Ivarmika) oil llie part i-l' the soul; and il> I spniinal beings: and m the same manner a siiceessioii of 
liberation must be sought bv re'miiuisliilig the erroneous j abodes of-pirils gradually inferior is foiiiied, till the winds 
notion of tile reality and stabihly of external objects: for | reach the lowermost limbus of empty s[t.icc. and iliero pro- 
when this great eiror i.s abandoned, all its coiiseiiuences i diice a condensation of air wbieh lieeoiiies the germ of the 
vanish with it, along witli all miimiam; things and e.xi-t - j material world. All these regions or aboiles, with the c.x- 
euees whieli are only ih’riwd from tliema*. 'liiis school | eepiioii only fd the ‘ ri'gion ol the seeoml Dhxaiia, are siih- 
Iikewi.se iiiciileales tia) doeliine whiidi i.,> very enrrenl in | ject lo allern ite prodnetiou and elissohilion. 

India, that the net ions of a man during former e.xe.lences ) Along with many oilier m> lliologieal conceptions tho 
tletermine his destiny in the present hie: ‘ Allliougli 1 lunl i B-iuddlias set-m lo have borrowed from the Biahinans their 
ae()uired a perfeel boilv, still in tins body even deiei-l again 1 doeliiin.! of llie f'lir yogas or periods of lime into whieli n 
appeared, beeause I had still to exinate a small poriiou ol j Kalj.a or the dmalion of one exisl-nce of the w oi id is 
the sms of former births: so stud Sakya Sinh.i.' (llodoson, 1 divided. These jiigas they disliiigaisli l,y the giadiial de- 
1. c. p. 301.) ' 1 l•|■l!asll|g length of men’s lues in iln'in. in the lir.sl Miga 

4. The Yatnika sehool has directed its altciition to the I of the present Kalpa men li\ed sai.l.oo ) ears; in the seen ml 
same problem as the preceding, and proposes to solve it in | 1 ll.uuo : in llie third looil: ami in Ihe presoi.l fonrili ynga. 
a similar manner. The cause of the creation of the woild, | whieli is again sohdivKled into linir periods, the iliiiMlioii of 
baV ils followers, is Yalna, /. e. an elforl or a deleniimeil i men s lives w id be micc.-ssu. ly dir.iimshed from I Oti lo seven 
will on the part of the CJrealor. In the same inaniier In llio ; years, and towards ils lorinm.ilion Ihe sialme of men wall 
all'airs of this world all iliHiciilties are overcome hy Vatna; j imly be the heigbl of a tlmml.. (llodgsui*, Tiatuacf. [{wj. 
and so the altaiiimenl of that w isdoiii vviiii h pmenies tin: i .).v. .s'o.-., vol. li p. 

liberation of the soul from mailer depends on (Yatiia) u Due of ihe i-seiitial dillermicesof the BmUlliists from tlio 
conscious iutelteciiial elforl. (llodgsmi, 1. e. p. tu.a.) Biahiu.uiieal llmdns is tin: ehiirac.ler which they alinbuio 

Various terms are in use to denote t!ie state of final libc- lo ibeir pro|ihei, or saints, ami esp.s iall.v 1.. llio /bunder of 
ration of the .soul, wliioli is by all tliese sects in-o|io..e<l as Ihe l!.<-ir .sect. .Sii k \ u-iiilni, accoiding lo the imilorm txdiefof 
objei't to whiidi man should asjare ; hut llie e.xjin-ssioii, all lii.s followios, was not, tike Ifama oi Krisliiiii, an avatara, 
which Bauddhas seem lo he particularly fond of (Oii|)lo\ ing, or ineuinaiioe of the Deity, but a mortal man, who by his 
js Niivana. This word is pro)ierly a passive parlieiple ol sanctity and lievotioii attained the highest eminence, and 
the Sanskrit ro it fit, ‘to blow' (a.s the wimi), with the pro- after his death proceeded at once to t lie final re union with 
position ?;/V, • out, away from.’ prefixed to it; and its ini- Adi-Buddlia. Hu had been prceeded by mx persons siimlar 
mary nieanin*** is ‘ blown out, extinct, us a camlle wbieh is to him in liohimss, who.so mimes were \ ipasva, Niklii, 

^ ........ . Viswablm, Kukuehhaiida, Kfinchiiiia (or Kanaka Muni), 

ami Kasvapa: hut nothing is told us of the deeds of these 
mvtiiologie:il beings, and they are even ciiunicraled vaii- 
oii’sly, tin; first llircc being sometimes omitted. Another 
saint of this description i.s expecteil to appear on earth 
when .'itlPO years shall have ehipscil after the death of 
Sakyasinha. 'J'liu ap])earance of the latter was followed by 
a sn'ccession of Bodliisattwas, J. p. mortals bom perfectly 
virtuous, whose soiil.s aro no longer subject to the iie- 
ces-iiy of lerrusliial existence, but who voluntarily descend 
to Itic carlli in order lo promote the welfare of mankind. 
These Bislhisattwus have gradually assumed the character 
of reappearances of Sdkyasinha liiiiiself, i.i which capacity 
the line is eonlinucd till the present day in the several 
I.ainas of Tibet; for it is admitted that the reviviscence of 
the sage in more than one individual simultaneously in¬ 
volves no contradiction. [Dalai LiAHa.j 
T his dogma of a continued identity of person in the sue* 


gone out, and hence “ ileparteil, uelunel; nut me vvoiu is 
riUewise user! vvilh the prepositi.m ?iir taken in a negative 
sense, and it then sigtiilics ‘ calm, uiiiutlled.’or. cmpl-wed 
as a suhstanlivc, ‘ calmness, tranquillity:' vvlienee isdenved 
ils use as a description of the happy stale of inqierturbtible 
serenity and apathy at which the soul arrives on ilsxe-utiion 
with the Divine Essence. 

The popular belief in Nepal attributes the superintend¬ 
ence of the work of creuliou especially to Padniapaili, one of 
the five divine Bodliisattwas above alluded to. Ho is repre¬ 
sented as having proiluced the tliree Hindu deities Braliiini, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and as having assigned to them resjiec- 
tively tho task of Creation, Preservation, and Destruction. 
It is Brahmii therefore who, according to this account, 
created the world. Anolher account conceives Manjusri to 
have been the appointed architect of the world, while Pad- 
map4ni, by Adi-Buddha’s special command, created all ani¬ 
mate things 
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cessive Lamas is strikingly illustrated W a passage in a 
letter addressed in 1774 by the Lama of Teshoo I^mboo 
to the governor-general in India, in which he applied for 
the grant of a small piece of ground near Calcutta, stating 
ns a motive fur his request, * that although in the different 
periods of his reviviscence ho had chosen many regions for 
the places of his birth, yet Bengal was the oUly country in 
which he had been bom twice, fbr which reason ho hw a 
predilection for it beyond any other.' (Turner's Embassy to 
Tibet, pref. p. xv.) 

The Buddhists reject entirely the authority of the Vedas, 
and the religious observances, sacriflees, and ceremonies 
which are prescribed in them and kept by the Hindus. 
They have no distinction of hereditary castes. Their priests 
are chosen from all classes of men: they are obliged to 
live in oelibacy,hut may resign their sacerdotal character, if 
they desire it, and are then permitted to marry. In Ceylon 
three orders of priests arc distinguished: those of the highest 
order (who seem to be the only true Bauddha priests in the 
island) are usually men of high birth and learning, and are 
supported at the principal temples called vihdras, most of' 
which have been richly endowed with farms, 8sc. for their 
maintenance by the former monarchs of the country. A 
translation of some highly interesting inscriptions, in which 
grants of this kind and the conditions attached to them, are 
recorded, has been given by Mr. G. Tumour in the Ceylo¬ 
nese Almanac fur 1834, p. 178, &c. All Bauddha priests 
go bare-headed, and with their hoods shoved; but to defend 
tnemscives from the sun they carry an umbrella made of 
the leaf of the palmyra-tree, and Knox mentions that they 
aite permittetl in Ceylon to wear this screen * with the broad 
end over their heads foremost, which none but the king 
does.' In Ceylon they wear a yellow coat, gathered together 
about the waist and coming over the shoulder,-and girt about 
with a belt of flne packthreatl. In the appendix to Symes's 
]Smbas.sy to Ava there is an account of the ceremonies used 
in the Birman empire at the consecration of a Buddhist priest: 
the candidate is reminded of four principal commandments, 
which require him to observe strict chastity, not to commit 
murder, not to steal, and not to practise sorcery, or to dis¬ 
grace the priestly character by covetousness; and ho must 
promise that ho will procure his maintenance by perambu¬ 
lation and begging; that he will wear a particular kind of 
dress; that ho will dwell in houses of a certain description, 
and that he will endeavour to turn to some use things thrown 
aside as useless by others, or to discover the medicinal 
powers of plants not previously employed. Buddhist priests 
are not forbidden the use of animal food; but they must 
not slaughter animals themselves. Convents for priests 
as well as nunneries exist in all countries where Buddhism 
has been introduced. Their ^processions and their forms 
of religious worship are described as being attended with 
much pomp and splendour, and well calculated to impose 
u)Km the multitude. Tlie ilrst Christian missionaries that 
proceeded to Tibet were surprised to find there, in the heart 
of Asia, monasteries, processions, festivals, a pontifical 
court, and several other ecclesiastical institutions resem¬ 
bling those of the Roman Catholic church; and many were 
induced by these similarities to consider Lamaisni as a sort 
of degenerated Christianity. It should however be remem¬ 
bered that at the time when Buddhism was introduced into 
Tibet, Ncstorian Christians had ecclesiastical settlements 
in Tartary; that Italian and French messengers who 
visited tho court of the Khans carried church ornaments 
and altars with them, and celebrated their worship in the 
presence of the Tartar princes ; and that an Italian arch¬ 
bishop sent by Clement V. established his see at Kara¬ 
korum, and erected a church in which divine service was 
erformed with all the ceremonies usual in Europe. It is 
y no means improbable that the Lamas, whose court then 
began to assume a splendid exterior, should have adopted 
some of the forms of the Catholic service as they saw it 
celebrated by these foreigners, and that imitation should 
thus have co-operated in producing a similar mode in con¬ 
ducting the divine worship in two religions essentially 
foreign to each other. 

Concerning the details of the eoolesi.vstical establishments 
of the Buddhists, we must refer our readei-s to the articles 
nving an account of the several countries into which Budd¬ 
hism has been introduced, such as China, Japan, Ceylon, 
Tibet. &c. 

BUDDING, an operation in horticulture, by means of 
which the branches of one kind are often made to grow 


upon the stem of another kind. It is stated in tho 
article Bun, that this organ has the power of growing when 
separated from tho mother-plant. Not only will it grow, 
but it will emit roots, form a stem, and become in time a 
new individual in all respects similar to its parent, retaining 
all the special peculiarities of the latter. In tliis respect it 
differs from a seed, which in general is not capable of doing 
more than propagating a species, without any power of pre¬ 
serving, unless accidentally, the peculiarities of tho indi¬ 
vidual from which it sprang. 

Gardeners have availed themselves of this property in 
leaf-buds for tho purpose of artificial piopagation, either by 
planting the separated buds in earth, or by introducing them 
into the branches of other plants. The former is cal^d 
propagation by eyes [Eye] ; the latter only is technically 
named budding. 

Budding is usually executed thus:—^Witli a very sharp 
knife a fully formed bud, and the leaf to which it is axillary, 
are pared off the branch, along with about half an inch of 
bark adhering to them at the upper end, and an inch and a 
half at the lower end. By holding the leaf firmly between 
the finger and thumb of the left hand, with the wounded 
side of the paring uppermost, the operator is able to disen- ' 
gage from the bark the small slip of wood which adheres to 
it, and by a jerk to snap it off the paring, leaving nothing 
but the cellular centre of the bud adhering to the hark. 
This done, be makes in the branch to be oircrated on, ono 
incision transversely through its bark, and another longitu¬ 
dinally at right angles to the first and in a direction down¬ 
wards, so that the two together resemble tho figure of tho 
letter T• Ho then, with a Hat ivory blade, lifts up the bark 
on each side of the longitudinal incision, so as to separate it 
from 'the wood, and inserts beneath it the prepared bud, 
which is gently pushed downwards till the bud itself is a 
little ImsIow the transverse line. This done, a ligature of 
bass is carried round the stem so as to bind the bud firmly 
to tho new wood on which it is placed. If tho operation is 
well performed, tho bud will thus las fixed on a new jilant 
in tho same position as it occupied on th<! branch from which 
it was taken ; tlie mouths of tlic medullary rays of its bark 
will unite with those of the wood of the stranger plant, it 
will be kept in contact with a continual supply of food 
oozing out of the alburnum on which it is placed, it will 
absorb that fijod, and' soon accustom itself to its new posi¬ 
tion. Then when the growing season arrives it will be 
stimulated by light and warmth to attract sap from tho 
wood to which it lias adhered, it will push forth new wood 
of its own over that which it touches, and thus will form as 
intimate a union with its stock as it would have formed with 
its parent plant. In order to enable the latter to do this, it 
is customary to head down budded branches to within a few 
inches of tho buds, so as to compel the sap which oozes from 
the roots to expend itself upon the former; a few natural 
buds near tho artificial hud are allowed to push sufficiently 
to attract the sap to their neighbourhood, and arc then de¬ 
stroyed ; when the stranger bud has pushed to the length 
of a few inches, it is tieil to the stem so as to be secured 
from being broken off by accident: and finally, when it is 
quite secure, that small ]x>rtion of the stem of tho stock 
which had been left above the hud in the first instance is 
cut away, and the branches produced by the bud become 
the head of tho new tree. 

Such is the general nature of budding, hut like all 
other operations it can only be well performed alter some 
experience. It may be varied within certain limits, and 
there are in fact a few other mo<lcs, such as reversed bud¬ 
ding and scalhtp-bwUUng, which are occasionally prac¬ 
tised (sec I.«udon's Encycl. of Horticulture, new edition, 
p. C.^6); but that here described is the most common anil 
the best. Roses, plums, peaches, nectarines, cherries, and 
many other plants are chiefly propagated thus, and there is 
no theoretical reason why it should not lie extended to nil 
species. In practice however it is occasiolTally found im¬ 
practicable. as in heaths, in vines, &c., owing to specific 
causes which vkry in different instances. 

Budding is usually performed in the months of July and 
August, because at that season the bark separates freely 
from the wood, and the young buds are fhlly formed; but 
whenever the two.latter conditions can he satisfied, the opera¬ 
tion may take place equally well. 

It must however W observed, that the bud of one 
plant can only be made to grow upon the wood of another 
when both bud and stxsk are nearly related botanipally. 
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^>us rose» will bud upon roscB, but not upon currants, as and acquired for him a reputation wluoh he little merited 
IS vulgarly suppled ; apples will bud upon pears or thorns; IIo was educated at Christchurch, Oxford, and afterwards 
pears upon medlars or quinces, and apricots upon plums, entered at the Temple; where, devoting himself to lilora- 
b^ause all these species arc closely related; but an apple tnre, he wrote largely in the Spectator, to which ho coiitri* 
will not bud upon a plum or a peach, because, although huted all the papers marked X, and on the discontinuunte 
they are allied to a certain degree, yet their consanguinity of that work all those in the Guardian marked with an 
** asterisk. Through Addison's influence he held manv sub- 

BUDb* • GUILLAUME, or, as he is better known by the ordinate ofilces under government in Ireland; and in 1717, 
Latinised name, Budmus, was born in Paris in 1467, of an when his patron became secretary of state in England, he 
antient and honourable family. His early education appears procured for Biidgcll the lucrative appointment of acrount- 
to have been neglecteil, and when he went to Orleans aiit and comptroller-general in Ireland. A inisunderstand- 
to study the civil law he profited little, owing to his very im- ing with the lord-lieutenant, lord Bolton, and some lampoons 
perfect knowledge of Latin. Indolence and a love of amuse- which Budgcll was indiscreet enough to write in conse- 
ment consumed much of the remainder of his youth, till he quence, orcasinncil his resignation. 

was suddenly inspired with so ardent a love of letters that From that time he appears to have trodden a downward 
he even regretted the hours necessarily given to reiiose and course; ho lost ‘2U,00U/. in tho South Sea Bubble, and spent 
refreshment, and applied to learning with an assiduity SOOUf. more in unsuccessful attcm)>t$ to got into parliament, 
which threatened injury to his health. Yet although, to In order to save himself from ruin, he joined the knot of 
use his own words, he was self-taught and late-taught, he pamphleteers who scribbled against Sir Robert Walpole ; 
attained an eminence in learning which placed him ahuve add he was presented with lOitU/. hy the Ducliess of Marl- 
most of his conteinporaries. borough. Much of tho ‘Craftsman’ was written by 

Ho was well known by name lioth to Charles ‘VIII. and him, and a weekly pamphlet called the ‘ Bee,' which cora- 
to Louis XII.; yet notwithstanding he was twice employed moucod in I7;i:t and extended to lOii niunbers. But his 
by the latter king in Italian emba.ssies, and even iiiscribetl on necessities reduced him to dishonest iiielhuds for procuring 
his list of royal secretaries, he did not appear at court till the siippi^irt, and he obtained a place in the ‘Dunciud,' not 
reign of Francis I., during the interview with Henry VIII. on account of want of wit but of want of principle, by 
at Ardres. The king then appointed him bis librarian and appearing as a legatee in Tindal's will for 2u00/., to tlio 
inaltre dos requites, and the citizens of Paris named him exclusion of his next heir and nephew; a bequest which 
provo.st of the merchants—offices, which he coinplainod werre Budgell is thought to have olitaiiied surn-plitiously. Ill, 
great intcrrujiUons to his pursuit of letters. In 1540, while 1736, being utterly broken in characu-r and reduced to po- 
accompanying the court on a siiranicr visit to the coast of verty, ho took a boat at Somerset Stairs, and ordering tlio 
Normandy, in order to avoid the excessive heat, he con- waterman to row down the river, he threw himself into tho 
tracted a fever which rapidly carried him off. Heleftsejen stream as they shot London bridge. Having taken tho 
sons and four daughters, with injunctions that his inleriiient precaution of filling his piuikets with stones, he rose no 
should take place hy night. This request, and an avtiwal more. On tlie morning before that on which ho drowned 
of Protestantism made at Geneva hy his widow and some himself, ho had endeavoured to persuade a natural daiigh- 
part of his family, soon after his decease, have thrown doubt ter, at that time not more than eleven years of age, to accom- 
on liis orthodoxy, and he has been abused by the Romaiiist.s pany him. She however refusal; and afterwards entered 
acconiingly. 'The rumour derives strength frdm his iiiti- as an actress at Drury l,aine Theatre. Concerning her suc- 
mate correspondence with Erasmus, whom he rivalled in cess or subsequent tortuiics we possess no iiilurinatien. 
anti-Ciceronianisra, and in his hatred of monks and illitc- Budgcll left in his secretary a slip of paper, on which was 
rate ecclesiastics. In one of his letters he shows a supreme written a broken disikb, intended perhaps as an apology for 
contempt for the Divines of tho Sorbonne, and calls the his act— 

members of it prating sophists, and with the deviation of a • wht.t fato .U«i, niul Addiaon Bptiroved, 

single letter (a license not to be denied to a pun), ‘ Divines t.annot be wruuK. 

of the Sorbunian (Serbonian) bog.’ It is unnecessary to point out the fallacy of this defeneo 

Ilis friendship with Erasmus however was not always of his conduct, there being as little rcsemblanco between 
uninterruptctl, for Huilmus was fond of disputing on trifles, the cases of Budgell and Cato, as there is reason for consi- 
One of his letters, while he was influenced by some pitjuc, dcriiig Addison's Cato written with the view of defending 
begins, ‘ BudmuSi up to this moment a friend of Erasmus, suicide. 

.’,-nds him his last greeting;' to which Erasmus replies BUDISSIN. [BAirrzKN.] 

with unbroken suavity, ‘Erasmus, the perpetual friend of BUDWEIS, the southernmost circle in Bohemia, bounded 

Budams, whether ho will or not, sends liiiii not a last greet- on the E. and S. by the archduchy of Austria, and at ono 
ing, but one which shall flow freshly for ever.' point in the fi.W. by Bavaria. It is tho highest land in 

One of his particularities was an unwillingness to sit for Bolicmia, and extremely mountainous in the S. It occupies 
his portrait. Ho was less skilled in Latin than in Greek, an area of aboUt 1617 sq. m., is watered by tho Moldau, and 
and his epistolary style in the former language is tinged its tributaries the Malsch and I.uschnits, and contained, in 
with harshness, and strongly contrasts with the pure and 1817, 170,670 iiih., hut at present about 204,300. Tho 
elegant tone of Er.isnjus. Ilis works, of whicli an accurate forests are extensive, and produce much timber. Cattle, 
list is given by Baillct in his ‘ Jugemens des S^avaiis,' were and espcciallj sheep, are fed_ in great niimljors; the soil is 
collected at Basil in 1557, in four folio volumes, an edition fertile, and much grain is raised; and the mountains yield 
whicli has become extremely scarce. All his wiiliiigs iron, coals, and other minerals. The manufactures consist 
abound in learning; but the tract best knoan lo modern of glass, woollens, paper, iron ware, cottons, &c, Budweis 
readers is entitled, ‘ De Asso ct Parlibus cjus,' in the pre- enjoys the advantage of a canal, called the Seliwartzenberg 
face to which he complains that on his wedding-day he was canal, which unites tho Moldau with the Danube. It con- 
not allowed more than six hours for study. A second story, tains eight towns, among which are Budweis; Krumau, a 
which has been attributed to other great scholars also, rests mining and manufacturing town, with 44®0 inli.; and 
on not quite so good authority. ‘ An alarm of fire having Wittingau, 2600 iuh.; 25 market vill., and 897 other vill. 
been ono day given while he was at work in his study, lie an<l hamlets. 

asked the terrified servant with great calmness why she did BUDWEIS, the capital of tho circle, is situated cloia 

not inform her mistress? “'You know," he added, “ 1 never' to the conlltienco of the Moldau and Malsch, and bears, 
concern myself about household matters.'" His ‘Coin- in Sclavonian, the name of ‘ Cesky-Budgieowicze,’ It is 
mentaries on the Greek Tongue' are still deservedly held ill a well and regularly built town, includes three suburbs, 
high repute. They elucidate many terms employed by tho is the seat of a bishopric instituted in 1783, and has a 
orators, the explanation of which is not so easily attainable cathedral, seven churches, ono mono-'tery, a gymnasium, a 
elsewhere. Greek letters also are written with much philosophical academy, a diocesan and theological seminary, 
elegance, and show a profound knowledge of the language. between 740 and 750 houses, and a pop. of aboni 7500 souls. 

BUDGELL, EUSTACE.son of tho Rev. Gilbert Budgell. The markets for horsea and grain are iroiMntant: the manu- 
was born about 1685, at St. Thomas’s, near Exeter. Through fuctures consist of woollens, saltpetre, &c.; and by means 
his mother, Mary Gulston, daughter of a Bishop of Bristol, of the Moldau, which connects Budweis with Prague, it is 
he was connected with Addison, who used to name him, a place of considerable transit for merchandise passing from 
• that man who calls himself my cousin,’ and who wrote an the archduchy of Austria, Hungary, Slyrm, andTriest, to the 
epilogue to Prior’s Pbisdra, whic^as attributed to Budgell, N. of Bohemia and Germany. 48 69' N. lat., 14® 58'B. long. 
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BUINOS AYRBS. [J^a. Pi^ta.] 

BUENOS AYRES. Uie capital of tb« republio L» 
Plata (Provinolos Unidai dA Buo do la Plata), in South 
America, is in 34“ 36' 29" S. lat, 58? 10'll" W, long., on 
tiu S. bank of ths upper part of the wide sestuary of the 
LS Plata river, about 150 m. from tlio place, where it enters 
the tea. The tettuary at Buenos Ayre^ is about 36 m, 
wide, so that Colonia, a sntall place on the opposite bank, is 
only visible flfota tlw more elevated places in the town, and 
then only in vetv clear weather. Though the mstuary has 
a. considerable depth in the middle, it grows so shallow 
towards its S. bank that large vessels are obliged'to remain 
in the outer roads from 7 to 9 n>. from the shore; small 
vessels enter the inner roads, called belizas, where they 
are still 8 m. from the town. The beach itself is ex¬ 
tremely shallow; even boats cannot approach nearer than 
50 yards or a quarter of a mile, accei^ing to the state of 
the tide, and persons as well as goods are landed in rudely 
oonstruetod carts drawn by oxen. When it blows fresh the 
surf on tho beach is very heavy, and often causes loss of life. 

A pier which was constructed in tho time of the Spanish 
government is nearly useless, except at very high tides. 

The eity stands on a high bank for about 2 ui. along the 
river. Between the city and the water's edge is a space of con¬ 
siderable width,* rivrely covered by the tide.s, on which some 
trees are planted. To the £. of the pier, at a distance of a 
few hundred yards, stands the fort or castle, the walls of 
whtt^ extend to the water's edge, and are mounted with 
cannon. It is of little importance in a military point of 
view; at present it has no garrison, and the buildings are 

S riated to public offices, and the residence of the 
intnf the republic. 

About a mile lower down the high bank suddenly turns 
inland, leaving a vast level plain along the shore, traversed 
by a little stream>'whicb ma^es a good harbour for small 
craft, its mouth forming a kind of circular basin. 

Behind the castle is the piasza or great ^uaro, which 
occupies a considerable space: it is divided into two parts 
by a long and low edifice, which serves as a kind of bazaar, 
and has a corridor along tho whole length of each side, 
which is used as a shelter for the market people. The 
space between this luptaar and the fort is appropriated 
to the market, where all kinds of provisions, especially 
excellent flruits, aro sold; but there are no stiills, and the 
goods arexpread on the ground. The opposite side, which 
M much larger, is a kind of place (Cannes, and contains 
a very fine edifice, called tho cabildg or town-house, in 
which the oourts of justice hold their sessions, and the 
city council or eabiluo meets. Near the centre of the 

S uare is a neat pyramid erected in commemoration of the 
evduUon, by which the country was freed from the domi- 
mon of Spain. It has an emblematic figure at each corner, 
rmresentfng Jhstice, Science, Liberty, and America: the 
woole is indoted with a railing. 

The streets ace at regular intervals, and are open at 
right angles to tho river, with a rather steep ascent from 
the shore. They are straight and regular; a few of them 
near the piazza are paved, but the greater part are unpaved. 
In the runy zeaaon they are a slough of mud, and in tho 
dn lesson the dust in them is still more iiuupportable. 
XlMt of them have footpaths, but they are narrow and 
i^oonvenient, 

tn the neighbourhood of the piazza there are many houses 
of two stories, but towards the outskirts the houses have 
Oi^y one story, Thoy are built of brick, have flat roofs, and 
wl^wsshed. Towards the street they have commbnly 
W>ndews,eNrhich have seldom gloss sashos, and are 
^teeted by a r^a at iron railing, which gives 
toe noiues tlto appearance of a prison. In the middle of 
thih veil is a gateway, the rooms on each side of which 
a» gen yiUy oeeupied as places of business, or as mer¬ 
chants' oouaflng-rooms. By the gateway the paA'o or court- 
TWd is c^na, which is surrounded on turee sides by 
MUldlngl, 'ihe pf the adjoining house making up the 
. mSlMh, The building et the back of the court is usually 
: ; that on the left at the right is the sitting- 

Num petlour. 11 m patib is usually paved with briok, 
VfA ittW^aa with blaek wad white merble, tessdated. In 


the better sort of hoiWes a canvass awning is spread from 
,tbe flat roof over the pw.'and serves as a protection againzt 
the excessive heat of the sun. Orspe vines are planted 
round the walls. The houses have as little wood as pos 
sible about them, both the first and second floors having 
brick pavements. There are no chimneys except in the 
kitchens, as the climate is not severe enough to render 
fire-places necessary in the rooms. 

Tncre are fifteen churches, of which the principal are 
the cathedral, which of itself cavers almost a whole square, 
San Domingo, San Merced, San Francisco, and the lleno- 
lota; they are all large and handsome buildings, but of a ' 
somewhat gloomy aspect. In tho timo of the Spaniai-ds 
these churuhos were ornamented with a profusion of gold 
and silver, but the revolutionary wam have drained them 
of their wealth. 

Tho majority of the inhabitants are the descendants of 
Spaniards, who have settled in that country during the last 
three centuries. The number of free negroes or slaves is 
small; that of native Indians is much greater: they coin 
pose the greater part of tho lower classes, and speak only 
Spanish, having entirely forgotten tho language of their 
ancestors. The whole pop. of the town is estimated by some 
at only 40,000, but by others at 60,000 and upwards. 

No other town of .South America has so many institu¬ 
tions for tlio promotion of science. The univemity, which 
has lately been modelled on moro comprehensive principles, 
possesses a library of about 20,000 volumes. There is 
also a collection of objects of natural history, an obser¬ 
vatory, a separate school of mathctnatics, a public school, 
and a school for painting and drawing. Since the Revo¬ 
lution there have also been c.«tablished a literary society for 
the promotion of natural philosophy and tho roathuinalics, 
an academy of medicine, atid another of jurisprudence, a 
normal school for mutual instruction, a patriotic union for 
tho promotion of agriculture, besides some charitable so¬ 
cieties, A considerable number of newspapers is pub¬ 
lished in the town. [For the commerce of Buenos Ayres sec 
La Plata.] 

The town was founded by tho Spaniards in 1535, hut in 
1539 being obliged by the neighbouring Indians to abandon 
it. they retired to Assumption, on the Paraguay. When 
the Spaniards wore firmly settled in the country they rebuilt 
tho town in 1580, and since that time it always has been 
increasing, though slowly. The climate is healthy, as its 
name Buenos Ayres (good air) implies, an appellation which 
was bestowed on it by its founder Mendoza. 

(TAc 7Vaw<?/« (jfBrackenbridge, Miers, ancfllaigli; and 
the Historical, Political, and Statistical Account of the 
United Provinces of La Plata.) 

BUFFALO. [Ox.] 

BUFFALO, the chief town of Erie county. State of New 
York, situated near the right bank of the Niagara river, by 
which tho waters of Erie ore discharged into Ontario: in 
42“ 54' N. lat. and 78“ 53'W. long., and 296 m. W. of 
Albany, 

BufTt^ stands on ground somewhat elevated, and is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by a fine alluvial plain. Its growth 
has been very rapid. The pop., in 1810, was only I.'IOS; it 
had increased, in 1820. to 2095; in 1825 it contained 5140, 
and in 1830, the latest enumeration, 8653 inh. This in¬ 
crease may be attributed to the civcumstance of the canal 
from Albany, on the Hudson riv., to Lake Erie, having its 
termination at this spot. This canal, which was commenced 
in 1817, and finished in 1825, is 363 m. long, with a surface 
width of 40 ft.: it has 84 locks. The cost or its construction 
was 9,027,456 dollars, and its utility may be estimated from 
the fact, that, in 1831, the amountof tolls collected exceeded 
a million of dollars. 

^ The nqnaber of travellers passing through Buffalo is at 
all times very great; it forms the port whence persons going 
to the northern part of the western states first embark upon 
the lakes. Buffalo was attacked by the British in 1813, 
and BO entirely destroyed by fire, that only one house 
escaped. The town was soon restored, and building of all 
kindw is now (1836) rapidly increasing. Provisions are so 
cheap that the charge made to l^nrders, at the first hotel 
in the place, is only 24 dollars per week. 
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